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Th«  power  of  attaohlDc  an  lnter»it  ts  the 
moat  trininit  or  painful  piir«ult«.  In  which  <mr 
whole  attention  and  facultlps  are  tnftgti,  U 
one  of  the  jrpeateit  bapplnensei  of  our  nature. 
The  rommon  aoldler  mounU  th»  breach  with 
joy;  thn  miter  deliberately  starves  hlmaalf  to 
rtealh,  the  mathematician  tft%  about  entract- 
InS  the  cube  root  with  a  feellns  of  anthu- 
alaam;  and  the  lawyer  aheda  tear*  ol  ad- 
miration over  Coke  upon  Littleton.  It  li  the 
lame  through  human  life.  Be  who  la  not  In 
iome  nwaauro  a  pedant,  though  ba  may  b« 
a  wise,  cannot  be  a  very  happy  man. 

By  Thelp  Conversation. 

Hazlltt  thourht  It  a  bad  algn  when 
you  could  not  tell  a  man's  profeaslon 
from  his  conversation,  unless  the  man 
were  Incredibly  modest.  "Such  persons 
either  fpel  no  Interest  In  what  concerns 
them  most,  or  do  not  express  what  they 
feel."  And  he  went  so  far  as  to  say: 
"A  lawyer,  who  talks  about  law,  cer- 
Uorarls,  nolle  prosequts  and  silk  gowns, 
though  he  may  be  a  blockhead,  Is  by  no 
means  rtangerous."  No  but  Is  he  not  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  vocabulary 
and  the  routine  of  legal  proceedings  a 
bit  of  a  bore? 

Physicians  have  long  been  famous  for 
enjoyment  of  good  living  and  anecdot- 
age,  and  the  best  and  most  successful 
are  not  given  to  chattering  about  dls- 
oaees,  remedies  and  surgery.  Musicians, 
aa  a  rule,  talk  about  nothing  but  their 
trade.  There  are  noteworthy  exceptions, 
as  Dr.  Muck,  Mr.  Paderewskl,  Mr.  Loef- 
fler,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  but  the  greaf  ma- 
jority of  vlrtuosoes  are  happy  only^when 
inviting  praise  for  their  own  skill  or 
showing  why  other  vlrtuosoes  are  In- 
ferior to  them.  The  composer  thinks 
that  his  ivory  tower  Is  the  omphalaa  of 
the  world.  Is  a  man,  who  has  made  a 
fortune,  -say,  In  vinegar  or  axe  helves, 
necessarily  interesting  when  he  expati- 
ates on  his  beginnings  and  final  tri- 
umph? Yes,  If  he  tells  his  story  simply, 
fdr  the  life  of  every  man  Is  romantic, 
though  he  work  In  a  brickyard.  Hazlltt 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  keen  pleasure 
in  wondering  how  the  secretive  man 
next  you  makes  his  living.  In  the  old 
days,  It  was  often  enacted  by  law  that 
dress  should  reveal  the  wearer's  profes- 
■ioni  and  even  women,  who  were  busi- 
ness women  centuries  before  there  was 
teJk  of  equal  rights,  were  compelled  to 
irear  a  costume  that  they  might  not  be 
mistaken  for  their  more  fortunate  sis- 
ters. 


Without  Distinction. 

There  Is  little  or  no  distinction  in 
dress  today.  A  poet  may  be  mistaken 
for  an  accountant,  and  a  philanthropist 
for  a  broker.  In  the  villages  of  this 
Btate  BO  years  ago,  the  clergyman,  the 
lawyer,  the  physician  were  easily  Iden- 
tified by  cut  of  coat,  or  arrangement 
of  collar  and  cravat,  or  by  the  stock, 
which  had  not  yet  disappeared.  We  re- 
member a  fine  old  crusted  specimen  In 
Pittsfield.  He  had  some  property,  did 
nothing  as  an  adviser  or  producer,  and 
dressed  accordingly.  He  had  a  blue 
coat  with  gold  buttons  for  his  Sunday 
best.  His  stock  was  a  masterpiece. 
His  dinner  table  was  set  for  a  dozen, 
whether  he  expected  guestK,  formally 
Invited  or  asked  to  take  pot  luck— and 

the  pot  was  large  and  full.    At  ap- 1 
pointed  hours  In  the  day  he  would  take' 
by  the  clock  a  glass  of  rum  and  water. 
At  table. he  would  say:  "Sir  a  glass  of 
wine  with  you."    Did  he  read?  There 
were  few  books  In  the  house  and  his 
eyesight  was   clear   and  far-reaching, 
we  suspected  hlra  of  an  acquaintance 
^"P**  ^'^^  M""-  Addison. 
There  was  no  mistaking  a  clergyman 
m  those  days,  when  the  mlnlsttr  was 
a  man  of  authority  and  boys  trembled 
as  he  passed  them  at  play.    No  self- 
respecting  lawyer  was  seen  without  » 
stovepipe  hat  and  suit  of  solemn  black  ; 
^nd  when  men,  old  or  young  went  to  | 
a  city  tailor,  there  was  no  light  con- 
versation,  no  easy  acceptance  or  re- 
jection.   In  the  "Memoranda"  of  Bar-! 
bey    d'.A.urevllly    you    read  "Selected 
walstcoa.st,  an  Important  matter.  Tried 
on  pantaloons  and  ordered  an  overcoat, 
a  serious  business,  almost  a  religious 
affair." 


A  Female  Hamlet. 

Mme.  Judith,  the  play  actress,  died 
Oct.  28.  Julie  Bernat  was  a  famous 
Woman  on  the  stage  and  oft  It  for  many 
years,  yet  see  how  fleeting  the  fame  of 
a  favorite,  for  nothing  has  been  said 
Bj)Out  her  In  the  newspapers,  although 
We  learn  that  a  marble  cross  has  been 
"raised  in  Norwich  cemetery  with  this 
Inscription:  "Jem  Mace,  Champion  of 
the  World."  (Mace  was  born  and  bred 
In  Norfolk,  but  his  powerful  body  rests 
In  Liverpool.)  Mme.  Judlthplayed  Ham- 
let years  ago,  and  there  is  a  picture  of 
her  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  her 
entertaining  memoirs,  published  In  1911. 
It  la  a  book  of  gossip  and  anecdotage 
about  the  men  and  women  she  knew, 
from  Rachel  to  Garabetta.  .She  was  a 
handsome  woman  and  must  have  had  a 
pretty  wit;  for  when  a  manager  de- 
murred at  the  terms  she  named  and 
said:  "Ahl  you  are  like  Rachel;  It  is 
ea&y  to  see  you  are  both  Jewesses,"  she 
replied:  "I  beg  your  pardon:  there  Is  a 
great  difference  between  us — Rachel  Is  a 
Jew,  and  I  am  only  a  Jewess."  With  | 
her  husband,  M.  Bernard,  she  made  the 
French  translation  of  "No  Thorough-  li 
fare."  which  was  brought  out  in  Paris  ! 
as  "T/Ablme,"  under  Fechter's  mjper- 


iislon.    There  si**  mai  ■  "p- 

s.  riptlons  of  persona  I  '» 
which  were  written  by  I  ■     i  .-lie 

says  that  George  Sand  at  i'S  took  no 
cnre  of  her  body  or  her  clothes;  that 
bhe  was,  in  fact,  slovenly,  dirty.  The 
book  is  a  malicious  one,  nor  should  we 

I  ai'vlse  its  adoption  as  a  clasSbook  in  a 
select  school  for  the  daughters  of  our 

I  "best  people." 

TJie  Grand  Opera  Singers  of  Today. 

l\fr.  I>ahe  at  once  dl.«iarms  criticism 
by  saying  In  hi."?  preface  that  the  book  Is 
not  Intended  to  be  usod  "as  a  text-book 
or  as  a  worlc  of  accurate  history."  He 
also  admits  that  here  are  some  singers 
who  should  be  mentioned  and  have  not 
been.  He  might  have  added  that  lie  In- 
cludes some  singers  who  do  not  interest 
In  any  way  the  public  and  whose  art  la 
insignificant  or  nil.  He  shows  a  fine 
sense  of  humor,  when  ho  sayf?  of  the 
contradictory  criticisms  Included  :  "Such 
contradictions  only  emphasljiff  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  singer."  The  singers  are 
grouped  under  these  heads :  The  MetTO- 
politen  Opera  House  under  Grau,  and 
under  Conrled ;  the  Manliattan  Opera 
House ;  the  Metropolitan  under  Gatti- 
C^asazza  and  Dippel ;  the  Boston  Opera 
House ;  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  com- 
pany. The  book  is  first  of  all  eminently 
readable  and  there  Is  a  fair  mixture  of 
facts,  opinions  and  gossip.  Errors,  typo- 
graphical or  misstatements,  will  inevi- 
tably creep  into  a  book  of  this  nature. 
Thus  Emmy  Destlrn's  real  name  Is 
Klttl,  not  "Rittl."  Where  did  Mr.  Lahee 
learn  that  Miss  Marcel  "became  Mrs. 
Felix  Welngartner"  In  1911?  This  will 
bo  new.s  to  the  Mrs.  Welngartner,  the 
conductor's  second  wife,  who  was  the 
Baroness  von  Drelfus.  Lillian  GrenvlUe, 
whoso  real  name  is  Katherlne  Ooertner, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  not  "In 
Canada."  Why  does  Mr.  Lahee  spell  the 
tenor  Constantino's  name  "Constantl- 
neau"?  The  statement  about  Mr.  Bak- 
lanoff  on  page  S77  is  *inju3t;  further- 
more, It  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  facts.  But  the  book  will  please 
many  who  are  not  fussy  about  accuracy 
and  prefer  "light  reading"  to  tabulated 
statements.  Thfre  are  many  good  Illus- 
trations and  there  Is  a  full  index. 
TIIK  GRAND  OPERA  STNGBRS  OF 
TODAY.  By  Henry  C;.  Lahee.  Bos- 
ton:  ly.  C.  Page  &»Co. 


Mme.  Adeline  Genee  will  dance  next 
■  Saturday  night  In  the  ballet  scene  "La 
Camargo"  and  also  In  the  ballet  scenes 
from  Meyerbeer's  "Robert  le  Diable." 
The  Herald  published  last  Simday  a  de- 
scription of  the  former  ballet  In  which 
Mme.  Camargo,  the  famous  dancer,  is 
represented  aa  saving  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier whom  she  had  known  as  a  little  girl 
In  her  happy  village  and  weeping  over 
the  peasant  costume  of  her  childhood. 
It  Is  a  pretty  enough  story,  but  fictitious. 
To  begin  with  Mme.  Camargo  was  not 
a  villager,  hot  a  peasant's  daughter ;  she 
was  born  in  Brussels  and  her  father,  a 
member  of  a  highly  respectable  Spanish 
family,  was  a  dancing  master. 


Books 
About 


Bzcellent  lives  of  bal- 
let dancers  have  been 
published  in  France 
Dancers  within  the  last  half- 
I  dozen  years.  Bdmond  de  Goncourt's 
life  of  Marie  Madeleine  Guimard  was 
'  published  long  before  then.  It  is  a  dull 
book,  too  stuffed  with  uninteresting 
"documents."  This  cannot  be  said  of 
Gaston  Capon's  "Les  Vestrls,"  Auguste 
Ehrhard's  "Fanny  Elssler"  or  Emlle 
Dacler's  "Mlle^  Salle."  They  are  valua- 
ble additions  to  the  literature  of  the 
theatre;  they  give  a  picture  of  the 
times;  they  furnish  the  necessary  sta- 
tistical Information;  they  are  studies 
of  the  women  who  danced  their  way  to 
fame.  _ 

A  life  of  Marie  Anne  de  Camargo  by 
Gabriel  Letainturler-FradIn  was  pub- 
lished four  years  ago,  but  It  is  a  dis- 
appointing book.  It  is  only  a  story  of 
ber  amours  written  in  an  Inflamed 
style  as  If  for  export  purposes.  It 'f  of 
little  Importance  even  as 


licentious 


romance. 

Instead  of  giving  an  annotated  cata- 
logue of  her  lovers,  let  us  today  Inquire 
into  the  art  of  Mme.  Camargo,  a  prede- 
cessor of  Mme.  Genee.  What  were  the 
characteristics  of  her  art?  Was  she 
really  the  equal  of  her  rival,  Marie  Salle, 
whose  name  should  be  written  with  an 
acute  accent  over  the  final  "e"  of  her 
surname? 

Before  Camargo  and  Salle  were  rivals 
In  the  public  favor,  the  dancers  at  the 
Paris  Opera  were  obliged  by  a  decree  of 
1714  to  dance  in  costumes  provided  for 
them  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  In- 
vent and  wear  other  costumes.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  that  went  back  to  the 
"ballet  de  cour,"  each  costume  should 
be  characterized  by  accessories  or  orna- 
ments tha^spoke  to  the  eye.  The  World, 
personified  by  a  woman,  was  clothed  in 
a  sort  of  geographical  map,  with  France 
on  the  heart,  England  and  Germany  on 
each  side,  Italy  on  one  of  the  boots,  and 
on  her  back  were  "the  unknown  southern 
regions."  Music  wore  a  tunic  In  the  shape 
of  a  bass  viol  and  had  a  head  dress 
fashioned  like  a  guitar.  Furthermore, 
the  dancers  wore  panlers,  and  "tonne- 
lets,"  keg-like  arrangements  of  cloth  of 
gold  or  silver  around  their  legs,  which 
impeded  them  in  their  movements.  Their 
bodies  were  pinched  by  whalebone  stays. 
Their  skirts  were  long.  The  dance  pre- 
served the  solemnity,  stUtness,  and  cold- 
ness of  the  court. 


Tlie  Art  , ,  , 

Caniiirgo  that  she  aiWod 
"  a   bewitching  gayety 

Camargo  which  was  all  her  own  to 
distinction  and  fire  of  execution.  Her 
figure  was  very  favorable  to  her  talent; 
Lands,  feet,  legs,  stature,  all  were  per- 
fect; but  her  face,  though  expressive, 
was  not  remarkably  beautiful,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  famous  harlequin 
Dominique,  her  gayety  was  only  a  gay- 
ety of  the  stage;  In  private  life  she  was 
sadness  Itself.  This  last  statement  of 
("astll-Blaze  might  be  disputed.  She 
drew  crowds  to  the  Opera.    She  had  her 

'sworn  and  fierce  partisans.  Articles  of 
dre.ss  were  named  after  her,  and  a  shoe- 
maker made  a  fortune  out  of  her,  for 
the  noble  dames  of  Paris  insisted  on 
being  shod  a  la  Carmago.    She  was  in- 

I  trnduced  at  the  Tuilerles. 

By  fanciful  and  daring  improvisations 

' In  the  dance  she  shocked  the  conserva- 
tive who  would  have  died  for  the  old 
traditions.     They  characterized  her  as 

[  an  "admirable  glgotteuse,"  a  "grande 

1  croqueuse  d'entrechats."  A  "glgotteuse 
was  what  we  call  today  a  high  kicker, 
a  cutter  of  capers.  In  the  "entrechat" 
the  dancer  springs  up  and  crosses  her 
feet  several  times  in  the  air.  It  Is  said 
that  Camargo  was  the  first  to  cut  an 

I  "entrechat,"  and  it  was  in  1730.  She 

'crossed  her  feet  in  the  air  only  four 
times;  30  years  later  Miss  Lancy  crossed 
hers  six;  later  clEht  crossings  were 
jachieved.  Baron  insisted  that  he  had 
seen  a  dancer  cross  sixteen  times,  "but 
Idon't  think  for  a  moment  that  I  admire 
'such  gymnastics,  or  your  pirouettes." 
1  It  is  also  said  that  introducing  the 
entrechat  she  was  the  first  virtuoso  at 
Che  Opera  who  wore  drawers.  For  this 
the  was  laughed  at  by  her  sisters  on 
the  stage.  Some  time  afterward  one 
of  them,  Mariette,  met  with  a  sad  ac- 
cident and  unwillingly  posed  for  the 
ensemble  in  the  face  of  the  public.  She 
was  loudly  applauded,  but  the  police 
then  made  tiie  rule  that  no  actre.^s  or 

I  dancer  should  come  upon  the  stage  of 
anv  theatre  without  the  calecon.  This 
afterward  was  replaced  by  tights  and 
after  that  came  the  "tutu." 

U  appears,  by  the  way,  that  tlie 
pirouette  was  not  seen  at  the  Paris 
Opera  until  Ferville  and  Miss  Heinel 
brought  it  from  Stuttgart. 

The  Two       Marie    Anne    Cuppi  de 
_  Camargo  first  aroused  the 

Famous  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisian 
Rivals  public   in    1726    when  she 
was  16  years  old.    Marie  Salle  made  her 
debut  in  the  following  year.    The  latter 
had  more  fineness^  than  vivacity;  she 

'  was  graceful  rather  than  nimble;  she 
was  the  heiress  of  the  noble  classic 
manner.  Camargo  was  an  astonishing 
virtuoso,  a  "caperer,"  as  some  sniffed. 

Noverre,  who  revolutionized  and  en- ! 
nobled  the  ballet,  wrote  severely  about  | 
this  ■  "gigotteuse."     "I  have  seen  Miss  j 
Camargo    dance.     Some    writers    have ! 
wrongly  described  her  as  graceful.    Na-  j 
ture  had  refused  her  what  she  should 
have  had;  she  was  not  pretty;  she  was 
neither   tall   nor   well   made;   but  her 
dancing  was  light,  lively,  full  of  gaiety, 
brilliant.    The  ',1etes  battus'  sometimes 
called    pigeon- wing),    the    'royale,'  the 
entrechat  cut  without  rubbing  of  the 
feet    together,    all    these  movements 
which,   today  stricken  from  the  cata- 
logue of  the  dance,   had  a  seductive 
brillance.  were  executed  by  Miss  Ca- 
margo with  extreme  ease.    She  danced 
only    to    lively    music,   and    she  was 
graceful  only  in  rapid  movements;  but 
ease,  agility  and  gaiety  replaced  grace. 
She  was  intelligent,  and  she  exercised 
It  in  choosing  an  active,  agitated  genre, 
which  did  not  allow  the  spectators  time 
to  anatomize  and  perceive  the  faults 
of  construction." 

And  Noverre  said  of  Marie  Salle:  "She 
replaced  glitter  by  simple  and  touching 
grace;  free  from  affectation,  her  face 
was  noble,  expressive,  full  of  soul.  Her 
voluptuous  dancing  had  finesse  and 
lightness;  it  was  not  by  bounding  and 
capering  that  she  touched  the  heart." 

And  so  Voltaire  in  a  celebrated  madri- 
gal declared  that  Camargo  was  brilliant 
and  Salle,  ravishing;  that  the  Nymphs 

1  leaped  like  Camargo,  but  the  Graces 
danced  like  Salle.  And  there  are  the 
lines  of  Pope  and  Gay,  who  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  latter  in  London. 

i  I  know  her  now,  the  sylvan  groddeas  cries, 
Apneas  saw  her  once  In  such  disguise, 
Dplusion  vain!  her  era.ce,  her  easy  mien, 
Hpr  ev'ry  step  discloses  beauty's  queen. 
But    soon    the    laughing    nymphs    tlie  fraud 
confess'd, 

For   they  to  grace   her  fea»t,   had  Salle 
drese'd. 

It  should  not  be  forrottea  that  Mlsa 

('amargo  was  the  first  to  shorten  the 
dancer's  skirt,  so  that  the  feet  could 
be  seen  to  the  ankle  and  the  spectator 
could  follow  the  scheme  of  the  steps. 
Voltaire,  who  like  Noverre,  favored  Miss, 
Salle,  said  that  Miss  Camargo  was  the  \ 
first  to  dance  like  a  man.  | 

Miss  Camargo  left  the! 

Peaceful    1'^^^  f    ^'^^^  ; 

There  is  a  curious  trib-  I 
Endil^    ute  to  her  in  the  "Cor- 
respondence Lltteraire"  of  Grimm  and 
Diderot  (May,  1770). 

"Death  has  taken  from  us  two  retired 
virgins  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
vulgarly  called  the  Opera.  They  have 
long  been  dead  to  the  theatre  and  their 
honorable  old  age  was  supported  by  the 


1 


fruit:,  ul  their  youthful  work.  Thr:  i.ainc.s! 
of  Camargo  and  Carton  will  be  <  tci  n^ill- 
celebrated  In  the  annals  of  the  Oi.i  ia 
Mademoiselle  Camargo,  sister  of  CuplB 
the  violinist,  known  In  the  green  room 
by  a  thousand  brilliant  adventures,  : 
Itnmortallzed  herself  at  the  Opera  as 
the  establlsher  of  the  dance  with  capor- 
Ings  which  Mademoiselle  Allard  has  car- 
]  rled  in  our  day  to  a  high  degree  of  p"i - 
faction  and  glory.  It  was  Camargo  who 
first  dared  to  shorten  her  skirt  and  this  ■ 
useful  Invention,  which  allowed  ama-  ' 
teurs  to  judge  Intelligently  the  legs  of 
dancer."",  has  since  been  generally 
adopted;  but  It  came  very  near  occasion-  ' 
ing  a  very  dangerous  schism.  | 
"The  Jansenlsts  of  the  pit  cried  heresy  [ 
and  scandal,  and  did  not  wish  to  brook  1 
the  shortened  skirts.  The  Mollnlsts,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  this  Inno- 
vation brought  tis  nearer  the  spirit  of 
the  primitive  church,  which  was  vexed 
,  by  seeing  pirotiettes  embarrassed  by  the 
length  of  petticoats.  The  sorbonne  of 
the  Opera  had  difficulty  for  a  long  time 
In  establishing  sound  doctrine  on  this 
point  of  discipline  which  divided  the 
faithful.  At  last  it  was  suggested"— 
here  I  am  obliged  to  paraphrase  a  little 
for  the  original  Is  In  a  free-thlnking 
vein — "a  compiomlse  which  put  every- 
body in  accord;  It  was  decreed  that 
skirts  should  be  shortened;  but  It  was 
decreed  at  the  same  time,  as  an  article 
of  faith,  that  no  dancer  should  appear 
I  In^  the  opera  hoose  without  drawers. 

"This  decision  has  since  become  a  point 
of  fundamental  discipline  in  the  ortho- 
dox church  by  the  general  acceptance 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  Opera  and  the 
faithful  who  frequent  these  holy  places. 
I  had  the  pleasure  at  arriving  In 
France  to  find  Camargo  still  on  the 
stage,  but  she  was  in  he^  autumn  and 
was  entering  upon  her  winter.  She 
has  lived  since  in  a  peaceful  and  honor- 
able retirement,  with  a  half  dozen  dogs 
and  a  friend  who  out  of  a  thousand  and 
one  lovers  remained  constant.  To  him 
she  bequeathed  her  dogs.  He  has  given 
her  a  magnificent  burial,  and  everybody 
admired  the  prevailing  color,  white 
symbol  of  virginity,  which  women  not 
married  have  a  right  to  claim  for  funer- 
al ceremonies.  Since  Camargo  left  the 
Opera,  dancing  of  all  sorts  has  made 
so  great  progress  that  her  agility,  so 
marvelled  at  in  her  time,  would  have 
obtained  only  very  moderate  applause 
In  comparison  with  Mademoiselle  Allard 
and  other  leapers  less,  light-footed  than 
this  last;  but  to  go  down  to  posterity 
depends  wholly  on  finding  oneself  In 
the  epoch  of  shortened  skirts." 

It  ha.s  been  said  that  Camargo  died  in 
poverty.  The  story  is  absurd.  M.  Dacler 
in  his  life  of  Salle  gives  a  list  of  plate 
and  jewelry  left  by  Camargo,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  the  modest  inventory  of 
Salle's  possessions.  But  Marie  Salle,  in 
a  debauched  period,  was  conspicuous 
for  the  sobriety  of  her  life,  and  scandal, 
raging  in  its  quest,  could  content  Itself 
only  with  a  vague  and  baseless  rumor. 
Let  us  add  that  in  Camargo's  cellar 
were  found  484  carafons  of  Burgundy, 
104  of  Spanish  wines  and  22  of  different 
white  wines,  whift  in  SaUe's  there  were 
only  a  few  bottles. 


Genee 
in  "Robert 


And  Mme.  Genee 
will  dance  "the  bal- 
let    of     'Robert  le 

the  Devil"  DiaWe  " 

"Robert  tol  que  J'alme !"  There  was 
a  time  when  concert  sopranos  put  their 
tru't  in  this,  "Ernani,  fly  with  me!"  and 
Harrison  Millard's  "Waiting."     Meyer- 1 
beer's  opera  is  practically  unknown  to  ! 
the  younger  generation,  who,  however,  [ 
still  read  in  Berlioz's  treatise  about  the 
spectral  effect  of  the  bassoons  in  the 
scene  where  the  nuns  rise  from  their 
tombs. 

When  the  old  Duke  d'lvry  and  Lady 
Kew  met  and  talked  together  confi- 
dentially, Thackeray  said  :  "Old  scandals 
woke  up  and  naughtinesses  rose  out  of  I 
tlieir  graves,  and  danced  and  smirked, 
and  gibbered  again,  like  those  wicked 
nuns  whom  Bertram  and  Robert  le 
Diable  evoke  from  their  sepulchres  whilst 
the  bassoon  performs  a  diabolical  in- 
cantation." As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  more  than  one  bassoon  in  this  in- 
cantation. 

Has  the  opera  been  perfoi-med  in  Bos- 
ton since  October,  1877,  when  Mmes. 
Pappenheim,  Wilde,  Phillips  and  Charles 
R.  Adams,  Carleton  and  Tagliapietra 
were  in  the  same  company? 

The  ballet  music  is  at  the  end  of  the 
third  act.  Robert,  ruined  at  play  and  ' 
despairing  of  winning  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Isabelle,  listens  to  his  father,  i 
the  fiend  Bertram,  who  urges  him  to 
pluck  a  magic  bough  in  a  ruined  con- 
vent, which  will  give  him  power  over 
any  woman.  This  convent  was  founded 
by  St.  Rosalie,  but  the  nuns  at  last  fell 
into  grievous  sins.  Bertram  invokes 
them  from  their  tombs.  There  is  a 
bacchanale  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Robert.  There  are  thre»  scenes  of 
seduction — by  the  wine  cup,  by  the  dice 
and  by  love.  Robert  succumbs  and 
plucks  the  bough.  The  part  of  Helene, 
the  abbess,  wa-a  the  first  danced  by 
Marie  Taglloni. 

The  music  to  "La  Camargo"  Is  writ- 
ten by  Dora  Estelle  Bright,  to-  whose 
music.  Inadequately  played,  Mme.  Genee 
danced  In  "The  Dryad,"  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre,  May  5,  1911.  This  gomposer, 
an  Englishwoman,  was  born  In  1863  and 
took  prizes  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  She  appeared  successfully  as  a 
pianist  in  German  cities  In  18S9.  and  hn^ 


wiittHii  orcliMtral  pieces,  two  piano 
I  oncertos,  chamber  music  and  songs. 


Philhaxmonio 
Concert 
Today 


The  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York 
win  make  Us  third  ap-'' 
pearance  in  this  city 
this  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  It 
fii-at  visited  Boston  with  Mr.  Mahler 
Ei.s  conductor.  Last  season  it  came  with 
Joseph  Stransky,  the  present  conductor. 
The  history  of  the  Philharmonic  is  long 
And  honorable.  Devoted  to  the  presen- 
tation of  master  works  by  classic  and 
modern  composers  It  has  been  the  first 
la  the  United  States  to  bring  out  many[ 
of  the  most  celebrated  compositions. 
The  list  of  Us  conductors  Includes  men  I 
of  InternaUonal  renown.  Mr.  Stransky, 
who  won  his  reputation  chiefly  in  Ber- ' 
lln,  has  established  himself  firmly  In 
New  York. 

The  Philharmonic  brings  as  soloist 
Mlacha  Elman,  the  violinist,  of  whose 
magnetic  power  and  remarkable  facility  1 
there  is  no  need  to  speak.  | 
The  program  is  one  that  may  well' 
commend  itself:  "Weber,  overture  to 
"Buryanthe";  Beethoven,  Symphony  in 
C-mlnor  No.  B;  Brahms,  violin  concerto 
(Mr.  Elman);  Liszt,  Symphonic  poen 
"Tasso." 

Miss  Tina  "^'"^ 

young   Russian  pianist, 
first  came  here  unherald- 
Kecital  ed,   but   at  once  excited 
attention  by  the  peculiar  beauty  of  her 
teubh,  the  8uren«as  of  her  technique 

ar.d  thf'  charm  and  distinction  of  her 
tation.    Coming  again,  she  con- 
the    good    impression  already 
During  her  absence  from  this 
she   has  played   in  European 
itii  marked  success  and  without 
I  ken  a  commanding  position 

1  I  |ui«-  am  of  her  concert  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall  will  be 
*8  follows:  Mozart,  Larghetto;  Weber. 
Hondo  Brlllante;  Schumann,  sonata  In 
rp  minor,  op.  U;  Chopin,  three 
ei  ,  Strauss-Tauzig:  Waltz  Caprice 
on  .\Iau  lebt  nur  elnmal";  Liszt, 
sonata  del  Petrarca.  No.  123,  and  Span- 
ish Hhapsodie. 

Alfred  Den^hau 
sen,  baritone  of  this 

hauscn's  Song^j^y       give  a  song 

Eecital  recital  In  Steinert 
,HaU  on  Friday  eveniiig.  He  is  welt 
known  here  as  a  virile,  intelligent  and 
tasteful  singer,  a  good  musician,  an  ar- 
tist of  high  alms  and  serious  purpose. 

His  program  is  one  of  unusual  mter 
est,  and.  It  is  here  given  In  full 


1      i     .  ' 

of   ■J.i    .-OlK'-l         11'    •■>''■  '  . 

ton   to    Boston.  At   fdcn  o. 
represents,  both  by  P'/"°  ,  , 

two  composers  only,  chosen      •       "  , 

an  hour  and  a  quarter. 


__  Mme.    Sarah  Bern-, 

,     hardt    celebrated    her  i 
Bernhardt's    birthday — she  was  born 

Birthday    m   i844— with  pomp 

and  ceremony  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  Lon- 
don, and  London  newspapers  just :  re- 
ceived give  full  accounts  of  the  speeches 
by  Lady  Bancroft,  Eart  Beauchamp.^t>  e 
■RVonch  ambassador.    Sir   Heioeii  , 

and  t^'^"^""'    ..pn==ant"  when  she  was 
'ZJ^n    or  heTarwitne.sea  it;  and 
he«  ?s  Mme.  Bernhardfs  speech: 
1    My  D«ai-  Frlends-l  cannot  tod  worfls  .^^^^^^ 
press  all  that  1b  in ^eart  i 

""A  J  arT  h«rcommenco<l  rEnteute 
'  .1  stoiK-  t»  thp  marvellous  rdl- 


Lemer's 


rae  il^sni^  "^"iiThopr'that'our  heart. 


Mr.  Deng- 


The 

p'art"i3°made  up 'of  old  German 
;   tfha  second    by    more  modern 
'.n  composers;  the  third  of  songs 
It  is  a  pleasnre  to  find 
aid.  Moussorgsky  represent- 
<ongs  are  too  little  1'"°^" 
I  believe  that  Mrs.  Emil  Paur 
.e  first  to  sing  songs  by  the  for- 
Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  at  one  f 
!s  brought  out    a  charactenstlc 
,,v  Moussoigsky. 
-'.offnung    (1452).    Eln  Schoen 
n  (1555),   Galiarda,   Itons  Leo 

,  v;oi),    Holde   Ph>-lUs  (1-42) 

;  lerr   Jesu.    Joh.    Seb.  Bach 

Staendchen.    Jos.  Haydn 
,    BussUed,  L.  Van  Beethoven 
Mi-I)'.  Llebesbotschaft  and  Frueh 
laube.   Schubert;   Aus  den  Oest 
To«en     Balsazaar.  Schumann; 
Brahms;  Staendchen.  Strauss; 
,iielt     Der    Musikant,  Hugo 
,ot    with    Angels.  Rubinstein; 
1.,   ■  of  the  Dark  Forest  and  the  Sleep- 
"princess,  Borodin;  O  Come  to  Me, 
and    Divination    by  Water, 
MS  of  the  Poor  and  Siege  of 
Moussorksky.    Carl  Lamson 
,,  be  the  accompanist. 

.  ,  Selden  Miller  of  Phila- 

belaen    ^  aelphia  win  give  three 

Miller's  pjano  and  song  recitals  j 
Concerts  in  steinert  Hall,  Tues-  I 
J  >  iifternoons.  Nov.  19,  Dec.  3  and  Dec.  j 
17  The  first  will  be  devoted  to  piano  ] 
pieces  and  songs  by  Schubert  and  Schu- 
i,  -:in;  the  second  to  piano  pieces  and 
...  r'H  by  MacDowell  and  Grieg;  the 
.  ', , '  (T  to  piano  pieces  by  Brahms  and 

'      "  Miller  obtained  bis  early  education 
■.i;-.copal  Academy.  Philadelphia.  ; 
r:e    of   14   he   was  "Interim- 
at  St.  Clement's  church.  At 
i  I      age  of  17  he  went  to  China  in  .i  I 
,„g  vessel  for  his  health.    On  the 
rn  voyage  the  ship  was  driven  into 
,0  Town,  and  there  he  took  part  in  a 
.^crt.    Arriving   at   Philadelphia  he 
time  known  as  an  organist  and  choir 
-ter  and  held  important  position.s. 
s   a   pianist,    he   has    appeared  as 
oist  with  the  Philadelphia  orotiestra 
■arlous  cities,  and  in  chamber  cen- 
ts in  Philadelphia,   5few  York  and 
•  lln.   He  has  also  conducted  choral 
letles. 

lU   three  years  ago  he  be?an  to 
.     his    voice.   He    has  studied 
■  n  l-'loreiice  as  well  as  Phila- 
,  ;    V    .•   York;   and   he  has 
.".nd  composition  In 


French  accent,  but  every  word  was  per-  I 
fectly  distinct  and  the  last  phrase  was 
given  as  a  thrilling  cry.  It  had  all  the 
effect  of  one  of  her  great  passages  of 
acting  on  the  stage;  and  the  recollection, 
of  it  remains  the  most  vivid  memory  of  j 
a  remarkable  occasion." 

Mr.  Filson  Young  was  moved  to  mor- 
alize: "When,  with  considerable  awk- 
wardness and  English  angularity,  we 
laid  our  tribute  at  Sarah  Bernhardfs; 
feet  yesterday,  the  triumph  of  the  oc- 
casion impressed  me  less  than  its 
pathos. 

"Some  such  sense  is  unavoidable,' 
when  one  contemplates  a  woman  who, 
"both  in  her  person  and  her  art,  has  been 
wholly  dedicated  to  joy.  hurrying  tow-i 
ard  that  wintry  age  to  which  'never- 
resting  Time  leads  Summer  on.' 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  make  prettji 
speeches  about  eternal  youth;  delicious 
and  beautiful  as  was  her  demeanor,  we 
all  knew  in  our  h?arts  t^at  this  most 
desired  of  all  women  of  her  time  had 
reached  the  stage  when  the  most  vivid 
consciousness  of  power,  the  most  un- 
mistakable guerdons  of  triumph,  must 
be  replaced  by  memories;  and  lnevitabl> 
—in  the  case  of  anything  so  pagan  as 
the  career  of  an  attress— the  thought 
struck  r-hill.  , 

"Truly  the  great  actor  deser^^es  these 
tremendous  tributes,  which  sometimes 
seem  exaggerated  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  laurels  of  greater  men 
and  women.  For  he  is  immortal  onl> 
In  his  life-time.  The  writer  has  his 
book,  the  painter  his  picture,  to  live 
and  speak  for  him  when  he  is  gone; 
but  when  the  actor  goes  he  goes  utterly 
How  just  and  natural  It  is,  then,  that 
while  he  is  still  here  we  should  pot 
spare  our  praises  or  rewards,  nor  tali 
of  our  assurances  that  his  labors  are 
valued  and  applauded.  There  is  no 
posthumous  fame  for  him. 


■  ,  11  ,.    ..1    Ur     111"    I    Ullf;ll:-tl  •  , 

'.V8    is    M.    Marcel    Gerbido,,  .  Lne 

I  the-   old    American    farmer.     ^ ' 
ribbs  who  sows  his  land  with  nugK.  = 
'    Art  fh^n^  seUs  it.  at  a  high  figure,  to 
I  ^n  u^uspecting  New  York  banker.  We 
'         no  idea  that  such  innocence  pre- 
'  vafleJ  in  Anierican  finance^  .."""fru 
if  linv  one  could  make  us  believe  it.  It 
1  M    Gemier,  who  is  superb  as  Tim- 
othy'   ThT  thesis  of  the  play  is  cer- 
?a?nly  remaikable,  but  not  devoid  o 
charm.     The  wife  of  the  hero  (G  bb^ 
junior)  ruins  her  husband  because  it  Is 
better  for  his  morals.    Heie  if  ^^e  J-e 
verse  of  the  wife's  action  in  Samson, 
and  some  other  modern  pla>;s.  Incl- 
1  dentally    U  establishes  a  contrast  be- 
what  the  author  apparently  re- 
gards Js  French  and  American  ideals, 
lut  as  M  Gerbidon  Is  French,  he  gives 
-teau  role,'  of  course,  to  his  coun- 
'  ^woman.     She  is  all  tenderness  and 
cSm  as  incarnated  by  Mme.  Andree 

^M^-^'oLwharn  also  writes  that  Uie 
critics  are  unanimous  in  praising  Bein- 
stein's  "Le  Detour"  in  its  revived  forrn. 
"It  has  the  charm,  as  well  as  the  impet- 
uosity of  voutli  about  it.  11  paints  Ufa 
af  t  is,  anri  enforces  the  truth  that  one 
escapes'  with  difficult>^  from  one  s  ear b 
surroundings.  Jaccueline,  who  is  own 
tister  to  Guv  de  Maupassant  s  ^\etif, 
ts  though  naturally  honest,  affected  by 
/the  olrcumetances  of  her  birth.  Though 


Af  lii'^  '    ' ■ 

published  1  '  ' 

And  that  i 
for  hlin  of  '.-i  ain  and  t!..-  i-P'"-"''"-- 
by  Aaamat  Batuk,  and  tills  awakens  a 
memory.  In  the  middle  seventies  of  the 
last  centurj".  M.  Thleblin,  who  wrote 
r.ver  the  above  mentioned  pen  name,  was 
in  Boston.  Tiis  nom  do  plume  was 
adODted   w  was   writing  letters 

from  TurU.  P-U  «--Tt'.^„ 

His  visit  h,  ,  ,  after  lie  had  written 

about  Spain  and  while  he  was  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  I 
recall  that  he  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the    numerous   dell>.-ious    Spanish  fruit 
drinks,   which- .-ft  e  4W...not,  .have.  here.  | 
This,  of  course,  referred  to  conditions 
existing  many  years  ago,  but  I  think 
todav  we  could  out  distance  Spam  in 
the  "number    of    our    palatable  fruity 
beverages     M.  Thleblin  while  here  made 
his    headduarters    at    Loiils    Ober's  in 
Winter  place.  Init  one  night,  after  the 
play,  some  of  the  boys  Invited  him  to 
a  supper  at  a  hostleiT  of  less  Parisian 
■  pretensions    and  among  tlie  viands  or- 
;  dered  was  French  toast.    This  was  out 
of  compliment  to  the  guest  of  the  or- 
'   casion     M.  Thleblin  looked  at  this  dish 
critically,  tasted  of  It,  and  remarked :  ; 
!   "Well,  I  am  a  Frenchman,  but  I  never 
1  tasted  French  toast  before." 

Personally  Served. 

Later,  with  some  of  tha  leading 
lights  of  the  old  Boston  Courier,  he  en- 
joyed a  dinner  at  Taft's,  Point  Shirley, 
though  the  sameness  of  the  cooking 
there  did  not  appeal  to  him.  "They 
broil  evervlhing,"  he  said;  "why 
not  vary  the  .serving  with  a  ragout  or 
somethinK  of  that  sort."  The  genial 
Taft  believed  In  simple  cooking  of  his 
birds  and  water  edibles.  He  held  that 
the  natural  flavor  of  his  offerings 
were  preserved  by  his  methods.  '  Good, 
:»  cent  butter,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
was  the  proper  dressing  for  what  he 
called  turbot.  1  never  learned  what 
the  Joke  was -concerning  the  price  men- 
tioned, but  I  knew  there  was  one  by 
his  smiling.  And  with  what  pride  lie 
used  to  display  the  contents  of  his 
weli-fllled,  old-fashioned  ice-chests  be- 
fore his  guests  sat  down  to  table!  M 
Thleblin  was  pleased  with  this  anc, 
also  with  the  hospitable  way  the  hos.' 
met  his  patrons  at  the  door  and  badr 


i  she  maites  Vong  de^our^  in  marrying 
;  respectably.  •milieu.' 

lenged  ethically,  seems  to  e>"e>  ^J* 

"jkau^"rs%t^c^vrg^^^^^ 

v^ctfo^T^He  Continues  t^^^^^^^^^  _  ...^  „  , 

of  the  forward  school  at  the  Theatre  a  ^^^^^^  farewell  at  the  same  place.  -Th.:  , 
Arts.  It  is  an  open  secrf*  \Xk  -Thel  French  visitor  was  charmed  with  wha.  . 
I  sacrificed  a  fortune  in  this  work.^^^in^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^        originality  o. 

the  tavern  and  wrote  about  It  in  tr,' 
New  York  Sun,  in  a  poem  model  le. 
after  Thackeray's  "Ballad  of  Boulll.^ 
baJsse."  Of  It  I  recall  only  the., 
lines : 

A  great,  huge  block  of  tlniiwr. 

Without  a  portico  or  r.lohe. 
Where  vou  can  get  all  kliH<i  c(  dInnerB 
Of  Yn'nlice  game  aud  Yankee  fieh. 
Remark  the  rhyme.   It  reminds  one  of 
Thackerayfs. 

Liniavaddy  Inn's 

But  ft  humtile  bail-'nousa, 
Where  von  may  procure 
Whiskey  and  potatoes. 
I  lost  track  of  M.  Thleblin  long,  long 
ago  but  a  salad  made  by  him  at  Ober  s 
with  harmonizing  liquids,  was  a  health- 
ful   feast    to    be    remembered.  Taft, 
too,  has  disappeared,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  old-school  landlords  who  manifested 
a  personal  Interest  in  each  of  his  guests. 
1    Dorchester.  Nov.  12,  1912.  BAIZE 


I  latest  Play,  'Marie  d'Aout.'  to  whicli 

is  discharged  'because  she  is  low 
snirlted  '  and  his  old  cashier,  who  steals 
to  savehPs  .on,  the  dramatist  has  given 
us  types  such  as  Dickens  loved  to  painty 
T-ho  nliv  is  lugubrious,  but  there  is 
psychology  n  i^even  it'th.  author  has 
dSkculty  in  communicating  sentiment. 
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Coleridge-Taylor  leU 
estate  of  the  gross  value 
of  £874.  The  net  person- 
ality has  been  sworn  at 
fT^fi  A  concert  on  an  Imposing  scale 
wm  be^iven  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife 
and  children  In  the  Royal  Albert  Hal 
on  Nov  22.  The  program  will  consist 
entirely  of  the  dead  composer's  works^ 
Knoblauch's  play   "Kismet"   will  be 


will 

P-i^l'fJi^V  ^.^a'"?^-Fum" 
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Mr.    Titterton  com- 
plained that  "Une  Nult 
de    Noel"    in  which 
the  Stage   Mme.    Bernhardt  ap- 
peared, did  not  give  her  great  oppor- 
tunities.   "The  part  of  the  Vivandiere  Is 
too  colloquial  for  her;  In  familiar  col- 
loquy, her  dignity  and  tragic  force  tearj 
the  dialogue  to  pieces."  .  j 

Louis  Bouwineester  has  been  PlayinS 
at    the    Palladium,    London,    in    '  The 
Grip"     He  took   the   part  of  Farmer 
Hardouin,    80    years    old,    a  paralytic, 
dumb,  but  able  to  see  and  hear.  He 
was  once  famous  for  his  grip,  the  grip 
'  of  the  Hardouin.    His  son,  Hippolyte. 
is  50.    The  wife  of  Hippolyte,  half  his, 
age,  has  a  lover  and  the  father  seeai 
their  endearments.    "Below  the  farm- 
house are  huge  dark,  deep  cellars,  the| 
stairway  is  perilous;  It  breaks  beneath 
the  weight  of  a  manservant,  who  saves 
himself  by  clinging  on  to  the  rafte-.s. 
Hippolyte  is  out  of  the  house,  but  the 
I  wife  is  warned  to  tell  him  of  the  danger. 
•Whereat  she  smiles.    You  can  imagine 
the  denouement;  you  can  Imagine  our 
horror  as  we  watch  the  father  vamly 
striving  to  warn  his  son,  as  we— .antt 
the    father— watch    Hippolyte  diescend 
the  staircase,  pause,  reascend  and  final- 
ly disappear;  you  can  Imagine  how  we 
—and  the  father-wait  for  the  cry  and 
the    crash;    you    <*in    guess   how  the 
I  paralytic  comes  to  life  again,  seizes  the 
murderess  in   the   Hardouin  gnp  and 
strangles  her,  and  how  In  awful,  broken 
i  fvurbles  he  teUs  his  tale  to  the  return- 
I  ing   servant."     Bouwmeester   gave  a 
powerful  and  loathsome  picture  of  senil-j 
ity  disease  and  helpless  agony;  we  were! 
»ot  spared  a  whimper,  a  slobber  or  a 
'  ^pe     A  thrilling  piece  of  work,  and 
the  climax  when  Jean  Marie  arises  in 
his   staggering  might  is  titanic.  His 
make-up    was    gha.stly    in    an  untidj, 
old-womanish  way." 


Melchiop  Lengyei's  drama 
"Typhoon"  ivUl  be  made  mto  an  oper^ 
music  by  a  German  not  named,  with 
Mareuerite  Sylva  as  the  heroine 
'  MrBendcU  played  the  plano  for  «, 
hours  at  a  'Stretch  in  the  happy  town 
cf  Potchestroom,  South  Afiica. 

Sb^as  tuneful,  .-eful  y  and  le- 

shrleke-a—Brayvow!"  on  the  entry  of 
each  stage  lavorlte,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  add  the  intimacy  of  'Brayvow, 
Gertfe''  'Brayvow,  Grade!'  and  Bray- 
vow joe'.'  on  the  appearance  of  Miss 
rertie  Millar,  Miss  Grade  Leigh, 
S^d  Mr.  Joseph  Coyne.  To  those  who 
old-fashioned  enough  to  regard  the 
female  voice  as  unadapted  to  such  ebuU  - 
!  lions,  these  sounds  were  perhaps  a  little 
ungrateful"  .  - 


-we  Uke  pleasure  in  printing  the  f>l-l 
lowing  Nature  Note.  It  appeared  In  tlej 

tost  and  Gazette,  -^'^^./SC Yo^^ 
^lizabethtown,  Essex  -^^f^^'^^,,^,^  and 
every  Thursda>._         fae^^  interested 


,ther  bee-masters  snoum  ^--^-^^^ 
the  extraordinary  lilting 


theiVfavorlte  Iniect.  ^_-,,g„ 
T     HONEY  I^      ^"^"";_„,HnB  cornfsh 

L    his  ?°Klns  u^p  about  CO  lbs. 

&t°p!?rt  ^".r..h'^or^ilue"V^uantit,  of 

^--r  .^/^rhc^'Tp-iun^-  •■-™ir^"orc:^- 

f.am  the  It^"»"  J'™"^!  r    "it  "c 
nice "  it  goes  back  to  K, 
nl?'  is  a  sUU  older  form 


"Off"  and  "Near." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  you  seem  to  take  an  Interest  in 
animal  pictures,  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  picture  In  this  morning's  Her 
aid  orv-page  4  where  the  artist  lias  pic 
tured  a  yoke  of  oxen  hauling  a  jag  of 
wood.    If  you  win  take  a  look  at  this 
i  you  will  find  that  the  driver  Is  on  the 
;  offside  of  his  team.    A  few  weeks  ago 
1  there*  was  a  picture  In  one  of  the  maga- 
zines of  a  Conestoga  wagon,  with  the 
i  teamster  on  the  oft  side  of  his  team. 
Both  of  the.se  pictures  are  Impossible 
I  from  a  practical    point    of    view  and 
'  neither  of  them  could  be  taken  from  a 
photograph.     The   driver   when  riding 
always  sits  on  the  off  side  of  the  wagon, 
but  iie  always  walks  on  the  near  side 
of  his  team  and  when  he  rides  on  the 
wheel  horse  It  Is  always  on  the  horse 
on  the  near  or  left  hand  side  of  the 
team.  , 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection 
with  this  that  the  rules  of  the  road  differ 
In  the  different  provinces  of  Canada;  in 
Quebec  and  the  provinces  ea,st  the  rule 
of  the  road  Is  to  turn  to  the  left,  thus 
following  tlie  English  and  French  law. 
but  in  Ontario  and  tiie  western  prov- 
inces the  rule  is  the  same  as  the  Amer- 
ican-turn to  the  right.  The  driver  In 
both  cases  sits  on  the  right  so  that  he 
can  use  liis  whip  hand  easily. 

.S.  P.  SHARPLES. 
Boston,  Nov.  8,  1912. 

PHILHAMC  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  and  Mlscha  Elman,  vloUnlst,  drew 
an  audience  yesterday  afternoon  that 
filled  Symphony  Hall.  M>^ny  "^ood.  The 


but  "coro- 


program  v,-as  as  follow 
ture  to  "Euryanthe" 
phony  No.  5,  C  min  i 
Scene  from  "Feuersnot 
certo  for  violin  'Mr.  i 
Ufszt.  Symphonic  Poem, 

Thlf  orchestra  is  iurtu 
^trarspr  In  ■Rostn"  vl 


I  wholly  lo  music,  h.v 
was  safd  at  th«  ttmo 
(  ililM  in.iKi  iiii  was  not  of  the  con- 
iliiotor's  maklns:  that  he  wished  to  play 
onn  of  Beethoyen'd  symphonlM.  Yes- 
terday he  had  hla  way. 

The  charactertstica  of  thli  orchestra 
are  well  known  to  concert  goers.  Chief 
«monr  them  are  ploatlclty,  a  well-es' 
tabllshed  routine  proficiency,  a  sonority 
that  Is  brilliant  when   brlllance  Is  re- 
quired.    The  various  choirs  are  well- 
pqulpped,   thouKh  our  old   friend  Mr. 
Kelter  Is  Still  Inclined  to  play  solo  In 
ensemble.      The    strlnKS    are  Incisive 
rather  than  oily  :  the  wood-wind  as  a 
•""iy  has  precision,  and  the  flutes  and 
(-.soons  are  especially  good;  the  brass 
'    tonal    Quality   even   In  'fortissimo 
ages.     New   York  may  well  take 
■  In  this  orchestra,  and  not  only  on 
ount  of  Its  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory. 

j  The  program  contained  no  sops  for  a 
[Sunday  afternoon  audience,  but  the 
audience  of  yesterday  was  enthusiastic 
without  partiality.  Even  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  well-worn  "Eurlganthe" 
overture  was  bo  enjoyed  that  Mr. 
fStiansky  was  obliged  to  bow  several 
iiinfs  In  acknowledRement,  and  the  con- 
rrvto  of  Brahms,  which  cannot  Justly  be 
described  as  ear-tlckllng  or  hair-raising, 
was  applauded  as  thouKh  Mr.  Elman  had 
lUHHPd  molasses  and  lighted  rockets, 
I'lnwheels,  and  a  set  piece  with  a  soar- 
iHR  American  eagle.  All  thl.s  showed 
that  a  huge  miscellaneous  and  holiday 
audience  will  enjoy  good  orchestral 
music  provided  the  performance  be  In- 
teresting. Mr.  Elman's  full,  rich,  beau- 
tiful tone  and  his  amazing  sureness  In 
technic  made  many  forget,  while  they 
vere  under  the  spell  of  the  violinist, 
I  hp  Inherent  dryness  and  forbidding 
iiisterity  In  many  of  Brahms'  pages. 

Mr.  Stransky  evidently  wished  to  dot 
all  the  "i'a"  and  cross  all  the  "t's"  in 
ihe  symphony.  lie  was  not  always  will- 
ing to  trust  Beethoven's  own  expres- 
'ion.  and  so  he  then  emphasized,  Itali- 
c\-/.p.d,  over-elaborated,  gave  undue  Im- 
I'Ortance  to  measures  that  have  little 
significance  In  themselves,  as  though  he 
read  in  them  an  esoteric  meaning.  Now, 
he  was  not  sensational  In  this;  he  was 
painstaking,  serious  and  slijcere;  but 
what  was  the  result?  In  his  desire  to 
ffive  an  elastic  and  emotional  interpre- 
tation, to  av  .ld  the  cold  accuracy  and 
choking  rigidity  of  an  acaderojc  reading, 
he  often  checked  the  flow  of  musical 
Ideas,  and  little  details  were  brought 
out  Ro  prominently  that  they  disturbed 
the  long  melodic  lino  to  which  they 
should  have  been  subordinated.  This 
was  I  particularly  noticeable  in  the  sec- 
ond 'movement,  although  the  first  move- 
ment and  the  Scherzo  did  not  escape 
injury.  The  Finale  was  played  with 
inirkca  effect,  nor  did  the  Interest  flag 
after  the  first  pompous  and  triumphant 
announcement,  in  fact,  Mr.  Stranjky's 
t.alent  was  more  fully  dl^piayed  .In  this 
Finale  than  In  the  preceding  move- 
ments. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  singer  should 
sing  his  pauses.  This  truth  was  estab- 
lished long  before  l^Ii".  Plunket  Greene's 
lirlnted  advice  to  his  erring  brethren 
and  sisters  on  the  concert  stage.  But 
Llie  pauses  may  be  so  long  and  so  fre- 
quent that  the  song,  weary  of  waiting. 
Impatient  at  repeated  Interruptions,  dls- 
I appears  and  will  not  be  coaxed  back. 
I  When  there  is  the  desire  to  be  con- 
itinually  effective,  and  the  striving  is 
apparent,  climaxes  are  discounted. 
There  are  portentous  hints  that  disap- 
point; the  effect  that  should  be  like  a 
tliunder-clap  has  been  anticipated 

It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the  orchestral 
performance  was  almost  always  inter- 

I  esting,  often  brilliant.  Mr.  Elman's 
treatment  of  the  concerto  was  engross- 
ii-.f;.  and  not  merely  through  the  rare 
sensuousness  of  tone  and  con.summate 
virtuoso  ease.    He  is  to  be  thanked  for 

I  refusing  to  gratify  the  insatiate  appetite 
of  encore-flends. 


riiH  Duke  do  -Morni  lii.si  iil)S(U\ed  hiT 
and  presented  her  with  a  victoria  and 
a  cloak  lined  with  sable.  She  flaunted  i 
thlf5  cloak  with  the  fur  outside  until  Uie 
duke  said  to  her:  "The  other  side,  my' 
poor  child;  the  fur  looks  ugly  shown  In' 
this  way."  The  Emperor  sent  her  a  set 
of  emeralds  and  she  sang  at  the  bap- 
tismal mass  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 


In  Full  Splendor. 

Her  chestnut  hair  wtuj  bushy;  her 
complexion  transparent,  and  Roger  de 
Keauvolr  said  that  her  teeth  were  a 
keyboard  which  called  for  chords.  This 
was  In  the  Fifties  and  .Sixties.  She  was 
a  woman  of  five  o'clocka  and  late  sup- 
pers. Whom  did  she  not  know  In  those 
days  and  nights?  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
otherwise  known  as  "Citron,"  Auber, 
Kossinl,  Meyerbeer,  Dr.  Veron,  who  was 
once  defined  as  "belly,  vanity,  and  a 
cravat";  Egyptian  pashas,  wasteful 
Brazilians,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  old 
Prince  Demidoff,  who,  still  greedy,  with 
trembling  hands  splashed  sauces  over 
the  table  cloth,  his  clothes  and  the  dress 
of  the  woman  that  ventured  to  sit  next 
him.  Miss  Hamaekers  knew  them  all — 
statesmen,  the  people  of  the  stage,  the 
Idlers,  native  and  visiting,  but  once  she 
loved  a  man  for  himself  and  not  for  his 
wealth  or  position;  a  man  who  saved 
her  when  the  four  ponies  that  drew  her 
carriage  ran  away.  This  love  lasted  a 
whole  summer.  She  had  a  palace  In 
Paris,  a  chateau  at  Fontalnebleau;  she 
rented  the  country  seat  of  the  president 
of  the  Jockey  Club  or  the  estate  of  the 
Marquis  du  Hallez.  When  MIsa  Ha- 
maekers's  brother  died,  Auber  insisted ' 
that  she  should  not  wear  mourning  at 
his  house,  for  mourning  saddened  him. 


The  Rev.  Sylvester  W.  Beach  In  his  i 
sermon  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  last  Sunday 
likened  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson    to  the 
prophet    Habakkuk.    This  undoubtedly 
pleased    Mr.  Wilson,   his    family  and  j 

mny    In    the    congregation,    and    yet  I 
Habakkuk  is  reckoned  among  the  minor! 
prophets  and-  Voltaire  remarked  that  a 
man  with  such  a  name  was  capable  of 
anything. 

A  Forgotten  Idol. 

The  Herald  noted  the  death  of  Mme. 
Judith,  the  actress,  who  died  on  Oct.  28, 
or,  some  foreign  newspapers  state,  on 
Oct.  27.  We  read  In  a  foreign  journal 
ithat  Miss  Bernardine  Hamaekers,  "a 
famous  singer  of  the  Paris  Opera  dur- 
ing the  Second  Empire,  has  died*ln  a 
hospital  at  Brussels  from  wounds  m- 
flicted  by  herself  owing  to  destitution." 
She  was 'born  at  Louvaln  in  1836  and 
sang  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  and  in 
various  Ehiropean  opera  houses  as  well 
as  at  Pqrls.  She  was  a  celebrity,  not 
a  great  singer,  not  a  remarl^Ie  Inter- 
preter; but  her  upper  tones  were  bril- 
liant and  she  could  trill  for  a  minute  ny 
the  watch  and  with  extraordinary  oc- 
curacy.  Her  father,  an  old  soldier,  keot 
B.  humble  tavern.  Bernardine,  who  had 
ien  sisters— one,  of   them    became  ho 


The  End  of  All, 

■  Her  horses,  carriages,  harnesses  were 
the  wonder  of  Paris.  Gold  rained  on 
her  and  she  threw  It  away  with  superb 
Indifference.  One  of  her  adorers  was  a 
frenzied  gambler,  and  she  kept  nothing 
from  him.  Her  fortune  melted.  In  1876 
she  was  singing  at  the  Monnaie,  wh«r* 
she  received  f.40O0  a  month,  a  salary! 
then  regarded  as  almost  fabulous.  In  i 
1SS4  she  left  the  st^ge.  M.  Frederic  j 
Loliee,  seeking  material  for  his  enterr  j 
taining  book,  "La  Fete  Imperiale,"  was  i 
heart  broken  when  he  learned  that  she  { 
had  lost  or  destroyed  the  intimate  let- 
ters written  to  her  by  dukes,  mar- 1 
quises  and  deep  thinkers.  For  some  i 
years  she  kept  these  letters  in  baskets  j 
down  in  the  cellar.  "T  would  go  to  the  i 
cellar  with  niy  maid,"  she  wrote,  "and  ; 
plunge  my  hand  Into  a  basket  and  pull ; 
out  two  handfuls.  There  was  the  same 
song  in  every  letter,  the  same  eternal  | 
song.  All,  those  letters!  All  delightfully  j 
blackguard,  one  no  more  than  another." 
Reading  this,  M.  Loliee  fell  to  moraliz- 
ing: "What  remains  of  all  this  luxury? 
Ashes.  She  could  say  of  all  the  past 
brilliance,  'Here  lies  the  sough  of  the 
wind.'  " 

One  on  Venus. 

Miss  Arfnie  S.  Peck  is  known  to  thou- 
sands as  an  indefatigable  and  intrepid 
climber  of  mountains,  but  she  has  other 
claims  on  universal  admiration.  The 
Rev.  E.  Hez.  Swem  of  Washington  stat- 
ed that  the  female  type  of  the  future' 
would  be  thick  necked,  broad  shouldered 
and  so  on,  in  consequence  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  American  woman  to  ath- 
letics. Miss  Peck  replies:  "It's  all 
nonsense.  'Why  think  of  the  ankle  ex- 
ercise I've  had,  yet  my  ankles  are  small. 
They  have  it  on  the  Venus  de  Mllo. 
Mine  are  eight  inches  around  and  hers 
are  nine.  And  where  are  my  large  hips 
and  my  large  neck?  Look  at  them."  A 
flippant  reporter  would  have  answered: 
"They  are  where  they  belong,  ma'am"; 
but  the  serious,  representative  of  the 
New  'iork  Herald  "regarded  critically 
the  ouilines  of  a  figure  which  the  owner 
said  measured  36  bust  and  26  waist." 


'ENCHANTRESS' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLON'I.VL  THKATltE— First'  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Enchant- 
ress," opera  comlque  In  two  acts,  book 
and  lyrics  by  Fred,  de  Gresac  and  Har- 
ry B.  Smith,  music  by  Victor  Herbert. 
Produced  by  J.  M.  Galtes  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  Oct.  9,  ISlt 

Vivien  Savary   Kitty  GorOoc 

Mamout*  i?""'*^  AIJ?,,? 

\t«rion  T.ove  ?'"'S^ifth^ri,; 

T>rlnor.9  Plana  

Prlm-ols  Wtephadle  Venlta  HtzhuKh 

PrlnccH-  PopV.  E^lf'  ^^'^'-'Tuav 

Prlno««  rioHs...:  U?,^  Kmov 

PrineeM  Hortenae'.  ■j:<l'<'  '^"'S* 

^fl^.r,  v.\v.v.v.v;.v.-.;.-.-.Ratph  i 

   -Mnrshall  Vinci-nt 

L,{L'h  Havrl^m,  HrrckhftdU 

AJ|2.  „  ..I  .■Wllliain  Hari-nuri 

Mliift.V.V.'.  .^  ..V.  "  Kdtliarlne  -WlVvMr 

Years  ago  there  was  an  opera  entitled 
"The  Enchantress"  and  a  chorus  "Elver 
be  happy  and  llfflJt  as  thou  art.  Pride  of 
the  pirates'  heai-t"  was  roared  lustily 
In  the  "opening  load  "  of  negro  minstrel 
shows  and  by  college  glee  clubs.  The 
story  of  this  opera  and  that  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert's operetta  are  not  one  and  the 
same,  and  instead  of  a  male  chorus  that 
will  long  bo  popular,  there  is 'a  pretty 
Madrlgai  for  five  women.  We  say  "Mr. 
Herbert's  operetta."  for  his  music  is  the 
1  most  prominent  feature  of  the  work. 
Success  here  depends  on  the  music,  tUe 
famous  jtaack  and  co.stumes  of  Miss  Gor- 
don, and  the  nimble  legs  and  surpris- 
ing disguises -  of  Mr.  Klggs. 

There  is  a  story  and  it  is  told  clearly 
though  slowly  and  at  considerable 
length.  A  prince  is  bound  by  the  laws 
I  of  his  country  to  marry  a  princess 
when  he  comes  of  age  or  he  must  for-  : 
telt  the  throne.  There  is  a  plot  against 
him  In  the  court,  for  certain  ministers 
fear  that  women  -will  divert  him  from 
affairs  of  state.  It  was  so  with  his 
father  and  with  his  grandfather.  It 
was  an  amiable  family  weakness.  The 
minister  of  war.  therefore,  uses  Vivien, 
an  opera  singer,  by  whom  the  prince' 
is  fascinated,  as  a  tool.  She  loves  thej 
prince  now  became  king  and  will  hear! 
of  nothing  but  ' marriase-  He  is  ready  toi 
abdicate  thait  he  may  wed  her.  To: 
this  she  will  not  consent.  Her  hero 
must  not  be  weak  and  forgetful  of  hisi 
people.  '  When  she  discovers  the  «ise' 
to  -vrhU-h  she  has  been  put  she  feigns 
a  pas.'iion  for  the  minister  of  war,  tillsj 
h)m  with  champagne,  steals  the  ad-i 
dication  that  tlie  king  had  signed,  andl 
tellK  the  monarch  that  his  duty  i.s  to\v-| 
afd  the  nation.  The  comic  detective^ 
then  .-innounces  that  Vivien  is  by  birllij 
a  princess, 

Tliei'o  are  other  c'laracters;  thd 
princf-a.ses  who  take  tlie  place  of  tht 
ordinary  female  chorus.  Marior,  an 
American  heire.s.s  introduced  only  id 
.>;!ng  lively  .'-ongs  and  to  dance:  our  olq 
friend,  the  chaperon  of  the  prima  donnal 
With  remini.scences  of  former  ^aiety  ar.q 
witli  a  present  and  burning  desire  t(, 
niarry^  the  regent,  a  gay  old  boy:  and 
Vivien's  maid,  provided  as  a  dancinj 
partner  for  the  agile  Mr.  Riggs. 
As  far  as  the  libretto  goes,  the  isec 


1  act.  It  i«  a  pity  Ihot  thl.s  act  is  n'ot 
"  e  Interesting.  Th-if  v.-.ir.  a  large  au- 
dii-ncp  and  it  appi '  ■■  cxcellencf- 

Of  ihe  music. 

PANTOMIME  SEEN 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"La  Somnambule"  Played  by 
Company  of  10— Varied 
Program  Given. 


"I. a  .Soiunambule,"  a  French  panto- 
mime in  which  a  company  of  ten  holds 
the  stage  for  20  minutes,  with  no  word 
being  spoken  during  that  time.  Is  the 
head-line  attraction  at  B.  F.  Keith's  tlfis 
week.  It  iH  cofinposed  and  staged  by  G. 
Molaf^so  and  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of 
liis  i>revious  productions.  The  story,  as 
i.ftod  out  most  effectively  In  pantomime' 
j  w  Itli  Miss  Nina  I'a.vne  as  the  star,  is  of 
,  ihe  small  s-'urpr!.<se  party  given  by  onr 
Mons  Maitel  In  honor  of  his  wife's  blrth- 
da.v.  And  a'mong  the  quests 'is  Count 
Antoine,  who  forces  his  attentions  upon 
Mrne.  Martel,  and  after  leaving  the 
apartment  with  Mons  Martel  for  a  gamo 
of  cards  at  the  party's  termination  sub-'- 
sequently  returns,  enter.s  the  room  of  his 
friend's  wife,  who  makes  her  escape  and. 
siammini  the  dooi  behind  her,  lock.'*  the 
count  within,  then  falls  in  a  faint,  inci- 
dentally falling  down-staii s.  Just  about 
this  time  the  husband  returns  home,  finds 
his  wife  semi-conscious  upon  the  .loor 
and  Count  Antolnc  detpeiately  rattlln.!; 
the  door  to  make  his  escape.  There's  a 
shooting,  the  escape  of  Count  Antoine 
into  darkness  and  the  outer  world,  after 
which  Mme.  Martel  explains  that  it  was 
not  her  fault,  that  she  was  in  no  way 
guilty  and  the  curtain  falls  with  the 
Martels — Mons  and  Mme. — fondly  en- 
bracing  each  other. 

Ray  Cox,  carrying  a  much  different 
act  than  when  she  used  to  appear  at 
Keith's  a  few  years  ago  with  her  catchy 
coon  songs  and  absolutely  perfect 
southern  dialect,  is  another  of  this 
wee'ic's  stars.  There's  no  reference  to 
either  coon  songs  or  to  ragtime  in  the 
sketch  that  Miss  Cox  lias,  which  I.s 
devoted  to  a  number  of  .songs  of  her 
own  writing  in  one  of  which  she  r-j.Tlis- 
tically  descrlbesj  with  the  assistance  of 
a  stage  airship,  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  a  person  who  'aviates'  for  the 
first  time. 

Exceedingly  good  Is  Robert  Fulgora, 
a  character  impersonator.  His  work  is 
of  the  best,  true  to  life  in  every  de- 
tail, and  the  more  surprising  for  the 
changes  are  made  while  he  is  standing 
within  full  view  of  the  audience,  the 
pulling  of  ju.9t  a  string  changing  his  en- 
tire costume  from  that  of  Napoleon,  for 


ond  act  is  much  better  than  the,  flrst.j  instance,  to  a  typical  southern  market 

which,   in  rant,  is  slow  in  action  and;  woman.  Albert  Von   Tllzer,   who  has 

[without  <(,mlc  relief.  There  is  a  com- given  to  the  world  several  of  its  mo.«t 
jmrndable  <-l'fort  to  depart  from  the  \aAc 


/trhditiom!  of  musical  plays.   There  fs 


j  A  Long-Felt  Want. 

I  A  new  and  revised  dictionary  of  mon- 
'key  language,  compiled  by  M.  Yves  de 
ilAge,  has  been  published  by  the  French 
[Academy  of  Sciences.  It  contains  gram- 
matical notes  and  favorite  songs  of 
monkeys  in  notation.  This  Is  a  step. 
'WTiat  is  really  needed  is  a  "Dictionary 
of  Slang  and  Profanity  Known  to  Apes. 
Baboons,  Chimpanzees  and  Gorillas  at 
Large  and  In  Captivity." 

Castle  Square — "Mrn^e.  ,X,"  a  drama 
by  John  Raphael  f  roto.  the  French  of 
Alexander  Bisson. 

Fleiu-lot  Wilson  Melrose 

Xoel  John  Craig 

Raymond  Fleuriot  Donald  Meek 

T.areque  Frederick  Ormonde 

1)1-   Clheenel..  Carney  Christie 

I'arlssard  .-  'Walter  Walker 

M.-ilvel  i  .^1  Robert.' 

\  11  1  or  Eebert  Munro 

I'-,:ntalne  .^.Ifrecl  I.unt 

I'/esiding  Judge  George  Henry  Trader 

Val.morlii  Frederick  Oi'monde 

Clerk  of  the  Court.  .  .  .  .-Stowetl  H.  Bancroft 

Usher  of  the  Oourt  Riissel!  riarke 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.  .  .Raymond  Gveenleat 

Helene  Florence  Shirley 

M.irle  I.auictt  Browne 

novr   •  Mf '>  1  I'olcord 

Jacqueline  Fleur'lot  M::i'.''  Tounn- 


popular  songs  of  the  day.  Including 
"Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Grime," 
.'^elf-satisllerl  in  itatins  "star  como^lian"!  "smarty,"  "Dearie,"  and  a  host  of 
delaying  ll.p  action  liy  his  wheezes  and;  others  equally  well  liked,  sings  sojne  of 
topical  soiicrs;  there  is  no  chorus  of  Khov,- his  new  compositions,  but  those  did 
girls  prancing  about,  now  under  col-  not  begin  to  malte  the  hit  that  followed 
orf d  ilght.s.  and  now  In  semi  darknes.s,  when  Mr.  Von  Tilzer  seated  himself  at 
There  is  an  evident  and  praiseworthy  at-  the  piano  and  urged  the  gallery  and 
tempt  at  an  "opera  comique."  the  orchestra  as  well  to  join   in  the 

But  Mr.  Herbert  h3.-5  bech  more  sue- singing  of  his  biggest  successes.  Mr. 
cessful  than  the  librettists  in  this.    His  Von  Tilzer  didn't  find  it  necessary  to 
music  is  melodious,  e.'ipre.ssive.  dramatic,  extend  the  Invitation  a  second  time. 
!  Whether  it  be  music  of  .sentlmer.t  or        Tom  Dingle  and  the  Esmeralda  Sis- 
la  light  and  gay  nature,  it  hiis  character;  ters  in  a  dancing  specialty;  Forrer  & 
distinction.     The   livelines:^   is  without Edgirett's  posing  horse  and  dogs;  the 
^■ulgarity.    In  the  dance  niu.'!ic  and  'HHarvey-Devora      Trio      in  grotesque 
the  rollicking  ditty  there  is  always  thedances;      Graham      MofCett's  Scotch 
suggestion  of  a  well-e(iuipped  musicianpiayers — and  they  really  are  Scotch,  too 
amusing  himself  and  '  ot  respecting  his — in  "The  Concealed  Bed,"  and  Powers 
art.   Does  a  tune  approach  the  common-Brothers,  muscular  marvels,  make  i 
place?  There  Is  a  harmonic  pro.?ression:*i'<»  rest  of  the  bill, 
a  delicate  touch  in  the  instrumentation, 
that    at   once    removes    the  reproach. 
There  are  ensembles  that  are  masterly. 

The  operetta  was  handsomely  staged. 
The  company  was  at  ease,  but  not  so 
familiar  with  the  lines  that  there  were 
careless  or  perfunctory  moments.  Miss 
Gordon's  costumes  were  rich  and  in  the 
second  act  the  scantiness  of  her  bodice 
would  excite  envy  in  the  artistic  soul  of 
Miss  (Mary  Garden.  Miss  Gordon's 
beauty  i-s  now  characterized  as  "opu- 
lent."  It  would  be  folly  to  question  this 


BCSTON-  THEATRE— "My  Best  - 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts.  Book  and 
lyrics  by  Channlng  Pollock  and  Rennold 
Wolf.  Music  by  Clifton  Crawford  and 
Augustus  Barratt.  Orchestra  directed 
by  Mr.  Barratt.   First  time  here. 


Harry  Perkins  Harrison  Garrett 

.Mrs.  Bolllvar. . .  Florence  Edney  j 

"ol.  Bolllvar  John  Hendrlokai 

Beatrice  Florence  Maokle  j 

Samuel  Brown  'W.  J.  McCarthy! 

'apt.  Denton  Harry  Falrleigh  ' 

^     .     ,.  ,        J  ,  ,    '"113  Bludge  Frank  H.  Belcher 

Characterization.     She  pleased  by  this  naphne  Follette  Ma,ua  Kaymona 

frankness  of  expression,  by  clearne.'s  of  The  Little  stranger  Corallnn  Wa!i'> 

entinciatlon,  and  by  her  absence  of  yelf-  inichard  Vanderfleet   Mr.  Crawford 

il^nsciousness.    In  more  than  one  wa.v,  ''^'^"'^  ■ Stanwood  , 

.St  night,  in  i=ong  as  in  liberal  bodily 

isplay,  she  reminded  one  of  Miss  Gar-  ii   

en.  I 
Miss  Goff  sang  "I  Want  to  Be  a  Prima  ' 

lonna"  with  great  animation  and  true 

unior.    Miss  Gehrue  delivered  her  dit- 
'des  effectively,  and  the  Madrigal  was  [ 
well  sung  by  the  Princesses.    We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  dancing  of  MisSj 
Gehrue.  Miss  Witchie  and  Mr.  Riggs.  ! 

Mr.  Forde  had  not  an  aristicratlc  bear- ! 
ing,  buthesang  manfully  and  in  tune.  Mr 
Riggs  was  amu.sing  and  not  in  an  n.:; 
ere.sBlve  manner. 

Mr.  Herbert  himself  conducted  ■R'iili 
his  well  known  energy,  authority  and 
teste.    He  spoke  a  few  words  after  the 


St.  .J.'ime.s  Tlieatre:  Btsler's  "Uoii," 
play  in  three  acts. 

I'enoii  D.ninliiffton  ■W'tlliam  C.  V,'-' 

«.;eri.  .Sinuia'i'  C'ha.  I' 

Stepiien  Xiunnintfton  Theodora 

.M'oert    Tl:ompsfttt  Dudley 

Mrs.  Boiiiilnston  Kai.. 

Mrsi.  Sinclair  Adelle  A.  ..i 

Ann  Sinclair  Beth  Franl-i 

:':ii:inl.etli   Tliompst'U  KthP!  Grey  T.  ■ 


tl 


4 


•     -Tl.'    Tllli:ATI.l-.---i'ii.     .M  ••  ■> 
.Die  Lustige  WUtwe).  a  Vlen-; 

  in  tluee  acts.    Music  by 

Book  by  Victor  I.eon  and 
,  ,,aUsh   lyrics  by  Adrian 
.  ;eorge  Marion. 

t«;.n1cjr    .0«r:\r  Fi--..i.>"  ' 
 (i!ga  i'-,  

. .  Maliel 

  ..C'viiiliia  ri'."t 

 K    J.  Mi-l'ui-tby 

''it  i'pffSV    1  liu™;!""" 

  ....Irtluii  Wiwuy 

 Minnie  DMou 

■j  ,u  Merry  "\Vldow'''"  Clearly  dem- 
on BUaled  at  the  Majestic  •^'^-^'■•^  '"^ 
evening  that  It  has  lost  none  of  its 

APOLLO  CLUB'S 
if  FIRST  CONCERT 

The  Apollo  cmb  of  BoBton  gave  Ub 
,rconcTrt  ot  this  season  last  e^n^n« 
a  Jordan  Hall.  Miss  ^1°-"- 
,as  the  soloist.  The  P"^^"^!f^ " 
l,ow8-  von  Weln^erU  "Shine  ^ 
.lyT-Harker.  "I.ullaby" ;  Schubert. 
^  Reoose";  Brahms,  "Fare- 

^^rr^t^  nfa^'    Lacome.  "Estud Ian- 
veil.  Faint  • ,     .  .  parker,  i 

,na"  ;  Huhn    "Ca        Advice  Fa^^^^^ 

•The  Lamp    '"^^^er    ••Night  Greet- 
■""'"^  olfr'^'ln  the  Temple  of  Muse '  j 
-Ssang  these  -ngs:  Hue  •^Jal, 

^"^:at!'"StNu?t.^4^t. 

•      ,rr!  Traum  --  Cornelius,  ••Im 
luim  Itn    J  rauni   .  >-     T,i,-_p  Yel- 
T>urccll.  ••Come  Unto  These  lei 
,=iV^   Sa  ter  "Her  Love  Song." 
,     ,nd3  •  ^'^'"'^'l^tlve  audience  was 

1     ifor    her    work    as  again 
'     'uMcndelsBOhn   choir   of   Toronto,  as 

t  baritone,  will  be  the  soloist.  1 

!o  I  beljeld  things  with  astonishment,  the  ^ 
,r  brought  in  dlnopr-a  pound  of  rump- 
,  (Dd  a  Quart  of  green  peas,  two  cuts  of 
:,  a  tankard  of  atrong  beer  and  a  pint 
rt  wine;  with  a  fine  appetite.  1  soon  dls- 
.•d  my  mess,  and  over  mr  wine,  to  help 
tlon.  began  to  sins  the  following  lines. 

Traditional  Inns. 

Frank  Schloesser  finds  that  the  in- 
uc-tion  of  motoring  has  not  brought 
1,  it  through  the  British  Isles  a  re- 
il  of  '•the  good  old  coaching  inns  of 
•  forefathers,  with  their  liberal  meals 
..d  plain  wholesome  cooking  and  mod- 
.     te  prices."     Some   would   .say  that 
ii  K  "good,  plain,  wholesome  cooking" 
English  country  Inns  is  largely  leg- 
.-,:.],  ,  )od  many  years  ago  George 

\         ii,  ..,  who  wrote    with  sur- 

i.'rlt^iuK  kii  .  Aledge  about  cookery,  squar- 
■ne  the  circle,  the  identification  of  the 
>:!.n  of  the  Iron  Mask,  the  precise  age  i 
n!   a  ballet  dancer.  In  fact  concerning: 
!    things    knowable,     besides  other 
n  was  asked  by  Charles  Dickens  to 

1,"  condition  of    English  Inns. 
•  te  an  article  In  which  he  gave 
,    i  V  account  of  the  cookery  in  the 
.;e  of  the  mall  coaches.    He  described 
,H  pallid,  flabby  fish,  the  greasy  hell 
-c    roth  served  as  soup,  the  meat  over- 
"  one  or  underdone,  the  execrable  wme 
nd  the  bodiless  ale,  the  watery  vege- 
jtl.  '  :  doughy brea,d— we  shudder 

t  L-tlon  and  rejoice  that  the 

Lui  ing  this  artitde  is  mislaid 

^  B,  ,  notation  is  Inipossibie.  But 

1"  1        t  the  cheerful  descriptions 

■I  'l   l>lcKfn-'   novels— what  a  wonderful 
'„     -scriptlon  of  a  stew  In  "The  Old  Curl- 
,-lty    Shop"!— and    hearken    to  Mr. 
.-^(jhloesser's  complaint.  j 

'     Motor  Cars  and  Country  Hotels, 

'     \  ;  the  tourist  find  in  the  Eng- 

1  lal  inns  of  his'oric  fame? 

'      u  u       a  !?ood,  plain  dinner,  and  Is 
•    vepared  to  pay  for  it."    What  does  he 
r?     According  to  Mr.  Schloesser,  an 
i  ']■     arned  soup  which  tastes  like 
"t?,  a  few  stale  sardines,  a 
,    either  cooked  to  leather  or 
1    half  raw,  a  sodden  pancake  and  a  bit 
of  cheese,  obviour^ly  foreign.    For  this 
the  wretch  is  charged  five  ehilllngs. 

L«t  us  look  at  home.    Are  the  country 
inns  any  better  since  motor  cars  fret 
t.t,    roads?    The  answer   would  be: 
ally  speaking.  No :  and  the  prices 
thf-r  "    We  do  not  refer  to  such 
1  *Ued  and  well  known  inns 
ao:i,  the  Woodstock,  or  the 
.i.ole.  where  high  prices  have 
revailed  and  the  cookery  and  ser- 
-e  Just'y  celebrated.    Go  down  on 


It  Is  not  easy  to  ] 
,T    ,  ,„       .      I  .  ,,i!d  an  Inn  where  slm- 
-  pie  food  IS  prepared  and  served  in  per- 
itectlon;  where  the  potatoes  mealy 
the  tnitter  as  Caesar  wished  his  wife  to 
'  be   b^ead  that  is  fit  to  eat,  eggs  that 
wotrtd  satisfy  a  bishop  and  not  rnerely 
the  curate  In  the  Pf^^*jy,3'^fl^'  „ 

Tint  leaden   tea  or  coffee  that  »s  y" 
^Hnk     I-  't  easy  in  Boston  to  find  m 
,  ^     %cs  Of  corned  beef  worthy 


An  Old  Romance. 

■\<5  the  World  Wags:  , 
Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers.  «;ve 

"me  any  Information  concerning  a  book 
called    "The    Amber       itch  ?     it  is 
usually  found  In  the  back  of  Beckford  s 
i  Tathek"-^!  know  not  which  Is  the  more 
I  remarkable  of  the  two  masterpieces,  u 
'puTpori  to  be  an  old  Gorman  manu- 
script   found   and   edited  by   one   VS  . 
Melnhold  the  original,  ^'^ocordlng  to  M:^ 
being  written   by   a   former   Pa^'or  of 
hU  parish,    m  spite  ot  a  P^^f^^^^  °' ^f^.-^^' 
ful  explanation  anent  '^e  authenticity 
of  the  MS.  I  have  a  mystic  conviction 
?hat  the  whole  Is  a  work  of  fiction.  I  can 


""^^t  ^h^  '^g^^h^J^ovinces  1^ 

rrro^'^ror'snVcrth 

means  cros  snappy.  In  Devonshire  a 
at  o?  sncozlAg  is  called  the  snltchamB. 

"A  Perfect  Woman." 

A  vouns  lady  somewhat  loosely  de- 

Codest  and  gracious  ^'V'  ^^"'[^fXn 
voice."    And^now  ''^'^.^^^'^i**!^" 

IMIBM   the    unexpected:    She  W 
rtau»hter  of  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  ot  East 
iurSra  N  Y.   Miss  Hubbard's  lunf. 
pacUy  IS  given  as  218.   Mr.  Hubbard's  Is 

'  Mrgiven  but  Is  known  to  thousands. 


News  from  the  East. 

we  talk  familiarly  ^''""^^  the  cr^ss 
and  the  crescent,  but  ^l^V        *f  .f^^. 

I  T^^'TTs 

UuAcish  suites.  >\  ,-ror™d.ng 

to  the  Saracen  in  the  time  of  '™»^f'"f 

or  tne  ma.  i  ^  — •   _        ,       j       n^o  ivTnors  of  Spain  Is  a  nisiori- 

?hat  the  whole  Is  a  work  of  Action^  I  can  ■  .  and  *^  "^^\^°°J^cal  error.  There  U 
find  no  mention  of  Melnhold  In  any  i  ^al  ^hrono^^^  ^^^^  ^„ 

merary  dictionary,  nor  of  "The/^ber  th^s  senten«  in^^^^  ^"^^^111 
Witch."  •  ^  •     A     Surkle  gave  tor  his  device  a  croissant 

'    Boston,  Nov.  6.  'lor  new  mfone   prdmlsing  to  himself  In- 

You  win  find  a  sketch  of  J^^"" ,  2  "^.^^r  T  glory  and  enlargement  of 
Wllhelm  Melnhold's  life  In  Meyer's  Kon- !    creas  _E     ..  ..... 

**    T5^rt/>lrl-NQ  Ilia  flTftr 


versations  Lexikon.  Brockhaus  (Ger- j 
man)  and  the  Britannlca  know  him  no. 
and  the  account  in  Larousse  is  fault>.| 
A  pastor  with  decided  leanings  toward, 
Catholicism,  he  was  born  in  I'JW,^"'!^^*! 
died  in  1851.  The  romance  to  wjilch  you, 


refer,  ••Maria  duuwci^.c  —  ■ — - 
Sffe,"  was  published  at  Lelpslc  In  1843 
irpurport«d  to  be  from  a  manuscript 
i^tten  by  Maria's  father,  Abraham,  and 
found  in  the  church  archives,  but  the 
story  was  of  Melnhold's  Invention  and 
the  nterary  archaisms  were  deliberate. 
.Melnhold  wrote  another  romance  Sido- 
SSa  von  Bork,  die  Klosterhexe, '  but  it 
"Sid  not  excite  so  much  nterest^  He  had 
peculiar  views  concerning  Bib  leal  hls- 
?Sry   and    his   polemical    ^-^"-'Tn^  nf 
numerous.  Tou  will  find  translations  of 
his  once  celebrated  romance  Into  Eng-, 
llsh-one  or  two  more  recent  than  the  i 
one  to  which  you  refer-In  the  Boston;, 
Public  Library.  I 


The  Lever  Fund.  I 

And  new  there  la  an  another  appeal  i 
to  Americans.  They  are  asked  to  con-  ,1 
tribute  to  a  fund  for  putting  the  grave  : 
of  Charles  Lever  in  at  least  a  respect-  j 
.  able  condition.  Lever  was  British  con-  i 
'sul  at  Trieste  and  Is  buried  thfre.  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton,  who  succeeded  him 
as  consul  In  the  city  of  stenches  and  a 

I  high  death  rate,  fhe  T^r  e s  e  ,    the  evenx  u..,  »  -- 

body  after  lying  ^'"''"^.'Vnrland  and  !  hlem  as  a  shape  for  bread. 
I  cemetery  was  conve.yed  to  England  a^      '"iT  Bulgaria  the  women  _ 


pti-ii^.  i(.    1    it  it  is  not  merely 

knows  Mii>.  •-'Ill-  vuliii 

tone;  she  also  knows  that  i 
not  do  tr'-  work  of  an  orchp  t 
.  she  plays,  the  piano  Is  grat  i  . 
\  spends  to  her  caressing. 
Nor  does  -Miss  Lemer  al' 
tl,,--  ^        T,.       V  o    ■.-■•h       ■  ■ 

8<  •■ 

fcv,  ,,i .  .     ,    I  I  '  ■  ' 

Thus,  lor  exjimpl--,  hor  I'l  > 
Mn«art  9  Lavghotto  has  cl - 
Ity,    the   Ix'auty   of   a   Gn   i.^u    r  i  !• 
I -welder's    Rondo    was    played    In  the 
'bravura  spirit  of  tlie  composer,  whose 
'  fl6etne>)^  and  brilliance  as  a  pianist  were 
the  wonder  ot  contemporary  hearers 

There  will  always  be  dispute  about  the 
inherent  worth  of  Schumann's  sonata  In 
F  Sharp  minor.     Many  wlU  say  with 
Vincent  d'lndy  that  Schumann,  a  genius 
tn  his  shorter  pieces  for  the  piano,  was 
111  at  ease  when  he  attempted  to  con- 
Btnict  a  monumental  work.    Take  this 
sonata-   The   one   movement   that  re- 
1  veals  the  true  Bchumann,  the  composer 
I  of  music  that  Hoffmann  dreamed  but 
did  not  write,  for  his  own  music  that 
has  come  down  to  ua  Is  singularly  formal 
BBd  academic,  Is  the  Aria,  and  this  was 
1  Played  by  Miss  Lerner  with  the  appropri- 
ate aloofness  from  material  thoughts, 
■with  rapt,  passionless  ecstasy,  with  the 
Untlmacy  of  confession.     Her  perform- 
ance ot  the  whole  sonata  was  masterly, 
but  Eusebius    in    this    composition  Ib| 
nearer  to  us  than  Florestan,  and  the 
Aria  Is  the  ^ul  ot  Eusebius. 

In  the  first  of  Chopin's  eludes  her 
plavlng  of  chords  was  curiously  stiff 
and  rigid,  and  there  were  a  few  mo- 
ments when  Weber's  Rondo  was  not 
definitely  rhythmed.  The  performance 
of  the  etude  in  O  flat  was  a  tour  de 
force  and  In  Tauslg's  Caprice  and  Llsst  s 
Spanish  Rhapsodie  she  showed  herself 
a  virtuoso  of  the  nrat  rank.  But  why 
does  Miss  Lemer  waste  her  talent  on 
the  Rhapsodie.  which  In  this  fnrm,  or 
'  In  Busonl'a  arrangement.  Is  th» 
and  in   workinanship  tiie  £■.' 

  ,  of  desolation?    What  she  did   ^..Ll.  r. 

her'"  symbol,  the  crescent  moon.    'This  ^^y^t  brilliant  and  Impjoslng. 

symbol  was  adopted  by  the  Christian         j  to  remember  her  as  play  ne 

Byzantine  empire,  and  afterwards  by   ^     ^3,,      Mozart  and  Schumann,  the 
fhe  Turks.    Others  say  that  the  symbol ,  ;,^^t^^r„e    of    Chopin,    and    even  the 
is  a  direct  inheritance  from  Byzantium  s 
mythical     foundress,     Keroessa  the 
daughter  of  the  moon-goddess,  lo-Hera. 
Thefe  is  a  curious  chapter  about  ores- 
cent"  horns  and  horseshoes  in  Elwor- 
?hv'8  ■•The  Evil  Eye."    (See  also  Dr. 
I  Lawrence's  "Maglo  of  the  Horse-Shoe.  ) 
"frescent"  tor  crescent-shaped  roll  of 
bread  IS  caned  by  the  Oxford  Diction- 
ary an  Americanism,  but  the  form  of, 
bread  Is  known  In  Paris,  Vienna  and  1 
oJher  European  cities.  The  Dally  Chron- 
icle  tens  the  origin  of  the  Viennese  roll^ 
The  Turks  besieging    Vienna  in  the 
[Oth    centurj'    drove   mines   ""^^  *he 
walls     The  bakehouses  were  then  In 
The  walls  under  the  fortiflcatlons.  The 
sound  of  mining  was  heard  by  the  bak- 
ers who  gave  the  alarm.    To  celebrate 
the  event  they  adopted  the  Turkish  em- 


•'  -otFas  this  the  first  or  second, 
s"fm"  Burbe%ore'any  Sellm  the  cres- 
^fr,t  was  the  symbol  of  Byxantlum.  " 
?rstated  that  Byzantium  first  assume*' 
he  crescent  after  its  preservation  from 
V^l  attack  made  by  Philip  of  Macedon  In 
the  attacK  ma>i«  "J'         „i,hniit  a  moon. 


  -  ljS"rc"'"TTa"  anight  without  a  moon 

■Maria  Schweidler^dle  Bernstein »^  B.^C^^^       ^^^^  ''^''T.tVn^Z^ 

-therefore,  the  dog  was  '""S  I";'^ ''^f f *  i 
in  constantinople-and  when  the  c  t 
izens  rushed  to  their  posts,  ^^/^eor  dis- 
closed the  Macedonians.  The  citterns 
*h/n  erected  a  statue  to  Hecate,  the 
torchbearer    and  struck  coins,  b.arlngi 

•  .11  n^r\B/t£lT\t  Tnfll 


nocturne  of  Chopin,  and  even  the 
Petrirch  sonnet,  which.  ala«!  In  Lls.^^^ 
mind,  had  more  than  the  tradlUonai 
fourteen  lln^  | 

LINCOLNRECITAL 

Miss  Rutoner  Assists  in  Rendi- 
tion of  Program,  Engross- 
ing Hearers. 


^Uced  in  a  queer  tomb  at  Mor  lake 
Americans  a°e  forgetful  and  ^T^lving 
ft  they  subscribe  to  the  Lever  fund  It 
wlU  bc-  m  grateful  thought  of  ''Charles  I 
O'Mal  ev"  and  the  long  line  of  no'j-e^ 
ending  lA  "Lord  Kllgobbln,"  and  not  In 
memory  of  the  man  who  poured  out  h  s 
I?  the  United  States  and  his 


r  ISlgVrirt-he  women-  dUUke  to  be 
domestic  servants.  Widows  are  about 
tlTonly  ones  who  will  seiye.  and  tlie> 
InSlrt  on  bririglng  their  family  with 
ih«T.  and  on  being  Introduced  to  all 
vuTors  and  shaklnl  hands  with  them. 
Siermore  they  leave  if  they  are  re- 
rijxwieimw  should  not  be 

Jo^r'^oU  n   thlt The    Bulgarians  have 
hrfatened  Constantinople  move^han 

■S\;-feef  In^h^^^s^hU's^-'-Thr  no 

doubt  needed  It. 


B  P  A.  writes  to  The  Herald:  "I 
note  that  one  of  your  contemporaries 
speaks  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the 
daughter  of  a  long  line  of  English  cler- 
gymen.'   Is  this  phrase  allowable? 

Some  might  describe  it  as  an  example 
of  poetic  license  and  quote  -Terinyson  s 
'•daughter  of  a  hundred  earls  ;  for  it  is 
not  probable  that  V^dy  Clara  Vere  d. 
Vere  is  to  be  as.sociated  with  polyandry  , 
thoJgh  the  Homerlo  scholiast  wrote  that  j 
Pan  was  the  son  of  Penelope's  suitors. 
The  fussy  might  prefer  ••a  daughter  in  1 
a  long  line,"  etc.    Anything  is  better 
than  that  snobbish  and  vile  phrase,  the 
first  lady  of  the  land." 

By  the  wav,  here  is  an  example  of 
Ultra-modurn  slang  In  Shelley's  ••Revolt 
of  Islam  ' :  "She  is  some  bride. 

Snitcher  and  Snitching. 

Apropos  of  words  and  their  uses,  the 
New  York  Sun  Is  publishing  letters  con- 
cernlng  the  words  "snitch"  and  ^fn't 'h-  i 
er"  meaning  "to  Inform"  and    an  In-  , 
former."    a  correspondent  In  New  Jer- 
sey says  hf  knew  the  words    In  the] 
Seventies.    One  boy  would  say  to  an- 
other:     "I'll  get  you  after  school  for 
snitchln'  on  me."    We  never  heard  the 
word  as  a  boy  m  Massachusetts,  New 
Tlampshlre  or  Vermont.    The  discussion 
moved  us  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of 
,  Blang  and  dialect.  .-ifoVi 
To  snitch  is  thieves  slang, 
or  snitcher  >b  a  good  old  term.  Pardon 
us  fo"  referring  to  a  poet,  once  highly 
esteemed  on  the  European  continent  as 
In  England.      In  a  footnote    to  Don 
Tuan"  (xl  19)  one  Byron  quotes  a  stanza, 
of  a  songVwhlch  was  popular  in  bis  early 
days:  ' 
r»„  th«  hlrh  toby-tplce  flash  the  muBil* 
^^splt*^^  of  ^cn«nows  Old  scout; 

^Sr"i"ris""of'^.'c!u?'''s^a??'rslar*''*^- 
■^h^.'U  purely  t^  -nlf^h  for  the  forty- 
^¥hat  her  'jaclTmay  be  regular  welgk^ 
I    Snitch,  the  noun,  also  means  a  fll  P  o n 
the  nose,  also  the  nose;  In  the  plurai. 
handcn«k.     "Snitching"   may  then  be 
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TINA  LERNER 
GIVESRECITAL 

Young  Russian  Pianist  Shows 
Velvet  Touch  and  Polished 
Technic. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Tina  I.c-rner  gave  a  plan      •  y^-' 

ye.t*rday,  afternoon    m  J°'f-;^, 

^nere  was  ^   -^^l^^'^r^rog  am  ^as 
dlence  of  good  size    T»VB  P\og 
as  follows:    Mozart,  Largnetto,  


Miss  katherlne  Lincoln,  assisted  bv 
Miss  Dagmar  de  C.  Rubner,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  evening  In  Steinert  Hall.  Mrs. 
Edith  Bradford  was  the  accompanist. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Handel, 
•O  Sleep,  \Vhy  Dost  Thou  Leave  Me?" 
"Qual    Farfalletta";    Wolf,    '•Auf  ein 
Altea  Blld":  Franz,  "Blaetter  Laesst  die 
Blume  Fallen,"  "Aoh,  Wenn  Ich  Do  1 
eln  Iromchen  War":  Cornelius  Kubner^ 
"Mondnacht";    Staub,  "L'Heure 
cieuse";  Laparra,  "Un  Grand  Soml 
Nolr";    Pierne,    "Le    Moulin  :  Mi 
■Rose  des  Roses";   Wldor,  "Le 
Appel";  Hook,    "Listen  to  the  Vol 
Love";  Bantock,  "In  the  Harem  :  _ 
mar  de  C.  Rummer,  •'Pierrot";  Clough- 
Lelghter,  "The  Thought  of  Tou  .  Cot- 
tinet.    "The    Red,    Red    Rose,  Miss 
Rubner  played  these  pieces:  Rachma-I 
nlnoff,  prelude,  "Pollchlnelle  ;  R™8ky- 
Korsakow,  "Romance";  Ravel,  '  La  vai- 
lee  des  Cloches";  Debussy,  "Arabesque  , 
Courtlandt  Palmer,  Prelude. 

Miss  Lincoln's  voice  in  the  middle  v"- 
Ister  is  agreeable  and  lends  Itself  ea 
to  emotional  sxpresslon.  The 
tones  are  not  so  fine  in  quality.  I  '  '  > 
are  Inclined  to  bo  wiry,  and  when  forr.  a 
are  shrill.  Last  evening  the  singer  Mif- 
plaved  the  results  of  skilful  training. 
■  >'■  intonation  was  sometimes  unoer- 
,  and  her  tones  occasionally  breathy. 
i„  r  phrasing,  although  musical  and  In- 
telligent, was  80  carefully  prepftrwJ  i^nfl 
each  climax  so  deliberately  antlclp  1  ' 
'  that  there  was  a  consequent  loss  ■ 
spontaneity  and  elTr- 

AS  an  interpreter  ^  ''^n  ?^!^ 

poise  and  the  abllitj  ,tni.,  .  .ntla  e  in 
the  expression  of  sentiments,  but  in  ^ 


tilt  expression  ui  cit-mn"^""- 
as  follows:    Mozarv,  -  .    :  mtimate   relationship  existing  beW 

^K^onrLniame;  Schumann,  Sona^  ,,earer  in  a  small  com 

K  sharp  mmor;Ct.opln.  Three  *-t  ^1 


d^^etfarca,  No.  VSi.  Spanish  Hnapso- 

"  Miss  Lerner  has  a  velvet  touch  and  a 

rounded  and  polished  techtiic.    She  has 

?^fc':ToU"^sr'^plars^»h  -n^-J"' 
lase  It  is  a  pleLuro  to  ^oo^^^^tl^l', 
eten  when   she   invokes   a   storm  of 


singer  anu  iicmc"        —   - — 
hall  she  was  conventional  rather 

n"ml4red  Thwart  •  of^'ruirg'tonui 
^alUy  to  elch  s^ng  and  of  establishing 
aid  maintaining  the  mood  of  a  com- 
peer She  was  at  her  best  in  the  songs 
h»  Frai^.  Laparra,  Pieme  and  Ban- 
and  In  Miss  Uubner's  charming 

Tn^s^lc^^  and  full.  and.  When  0,^0^^^^^^ 


ease     U  is  a  pleasure  to  --^  tone  Is  rich  ana  luii.  a..".  - 

!ven  when  she  Invokes  a  storm  ^f  I  to  ^  urliilant.  Is 
b^lvurZ  tor  she  Is  always  mistress  of  ^'^^i^ped.  She  has  the  ^ability  to  slnf 
herself  Her  repose-*nd  this  word  is  "^^gio'iv.  Her  playing  of  Ravel  s  piece 
nor  synonymous  with  coldness-ls  ad-  •  me  impreJsionisUQ, 
mirabl  "  Th^  grace  of  her  behavior  to.  .^^^,;°^er  fleetness  was  revealed  In 
ward  the  audience  enlarges  the  pleasure  ^"^Vuandt  Palmer's  showy,     if  ear- 

of  hearing  her,  tickling,  prelude.  i„,.,.„ti,H 

And  ugaln  she  showed  that  a  piano  is       j,^,.^  ^^.^  a  large.  InteresUd 

not  necessarily 
Bometlii:  • 
nated  h' 


nd 


fearsome  ln!>trninf  nt.  .^^.^^^ly  appreciative  audience 


I 


■i  »elf  p.>l»e.    We  should  meet  each  moni- 
r,  aa  from  (orelsD  countries,  futd  8i>«D(1Idk 
'  (lay  tosetlMr,  aheuJd  depart  at  night,  as 
Into  foreign  countrleit, 

A  Matter  of  Sleeps 

sir  Jatnes  Crichton-Browne,  who  must 
klwaj-s  be  talking:,  had  mucll  to  say 
bout  sleep  at  an  educational  oonfer- 
Mce,  where  the  sane  were  predisposed 
toward  sleep.  Sleep  to  the  sleepers!  AVe 
Infer  this,  for  the  reporter  said  nothing 
,'ibout  a  lack  of  attention  or  any  sterlor- 
nus  and  unseemly  punctuation  of  Sir 
lames's  remarks.  Sir  James  has  settled 
by  his  tables  this  matter  of  sleep:  .thir- 
teen hours  for  children  from  4  to  6  years 
or  ace:  at  least  U  to  cliildren  from  7  till 
Wrs  to  children  from  9  .to„14;  10  to 
1  iiildren  fiom  14  to  17:  'J>i  to  youths  or 
maidens  from  17  to  21;  nine  to  ywung 
men  and.women  from  21  to  27.  and  elg-lit 
'  lurs  to  all  at  later  stages. 
Of  course  this  table  of  hours  provoked 
unment  and  furnislied  copy  for  diseur- 
.Mive  writers,  with  digressions  concerning' 
.eplessness,   witli  appropriate  quota- 
tions, from  lUies  of  Shakespeare  and 
J  viva  Webster  to  extracts  from  the  tor- 
tured James  Thompson.    And  our  old 
friend,    the   sentence    beginning  "One 
hour's  deep  and  dreamless  slumber  Is 
worth,  etc.,"  did  not  disappoint  us  by 
jcfuslng  aid  to  the  needy  writer. 


'i    i-o   the  feet,  lovago 
liquor  of  litargy,  the 
I  'iniiii  1,1        iiaro'a  blood,  the  con- 
oltn  irult  of  wild  rose,  the  roots  of  sow- 
tlilstla  are  as  Are  crackers  or  niosqui- 
tucs.    Nor  would  thoy  find  sleep  on  th» 
bed  of  leather  resting  on  »i  pool  of  qulok- 
filver,    which    lulled    th<>    fretful  and 
1  haunted  monarch  of  the,I2ast. 

Symphony  Orchestra  Presents 
Works  by  $ibelius  and 
Chabrier. 


Tired  and  Tiresome. 

We  all  know  the  man  who  requires 
oiil*  four  hours  sleep;  brags  of  it,  and 
•siyi:  "Look  at  Napoleon  Bonaparte!" 
\\'%\  also  know  the  man  who,  like  L,i 
Hmk;  Chang,  dislikes  a  10  o'clock  in  the 
moiling  train,  and  finds  his  brain  in 
\soricins  order  only  between  10:30  P.  M. 
iiiid.  2:30  -A.  M.  Our  Napoleonic  ac- 
<iaalntance  is  the  more  tiresome  of  the 
two^  He  looks  as  tbough  he  slept  only 
f  iur  hours;  he  acts  lh»  part;  while  w'> 
suspect  the  other  man  of  sleeping  snugly 
at  midnight  and  not  arising  till  noon. 

As  men  are  never  weary  of  talking 
about  their  poor  health,  remedies  dls- 
i  irded  or  proposed,  a  new  physician 
who  discovered  llfe-aaving  plants  on  the 
K'ft  bank  of  the  Congo,  lists  of  food  to 
bo  avoided,  so  they  think  their  friends 
are  interested  in  hearing  about  the  hor- 
rors of  the  night  and  exaggerated  de- 
.ccriptlons  of  dreams.  There  is  always 
.■ome  amiable  ass  to  put  this  question  at 
the  breakfast  table:  "Did  you  sleep 
well?"  or  "How  did  you  pass  the  night?" 
or  "Did  you  have  pleasant  dreams?" 
Tl)£n  the  floodgates  are  opened. 

Only  Half  Awake. 

We  read  In  a  foreign  journal  of  a 
fortnight  ago  that  certain  Swiss  physi-j 
.  ians  prescribe  the  number  of  hours  for 
'eep  In  accordance  with  the  altitude:- 
1  lius  in  the  lowlands  seven  hours  will! 
10  no  harm  while  in  the  mountains  five; 
re  more  beneficial.    These  physlciansj 
own   on   the   practice   of  remaining 
■  -fi  In  the  morning,  after  the  first,' 
;ig  of  the  body  and  the  nilnd.  Theyj 
.  IS  soon  as  .sleep  falls,  get  up.  Tha 
like  of  Wellington  was  of  their  opin^ 
ni;  he  maintained'  that  when  it  was 
irae  to  turn,  it  was  time  to  jump  out 
i  f  bed.     •Vnd  yet  this  dozing  in  tha 
ear]7  mo  lint  Is  on*  of  tti«  most  d«< 

ious  of  sensual  pleasures.  It  is  a  joy' 
hear  the  whistles  blow  and  know  that| 
t  lers  are  already  on  their  way  to  work  I 
ter  a  hurried  breakfast  by  gas  jet  or 
rosene  lamp.  It  Is  a  Joy  to  hear  far 
t  tne  rumble  and  roaring  of  an  exnress 
aln  and  think  of  the  wretche's  In 
locking  promiscuity,  suspended  as  in 

mephltio  air.  Your  own  labor  of  the 
.  a.y  Is  not  yet  a  reality.  For  a  few 
uljTOtes  you  are  a  millionaire  but  free 
I'Om  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of' 
property.  Even  the  pile-driver  in  the 
'iVs.  nf!i'f®**  seriously  disturbing., 

Jis  persistent,  recurring  strokes  lead^ 

i  ",mi.?a^,°"  f''  V^^  lucrative  technic  oi 
luimWable  pianists. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  fifth  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bo.-^ 
ton  Symphony    Orchestra,    Dr.  \ 
<onductor.  took  place  yesterday  aftPi 
noon  In  Symphony  Hall.     Everv  seat 
w  as  occupied.     The  program   was  as  i 
!  follows: 

I  .  li^nr  Xo.  1,  H  minor  Slliellui!  i 

•verture  Glaiouoor  j 

tiyr  Piano  Xo.  2,  G  major.  ( 
Tsohallcowakv  i 

-Pwni'   Ohabrler  | 

The  symphony  of  Sibelius  had  not  lv;«n  I' 
I  ;  layed  hero  since  Jan.  6,  1907.  when  Dr.  | 
Muck  brought  It  out.  Then  It  made  a! 
marked     Impression     by    Its  savage 
"trength.  by  its  lack  of  sensuousness. 
I^y   Its   ominous  niutterlngs— "ancestral 
voices  propliesylnc  war";  by  the  rough 
.locosity  of  the  scherzo;  by  the  grim  hon- 
<ify  of  tho  musical  thought  and  the  in-; 
oivtduallty  of  the  expression.   At  times  I 
tli-e  influence  of  Tschaikowsky  Is  evident.  ' 
'^i'peolally    In    the    second  movement,} 
[  ^■  here  there  are  melodic  ideas  and  for-; 
inulas  of  in.striimentation  that  romiti<l' 
C'lio  of  the  l-tiiPsi.Tn;  but  tills  Influence  is 
mot  dppp  Oi-  abiding.    Sll)cllus  has  lils 
own  voli-n..  and  his  music  was  inspireii 
I  by  the  desolate  moors,  the  wind-swepl 
i>-rie.9  of  his  own  land  and  the  folk  Hongv 
£  i  d  tho  rugged  Independence  of  his  own 
people.   Ho  ha.s  taken  pains  to  say  tluu 
lie  has  not  used  folk  songs  as  themes  in 
Me  orchestral  works;   but   his  themes 
Kinack  of  the  -oil.   Nor  is  his  music  so 
[national  In  character  that  It  becomes  I 
parochial,  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  Finns. 

This  symphony  Ig  heroic  muslo;  heroic 
In  Its  melancholy,  the  sadness  of  re- 
inoto  and  primitive  men;  heroic  In  Its 
iHirientation:  wild,  almost  brutal  In  It,'* 
few  moments  of  rejoicing.  It  is  tho  mu- 
v:-  a;Iso  of  stern  and  forbidding  nntuie, 
find  the  Instrumentation  is  often- as  tliat 
or  a  brewing  storm  or  the  moaning  or  j 
fury  of  the  winds.  The  music  is  of  the  j 
far  North,  as  though  strange  gods  were 
v.orehlpped  by  hyperboreans  who  did 
I  tiot  fear  them. 

Suoh  are  the  Iinpressiohe  on  I)«aring 
the  Symphony  after  a  lapse  of  years  and 
after  knowing  other  compositions  of  this 
man.  whose  talent  «s  mdlsputable  but 
^^•ho  has  not  yet  shown  himself  a  mas- 
ter In  the  composition,   the  arrange- 
ment, the  ordering,  the  one  Inevitable 
expression  of  his  Ideas.   It  Is  not  In  his 
cliaractsr  to  realize  that  strength  Is  not 
iiecessarlly  incompatible  with  beauty. 
_  This  first  symphony  and  the  violin 
concerto  are  no  doubt  to  be  preferred 
to  other  and  more  sophisticated  work  of 
Sibelius  that  we  have  heard,  and  ao  i 
t'le  fantastical  symphonic  poem  "Stenka  | 
■Razln"  of  Glazounoft,  with  its 'startling  | 
originality,  and  also  Its  crudities,  is  far  i 
superior  to  the  later  smug  and  academic 
compositions — among    them    the  Over- 
ture  played  yesterday — ■n'lth  thin,  weak' 
ideas  and  facile  and  conventional  de-  ■ 
^  plopment  detected  through  the  pomp-  i 
"US  and  gorgeous  orchestral  dress.  The 
original    title,    "Festival   overture."    1«  \ 
more   appropriate  than   "Solemn  over-' 
ture"  as  we  understand  the  adit^tlv*,  i 
though  the  French  word  may  b«  applied  : 
fo  public  ceremonial  exercises.    "Coca-  I 
Slonai  overture"  would  perhaps  be  etlU 
better.    Ths  overture  Is  not  unl>ka*ather  ' 
inUsIc  written  expressly  for  an  occasion  i 
And  as  the  symphony  of  Blbellus  Is  ot  i 
the  North,  so  the  dazzling  "Bspan*" 
of  Chabrier  Is  of  the  South,  with  It*' 
sensuous  or  defiant  melodies.  Its  intox-  ' 
Joatlng  rhythme.   There  are  few  pages 
in  the  literature  of  music  that  are  so 
Dlcturesqtie.    And  how  admirably  this 
rhapsody  Is  made!    Would  Charpentler 
nave  written  "Napoll."  Havel  hir-Hap. 
sodle  Kspagnole,"  or  Debussy  his  "Iber, 
1*.      If    Chabrlar  t\^A   


'  '  '""""Place  strui.ture.  m 
the  iyrlo  passages  he  displayed  a  sing- 
ing tone,  musical  taste  and  a  refresl- 
ing  absence  of  sentlmentallsm  He  was 
more  effective  in  the  bravura  pages  or 
i!!B  last  movement  than  In  those  of  the 
iirat,  but  the  concerto  as  a  whole  Is 
not  for  a  pianist  of  his  characterletlcs 
,  Plrformaaoe  of  the  orchestra  was 
of  the  highest  order.  Dr.  Muck's  read- 
lo},'  of  the  orchestral  pleoes  was  not 
only  poetlo,  drattlatlc,  and  flred  with 
imagination;  It  jihowed  keen  appreola- 
lioii  of  the  genius  of  widely  dIflerlnB 

.-^■•llOolB. 

The  program  of  the    ooncerts  next 
Av  ek  will  be  as  follows:  Mozart.  "Jupl- 
!'r"    Symphony;    Beethoven,  Concerto 
or   VioJln,    Fritz     Kretsler,  violinist- 
•thoven,  "Leonora,"  overture  No  s' 
inch  as  Reger's  Concerto  iri  the 
■It  Style,  jvhioh  had    been  an- 
«d.  contains  much  work  for  solo 
ihij  performance  will     be  de- 
<:1I  later  Ih^jfhe  season. 


ihe  gunfighter  of  the  old  davs  did.i'i 
know  What  dope  was  and  Xn'[ 

or  red  liquor  occasionally,  but  he  w; 

«tT'l»e  performer  with  it 
no^tth^^ia^n^dlnr^*'-^- 


(Denghausen  Renders~German 
I    and  Russian  Melodies  of 
I         Three  Centuries. 


I  willing  Workers. 

^iL^^'^'t  known  a  number  of  gun  artists 
a  though  the  type  is  of  necessit*  fasi 
'doln^"!*"""??-    ^^"""y  alive  and 

OmV^'^^"'  ^"'■'^  a'^'-O"  the  border 
years  nlS  ^^T\  was  85 

mlTd  m  nn''*''^  ^  white-haired, 

^^ho^ri    "^"^    murderer    of    the  old 
school  An  ex-confederate,  he  had  served 
guerillas  and  knew  The 
James  boys  Intimately.  When  I  knew 

rnn  !  ;       . '  •'"t  he  could 

Sack  ^Ir"  "^r."^'"  ^'"^  Sailor 

son  "^"t^-'hy.  Chris  Mun- 

Of  the  oVoIt°'  °"  'he  handlS 

the  L^ini  recording  the  demise  of 

Bv  ,v,  *  *'™'''e"'  Pedro  and  Flores. 
«y  the  way,  a  gun  or  pistol  in  the  ver- 
nactilar  of  the  under  world,  and  partic- 
ularly among  yeggs.  Is  a  "rod  " 

Boston^N^':'!^^''  ^VITHERSPOON. 


j  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  I    Alfred  F.  Denghausen  gave  a  recital 
of  German  and  Russian  songs  last  night 
lln  Steinert  Hall.    Carl  Lamson  played 
synu»athetlo  accompaniments.    The  pro- 
gram Included  the  old  German  songs 
|Liebcshoftnung,  E\n  Schoen  Tageweis. 
Holds  Phyllis,  Hassler's  Qallarda,  Bach's 
Llebeter,  Herr  Pesu.  Hayden's  Staend- 
chen,  Beetho\-en's  Busslled:  these  more 
(modern  songs:  Schubert. Llebeshotschaft 
land  Fruehlingsglaube;   Schumann,  Aus 
jder  Oestllohen  Rosen    and  Balsazaar- 
Brahms.  Mlnnelled:    Strauss,  Staend- 
chen;  Wolf,    Verborgenheit    and  Der 
Muslkant;  these  Russian  songs:  Rubin- 
stein, Not  with  Angels;  Borodin.  Song 
of  the  Dark  Forest  and  the '  Sleeping 
Princess;   Balaklreff,   O  Come  to  Me- 
MousBorgsky.    Divination    by  Water, 
Cradle  Song  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Siege 
of  Kazan. 

This  concert  was  heartily  enjoyed  by 
an  audience  of  good  size.  Mr.  Den- 
ghausen was  obliged  to  repeat  two  or 
three  of  tha  songs,  and,  recalled  at  the 
j  end,  he  added  to  his  already  generous 
program. 

!    His   performance    was  characterized 

;  chiefly  by  a  flne  appreciation  of  the  na-   rer  •■  vai,  t   

ture  of  each  song;  of  the  mood  of  the  onvmou,  w^ft,        '  "^e"  ^yn- 

poet  as  translated  by  the  composer,  and  ,  termsX^V  weri  Tn^'/l'^^  ^ 
by  variety  of.  tonal  expression.    Thus  "*       oI"!  vecabularles 

the  songs  of  the  15th,  16th  and  nth ;  of  outdoor  crime!    "High  nad  "  -i,- 
centuries  were  sung  with  the  appro-    toby  man"  and  what  a  fi , 
prlate  simplicity  and  artlessness;  that  of  agent"!    As  far  bTck  at  the  mh  ? 
Bach  With  faith  and  subdued  fenor;  and   tury  high  pad  or  high  toby  or  high  to" 
in  Beethoven's  Busslled.  there  was  the   by  splice  meant  the  hlehwrlv  *^ 
emotion  demanded  by  the  text  mgnwa.N. 


Th*  Scholiast, 

It  was  a  New  Yorker,  Mr  Wither, 
spoon,  who  told  some  of  us  as  we  we?; 
dlscussmg  sociological  problems  It  the 
Porphyry  that  on  the  East  side  of  his 
city  a  "gunman"  Is  a  dope  fiend  a  de- 
genera  e  through  dope,  and  when  stuffed 
with  it  ready  to  kill  at  sight  and  nt 
random.  The  New  Torker  llfo  sa!J  tha 
I  now  in  East  side  slang  a  hypodern.?c 
|fy'-/"K«  's  a  "gun."  We  do  not  swea^ 
to  the  truth  of  his  statements.  He  ma^ 
have  been  amusing  himself  In  the  vU- 
lage.  However,  he  did  not  say  that  the 

'ffrelgn  Vew'  — '"^ 

Nor  does  it  follow  from  his  exnlan» 
|tlon  that  a  gangster  Is  a  "ganef 
his  own  world  he  Is  a  more  hero"c  figure 
For  we  take  it  that  your  "ganef"  if  the 
or  gnof-that 

is,  a  thief,  specifically  a  pickpocket  « mi 
itfrr  T-  0Hgina?HXew"w^^.1 
lis  in  E.vodus.  When  it  comes  to"schrw- 
rer."  you  have  us.    Is  -jow  life"  syn- 


In  the  second  group  Mr.  Denghausen 
allowed  Schubert',?  songs  to  ping  them- 
I  selves.  Not  even  his  Intelligence  could 
give  dramatic  force  to  Schumann's 
I  ■  Balsaraar."  a  singularly  tame  and  un- 
imaginative setting  of  Heine's  poem 
( .Strauss'B  Serenade,  as  it  was  sung  took 
on  new  beauty,  for  the  Invitation  wa» 
as  though  It  were  under  the  rose,  and 
there  was  no  Incongruous  passionate  In- 
tensity. Mr.  Denghausen  was  fortunate 
In  his  comprehension  of  the  other  Ger 
man  songs.  There  was  ffenulne  Inter- 
pretation. 

esUng,*'""  — T*"..**"  wo«f  Inter 

^vere 


The  Rule  of  the  Road. 

r-.'^M  '^'f  P'es  wrote  to  The  Herald  re- 
feHnr  ,''^?"'  Of  the  road  dlf- 

O,  Ih!  "  P'-ovinces  of  Canada:  "In  • 
Quebec  and  the  provinces  east  the  rule 
of  the  road  is  to  turn  to  the  left  tin  s 
fpllov,^ng  the  English  and  French  la;"' 
^et  vvo  read  in  Parisian  newspapers 
c  e»  ,  ',f^^'?;"'  ^'^^  proposal  that  vehl- 
doe,  n.t  ^  '^'t.v-tlm  word  vehicle  here  ' 
does  not  mean  a  drama,  comedv   farce  i 

to  the  ris.ht,  but  to  the  left.    M.  Clem-  ! 

-  onK-  '"^^'^"ce.  «ays  that  the, 

for  the  majority  of  the  sonrs  '    "ntnl  ^^^^  'he  ' 

unfamiliar   and   some   of    ih^  |     ^,  p  '°  ""^  "Never,  now 

emarkable    Tt  »  ''"es  Pari.s  give  the  lead:  .^he  f«  .,r 


vers  remarkable.   It  w.is  a  pleasure  to  r^ifow    ?v  'J""  content 

hear  the  oriental  mu.slo  of  Rubinstein  tw     «  ,         have  adopted  Greenwich 

v,Ith  its  languor  and  e.xotlc  flavor    e?:  cuhfir^  "t'^"*"    '''?''^    f*^^'^^'  Bavarian 

rodin's  wondrously  beautiful  "Sleeplne  ,  f'fb'?'",  Russian  dances,  and  Hottentot 

Princess"  has  been  sung  here  before  '  I    T    t  M       ""'^  '°  ^"^e  on  the  left 

nut  It  l8  not  so  famlllaf  as  a  shoujd  '  ILn                 '^"^  'lo"btles^  soon  wc 

b«.   It  Is  worthy  of  belne  ranir«<i  wifk  .                   '^^r  hands  like  the  in- 


Nature  and  Art. 

We  read  now  and  then  of  sleepers 
ho  cannot  be  rouse^  at  the  end  of  a 
Sht  or  a  month;  of  others  who  sleep 
'most  constantly  for  a  year.  Their  per- 
■mances  were  anticipated  long  ago 
>d  not  only  by  the  Seven  of  Ephesu^ 
■<3  i:ip  Van  winkle.    A  I.ondon  news- 

pcr  of  ITII  published  this  advertise- 
^nt:  "Nicholas  Hart,  who  slept  last! 
-ar  In  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in- 1 
nds  to  sleep  this  year  at  the  Cock  and' 

'"a  m  f^"^'""    '^'"'^  H^-t' 

■le  B  to  aL  i?^^""^  '^'^'^  from 
1  imself  ^^i*""^  supported 

iraseir.    On  the  lUh  In  the  morning 

Tiisre  la  also  the  case  of  Mr.  William 

ToweT'oriZ'.'^*''  ''''  Mint  in  th^ 
Inrtl  27  i;if  o°"i  8.«l6ep  orj 

April  37  iM6.  '-and  so  continued  sleepJ 
^■,v,f"^  eouM  not  be  wakened  wltll 
wd'*"'*"'"''*^'  °'  otherwise  burn" 
n   wha  soever,  till  the  first  day  " 
11.  which  was  14  days  and  15  nights  '' 

n      «e  eavied  by  thoso  to  whom 


iJi'y^"  'Chabrier  had  not  shown  the 

Conoertos,  like  books,  have  their  fate 

IB  B  flat  minor  by  Tschalkowskv :  has 
^l'  '"^^  concerto  to  b4  i^" 
jtotten.  Mtne.  Schiller  played  the  latter 
in  Boston  in  1882.  Mr.  Sllotl  plly^d  1? 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  in  189 8 
Played  the  eeo-md  edition  revlsTd  and 
•hortened  by  himself.  Mr  George 
Proctor    revived    It  vestsrday 

'b,:;'""?  r"'^  a^'-^itfon'^i  cuV  if 

the  chief  and  dull  cadenza.  He  might 
'^'^^  °'"'"e'J  the  whole  of  tw, 
M-denza.  The  concerto  Itself  1,  not  a 
grateful  work.  The  first  and  the  tWrd 
mcvemente.  which  contain  a  few  chaSro- < 
Ideas,  might  pas.  if  they  tv^. 
i^'^y-^^y  e.  Pianist  of  forinldabla 
strength  and  blading  temperamwt.  yet 
the  musical  hearer  would  not  then  b. 
deceived  ae  to  the  Inherent  emptiness 
The  second  movement  with  Its  solo  for 
^  '<>r  solo  °cello 

le  at  the  beet  only  salon  music,  and  th  s 
teotlon  is  too  long  and  promlnint 

Air.  Proctor  was  more  fortunate  -res. 
terday  in  the  purely  lyrical  paMrgei 
than  m  the  pages  demanding  stoffl,  ani 
«reas.  and  vet  ar^  i.:,.:„t.t  at  Kej"* 


be.  It  Is  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
tlie  finest  songs  of  Wolf.  Gabriel 
Faure  Duparc.  Loeffler  and  Debusf^r. 
The  other  song  of  Borodin  Is  an  affair 
(Of  declamation  and  la  not  so  effective 
jUalaklrefl!  has  written  more  character-^ 
I  (."itic  melodies  than  tin-  one  chosen  We 
know  too  little  of  Moussorgsky  In  this 
country.  Of  the  several  cradle  ednge 
j  -Mr.  Denghausen  selected  not  the  most 
tragic,  not  the  most  Ironical,  but  one 
of  great  pathos.  In  "Divination  by 
^Valer"  the  composer's  music  does  not 
italicize  the  text  and  there  Is  a  lack 
of  inspiration;  but  "The  Siege  of 
Kazan"  Is  superb  In  Its  barbarity  and 
Mr.  Denghausen  f=ang  It  with  marked 
Tigor  and  Pr-  will  some  singer 

acquaint  ii  oussorgysky's  songs 

i.'i  "Chamt.        .  mts"? 


n  xM  long  in  this  swot- 1  iittip  vMlajro 

\  J  r'^..''!f "  ^5"'  lireliaps  Ir.  his  gizzard. 

"i.'         bosses  Is  iniming 
W  Ih  drnnkeii  gi-pas.^rs  a-str«(Jdlc 
.^  Jiollenii  and  lioopiu  like  demons 
,-^nn  I''».vln  at  bllllarilf.  and  monlr- 
1111  they've  nar^  red^  cent  to  ante. 

I         Oh  it'B  aw-fni  this  here  little  plals  ij. 

I  Gunmen  Again. 

•  As  the  World  Wags:  Many  thanks  for 
i  your  Information  regarding  the  Xew 
York  gunmen,  published  In  The  Herald 
two  weeks  ago.  It  is  cheering  to  know 
that  the  metropolitan  gangster  Is  only 
what  Abe  Potash  via  Montague  Glass 
would  call  a  ganef,  a  schnOrrer,  a  low- 
life.  Against  my  better  Judgment  I  had 
come  to  suppose  that  "gunmen"  were 
akin  to  the  old-time  gunttghters,  white 
mea  (Western  sense),  quick  on  the  draw 
and  accurate  on  the  pull.    So  a  gunman 


,   , ,  our  hands  like  the  in- 

habitants of  the  moon."  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Parisians  could  very 
well  manage  moving  by  the  right  as  at 
present  if  the  drivers  could  be  persuad- 
ed to  respect  the  policeman  with  his 
uplifted  hand. 


I 

Island  Jktis. 

"4  tracwlp  dia- 
iAeinei|,alnlnj 


!   A  Play  for  Suffragists  I 

I     The  sub-title  might  bo 
logu'3  form."    Tho  farce  . 
rending,  but  wholly  withoJak-tlon.  The 
I  ^\■omen  char.acters,  howe\-eMai-e  slirewd- 
i  ly  f!raw:i.  although  the  siMragi.sts  win 
I  no  doubt  siiy  that  i^fary  HcM-ictta  Thorn 
is  a  gross  caricature,  and  sfthie  .Slavln- 
;  sky.  the  "minor  partisan,"  aid  an  usher 
in  ii  thtiitre,  Is  an  inipossilfle  creature 
I  The  author  is  often  witty  in  her  aatlre 
;Mid  .'^hc  spares  neither  the  iilgh  nor  tlie 
low;  men  as  well  as  women  are  her 
victims.    Not  the  least  amu.-Jlng  page  Is 
'he  one  descriptive  of  the  Society  of 
Colonel  CaiKllers.     The  scenes  are  in 
•Ninv  Vork.  but  iUfy  might  be  Jala  in 
an.v    large    city,    i<lthough    we  do'.ibt 
wlietliHr  u  pig  with  trimmed  ears  ainl  !>n 
oiKborule  blaiilcct  v,-ould  be  taken  abuut 
I  HH  ii  T>ct  exc.>iit  at  Xewport  in  the  sura- 
'  "  "  'is.sibly  in  New  Yorfc  The 
inf.-  throughout.  Whether 
>  woman  Suffraeist  fro.m 
"■ay  ly  another  question. 
u\\    VOTK.'^:    A    Farce  lu 


mer 

I  bofi!. 


In 


i  \Vt):,ii;.\ 
I  tlirec 
i      i-:.  V. 


j:iizabeth  Hughe- 
New  York. 


it 
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MME.GENEEAT  j 
OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Adeline  Genee,  assisted  by  Miss 
Schmolz.  Mr.  Volinin  and  other  dancera, 
appeared  last  night  at  the  Boston  Op- 
era House  before  an  audience  that  filled 
the  house  In  every  part.  She  was  first 
seen  In  a  little  ballet,  "L.a  Camargo," 
scenario  by  C.  W.  WUhelm,  muslo  by 
Dora  Bright.  Mr.  Stirling  took  the  part 
of  Louis  XV.,  Mr.  Vollnln  that  of  Gas- 
ton Laroche,  the  soldier,  and  Miss  Seale 
that  of  Qaston-s  mother.  The  ballet' 
was  produced  at  the  Coliseum,  London,  , 
last  May. 

The  simple  story  of  this  ballet  has 

a   woman,    one  s»-vco  vmith  by 

He,  in  his  Z  virion 

rrheTofdler;  not  for  V  head  of  her 

.•ance  or  "JL  /  Aenee  to  show 

Sy'  il""p^^o"rn"m?"rrther  thain ! 
ner  aWmj    In  pan  according 


\vln<J :  >»  '• 
-ilccouShii ;    she  ^'Of;' 
ilo«ed  f?^-CB;  .her  gestuvps  w 
aU  aiK)  a  Won.  Tnc 
words  oC  EnilW   '  ' 
TV«S  the  Beetho .  » ' 
l.hen  the  joUrnallt<i  dr.  .v  i 
ttw  composer  8  art  Ws 
ntlghtv  fiddler,  l.»>aUns 
mi  goal  5kli..   Ml-  saNVi. 
serines,    ^ilnnln?  wilclls 


I  Saint- 
I    Saens  on 


times;  o£ 
liine  upon 


a 

of 
the 
tha^ 

across  Iha^ 
'like  soniei 

iK>me  fantasy  .«f  V^,  ,kyw;ud. 

birds  wer^  frightened  «>'■'  '\:^„^t^J  .„i 
flle.moon  split  '^y,"  ci"^^'^ 

,rstem  only  revor..d  to  f  isK  mtl^^^^. 

Rnd  th.^  r  /;;  abom   the  t.-uiidod 

hummfrt  f''™"=Vi^nushmo-  \nd  the  uld' 

Xcc'^Sed''^"  ^"  --^ 

of    tUf    end,   after  ij-ienii-*^ - 

"L«    Contei    d'Hoflmann-    was  pro- 

t„re  ')f  the  lyric  >-i;agf. 


The  Hovroi 
of  This 


ner  ability  in  P^°^°"^;'hnir  according 

!,er  finely  ^^^^l^P^l.  Md  sch<»l  While 
the  rraditlons  ot  t^e  old  ^chooL  ^^^^ 

ttte  spectators,  "-^^  the  toe^ 

when  there  .  nf  enfrechats.  werel 

in  ol^f/'-^^^erpretatlon,  with  its 
.lancer.  "^"^  .'"!^ce  its  easy  changes 
r  oquetry.  Us  elegance,  iis^  - 

o^m  ««'^^«^„^i^ant  in  true  18th 

rntury  sP""'}-,„„.e8  followed  In  which 
A  group  of  '^^^."'^T^rt  vouthful  beauty 
Miss  Schnriol.  sl.o-ed  vouthfu^^^ 

'  '  ,  ^'^*''h^,  sklfl  in  a  mazurka,  and  the 
\  ollnin,  his  skim  xhen 

"'^he^allet  scene  fj^on,  ^Ho^t  the 
,  .,vil"  brought  the  enf.  ^"^^^^f^  effect 

:^'ie^rcraTercn:d"by'^m^ 

■  ^  J         HHTiitary  midnight  svrun, 

„a  in^e  th"r'ee  bluttj  of  I^-^--^ 

r.an.lng  and  Love,  Robej^t-t^^^^^ 

taken  by  Mr.  ,y°»"'"74*^^ted  Helena  In 
the  opera,  gallantly  assls  ^^^^ 

lier  lours  de  force.  Genee  has 

Uttle  consequence,  for  ilm^-  ^j^^ly 

,»e  BopplM.  t.rP"l«- 
.r.  that  .dmlU  ol  be.u. 

Bpect  and  admiration. 


They  who  find 
this  operu  only  § 
a  sniy  and  anius- 

"Joyous"  Opera  ing  woii<  luive 

iXii  fine  things  written  about  it.  hvu 
l;^^^^ore\a^preclatl,.,^«nd^.yn^^^ 


'"••The  most  remarkable  feature  about 
'LPS  Contes  d'HofEmann,'  an.1  ^>n^ 
whk'h  is  unique  in  the  wl.oU-  of 
^pera-literature.  Is  the  extraordinary 
flelineation  of  demoniacal  power  Ihe 
onlv  attempts  that  are  In  any  '«a^  oom- 
oarab'e  to  it  are  Ts^.haikowslty  g 
yAqu^^Dame-  and  the  '.Woir^  Gorge, 
scene  out  Of  "JJer  Freischiietz.  hut 
neHher  AVeb.r  nov  the  Uus.=ua..  co.«- 
poser  can  be  con.side.cd  .=3;>"us  co_>i- 
petltors  m  this  respect.  Beginning  x;Uh 
the  bizarre  in  Hie  c.haraclor  of  Cop- 
pc-lius,  the  note  develop.s  into  oiie  "f 
serious  foreboding  wh«n,  J,^"  I 

act,  Dapertutto  appwvs.  and  culminate^ 
m  sheer  terror  on  the  ndvent  o!  Miracle 
at  Crespel's  house.  ThiB^la^t  scene  I 
^Thich  is  indeed  the  climax  "f 
opera,  is  tilled  with  a  Saiamc  v.ildness 
of  inconceivable  power.  Likf  some  uvn- 
lastlc  nightmare,  the  oppressive  atnios!- 
phere  seems  to  weigh  ■  he:ivier  anfl 
hea\'ter  on  the  paial.Mied  imugmation, 
till,  in  mocUinir  unawer  ttf  Hotfin:inii  « 
anxious  ciU.  "tTn  JJedeCin!  Miracle 
leaps  forward  to  the  diiad  gu  l  s  "de. 
«nd  v.-ith  hi.<i  trlumpiiant  sneer.  J  re- 
«»-nl!  Morte!'  the  tension  is  r.'leased. 

"The  credit  for  thi.<!  tremendous  effort 
must  be  divided  equally  between  Rai- 
\>ier  and  Offenbach.  The  hola  origl- 
lialUv  of  design  (Usi>l!i>-ed  in  the  two 
n-io-lmst.  Hoffmann  conceJed.  ;in(l 
Aliiacie  pursuing  the  old  father,  clinking 
h\t  ominous  medicine  phials,  then  ihe 
phantom  portrait  and  .Miracle  witli  vio- 
lin, coercing  the  frighteiLed  girl— is 
flinched  by  the  final  spoctaole  of  Mi- 
'aole.  laughing  demoniacally  over  tlie 
liead  body,  with  the  grief-stricken 
f.ather  arid  lover  on  either  aide.  At  vhe 
sSime  time,  the  music  passew  from  a 
hiood  of  wild,  fantastic  tervoi-  to  a 
plled-up  climax  of  stupendous  powei. 

Wlieii    tlie    opera  was 
first  given  al  Uie  Oyora- 
Comique— It  was  in  1S81 
— the  Venetian  act  was 
parts  of  Stella,  the  singtr. 


Three 
Singers 
or  One 

oniittad.  Thi 


tlon  oniittad.  The  parts  of  Kteiia,  ine  s.ob'  ., 

or^Yidiicted    the    Boston  Olympla,   the  automaton   and  Anlonia 
unf.se  orchestra  for  the  dancers,   ^ere    taken    by    one    woman.  .Ulole 
S'^rrrl"crduTted  the  ove^^^^^^^^  but    when      the  opera 

^,  "Kuy  Bias-  and  "The  Marriage  ot  ,  yeviv 
Flaaw"  -  a  ballet  suite  of  Rameau  ar- 

by  Mottl.  and  "L-Arleslenne, 
suite  No.  2. 


revived  at  this  theatre  last  yeai'^ 
the  missing  act  was  restored,  and 
the  four  women  were  Imper.soiiated. 
a  singer  for  each  one.   Some  years  ago 


.  uT'  ubaL-h  1-  ■ 
..re  respectfully 
litica  today  than  nfe, 
Offenbach  was  by  Ms  contempo- 
raiie.s.     Many   years   ago  Salnt-Saens 
wrote  an  article  about  him  which,  wh  11*, 
it  doe.s  not  do  the  dead  compo.^er  f  i  1 
jusUce,  Is  nevertheless  acute  and  pit-1 

"Without  being  A  ^^^■^^'""^''''^"''^J:* 
Cenl.ach  was  a  great  musical  P<"8°n«>  ; 
ty     TTis  mnuen.  e  over  the  ta-xte  of  his 
eVoeh  «a<  profound,  .  ntliely  out  ot  pro- 
'r.,rtlun  to  the  worth  of  his  ^'orK".  a«d 
Ifor    ihiH   reason    there   was  something 
'  miroewlous  in  this  iniluonce.    \\  hen  you 
Isse    the    important    position    Ije^  »^ 
'  oneretta  In  t!io  world,  you  would  Ihlnit 
?h^;  you  were  wl,nc...sing  the  suaden 
ma'-lncs..  of  the  human  race;  thai  ^mi 
«^r«  lookhiK  at  a  disorderl>-  dance  led 
bv  8   ,l-.»tlng  Mephlstoirlieles,  a  ^f''^'- 
nian  in  decadence.    Operetta  nnaertw)k 
the  lank  ot  dwartlng  everything,  of  a* 
ba.v>:ns  everything,  and  it  «nece«ded  It 
afd  still  more.    U  B»ve  to  the  cMli=««d 
universe  a  tarte,  a  desire  and  '^^^^^^  ^ 
panslon  for  everything  that  Is  vi U  snd 
little     Today  itfi  work  Is  ovJ-r.    U  hPS 
no  longer  the  oonrulslons  of  Us  youU. 
when    It    stniggleei    for    ^^^f  ^'^^ 
drolly  fought  t  >  sain  its  placo  m  ,th« 
smi.    Become  v-uer.Uy  bourgeo,,  1 
stretches  itself  at  ease  in  the  little  km? 
dom  v/uich  It  has  conquered,  as  barm 
a«  a  poldiish  m  its  laniilUv.-  S  "be.  -^nd 
Uiii*  take.,  the  place  of  .Irama  ic  art  and 
poetrv   afld   tnu.^u    in   the   .-yes  of  th« 
greatest  uuniher  of  human  lioiiig-.?. 
^'■Aow  thruiu.trl0UH  founder  uf  oper- 
etta l.ad>  surely  not  lore;-eer.  Its  hi9h 
destiny.  \ior   ..-nuld   one   l"-'>t.^"l'  .^J^,^ 
iustice  ttflU  he  had  cohlly  nicdUa.ed  and 
I  prepared     deliberately     his  nefanous 
work.  ,  ., 

".\s  many  othe-.',  he  was  a  victim  Oi 
cireumstances.  ai.d  he  ha.l  not  searehed 
out  th«  path  lie  followed.-    Ills  heg  n- 
nlrigs  iiad  been  very  modest.    Some  .still 
rememl.er  a  Utile  Offenbach,  a  cellist, 
who  made  you  believe  by  the  foroe^of 
his  vii  that  he  had  ta'enl.  and  directed 
the  .irohC'^tra  of  the  (■aniedle-l'YancaiBe 
In  tlie  fabulous  limes  when  that  theatre 
had  an  orchestra.    OtTenbaeh  had  then 
written  some  tunes:  th<»y  were  a  little 
thin  in  texture,  but  the>   were  piiiliant 
and  original.    They  had  obtained  with- 
out dliYiciilty  a  deserved  .sueresB.  iiut 
he  dreamed  of  opera  coiniciue.  and  he 
mu:n  liavc  lelt  In  him  a  furious  need| 
of  r.otivlly,  if  you  (van  judge  by  that 
wlueh    he    afterwards   did,    enough  to 
make  ot  iiini  an  extraordinary  man.    Al.  i 
Viilcmessanl  liaf   told  in   his  memoirs 
Dow  this  acllvliy  was  paralyzed  after 
the  manner  of  riany  others  by  the  pru- 
dence of  a  celel)r,<>ted  manager.  Offen- 
bach was  one  of  lho.<e  who  did  not 
'  know  how  to  w.iit,  and  in  liis  impa- 
tience he  founded  the  Uouffe.s-i'arlslfens. 
Now,  supposing  the  manager  liad  been 
le.ss  timid   of   more   larslghted:  Offen- 
bacii,    witli    hi?   impulsive   nature,  his 
marvelous    instinct    for    dramatic  re- 
i   sources,  wordd  have  Infus'ed  new  blood 
Unto  oi:era  coinlqus.     I'lider   (lie  intlu- 
enoe    of    the    aiirrour,dings    bis  muse 
would  have  worn  another  face:  or  the 
•surroundings,    far    from  strengthening 
his  talent,  would  have  stifled  11.  Uui, 
however  thai  ml^t  he.  opera  coniique 
was  not  killed  by  Operetta. 

"DfUverrd  o-.  er  to  hi.i.self.  the  inaei- 
tro,  Offenb.iih,  a.s  tliov  called  him  with 
a  rather  ironical  emphasis,  followed  tlie  | 
nRtural  bent  of  his  spirit,  and  gave  him- 
self  to  the  furious  caricature,  to  Irrev-  1 
ertiitial     auo    dlabo'ical   parody.  He 
knew  one  j;.eat  pleapurc:    he  was  ab- 
sohitel.v    fi.  e.    Manager  .)f  tne  theatre 
where  his  places  weie  played,  he  did 
1  I  have  10  submit  t  )  th..-  ideas'  of  an- 
8  per,   ami    ilie   pullhisrs  and  haiilings 
llich   all    author!!  know   weie  spared 
,:;hi.    -V  foreign  idea,  however  good  it 
may  be.  alv.ays  injures  a  work:   it  re- 
ttO\ep  the  naturalness  and  the  fraiilt- 
nes9  of  character.    OITenbach  frankly 
wote  in  his  own  fashioii  and  in  this  in 
there  alway-  a.  er.-at  cnance  of  success. 
Ytu   miLsi   join   to   thi.s  an  ndmirable 
scent,  the  art  of  puttiiis;  each  artist  on 
hla  own  plsne,  and  setting  as  much  as 
pcssible  ou'.  of  hhn  hy  respecting  his 
v.atural  ai  ^i'.ude. 

"  Vt  tliis  enoch,  whe  i  tliere  wa>  not 
yet  a»n-  thf-alre  tor  operetta,  artists 
bvyarijied  h.  tlm  opera -OMmlquH  theatres. 


though  It  were  a  foi  bidden  fiu.> 
"The  vertigo  of  operetta  arultlv  d, 


fall  ot  taste  dai'  '  , 

•  Ion  of  Oftfubacl:  ai  :,,e  ■  ■    '  -    _^  ' 
■La  Belle  Helene'  appeared.  Fans  l. 
came  drunk  a«d  all  heads  were  t"rn. 
The  most  rest«e<  table  women  vied  i 
each  other  in  singing:  •-•^"'7;; '''''i'l'A;^' ; 
,lei.te  flanime:-    Pink  and  ivhile  child.  ■  ■ 
Bald  sweetly  to  their  mothers  Mamau, 
tourne  ver.  moi  uu  bee  favorable  Then 
When  'La  Grande  Imchesse    carne.  t  e 
<irunkenne.->s  overflowed  ell  Cum.e.  The 
voor  musician  of  the  Theatre-^  raiieai  - 
must  have   experienced   pride   wiib.  .:, 
Sure.    H.  made  same  of  the  worh. 
and  the  world  was  at  his  feet,  inis 
'Grande  Duchcsse,'  which  covered  with 
HdS  kings,  generals  and  BOclety  from 
high  to  low,  was  adored  even  by  those 
whom    It  lashed   till   the  Mood  carnc_ 
Sovereisns  coming  to  Paris  telegraphed 
on  their  way,  that  they  might  be  sun. 
of  a  bos.    They  took  no  time  for  rr=t, 
and  Ihev  ran  from  the  railway  sta' 
to   see   'La  Grande  Duchesse.      1^ 'ji  < 
was  no  longer  any  talk  of  the  Conrcdl_  - 
Franeaise,  of  of  the  Opera,  or  o  the 
Opera-Comique.     There  was   In  1  arls 
only    the    Theatre    of    the  Varletes 
Schneider  was  the  only  play-actress  and 
Offenbach  the  only  composer. 

••Now   tliese   tine  days   have  v 
pwav    the  glory   is  tarnished.  1 
for.-e  was  born  which  gpiead  an 
ilR  work.     OP'-ra   bouffc    sown  ■ 
whev-,  ha.-,  inx-aded   evoi'-  thtng. 
widch  was  only  a  temporary  deoa;. 
ea.a')-'ed   into   liabilude.     The  oi>. 
has  settled  down,  has  become  a 
gill    and  has  finally  taken  the  pla.  - 
of  opera  comlqiie.   The  latter  had  a  reef 
t„   avoid,    the   genre   raesquln,   and  H 
oeeasionally  struck  against  it.    The  o|.- 
erelto  go..<  from  shabblness  to  noihln:- 
See  ;vhat  ono  iias  gained  liy  the  cIk  i- 

"The   laoilltv  of  OlTenbaoh  ai^ 
rat;idltv  oi  hie  eJcecutlon  w«re  Inert  . i, 
He  lltevally  Improvised.    His  scores  ur. 
writt«ii   in-  fly   specks,   in  microscope 
nole"     He  had  a  syatem  of  aborevia- 
tlons  wIiUh  .le  pushed  to  the  l!mlt.  and 
tiifc  Bimpllcliy  of  hla  methods  of  compo- 
Bitioti  permitted  him  lo  make  a  t/equejil 
use    of    thi*.  system.     Great    tert  lltj . 
melodic  gift,  harmony  that  was  at  times  j 
di»lingl'(=h-  d,  much  wit  aind  Invention.  ^ 
creat    drRinnth-    sklll-here .  was    more  . 
itiiau  was  riece.owy  to  success.  i 
i    •  ;!.■  Hquandered  it  all."  „     .  i 

And  here  i.s  no  mention  of  "Lea  Contes 
dHoftn.ann.  -    .Uthough  .the  article  is 
!  liiebi.ieo  In  a  volume  published  In  1885, 
Uv.i,  i,o'   the  artiele  written  before  the 
'modu  lion  of  the  posthumous  work. 
■  \.,v  should  it  beJorgotten  that  SaUit- 
San.«  in  earlier  dayf  delighted  In  tak-  ] 
ir.K  the  part  of  Calchas  in  amateur  per-  , 
fo?niar,ces  of  "La  l^elle  Helene'  while 
the  painter  Regr.ault  or  ^^^FS^-'^l^.-t  ) 
took  that  of  Helen  and  Jadln  that  - 
Paris  J, 

Tt  was  Offenbach's 

bablt  to  \york  morn- 

, —   lugs   from  7  UU 

and  Worked  when  he  received  his 
j  bairdrbir.r.     Then   he  would   go  t- 


;How  Offen- 
i    bach  Lived 


lb' 

if; 


-  Offenba^h  s  •'Contes  dHo«m^.^  -;; 
be  added  to  the  vepertoh  e  oi^^^l  ^^^.^ 
opera  House  on  i^ton^a  • 


»no   .  -  ,]  bVvarisieo  II.  iM^^  ^^-.Tiei  .......  

a  singer  for  each  one.   isonie  >earo  ago  «  ^.f;  h  dugazons.  and  light  .sopra- 

Mme.  Sembricii  was  anxious  to  take  tlie  .    -  y    ^  ,^),  „,annpr  of  suitable  persons. 


.\ime.  semorieii  «  nn  - —  •-- 

narts  of  Olympla  and  Antonla.  The  brill- 
hiint  rniislc  sung  l)y  the  automaton  and 
'fh«  emotional  music  of  Antonla  oppeale-t 
to  her  alik 


onera  House  on  Monday,  the  25th,  the  ^^.^^  ^            ^p^^^_  however.  %vas 

ooening  night  of  the  fourth  l^'^^^XtmeA  "°t  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  w.iile 

•^Thi"  fantastical  opera  was  Pf^^^"?^"!'  the  was  of  the  company. 

...^^  'JSfov  the  first  time  by  thej'lan  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^j,^,.,^  „o„3^  there  ^v  V 


This  ta^^'^«"r  flr.^  time  by  the 
in  Boston  for  the  Ayst  time  by  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 

hattan  company  '-'^^^P'l.'.^  .„  :>Sei)pilh. 
f  f  ^iTifr  ana  MessS  Dalmores. 
.^naud'and  GilibTt.  Mr.  Charlier  con-, 
'^operawaspei^-^abyVlieMau- 
.,tian  company  Gentle  and 

'^eSe-.'llr.  de  la  Fuente  con- 

%,9ton  Opera  House^ 


I  nes. 
1  f!>srf 


ra 


^^uii  

the  ^^^^  ^i^at  this  opiera 

<ining  chopeu  for  tlic 

»ra  Night  opentus  ntsht.  They 
luli.  „f  r 


ilpol  t"^' 
,iled  lV" 


,>f  Off.-  ibach  with 
Uas.  To  tlv 


lie  was  OI  11. e  e,uiiiv»".v. 
At  the  Eoi-ton  Opera  House  there  wljl 
be  a  singer  'or  each  of  Ihe  women.  The 
disposition  of  these  parts  miglit  excite  i 
academif   dlsouBBion.    Some  might  say, 
that  each  woman  is  a  distinct  individual.  - 
.^jthors  would  an.swer  that  the  four  were 
tiiulv  phases  of  Hoffmann's  one  love;  audi 
that  the  demoniacal  Inlluence  working 
s gainst  Hoffmann  In  tiic  per.wn  tui-n 
J  CoppeliuB,  Dapertutto  and  Dr.  Miracle  , 
:iB   impersonated    hy   one  man: 
Taslcln,  when  the  opera  was  produced,, 

i,v  Mr.  Kenaud,  when  the  M«"hf"a« 
..pera  company  visited  us  ami  a«  »  ^^»> 
be  by  Mr.  Marcoux  a  week  «om 

"ThcrHerald  will  publish  nest  Sunday 
an  acco.-nt  of  the.  history  of  ^  ' 

V.t  eorlain  curious  circumstances  .it- 
lending  the  composition  and  production 
and  of  tales  by  Hoffmann  that  have  in- 
splretl  dramatists  and  .  ompiiserp. 


1  '>u"sy  wi 


th  il 


t'llBi'e  were  augazoRs.  aim  .-^^fi- 
P*i,  and  al!  manner  of  suitable  persons, 
antl  it  was  eanier  lo  rediiit  a  good  com- 
paJ.y  than  it  U  today.  And  so  true  ar- 
t4¥l.fc  were  s'  en  in  the  Hr^e  days  of  oper- 
etta: Tauliii.  for  example,  whose  mar- 
veJlovia  vl.-tuosity  aii-J  diabolical  dash 
ctrntrlbuted  noi  a  llti'e  to  the  .success 
<f  'Onihee'  and  other  masterpieces  ot 
,l'u*d4-  wadr.  i..'-:  Mis-*  Chabert.  whose 
ptwfr' voice  :;ru  chastj  Va!»nt  werea.-itray 
!••■ 'tias  miWbovise  of  ari:  the  eouple.  Le- 
(<nee-r)e8lre.  the  joy  of  a  whole  gener- 
at-iori,  and  liaehe,  the  tall  man.  the  in- 
teM«lnaliIe,  who.  aftar  having  searched 
iiiit  wav  .It  ih-  C'ouiedie-Francaise.  c  rc- 
•..tei)  at  the  Bouffes- Parislena  .Tohn  .St>-j£ 
1«  'Orphee.'  and  the  little  clerk  in  the 
'Chanson  d  -  l^orlunto.' 

"That  xVu.i  -.he  golden  age  of  the 
onera-bouffe,  which  was  modest  men; 
and  if  It  had  lieen  known  how,  to  keep 
its  place,  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  cursing  lt.>  ^_  . 

•■Ther»  wa«  in  a  corner  or  Pans  a 
HUle  theatre  where  one  could  laugh 
Willi  waistcoat  unbuttoned.  Was  it  not 
ehai-ming?  The  gr^at  public  found  a 
L-reat  joy.  The  fa.-=tldious  plucked  tliere 
piquant  aoda<;ri,..,  noveltie.  which 
uiade  then     '  -  '         'I  -      '  "  ^ 

■lud  plaii' 

f.ioken  sr.,v   


j  rUln.irant  where  he  would  talk  buslr- 
'and  prono.«ie  coUalWatlon.     During  i 
fl?.t  wart  of  his  life  he  went  to  Peters  s 
Where  he  m»t  the  Figaro 
once  did  he  fall  to  oe  absent   and  that 
,^•as    when    T'e'.^vs   i"!™,?' J  ' 
I  place    a    rri.-.:    :-nr     Tl.e    affec  ,.,„,,„ 
animal  went  aroimd  the  table  i  • 
or  sugar    T.ie  ne.'<t  morning  i> 
i,l-d  not  appear.    Kntreatles  and  i'j-;;'^'- 

; could  not  n-evai:  over  v"^- 

denc^^  one  .Ine  day,  put  in  ihe  road  of 
the   besr  a  yoirng  fellow   whose   fn.  • 
Idli^lMessed  the  animal.    -Th..  result  - 
llie  death  of  the  poor  boast,  anu 
co.apo«er  appeared  trrumnhaiitl-  a,, 
dinner  where  .the  victim  f  ;'"""  f',. 
ffiV,.  Later,  he  breakfasted  at  the  > 
niche     He  neither  liked  nor  dete^ 
env  di^h    except  whe.i»  Iravelimc.  ^v 
he' found' the  most  detestable  l!i 
Iicioiif.    IT'S  o.eakfc^l  was  i" 
egp    a  cutlet  and  a  cfgar  " 
lighie.l  after  ihe  third  mo- 
i latter  pari  of  h:-.  life  he 
iBignon-s.    The  falth'ul  ■ 
and  his  repast  was  endefl 
coffee  and  milk.  i;i  which 

'cake  bougld  ar.  the  pastry  •   - 

■  tlie  wa>.    if  there  were  no  receavna. 
took  a  l  ab  and  relumed  hou"..  >e 
ever  saw  him  on  foot,  except 
at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre, 
steps  of  the  <:s.:M-\.-^yii->-  »te 
t'.ien  took  up 

morning,  and  i  ,  ,  , 

This  wa-J  the  only  •'".'„.  ...iiier 

He:  ve?tle,^s  f'J-e.    H  wa!^  a  rever;. ,  ra. her 
he.,  a  Meep.  ,nid  he  loved  to  hear  the 
I.. mil  „,         ,,  ,         \f t' r  dinner, 

warniiir  ol  •  o;  '  '        .y<-  '  . 

Chere  hU  open  . .  laying  a:ult,„.n 

lie  -.«t  uned  home.    His   " 'i'- 
dren  wei-e  aboiu  Win.  'tit'" 


(•ame  in.  ami  < 
I6ke  u'k  I  he  i< 
careless  of  noi 
rontlned  to  the 
the  Intensiiv  of  <■  ~ 
.wrote.    Impatient  a ^ 
he  Blwa\  ?"  I  onsull- 
psissed  a  Tiage  thai 
and  somef      -  hr  : 
ciai'cd  I 
him. 


h  wi 
•  lit  to  laughter, 
■.vhe.i  he  was 

,  ..„•  !    -iTi''  ht 


l-.lii  i  l  liSt^,  ■■•    v\  !(  ll    IIIPIJI  <Ji.' 

I ipli'ts.  •  Hlf^  ■  onstaiit  i 

O'  I  ij|iall(l'i  ■    Ml.  .Il  l'  ri- 

ll ^-fll    to  H. 

h",  st  (If 

F.  '  ni-f-'N    ■'luiltll   I'T  own    UO!'l£_  lllld 

i,u'.  II, ,1  M.aitate  fo  <::ii  out  tl'.p  moat 
p  I  1  .  i.ci  i;!  i>  >Ke  if  It  prolonsMl  iinvluly 
tin:  aetJiii!.  These  aftCT'lfices  were  snnie- 
tini(?s  JDado  ^fter  the  first  pprfoiniiince. 
for  fiiili'o  soenes  of  "OrpheK"  were  out 
nut.  even  up  to  tlit-  15tli  performance. 

He  wns  of  ftn  ♦>xtreiiiel.v  sociable  na- 
ture, and  from  V\f  day  «heii  lie  settled 
lil-.ii.ieU'  In  the  rui-  I-affltt.',  Iiis  at-riaint- 
<\,i  1-  fimw  larKfv  anil  laijjer  wi'ek  by 
iM  oU.  Vlitie  were  extniordiriai-.\  niusl- 
cal  and  iuerary  ixnformances.  tn  which 
Biuh  men  as  Duprato,  Dolibe.'.  Halevy, 
, Abciut,  Ci-emieuA.  Biact,  Gevaert.  took 
pait.  Ula  F^l<!^a.^■«  b<M'anie  an  institu- 
tion of  PnrlB.  The  wife  did  tlfe  honors 
oi'  the  aalon.  and  his  daughters  were 
iill.'wi  d  to  appear  only  after  their  16th 
>iirnHl  iy.  One  woman  who  helonsod  tl> 
the  ii!(i.«tir  world  was  admitted  rogu- 
larl.v  -  i;inma  l''l«  iir>-.  Gustave  Uoro  did 
prodlKions  tricks  with  oards.  There 
were  burloaqms  of  oelebratfd  oporaR, 
and  memorable  Wiis  the  performance  of, 
"Faust"  In  wnich  Albert  Wolff  waaj 
AJfirsruerlte.  Deiuillo  Fatijit,  while  Jon-  ' 

cieres.  in  the  oichesti-a,  played  at  the 
sfime  tirae  the  piano  and  the  cornet. 
Kaoh  first  perfoynance  of  Offenbach's 
works  was  celebrated  by  a  supper,  in 
which  his  intlnmte  friends  participated. 
At  Rtretat  a»  well  as  Paris  Offenbach 
uns  always  surrounded  by  good  com- 
pany, and  It  was  at  jEtretat  that  ho 
'•••lebrated  the  20th  annlvertiary  of  his 
lii.irriagt.  wlicn  Stop,  the  caricaturist. 
V.  13  dre.s.»ed  n.s  l^in:!i,  and  thR  married 
LI  iiple  wore  village  costumes. 

ilansllck  of  Vienna,  who  liked  impar- 
l  ally  the  Ciirly  and  mad  operettas  and 
'I,<'S  Coiitps  d'HoiTmann,"  once  saw 
Olienbach  worldng  in  Paris  with  the 
librettist  Creinieux.  "Offenbach  .sat  at 
t!io  piano  and  sang  what  he  had  com- 
jioypd  the  day  before,  ajid  If  he  found 
iour  lines  too  few  for  this  musical 
ihought,  Cremioux  wrote  them:  or,  did 
f.r  Wish  to  sitrlke  out  two  lines,  Cre- 
declared  that  they  were  neces- 
.>ar\.  and  Insisted  that  they  should  be 
;  I  tiiined.  Each  was  Jealous  for  his  own 
'  work,  but  at  the  end  the  two  were 
united,  their  goal  and-  their  Interest 
were  the  game,  and  each  knevv  that  he 
could  not  succeed  without  the  usslstance 
of  the  other.  The  very  eagerness  of  de- 
bate often  led  one  or  the  other  to  new 
:  .id  fortune  to  ideas,  which  would  not 

^  ■  occurred  to  either  alone.  As  Of- 
K.ch  said.  'Pool  and  composer  must 
logethtr  in  intellectual  wpdlook.  As 

:  ;i3  I  a.m  at  work  on  a. new  opera,  1 
.      imirried  to  the  poet.    I'am  unhappy 

110  stays  !rwa>'  from  me  for  a  day. 

■  n  if  he  brlixgrs  me  nothing  new.  I 

^1  see  and  talk  v/lth  him  each  day.'  " 


New 
Pinys 


a  rded.  Owl 
.  .    played  n' 
Oil.     Webfi'B  C"<ji 
1-J7.V?.  12th  rthapsody 
■oan  tour,  and  when   ^  j| 
■  fJerlin  where  alie  stiidied| 
Dohnani,  and  lilso  com- 
,,11  V  11  .  oth<-r  f'nfher.s.   In  Bhe 
the  honor  of  plii  vlng-  at  the  closing 
1  rt  of  tbi-  noi;Iii.;chul«. 

ri'^rloH  iJnwbaru  saw 
I :l<  r\  ieu  "    new    pla\  In 
P.nrjK  and  wrote  as  fol- 
in  Paris  lows   to   the   Pall  Mall 


,1  l> 


Concert 
Givers  of 


Miss  RoRalio  Thorn- 
ton, who  will  give  a 
piano  recital  tomor- , 
This  Week  row,   is  a  Virgmlan 
v.  i:o  has  studied  in  Boslob. 

Mv.   Berthald   is  well   fcnewn  here, 
.-ringing  at  the  Castle  Square  one  night 
i.vprll  2,  ISBS)  as  Prince  Charley  in  De 
'Coven's   "Rob   Uoy,"   he   was  hastily! 
.  iinioned  to   the  Boston  Theatre  to' 
0  the  pari  of  Ivohengrln  when  that 

i  ra  was  given  by  the  Damroscli  Com- j 
piiri.v.  Iiothinuerl.  who  had  been  an-  l 
immced,  was  hoarse,  and  Alvary  could  I 
1,1, t  be  found.  Thus  the  performance  j 
«  us  saved.   Mr.  Berthald  ha,d  not  sung] 

iif  part  since  he  had  left  Germany  some| 
,  ;.'rs  before.    He  Ihtn  Joined  the  Dam-  \ 
iii.xch    Company    and    vi.sited  Boston' 
■a  11  in  February,  1S36.  when  he  ap- ^ 

  I  as  .Sleguiunil  and   Walter  von' 

zi>n'  and  ci-f.ited  the  part  of  Dlni- 
I    .-dale  in'"Damro8Ch's  "Scarlet  Letter.  ' 
I  In  May  1,  1S97.  he  santr  here  with  Mnie. 
'  ! -f,  wlien  she  appeared  here  for  the 
'    i       in  concert. 

1  of  Belddi  Miller's  life  was 
The  HcTKlii  of  last  Sunday. 
I  .  i  iu;;runi3  are  niiiiHiral  in  that  he  al- 
iiKit<;ly  plays  p'.ano  pieces  and  sings. 
!i.  Mayes,  a  tenor  prominent  among 
i.',oia  of  his  race,  v.'ith  his  associates, 
11  jrive  a  concert.  The  program  is  one 
iii-'  1  trade  and  Coleridge«Taylor  and 
muei  appropriately  among  the 
rcpresenljed. 

■  ottidii  niiisic  will  go  to 
iH  to  liear  Miss  Scotney  of 
ix'ia   House  and  Howard 

pland   is    well    known    as  a 
■>!  1    singular  individuality  and  pc- 
.ii^r  cliami,  who  has  devoted  his  talent 
I  h.cfly  to  the  Interpretation  of  Debussy's 
li.  i.'lc.  . 

.Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  is  also  well  known 
a  ;i  concert  singer  and  her  programs 
(Ml-  interesting  to  fellow-singers  and  the 
s    .."!al  public. 

xUi'i   Aline   Van   Barentzen.  pianist, 
i.l  liivc  her  firM  public  concert  In  this 
She  was  born  in  Boston  in  18S7. 

ii  inotl.or,  fi  ni  i.^iflan.  gave  her  the 
:.  i  lessons  f,i,e  was  four  years 

"  'f*''  on  account  of  her 

''  '-iiould  be  a  violinist, 

was  six  she  played  in 
kept  up  pinnn  practice 
'    i  'o  by  Beeilioven  i^t 
.•i  eight.    The  ne.xt 
■i  I'l  th'~  I'aris  Con- 
.   1  lonw  0.58  ap- 
inoies."  Her 
■  I  '  liniri;  tradl- 


r,a;-.,!lte: 

"i-!alk.'ni3  ajId  •BaHalelle.'  Balkans  and 
!i  palriotk'  niay.  The  one  Is  a  cont;'ast, 
the  otiier  •  '  0i>n.«pcmen(e.  'Bag- 

atelle.' t!  '   by  .M.  Paul  Her- 

vlon  at  t  1  ;  I  a,s,  merits  Us  name. 
It  is  liglii  and  it  1«  liellcale.  Its  dia- 
logue Is  fiUgi-ee.  But  its  intrigue  Is  bor- 
ing. Onii  grows  tired  Of  the  eternal 
thrnie.  embroider  it  how  yon  will.  Kx- 
tiuislio  writer,  piofouiid  philosopher 
and  ob.soiNunt  p.syi;hologiSt,  M.  Har- 
vleu  (Mmiol  infuse  n  j;assIouate  inter- 
ret,  where  there  Is  none,  into  the  Illicit 
lovemaking  of  a  conntr.v  house.  And 
when  two  couples  beoomo  aKUfted  in 
this  way  the  result  is  erorpowerlng. 

"The  chief  plot— for  the  play  is  as 
convoluted  as  the  BanipLon  Court  maze 
--concerns  the  happiness  of  a  couple. 
The  wife  overhears  a  rendezvous  given 
by  her  husband  to  her  'best  friend,'  and 
111  df^spnlr  and  vengeance  for  treachery 
prepares  to  imitate  him.    She  encour- 
fi'ges  th.'  advances  of  his  confidant,  fn- 
I  tilnslcally  honest,  slie  has  no  iinentiuii 
|1  of  betrayal  and  fixes  the  trystlng  place,  I] 
j  Indijed.  with  the  object  of  discovering  j 
'l  tlie  others  and  bringing  thein  to  book.  I 
;  But  the  true— the  coincident  meetings  in  | 
i  the    boudoir   of   the   suspected    lady— i 
I  sm.Tcks  of  farce  rather  than  comedy. 
I  The    double    rendezvous    i)rovide?!  the 
|i:  curtain  to  the  second  act. 

"The  third  rises  on  a  scene  which  the 
^1  art  of  Hervieu  renders    dignified  and 
J  dramatic;  but  it  contains  the  elements 
!j  of  a  Palais  Royal  situation.    The  ag- 
ij  grieved  wife  appears  and  denounces  the 
•  pair  for  their  conduct,  present  and  in- 
tended, and  the  coming  of    the  male 
■  friend  to  keeii  his  appointment  provides 
I  the  lad.v  with,  a  new  weapon  of  offenoe. 
I  The  sisht  ol  four  neraons  sinialtajieous- 
ly  gasping  with  emotion  and  presenting 
pictures  of  woe  is  again  a  little  extrava- 
gant.   Despite  the  literary  <iualUy  of  the 
language  and  the  subtlety  of  the  flym- 
bollsm.  there  is  something  lacking  in 
(he  action. 

"Moral  in  the  sense  that  the  intrigue 
comes  to  naught,  find  that  a  loving  wife 
;  ficovers  a  wayward  husband,  revealing 
to  hlni  the  lurking  horror  of  a  'baga- 
telle,' which  Is  tragic  Ire.-vson,  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  play  Is  yet  acrid.  The 
'saur-  piquante'  spoils  the  dish.  One  of 
tlie  characters  Is  positively  odious.  .A 
white-haired  per.^ecutor  of  the  sex,  he 
Is  Indefatigable  In  his  search  for  con- 
quest, and  remains  Impervious  to  re- 
buke. ^Yc  feel  we  must  defend  the 
French  Smart  Set  from  M.  Hervieu. 
I,;ven  the  most  fatuous  can  scarcely  be 
so  uautterably  impossible.  The  best 
talent  of  the  liaison  de  Moliei-e  has  been 
mobilized  for  the  three  acts,  which  are 
lelentlessly  played  with  Jlme.  Bartet  as 
the  'honest'  heroine." 

He  also  saw  "Coeur  de  Fiancaise. 
"Cannon  in  the  Balkans,  militarj-  ar- 
dour at  the  Ambigu.    'Coeur  de  Pran- 
calse'  is  a  stimulating  drama  of  the' 
patriotic  sort.    It  helps  in  the  forging! 
of  'the  new  temperament.'   There  Is  the 
tramp  of  feet  and  the  roll  of  drums  as 
eehoes  of  the  sjreat  strife  bet\veen  Cross  ! 
•11  id  Crescent.    Gerinaine.  who  enshrines  i 
France  in  her  heroic  bosom,  is  a  iem- 
liiist  of  the  romantic  type.   She  'teaches  ] 
robool,'  but  that  does  not  prevent  her 
from  being  a  patriot,  though  the  occu- 
pation seems  fatal  to  generous  Instincts 
in  some  masculine  oases. 

"From  her  girls'  lycoe  she  proceeds 
as  gloriously  as  any  soldier  to  the  seat 
|of  war.  Her  efforts  to  recover  her  fB- 
ther's  aviation  plans  (stolen  by  a  Qer- 
niaii  spy)  land  her  In  a  fon.  But  the; 
French  heart  that  beats  beneath  the 
I'aris  blouse  never  says  die— and  she  !s 
rescued  by  her  lover.  An  agreeable 
leatura  ol  thu  »lay.  «■  Its  freaJom  from, 

prejudice.    The  subject  Is  impartially  1 
treated.    Every  German  Is  not  odious, 
nor  le  every  Frenchman  perfect.  Spir- 
ited and  well  written.  'Coeur  de  Fran-  1 
calso'  attracts  the  crowd  and  threatens  i 
to  rival  'La  Flambee.'    It  proves  that ' 
tlie  dramatic  play,  especially  when  re- 
sponsive to  a  national   mood,   is  the 
maglo  magnet." 

Notes 
at 

Bandom 


tlon,  ".Mastiir  of  the  MukIc,; 
plvvf  one  to  think.  Onc'—bni 

ihe  long  ago— Wf-  saw  Kiii-i.a  <i, 
ai.-(l  as  ".\J;ix  defying  Uic  lightning." 
ll  Mights  of  fancy  arc  iipt  to  be 
vi  .y  ,l;svOncertine.  and  <  ven  diiUresa- 
ing.  1"  tlic  mere  unltnaginativo' critic 
m1)o  eaiinot  gel  beyond,  say.  "the  dls- 
tingui.'ihed  violinist."  However,  with 
Mr.  Krelsler's  permission,  wi;  will  dub 
hirn  in  future  "MAstcr  of  the  Ma«i-  I 
tlans.  "  After  all,  'tis  but  a  step  from 
fii.  CeoigV!'*  Hall  to  Queen's  Hall.— 
Paily  Telegraph. 

A  play  l>y  tlie  ex-osnsor,  G.  A.  i: 
if  i  d,  was  produced  in  Ijondon  Ot  I 
ll  is  tiescribed  a.s  "a  very  f<!oble  little  , 
oiK-acl  affair  of  the  amateur  curtain  ; 
i:!isiT  >-landard."  ! 

"II  called  'Contrasts'  and  showed  j 

a  stockbroker  hus'oaiKl  and  his  artist-  | 
wife,  whose  'spirit  \ya3  chafed  by  the 
diilUioss  of  propriety.'     They  are  d(> 
s..i  lbed  as  having  'ivot  a  single  idea  in 
, uninion.'   The  wife,  ISthel.  ha.s  engagi'^  , 
ill  .1  llirtallon  witli  a  poet  named  Pottle,  j 
On  the  advice  of  a  gardener,  who  avers 
that  'tlie  saiiui  stick  will  do  to  beat  a  I, 
woman,  a  child  or  a  dog.'  the  husband,  'j 
wliose  name  is  Bertie,  decides  to  'putji 
"als  foot  down.'    This  he  does  and  thei'.  |l 
hiuoB  behind  a  curtain,  from  wliich  coign  i 
of  vari(a.ee  be  overhe.".rs  his  wife  refu^ie  I 
rattle    admission.      Reconciliation    bo- j 
lueen  Ethel  and  Bnrtle  follows  In  duo  ! 
course.    The  play  wus  at  any  rate  mild  , 
and  harmless.    Its  only  Importance  was  j 
its  unimportance,  considering  the  fact  I 
that  Us  author  was  permitted  for  ao  |, 
riaii.v  years  to  en.ioy  an  ."jutocratin  pow,  ,! 
ti  for  life  or  death  over  playwrights  of  : 
ability  and  experience."  j 
VMoeardo  Zandoial,   tlie  composer   oi'  i 
"Coiichlta."  has'  completed  a  new  op-  ' 
era,    "Melonia,  '    and    is   at   work   on  ; 
D'.\nuunzio's  vor.siou  of  ''FranceSca  da  1 
Kimiiil."    It  Is  said  that  lie  Intends  to 
write  the  musii.  for  an  opera  comkjuo 
founded  on  one  of  Scribe's  comedies. 

Mr.  Forbes-Roherteon  is  producing  a 
revised  edition  of  "Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra." A  prologue  spoken  by  a  Greeic 
t  chorus  has  been  added  "combined  with 
1:1  mii.utes'  instruction  in  Roman  his- 
tory. This  prologue  Is  charucterlstica,!- 
ly  .Shavian  In  satire,  especially  as  con- 
cerns tlie  'compulsoi  il>-  educated.'"  The 
original  third  act  in  wliieh  Cleopatra  Ik 
thrown  into  the  sea  niid  carried  by 
Caesar  to  land  and  a  lighthouse  has 
j  tieen  restored. 

A  singular  play,  "Just  the  Thing,"  by 
"Charles  Frederick."  has  been  produced 
111  London.  The  Referee  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account:  "It  is  obvious  that 
when  a  playwriglit,  greatly  daring,  de- 
I  liliera.tely  names  his  play  'Just  the 
I  Thing"  he  is  asking  the  waggish  kind  of 
I  (a  itics  to  tell  him  that  his  play  is  not 
(so.  The  point  being  so  obvious,  of 
Louise  1  shall  not  labor  it.  1  will  mere- 
ly say  it  was  a,  pity  that  the  author  o? 
this  three-act  comedy,  who  was  billed 
as  'Charles  Frederick,'  was  not  .ible  to 
use  the  title  he  .selected  after  he  had 
fried  the  play  under  Its  present  name  in 
the  province.^ — namely,  'As  Others  See  ' 
I's.'  That  title  would  have  fitted  the, 
piece  perfectly.  The  comedy — I  prefer 
to  call  it  a  farcical,  a  very  farcical, 
comedy — is  written  round  the  Idea  of  a 
young  fellow  who,  though  .engaged  to 
lie  married,  shelters  a  beautiful  locked- 
oui  young  lady  in  his  flat  for  the  night, 
lending  her  not  onli^  his  bedroom,  but 
also  his  pajamas.  For  a  good  while  of ' 
itho  next  day  the  girl  runs  about  the 
inian's  living-room  in  these  garments  till 
ithe  bedroom  door  lock  gets  broken  and 
she  cannot  get  back  to  dress  I  You  can 
Imagine  th«>  alarms  ;uid  excursions  that 
set  In  when  caller.'!  begin  to  call,  espe- 
cially as  the  visitors  Include  the  girl's 
lather  and  mother,  her  glum  fiance  (who 
sttidying  J'or  Holy  Orders),  and  her 
slielterer's  own  betrothed,  who  is  the 
prudish  and  prismatic  sister  of  the  pet 
il,  pajamas.  A  whole  typhoon  of  lying 
'explanations'  supervenes  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  volcanic  second  act,  the  truth 
lOiries  out  and  the  couple  defy  the  entire 
crowd.  The  third  act  showed  the  de- 
nounced pair  settled  down  'in  double 
harness'  and  Devonshire.  Here  they 
vnried  their  billing  and  cooing  by  taking 
it  out  of  their  former  denouncers,  espe- 
cially the  heroine's  previous  fiance.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  root  idea  of  '.Tust  the 
I  Thing,'  namely,  the  spun-out  bedroom 
I  business,  Is  neither  novel  nor  is  it  much 
more  edifying  than  it  lias  been  in  sun- 
drv  plays  and  sketches  of  late  years— 
and  months.  The  author,  however,  de- 
serves credit  for  some  of  his  character- 
ization and  for  the  dialogue,  which  was 
I  smart,  but  over- charged  with  Scriptural 
quotation  and  vain  repetition." 


I 


Hall  Calne  Is  at  work 
on  a  pla:\''  based  on  his 
latest  book,  "The  Wo- 
man Thou  Gavest  Me." 
It  will  be  produced  by  Klaw  &  Er-  jj 
langer,  so  the  Daily  Chronicle  says,  in  i 
Xew  York  next  fall. 

From  the  Bristol  I^'estlval  Kielsler 
:?eeni»  to  have  carried  awa-y  a  remark- 
able and  unusual  "tribute."  It  con- 
sisted, we  read,  of  a  "capacious  wreath 
of  bay  leaves,''  contributed  by  resi- 
dents in  Bath  and  Biislol,  Attached 
to  It  were  two  long  scarves  rtit  black 
and  yellow  silk,  on  which  appeared  the 
legend,  "Master  of  the  Magicians."  ps 
well  as  the  names  of  Beethoven, 
IJralmis,  and  other  composers,  with  a 
few  bars  quoted  from  their  violin  con- 
certos. The  ribbon  had  also  worked  on 
It  a  cavalry  sabre  and  spurs,  and  a 
violin  and  bow — symbols  of  the  rccipl- 


MST  PENSION 
I  FUND  CONCERT 

Symphony  Hall  was  filled  'nst  night  to 

!  its  utmost  capacity  at  the  flr.st  concert 

i  of  the  season  in  aid  of  the  Symphony  ! 

I  Orchestra's   pension    fund.     ^"Ith    Dr.  ! 

I  Muck  conducting,  a  program  entirely  of  j 

!  ■Wagner's  music  was  given  as  tollowa:  I 

!  Overture.  "Rienzl." 
i  Overture.  "The  Flylns  Dutchnjan. 

Introduction  and  ftrst  scene  (Bacchanale), 
1     act  1    "Taonhausor."  . 
I  (Paris  version.) 

S  Prelude.  "Lohengrin.'' 

Prelude,  "Tristan  and  Isolde. 
;|  I'rfflude.    ■•The  Mr^stcvenifsers 
I  bcre." 
i  Funeral  nun 
\  l-re!ud«.  "V., 


iiiain':'.'~!''mr'0ltampi»5  or  tik-  ei,,,,- 
po.ser's  cm; 
"Parsifal,' 

a  range  ar  :  ' 

of  the  varying  types  of  In.i 

tlons.    The  orehefrtra  seemed 

by  th»>  great  thronff  assembled  i  : 

aid  itfi  ftmd  and  inud<3  up  not  only  <>f 

regular  .Symphony  patrons,  but  also  of 

a  large  sprinkling  of  the  general  public 

;  to  do  its  utnuwt  in  interpreting  'Wag- 
ner's different  Btyle.x  of  w.ni'.. 

Th'?  musicians  are  nhva' 
respfinsive  to  the  Infplrlnf: 
i)r.  Muck,  but  Inst  cvuninK 
to  be  especially  on  their  motile  and  the 
result  was  a  concert  long  to  bo  remem- 

I  bered  b.v  those  who  heard  it.  Hearty 
applause  followed  each  number  and  at 

:  the  close  of  lli"  first  section  of  the  pro- 

I  gram  a  huge  laurt  I  wreath  was  brought 
forward  and  slveii  to  Dr.  'Muck.  He 
graciously  wav,  d  toward  the  orchestra 
the  plaudits  that  accompanied  this  testi- 
monial and  the  men  stood  up  to  ack- 
nowledge the  warm  re  ,  ■  tliat  eatiie 
from  the  audience. 

He  saw  a  cottage  wltu  u.  Uuu  ir; 
house. 

A  cottage  of  gentlUty;  /i.-iinB- 
And   the    PevU   did   giln.   for   his  aarlme 
sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

Names,  Not  Numbers, 

The  London  journals  Inform  us  that 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  In  the 
r-oventry  Revision  Court  that  a  tax 
should  be  levied  on  the  names  of  houses 
•  in  other  words  there  Is  a  proposition 
to  tax  house  names  out  of  existence. 
\s  all  travellers  know,  there  are  miles 
of  little  red  brick  houses  in  the  suburbs 

f  London,  each  house  with  a  name  on  a 
post  or  wall,  and  these  names  are 
often  ludicrously  incongruous.  There 
stands  the  little,  shabby  house,  with 
every  evidence  of  vulgarity;  curtains  in 
i.ideous  taste,  often  with  oyster-shell 
decorations  on  each  side  of  the  path, 
and  the  word  "Grosvenor"  or  "Balmo- 
ral" stares  you  in  the  face.  Mr. 
Scruggs  or  Mr.  HIgginbotham  thus  lays 
claim  to  distinction;  he  prefers  "Chats- 
worth  Villa"  to  No.    23    street. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Portland,  ac- 
cording to  the  Postoffice  Directory, 
lives  at  No.  3  Mayfair.  There  Is  a 
.iractical  side  to  the  question:  Time  is 
wasted  in  looking  for  a  person  In  an 
unnumbered  house,  and  the  men  that 
prepare  voters'  list  find  their  work  mul- 
tiplied. 

Incongruous  Titles. 

Some  admit  the  foolishness  of  the 
great  majority  of  these  names,  but  say 
that  foreigners  are  more  fantastic. 
There  is  a  villa  in  Basle  that  bears  a 
name  arrogant  In  Its  humility:  "Klein 
aber  Mein,"  which  might  be  paraphrased: 
"An  ill-favored  thing,  but  mine  own." 
There  is  reference  to  pruning  titles,  as 
that  given  by  Gustave  Dore  to  his  house 
at  St  Cloud:  a  stave  of  music  with  the 
notes  C.  B,  B,  A,  C,  D,  (do  mi  si  la  do 
re)  which  means  Domicile  a  Dore.  Few 
men  in  any  country  who  have  made 
monfey  In  trade  give  an  emblematical 
name  to  their  city  or  country  house,  or 
remind  the  passer-by  of  the  origin  of 
their  wealth  by  an  escutcheon  on  a  post 
or  the  driveway  bearing,  say,  a  beer 
keg,  a  demijohn  (rum  or  molasses),  a 
cake  of  soap,  or  a  flask  of  Cuspldoria,  a 
popular  patent  medicine.  'Why  not  have 
tho  indentiflcation  of  the  owner  com- 
plete'.' .  ,  , 
As  soon  as  the  Fergusons  had  obtained 
a  lot  by  the  sea  and  put  up  a  house 
which  Ferguson  refers  to  as  a  bunga- 
low—but the  house  Is  not  a  bit  like  one 
I— there  was  a  family  council.  Mrs. 
Ferguson  wished  to  call  the  place  Rav- 
I  ensholm.  Mr.  Ferguson  raised  the  ob- 
jection that  crows  are  not  ravens,  and 
a  salt  marsh  is  not  necessarily  a  holm. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  was 
overruled.  Ravensholm  it  is,  and  Mrs. 
Ferguson's  letter-paper  bears  the  name 
and  the  effigy  of  a  raven  that  might 
have  been  the  one  seen  by  Mr.  Poe  one 
night  in  the  bleak  December.  Nor  Is 
Mrs.  Ferguson  alone  in  her  desire  for 
an  inappropriate  name.  Mrs.  T.  Percy 
Sprlggs  speaks  ol  her  place  In  Qun- 
I  quawkit  as  "The  Cypresses."  The  trees 

are  scrub  pines.  

A  Victim  to  IVlineral  Waters. 
A  story  told  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyla  about  the  pleasure  taken  by 
George  Meredith  in  seeing  his  guests 
enjoy  their  wine  is  going  the  rounds  and 
appears  as  a  "plug"  in  nearly  every 
well-conducted  newspaper.  A  stoi_> 
told  by  Henry  Murray,  who  visited 
Meredith  is  still  better:  "One  of  the 
guests  at  dinner  would  drink  nothing 
but  mineral  water,  and  Meredith  warned 
him  against  that  habit  with  an  Intense 
solemnity.  He  told  a  story  of  a  fellow 
student  at  Duesseldorf  when  he  was 
studying  medicine  there,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  his  unbridled  thirst  for  min- 
eral waters.  He  died  suddenly  n 
asony,  asking  that  the  autopsy  should 
be  performed  by  his  friend  Geo:ge 
Meredith.  'When  I  made  the  first  Inci- 
sion, the  glitter  of  the  stalactites  in  the 
poor  fellow's  gastric  cavity  poiitively 
blinded  me.  I  had  to  wear  blue  glas"^ 
for  months  i-fterl'J^  

The  Mosque  of  Mosques. 

Fear   has    been  expressed 
Christians  of  the  Balkan  staV 
do  harm  t'.  .^t    55ophia  if  tlf ' 
.   1  ■  ,  Mr. 
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un 


I'.n  ■ 
ami 


th. 
f-ni 


wishing   to  go  in.   no  .'\''"f^^ht 
dl  (a  coin  wolth  about  »1)  to  the 
and  was  allowed  to  enter 
bout,  though  Mohammedan 
14  thfi  proceeding-  George 
It  the  beginning  of 
,d  no  difficulty  In 
the  goodly  portico 
'      ,  -liana  that  visit  It  upon 

V  11  as  the  Turks  leave 
shoi  s  h.  tore  they  do  enter  "  The 
,  ;,ue    impressed    him    so    that  he 
from    describing    it:  "Sancta 
,  ;  „    .    .    •    exceedeth  not  only  tlie 
by    whose    pattern    they  ^rero 
hnt  all  other  fabrics  whatso^ 
'  ,  ,  .      t  the  whole  universe.  A 
Id  to  describe  It  exactly; 
..one.  my  eyes  that  have 
,  „  it  would  but  condemn  my  defec- 

%  r  relation."  

Quantum  Mutatus. 
Mr   Joaouln  Miller  is  said  to  be  re- , 
.  .\  ng  his  old-time  vigor  having,  been 
:    rnonths  at  the  door  of  death    and | 
attributes   his   recovery   to  eating, 
,n?ny  w"th  honey  three  times  a  day 
/ma   of  us    remember  the  sensation 


quent  '^^   .pplng  ni  raS^""^'.' 

They   V  ■  '"'^■""^ 

"In  tt'  ■  ,  ,  , 

st-em  lo  nci  ...1  ■"""""^ 
I. ace.  that  1  occupy. 
-Titan"  does  not  say  whether  he 
,   ,,,  ,     -onably  furnished  wlth.flesl. 

.lifference.  A  traveller  once 
,  he  would  give  hundreds  of  , 

that  he  could  impress  >w  el  clerks  and 
obtain  the  b.  st  there  was  In  the  inn. 

When  Tennyson  described  Helen  as 
••a  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 
he  remembered  the  opinion  Of  the  Greeks 
that  Ullness  was  a  great  d. 

renelope  told  her  hou 


lurley  and  1' 
.  ijaret.  and  Pet.  .  >  i  - 
'  -itory.    Insisting  that 

,  1  remain  m  the  room.   

Which  wa:-  not  the  thing  to        '"^  he .  wmmmm'      -  man 

' '.r«  not  suited  to  each  other  ;  Margarv  .  , 
ts  a  noWe  woman,  and  Peter  sur.ly  | 
oves  her.    Thus  there  haP^^,", 


iin- 

.( th. 


women,    j  eneioi.e  i.*.-  •'—  ■  -  loves  her.    Tnus  n'c'"  •= 

that  there  wa.  no  use  in  he.  ',^%hough  the  valet  probably  is 

her  body  and  anointing  he^e  f  ^  ou^i              satisfied.  , 

-forthepdswhoposse^^^^^  .e.tricf.     sV^ngy.  ar 


not  I 


II 


!\'nO  posse»»  v.'o  ...f'""  

destroyed  mv  beauty  since  he  departed 
fn  hlT'hoUow  ^hlPs/-  Then  Minerva  gave 
Penelope  Immortal  gifts,  that  the  Greeks 
mlKht  admire  her.  "She  made  her  taller 
and  large^  to  look  upon:  and  she  made 
her  whuer  than  sawn  Ivory/    Does  not 
Aii<!totlP  m  his  "Ethics"  sa>.  Beauty 
fmples'a   large    bodily  conformatk.n 
■while  small  people  are  neat  and  \veU 
made  but  not  beautiful?"  On  the  other 
hand  Ovid,  the  Roman,  more  than  once 
sneered  at  Andromache  because  she  was 
so  tall.  ■ 

Close  Resemblances. 
It  18  a  question  whether  our  friend 
,niny  with  honey  »"''=",;''"-  "t^on    GoUghtly  Is  pleased  or  offended  when  he 
■r         his  '""o;™s  of  the  S^r^s^       mistaken  In  the  street  for  a  prom - 
the  book  fl^rst  appeared.   The  poet  1         p,„tlclan  of  this  city.    As  a  nile 
a  Hon  with       .  .    „  r.aemblance  between 


„,  nt  tT  London  and  was  a  Hon  with 
i  shirt  and  mining  boots  In  "llt^ary 
':.    .,  s'-  and  palpitating  ladles  of  h  gh 
'   low   degree   exclaimed:       A  titie. 
n    genius:     How  interesting'." 
■  wrote  as  though  he  fed  on  raw 
.  ,  at  least,  hog  and  hominy.  And 

j^^uiuln  MlUer's  first  book  wa«  his] 
'  best 


Some  sang,  '  ' 

stage  too  small  and  broke  loo^^  .  i 

audience,  where  .^.tf^^**!  "",hV  <-. 
wantlng  to  corral  them     B  t  th*  ^ 
surer  wore  an  evil  look  1"  ais  . 
and  tke  Bhow  continued^  undoubtedly 

sVAngy.     amazingly  "Jf     ,^    Jlnsequenc  eatlStled 

iove^  peter.    TheJ  -rle^-^,  tlJe  ^^jst;e^cting.  There 
.as   action.    c.nsta«*t  ^action  ^^on^^^^^^ 
^11 J  „„„r.w    of  surprises 


Ltisnea.  _ 
Now  Beatrice, 
nf  ihat"'he''h«^'"chnd  Vy-'another 

rod'and'  IS  radiantly  happy  thougW 

bringing  jM^'^farei  ano^  extraordinary 
in  orthodox  ,^^....8  her  ques- 

rnlnVTer^rf^JeXnc-/,-- 
Xrn-wflch^^he^lnov'er^^^^^ 

Sr?hrfare?oT'ircSfld.  IS  1.  com- 
"^^^iV'Shrmbers  In  his  play  ha-trach^d 
r%°'ce""p:u:<^'n'ar,^osnro°^ 

Snaneainr  -;>-tr •X'^r 
ro"^„"!:*'Aul1>t,'^^JU/t"a^tays  to  the 


nVt'polltlclan  of  this  city.  As  a  rule 
when  there  U  a  resemblance  between 
twn  men  and  it  is  made  the  subject  of 

was  told  that  a  certain  Mr.  Jones,  a 
highly  respectable  tradesman,  made  It 

?ur^o^s  ?orrm  not  aware  that  I've  ever    ,^.,.a.ner,J^t^^^^^^^  p^,^^^,. 


oath, 


olland  is  just  finishing  his  ten- 1 
,iu-  novel.  'Jean  Chrlstophe.' "  , 
This  reminds  us  of  a  story  told  long  I 
..o  in  the  time  of  serials:  we  read  them 
^  they  passed.    An  eastern  drummer 
/niverl  on.  night  In  a  village  of  Ohio. 
,      ,         ,  were  ringing  madly.  There 
,  ,  ,,    ;re  on  the  green.    The  sheet- 
,V:~  i  ,  nd  was  playing  a  <l"'c>^f«'- 

told  him  there  would  be  Are 
;    ,      and  an  oration  later.    "But  whyi , 

.,,,,,,.t  you  heard?    "Jud  th  ShaJce- 
Is  at  last  concluded.        les,  i 

stranger,  J'^'tTtorr 
h,  "but  'Nature's  Serial  Story 

"'tha^t  the  original  of  "Jean 
Is  a  living  person,  as  M. 
.    insisted  a  year  ago,  but. 
.,uce,  not  m  Germany?  Ac- 
.„  M    Seippel.  the  originals  fa-' 
,s  a  musician  who  tried  to  com- 
mon to  follow  the  Fame  career. 
,  larreled  with  -is  father  and 
J  Germany.    There  he  wrote 
.vs   and   much  biographical 
K.'  he  found  out  that  his  father 
r   and  he  began   to  compose 
year  or  two  ago  he  returned 
'arid  was  reconciled  to  his 
,  r     ....  Seippel,  however,  did  not 
ih'ls  prodigy  by  name. 

Mr.  Ysaye  and  Boston. 

Eugene  Tsaye.  the  celebrated  fid 
dltr,  otherwise  known  as  "the  poet  of 

of'  music  ••  which  to  his  mind  is 
; wheie   "lmpu.se  ,and  cuUure 
n  merged  In  one."   Mr.  "isaje 
i     "In  Boston  culture  dlscour- 
,^       ..npulse.    The  Bostonla^s  live J.0 
.n  their  emotions  on  Ice.     'This  is  im 
,_p  ineu  <:  taiBO,  It  IS 

'    "  \™  looks    as    though  Mr 


been  mistaken  for  Mr.  Jones 

Kor  was  this  more  unkind  than  Bis 
™^rrk'r  speech  to  LI  Hung  Chang  call 
S^'uponrm  at  Frledrlchsruh.  "So  they 
h^ve  called  your  '^.^^,f 

■piiirone. 


light 
A 

lant-e 
M. 


Mr. 


■piiirone. 

"PASSERS-Br 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  |  ! 

IIOLLIS  .'n-RBKr  THEATRE-l^rA 
performance  in  Roston  of  "Passerv-By^ 
a  play  m  four  acts  by  C.  Haddon  Cham^ 
bers.  Charles  fTohman's  Company.  Flr^, 
1  prodded  at  Wj-ndham's  Theatre.  Lon- 
'  don,  March  29,  191L 

Charles  Cherry 
Mr.  Peter  Waverton....-_^-^  Westerton 

William  Pine  ^       V  O.  Anflrows 

■•Nighty''.   .Lewl.i  E«SB.T<le 

Samuel  Burn*..-.-   Alma  Balwln  , 

Margaret  Summers  Annie  ESmondo 

'  MU>  Beitrio*  Dalnton  piugarth ; 

Uttlo  Pfiter  "-^  * 

The  play,  cast  In  a  conventional  mould 
Mcept  In  the  matter  of  exposition,  Intro- 
duces  three  uncommon  cha"*^**^ ' 
"Nighty."  the  cabman,  who  has  views 
on  eugenics:  Bums,  an  en>ba^Umentl 
loafer,  whose  motto  ts  that  work  Is  for 
the  worklngman.  and  Miss  Beatrice^  the 
most  extraordinary  ol  the  three.  Peter 

his  subliroo  optimism,  m  his  J^^^.^^j-i^ 
et  alone  and  we  can  eni?lly  forgive  hvm 
111  descent  Into  melodrama  when  he 
Tures  Lltoe  Peter  away  by  his  promise 

°'i«?*Peter  fs^l^'l^lf-satlsfled,  well-to-do 

•fhe  culture  to  ar"'»'-'=^*'' 
there  was  not  the 
.  oncerta. 


without  the  aid  of  Pa•'■ado^ 
ioioKlcal  views  and  the  position 
,,y  Margaret,  who  has  not  the 
L,igiitest^deslre^to^oseastor.aKe^^^^^^^^ 
,eper.tant,  might  ^elMead  t^^^  ^^^^ 

S'Toes  r  checrfhe  course  of  th. 

->-?t^=bXrrtt"Sy^  ;vc| 

respectH.  *  ^""^^  ^^st  natural  and 
iritre"  V  Cber!y%va.  a  well  bred 
hfellke.  with    a    sense  of 

easT-golng  J  f^e['    Trankness  that  haxl 
.  humor  and  with  «i«  /ja^''  jj,.  Rdgarde  : 


""ouau;  goo7irpori;^itt.re  Of  oliaracte. 

Ml«  bS  was  attractive  by  her  gei. 
Miss  B.-iwni      °  .  Ksmond 


that  was  scanty,  but  thafs-ne  ther  ^re 

and  constant  rehearsing.  But  tnere  woo 
^i^"rh  f°%r"drof  m':?U  was  Adelalne 
a  wee  mite  of  a  dancer  with  a  ereat.  big 

laree  amount  of  imagination.  Yet  even 
80  !mpJ?tant  an  element  as  this  may  be 
d°sregarded  when  there  Is  present  such 
exqS  technlcue  as  is  the  happy  pos- 

H^ghef '^r.s"  dlilght- 
?uW^e'^tive^"nd'';ieaslngly  nlmb^^^^ 

Srfanunari:.ri:M 

proper.    Gesture  is  unconventlonal^nly 

%  ;S..Tarrvc^ntirnal  in  I^^tZ. 
but^venrng  in  spite  of  that.  Mies  Gre- 

1  and  rUm-  suggestive  in  the  conven- 

'  MUs'Tr'ixie  Frigan^a  and  Mr.  Charles 
T  Rosa  were  eminently  resourceful  with 
the  mlk^-uP  box.  They  were  untiring 
IS  t^^tr  effort  to  please  and  Bucceeded 
L     r  Thev  did  so  much,  playea 

'^frsrthat'wis'liberally  dispensed  In 
i  ^"luogXer  a  "buUy"  show. 


^rfln  "re'— 'tUed  under  dlrect.ton  of  WUUa»  C. 

behavior,  represeiue      ,        ehlldren,  to  Ruth  J»rdan^  Hawlw 

?S  Cha?  ef  La-b's  ^ylng.  are  usu-  .  Phm^P  wif;:  ,f '^'VaVMll 

Itfv  unwholesome  companions  for  grown  ^""y  j„aan.  his  mother ...  VaUrto  VallMi. 
^I'^sons"  liittlo  Peter  last  night  was  an  j  winthrop  _^K.w^l>urj.^.^^^  •  • -Ha^^^^ 
exception 


fPASSING  SHOW 

mg  Show  of  Mia.  a 


Abbe 


^^'^'•''''k,  he  felt  Ultetch  entitled 
probably  he  felt  ^^.^^ 


is'  recitals  here  In  Sym-    tt  rtalnlng  a  f-^^bman.    He  at  o"c 
t  years  ago.    There  was    ^,^,^3  the  servant,  but.  restless  reca^ 
aopreclate  his  art,  but,'  ^  asks  for  an  explanation,  i^ne, 

he'^Tmpulse  to  attend  the  ^^,,t,  tells  him  he  a,  a  tu- 

dATit  of  life,  18  interested  In  Pas^"/  °» ■ 


The  "Most  Perfect"  Girl. 

The  Baroness  Rose  Posse  of  Boston 
„3es  to  remark  tnat  MUs  Mir  am  lub- 

,:.d  of  iv^.chlgan  V"rg?r"'she"trs 
,,,,lv  i.hvsioally  perfect  girl-  k 
f-lx  girls  who  wouM 
."  th  Miss  Hubbard  an-l 

vie  with  Venu.-;    ^     ,  ^„ 
.5  apple.  If  any  i'"'*^"''  an 
u«ded  to  break  through  the 
,   ,  -l  i  ve  and  play  the  part  of 
°'  But  the  Barones.,  knows  one 
!  \irls.      But  tne  TassclJ)f 
"^"Xho   fnv;^ee\  nln^  Inches  In 
-  :'::V  '';v:,g;s  H^  pounds,  and  adn.,^^^^ 
,  ,.rne  measurements.    »«  bus»^ 
■^37  hips.    Miss  van  Ta.3se 
..^rf  old,  and  aii  vet  l»a8  not 
...   10  shine    in  comic 


Uivinely  Tall- 
.  rotr  a  f€  W  days  ago  to  the 
,  ,-,„nplaining  bitterly  be- 

,te  iaW  t»lL  Wom«»taIw»B 


.  mtage  of  him. 
■ag  may  be  a 
.jmewhat  inconvr 
uulizcd  as  a  cliit- 
St.  by  them  di. 


■Wliilc 


a  governess  at  his  horne^    They  n 

and  is  contented  with  earning 
seven  shillings  a  day.  But  Peter  « 


turn  of  enjoyment. 

discredit  of  the  show.  -^-J^^'^^^^  Z 

ousness.  Not  a  bit  of  lU  i  ^,„nat- 
^turated  «»h  "^"f  ^-^f^^^f^edients  ere 
tng  elements    Only,  the  tng. 

admixed  m  <le"f  "^J  inebriating, 
their  effects   are   not  too  ^^^.5,„„g 
in  consequence,  ""l^  ^^t^mlous  of  this 
propriety   need   be  abStem 
musical  cocktail  p^^ajng  Show  of 

It  la  oaUed  "The  ^'I'^  X  the  nota- 
1913"  and,  m  so  'f^'J^f^^^  mAeed.  It 
biUty  of  things  theatrical.  ^^^^^^ 

undertakes  to  P"Pf^"p,ays  which  cost 
Of  those  many,  many  pla>  ^^j,^^, 

-  ma\t  r  glad  that  we  ^ 

?he«.  8l-<»  ^^-i^'fo^r  'tthout  having 
lara  to  see  ^hem.  for 
seen  them,  our  enjomeni  01  j 
lent  show  would  be  cut  ^o'-^^^i^ugh 
But,  having  seen  ^hem.  we  may 

'  t^ 'sa'crU^^ur  m'e\TmO  "phoBls 

_over  the  sacrtiegiuu  heroes,, 
I  they  have  ""d^^^one.    All  the 

heroines,  low  '^°'"'=^f"h\re  are-were 
V^edtans-as  many, as  there  are-^ 

reviewed  by  the  au«e"^«  foreign 

And,  If  they  ^'^^^  .f^^^ernacular  with 
fashion,  twUted  their  ^erna 
relentless  regularUy.  th«^^^  ^^^^  ^,pt 
nixed  Just  the  saine,  uproar, 
the  audience  in  an  ^^„^  .arger 
The  other  half  of  sno  •  ^  ,^^.3 
half,  which,  hut  for  natural  5^^^  ^^^^^ 
,n  tastes.  wo.iM  he  the  wno  ^^^^^^  , 
half  one  n  ^  ^^^^  , 

seen  a  f-i'  hestrlcal  n 

once  sub. 


Xion  Aiiaci"w"  — 

TALKING  DOG  HEADS 
BILL  AT  B.  F.  KEITff  S 

Easily  thTbest  act  at  B.  F.  Keitl,'.' 
Js  week,  even  though  It  isn't  acco.^ 

the  head-line  position  upon  the  b  U.  is 
Sketch  entitled  "The  Attorneys,  pn. 
sented  by  William  A.  Weston  Co^ 

"he\ketch  IS  "--'-'^r::  ;i  ry 

nature  and.  In  addition.  Is  extre^ 
well  presented.    The  curtain  goes  «P 
In  wlmt  appears  to  be  an  attorney^  ot- 
^^eCTth  innumerable  letter  me,,  book- 
cases etc..  ---7,VaTalmoVan  ot| 
In  the  course  of  the  act 
hese  pieces  of  appareptly  oU  o.f.  -l-] 
ture  prove  to  be  various  sorts  of  reed 
,^  frnm  Which  the  coiDPanyl 
Instruments  from  ,    s.„et  ran-' 

of  five  produces  surprisingly  "Vf^'"  " 
Mc.    The  selections  >^Vack  again  Mr. 
-s\°orhi^mL^f«^^^^^^ 
-rSlerb^fore'  fe  c»n%.ver*l 

dog^^con,pan.ed  bv  Oerman^^^ 
tress  and  lastly,  nti'  _  ...  «_  „. 
Ie«Oy.  by  th.  '""TaUra^Uon'Sf 
^ht'«.r  B^n^'speaV^n  ^^an-^ 
V^-ri.ere  ar^  that  -  uue^^^^ 

n^^ut'ty'rrin  <^™- 

^^uctlon  of  "Uon.  "  ^f  of  Se 

^  K  i?orer?ura^^t,:ila^?on':9f 

he  has  hln,self  appeared  in  Bos^ 
ton,  although  never  ''f  °'^„*!,ts  intTthe 


irt  s  proaucuvn,        -  , 
.m's  Theatre,    t^r.       oours*  <U«w 


ftown  the  '  ' 
t.-}  the  ptr:  . 

.1     certain     cnmbiiiutli'n     o£  nu.n'' 
;  here  are  nearly  20  In  the  company  In 
(ill,   with  Hurh  Gibson,   the  Btuttoring 
JruKglat,  easily  the  boat. 

The  nillB  Family,  from  •cross  the 
water.  Introduces  three  well-tralncd 
lilgh  school  horses  and  the  other  start- 
ers upon  the  bill  Include  the  Morlssey 
Trio,  In  songs  and  dances ;  Karl  Rosina, 
In  feats  of  muglo  and  ot  sleight  of  hand ; 
Nrintyrs  and  Groves,  who  manage  to 
kill  15  minutes  without  doing  very  much 
i_although  they  eay  a  lot 

BERTHALD  SINGS 
IN  3  TONGUES 

Barron  Berthald,  operatic  tenor,  as-  - 
,.lsted  by  Adolph  Close,  pianist,  gave 
(a  song  recital  last  evening  In  Stelnert  ^ 
Hall.    Mr.  Berthald  sang  these  songs:  > 
Chadwlck,    "Oh!   Let  Night   Speak  of, 
Me":  H.adley,  "The  Rain  Is  Falling';) 
Parker,  "Love  In  May";  Campbell-Tip-  i 
ton,   "Spirit  Flower";   Wagner,   "DIch  ; 
Sellgste  Frau,"  and  "Wlnter-Stuerme,"  j 
from   "Die  Walkuere";     Strauss,   "Al- ; 
lerseclen";    Cornelius,    "Komm      Wlr  | 
Wandeln";  Wolf,  "Der  Genesene  an  Hie  > 
Hoffnung,"     "Fussrelse,"  "Heimweh";| 
Puccini,  "E  Lucevan  le  Stelle,"  from  | 
"Tosca";  Massenet,   "Ouvre  tes    yeux  j 
Bleus";     Debussy,     "Null  d'Etoiles";! 
Delbruck,  "Eternelle  Chanson";  Hahn, 
"Mai."    Mr.  Glose  played  these  pieces: 
Wagner,    Braasln,    Magic   Fire  Music; 
Brahms.  Scherzo,  Op.  B;  Chopin,  Noc- 
turne and  Valse. 

As  an  opera  singer  Mr.  Berthald  has 
haa  an  honorable  career.  An  excellent 
Lohengrin,  he  also  created  the  part  of 
nimesdale  In  Damrosch's  "Scarlet  Let- 
ter." 

Experienced  and  effective  singers  In 
opova  are  often  heard  at  a  disadvan- 
tSKe  in  the  concert  hall.  There  is  the 
traditional  broad  treatment  of  resonant 
phra.ses  and  there  Is  a  corresponding 
lack  of  finesse  in  tonal  gradations  and 
nuances.  But  the  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish an  accomplished  concert  singer 
would  lose  in  effect  on  the  operatic 

^  Last  evening  Mr.  Berthald's  program 
was  cleverly  selected.  The  songs  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  audience,  while  the  oper- 
P  tic  arias  served  to  display  the  singer  s 
skill  in  the  branch  of  his  art  with 
wlilch  he  is  more  completely  in  sym- 

^  On^the  whole  Mr.  Berthald's  perform- 
ance was  generally  effective.  He  sang 
with  fervor  and  sincerity.  If  at  times  he 
miscalculated  the  acoustic  properties 
of  the  hall.  His  enunciation  in  a.l 
three  languages  was  commendable, 
while  his  Interpretations  revealed  dra- 
matic Intelligence  and  the  ability  to 
establish  and  consistently  maintain  the 
mood  of  the -composer.  The  songs  by 
Chadwick  and  Parker  were  sung  in  a 
I  romantic  spirit.  "Allerseelen"  was  Im- 
IpresElvely  given,  and  the  pensive  sad- 
n«3.s  of  "Nuit  d'Etolles,"  one  of  De- 
bussy's less  exotic  and  more  franklj 
melodious  works,  was  artistically  re- 
flected. 

An  audience  of  good  sire  was  hearty 
in  Its  expressions  of  appreciation. 

YESTERDAY'S  CONCERTS 

Programs  Enjoyed  In  Stelnert  and 
Jordan  Halla. 
By  PHIUP  HALE. 

i^^'  iden  Miller  Of  Philadelphia,  g&ve  th« 
ust  of  three  concerts  yesterday  after- 
inon  In  Stelnert  Hall.   The  program  In- 
cluded piano  pieces  and  songs  by  Schu- 
bert   and    Schumann:    Schubert  im- 
promptus, B  flat,  A  flat  and  E  flat, 
xn&  Moment  Musical,  C  sharp  minor: 
.'  >»r  Llndeabaum,  Lay  of  the  imprisoned 
!  runUman,  Die  Allmacht,  Wohln?  Schu- 
Tiann— Fantasls  from  "Krelslerlana,"  B 
'It;  Caprice  after  Paganlnl,  H,  Aria 
om  Sonata,  novsletta,  D  minor;  Thte 
timme.  Ded  Hidalgo. '  Mrtn  Bchoertw 
f-rr.  fruehllnganaoht 

icerta  of  thla  nature  are  unusual. 

y«ar»  ago  Mr.   Henschel  at  a 
f'.iony  concert  conducted  ahd  sang, 
one  of  his  compositions  was  on  the 
am.    Great  wag  the  joy  of  the 
'111.    Sohie  remember  a  concert  or 
slv*n  by  Mr.  Petersllea  In  which  ha 
(■A  the  piano  and  song  songs  by 
iiul>ert— ft  melancholy  occasion. 
Mr.  Selden  L-s  evidently  a  musician  of 
;.  ste  and  serious  purpose.?,  rather  than  a 
.  ano  virtuoso  or  a  brilliant  interpreter 
'  !  songw.    His  prollclency  as  a  pianist  Is 
tor  than  as  a  singer;  that  is,  his 
'  technic,  while  not  highly  developed, 
■er,  end    readier    in    response  to 
tic  demands,    in  some  ways  his 
s  U  still  amateurish;  thus  he  has 
i-dash  use  of  the  left  hand  In 
n?  chords,  and  he  Is  Inclined  to  an 
■If  the  damper  ped&l,  but  he  apprft- 
'       intention  of  the  composer  •  his 
^feeable  In  melodic  and  run- 
'  ■lapageg  though  rather  dry  In  those 
nJmg  fu  l  strength.    Inasmuch  as 
^  i.oi  a  pianist  of  great  pretension, 
-    mays  a«  though   to  aympathetlc 
,  .-nUg  In  a  drawing  room.  It  is  not 


the  'Miiutlonul  yumity  <ji  hln  iiiid- 


1 

H,^  Is  isB*  auoensaful  a^  a  singer,  •x-| 

(••%pl  lr\  the  matter  of  honest  Intention. 
The  vole*  Itself  Is  not  on»  of  marked  i 
hi>«iitv,  not  brilliant,  or  (^nlnently  virile, 
(imi  he  has  yet  to  learn  IntnnaJ  emission. ; 
Thfl  voice  sounds  best  when  the  tones  i 
are  in  hla  middle  register  and  th«  musio 
calls  for  mszao  forte.    The  lower  tones 
ar»  guttural,  and  other  tonea  yasterday 
were  frequently  throaty. 

A  small  andlencs  was  friendly  dls- 
p(l»^d.  The  program  of  his  next  concert 
oil  Tuesday  afternoon,  Deo.  8,  Will  be 
(lovoted  to  mule  by  MacDoWell  and 
Cirlcg. 

Last  ovening  In  .Tordan  Hall,  Roland 
W.  >Iayn8  gave  a  cohcort.    He  w4s  as- 
sisted by  William  II.  Klchardson,  bari- 
tone; Hoy  W.  TIbbs,  jjlanlBt  and  Mrs. 
Maud  Cuney  Hare,  nceortipsnlst.  Ttiare 
was  a  large  end  enthusiastic  audlenOe. 
Coleridge- Taylor  atid   h.   T.  J3url«lgh 
wer«    apiiroprlately    prominent  among 
the  composers  represented.    Mr.  Hayes 
jsang  "Onawayt  Awake,  Beloved"  and 
,Mr,  Richardson  "True  Is  All  lagno  Tells 
IJa"  from  the  "Hiawatha"  trilogy  and 
Mr.  Hayes  sang  two  songs  by  Burleigh 
,  "O  Love  of  a  Day"  ami  "Just  Because." 
■  ThB  other  vocal  selections  were  Flegler's 
I  "The  Horn,"  "Olelo  e  Mar"  from  "Qlo- 
conda,"  h  dllet  from  "Foraa  del  Des- 
tino,"  Cadmah's  "Moonlight  Song"  and 
Hummers  "Bostacy,"  Mr.  Tlbba  played 
Tauslg's  arrangement  ot  Bach's  organ 
toccata  and  fugue    in    D  minor,  Qla- 
Bounoff's  etude  No.  :i,  Llsafs  "at  Fran- 
cis Preaching  to  th«  Birds"  and  "Ia 
Campanella." 

Mr.  Hayes,  a  tenor,  haa  an  unusually 
good  voice.  The  natural  quality  Is 
beautiful.  It  is  a  liisolous  yet  manly 
voice.  Mr.  Hayes  *lng3  freely  and  with 
taste,  though  In  his  youthful  enthusiasm 
he  occasionally  last  evening  forced  an 
upper  tone.  Such  maltreatment  wa«  not 
!  frequent.  With  patience  and  still  fur- 
ther study,  he  should  go  far. 

Mr.  Richardson  Is  also  singularly 
blessed  by  nature.  His  voice  Is  resonant, 
firm,  commanding,  yet  smooth  and  even, 
throughout  a  liberal  compass.  He,  too, 
sang  fluently  and  with  marked  author- 
ity. 

The  pianist  showed  facility  and 
strength  in  the  toccata  and  fugue  and 
greatly  pleased  the  audience  by  his  In- 
tevprfttation  of  the  other  pieces. 

The  ti-oublo  is  that  from  the  Bible  to 
Bradshaw,  things  of  Inflnlto  variety  are 
called  by  the  common  name  ot  Book.  They 
all  look  very  much  alike;  the  things  com- 
mon to  them  all  are  visible  thlnga  It  Is 
the  Invlilblo— the  art  behind  the  words, 
tlio  motive  behind  the  art — that  makes 
the  dlfferenco  tjetween  one  book  and  an- 
other, and  makes  It  possible  to  touch  the 
foulest  things  with  a  clean,  or  soil  tho 
fairest  with  an  unclean,  hand. 

No  Longer  Ignorant, 

Mr.  Halllday  Wltherspoon  In  his  de- 
lightful dissertation  on  gunmeh  and 
gangsters  spoke  of  a  "schnorrer."  In 
footnotes  to  his  dissertation  we  had 
the  courage  to  admit  our  ignorance  of 
the  world.  After  a  man  passes  the 
roaring  40*8  this  courage  comes  to 
him.  If  It  does  not  his  case  is  hope- 
less. ,  . 

And  now  we  no  longer  burst  In  Ig- 
norance. Ky-Ind  friends  have  come  to 
the  rescue. 

Mr.  Emil  Schwab  writes:  "Schnor- 
rer—beggar,  sponge,  plque-asslette." 

"F.  B.  C."  writes  at  greater  length: 
"As  the  word  'Schnorrer'  seems  to  puz- 
zle you,  I  am  wondering  if  you  do  not 
remember  ?The  King  of  the  Schnorrers,' 
by  Israel  ZangwH',  a  unique  and  quite 
Interesting  book  published  possibly 
eight  years  ago.  If  my  memory  serves, 
a  'schnorrer'  Is  a  professional  beggar. 
Read  the  book,  you'll  enjoy  It." 

Concerning  "Schnorrer." 

But  there  are  so  many  books  to  road, 
and  we  have  not  yet  finished  the  first 
volume  of  the  "Enclycopedia  Brltan- 
nica."  We  did  not  have  time  to  read 
"Trilby"  until  three  summers  ago  in  a 
Maine  camp,  when  it  rained  all  day. 
Not  that  we  are  unappreclatlve  of 
"F.  B.  C.'s"  advice;  we  have  put  Mr. 
ZangwIU's  novel  on  the  list  of  books  for 
old  age,  for  diversion  In  some  OliJ  Man's 
Home,  when  the  weather  forbids  golf; 
when  backgammon  and  Jack-straws  pall. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  "schnorrer" 
In  hla  entertaining  "Lon  dihismen 
"Slang  and  Its  Analogues."  Baumann, 
In  his  entertaining  "Lon  dl  nismen 
(Slang  and  Cant),  gives  "Schmarotzer" 
and  "Rassauer"  as  the  synonyms  of 
"sponger."  Dr.  Murray  and  his  merry 
men  admit  "Jewish  beggar"  as  the  only 
definition,  and  say  that  "schnorrer"  Is 
a  Yiddish  variation  of  the  German 
"schnurrer"  from  "schnurren"  (slang), 
to  go  begging.  Now  the  German  "schnur- 
ren" or  "schnorren"  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury meant  only  to  snore  or  snarl.  (See 
Ludwig's  "Teutsch-Engllschee  Lexicon," 
Lelpslc,  1765.)  In  modern  Gorman  this 
verb  "schnurren"  means  to  whia,  whir, 
hum,  to  sing  through  the  nose,  purr, 
and  In  slang,  to  beg.  Muret-Sanders 
include  "schnorren"  and  "schnorrer"  as 
Jewish-German  words  meaning  respec- 
tlvrly  "to  beg"  and  "beggar." 

Nowhere,  Mr.  Wltherspoon,  do  we  find 
"Fclinorrcr"  as  a  synonym  for  "ganet" 
or  "low  life."' 


he  would  be 

is  a  queer  ai  i'  i   h.i  i-i.- 

or  anybody  elso.  in  '!s5  when  1  was  In  i 
Constantinople  I  visited  the  beautiful 
St.  Sophia.  Service  was  going  on,  the 
worshippers  rising  and  falling  like  the 
waves  of  the  aea.  I  did  not  even  take 
off  my  ahoes,  but  put  slippers  over  them 
and  I  paid  my  medjidie.  I  was  not  torn 
to  pieces  enough  to  notice  It,  nor  had 
I  heard  of  such  a  risk.  As  there  were 
many  visitors  at  the  time,  a  lot  evl- 
dontly  entered  without  fear." 

"Balmy"  and  "Chuck," 

There  are  two  fine  specimens  of  Lon- 
don Hlang  In  "Passers-By."  The  valet 
thinks  his  master  "balmy";  In  other 
words  that  he  has  a  loose  slat,  that 
there  are  bats  In  his  belfry.  Some 
months  ago  an  animated  correspondence 
wa.s  published  .In  this  column.  The 
question  was  whether  a  man  Is  balmy 
"on"  the  crumpet  or  "in"  the  crumpet; 
a  nice  point,  not  definitely  decided. 

MIsa  Beatrice  tells  Peter  that  she 
gives  him  the  "chuck,"  dismisses  his 
suit,  breaks  her  engagement,  turns  him 
down.     How  does   the   old   song  go? 

And  I  shall  get  the  blooming  chuck 
as  well  as  14  days." 

What  a  stumbling  block  the  noun 
"chuck"  must  be  to  a  foreigner!  There's 
the  chuck  made  by  a  cock  or  hen,  or 
by  people  calling  them  or  Inciting  a 
horse;  the  familiar  term  of  endear- 
ment used  by  Shakespeare;  a  sudden 
blow  under  the  chin;  a  toss  from  the 
hand;  a  pebble  used  In  the  game  of 
check-stone,  or  a  marble  used  In  taw; 
a  lump  of  wood,  bread,  meat;  a  boat- 
chock;  a  contrivance  for  holdlpg  work 
in  a  lathe  or  drilling  machine;  a  cut  of  i 
beef  from  the  horns  to  the  ribs;  a  fowl; 
a  game  of  marbles,  or  the  human , 
throat,  or  credit,  or  food,  provisions— 
what's  the  use? 

The  Case  ot  Mr.  Falrholt. 

Frederick  Falrholt  wrote  an  excellent  . 
book  about  tobacco,  perhaps  the  best  on  i 
that  subject;  his  rare  collection  ofj 
ismoker'B  literature  was  sold  at  auction 
In  London  not  long  ago;  yet  he  himself] 
■was  practically  an  abstainer  from  the 
weed.  His  father  worked  in  a  tobacco 
warehouse  and  the  son  was  for  14  years 
in  the  same  employment.  He  remem- 
bered as  a  boy  "rolling  In  the  tobacco 
leaf  as  country  children  roll  In  a  hay- 
field,  and  playing  at  hide-and-seek  In 
empty  tobacco  barrels."  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  he  dW  not  find  enjoyment 
In  smoking,  but,  a  liberal  soul,  he  "had 
no  narrow  notions  on  a  pleasure  In 
which  I  cannot  participate,  but  rather 
an  honest  detestation  of  that  want  of 
Christian  tolerance  which  has  Induced 
some  persons  to  denounce  a  harmless 
Indulgence  as  If  It  were  a  moral  evil." 

YESTERDAY'S  CONCERTS 
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Ti  was  Burel- 


In  the  Mosque  Again. 

■.Si  M.,   Jr.."    write   apropos  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  Statement  that  when  he  visited 
.  Constantinople  he  was  Informed  that 
1  it  a  Christian  went  unaccompanied  by 
-  \iatlve  into  the  Mosque  of  St,  Qophla 


Debut  ot  Miss  Van  Baerentzen — Mr. 
Copeland's  Recital. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

George  Copeland  gave  a  piano  recital 
last  nlKht  in  Jordan  Hall.  An  audience 
1  of  good  size  was  most  appreciative. 
iThe  program  was  as  follows:  Bach, 
Sarabands  and  Passepleds  I.  and  II.; 
Mozai^,  Adagio  from  Sonata  No.  6; 
Scarlatti,  Sonatas  1,  6;  Liszt,  Etude; 
Chopin,  Polonaise  with  the  Mazurka  In- 
jtermezzo;  Enesco,  Pa  vane  (tlrst  time); 
Debussy,  Nocturne,  Soiree  dans  Gren- 
ade, Polssons  d'or;  Spanish  Dances  8 
land  9.  Grenados  (first  time);  Albeniz, 
Segiildlllas  (first  time);  Jongen,  Solell 
a  Midi  (first  time). 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr. 
Copeland  play  the  music  of  old  days, 
for  It  suits  the  finer  qualities  of  his 
peculiar  and  Indisputable  art.  Last 
night  he  csught  the  spirit  of  Mozart's 
Adagio,  with  Its  romantic  song  which 
the  ornamentation  in  tlie  "gallant" 
[Style  does  not  disturb,  and  the  music 
of  Scarlatti  was  played  with  the  serene 
Tieetness  that  was  becoming, 
j  Mr.  Copeland's  exquisite  touch  Is  al- 
ways a  delight,  and  it  enhanced  the 
[beautiful  simplicity  of  Bach  as  well  as 
the  Impressions  and  imaginings  of  De- 
bussy. 

He  gave  a  fln^  performance  of  Liszt's 
etude,  a  performance  conspicuous  for 
brilliance  and  elegance.  That  of  Chop- 
In  s  Polonaise  was  not  so  'diatingulshed, 
although  the  mazurka  selection  was 
played  In  a  fascinating  manner. 

Enesco's  Pavane  Is  composed  In  the 
ultra-modern  manner,  but  It  has  not  the 
iuJefinablo  charm  of  Ravel's.  It  Is 
lather  labored— In  its  fitfulncss  and  ir- 
regularity. Mr.  Copeland  has  acquaint- 
ed us  with  a  good  many  Spanish  dances. 
Whatever  name  is  slgnf>d  to  them,  they 
recall  the  once  favorite  ditty:  "All  coona 
look  alike  to  me."  How  much  more  of 
the  atmosphere  of  Spain  Is  in  Debussy's 
"Soiree  dans  Grenade"  with  Its  hints 
and  suggestions!  The  gray  ott  Debussy's 
pieces  was  naturally  a  chief  feature  of 
the  concert,  for  if  Debussy,  the  com- 
poser for  the  piano.  Is  great,  Mr.  Cope- 
land Is  his  prophet.  , 


Mlas  Allne  van  Baerentzen  gave  ' 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a  large  ex- 
pectant and  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
program  included  Beethoven's  '-Wald- 
stein"  sonata,  Chopin's  Ballade  op.  42, 
nocturne  op.  15  No.  2,  Polonaise  op.  63, 
Brahm's'  variations  on  a  Theme  by 
Paganlnl,  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
No.  11. 


Inuder  than  many  elrung  uivin,  iter  face 
■lull  her  behavior  show  her  to  be  a 
modest  girl.  ] 
In  1809,  when  sha  was  11  years  old,  she 
was  one  of  five  to  whom  first  prizes 
were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory. She  played  that  year  at  a  Co- 
lonne  concert  and  afterw.  rl  i  w  rit  to 
.Berlin,  where  she  recelv. 
honor  when  she  was  (; 
the  Hochschule.   As  a  ci 
prodigy. 

Her  performance  yesterday  revealed 
the  fact  that  she  ha«  an  extraordinary 

I  facility  for  one  of  her  years.  It  also 
revealed  the  fact  that  her  sense  of 
rhythm   is   not   unfailing,    witness  her 

iplaylnij  of  the  polonaise,  that  her  tech- 
nic at  times  Is  yeasty;  that  the  aesthetic 
and  emotional  sides  of  her  art  are  not 

I  fully  developed,  and  thla  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  question  Is.  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  uncommon  mechanical  pro- 
ficiency, will  she  be  able  to  work  out 
her  musical  salvation? 

Technic  Is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
However  musical  Miss  Van  Baerentzen 
may  be  In  certain  respects,  her  Inter- 
pretation yesterday  was  chiefly  a  dis- 
play of  facility  with  an  abuse  of 
strength.  When  she  is  older,  she  will 
no  doubt  learn  that  to  appeal  to  the 
mind  and  the  soul  Is  more  than  to  ex- 
cite amazement  by  an  easy  triumph 
over  mechanical  difficulties.  She  Is  too 
youhg  to  express  the  sentiments  and 
emotions  that  come  only  with  the  ex- 
perience of  years,  the  experiences  of 
Joy,  sorrow,  suffering;  all  that  which 
accompanies  the  development  of  wom- 
anhood. 

She  has  yet  to  master  the  secrets  of 
rhvthm;  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
I  grasping  a  composition  as  an  organic 
I  whole;  to  know  that  undue  force  . Is  not 
true  strength.  And  It  would  be  well  for 
her  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  humor,  for 
if  she  had  this  now  she  would  not  play 
Brahma's  variations  In  their  appalling 
Itngth  In  the  hearing  of  the  public. 

Let  us  hope  that  her  musical  gift  will 
ripen  with  the  years.  It  would  be  a  pity 
If  injudicious  friends  should  persuade 
her  that  she  Is  already  a  "great  pianist." 


I  "GOSHEN,  N.  T.,  Nov.  1»— A  new 
state's   witness   in    the   case  against 

I  Burton  AV.  Gibson  darkfaced  the  hopes 

I  of  the  defence  today." 

Great  Is  the  English  language  I  "It  is 
the  medium  that  shall  well  nigh  express 
the  inexpressible." 

Not  the  Same. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  your  note  about  close  re- 
semblances. A  few  years  ago  a  little 
Illustrated  sketch  appeared  In  one  ot 
the  comic  papers  of  an  Englishman  who 
had  employed  a  guide  to  point  out  the 
interesting  sights  of  Boston.  The  Scene 
was  In  School  street  near  the  oM  book- 
store. A  figure  was  coming  down  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Englishman.  "Who 
may  that  be,  my  man?"  "That,"  an- 
swered the  guide  with  emphasis,  "is 
the  famous  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes." 
But— It  was  Gen.  Ben  Butler. 

Newton,  Nov.  19.  H.  O.  M. 

Minnie  Hauk. 
Minnie  Hauk,  who  died  last  fl»tar4aT 

tn  Munich,  was  onoe  fo.ioous  ta  this 
country  as  Carmen.  an<S  there  are  many 
who  still  remember  her  with  pleasure. 
Her  name  was  Arnella  Hauk  and  she 
was  born  In  New  York  In  lS6t  When 
■he  w«8  12  years  oM  she  sang  in  «,  con- 
cert at  New  Orlean.s.  The  New  Tork 
jjournals  in  their  obituary  note  state 
that  she  raajie  her  first  appearance  In 
opera  in  Brooklyn  when  she  aang  Norma 
and  they  give  the  date  1869.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  she  took  the  part  of  Prascovla 
.In  "The  Star  of  the  North"  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  Maretzek's  company  at  Trlpler 
iHall,  New  Tork.  Nov.  SO,  1866;  and  aa 
"Mile.  A.  M.  Hauck"  was  singing  in 
'opera  at  the  A-aoemy  Of  Music,  New 
Tork,  In  March,  1867.  She  sang  Iji  the  i 
United  States  and  In  Europe  in  many  | 
parts— parts  as  dissimilar  as  Amina  and 
Carmen,  Violetta  and  Cherublno— but 
she  win  be  rememtored  aa  the  Carmen 
brought  by  Col.  Mapleson  to  this  coun- 
try. She  had  been  exciting  Brussels  by 
her  performance  In  Bizet's  opera  and 
the  gallant  colonel  resolved  that  she 
should  be  the  heroine  In  London.  It 
was  not  easy  for  him  to  produce  "Car- 
men" at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  for 
Clampanini  sent  back  his  music  saying 
that  he  could  not  appear  in  an  opera 
where  there  was  no  long  and  romantic 
solo  and  his  only  duet  was  with  tiK' 
spconda  donna.  Del  Puent©  returnoJ 
his  music  with  the  remark  that  It  must 
have  been  Intended  foj-  a  chorus  man, 
Mme.  Valleria  pouted  at  the  Idea  of  hf 
being  cast  as  Micaela  and  sugges 
Miss  Bauermeister  or  one  ot  tho  chc 
Tho  recelptR  for  the  first  two  or 
performances  were  miserable  ' 
lr,(,i,r.,:  ;  J  •'i:i-iqrh  the  "artists"  tr 
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.,  1  It  1 

rts  for  Beciir1ii(4  I 
^  .        . .  ,    u  aa<l  thus  S»t-| 

tins  the  muaie  Into  the  hrada  of  the 
British  public." 


The  End  of  All. 

Some  thoaght  the  Carmen  of  AUnnle 
Hauk  coarse.  (What  would  they  have 
fald  to  the  Carmen  of  Mine.  Maria  Gay?) 
The  people  heard  and  saw  her  gladly,  i 
and  she  put  the  Carmen  of  Marie  Roze,  | 
a  singer  of  a  finer  type,  Into  the  shade. 
The  Kuropeana  applauded  her  In  this 
and  other  parts.  In  the  course  of  her 
career  she  had  been  an  honored  member 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House  In  Berlin  and 
Of  the  Imperial  Opera  House  In  Vienna, 

In  1891  she  came  back  to  the  United 
States.  At  the  Metropolitan  she  was 
heard  as  Sellka  and  Carmen.  Probably 
her  last  appearance  In  Boston  was  In 
Music  Hall  on  April  7,  1391.  There  was 
an  "operatic  concert  with  scenery  and 
costumes."  She  and  Campanlni  and  Del 
Puente  took  part  In  selections  from  the 
flrst,  second  and  fourth  acts  ot  "Car- 
men," and  she  and  Mme.  Poole,  with 
Messrs.  Ludwlg,  Gorsky  and  Clark,  were 
heard  In  the  second  act  of  "The  Flying 
Dutchman."  Mme.  Sophie  Zela,  a  Nor- 
wegian, then  made  her  flrst  appearance 
In  thin  country  as  Marguerite  In  the 
garden. 

It  was  a  melancholy  occasion.  Mme. 
Hauk  was  then  fat  and  clnmsiy.  Cam- 
pantnl  and  Del  Puente  were  the  shad- 
ows of  their  former  selves.  Yet  the 
loyal  public  applauded,  forgetting  the 
pifsf>ni  In  Its  gratitude  for  the  past. 

Miiip.  Hauk  was  still  singing  In  Ku- 
r.ii"  a.s  late  as  1896.  She  had  married 
Kni-t  von  Hesse- Wartegg,  and  they 
were  happy.  In  1894  they  went  round 
the  worUL 

One  of  thi  best  portraits  of  Minnie 
Hauk  was  that  drawn  by  Jo.seph  Kep- 
pler  for  Puck.  There  was  a  touch  bf 
caricature,  but  the  likeness  of  this  Car- 
men was  admirable,  and  there  wai  full 
expresslor.  of  the  spirit  that  animated 
the  Impersonation. 

In  the  Court  Room. 

We  like  to  think  of  0«n.  Kelfer  wear- 
ing a  dress  suit  when  he  addressed  the 
supreme  court.  The  Incident  takes  Ufl 
back  to  the  good  old  days  when  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law  was  not  merely  a  son- 
orous phrase.  In  the  old  court  town  In 
western  Massachusetts  the  sheriff  wore 
a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons  and  there 
was  a  button  c^the  side  of  his  plug  hat. 
When  he  had  escorted  the  judge  to  the 
bench  ha  hung  this  hat  on  a  slender 
pole  that  ran  up  from  his  box.  In  this 
,.,,,,,  )  m  V  :i.'n  the  Florence  Sewins 
i  ;     .  .   1  ny  brought  suit  against 

,,,,  s  m;.;.  ,  uj  Grover  &  Baker  and  the 
\  :i.  -ipr  &  ^\■^l.son  In  combination — the 
1  that  lowered  forever  the  price  of 
.Rpv.  lng  machines — Judge  Abbott  of  Bos- 
ton donned  a  dress  coat  before  his 
speech  to  the  Jury.  Judge  Hoar  for  the 
plaintiff  made  no  change  in  dress. 

Thus  brought  up  w>th  a  feeling  of 
awe    for   court   proceedings,    we  were 
bht;  ■•■'I     "1    '>ars  later  in  Albany,  N. 
,  iro  of  dignity  even  when 

-n;  :  i  1  ,  v.rt  justice  was  Sitting.  Wo 
i.u  aav.  .luugf  Westbrook  with  his  fpel 
or.  vi»  desk  while  a  lawyer  wa»  makins 
a  ouoUun. 

PIANO  RECITAL  i 
BY  PROaOR 

■y  PHILIP  HALE. 

M-r,  Qeorge  Proctor  tav«  a  piano  re-^ 
cltal  In  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 1 
noon.  There  was  a  warmly  applausive 
audience  of  fair  sJia.  The  procram  waaj 
as  follows.  ♦ 

Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  110;  Brahma 
Caprlcclo  In  B  minor,  op.  TO;  Chopin, 
Barcarole;  Schumann,  toccata;  Groen-, 
dahl.  two  concert  etudes  op.  U;  Debussy, 
-.Soiree  dans  Grenade";  Balaklreff, 
"Islamey." 

The  program  was  well  arranged  and 
tlie  concert  was  about  the  right  length. 
It  lasted  an  hour  and  a  Quarter.  Any 
clianiber  concert,  whether  It  be  a  piano 
recital  or  by  u  string  quartet,  that  lasts 
over  an  hour  and  a  half  Is  a  weariness 
to  the  neah  and  the  spirit.  It  Is  true 
tiiat  the  program  included  the  great 
sonata  wliich  Vincent  d'Indy  says  Is 
the  only  ono  In  Beethoven's  third  man- 
ner that  Is  not  dedicated  to  some  one: 
'  Beethoven  could  dedicate  only  to  hlm- 
elf  this  musical  expression  of  a  con- 
•Islon  In  his  own  life";  and  It  aJao  In- 
Sed    "Islamey,"    which    was  once 


hh  '    ■  :   ihttf;  two  compositions.  Un- 
f    ■       tely  tlie  greatest    pianists  are 
,  ;^vrtys    with   us;    perhaps  fortu- 
tplj,    for   constant   dwelling  on  the! 
"Ighls  is  not  comfortable  or  healthful. 
Meanwhile  are  these  works  to  be  ne- 
glected ? 

Nor  In  bearing  the  sonata  are  we 

bound  to  remember  M.  d'lndy'a  argu- 
ment: that  this  sonata  throws  us  Into 
the  crisis  of  the  ,  ,  n^io-fs  life, 
when   his   mental    mi!  ere  at 

last  dispelled  by  hie  will"; 
that  It  portrays  the  l.iUii  struggle 
against  utter  prostration,  and  the  re- 
turn to  life  and  hope  is  celebrated  by 
an  exultant  hymn.  But  this  sonata  Is, 
flrst  of  all.  music,  and  if  it  be  clearly 
played,  with  a  sense  of  structure  and 
proportion,  with  a  pure  and  expres- 
sive tone,  it  may  still  give  pleasure  to 
those  who  have  not  been  told  that  the 
sonata  is  a  drama  of  mental  conflict  | 
transcribed  Into  music.  I 
There  were  excellent  features  In  Mr 


louth 

of 

Do  you 


.11  -quril  friuzH 
fasclnfttlon  ? 


Opera  In  English. 

There  has  been  much  chatter  of  Iei' 
concerning  the  necessity  of  operatic  pf 
formancea  In  English.  We  have  r. 
celved  a  fantastical  letter  on  this  nut- 
Ject  from  a  brilliant  Bostonlan  self-e.x- 
Ued  In  Switzerland: 

"Whatever  American  composers  may 
do  to  the  public  wlfh  their  operas,  it  Ih 
not\  In  it  with  the  scorching  revolution 
of  apostasy  I  should  make,  had  I  my 
old  command  of  type  and  prlnter's-lnU. 
m  a  violent  manifesto  against  all  operas 
whatsoever  In  the  English  language.  1 
haive  been  saved  from  Inflicting  this 
around  upon  the  public  heart!  But 
Proctor's  performance  of  the  sonata;  j  really  we  Anglo-Saxons  are  just  throw 


iiniii. 
'inipos.i  i. 
!t(er  M., 

and 


art;  there  Bi  >■ 
.ut  of  fashion  loi  ■■  ■  u  > 
ears  when  hea-'l  ui  tue 
of  men  that  flourished  lone 
t's  deatli.  And  yet  this 
s  today  a  thing  of  rare 
bids   fair   to  outllre  the 


those  Just  mentioned,  and  clean  pol- 
yphonic playing  in  the  fugue.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  make  too  much  of  the 
Scherzo.  As  for  the  marvellous  song  of 
lamentation  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
Fugue,  what  pianist  ha.s  ever  played  It 
as  we  all  think  It  miglit  be  played  seeing 
It  on  the  page?  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Proc- 
tor did  not  sentimentalize  It.  The  melody 
was  thus  of  the  old  Italian  school  com- 
parable to  the  Immortal  Lament  of 
Monteverde;  not  of  DonlzetUan  lachry- 
moslty. 


Ing  away  our  most  precious  artistic 
birthright;  for  centuries  the  English 
speaking  peoples,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  have  been  blessed  beyond  all 
others,  in  being  saved  from  Opera  (with 
a  capital  O)  In  the  vernacular.  And 
now  the  blooming  Idiots  are  having  It 
made  to  order:  By  the  Piper  that  played 
before  Moses,  does  any  English  or 
American  composer  now  living,  be  his 
nnuOcai  formula  Doalzottian.  Wagncf- 
lan,  or  Debussian,  fondly  imagine  lor 
a  moment  that  he  has  genius  enough  (It 


His   performance   of^  the   Pj^fs^  l^V  j  ^vould  take  more  than  any  ten  now  dead 
^         "  musicians  ever  had!)  to  set  music  to  an 

English  text  and  thus  Immediately 
thwart  every  known  or  knowable  pur- 
pose of  Opera — by  reminding  the  audi- 
ence of  Oratorio?  Isn't  the  English 
language,  and  hasn't  It  always  beon, 
sacred  to  Oratorio?  When  any  miser- 
able foreigner  (like  Handel  and  Mendels- 
sohn) had  the  cheek  to  wTite  an  ora- 
torio In  his  own  profane  tongue,  was  It 
not  Immediately  translated  Into  Eng- 
lish? Did  not  Handel  go  to  England  es- 
pecially to  save  himself  the  expensq  of 
such  translation?  What  man  who  knew 
anything  ever  tried  to  write  an  opera  In 
English?  Poor  Weber,  to  be  sure;  but 
he  wa3  far  gone  in  consumption,  and 
not  in  his  right  mind — moreover  the 
I  whole  musical  world  forthwith  set  it- 
I  self   to    forgetting    that    'Oberon'  was 


Brahms,  Schumann  and  Groendahl  were 
features  of  a  pleasant  concert.  The 
flrst  of  the  etudes  would  lj«  Improved 
by  cutting  out  the  superlluities.  The 
second  is  brilliant  and  capiivatlng.  Mr. 
Proctor's  playing  of  Delnissy's  impres- 
sionistic sketch  was  too  <  '^jectlve,  too 
deliberate.  Only  one  piani.'-t  lias  of  re- 
cent years  really  played  Chopin's  Bar- 
carole, and  his  name  is  Vladimir  de 
Pachmann.  Mr.  Proctor  was  successful 
In  this,  however:  he  made  the  sections 
bang  together.  > 

MISS  SCOTNEY  AT  TEMPLE  I 

A  crowded  house  and  noticeable  en- 
thu3las:n  were  the  features  of  the  open- 
ing concert  in  Converse  Hall  last  even- 
ing of  the  1912-1913  season  In  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple  course.  Miss  Evelyn  Scot- 

ney.  the  popular  soprajjo  of  the  Boston' '  written  to  an  English  text,  and  so  did 
Opera  l4ou.se,  was  the  bright  pa'-ticular  homage  to  his  memory.  I  suppose  the 
star  of  the  evening.  She  gave  the  flne 
old  Scotch  songs  so  artistically  that  she 
aroused  her  audience  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusia.sm  arid  was  obliged  to 
grant  encore  upon  encore  before  It 
would  be  satisfied. 

Miss  Ellen  Keller  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  violin  selections.  Howard  White, 
bass,  was  heard  in  several  songs  setting 
forth  the  glory  of  the  Scottish  clans. 
Carl  Lamson  was  the  accompanist  and 
played  in  his  usual  finished  style,  con- 
tributing materially  to  the  success  of 
tile  evening. 

The  second  concert  in  the  series 
comes  Dec.  12  with  an  evening  of  Irish 
melody,  M.  J.  Dwyer,  tenor;  Miss  Edith 
Barnes,  soprano  of  the  Boston  Opera 
company,  and  Miss  I-uclle  FoUom,  harp- 
ist, being  the  artists. 


Americans  may  be  excused  by  some 
Monroe-doctrine  enthusiasm." 


Foreign  Notes. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  under-  ' 
going  a  cure  at  Budapest,  rises  at  8:30 
A.  M.  and  breakfasts  immediately  after 
cold  water  treatment.    *  His    cook  is 
obliged  to  get  up  at  2  A.  M.   A  few  days 
ago  cooky  went  to  the  larder  to  bring  in 
the  cold  meat.    To  his  horror  a  large 
ham    had    disappeared..     A  chimney 
sweep  had  carried  it  off,  but  this  is  not 
the  point.    Any  emperor  or  any  citizen 
who  at  the  age  of  Francis  Joseph  can 
eat  cold  ham  before  sunrise  is  worthy 
(of  undying  admiration  in  the  form  of  a 
Old  age  superbly  rialrg!   Ineffable  graces  Stetue.    Possibly  Rodln  couid^work  th» 
of  dyln«  day*!        .  1  ham  into  liis  scheme  for  a  maeterplece. 


De  Senectute. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

As  to  the  hardening  of  the  arteries 
and  the  sleeping  sickness,  I  have  had 
them  both  in  a  mild  form  for  some  years 
past.  The  former  enables  me  to  drink 
coffee  at  any  time  and  In  almost  any 
quantity  with  Impunity.  My  stiffened 
arteries  refuse  to  pump  blood  into  my 
brain  in  too  great  stream%at  the  behest 
of  an  artificially  excited  heart.  The 
sleeping  sickness,  on  the  other  hand, 
enables  me  to  find  needed  rest  at  any 
momeat.  Does  a  bore  prose  long  In  my 
ear,  I  catch  catnaps  between  his  weari- 
some sentences.  I  put  my  head  down  on 
my  desk  at  any  moment  of  the  day  for 
a  brief  period  of  lethean  refreshment, 
and  at  night  I  sleep  as  if  I  had  really 
rid  myself  of  the  final  particle  of  In- 
herited Presbyterian  conscience.  WTien 
helping  pay  the  Elevated  Company's 
dividends  as  a  strap-hanger,  1  sleep  In 
security,  eo  tightly  held  by  my  standln.ij 
neighb<  rs  that  no  Jolt  throws  me  from 
my  feci.  / 

In  fact,  tliere  is  nothing  so  pleasant 
as  dying  at  the  top;  It  Is  the  sOle  recipe 
for  growing  old  gracefully.  A  muddled 
memory  as  to  the  things  of  yesterday 
does  not  prevent  one's  recalling  ail  the 
delighLfui  masters  of  English  read  in 
youth.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bunyan,  DePoe, 
Fielding,  Swift,  Cobbett,  are  remem- 
bered with  delight,  and  Mr.  Uobert 
Chambers  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other.  Ono  may  wear  old  cioi' 
without  exciting  .disapproval,  and 
"Damn"  in  company,  with  the  certau 
that  one's  unconventional  manners  wiii 
be  set  down  to  the  Idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Sixties.  "Walt  till'  you  come  to  Forty 
Year,"  sang  Thackeray,  but  he  was  atj 
least  20  years  too  early.  The  real  joy  of[ 


,-pKt  now  subJe'Jt  to  Its  spell, 
fills  unquestioned  vitality  due  to 
■  luisitp  proportion,  or  to  the  slngu- 
'  larity  of  expression,  especially  In 
me  Finale   that  delights  the  amateur 
i  and    is   a    source    of   wonder    to  the 
I  pedant?   Or  is  It  that  Indefinable  some- 
I  thing,  called  taste,  or  style,  which  wide- 
I  ly  differing  composers  as  Rossini  and 
Schumann.      Debussy      and  Richard 
Strauss  find  as  a  chief  characteristic 
'of  Jlozart's  music?    Debussy,  finding 
!  this  also  in  the  musio  of  Bach,  vainly 
'  searches  for  it  In  the  music  of  Beet- 
;  hoven. 

But  to  -ome  the  serenity  of  Mozart, 
i(  serenity  observed  even  in  allegro  and 
minuet,  i.s  more  disquieting  than  the 
wild  agitation  of  another.  They  say  I 
with  Baran.  thore  is  no  excellent  beauty  | 
that  hath  not  some  ^strangeness  in  the 
proportion.  Tliey  seek  for  this  strange- 
ness, and.  faillas  to  discover  it  within 
the  body  of  the  music,  imagine  an  eso- 
teric meaning.  I'^rfect  euphony  ra.'ips 
their  nerves.  To  them  Mozart's  sym- 
phony Is  an  amialjle  endeavor — the 
fitting  «xpreasion  of  a  courtly  but  Philis- 
tine period  :  or  I  he  "Jupiter"  is  dismissed 
as  ha^'lng  only  historical  interest. 

The  transition  was  not  abrupt  yester- 
day from  the  .•'>  mphony  to  the  concerto 
so  wonderfully  played  by  Mr.  Krei.sler. 
Scliuniann,  naming  things  in  the  world 
about  which  nothing  can  be  said.  In- 
cluded this  fvraphony  and  pages  of 
Beethoven.  .A,s  for  tlio  concerto,  the 
first  two  movements  are  coinpanlonless 
in  the  literatui-e  of  the  violin,  and  Mr. 
Kreisler  liy  his  musical  intensity  and 
consummate  skill  put  the  Finale  nearly 
abreast  of  that  which  jireceded.  There 
are  performance*  that,  in  the  splendor 
of  their  beauty,  vie  with  tlie  works 
themselves,  so  that  the  players  led  by  a 
maater  hand  and  the  ••Mat  interpreter 
whom  they  as8i.it  are  all  us  re-creators. 
It  would  be  an  Impertinence  to  chatter 
about  Mr.Ki-elsIci^s  technical  skill,  though 
this  never  seemed  so  Imposing  as  it  did 
yesterday,  especially  in  the  cadenza  of 
his  own  invention.  Or  of  what  avail 
would  be  the  fieaplng  of  ono  superlative 
upon, another  in  the  rearing  of  a  rhetori- 
cal monument?  Such  eulogy  would  111 
become  the  dignity,  nobility  and  pure 
but  flaming  .spirit  of  the  performance. 
In  the  routine  of  concert.x  there  Is  now 
and  then  a  great  event  brought  about  by 
the  fortunate  conjunction  of  violinist, 
conductor  and  orchestra  working  to- 
gether in  perfect  artistry  so  that  the 
musical  tlioughts  and  expression  of  a 
Boethoven  assume  new  and  fresh  and  1 
entrancing  shapes.  '       .  I 

The  "Leonore"  overture  may  outlive 
the  operi  for  which  it  was  written.  The 
whole  drama  lies  in  this  overture  with- 
out disturbing  minor  characters  ana 
scenes,  withoot  conventional  duet  and 
aria,  T*ithout  the  inevitable  reminder  of 
stage  manager  and  costumer.  In  tlie 
oper.a  there  is  the  sublime  scene  in  the 
prison  :  but  what  do  we  not  have  to  sit 
through  before  thif  thrill  and  transport? 
The  pertormapoe  of  the  overture  brought 
the  end  of  a  concert  that  should  be 
memorable  in  the  musical  annals  of 
this  city. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows :  Brahms,  S>Tn- 
phony  N  J.  2  :  Dvorak,  concerto  for  vio- 
loncello:  Schumann,  overtuie  to  "Genb- 
veva."  Otto  Urlach,  the  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra  will  be  the  solo 
violoncellist. 


In  the  l'>n  district,  England,  graphi- 
cally described  by  Htlalre  Belloc,  a  covey 
of  partridges  put  up  by  a  keeper  flew 
some  distance  and  suddenly  and  unan- 
imously dropped  Into  the  water  and 
were  drowned.  This  brings  up  the  ques 
tion  whether  animals  commit  suicide? 
There  have  been  striking  instances  that 
would  seem  to  give  the  answer  "Yes." 
What  salth  the  apostle?  "For  we  know 
that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together,"  and  al- 
though he  adds,  "until  now,"  the  whole 
creation  is  still  agroanlng.  Some  years  i 
ago  a  dog  went  to  the  historic  Frog 
pond  in  the  Common  and  held  his  head 

under  the  water  until  he  was  dead.  Why     .... 

should  not  many  horses  be  tempted  dally  iira  H*hm  Allen  Hont  gave  a  rerttal 
to  kill  themselves?  Men  and  women  j^^^  avenlag  in  Jordan  Hall,  iswore 
have  committed  9e"-8laughter  because  accompanist.    The  pro- 

their  pride  was  wounded.  What  are  the  l.ucaai""  Cherubinl.  "Ave 

feeling  of  a  horse  when  he  learns  that  gram  vra.  as  follows.  Cheruwni. 
his  tall  has  been  docked? 


VARltURttlTAL 
BY  MRS.  HUNT 


AT  SYMPHONY 


Fritz  Kreisler  Gives  Masterly 
Performance  of  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto. 


Maria";  Handel.  "Oh,  Sleep  Why  Doat 
T^on  Leave  Me? "  Purcell.  recitative  and 
aria  from  "Dido  and  Aeneas";  Haydn, 
The  Mermaid's  Sonr' :  Clara  Schumann, 

loh    stand    in    dunklen   " 

Beethoven,  "I''*^, 
StrauBB,  "Befreit," 
derung" ;  Perilhou, 
Creche" :  Hahn, 
iTenter    "H  pleure  dans  mons  coeur  , 
•Sng-glass  ''v"•^  L«f'"^??*' 
jp    T'Oublie";    "La  Men""*, '. 

Faure,     "Nell";     Hu«^  J'^^^ 
M."he       "Pardonne-«ol":  Hensch^l. 
".Shouggu.hon.  My  Birnle";  Old  Irish, 
"Xora  rr- 


ht  to  be  ono  of  the  moat  difficult  i  life  is  to  be  found  between  So  and  100. 


for  a  virtuoso,  as  Lycophron  was 
ouglit  most  difficult  to  translate, 
tile  rlitTlculty  lay  In    the  ob- 
tlie  author's  allusions, 
hf  say  that  only  the  great - 


Youth  la  a  delusion  and  middle  age  a 
snare.    Hail  to  white  nalr  and  the  slip- 
pered pantaloon! 
Boston,  Nov.  20.    F.GBERT  TRIPPIT 


MOZART'S  "JUPITER"  HEARD 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

1  l.e  s\\lh  public  rehearsal  of  llie  Bos- 
I  ton  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon.    Dr.  Muck  conducted 
and  ill-.  Kreisler  was  the  solo  vio.inist 
'  The  program  was  as  follows: 

in  C  major,  ".fupiter  ' . .  M 

l.w.nere.  '  So.  9  B.-.- 

Tlie  s.\mphony  of  Mozart  is  122  ye.„ 
old.     It  is  not  dramatic,  as  we  nov. 
understand  the  word;  It  ie  not  emotion- 


Traumen' 
aus    der    F'eme" : 
"Hetaliche  Auftor- 
"La  Vlerge   a  la 
Toua   Deux" ;  Car- 


S^ar.  "O 
laige  ani 

Many 
nunt;< 
eveninPT.  ■ 
refsful  as 
pv.griiin 


jssorgsky.  "Hopak" 
ird."     There  was 

tic  R  i'lleTice. 


til- 
1  Ipr 


-  ••La 

(1.  , 

'■■niunco  of  > 

1  ■  imiiroEsh  i  '' 

aiKiiilnients.  His  gong  Hnd  ar- 
iiioiit  of  "I-a  Bello  Menotte"  gave 
III  I'loasui,.  to  the  audience,  aud 
V.  .1..  repe;ited  by  Mrs.  Hunt. 


Quincy  KUby  remliula  u»  that 
Minnlo  Hauk  brought  her  own  company' 
to  the  Boston  Theatre  late  In  1891  and 
began  on  Nov.  JO  an  enKagement  of  two 
weeks.  To  be  sure — to  be  eure!  We  re- 
ini-inber  that  company — how  could  we 
ever  forget  some  of  the  performances! 
Mi.ss  Hauk  was  seen  and  h«.rd  as  Car- 
men. Snntuzza,  Zerllna,  perhaps  In  one 
Or  t«o  other  parti — and  she  sang  three 
German  songs  at  a  Sunday  night  concert 
Pec.  13.  It 
Tti  this  company  were  Mme.  BajMri 
Tavary  and  Montarlol.  The  former  vJj 
past  her  prime.  At  Munich  .she  it . 
pleased  mad  King  Luilwlg.  He  gave 
her  a  solid  and  brilliant  thumb  ring  and 
commanded  a  portrait  of  her  as  Eisa  to 
be  painted  for  his  private  collection. 
We.  saw  her  on  the  stage  of  the  opera 
house  at  Munich  In  1884.  Her  Carmen 
was  not  unUke  a  bottle  of  ginger  pop, 
but  as  the  Page  in  "Gu'stave  III."  she 
was  plump  and  pleasing.  She  sang  here 
at  a  Symphony  concert,  and  In  October, 
1893,  she  brought  her  own  company  to 
the  Olobe  Theatre,  and  on  the  31st  gave 
the  first  performance  of  "Pafrliacci"  In 
this  city.  The  opera  was  sung  In  Eng- 
lish and  the  performance  was  ludicrous- 
ly bad.  Mme.  Basta-Tavary  also  sang 
the  music  of  Donna  Elvira  when  Las- 
Balle  took  the  part  of  Don  Giovanni  at 
Mechanics  Building. 

Montarlol  was  a  tenor  of  great  prom- 
ise, fiery  in  song  and  action.   He  Joined 
the   company   of   Abbey,   Sohoeftel    &  'i 
Grau.    By  his  dash  and  spirit  he  made 
Tybalt  in  Gounod's  opera  a  person  ' 


I  Sung  in  London. 

I  The  popular  songr  <»'  the  season  In 
I-oiidon,  they  say,  is  'Tatrlcla."  It  Is 
dPHcrlbed  as  "racy  and  llltinr."  The 

I  olinriifl  goes;  ' 

you  b»  my  own  Patricia? 
iireb,  Mlas  l>'lynii,aD(lw1iea7V0  rome 


An. I  r 
B.,b  1 

The 
woi-dg. 


11  silk  hlt- 


tuno  may   be  better  than  tke 


Importance,  and  his  David  in  "Die  Mels- 
terslnger"  (the  opera  was  sung  In  Ital- 
ian) was  the  best  ever  seen  here.  In 
1S94  he  died. 


Brutes  and  Suicide. 

We  spoke  yesterday  of  brutes 
committing  suicide.  De  Qulncey  has 
_  curious  note  on  this  subject. 
He  argued  that  brutes  cannot  suf- 
fer from  Intellectual  passions,  or  from 
\  pry    complex    derangements    of  the 

i.  ervous  system,  "so  that  in  them  the 

ii.  oavps  to  suicide,  the  temptations  to 
jicide  are  prodigiously  diminished.  Nor 

.  r.i  they  ever  aiive  to  the  sublime  at- 
tractions of  the  grave."  Brutes  are  cut 
<ilT  from  "the  vast  world  of  moral  and 
iinajrlnative  sufferings  entailed  upon 
men,"  Some  might  dispute  these  propo- 
pltlons— without  granting  that  brutes 
live  hereaft«r.  The  Mohammedans  be- 
lieved that  irrational  animals  will  be  re- 
stored to  life  at  the  resurrection,  that 
th  -y  may  be  brought  to  Judgment  and 
i  ave  vengeance  taken  on  them  for  the 
Injuries  they  did  one  another  while  In 
this  world,  and  a  few  animals  are  rep- 
resented as  happy  In  paradise,  among 
them  the  dog  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  and 
Ezra's  ass.  Francis  Jammes  wrote  a 
charming  sketch  of  a  paradise  for  ani- 
mals; a  paradise  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  no  man  there. 

A  Few  Conditions. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Ichlba,  a  Japanese 
author,  died  last  April  "after  10  years' 
I>atient  endurance  of  the  literary  tem- 
perament," and  he  at  once  bethought 
'rnielf  to  secure  another.    He  left  a 
1    ling  order  at  agencies  and  begged 
friends  to  be  on  the  lookout.  There 
V,  <  re  cprtaln  conditions  to  be  obsBrved, 
:in<i  with  regard  to  them  Mr.  Ichlba  was 
•  ninaiit.  as  was  young  Mr.  Smallweed 
■  o  matter  of  gravy.  These  conditions 
ippllcable  to  dwellers  in  all  lands 
.  lui  might  well  be  considered  by  those 
purposing  to  enter  Into  holy  matrimony: 

1—  The  Isdy  must  h»v«  passed  througli  all 
ui«  rMio\M  condltisw  »t  Ut«  and  tte  varlaw 

l  ist's  of  soalety  from  A  to  Z,  «•  only  by 
i  i>  experience  can  perfection  be  attained.  1 

2—  Kxcept  the  clothes  ehe  ihould  «tand  up  1 
1   .she  should  have  no  worldly  posteaslons 

\\hiUHoeT«r. 
■1  She  mu»t  be  severed  from  her  family 

I  Slie  must  contract  to  keep  the  kitchen 
II  ii  bathroom  abeolutely  spick  and  span  and 
I  M  l  5'  (or  Instant  U8«. 

Her  style  of  hair  dressing  must  b«  a  It 

11"          .Taponalse— no    foroisrn    frills,  pada, 

y  .vUches  or  toupets  to  be  permitted. 

She  must  stand  nve  feet  hl^h  In  her 
t  i  l.  and  her  limbs  and  body  be  of  a  proper 
p!iinipn..s6— as  to  face,  features  and  other 
j  oints,  these  arc  not  to  matter. 

After  looking  over  47  candidates  with 
a  cool,  discriminative  eye  Mr.  Ichlba 
made  up  his  mind  to  venture  it  with  a 
■noman   of  28  years.     There  were  no 
._■  ].  sts,  no  priests,  middlemen  and  regis- 
triu'i  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  Mr. 
! Ml.a  went  out  and  bought  two  pints 
,i   sakl.    After  the  ceremony  and  the 
;;  :iMung  of  the  wedding  cupa  he  wenC 
to  the  front  door  and  announced  in  a 
|t  irar  voice  that  there  was  no  need  of 
i  •Milting  any  longer;  he  did  not  propose 
]  t  ,,  i^poil  his  wedding  day  by  a  reception 
i    I      was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ichlba  aa- 
•  ni  able  to  the  end." 


On  the  Day  of  Daya. 

This  being  the  day  of  days,  let  us 

ponder  an  "appreciation"  of  football 
found  in  "The  Anatomle  of  Abuses"  by 
one  Philip  Stubbes: 

"Whosonever  scapcth  away  the  best, 
goeth  not  scot  free,  but  la  either  sore 
wounded,  cralsed  and  bruised,  so  as  he 
dyeth  of  it  or  elee  he  scapeth  very 
hardlle,  and  no  menialle,  for  they  have 
the  sleights  to  meet  one  betwixt  two,  to' 
dashe  him  against  the  hapte  with  the 
elbowes,  to  hit  him  under  the  short 
ribbes  with  their  griped  fists,  and  with 
their  knees  to  catch  him  upon  the 
hippes,  and  to  pick  him  on  the  neok, 
with  a  hundred  such  murtherlng  de- 
vices; and  hereof  groweth  envle,  malice, 
rancour,  choler,  hatred,  displeasure,  en- 
mltle  and  what  not  els;  and  sometimes 
brawling,  contention,  quarel-picklng, 
murther,  homicide,  and  great  effusion  of 
blood  as  experience  teacheth." 

This  Is  even  bitterer  than  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  N.  H.  Dole,  which  The 
Herald  recently  published. 

Offenbach  Work 
Will  Open 
Season's 
Opera 

j  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

O'  FFENBACH  S  "Contest^' Hoff- 
mann" has  been  chosen  for 
performance  tomorrow  at  the 
Boston    Opera     House,  the 
opening  night  of  the  fourth  season, 
j  v.  hen  this  opera  will  be  added  to  the 
repertoire.    How  many  who  saw  the 
j  performances   given    at    the  Boston 
Theatre  when  Mr.  Renaud  gave  a  re- 
]  niarkable    impersonation    of  Hoff- 
mann's evil  genius  masquerading  as 
Coppelius,  Dapertutto  and  Dr.  Mir- 
acle, were  familiar  with  the  tales  of 
Hoffmann?    How  many  now  could 
pass  an  examination  if  a  paper  were 
I  presented  after  the  manner  of  Cal- 
vcrley'8  famous  '•Pickwlck"  paper,  to 
test  the  acquaintance  with  the  "Se- 
r.ipion  Brueder,"  the  "Nachtstuecke," 
the  "Fantaslestuecke"  or  the  longer 
stories,  as  "The  Golden  Pot,"  "The 
Devil's  Elixir."  or  the  Adventures  of 
*Murr,  the  Philosophic  Cat. 

Yet  there  was  a  time  when  Hoff- 
mann was  better  known  in  Boston. 
Carlyle's.  translation  of  "The  Golden 
Pot"  was  piifclished  here  in  1S41,  and 
English  versions  of  other  tales  were 
published  here  In  Igo.Sr'Sie-'ST.  Musi- 
cians now  associate  the  name  of  Hoff- 
mann with  his  desjcriptloin  of  Johan- 
nes Kreisier,  the  Kapellmeister,  i 
which  inspired  Schumann  to  write 
his  "Kreisleriana";  by  his  strange 
tales.  "Ritter  Gluck"  and  "Don 
Juan";  by  his  early  appreciation  of 
Beethoven's  genius. 

The  Real  Hoffmann. 
He  himself  was  an  extraordinary 
iiian:  jurist,  assessor,  caricaturist, 
teacher  of  music,  opera  conductor, 
cornposer,  critic,  writer  of  fastastic 
tales  highly  imaginative,  mysterious 
or  with  "horror  the  soul  of  the  plot." 
He  knew  all  vicissitudes  of  life, 
drank  to  the  Injury  of  his  body  and 
clied  in  Berlin  in  1822  having  suffered 
Effony  from  the  disease  of  the  spine 
that  made  Heine's  last  years  in  Paris 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  human 
woe.  Beethoven  wrote  to  him  in  18'iO: 
"You  take,  as  I  am  bound  to  believe, 
some  interest  in  me.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  this  from  a  man  gifted  with 
such  remarkable  powers  Is  highly 
pkasing  to  me."  The  music  of  Hoff- 
mann, operas,  incidental  music  for 
plays,  orchestral,  church  and  cliam- 
-ber  mtisic.  songs,  are  now  forgotten, 
nllhough  his  "tlndlne."  produced  at 
Tlerlin  in  181fi  and  highly  valued  by 
\\  eber,  was  edited  by  Hans  Pfltzner 
un(t  published  six  years  ago. 


Hoffmann's  iiilhu'nce  In  the  literary  I 
World  was  for  a  long  time  unmlatak-  | 
able.    Hp  was  especially  appreciated 
by  the  French,  and  there  were  many 
translations  of  his  stories  Into  that 
language.   One  edition  was  Illustrated 
by  no  less  an  artist  than  Gavarnl. 
Origin  6f  the  Opera. 
Offenbach's  opera  whs  based  by  the 
librettist,  Jules  Barbler.  on  a  fantas- 
tic drama  In  five  acts,  "\^»  Contea 
d'Hoffmann,    by   Jules   Barbler,  and 
Michel  Carre,  produced  at  the  Odeon, 
Paris,  March  21,  1851.  The  chief  come- 
dians were  Mme.  Laurent,  who  took 
the  parts  of  Stella.  Olympla,  Antonla. 
Giulietta;   Plerron,     Hoffmann;  and 
Tisserant,  who  took  thp  parts  of  l^in- 
dorf,  Coppelius,  Miracle  and  Daper- 
tutto. 

Three  years  before  that  perform- 
ance I.,a  Revue  et   Gazette  Miisicale 
announced  "T^es  Conies  Fantastlques 
d'Hoffmann,"  with    music    by  Mile. 
Juliette  Godillon.  .She  was  orsanist  of 
the  cathedral  at  Meaux.    Her  music 
was  for  the  piano  and  there  were  ac- 
companying illustrations  of  scenes  in  i 
the  stories  drawn  by  Charles  Bour.  ' 
j  According  to  the  Revue  (April  23,  1848) 
I  the  music  must  have  been  as  fantasti- 
cal as  the  tales  and  the  illustrations. 
For  example  the  "Ballad  of  Coppelius 
1  the  Alchymist"  contained  a  waltz  and 
!  also  a  march  to  portray  the  ominous 
Btep  of  the  Sandman.    In  the  music 
for  "The  Lost  LookinK-Olas.s  Reflec- 
tion," the  young    husband  Krasjinus 
leaves  home  for  Florence  to  a  waltz 
tune;  then  there  is  music  depicting 
the  org.v,  and  a  melody  richly  accom- 
panied for  Giulietta.  the  courtesan.  In 
the  musical  Hliistration   of  "Annun- 
1  ilata"  there  is  a  description  ot  the 
[carnival  at  Venice. 

Based  Upon  a  Drama. 
Tiie  drama  produced  at  tlie  Odeon 
In  1851  Is  in  five  acts.  The  first  is 
a  prologue.  The  scene  is  in  "  a 
German  tavern"  kept  by  Ijiither. 
tNow  the  wine  shop  frequented  by 
Hoffmann  in  Berlin  was  Lutter  and 
Wagener's.  It  wa^  in  the  Char- 
lf>tten  Strasse  and  was  still  in  ex- 
^  Istence  when  I  was  a  student  In 
\  Berlin  in  1882.)  As  the  curtain  rises, 
I  music  from  "Don  Giovanni"  is  heard 
behind  the  scenes.  A  colossal  tun 
Inscribed  '/Au  tonneau  de  Nurem- 
berg" opens,  and  the  Muse  comes 
out  and  recites  verses.  She  speaks 
\  of  Hoffmann,  who  loves  her  when 
drinking  In  black  cellars.  From  his 
strange  romance,  which  .pet  the  wise 
a-dreamipg.  she  will  tear  out  three 
pages.  Suddenly  changed  into  a  stu- 
dent who  calls  for  drink  of  the  best, 
she  proposes  a  toast  and  leaves  the 
stage.  The  prologue  is  about  the 
same  as  In  the  opera,  but  Hoffmann, 
of  course,  recites  the  beginning  of 
"Klein-Zach"— he  does  not  sing  it. 

The  second  act  is  entitled  "The 
Automaton,"  and  in  this  act  Olympe 
Is  supposed  to  sing.  Her  song  was 
played  behind  the  scenes  by  an  Eng- 
lish horn. 

In  the  play,  the  act  entitled  "The 
Song    of    Antonia"    precedes  "The 
Lost   Reflection,",  and   this  act  re- 
sembles closely  the  one  that  treats 
the  same  subject  in  the  opera.  An- 
tonia sings;  her  mother's  voice  per* 
suades  by  song,  and  the  ritornelle  of  ' 
Schubert's    "Marguerite"    is  heard. 
When  it  comes  to   "The  l.,o.st  Re- 
flection," the  scene  is  Florence,  as  in 
Hoffmann's    story,    not    in  Venice. 
Hoffmann  sings  in  this  act.    In  the 
play.   Giulietta   dies,    having  drunk, 
by  mistake,  the  poison  prepared  by 
Dapertutto    for    Hoffmann's  friend 
and  sage  adviser,  Frederick. 

The  fifth  act  is  an  epilogue  "Stella." 
Hoffmann  is  again  In  the  Cellar.  How 
he  hates  the  memory  of  the  three 
women!  Giulietta  iJi  the  courtesan 
whose  love  blights  the  flower  of 
youth.  Antonia  personifies  the  aes- 
thetic egoism  that  thinks  only  t>f  art 
in  tears,  grief,  passion.  Olympla  is  the 
vain  girl,  cold,  heartless.  What  to 
hlin.  then,  is  Stella  the  singer,  who 
again  has  £  fancy  for  him?  Let  her 
amuse  herself  with  Lindorf,  who  In 
turn  was  Coppelius.  Dapertutto.  Dr. 
Miracle.  Hoffmann  is  borne  away 
helpless,  and  Stella,  rejected,  smiles 
on  Lindorf.  The  scene  changes  to 
Hoffmann's  chamber.  The  Muse  re- 
appears. She  comforts  him.  It  was 
net'essary  for  him  to  auffer.>,jto  love. 
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Now  he  rnuat  cease  to  be  only  a  man; 
lie  must  be  a  poet.   "Horfmann,  1  love 

vou!" 

Play  Inspired  Gautler. 

The  performance  of  this  play  moved 
Theophile  Gautler  to  write  an  article 
in  which  he  discussed  eloquently  the 
art  of  Hoffmann.  Gautler  saw  in  Hoff- 
man not  8  fantastic  pixt,  but  a  vio- 
lent realist.  (Thus  there  were  lovers 
of  paradox  before  Mr.  Chesterton.) 
The  characters  remained  impressed  on 
the  mind,  as  If  they  had  been  encoun- 
tered outside  the  book.  "They  have 
something  of  'already  seen'  that 
greatly  disturbs  you,  'known'  voices 
murmur  in  yotir  ear.  You  experience 
the  Impression  of  a  dream  that  per- 
sists after  awakening,  and  reading  in- 
vokes in  you  a  host  of  images  which 
succeed  and  disappear  as  light  shad- 
ows, which  seem  to  come  from  one's 
own  heart.  When  Hoffmann  begins  to 
tell  a  tale,  everything  goes  along  most 
naturally.  He  pretends  to  paint  with 
a  brush,  as  true  as  that  of  a  Flemish 
master,  real  interiors  where  all  the 
objects  are  represented  in  detail; 
there  is  the  huge  iron  stove;  the  table 
of  polished  oak;  the  scarlet  wine 
gleams  in  the  rummers;  the  good  beer 
of  Munich  foams  over  the  tall  bum- 
pers; the  burgesses  lean  on  their  el- 
bows and  drink  and  smoke.  Nothing  is 
more  simple;  but  soon  the  stove  rum- 
bles with  a  strange  and  guttural 
stjund,  the  mist  grows  thick,  shadows 
gather  in  the  corners,  where  chimeras 
begin  to  make  faces;  little  by  little 
the  honest  faces  of  the  Philistines 
grow  deformed,  enlarge  or  dilxUnish, 
as  though  a  caricaturist  were  at  work 
on  the  human  face.  I.i00k  at  that  per- 
son; his  eyes  are  encircled  with  bluish 
webs,  his  nose  crooks,  his  mouth 
grows  deeper,  his  neck  reddens.  The 
aulic  councillor  of  a  moment  ago  is 
now  a  vulture  dipping  his  beak  in  a 
glass.  This  massive  Berliijger  swells, 
and  is  blown  up  to  the  size  of  a  hip- 
popotamus; that  one  over  there,  thin 
and  frail,  becomes  a  fox  and  his  fur 
collar  is  of  his  own  skin.  The  cellar^ 
is  transforiried  into  a  menagerie  as  in 
'.Saint  Sylvester's  NMght.'  Now  all 
this  is  not  natural,  and  we  are  far 
from  our  startlrTK  point,  but  what  in- 
finite art.  what  clever  preparations 
and  what  probability  in  the  incred- 
ible! How  all  the  fibres  of  the  imagi- 
nation are  stretched  from  the  begin- 
ning! Despite  the  apparent  tranquil- 
ity of  the  narrator,  you  divine  that 
there  \»  something  coming!  How  rest- 
less, agitated  we  are  at  the  first  sigh 
of  the  wind  In  the  corridor,  at  the  first 
cracking  in  the  wainscot!  A  piano 
string  breaks  and  vibrates  in  its 
closed  box,  a  rose  falls  from  its  stem 
and  loses  its  leaves,  two  little  red 
.spots  come  into  a  young  girl's  cheeks, 
and  behold,  you  are  htirried  away  into 
the  Invisible  world  at  the  will  of  the 
poet." 

Gautier  added  tliat  Achini  d'Arnim, 
Brentano,  Richter,  Chamisso  were  in- 
finitely more  fantastic  than  Hoff- 
mann, but  of  a  fantasy  that  made 
them  unintelligible  to  Frenchmen, 
whereas  tlie  success  of  Hoffmann  in 
France  was  due  to  this  power  of  por- 
traiture, this  profound  observation, 
this  ability  to  give  real  form  and 
substance  to  the  strangest  fancies. 

He  praised  Mme.  Laurent  for  her 
remarkable  talent  in  playing  the 
four  roles,  "for  you  understand  that 
these  fotir  figures  represent  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  same  love." 

The  play  is  written  in  verse  and 
prose.  "In  lyric  moments  the  line 
ciianges  into  the  hexameter,  and  the 
action  which  walked  now  flies.  This 
i!ilxture  is  egreeable." 

Play  and  performance  pleased  in 
1851  and  the  employment  of  the  elec- 
tric light,  rare  at  the  time,  added  t" 
llie  fa.scinatlon  of  the  spectacle.  A 
critic  at  the  time  said  with  regard  to 
the  mixture  of  prose  and  verse:  "This 
drama  gives  simply  for  result  an 
opera  comique." 

And  so  the-  dramatists  thought  .'i 
changing  their  play  Into  a  libretto. 
One  was  prepared— Carre  was  then 
alive — and  the  composer  Hector  Sa- 
lomon  was  invited  to  compose 


.nu.«ic.  He  «'as  a  musician  of  fair 
iblUtv.  btfl'n  at  Ptrassburg  in  1838.' 
who  i'iiid  composed  ballet  music,  op- 1 
cra8>  Bvmphonies.  chamber  music.  2()0| 
songs  or  more.  Pougin  in  his  supple- 
ment to  the  Dictionary  of  Fetls  men- 
tions among  five  dramatic  works  In 
.Salomon's  portfolio.  -I.es  ConteB 
Id  Hoffmann."    He  died  In  1906. 

An  excerpt  from  this  opera  of  Salo- 
mon was  performed  at  one  of  the 
Irracadero  concerts  in  August.  IS.s. 
i  during  the  International  Esposition. 
|.  was  entitled.   -Hoffman  s  Drean.  ; 
u"  contained  a  chorus  of  Willys  and 
1  a  bacchlc  sonK  which  wa«.  sung  by 
Jklme.  Brunet-Lafieur.  , 
We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Noelj 
and  StoulUg    that   Salomon  was  at 
work  on  his  opera  when,  learning  that 
Offenbach  wished  to  set  music  to  the 
,ame  libretto,  he  gracefully  withdrew. 
It  this  be  true,  here  is  a  rare  instance 
'  „f  «elf-abnegation.  the  very  pmk  off 
courtesy.   However  this  r"^>' 
renbach-8  opera  was  accepted  by  the 
Theatre  Lyrique. 

This  theatre  disappeared  with  M. 
Vlzentini.    Offenbach  then  cor- 
respondence with  the  director  of  the 
'  ln,periai  opera  House  «t  V -nna.  "^^t 
before  sending  his  mus.c,  he  m^.ted 
-ail  Paris-  to  hear    excerpts  with 
p,a„o  accompaniment  in  ^is  room- 
There  was  a  chorus  of 
the  soloists  were  Mmes.  l'>anck-Du 
vernov    and    T.heritier    and  Messrs. 
Auguez  and  Taskin.    This  perform- 
^^wasso  successful  that  Carvalho 
.  ho  was  one  of  the  h---,  -cepted 
the  opera  for  the  Opera -Com.Que.  Tl  le 
I  !s  the  story  as  told  by  Messr.s.  Soub.es 
and  Malherbe. 

Offenbach  Adopts  Idea. 
„v,t  when  did  Offenbach  begin  to 
.-ritethls  opera  which  he  did  not  In  e 
To  score?   Albert  Vizentini  was  d.rec- 
Tor  of  the  Theatre  I.yri.ue  in  18y  ana 
n  ■•I.es  Annales  du  Theatre    of  that 
I  "ear   it  is  stated  that  when  he  was 
'  .bilged  to  abandon  the    theatre,  he 
was  prepared  to  produce  among  other 
peras    Offenbach's    "Contes  dHo«- 
mlnn  "   with  Miss  He.libron  In  the 
ThW  part,  or  rather  four  parts,  and 
Mm  .  Engally.  Bouhy.    I^herle  and 
Svot-    Now  Vizentini  was  also  di- 
rector   of    the  Theatre  I.yrique-the , 
operas  were  given  In  the  Ga,te-ln , 
^6  and  it  is  stated  that  he  then  pur- 
pos;d  "o  produce  four  new  "Pera^  by 
r^enbach.    Andre   Martinet    in  h. 
life  of  Offenbach,  says:    The  o 
(18V.)  brought  the  official  an 
nouncement  of  the  sale  of  ^he  Oa U. 
tu   M.  Vizentini.    The  new  director 
ioes  not  intend  to  ^'--f  "l'^'^^, 
Vnvage  dans  la  Lune.'  a  revUal  oi 
lelle  Helene.'  and  "LeB  Contes 
,a^oLann'  have  their  place  .n  hts 
lorospectu.."  The  date  Is  wrong.  The 


announcement  was  published  on  Nov. 

18,  1875.  ^   1  . 

At  any  rate  there  was  talk  of  this 
opera  as  early  as  1875.  How  much  of 
the  music  was  composed  then  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.    We  know  that 
when    Offenbach    returned    to  Paris 
from  Rtretat  In  the  fall  of  1879  he 
worked  on  "Les  Contes  d-Hoffman  I 
and     -l.a  Fille    du  Tambour-Major.  | 
He  was  In  bed  suffering  act.tely  from 
the  gout.    Superstitious  and  awaken-' 
inb-  superstition  In  others,  for  he  was 
reputed  to  have  the    evil    eye  and 
there  were  musicians  who  would  not 
i  play  under  his  direction,  he  worked 
feverlshlv.  as  in  a  race  against  death. 
'  It  was  his  darling  wish  to  compose  a 
romantic  opera  and  see  it  produced  at 
the  Opera  Comi'iue. 

Private  Performance. 
The  private  performance  of  -Lea^ 
contes  d'Hoftmann."  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  was  on  May  18, 
1ST«     Offenbach  then  determined  to 
1  rewrite  the  part  of  Hoffmann  for  the 
tenor  Tale/.ac.    The  part  was  orlgl- 
nallv  intended  for  the  baritone  Botfhy. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  four  women 
sh..uld  be  played  by    Mme.  Bllbaui- 
Vanchelet;   but   Offenbach  preferred 
Adele  Isaac.    When  the  opera  was  at 
last  put  In  rehearsal  at  the  Opera 
Con.ique.  sick  as  he    was,    he  was 
taken  there  to  hear  Miss  Isaac  smg 
the  Romance,  to  hear  the    duet  of 
1  Hoffmann  and  Antonia.    He  was  at 
Hvorkon  the  last  act.  Oct.  3.  1 880,  when 
he  suddenly  put  his  hand  on  hts  heart 
and  fainted     He  died  on  dct.  5  At 
thefueral  service  at    the  Madel«ine^ 
,Taie7.ac  sang    music    adapted  frohi 
'..Bfies  of  "Les  Contes  dHoffmann, 
and  on  Nov.  18.  at  a  memorial  con- 
cert  the  famous  Barcarole  was  sung 
ov  Mmes.  Isaac  and  Ugalde  and  tlte 
OperatComique  chorus,  but  the  ac- 
cou.paniment  was  only  for  two  harps 

and  piano. 

The  vocal  part  of  the  opera  xvas 
complete  when  Offenbach  died.  There 
was  also  li.e  plano  aecompanmient 
and  he  had  indicated  the  instrumenta-  | 
tlon  The  delicate  task  of  scoring  the 
ope^a  was  undertaken  by  Krnest 
Guiraud. 

At  the  last  rehearsal  the  opera 
.cemed  too  long.  U  was  determ.ned 
♦o  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  act  that 
told  of  the  loss  of  the  looking-glass 
reflection.  The  Barcarole  was  inter- 
,M,lated  and  a  romance  for  tenor  and 
a  duet  introduced  in  the  third  act. 

The  first  performance  was  on  Feb. 
10  ISSl  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Hoffmann.  Talezac;  Mndorf,  Coppe- 

.•  „.  r.r  Miracle,  Taskin:  Crespel. 
bus;  Dr.  Mtraue  e^ohenieUe; 
VWlhomme:  Andres.  „„,,_don; 
Frant^.  Grlvot:  Spallanzani.  Gourdo" 
"tl.er.  Troy:  Stella.  Olymp-a.  AntO 


nia.  Adele  lhaac;  Nlcklause.  Marguer- 
ite rgalde;  Une  Voix,  Mis.s  Dupuls; 
r>a  Muse,  Mme.  Mole. 

The  success  of  the  opera  was  imme- 
;:iate.    There  were  101  performances! 
U.at  year.    Miss  Isaac  was  inimitable 
as  Hoffmann-s  loves.   She  was  an  ac- 
.-omplished  sinscr,  an  actress,  a  v.rtu-, 
oso  of  fine  taste,  and  her  triple  crea. 
t-on  in  Offenbach's  o^era  was  when, 
1  she  was  at  the  zenith  of    her  fanne. 
She  left  the. stage  about    1892  after, 
twenty   brilliant   years   at  Brussels 
Liege,  Lyons,  and  In  Paris  at  both  | 
the  Opera-Comlque  and  the  Opera. 
When  the  opera  was  revived  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Nov.  13,  1911,  the  four 
p,^rts  were  not  confided  to  one  singer. 
Mtnes.  Vlx.  Vauchelet    and  T.ssler 
each  took  one.  and    the  "^ooking- 
rjlass"  act  was  restored.    Mme.  La- 
;argue  took  the  part  of  Giuletta 
^  Taskins    ^.ini8ter,    demoniacal  Dr^ 
Miracle  was  the  crowning  triumph  of 
a  most  honorable  career,  and  the  ac- 
'  t„r  was  so  pleased  with  his  creat.on. 
,0  protid  of  it,  that  he  had  his  silhou- 
<.ae  in  the  costume  and  attitude  of 
Dr  Miracle  sta.nped  on  his  letter  pa- 
,er    Talezac  was  then  one  of  the  idols 
.f  the  Parisians.    It  Was  a  brilliant 

-  1     ^nd  orilv  a  short  time,  before  his 
^'  death.  Offenbach,  caressing  his  grey- 
"    hound,    to    which  he  had  given  the 
..ame  "Kleinzack,"  said  sadly:  "Poor 
Klelnzack!    I'd  give  all  that  I  have 
to  be  at  the  first  performance. 

-Lea   Contes    d'Hoffmann"  finally 
went  to  Vienna.    It  was  Pro""'^*^  a* 
the  Ring  Theatre  in  December.  1881, 
and  "4  hours  afterward  the  theatre 
was  burned  with  a  terrible  loss  of  life. 
For  this  roson  the  opera  was  slow  in 
making  its  way  In  Germany.  A  year 
or  two  after  it  was  performed  at  a, 
theatre  In  Berlin  devoted  to  operetta. 
There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at 
the  Roval  Opera,  but  descendants  of 
Hoffmann  objected  bec8i»»e  the  com- 
1  poser  and  author  was  represented  by 
1  the  librettist  as  a  tosspot  and  wastrel 
OfTenbach-s  work  is  now  known  and 
loved  throughout  Europe. 

It  is  time  to  speak  of  the  tales  from 
which  Messrs.  Earbler  and  Carre  de- 
rived their  drama,  and  the  former  in 
turn  the  libretto  of  the  opera. 

The  opera  begins  as  In  the  dranH^ 
with  a  scene  in  Luther's  wine  cellarSj 
hut  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 
Mute.   Instead  there  is  a  chorus  of 


.Vine  sprites  sung  ^-^f^^y^^^^,^ 
This  is  usually  omitted.    Mr.  Capiei 
r«sed  some       thi,  music  ni  c^- 
,  netting  this  act  wl^h  ^he  ^ 
heard  while  th«  stage  Is  •1»«^'^«"*°' 
i'lhat  BnerHo«manncr^e-u^,/^^^^^ 
i  name  of  the  first  wa»  Oiymp^a 
[.pell  is  not  broken  by  a   wait,  i 


'  there  is  this  little  interuiv/.zo  ;md  then 
the  roorii  in  Spalanzlnl's  house  Is  dis- 
1  closed.     The   prologue  Is  practically 
,i  the  Invention  of  the  librettist.  1 
'  ,    The  second  act  is  based  on  HofT- , 
'  mann's  grisly  tale.  "Der  Sandmann.' 
'which   as   the  first   of   his  "N'acht- 
iistuecke"  was  published  In  1817.  In  the 
i  opera  the  doctor   introduces  to  hU 
i  guests  his  daughter  Olympla.  a  skU- 
!  fullv  made  automaton,  who  can  move 
her  arms  and  head,  sing  and  dance. 
Hoffmann.  In  love,  dances  with  her. 
There  is  a  fearful  noise.  Coppellus, 
the  old  optician,  who  has  been  cheated 
I  by  Spalanzlnl.  defrauc'ed  of  the  money 
due  him  for  making  Olympla's  eyes, 
breaks  the   puppet,   ard  the  guests 
mock  Hoffmann.  In  the  opera  the  aot 
is  gav  and  amusing. 

Hoffmann  s  story,  on  the  contrary, 
is  one  of  mystery,  horror  and  mad- 
ness   Nathanael  as  a  boy  had  been 
frightened  by  a  stranse  visitor,  one 
Coppelius.  a  councillor  in  the  lown^ 
Whenever  he  called,  the  mother  wept 
and  the  father,    disturbed,  secreted 
himself  with  his  visitor  for  strange 
experiments.    The    mother    told  her 
bov  that  Coppelius  was  the  Sandman  | 
who  put  children  to  sleep.     An    old  I 
nurse  gave  a  fearful  picture  of  this 
sandman,  a  far  different  character 
from  the  one  in  'Haensel  und  Gretel, 
or  the  one  that  moved    Brahms  to 
write  a  song.    "He  Is  a  wicked  man 
aald  the  ivurse.   "who  comes  to  chil- 
dren when  they  will  not  go  to  bed,  and 
throws  a  handful  of  sand  In  their 
eyes    so  that  they  start  all  bloody 
from  the  head;  then  he  puts  them  In  a 
i  sack  and  carries  them  to  the  crescent  j 
I  moon  for  his  little  children;  they  sit , 
'  there  in  the  nest  and  have  hooked  ' 
1  bills,  like  owls,  so  that  they  can  pick 
I  out  the  eyes  of  naughty    boys  and 
1  girls"    The  boy  surprised  Coppellus 
.and  his  father  in  the  laboratory,  and 
the  old  man  shrieked:  "Now  we  have 
eves-eyes-a  fine  pair  of  children  s 
eyes."  One  night  when  the  two  were 
at  work,  there  was  an  explosion.  The 
father   was   foupd   dead.  Coppellus 
left  the  town. 

Appearance  Olympia.  i 
Nathaniel  grew  up,  became  be-: 
trothed  tu  Clara,  and  went  to  another 
town  where  he  studied  with  a  famous 
physician,  one  Spatanz'ni,  an  Ualia_n 
bv  birth,  who  guarded  jealously  his 
daughter.  Olympia,  bv  report  a  rav- 
ishing beauty.  One  day  a  pedlar  of 
barometers  and  spectacles.,  named 
Coppola,  called  on  Nathaniel,  and 
begged  him  to  buy  a  pair  of  "beauti- 
ful eyes."  Nathaniel,  horror  stricken, 
thought  he  recognized  Coppelius. 
Spalanzlnl  assured  him  that  this  Cop- 
■  pola  was  a  friend  from  Pledmon 
^whom  he  had  known  for  years.  At 
lict  Nathaniel,    after   a  misunder- 


standing  with  Clara,    saw  Olympla 
I  sea  ted  In  a  window.  He  gazed  on  her 
lin  admiration.    Coppola  entered  and , 
again  begged  him  to  buy  "beautiful  | 
eyes."    Xathanlel  bought  a  lorgnette " 
■Which  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  girl 
across  the  way.    The  eminent  Prof. 
SpalazinI  gave  a  ball   to  introduce 
this  daugl)ter.   (The  scene  is  practi- 
cally that  of  the  opera,  but  the  catas- 

^•Fephe  is  dperent.)  Nathaniel's  visits 
after  the  ball  were    frequent,  but 
Olympla  ortered  him  little  encourage- 
ment.  She  would  only  say  "Oh"  and 
•Ah"  and  "Good  night."    When  he 
called  bearing  a  betrothal    ring  he 
heard  a  frightful  noise.  Coppola,  who 
was  In  fact  Coppeltus.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished  physician     were  pulling 
Olympia  apart  in  (ihelr  wild  anger. 
Coppelius  bore  off  the  automaton:  but 
Spalanzlnl  had  saved  her  eyes.  They, 
bleeding  on  the  floor,  looked  upward 
steadily  at  Nathaniel. 
I     Xallianle!,  m^d,   wt«  taken  to  an 
I   isylum.    The  faithful  Clara  thought 
i  i.n  finally  restored  to  reason.  Walk- I 
ni;   loKeilier  before  their  departure 
'•  e.  country  house,  it  came  into  Na-  i 
ih-uilel's   li.ad   to  climb   the  church 
•sietple.    He  looked  from  on  high  at  a 
'Mrlous  gray  bush  that    seemed  to 
move.   Putting  on  the  glasses  of  Cop- 
I'Wiiis.  he  saw  Olympia  and  sliouted: 
Hellish  automaton,  go  back  to  the 
cli'vil  that  created  you."  and  lie  tried 
|>o  throw  Clara  over  tlie  railing.  Her 
•hiother  saved  her.   Xathanlel  uttered 
ivage  crie.s.     Just    then  Coppelius 
ined  the  people  below    who  were 
18 ring  at  the  belfry.  "Let  him  alone, 
he  ll  come  down  of  his  own  accord." 
Vaihaniel  Uaped  to  the  square,  and 
was  dashid  to  pieces.    Coppola  dls- 
upeared.     Some    .vears  afterwards 
,  Clara  was  seen  la  a  far  distant  vil- 
lage, mf^rrl^d  and  happy. 

Digressions  of  Opera. 
In  the  opera  Dapertutlo  is  a  .soldier 
nf  fortune,  a  knight  of  industry,  and 
r  ie  home  of  Oinletta  l.s  Venice. 

Hoffmann-s  story.  "Die  Geschlchte 
von  verlornen  Spiegelbllde,"  Is  the 
'.'urth  In  the  series  "Die  Abentheuer 
der  Sylvester  Mnohl,"  which  in  turn 
is  the  second  part  ,f  the  'Pantasle- 
.stuecke  in  Callofs  Manler."  These 
i'aiitastlcHl  Plece.s"  were  first  pub- 
lisued  in  four  little  volumes  at  Bam- 
iperg.  1814-15. 

Hoffmann  In  this  weird  series  tells 
.1  his  entering  a  Berlin  tavern  on 
\.-w  Year's  eve.  He  Is  sibk  at  heart 
Airh  an  Ironical,  disappointment  in 
io\  e.  The  noisy  crowd  In  the  tavern 
talking  of  the  finest  oysters  and 
N  me.  Suddenly  a  voice  Is  heard  with- 
■  m:  "Will  you  kindly  cover  your 
;<.„kinK-glass:"  The  host  laughs:  he. 
.  v.  laiins  mo<>klngIy;  "Ah.  Oen.  Su- ' 
>,nrow  comes  late  tonight,"  and  cov- 
,  ,  s  the  mirror.   A  little,  meagre  man 


tnters,  with  a  curious  brown  cloak. 

.«!hiver8.  "Cold,  cold,  how  cold  it 
i.s!  It's  very  different  in  Italy."  There 
is  strange  talk.  Hoffmann  later  that 
night  finds  this  apparition  at  his  lodg- 
ings. To  liis  amazement,  as  they  stand 
before  a  looking-glass,  ^^offmann  sees 
only  his  own  reflection.  The  next 
iiiorning  the  guest  disappears  and 
leaves  the  story  of  his  extraordinary 
sftory. 

His  name  was  Erasmus  Splkher  and 
he  farewelled  wife  and  little  son  lo 
visit  Italy.  In  Florence  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  pleasure.  (In  the  opera  the 
scene  is  in  Venice,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  Introducing  a  barcarole.) 
He  fell  madly  In  love  with  GluHetta. 
a  courtesan.'  One  of  her  friends  was 
a  Dr.  Dapertutto,  skilled  In  the  prep- 
aration of  poisons,  a  sinister  person, 
with  the'  reputation  of  a  charlatan. 
.Spikher  in  his  Jealousy  killed  a  rival. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  run  away 
from  the-  city.  Glulietta,  caressing 
him,  begged  him  to  leave  his  looking 
glass  reflection  behind  him  as  a  last- 
ing souvenir,  and  Erasmus,  crazed 
with  amorous  confession,  gave  It  to 
her. 

Mirror  Did  Not  Reflect  Him. 

On  his  way  to  Germany  he  entered 
an  inn  and  took  his  seat  at  table  be- 
fore a  looking  glass.  The  jA'aiter  saw- 
to  his  amazement  that  while  the  guest 
was  surely  Th  the  chair,  the  looking 
glass  showed  the  chair  empty.  Driven 
from  the  inn,  for  he  was  suspected  of 
being  Satan  or  one  of  .Satan's  own.  he 
took  the  precaution  of  asking,  before 
entering  an  inn,  that  mirrors  should 
be  veiled,  hence  he  was  called  Gen. 
Suwarow,  for  the  general  had  the 
same  habit. 

Erasmus  arrived  home  and  was 
careful  to  keep  away  from  mirrors. 
His  boy,  however,  rubbed  the  father's 
face  with  soot  and,  crying  "See  how 
black  you  are,  papa!"  held  up  a  poeket 
looking  glass.  When  he  did  not  see 
his  father's  face  in  it  he  burst  out 
weeping  and  ran  to  his  mother.  Eras- 
mus left  the  house  and  thought  of  his 
Glulietta.  "I  have  only  you  In  the 
.world!  Take  me  forever!"  Suddenly 
Dr.  Dapertutto  was  by  his  side.  Ye«, 

Glulietta  would  be  his  "forever.  If  b« 
would  only  consent  to  poison  the  wife 
and  the  child,  and  Dapertutto  gave 
hlin  a  phial.  Erasmus  went  home. 
Why  should  he  not  take  advantage  of 


the  phial?  .lust  then  a  dove  pecked 
at  the  cork  and  fell  dead.  Erasmus 
threw  the  stuff  out  of  the  window  and 
wept.  At  midnight  he  saw  a  vision  of 
Glulietta.  and  she  "ame  to  his  arms. 

i  He  begged  her  for  his  reflection.  No. 

'she  could  not  give  it  back  until  he 
broke  all  the  ties  that  bound  him  to 
the  world.  If  he  would  only  sign  a 
parchment  giving  Dapertutto  author- 
ity to  do  this  and  swear  to  belong  to 
her,  body  and  soul,  forever!  Daper- 

Itutto  appeared,  clad  In  red.  with  an 
iron  pen.  A  vein  in  the  hand  of  Eras- 
mus burst  and  the  blood  Jetted  forth. 
"Sign,  my  love!"  And  he  would  have 
signed  had  not  the  ghost  of  his  mother 
stood  between  him  and  Glulietta. 
Erasmus  tore  the  parchment.  He 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the 
demons  vanished. 

I  His  wife  pardoned  him.  but  on  con- 
'dltlon  that  he  should  Journey  in 
search  of  his  reflection.  He  Journeyed 
alone.  Later  he  met  Peter  Schlemlhl, 
who  had  sold  his  shadow.  They  tried 
to  come  to  an  agreement,  but  In  vain. 
In  1814  when  Hoffmann  wrote,  Eras- 
mus had  not  recovered  his  reflection. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
drama  Hoffmann  kills  Schlemlhl  In 
Venice. 

Story  of  Antonla. 

The  story  of  Antonia,  known  In 
French,  as  "The  Cremona  Violin,"  or 
"Antonia's  Song,"  has  no  title  In  the 
original.  The  story  of  Rath  Krespel 
Is  told  by  Theodor  In  the  preface  to 
"Die  S#rapions-Brueder."  first  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1819-1821. 

Hoffmann's  story  and  the  act  of  the 
dramatists  has  very  little  In  common. 
In  the  first  place  Dr.  Miracle  is 
wholly  an  invention  of  the  dramatists. 

Hoffmann  through  the  mouth  of 
TheoJor,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Joyous  Serapion  Club,  first  gives  a 
long  description  of  the  Councillor 
Krespel,  a  learned  Jurist,  a  practised 
diplomat,  bui  a  most  eccentric  person. 
He  built  a  singular  house  biza.Te  In 
outward  shape,  with  doors  and  win- 
dows high  up,  most  comfortable 
within.  He  had  a  pasflon  for  oollect- 
ing  violins,  which  he  would  buy,  play 
only  once  then  take  to  pieces. 

This  Krespel  had  a  daughter,  An- 
tonia. He  had  married  the  mother  In 
Italy.  .She  was  a  famous  singer  with 
a  Aiolent  temper.  Once  when  de- 
sirous of   being  fondled,   she  found 


Krespel  fiddling,  and  In  his  ecstasy 
he  unintentionally  grazed  her  cheek 
with  hiB  bow.     .She  shouted:  "Beast 
of  a  German!"  and  smashed  his  fid- 
dle.   He  threw  her  out  of  the  Avindow 
and  went  back  to  Germany,  where  he 
:  remained.    Antonia  was  born  after  he 
left,  and  he  did  not  see  her,  although 
she  and  her  mother,  who  sang  in  Ger- 
Ojan  opera  houses  and  still  Inflamed 
iTassion,  were  on.-e  in  the  town  where 
,  he  lived.     The  wife  died  of  a  lung 
I  trouble  on  the  e\'e  of  Antonia's  wed- 
\  ding  day.    Antonia  then  came  to  him. 
He  was  thinking  of  his  lost  Angela 
one  evening  when  Antonia  began  to 
fing  a  melancholy  air.    The  voice  was 
that    of    her    mother.     "No!"  cried 
Krespel.  embracing  his  child.  "If  you 
h.ve  me  sing  no  more.  '  That  breaks 
niy  heart.    Never  sing  again!"  Day 
by  day  she  grew  paler  and  paler.  The 
physician  warned  Krespel  that  it  she 
should  sing  she  would  not  live  six 
months.     The  very  brilliance  of  her 
voice   was   a   danger   signal.  Then 
Krespel    gave    Antonia    her  choice: 
She  could  marry  her  lover,  the  musi- 
cian, and  live  as  a  singer  onl.v  for  a 
short  time,  or  she  could  be  her  fath- 
er's comfort  for  many  years.  She 
threw   herself   into   his   arms.  The 
lover  followed  them  to  another  town. 
Antonia  begged  to  see  him  and  then 
she  was  willing  to  die.    "Well,  let  it 
be  according  to  your  wish."    The  lov- 
er entered  the  room.     Antonia  sang. 
.9nd  Krespel  played  until  purple  spots 
ippeared  in   the  .^irl's  cheeks.  He 
stopped  and  signed  for  the  musician 
to  leave,    Antonia  shrieked  and  faint- 
ed.  For  a  time  she  seemed  better.  De- 
oted  to  Krespel,  she  helped  him  take 
tolins  to  pieces  and  make  new  ones, 
it.^  was  about  to  pr.v  into  the  secret 
of  a  famous  violin  of  Cremona,  when 
Antonia    said:     "What!     T'?at  one, 
too?"   Krespel  had  the  desire  to  spare 
it,  and  he  began  to  play.     "That  is 
my  voice,"   cried  Antonia.     "I  still 
sing!"     And    more    than    once  she 
wotild    say   "I    wish    to   sing."  i,: 
then  Krespel  would  play  melodi.  s  of 
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^rfhi\  beauty.  Late  one  night 
si-i  hoard  the  CUenein  In  an  a4- 


ur 
Ki 

joining  room.     He  tried  to  rise  from  ; 
bed;    but   something   held    him.  U| 
sefmed  to  him  that  his  daughter  was 
sinking,  first  feebly,  then  louder  and  i 
lor.der.     And  In  liis  chamber  ther« 
was  a  strange  light,  and  ho  had  a  j 
vision  of  Antonia  In  the  arms  of  her  | 
betrothed.  Their  lips  touched,  and  yet  I 
the  song  continued  and  the  claveoiB 
was  played.     At  daybreak  he  ran  to) 
her  room.     She  lay  on  the  sofa  with 
closed  es'es  and  with  smiling  fac^ 
hands  folded  piously,  as  though  she 
were  asleep  and  dreaming  of  celestial 
joys;  but  she  was  dead. 

At  the  funeral  Theodor  saw  Krespel 
with  crepe  hanging  from  his  little 
cocked  hat.  A  nddle  bow  hung  from 
his  belt  in  place  of  a  sword.  He  was  i 
as  one  crazed,  r.Hurning  from  the 
burying  ground.  He  called  Theodor  I 
within.  Crepe  covered  the  violins  in 
his  cabinet.  The  Cremona  violin 
made  by  an  unknown  master  was  no 
longer  there.  A  crown  of  cypress 
was  in  Its  place.  The  violin  was  in 
Antonla's  coffin. 

ThTfourth  season  of  the  Boston 
opera  House  begins  tomorrow  night, 
Offenbach's  "Contes  d'Hoffmann  will 
then  be  added  to  the  repertoire.  The 
,tory  of  the  origin  of  this  delightful 
opera,  with  an  account  of  the  tales 
that  inspired  the  drama  ProAxx^  to 
:m  and  afterward  the  opera,  will  W> 
found  m  another  section  of  this  Issne 

The  other  opera,  of  the  ^^e^" 
call  for  comment.  They  are  familiar 
aud  popular.  As  singers  "^toownta 
Horton  except  by  report  will  aw^f 
hare  for  the  flrst  time.  let  us  speak  » 
f^w  words  concerning  their  past 
achievements. 


>ire  ill  d'Indy  a  "L 
27,    Nlcitis;  ieb. 
riit    au    Sevall",.    J"-  ' 
1  111  ••Salammbo." 
I       ,    ,  <  to  Boston  after  appearai. 
with  the  Montreal  Opera  Compa*i:. . 


A  Singer 


Miss  Gertrude  Rennyson, 
is  well  known  here.  A  na- 
TraiTVed   tive   ot   Xorrtstown,  Pa., 
Here    she  was  graduated  Irom 
the  New  England  Conservatory  m  ISS^^ 
Phe  studied  with  Augustus  Rotoli  at^d 
after    g^-aduatiou    studied    further  in 

Returning  to  the  United  States  she! 
o  rnncert  in  Boston  on  April 
??,r  with  PhlUP  Salinas.  l>avttone,  and 
,r  V  rtn  Prato  violinist,  and  she  then 
fria^  from  "Herodlade-  and 
^Hfue"  a  group  of  French  song,  and 
H  a  duet  She  visited  Bost.ui  for  thrc^ 
rears  1903,  IHM,  as  a  member  ofl 

Mr  savage- 8  English  grand  opera  com- 
?,any  and  took  the  parts  of  Marguerite. 

Mlraela.  Lady  Harriet,  Kl'S»*fth, 
Tosca,  Desdemona,  Alda.  Leonora.  Sieg- 

^Mfss  Kenny. <=ou  iias  sung  in  various! 
r;rrml„  c  Ues.  a.nong  them  Eayreuth 
s-ite  was   for  a    time  at  tlic  impena 
0,Hra  at  Vienna-she  signed  a  contract 

f  fiv.-  years  in  190&-and  she  has  sung, 
"ondon  once  or  twice  under  U»e  iiame| 

:  ;i  M  Vania." 

Henry  Russell 
Addresses 
the  Public 


The  Herald  ha.3  re-i 
ceived  the  toUowlng 
letter  from  Mr.  Hen- 
vy  RusseU,  managing 


director  of  the  Boston  Opera  House: 
>^    "In  matters  operatic,  optimism  usu 


■si  t.iat  1-  ubtaJii.-.  in 
"nest  French  and  Italian  oi 

'ons  of  the  present  day:  El 
mllir  we  feel  Is  deservlnt  o;  " 
in  this  country,  and  AUbert  s  ■ 
Bleue'  comes  nOt  only  aa  an  at 
novelty,  but  as  the  latest  word  U, 
tale  opera.    As  for  'Don  Glovami!  " 
from  the  Imperishable  beaufv 
work  which  In  Itself  certait 
the  presentation  of  it  at  an; 
but  right  that  at  an  art  instu  .l         ■  n 
as    the    Boston    Opera    House  - 
should  be  produced  every  year  a 
one  of  the  great  claselc  masterpi.^c^. 
The  public  should  have  the  0PP°;tun  ty 
Of    witnessing    performanc^    of  iuch 
opera*,  and  an  opera  **'°"''l;"«S°f; 
{,110  as  an  obligation  and  an  art jluty 

the  preparing  and  presenting  of  them. 

_        , ,  •The  company 

Ensemble  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

Rather  semWed  for  the  sea- 

Thau  a  star  son  is  one  ot  the 

best  we  yet  have  had.   There  are  many 
singers  of  eminence  and  of  fame  in  the 
list  and  the  casts  will  in  every  instance 
contain  as  many  of  these  established 
artists  as  is  in  keeping  with  the  artisUc 
purpose    governing    every  production 
made  at  the  Opera  House.  That  purpose 
is  now,  as  it  has  been  In  the  Past,  the 
obtaining  of  the  best  possible  ensemble 
regardless  of  the  celebrity  or  salary  ot 
the  particular  singer  appearing.    I  clo 
not  in  anv  wise  overlook  or  belittle  the 
^•alue  m  any  performance  of  skilleci 
and  eminent  artists,  but  I  cannot  but 
regret  and  also  vigorously  oppose  any 
custom  or  tendency  which  has  as  ltd 
ultimate  end  the   glorification  o£  the 
personality  of  the  singer  at  the  expense 
of  the  artistic  rounding    out    of  thei 
operatic  representation  as  a  whole.  Thel 
leading  opera  houses  o£    *—  ' 


A  FreiiCh- 
Americau 


Mme.  liO«lB« 
Three  Edvlna  was  bom 

Singers  jn    Montreal  of 

New  to  Boston  French  descent 
a  .d  her  family  had  long  been  estab- 
llshed  in  the  province  ot  Quebec.  She 
l.ad  a  convent  education.    Part  of  her  I 
life  was  spent  in  Vancouver,  where  her 
father  was  acting  French  consul.  Slie 
"arrled  Cecil  Kdwardes.  the  brother  of 
ord  Kensington.    Circumstances  com-. 
/.  lied  her  to  utilize  her  voice  and  she 
.nt  to  Paris,  where  she  studied  singing 
V  Uh  Jean  de  Reszke.  In  February.  BOS^' 
.'.e  sang  at  one  of  Reynaldo  Hahn  s 
concert,  m  Paris  and  excited  attention 
So  tliat  soon  afterwards  she  signed  a 
^nJract  with  the  ^^^^<^^°"°'J%^°' 
fiarden.  where  she  appeared  as  Mar- 
"uerite    July  15  of  that  year.  Since 
Then  she  has  sung  frequently  at  Covent 
Garden-last  April  she  took  tlie  parts 
o'  Floria  Tosca.  Maliella  In  "The  Jewels 
the  Madonna,"  ana  Louise,  and  als^ 
.    the  Opera  Comique.  Paris,  and  at  tha 
-  ala,  Milan.  Her  voice  is  described  as 
f.eA  and   Eingularly   limpid,   and  her 
oMng  is  said  to  iiave  distinction. 
Misa   Lucrezia   Bori,   who  will  take 
•he  part  of  Mlmi  on  Wednesday  night, 
-nys  that  she  is  23  years  old.    She  is 
of  Spanish  parentage  and  was  born  at 
Vtlencia.    Her  father  was    an  army 
officer,  and  it  is  said  that  her  r^l 
najne  Is  Borgia  and  she  Is  descended 
from  the   woman,   who,  according  to 
•.om"  was  a  monster  ot  wickedness,  and 
ding  to  others,  a  noble  dame  of 
1        character  and  a  ministering  angel 
,f  poor  and  oppressed.    Miss  Bori 
to  school  in  Spain  and  she  studied 
there;  then  she  studied  further 
■  nd  made  her  debut  at  tue 
.,me.  as  Micaela.    This  was 
.  and  a  half  years  ago.  Her 
includes    Puccini's  Manon, 
:     nonet's,    Boito's  Marguerite. 
..    (jooa-    Girl    in  "Koenigskinder," 
Madama     Butterfly,    Vloletta  Nedda, 
«nd    other    parts,    among    them  one 
strauss's    "Rosenkavalier,  which 
took    in    Naples    at     the  coni- 
P,  s     request.     When     tlie  Metro- 
t  111  Opera  Company  visited  Paris  in 
..he  was  chosen  to  take  the  part  of 
u,i    Lescaut    in    Puccini's  opera— 
.  hei  associates  were  Messrs.  Car- 
.iud  \raato,  and  it  was  in  this  opera 
ihe  made  a  successful  debut  at  the 
lopolitan.  New  York,  the  Hth 

month.     I   understand  that  Miss 
^  has  sung  at  Buenos  Ayres  as  weJ 
1  Italian  cities. 
:  ,uricois  Leon  Laffltte,  the  tenor,  who 
wMl  take  the  part  of  RodoUo  on  "Wednes- 
di,    night,  was  born  at  Saint  Genles. 
F    ■    .     on  Jan.  28,  lS75f    He  entered 
Const  rvatory,  and  in  1898  took 
"ilze  for  singing  as  a  pupil 
,1  1  a  second  prize  for  opera  as 

a  puDil  of  Melchissedeu,  and  a  first  ac- 
CL-^it  for  opera- comique  as  a  pupil  ot 
I  ;^rie.  On  Oct.  10,  1898,  he  made  lus 
,  ,nt  at  the  Palis  Opera  as  Dayid  In 
■  1  ,■  :Mei?toisinsers  of  Nuremberg. 
|  .  ,  ,,,H  Ibices  were  as  follows: 
1  ,  ;  Fauat;  May  29,  Laerte: 
•  „     1       i  .  „,  -.i  the  part  of  Kadlo  In 


ally  is  better  after  achievement  than 
before  it:    At  least  it  is  safer.  And 
yet    existent  conditions  as  regards  the 
coming   season   at   the  Boston  Opera 
llous.  seem  to  justify  »"1"'8ence  in  the 
^incerest  optimism  even  now  before  the 
■  rst  lertormance  is  given.    That  public 
nteiest   in   tne    operatic    offerings  is 
l  eei.e'  and  also  wider  in  its  reach  than 
it  bar.  been  at  the  commencement  of 
,n^•  oJ  the  previous  years,  is  evidenced 
!r'  '*n    unmistakable    and  .-ubstantlal 
way      The  subscHptiqn  sale,  has  been 
heavier  than  for  any  of  the  Preceding 
three  seasons,  and  the  sections  of  the 
house  In  which  many  of  these  subscrip- 
tions have  been  taken  give  reason  for 
-special  satisfaction.     It  I.  not  alone 
the   more   expensive  places  that  have 
i*en  more  heavily  subscribed  for,  but 
Ihe  demand  for  seats  In  the  balcony  and 
i;io  gallery  has  been  quite  unprecedent- 
ed  In    the    experience    o£   the  Opei-a 
House  This  demand  certainly  warrants 
,„e  conclusion  that  a  large  section  of 
i\,c  fublio  which  lieretofore  has  been 
olther    indifierent    to   the    work  being 
done  bv  the  company,  or  unable  to  pa 
tionize"it,  has  now  awakened  to  the  op 
;,urtanltles  offered  and  l3  availing  itself 
ot  them     We  are  to  have  for  our  sea- 
son not  only  an  increased  public,  but  as 
regards;  a  certain  portion  of  it,  a  new 
one     .\nd  nothing  is  subject  for  greater 
rejoic-ng  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  so- 
lioi.ous  for  the  welfare  of  the  OlSera| 
,lou<=e  as  an  ainstitutlon  than  is  this  | 
widening  of  the  actual  public  interest. 
In  what  is  being  accomplished  there. 
Thf  directors  an  well  as  I  myself  realize 
r„at  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
wu  have  to  solve  is  tliat  ot  attracting 
jo  Ihc  performances  people  who  have 
not  been  here  before.    We  have  found 
!n  th°  past  that  the  attending  of  only  a 
IVw  performances  usually  will  make  of 
'i  o'lson  a  regular  opera  patron.  The 
difficulty  is  to  get  that  person  to  the 
Opera  House  for  the  first  time.  That 
■ccop  pli-^hed,  the  performances  them- 
nelver.  will  bring  him  again.  Therefore 
it  1-5  that  the  Increased  number  of  new 
pntioiis  which  our  sul:)scr^)tion  sale  as- 

I.  the  cawe  for  such  hearty 
sures  us  Is  tne  cai»o 

satisfaction.  •  

"AM     to     the  operas! 
Repertoire     pj^^ned  for  the  year  they  I 
for  the       have  been  selected  wjth 
as  wide  catholicity  as  the 
Season  ^„Btltutlon  of  our  organ- 
isation will  permit.   U  IS 
gtve  everything,  of  course.  «° 
Tn,   or  to  have  every  ^^^^l^ 
sented.  But  I  feel  that  bo«.  the  F-^^^^^^ 

-fjr.^d  if  wtat'^^^^e^'-ve^pu^^^^^^^^ 


the  United 

states  have  in  the  last  tew  years  made 
marked  progress  toward  the  eradicating 
of  the  old-time  star  system— the  system 
by  whicli  one  or  two  high  salaried  and 
widely  advertised  singers    surtlced  to 
make  a  grrand  opera  performance,  all 
the  other  factors  therein  being  of  most 
Inferior  quality.    Artistic  ensemble  has 
been  achieved  tlirough  not   alone  the 
engaging  of  soloists  ot  moije  nearly  even 
capability— a  capability  remarkablyhlgh, 
but  obtaining  throughout— but  also  by 
the  careful  upbuilding  ot  chorus,  orches- 
tra and  stage  settings,  the  three  funda- 
mentals of  which    overj-  performance 
that  lavs  claim  to  any  art  worth  must 
be  builded.   This  grade  of  excellence  has 
been  achieved  through  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  and  by  the  expenditure  ot 
vast  amounts  of  money.    Any  dispo- 
sition therefore  on  the  part  ot  any  one 
to  graft  the  old-time  star  system  on  fo 
our  present    one    of   well>rounded  en- 
semble. Is  certainly  to  be  most  ener- 
getically opposed.   The  importing  of  any 
artist  and  by  paying  him  an  absurdly 
extravagant   sum   making  a  notoriety 
of  him  which  leads  the  general  public  to 
regard  him  as  the  sole  factor  ot  worth 
In  a  performance,  is  the  returning  or 
the  old-time  system.    It  is  bad  for  the 
artist  as  such,  it  is  bad  for  the  securing 
of  healthy  operatic  growth  and  con- 
ditions In  this  country,  and  it  certainly 
is  bad  for  the  taste  and  understanding 
of  the  public." 


ll,-  :  .  ..  b 

Penrhyii  Stan- 
laws   from  th. 

Play  in  London  French  ot  tt. 

;-„ecke;s,  first  produced  at 
1  !  1:    •  rtory  Theatre,  "wa 

t  ■     ,  .  u  at  the  Duke  ot  V 

Nov.       I   •  I  'lUl  Mall  Gazette  d( 
it  as  a  shiiddy  aftair: 

"Let  u^  Klaco  at  the  Ft 
Mandover  loves  her  husband,  tli. 
uraddy  Mandover,  M.  V.,  of  Lor^ 
.md.  New  York.     At  least,  she  ii. 
she  loves  hini.     Yet  she  permits  th- 
passionate  advances  ot  one  Athertou,  .i 
poet,  who  sends  her  rapturous  letters- 
reeking   with    perfume.        And  \vh>-n 
Braddy  gets  wind  of  the  aftair,  and  d.^- 
cides  to  take  her  away  to  Switzerland. 
Jh*  allows  Atherton  a  last  interview  - 
In  her  bed  room  at  half-past  eleven  at 
night!— so  that  she  may  talk  to  him 
like  a  mother!    Here  the  young  man, 
who   is    suffering    from    some  disease 
which    involves    hemorrhages     is  .sn 
shocked  at  the  news  ot  the  byrlsa  tup 
that  he  falls  to  the  floor,  senseWi..-. 
Weeding    at    the    mouth,    and  dylng^ 
Meanwhile  Braddy  has  the  idea  thai 
Mary  Is    meeting    her    lover    in  fi-^ 
park,     and     goes      raging  around 
wtth     a     pistol.     As     he     has  re- 
marked to  his  brother  and  partner,  Ar- 
thur Mandover,  'When  the  crisis  comes, 
the  most  civilized  of  us  is  only  a  sav- 
■  age  after  all!    I  am  one-a  primitive 
man!  The  dormant  animal  in  ua  mas- 
ters us!   It  Is  mastering  me    I'm  proud 
'  of  It!*    Pres-  ntly  he  returns  and  grad- 
'  ually  he  discovers  what  has  happened 
in  his  wife's  bedroom.    He  thereupon 
Informs  her  that  he  Is  quite  calm,  and 
proceeds   to   talk  at  her   through  his 
clenched  teeth  and  to  glare  ferocious- 
ly   He  also  refuses  to  save  the  dying 
poat.    He  could,  if  he  liked,   but  he 
won'tf  BO  there!    Whereupon  his  wife 
telti)  him  she  loathes  him.  and  this  has 
such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  bursts 
out  crying  on  Arthur's  shoulderi  and, 
feeling   better   for  the  outburst,  goes 
Into  the  bedroom  to  watch  the  '-t 
Here,  his  doctor's  'instinct'  ri 
much  for  him.    He  eaves  tl      ;  'w, 
man's  life,  returns  to  his  wife,  who  de- 
clares that  she  loves  him  after  all,  and 
the  curtain  falls  on  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  happy  ending. 

"Is  this  ciulte  the  kind  of  thing  we 
are  expecting  our  English  repertory 
theatres  to  trouble  about?  Is  it  not  m11 
aa  etagev  as  anything  can  be?  Would 
any  such  An--  .  Mrs.  Mandover 
make  such  an  -int  In  her  ^ed 


'Cellist  and 
Assistant 
Conductor 


1  exemplified  in  {"om"  the  Ger- 

iand  that  our  »^«=«°^.%i*^it^a,  are  not 
l„,an.  albeit  necessarily  hmite  .^.^^ 

without  value.  ^J";.,"*  "ngth  of  time 
are  as  numerous  as  the  «ngt  ^^^^ 

,  makes  feasible         J^pi^g  ot  prom- 
•  promise  more,  but  ^^^^^f  Po^fulfllment 
ises  is  P'-ef«'-aW«,}°"'|i"ff^nn' might 
of  them.  'The  Tales  of  Hoffma  ^.^^^ 

aeem  at  first  glance  »           ^blch  we 
Sfering,  but  the  rn^^^^r  U.  wh^^ 
hope' to  do  It  win,  -we  oeneve,   


•  hope- to  uo  Hf table.  '  The  work 

I  such  estimate  ""^'^^S    on  Monday 


Otto  Track  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra will  be  the 
'cello  soloist  at  the 
■Symphony  concerts  on  Friday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  evening.  He  wlU  play 
Dvorak's  Concerto  and  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. Doc.  1,  as  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will 
conduct  the  orf-hestra  wl;l>  h  will  assist 
In  the  concert  given  by  Fritz  fCreisler. 

Despite  his  youth,  Mr.  Uracil  has  had 
a  noteworthy  career,  which  has  culmin- 
ated in  Ills  appointment  as  the  first 
assistant  conductor  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orc'nestra  has  ever  had.  He  was 
born  in  Berlin  in  1884  of  Hungarian 
1  descent.  In  the  Royal  riigli  School  of 
Music,  Berlin,  he  studied  the  'cello  un- 
I  de.r  Hausmann;  chamber  music  un- 
!  der  Joachim  and  composition  under 
Kaempf.  From  1903  to  1910  he  was  prin- 
cipal 'cellist  of  the  Royal  Court  Opera 
In  Berlin,  and  since  1908  he  has  been 
solo  'cellist  of  the  Festival  Orchestra 
In  Bayreuth,  During  the  season  of  1911- 
1812  he  waB  the  prlaclpal  conductor  in 
the  Municipal  Opera  in  Barmen,  Ger- 
many, where  he  had  charge  of  all  the 
Wagnerian  performances  and  produced 
there  Strauas's  "Salome,"  "Electra 
and  "Der  Rosenkavalier,"  giving  15  per- 
formances of  the  last  named.  Previous 
to  that  he  conducted  opera  m  Bucha-j 
rest.  Sofia  and  Belgrade.  ' 

His  puccesB  in  Bai>roen  was  sufficier. 
for  him   to  secure  a  five  years'  co^ 
tract    with    the    Royal    Court  Opei 
In     Berlin,     but    from    this  contraci 
Dr     Muck     secured    his     release  iu 
order  tiiat  he  might  come  to  Boston. 
Last  spring  when  there  was  a  question 
of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Schroeder,  Di. 
Muck  recommended  Mr.  Track  at  once. 
There  had  always  been  a  plan  to  fortify 


room  at  11:30  t  ur  any  such  Dr 

Mandover    relieve    ids    feelings    h=  ■ 
wounded  husband  by  having  a 
'blub'  over  his  brother's  right  shoulu.-r 
Would  any  distinguished  American  sur- 
geon, on  discovering  that,  his  wife  had 
been  receiving  letters  from  a  young,  de- 
cadent poet,  go  tearing  about  his  park 
at  midnight  with  a  pli^tol  In  his  hand  to 
slay  that  poet?    T\  oiild  he  not  rather 
call  upon  the  young  man,  quite  peace- 
fully,/hext  daj-,  and  tell  him  trai.qulllv. 
but  firmly,  that  If  he  wrote  'i^ 
of  his  perfumed  letters  to  li. 
would  get  his  head  rather  w^ ' 
( And  how  many  doctors  at  I 
have  parks  round  their  house- 
any  normal  woman^even  wt.  .  siuv- 
ing  from  'nerves'— call  her  husband  a 
butcher  one  moment,  and  shriek  that 
she  loathed  and  dr-         1  him,  and  two 
tonnde  to 


minutes  later.  In 

his  brother  that,  '  .  ^ 

loathe  or  detest  him,   

a  butcher,  but  that  tin- 
distressing    her  was 
maternal  instinct?  Dr 
dover  did  and  snld  all  ■ 
night.     They  - 

enough  in  tl<-  '  ^ 

cjcceediiigly  i.  ' 
into  English.    11  . 
given  a  cold  in  f^. 
those    violent    1).  :  '         '  ., 

might  have  been  a  most  an. using  .a.ce. 

The  chief  actors  wcr.>  C.  Aubrej 
Smith,  Norman  JIcKeown,  LlUan 
Braithwaite  and  Muriel  Beaumont 


she  didn't 


In  the  prospectus  o£  the 
Tv.'clve  O'clock  Conoerts, 
London,  it  is  stated  that 
the   flrst   midday  concert 
cirtraiiiv.eij  In 


i^irh^will  be    presented    °"  {he  Symphony  Orchestra  with  an  af" 

ri^ht\^ll  be  in  the  spirit  and  ma^^^  conductor,     and     Dr.  Muck 

l^f'^^e'^^pera  fantastique     wh^-^^ J^/,  Mr.    t ra*k  for 

^mposer  intended  and  dealrea  t\ls  post. 

I  Zc^  l"  our  Purpos_e.^^  U  wlU^^  ^^^^         .       t  r 


auch  is  our  P"7P"''^\„  ^e  grand  oper 
tastlc  opera,  but  it  ^i" 
not  opera  boiiKe.  Madorjr. 
.j;^Tr  Se;i:rol  iLLne-  certam 


com 


TJrack  has 
-  Formica,"  w, 
this  season  at 
two  string  qua 
ama'.ler  works. 


Various 
Random 
Notes 

ever  given  in  London 
1752  by  a  woman  Hno  ' 
.as  Mrs.  Marv  ^fldniirl 

Harold  Gor.st,  i  London  u.. 

••The  Musical  Tr;>  unateurs  and 

Audiences,"  say,.,  that  l.i.^land  is  in  a 
'backward  state  ot  musical  development 
■  as  compared  with  other  countries  ;  that 
England  has  no  national  music  (folk 
song  excepted)  and  no  national  "fe- 

At  St.  Petersburg    the    music  ttiat 
Mozart  wrote  for  the  ballet  "Les  Petite 
ftlens"  has  been  adppted    to    a  new 
.   r  rio  bv  Michael  Fokin 

dnisceiices  of  Lina  Ramaiui.  the 
1,,.  ,  iph.  r  of  Liszt,  will  be  pubVlshed 
und".r  the  title  "U.^ztlana,"  Th.  volume 
will  contain  unpublished  letters  by  .Liszt, 
Buelow  and  others. 

Violin:  ellists  may  like  to  Kr^ 
Theodoic  Iiuboia  has  written  ^ 
Blestueck.  \\  idor.  a  suite  in  E  ' 
four  niovements,  and  HoHmaii 
danto  et  AHoRro  HoUman  w  - 
duce  il:  '      li  '  I  '-  ^ 

FrlK 
no  .■  ' 


G.  11. 


-lilllO'^ll 


ijr  uernn  tx  t»e 

y         If     is    I'aSP'l  i'D 
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Ti.i-  iiiuHlc  la  also  describe"!  a» 

■  !  m1\  I  Uiiiic,"  and  the  compo«er  re- 
;  .  ,1,    ]  >    11,1  '  !  M'ly  Stmu33  and  Puc- 

n;      s,  th.^  opera  met  Wltll 

ii  i.ii.  i  lie  rroeptlon. 

M  ile.    <'urn  no   i<.-U:'jrat<><i   on   NoV.  6 
l..'iuloii  the  60th  anniversary  of  lier 
•  i  I  It  a  a  a  pianist  in  Xew  York  by  glv- 
1      ,1.  ie<-ltal.    "It  has  been  observed 
I  I  I'  soino  nieasuro  of  tho  extreme  niaB- 

1!  ii:ty  of  her  atyje  has  lately  not  been 
iu.iiceable.  Whether  she  la  beginning; 
1  1  less  physically  robust  or  not  one 
I  amiot  say,  but  It  Is  quito  certain  that 
her  playing  does  not  suffer  In  the 
slightest  degree  by  any  modification,  or 
by  tiie  remarkable  extent  of  her  public 
career.  Nothing  after  all  can  deprive 
an  ai  tlst  of  mafcnetic  power,  and  Mme. 
(."arrcno  sends  fortli  her  musical  per- 
sonality In  all  Its  interesting  and  corn- 
rolling  phases,  as  she  has  always  done." 

A  symphonic  work,  "Vers  la  Prlncesse 
loiritaine,"  by  Canteloube,  produced  at  a  i 
Colonne  concert,  excited  the  attention  ofj 
i  ritics,  If  ^not  the  general  public.  The 
music  is  said  to  be  -poftlcal  in  the  e.K-  j 
Iiresslon  ot  the'  trotjbadour  Greffroy 
Rud>;I's  love  for  Queen  Melissinde.  Tho  i 
romposer  Is  a  pupil  of  d'lndy  and  some  ' 
of  his  works  haye  been  performed  at 
concerts  of  the  Soclete  Nationale. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  is  considering  offers 
to  take  his  "Henry  VIII."  to  New  York 
nf.\t  fall. 


Cecil  Clifton's  one-act 
play  "The  Gold  Thread," 
produced    at    the  Court 

„     Theatre,  London,  Nov.  7,     

lias  an  unusual  plot.    'AVe  quote  from  '  nacht,  FruehlinRsnacht ;  Schubert, 

besbotschaft,    Ere-Koenlg ;  Fi-anz, 


A  Surgeon 
on  the 
Stage 


ftif,  hujik.'H  butUllin:,  8  1>.  M.  iSouaa 
oa  his  band.    Hce  sp^plal  notlcf. 
>.telnorf  fl„ll.  S  ».  Si.    Harp  r«cl- 
tnl  liy  Mins  r.llti,  Mnrtln,  harnirt, 
"SBlsteO  by  Howard  White,  'cellist 
rieri'd  by  'Znmurn.  Cnjliml-Zamara 
l  ui-hs.  Popper,  M»adcUsolin.  Rubin- 
stein,   Mbszkowskl.    -■'.iTara  (lodo 
frold.  Noren,  Filinl. 
fLESDAV— Stelnert  Hall.  S:)5  P.  M.  Plant.- 
VHcltal    by    Miaa    Allen  liMridge. 
M.Hcli.  Prelude  E  tint  inianr;  Haydn 
•Sonata.    I>    major;    (.hopin.  Vivit 
r'r«lud(«.  op.  iS,  Nocturne  op.  « 
^o.   1.   Mazurka   F  shorn  minor; 
MacDowell,  )moroTi,><,ition    np  4fl 
So.    4,    "Marchwlnd";  'Arengky' 
Haaso  Ostlnato;  oanji.  Etude  Oa- 
liiice;  \oye«,  tonn  poem;  nebuBBy, 
i.tt   FllJe   aux   Chereiix    de  Lin- 
Liszt,     8oniietto     del  I'etrarca.' 
L,„  Rakocey  March. 

pKIDAV—SymDbony  Hall,   2:30  P.   M'.  Ser 
entii  Public  Rehcaraal  of  tli«  Bos- 
ton Sympliony  orchMtra,  Dr.  Karl 
kiTT-r.r.^-u^'il^^  condudr.r.  See  special  notl<5e. 
»ATt/RDAY— Symphony  Jiall,  8  p.  I\r.  Sev- 
enth concTt  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Schumann-Heink  Delights  Great 
Audience  at  Concert  in 
Symphony  Hall. 

Mine.  .=;chnmann-Hetnk  gave  a  songj 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday' 
afternoon.  She  was  assisted  by  Edward 
Collins,  pianist,  and  Mrs.  Katherine 
Hoffmann,  accompanist.  According  to 
the  progi-am  she  sans  these  songs : 
Beethoven,  Die  Ehre  Gotte.i,  Vom  Tode, 
Bitten,  Ich  liebe  dlctz,  Neue  Llebe,  neues 
bcben  ;  3qhumaim,  In  der  liYemde,  Mond- 


.  direction  of  J(  ' 

In  spite  of  the  complimentary  obit- 1 
uai  y  notices,  Jlinnie  Hauk  Is  not  dead.  | 
At  least  her  husband,  the  Baron  von 
Hesi^S-Wartegg.  says  that  tho  report 
of  her  death  was  false  and  "caused 
him  much  annoyance."  This  reminds 
us  of  the  Vermont  farmer  whose  wife 
died.  He  was  telllfig  a  neighbor  about 
it  the  next  day.  "Why,"  said  \\%  "I 
uever  felt  so  mortified  in  my  life." 


15 


tho  Pali  Jlall  CJazettt: 

"Mrs.  Innee,  a- young  wife.  Is  in  great 
distress.  Her  liusband  has  fallen  over 
a  balcony  to  .the  pavorneiit  below  and 

^las  been  seriously  injured.  Indeed,  his 
'death  Is  virtually  certain  unless  the 
eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Hanson,  F.K.C.S., 
will  consent  to  perform  a  certain  opera- 
tion, and  at  once.  He  duly  appears,  and 
is  willing'  to  operate — for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas.  As  it  happens,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hanson  Is  not  only  a  great 
surgeon,  but  also  a  highly-Interested  in- 
vestigator of  people's  .  actions  and  mo- 
tives and  a  profound  disbeliever  in  fem 


Lie 
Ira 

Herbst,  Gute  Nacht;  Strauss,  Traum 
durch  die  Daemmenmg,  Befreit ;  Reger 
Waldelmeomkeit ;  17th  Slnnerlledchen  ; 
Ronald,  Down  In  the  Forest:  F.  T.  Sal- 
ter, Cry  of  Rachel;  IT  the  century,  Wbeir 
the  Roses  Bloom. 

Mr.  Collins  played  Chopin's  Ballade,  G 
monor,  Berceuse,  Scherzo,  C  sharp 
minor ;  Liszt's  Liebestraum,  No.  3,  and 
La  Campanella. 

The  audience  crowded  the  hall  in  every 
part  and  many  sat  upon  the  atage.  The 
popularity  of  these  concerts  is  a  grati- 
fying symptom  of  the  taste  of  the  p>ib- 
lic,  for  the  artists  are  of  the  highest 
rank,  not  merely  virtuosos  given  to  sen 


iniiie  veracity.  Accordingly,  before  heil^^tlonal  display,  and  the  programs  ap- 
undertakes  the  operation,  he  decides  to  j  pg^^j  the  trained  musician  as  well  as 
discover  precisely  liow  this  accident  to  i  j^e  type  of  listener  known  r.s  one 
Mr.   Innes  has  occurred;  and   this  he  j|  ..f^j^^j  ^yjlc." 

does  by  means  ot  a  keen  cross- examina-  i  necessary  at  this  late  day  to 

inquire  into  tho  reasons  why  so  many 


tion  of  the  wife.    As  a  result,  he  dis- 
covers that  the  husband  has  been  a 
sheer  brute;  that- Mrs.  Innes,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  righteoiis  anger,  had  given  him 
a  push,. and'  tUftt  the  fall  over-  the  bal- 
■oiiy  had  l^een.'  the  result.     In  short, 
iviis.  Innes  "ha^  accidentally  proved  a 
murderess.  tTnder  all  the  circumstances,  I 
liowever.  the  '  question  to  be   decided  I 
by  Mr.  Hanson  is:    Should  such  a  life, 
as  that  of  Innes  be  prolonged?  Mi'.j 
Hanson' decldfs  that  it  jhould  not;  ho 
also  proinlses  Mrs.  Innes  jthat  he  will 
hold  his  peace,  and,  on  his  departure, 
leaving  the  wife  with  the  happy  pros- 
pect of  being  ^  an  Hour  or  two  a  re- 
lieved wi^ow,  ilio  curtain  falls." 


Old  Sennacherib. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  inscriptions  carved  by 
I  order  of  Sennacherib  high  up  on  a 
mountain  rock  In  Turkish  Kurdistan; 
^inscriptions  and  sculptures  on  the  Judl 
jDagh.  As  a  boy  .it  family  prayers  or 
in  church,  we  always  rejoiced  at  the 
sound  of  hi.s  magnificent  name,  al- 
though we  did  n»t  then  know  that  it 
meant  "t;ho  IMoon-God  has  Increased 
'brothers."  Wlien  we  were  a  little  older, 
■we.  spoko  in  school,  "the  Assyrian  came 
jdown  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold,"  chiefly 
j  because  the  poem  was  short  and  easily 
! committed  to  memory.  "The  angel  of 
'  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  tho 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  four- 
score and  five  thousand."  The  wonder 
was  how  he  did  It.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion in  the  Sunday  school  that  this 
mortality  was  due  to  the  bubonic 
plague,  for  our  teacher,  a  tall  thin 
woman  with  gold  bracelet.'!  and  a  slight 
mustache,  had  not  read  the  version  of 
the  tragedy  in  Herodotus  with  the  in- 
troduction of  de.stroying  mice. 

Ono  of  our  playmates  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  bore  patiently  the  nick- 
name Sennacherib.  Who  gave  it  to 
him,  a'nd  why?  We  never  knew  but 
"Sennacherib"  today  is  one  of  the  chief 
officials  of  one  of  the  most  important 
railways  in  New  England. 

Apropos  of  the  Bubonic  Plague.  Tho 
Harrovian,  the  Magazine  of  Harrow 
School,  publishes  some  "howlers"  from 
recent  examination  paper."?  and  among 
them  is  this:  "The  Black  Death  was 
terrible  for  the  laborers,  because  they 
were  forced  to  do  all  the  woik  that  was 
left  by  the  thousands  that  died." 


'The 


A  one-^ct  comedy,  "The 
_       ^       Dusty  Path,"  by  Wilfred 
Dusty       y  Coleby,  was  produced  at 
Path'*  ■  the  Playhouse,  London,  on 
Nov.  5.   The  Times  said  of  it: 

"Miss  Rous  plays  the  ratlier  ungratc- 
lu!  t>art  of  an  emancipated  middle-aged 
lady  who,  after  a  preUnjinary  canter  as 
a  writer  of  tracts.'has  thrown  religion 
overboard  ('We  women  are  so  change- 
abl  ■,'  she  says)  and  adopted  the  career 
01  a  public  speaker  and  writes  on  tho 
tyrannous  behavior  of  man  and  the 
church  towards  hor  down-trodden  sex. 
For  about  20  minutes  Miss  Seyler  as  her 
favorite  niece  deludes  her  (and  possibly 
some  Qf  the  audience)  with  the  idea 
that  although  she  has  become  a  mother 
(luring  her  aunt's  absence  in  Americ.-i 
she  has  not  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  with  the  father  of  ho:- 
li;;by,  In  fact  that  she  is  practising  ex 
actl\-  what  her  free-thinUing  relatlv- 
.-;i't  ndH  her  life  in  preaching.  The  ap 
pa  •.ently  unpremeditated  trick  is  rather 
a  shallow  and  artificial  dwice  o.n  the 
part  of  the  authOr.  But  it  serves  its 
purpos*  of  making  the  elder  lady  see 
l  ow  foolish  her  negative  gospel  becomes 
V,  hen  it  is  acted  upon  by  some  one  that 
she  cares  for.  And  in  the  end  it  turn.s 
out  that  the  supposed  irregular  husbanil 
\■^  really  her  niece's  brother-in-law,  and 
i;ot  the  father  of  her  chjid,  and  eb' 
breathers  again,  and,  let  us  hope,  returns 
to  the  writing  ot  tracts,-  or  some  equally 
harmless  occupation. 

.Mi.  Egerton  as  the  bewildered  brother- 
in  iaw  does  the  little  he  has  to  do  (In- 
cluding the  .  binding  of  a  cricket-bat) 
quite  nicelj-,  and  mIes  Seyier  patters 
through  her  part,  .v.hjch.  contain^  one 
or  two  amusing  lines,  with  great  vl- 
\aclty.  As  for  the  moral  of  the  play, 
t'lat,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Coleby's 
little  practical  joke,  was  even  more  ef- 
ffotively  brought  home' to  us  by  tho  in- 
r.ocent  bundle  of  long  clotlies  that  rep- 
resented the  baby.  Po^lt  served  as  the 


are  eager  to  luear  Mme.  Schumann 
Heink.  She  has  a  poble  organ  of  liberal 
compass;  when  she  is  so  inclined,  she 
c'an  sing  as  a  mi.jtress  ot  bel  canto;  she 
can  ba  intensely  dramatic  by  song  alone 
and  Iwithin^lhe  confines  of  the  concert 
hall;  furthermore,  she  is  womanly,  and 
this  to  an  unusual  degree  among  opera 
singers  wh^)  sing  in  concerts;  she  her- 
self has  passed  through  the  experiences 
of  life  that  mould  ar\d  animate  the  true 
artL-^t.  There  are  times  when  her  vital- 
ity and  enthusiasm  carry  her  a  little  be- 
yond the  boundany,  but  these  occasions 
arc  now  infrequent.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  yesterday  she  -was  in  the  vein  and 
gave  rare  pleasure  to  an  audience  that 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  it  was  large. 

The  program  was  one  that  showed 
her  versatility  a»  an  interpreter,  rang- 
ing from  the  o.tquifilte  lyricism  of  Schu- 
manii's  "Mondnacht"  to  the  dramatic 
picture  of  the  Father's  wfld  ride  and  tho 
passionate  dsspair  of  Rachel  ;  from  the 
majesty  of  "Die  Ehre  Gottes"  to  the 
simplicity  of  "Waldeinsamkelt. "  for 
Reger,  one  of  the  most  complex  of  com- 
posers can  be  simple. 

Unusual  prominence  was  given  to 
IJeethoven.  Neither  he,  nor  Mozart  In 
spite  of  his  "Violet,"  is  to  he  ranked 
among  the  great  composers  of  songs. 
On  the  other  hand  Hugo  Wolf,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  song  writers,  was  ama- 
teurish as  an  orchestral  writer ;  Franz 
wrote  practically  only  songs  ;  and  there 
are  some  who  believe  that  the  songs  of 
Brahms  will  outlive  his  symphonies. 

The  program  was  agreeably  diversiflea 
by  the  piano  pieces  played  by  Mr. 
Collins 


An  Enviable  Life. 

On  Feb.  2*0,  1771,  there  died  at  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  a  French  gentleman  | 
named  Jean  Jacques  d'  Ortous  de  Mai- 
ran  at  the  age  of  93.  He  kept  his 
faculties  to  the  last  and  was  es- 
teerhed  and  honored  by  the  scientific 
and  polite  society  of  the  period.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  Forty  Immortals. 
Many  thought  his  lot  enviable. 

But  soon  after  his  death,  a  cool  ob- 
server wrote  concerning  him  as  fol- 
lows: "A  sound  mind,  a  good  head,  a 
marked  evenne.ns  of  temper,  much  mod- 
eration in  the  pa^'jsions  or  rather  no 
passions,  enough  feeling  to  deserve  the 
esteem  of  those  who  walked  with  him 
lin  the  .•^ame  social  circles,  and  to  con- 
tract those  ties  of  regard  and  polite- 
pess  which  sufficed  him,  which  in 
'truth  have  not  the  charm  of  friendship, 
but  do  not  bring  with  them  ariy  obliga- 
tion; not  enough  warmth  In  his  soul  for 
him  to  feel  the  need  of  a  masterful  at-  1 
tachment  of  ft  friend  who  dispose*  *tl 
his  will  of  the  peacefulness,  serenity, 
happiness  or  unhapplness  of  our  days; 
add  to  all  this  great  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, great  attention  to  his  own  wants 
and  recessitles,  a  system  in  all  that  he 
did;  behold  the  elements  In '  the  char- 
acter of  ,M.  de  JIalran.  Methodic  in 
everything,  there  was  in  his  mental 
outfit  a  sort  of  pedantrj'  that  was  not 
wearisome;  also  a  species  of  egoism 
that  was  not  offensive,  because  it  was 
masked  by  consideration  for  the  cour- 
tesy and  the  usages  of  society." 

A  blameless  man,  a  phllosophei',  as 
some  would  say.    And  yet  reading  this: 
dissection  of  his  character,  a  dissec- 1 
tlou  more  cruel  in  the  original  French, 
who  would  envy  the  life  of  Jean  Jac- 
ques d'Ortous  de  Mairan?  ' 


bOUSA'S  OLD  MAKCHES 

The  swinging  rythni  ot  oid-time  Souss 
marches  sounded  In  Mechanics  Hal 
last  evening,  to  the  delight  of  a  large 
audience  gathered  to  hear  the  .  famou! 
•  March  King's"  band.  Under,  the  lead- 
ership of  l\Ir.  Sousa,  the  band  gave  j 
varied  program. 

The  opening  number  was  the  overture 
"Tannhauser."  Herbert  L.  Clark  woi 
enthusiastic  applause  by  several  corne 
soloes,  and  Miss  Virginia  Hoot,  i^oprano 
was  very  pleasing  In  a  rendition  of  th 
aria  from  Massenet's  "Esclarmonde. 
Miss  Nicollne  Zedeler,  violinist,  played 
"Jota  Aragnese." 

Mr.  Sousa  presented  for  the  ^rst  tlm 
In  Boston  to  a  general  public-  his  nev 
"Federal  March,"  which  was  very  we 
received.  In  addition  to  the  aevera 
other  numbers  on  the  program,  he  gav 
a  very  humorous  Interpretation  of  th 
popular  song  "Everybody's  Doing  It, 
using  such  contrasting  Instruments  a 
a  double  bass  horn  and  a  piccolo  wit 


type  of.  many  babies  and  th«  unanswer-    amusing  effects 

able  objection  to  all  in-egular  unions.      !    The  leader  was  generous  With  encores 

using  his  oldar,  marches,  which  aeeme 


Athletes  of  Old. 

An  English  translation  of  the  "Life  Of 
.^pollonius  of  Tyana"  by  Philostratus 
lia.s  Just  been  published.  In  it  we  find 
this  story:  "The  Aeeans  on  their  way 
to  Olympia  address  the  athletes  thus: 
'If  ye  have  labored  so  hard  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  go  to  Olympia  and  have  ba.i- 
ished  all  sloth  and  cowardice  from  yotfr 
lives,  then  march  boldly  on;  but  as>for 
those  who  have  not  so  trained  them- 
Kelve.-3,  let  them  depart  whithersoever 
they  like.'  Here  is  advice  that  might 
be  recommended  to  the  British  Olympic 
Council  and  all  other  foreignei-s  who  are 
disturbed  because  Am.'rican  athletes  are 
so  ungcntlemanly  as  to  underg-o  a 
course  of  training." 

No  Afternoon  Tea. 

Louise  Cowperthwalte  Lawrence  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
urging  that  a  hot  -water  urn  with  elec- 
tric attachments  be  placed  in  any  office 
or  store  so  that  employes  can  "secure 
a  refreshing  hot .  drink"  at  any  hour 
without  loss  of  time.  She  does  not  he- 
lleve  in  the  proposition  that  afternoon 


I'-a  .'.iio  ilci   111;  tier\(-il   t')       .   "  '  ~ 

afternoon  tea  includes  s.iiKlwlcl 
tered  toast,  sometimes  jarn,  iii;-, 
tired  stoniach  starts  immediate  and  un- 
l>lea.«,ant  fermentation.  I'er.sonally  we 
f  lioiild  favor  a  keg  of  beer  or  alo  kept 
at  a  proper  temperature,  but  this  moilo 
of  refreshing  a  Jaded  employe  a_nd  ob- 
taining from  him  tho  greatest  anil  mo.st 
cheerful  service  will  probably  not  ap- 
peal to  the  majority  of  employer.1. 

Against  the  practice  of  drinking  tea, 
with  or  without  buttered  toast,  many 
men  whoso  views  of  life  are  worthy  of 
consideration  might  be  quoted.  Cob- 
bett  was  especially  bitter  and  begged 
young  men  to  free  themselves  from  the 
.^ilavery  of  tho  tea  and  coffee  and  other 
slop  kettle.  Jonas  Hanway  wrote  k 
pamphlet  In  which  he  declared  that  tea- 
drinking  sapped  the  vigor  of  English- 
men and  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the 
women.  Hut  do  not  think  that  the 
"tcH -fuddle '  known  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  is  a  debauch. 
It  is  a  means  ot  raising  money,  usually 
at  a  church  fair.  The  names  of  sub- 
scribers at  a  shilling  apiece  are  pasted 
on  tea  cups,  which  are  jumbled  together 
on  a  table.  If  a  subscriber,  blindfolded, 
picks  up  the  cup  that  bears  his  name 
h«  obtains  a,  prise. 

He  was  a  gentleman  fbna  of  hla  lied  | 
and  also  of  hia  Madclran  wlcker-ijfork  arm 
chair.  He  read  a  little;  but  when  excited, 
Which  was  rare,  ho  would  declaim  loudly 
'against  the  practice  of,  "lecture"  as  worth- 
iless,  touching  tho  main  enjoyments  of  hu- 
Iman  life — eating,  drinking,  visiting  friends, 
knd  attending  the  theatre.  According  to 
him,  the  flummum  bonum  of  human  life 
Was  to  lie  upon  his  b^ck  smoking  cigar- 
ettes and  looking  at  the  moon  or  all  the 
btars.  He  once,  but  only  once,  gathered 
energy  to  sermon  me  upon  the  subject  of 
pver-curloslty.  I  had  req^arked  that  the 
iherraometer  stood  unusually  high.  "To 
me."  quoth  Don.  "It  Is  hot  when  I  am 
hot;  it  Is  cold  when  my  body  feels  cold. 
ftVhat  do  I  want  to  know  more?"  Per- 
haps that  Don  was  not  so  far  wrong, 

I  To  Fit  the  Case. 

The  Detroit  News-Tribune  says: 
'Now  that  the  women  have  come  Into 
jlhelr  own  In  Michigan  we  will  have  to 
create  the  following  titles:  Governess, 
Mayoress  or  mayorette,  alderwoman, 
icongresswoman,  coroness,  coiistablette, 
presidential  electress,  senatress."  But 
the  majority  of  these  words  are  already 
In  use  and  some  have  been  In  English 
literature  for  a  long  time. 

Alderwoman,  aldress,  aldermaness, 
meaning  an  alderman's  wife,  are  old 
words. 

Congresswoman  may  be  new,  but 
what  is  the  matter  with  congressist,  a 
male  or  female  member  of  a  congress, 
or  congressionist,  already  In  the  lan- 
guage? 

There  Is  no  nSed  of  constablette.  Con- 
Etabless  Is  as  old  as  1886. 

Electress  has  usually  been  applied  ■  to 
the  wife  of  a  German  Elector,  but  the 
Spectator  used  It  as  meaning  a  female 
elector  as  far  back  as  1869.  Some  might 
prefer  electrlce,  or  electrix. 

Beginning  with  the  15th  century  the 
word  governess  meant  a  woman  who 
governed  a  province,  kingdom,  religious 
Institution.  The  Princess  Kecltkolani 
was  described  as  "the  Governess  of  Ha- 
waii." • 

Then  there  Is  mayoress,  wife  of  a 
mayor.  But  the  North  American  Review 
In  1895  looked  Into  the  future  and  saw 
"mayoresses"  of  cities. 

Senatress  is  old  "Hellogabalus  made 
the  first  senatress,  he  creeled  a  little 
Senate  of  women,  which  met  on  Collls 
Qulrlnalls"  (Gurdon,  1731).  "There were 
no  terms  in  the  Latin  language  to  sig- 
nify senatress,  dictatress  or  even  em- 
press."   (Murphy,  1793.) 

When  Rosa  Leland  took  control  of  the 
leading  theatre  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  the 
newspapers  spoke  of  her  as  a  man- 
ageress. This  irritated  her,  and  she  In- 
sisted on  being  called  the  manager  of 
the  Leland  Opera  House.'  ' 


A  Delicate  Object. 

Some  have  characterized  Constanti- 
nople as  the  most  beautiful  city  In  the 
I  world.    George  Sandys  seeing  It  in  1610 
[wrote:    "Walled  with  bricke  and  stone, 
Intermixed  orderly;  having  foure  and 
fwentie  gates  and  posterns;  whereof  slie 
doe  regard  the  land,  and  nlneteene  tht: 
water;  Jjeing  about  thirteene  miles  In 
circumference.  Than  this  there  Is  hard- 
ly In  nature  a  more  delicate  object,  if 
beheld  from  the  sea  or  adjoynlng  moun- 
tains: The  loftle  and  beautiful  Cypress 
trees  so  entermlxed  with  the  buildings, 
that  it  seemeth  to  present  a  City-  in  a 
'wood  to  the  pleased  beholders.  Whose 
seven  aspiring  heads  (for  oft  so  many ; 
hills  and  no  more,  they  say  It  i.i  seated)  ( 
are  most  of  them  crowned  with  magnlfl-  I 
cent  Mosques,  all  of  white  marble  round 
In  forme.^nd  coupled  above;  being  fin- I 
jiBhtd  <in  nie  top  with  glided  spikes,  that 
j  reflect  the  seames  they  receive  -with  a 
I  marvellous   splendor."    Hans  Chrlstia'-i 
Andersen  ranked   Constantinople  first, 
then  Stockholm,  Edinburgh,  Lisbon. 

But  only  yesterday  a  man  of  fine  tapi 
who  had  seen  many  cities  said  that  i 
all  towns  Liege  was  the  most  beauti' 
and  the  most  desirable  for  a  dwelli 
I. lace. 


uf  a  Btoi  v  told  by 
country  bar-room 
,ou  he  heard  well-dressed  men  In 
of  strong  di^nk  boasting  of  their 
One  was  born  In  Mlsslsslp- 
tlie  sun  ever  shines  and  the 
■  isi  bloom  all  the  happy  years 
Another  was  born  In  Kentucky, 
f  Clay;  the  home  of  oratory, 
men,  gallant  men.   Still  an- 
im  In  Virginia,  the  home  of 
the  birthplace  of  states-, 
state  of  chivalrlc  deeds  and; 
lallty."  ' 
haired  and  sallow-faced  man, 
t  6t  this  party,  and  had  been 
king  a  short  black  pipe,  Uft- 
lice.  "And  I  was  born  In  the 
of  America." 
[?"  they  said. 
Jialne,"    he  .  replied  ; 
J  a  razor-strop." 


'CONTES  D'HOFFMANN' 
OPENS  OPERA  SEASON! 

'By  PHILI  cralK.  earn  'Rorklng  according  to  his 

oy  r  ,„^Vnpthod    this  must  be  gladly  al- 

A  fantastical  performance  of  a  «.ost  "-^^^^^  ^-f^"" Vda  ?n\u«^stln« 

Untast.c  opera,  an  opera  that  Is  unique  >"f-^^^L"t^oUere  or""an"^^^ 

S  the  repertoire  of  the  stage,  opened  the    Pec"'h.r    atmo^^^^^^^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

iuuantly  last  evening  the  fourth  sea«oa  beauty  -^d  o^   ^  nonrn...^  v^^^,l 

of   the  Boston  Opera  House.    Of  fen   .„  ,„„.^ture  and  sets  Offenbach  s 


tales  of  E.  i.  ^  Offenbach's 


and 


expectant 
audience. 
The  cast  wa«  a«  follows: 


Tu  Quoque. 

Mr.  i-  ied  BrlKschulte,  a  German  jour- 
neying in  this  country,  said  while  he 
was  sojourning  in  Pittsburgh  that  It  Is 
no  wonder  so  many  American  men  wear 
£l -  sses.    "You  gulp  down  beer,  prefera- 
i  .  ice  ccld,  which  is  Injurious.  There 
!     Germans  surpass  you.    Any  one  who . 
ks  Ice  cold  beer  is  bound  to  haye 
■  -ifht." 

it  the  beer  at  Munich,  and  Is 
■  ted  Munich  beer  In  German 
.1     ,  Kent  at  n  lower  degree  of  tem- 
..  r-  iture  than  In  the  great  majority  of 
,  bLf mouses  In  this  country? 

12.    Are  not  more  specta^Jes  and  eye- 
glasses In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
male  Inhabitants  worn  In  Germany  than 
In  the  L'r/ited  States? 
It  not  tiue  that  beer  consumed  in 
ntltles,   here  or  in  Germany, 
t  he  !ce  cold  or  at  a  reasonable 
I  :  .,      .  lire,  may  affect  even  the  strong- 
jt  eyesight  so  that  the  bravest  tosspot 
men  as  trees  walking? 


Hoffmann  

Le  C'insellleor  Llndorr. 

Coppcllup   *" 

Dapertutto  ■  

U;  Dmrtour  Miracle.... 

.'ipalaxani  ' 

Orcspol  

Anrires   

'  onille   

r  1    hlnaeclo   ••• 


Mr.  Clero»nt 
..Mr.  Maroo"* 
31r.  Mgroo\ii 
Mr.  Meriovix 
.Mr.  Mariout 
..  .Mr  Giaccons 
"'iir. '  Blancliart 
"     ....Mr.  CiU» 

■  ....Mr.  Cilia 

■  .  ...Mr.  cult 
■■       .Mr.  Cilia 

■  ...3lr.  SllUrb 

...  .Mr.  pia«l 
.Mr.  CbasaeriaiiJ| 
...Mr.  ETcrott 
...Miss  Sharliiw 
Miss  .Vmsdin 
"...Miss  Flfih'T 
.Mmc.  Edvina. 
Miss  LeToronl 


'?2,'wnir  Lindorf.  who  appears  in 

t  "Tn  KUdes  by  on  the  gondola  and' 
P°"ti;e  a^s^ of  another;  as  the  horrible 
Vl  ATir^le  With  his  uncanny  absent 
Dr.  Miracle  maiden 

Mfdance  S  the  music  of  the  medl- 
Mne  nasks  cUnked  like  castanets  in  ona' 
„f  the  most  dramatic  trios  known  to  the 
.  11 .  these  shapes,  likewise  Olympia, 
thfllng^n^  puppet  the  Wanton  reveller- 


Maltre  TAither. 

Natlianael  

JterniaDU   

Ktlilpmll  .Miss   Sharliiw  riMBnJrinc  Crespel,  and 

StelU  Ml'^9  .Mtisdin    in  \enice,  the  despairme  '-i^i'  . 

Giuliotta  % ::;^  mL  n^h-r    Hoffmann   himself   adventurous   In  his 

OLrmpla    Mmc.   Kdvina.  .(  j,f  the  ideal,  all  move  and  have 

Antonla  ; ;•• ;  Miss  Lercronl' ,  •  "  ,         appropriate  atmosphere 

^'^bT  hief-  features  among  many        l^'eamy^now  tha? of  the  18th  century, 
Tn>    cni«  scenery  and     .j.^  its  rococo  taste,  now  that  of  al 

this  P"^-'"^;;"  ion  of  An-    Venetian  pu.-ple 

costumes,  and  the  ''"P^^ona  j     ,^,„  beauty  of  German  domesUo 

tonia  by  Mme.  Louise  Edvlna.  who  then    ^  ^ 

tonia  »y  "  ,„  Boston.        y\     caplet,  who  rehearsed  and  con- 

sang  for  the  first  t.m  ,   ducted  the  opera,  conceived  the  happy 

Tbe  manner  In  ^^^''^  \^  ^ J  X" connecting  the  prologue  with 

..mounted"  13  '-"^^^r  direc  or  Ind  t<^  the  first  act.  W.en  Hoffmann  ex- 
RuBsell  the  ,"'*"^5'"fal  "age  d'ector  claims  to  the  tosspots  the  cel^r. 
Mr.  T.-rban.  that  is  compar^.    "The  name  of  the  '^^^'^I"'!;. 

who  has  shown  a  fancy  tnai  jj^retJ  ,here  is  now  no  wait  to  break  the  spell. 
Tble  to  "//^'.Ttatrin  this  re:^  Sin  measures  from  the  opening 
list.  I i^cre  —     -  — 


Certain  measures  ..v/...  —  - 
chorus  of  wine  sprites,  which  is  usually 
omitted,  are  sung  behind  the  scenes  and 
with  orchestral  measures  lead  to  the| 
rise  of  the  curtain  on  Spalanzanl  a  re- 
ception room.  The  effect  is  thus  great- 
er enhanced,  unimportant  songs  for 
Niklausse  and  Frantz,  songs  of  «?^»«t> 
,„  the  early  Offe_nbachian  manne,  have 


end^i^the  act  H  '  , 

.h.-.,tr<x  T  .re  not  alwaj-a  together. 

\i  '  »nt.  It  is  said,  took  the  5«rt( 
of  IT  .  -  i)n  tor  the  first  time  T>ie 
nv  fieen  sung  here  with  w-  i'-r 

loi.a.  >       ne  and  with  mare  hr- 
but  ne^ei     with  so  much    flne->f    ,  i 
dtotton.    Mr.    Marcoux.  wj    actor  of 
^i^lar  ability,   was  wholly  satisfa.- 
tory  as  Llndorf,  plctun!.que  as  (  nn- 
pelius  and  Dapertutto   and  dis:.' 
ling  as  Dr.  Miracle.    On  the      ■  . 
impersonations  of  the  three  la, t  o r,  . 
'  aoters  were  not  so  strongly  differentiated 
Inor  did  they  «tand  out  to  suca  hold, 
'rrtlet  as  those  of  Mr.  Benaud.  Mr., 
Mfcrooux's  Dr.  Miracle    ni1«ht  easily 
hare  been  mistaken  at  Umes  for  his 
Mephistopheles  in  Gounod's  opera  and 
the  two  are  not  the  same.   Dr  Miracle 
should  suggest  the  charlatan,  the  mes^ ! 
merist,  the  natural  bone-setter  with  a, 
dMh  of  the  diabolical.    No  aoubt  he , 
was  m  league  wUh   Satan,  who  had 
given  him  extraordinary  powers.  The, 
Dapertutto  and  Miracle  last  night  were 
too  much  alike.    The  former  is  swash- 
buckler In  the  drama  and  the  opera, 
and  we  prefer  to  see  him  swaggenng  In 
officer's  costume.    Wo  also  prefer  to 
aee  a  Dr.  Miracle  of  greasy,  repulsive, 
false  and  horrible  good  "fture. 

Mme.  Bdvina  wa«  a  moat  sympathetic 
Antonla.  She  acted  with  Intelligence 
end  maidenly  warmth.  She  sang  ef- 
fectively, but  it  would  be  fairer  to  in- 
quire into  her  vocal  art  after  a  second 

**Mess*r».  Blanchart.  Glaccone  and 
Cilia  were  conspicuous  among  those 
who  took  the  minor  parts.  -The  male 
Siorus  was  exceUent  Mr.  ^^P'^t,^" 
eenerally  fortunate  In  his  views  of  the 
proper  tempi,  but  the  chief  male  tno  n 
CrespeVs  house  would  have  been  sUU 

more  sinister  if  *^\^^°tJ'^^J'^ZJt 
little    Blower   and   the   rhythm  mar* 

strongly  marked.   ,i, 

The  opera  on  Wednesday  night  win 
be  Puccini  !.  "Boheme."  Miss  Borl  an  l 
Mr  Laffltle  will  sing  for  the  first  tinv 
in  Boston.  The  other  chief  ^nger* 
will  be  Miss  Dereyne  and  Messrs.  Poieae. 
de  Segurola  and  Pulclni.  Mr.  Moran- 
zonl  will  conduct. 


iDA  REEVE  AT     '?£v£zr^r^x>s\:^  - 


B.  F.  KEUffS 


Reeve,  an  immensely  at-  i 
F.nglish  girl  who  Is  making  aj 
erlcan  tour  this  season,  is  at 
Uh's  this  week,  where,  at  both 
rday'B    performanceB    she  re- 
,    the  triumphs  she  has  already 
■  cored  m  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
ago  and  the  few  other  cities  in  which 
'^h*  has  appeared  under  the  Keith  nmn- 
rement.   Mlsa  Reeve  is  billed  as  "Lon- 
,n'B    own    comedienne"    and.  unUke 
H.ny  of  the  so-called  comediennes  from 
,  e  other  side,  her  work  is  refined  and 
,'ntr    She  favored  her  audiences  yes- 
with  five  or  six  songs,  all  of 
r^tlnctlve  and  written  expressly 
while  in  the  afternoon  she  gave 
n  audition,  a  charming  dance.  This, 
,or  some  reason,   sne   omitted  in  the 
f-ing     It  was  certainly  not  because 
/  not  well  received.    "Because  I'm 
•  and  "Those  Were  the  Happy 
V         perhaps,  her  biggest  hits. 
,',3  week,  almost  from  start 
one  of  unusual  merit  and 
Jack  Kenne-dyand  company  in 
-iness  Propo.sal  '  have  a  decidedly 
..,e-act  comedy  In  which  the  head 
■orporatlon.  after  compelling  the 
per  to  propose  to  the  stenog- 
-  is  always  lata  at  the  office, 
in  love  with  the  lady  him- 
igh  he  has  prevloulsy  fixed] 
okkeeper    out    with    honeymoc)n  ; 
tor  California  and  *100  for  side  | 
Hanging  about  the  walls  of 
tion  ofnee  are  mottoes  ga- 
;  them  being  "Only  JIarrled 
lo,    Business-  and  "Do  it  ^ow 

"'  ",m"'company,  In  Which  three 
rmles    are  Introduced, 
xvnthe  house.no  better 
unrt  ever  being  seen  at 
Keiths.    Earlier  in  the  sketch 
,,f    the    little    pickaninnies  isana 
effectively.  "Chuck" 
..etla  Gore  in  a  sketch.        «  V 
nw."    have    something    that  is 
r.m  the  ordinary,  the  ne\^ 
graceful    dances  Uiat 
duces  being  one  of  the 

Hom  Thurber  and  Harry  Madison 

.  .,,  S'-nnping   Tour,"  ni 

pleasing 
-;rtd  liard 
...  ^.  ,  -ung  a  lot 
of    Joy  and  Gluom."  Arnong 
icta  on-  the  bill  were  Johnny 
„iond  Oaron  in  "Fun  in 
.on   and   Baldwm,  Just 
wo-years'  world  tour  in 
h  they  introduced  a  lot 
,ng   and    difficult  club 
I.ydia  and  Albino,  nov- 


^'T  tJ.r  .o  thk  Spaianzani  and  the 
ona  stage,  so  inai  ay  .^  ,.eceive 

automaton  he  calls  '"''.^f^^.^f  [f.^m  The 
their  guests  by  not  below  them 

'"'''ft'trur'stTg:"  Hoffmann  and 
?rick  aussrare\'hf  only  ones  ho-^^ 
by  a  close  approach  to  hos  and  hostes^. 
until  Coppellus  aneaUs  his  ]^ay.  ini^ 
^Slsts  hear  Olympla  ^  l^J^^J^^^^, 
^J?.^';  no  ge.'^^aTdanclng  in  the  Wait. 
Flnafe.    The  guests--as  thougn  they 


Hoffmann,  as  he  grown  

f^?o"cated.  looking  -'l^^^ 
the  singer  Stella  as  she  leaves  the  eel 
lar  with  the  councillor,  while  the  stu- 
dents and  townsfolk  chant  their  bac- 
chanal-ran  ditty.  We  should  toj- 
the  last  act  as  It  stands  '"/h*  '"'""^ 
which  omits  the  Venetian  *^t-  ^h*  Muse 

consoles   Hoffmann    "^"-l,  '"^^^''''.^^ne 
fame;  there  is  then  a  rather  long  scene 
between  the  poet  and  Stella. 
At  the  dress  rehearsal 


'  T^e"^  guestsla;  though  they  At  the  ore  s  ^—-^^^  „p  after 
were  <Jf  the  Inconspicuous  J?"";:^?^ ?if  death  o^f  Antonla.  There  was  music 
newspaper  account  of  a  "soc  al  ,^6  curtain  arose  ^  . 

tion"  an  "among  those  Present  --v\altz  ^"'^  ^^n^,  ^.,th  the  crowd  Ustenlng 
below  the  second  stage  and  the  hn^    I^uth  Hoffmann's  last  Btory.  It 

liance  of  the  scene  is  thus  2"""'®.;  .  nity  that  this  plan  was  not  fol- 
Sd  not  this  eP>«ode  'n  Hoffmann  s  I  "owcd'^last  night.  The  spell  was  *t  once 
life  be  pre.sented  scenically  in  <t  more,  ,  ...     ^„,,  was  rc- 


reIlisTic"manner?  The  P«=»"^^ 
der  incited  by  Uoffmana's  tales  is  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  baiaij 
realistic  into  the  wildly  fanciful,  the 
amazfnely  grotesque,  the  supe-atura.  y 
terrible.  It  may  be  said  that  this  sec^ 
ond  and  raised  stage  Is  in  keeplns  with 
the  vislfinary  character  of  three  at. s, 
for  there  is  a  double  stage  until  the 
■eturn  Jo  The  cellar.  But  the  ,tUle  of 
the  opera  is  not  "Le.s  ReveB  d  Hog- 
mann."  In  the  cellar,  the  poet,  heated 
bv  wine,  does  not  tell  what  he  d'-^^"^t; 
he  tells  what  actually  happened  to  him. 
When  he  saw  and  heard  Olympla  at  the 
ball,  he  was  only  one  of  many  guests. 

The  design  of  the  scene  for  the  Vene- 
tian night  is  extremely  beautiful;  r  ch 
in  contrasting  colors,  with  a  suggest  on 
of  Paolo  Veronese's  gorgeousnoss  wltn  a 
reminder  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  who 
might  have  designed  the  second  act, 
"nd  there  is  the* sight  of  the  water  and 
the  star-sprinkled  Italian  aky  beyond,  i 
There  is  too  much  In  the  foreground. 
The  front  is  cluttered,  so  that  there  is 
little  suggestion  of  space  and  air.  so 
Uhat  there  is  posturing  on  the  Part  of 
:  the  actors,  but  little  opportunity  for  ac- 
tion.   There  is  over- elaboration  in  the 

'"ThT'cool   and  virginal   chamber  in 
which  Dr.  Miracle  works  out  his  Satanic 
purpose  and   the   tragedy   of  Antorda 
passes  ts  finely  imagined,  though  some 
might  wish  this  room  so  planned  that 
Dr.  Miracle  might  more  effectively  make 
one  of  his  sudden  appearances  through 
a  blank  wall;  for  although  this  learned 
leech  was  apparently  a  man  of  authority 
■      neighborhood   and    enjoyed  a 
?    practice,    he    had  surprising 
trlcKS,  if  we  may  trust  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  Jules  Barbler,  the  librettist  and 
one  of  the  dramatists  of  the  play  of 
1861,  and  among  these  tricks  was  the  \ 
^sconcertlng  habit  of  rising  and  sinking 
through  the  floor  when  he  was  least 
expected,  of  entering  through  a  cbajn- 
ber  wall  after  he  had  been  ejected 
through   a   door   which   was   at  once 
locked  behind  him. 

Now  whatever  may  be  said  concern- 
ing the  advisability  of  the  raised  stage 
m  the  ball  room  scene,  or  concerning 
other  features  of  the  producUon  that 
ere  in  the  ultra-tnodeift  direction  ex- 
emplified in 'the  management  of  the 
t^c"  ''V  Max  P.olMlinrdt  and  Gordon 


in  the 

thriving 

tricks. 


SI  nig  II  I.     j-.'c  ai,^.-  ■•  — 

broken,  and  the  dead  Antonl*  was  rc 
suscltated  for  a  curtain  call. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  performance. 

A  gorgeous  production  is  not  all  that  s 
desirable  in  a  performance      this  opera^ 
Offenbach  was  a  born  melodls    as  were 
Handel.  Mozart,  Rossini,  fefbubert  Ste- 
iphen  C.  Foster,  all  men  whose  meiodlep 
are  characterized  first  of  all  by  'rreslstl- 
'ble    spontaneity.     For    Offenbach  was 
more  than  the  ironical  "i"^'olan  °'  J^e 
Second  Empire  to  •n  hose  mad  tunes  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  grand  d"<;*iesses  ser- 
vants disguised  as  aristocrats,  viceroys, 
brigands,  street  singers,  strolling  play- 
^s^  Sanced  frenetically  the  can  can. 
From  the  very  beginning,  as  In  Fortu- 
nloTsong,"  ho  "wrote  tender,  graceful 
and'affecflng  melodies    It  is  enough  to 
recall     "Dites     eui'      in       La  Uranae 
Duchesse"  Perichole's  Letter,  the  Ko- 
mance  in  "La  Princesse  de  Treblzonde 
"seWom  is  one  of  his  operettas  without 
one  a^r  charming  by  its  simplicity  and 

'\T"£erSontes  d'Hoffmann;:  there  is 
a  continuous  display  of  melodic  wealthy 
This  music  must  be  sung  an.l  suns 
well,  as  the  characters  call  to'"  ; 
-raced  or  Imaginative  actor?.  >Vn.l  to 
automaton  Olympia  the  composer 
gave  a  florid  air  that  taxes  the  ability 
of  an  accomplished  coloratura  singer. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mme.  .Senibrleh. 
when  she  was  still  a  brilliant  ^-';t""'0 
as  weM  as  a  mistress  of  the  Lied,  wis 
tnxTous  to  take  the  parts  of  Olympia 
and  Antonia.  j  v.. 

Frieda  Hempel  was  engaged  by  Mr 
Russell  to  take  the  part  of  Olympia,  but 
by  reason  of  sickness,  or  for  some  prima 
donna  lea.son.  she  has  not  yet  arrived 
in  this  country.  It  fell,  then,  upon  Miss 
Fisher  to  replace  her.  Thls,.lyric  singer 
is  a  charming  Micaela  and  a  delightful 
Gretel.  She  Is  to  be  commended  for  her 
bravery  In  taking  a  part  that  is  not 
vooaJly  suited  to  her.  Her  Impersona- 
tion of  the  automaton  was  amusing  ana 
she  was  a  pretty  figure  in  the  fantastic 

^'iJls's  Amsden  bore  herself  with  dig- | 

1  nity  rather  than  as  a  voluptuous  temp- 
tress.     A  handsome  woman  In  repof' 
there  was  little  warmth  of  tone  In  th" 
'      «    iind   In   the   Barcarole   the  two 
voices  did   not  blend.     In  the 
•p  It  thn  beginning  and  at  the 


OT  JAMES  THEATRE-' 'Vaii  -r  .r.d 
the  Boys,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts,  by 
George  Ada.   The  cast: 

Lemuel  Morewoofl  ••  

William  RufUB  ^' ,/'^°2^V-Th1.  , 
Thomas  .Icfferso-..  Morewooa..'me 

Major  Bellemy  Dldswortb  Russ^ 

Tobias  Ford.  ..  ••-  ivii' la  r 

"Tuck"  Bartholomew   lai 

.'CaV  nigbee  

■William  HoUon  

Bewle  Brayton  ■ 

Emily  Donelson  

Francla  Berkeley..^  

Mrs.  Bnice-Qullfora  

Mrs.  Prentice  Troinlcy.. 

•Mrs.  Poasley  - 

C^ST^E  SQUARE  TH  E  A  l  ^-  ' 
Shakespeire  s  "Othello  '  produced  wl^ 
the  following  c&s^ 
Ottiello   

h  logo   

DnkTot  Venlii" '.V.V.'X'.QeoTg 

Briibajitlo  

Gratiano  . . 
T»dovico  . . 
noderlgo  . 
Montano  . . 
Messenger 
I'^mlila  ... 
licrtemona 


. . .  .John  C  " 
Wil'fn  Ml'' 


Shakespear.'  Is  not  acoided  uio  iu<.  > 
presentations  t!i-.^e  days  and  3Tr  C-  ' 
de.ser\-es  commendation  and 
the  Shakespearian  produotionB 
now  and  then  uttemptfl  at  ti 
Suuare.    In  the  present  one 
generally  achieved  considerable  sue  > 
and  wTierea-s  in  a  theatre,  where  play- 
must  often  be  put  before  the  pubMc 
without  ever  a  dress  rehearsal,  one  c.ir.- 
not  expeot  perfect  smoothness  on  a  Hipt 
night,  the  performance  last  evening  was 
marked  by  very  little  roughness  In  either 
lines  or  business.  ^.^a^ 
"Othello,"   as  a  play,   hardly  needs 
outlining  or  analysis  at  the  handF 
the  casual  critic  in  this  day  st 
.itlon.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  th 
ineni  of  the  play,  as  given  i 
'  bv  Mr.  Craig'.'  players,  is  not  too 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  presf  = 
well  the  continuity  of  the  scct":= 
eral  of  the  settings  are  of  c 
charm— especially  the  night  .s> 
"the  Sagittary"   In  the  first  -i'  : 
whereas  in  certain  Instanced  the 
painter  seems  to  take  rather  too  1 
minded  a  view  of  the  laws  of  per- 
tive    the  produatlon   from   a  mat 
point  e£  view  Is  pleasing  If  not  bui,,;, 

^"m??  Craig's  reading  of  the  lines  de- 
serves warm  praise,  marked  as  it  was 
by  dignity,  expressiveness  and  splen- 
didly clear  enunciation.  He  was  thor- 
oughly at  ease  In  the  part,  and  his  in- 
tei-p-etution  was  throughout,  if  not 
strikingly  original,   consistent  and  nn 

^^\ilse  Young  was  a  cliarmlng  Desde- 
TOona,  her  Interpretation     I  ■  ;  y-^  t-.  'f- 
ful,  and  in  certain  set: 
striking  as  well.  Mr 
played  excellentl  - 
tlo,  Desdemona'.'i 
part,  which  If  ; 
despised.  Ep^ 
quiet  dignity  • 
t'.  ■  ..imall  pm' 
rowne  wa  ^ 
.iiiil     u^ewise    d«" ; 
clear  reading  of  lb, 


But  (I- 
I  beaiiiiK 
.  or  no,  he  li  . 
ihat  makea  u.-j 
^  down  a 
'i  thing. 


.til. 
Ion? 

laugh  OS  well  as 
that's  t^e 


'The  Master  of  the  House"  Has 
Its  First  Performance 
in  Boston. 

>rA.JESUC  THEATRE  —  Fh.st.  J<er- 
f'.rinnnca  Ip  Boston  of  "The  Master  of 
i;  o  House**  a  comedy  In  Ave  acts  »>y 
V.'igar  JamiS. 

Jinnri  ■■■■[■ 

TtniTT  A.  > 

IlMtrl«     

ilston....   ron-t't  .Wj"';'  'i' 

«t.   Valei-  Craig  Minor 

Barbara..   5"™„  "i'lT^f 

Bettlna  rioreDce  RPert 

TTieodore  Sfrltac   j.- •  l''"'"""^   k  ' 

Senator  SteveMO*  Benjamin  Grapani 

Bose  ,  Bock 

'  Bo  many  times  wo  have  been  told 
Oiat  "there  la  no  fool  like  an  old  fool" 
but  to  Mr.  Jamei  we  must  be  grateful 
for  a  new  exposition  of  the  fact,  and 
the  audience  which  filled  the  Majestic 
for  the  opening  perfonlfance  did  not 
seem  bored. 

The  first  Impression  of  the  stage  was 
^•orth  several  pages  of  exposition.  It 
show.)  the  growth  of  the  family  In  the 
old  huuse,  from  modest  beginnings  to 
lase  and  i^  ealth,  but  decidedly  the  com- 
fort of  u.  self-made  American  man 
whose  success  had  depended  on  bis  own 
efforts  A  few  rather  obviously  ex- 
pository lines  (jave  the  key  to  the  sit- 
uation, and  wo  were  o«E  on  what  our 
dramatists  and  novelists  tell  us  Is  the 
>j3ual  tad  condition  In  American  homes; 
the  Impatient  head  of  the  household 
tyranlzlng  over  the  subdued  members, 
who  forgive  him  anything,  on  the  plea 
of  hl3  business  cares.  But  Into  this 
home  Is  coming  another  factor,  not 
quite  BO  universal;  the  busy  wife  has 
engaged  a  seeming  guileless  maiden  to 
help  her  with  household  duties.  In- 
stantly she  wins  father  and  son,  dull  In 
his  reaction  from  college,  and  both  find 
tliiit.  after  all,  life  may  be  worth  living. 

There  Is  clear,  fresh  acting  on  Mr. 
Jiotsford's  part,  as  the  son  Harry,  and 
e  definite,  rounded  characterizing  of  the 
father  by  Mr.  Williams.  In  the  nert'ous 
scenes  In  which  he  cuts  oft  nls  wife's 
eentences  and  all  but  cusses  the  house- 
keeper, he  Is  admirable,  as  he  Is,  too, 
when  ta«  plumes  himself  under  the  hand 
of  the  skilful  flatterer. 

Miss  Reed  pouted  and  looked  pretty, 
but  there  was  a  too  audible  suggestion 
of  the  unpleasantness  to  follow.  In  her 
voice.  However,  she  carried  the  act  to 
a  laughing  curtain,  which  promised 
much. 

Miss  Read,  aa  th«  wife  of  the  "mas- 
ter," was  calm  from  end  to  end.  When 
after  five  months  of  watching,  she  de- 
termined that  her  son's  happiness  could 
not  be  endangered  by  the  presence  of 
the  fascinating  Miss  Curtis  In  the  house, 
her  cool  manner  seemed  almost  unreal. 
Her  husband's  nervous  outbreaks 
;)howed  his  feeling  In  the  matter;  the 
t.oy  should  be  disinherited,  the  girl 
slioulil  stay.  But  with  the  aame  In- 
tensity, Mrs.  Hoffman  gave  the  girl  her 
ai.smlssal.  And  then  It  was.  In  this 
scene,  and  the  one  Immediately  fol- 
lowing that  Miss  Read  did  her  most 
(lellcatr:  acting.  The  kitten  showed 
hidden  claws;  and  as  she  defied  the 
woman  who  had  "hurt"  her,  we  came  to 
feci  that  there  was  something  serious 
3n  the  lives  of  these  people. 

But  almost  before  the  feeling  had 
lormed,  the  thundei--bolt  was  hurled. 
The  master  of  the  house.  In  the  skillful 
iLinds  of  what  seemed  to  him  an  In- 
nocent girl,  confessed  that  he  loved  her 
«nd  bade  her  trust  In  him.  It  Mr. 
.Inmcs's  foresUrht  had  not  led  htm  to 
r.i.ikc  Hoffman  most  Impulsive,  we 
siKiuld  not  have  believed  the  extraordl- 
T!.-ii,v  way  In  which  he  calmly  proposes 
lo  Ji.oioe  the  wife  of  his  youth.  Jeer- 
iiiI'S  the  good  acting  of  Alston,  the" 
I.-iv, '  rr.  helped  here  as  It  certainly  did 

Ifltci-. 

'Ml.  James  has  the  knack  of  settlnj? 
hi.s  stage,  and  In  the  third  act  we  find 
Hoffmann  and  hl.s  new  wife  In  a  dls- 
iirdcred  apartment  In  New  York.  Alston, 
the   faithful  friend,  watched  with  de- 
llsrlilful  serenity  and  the  facial  expres- 
f  on   of  n  master,  the  confusion  that 
gccthed  round  the  ml.sguidod  man.  Miss 
fV- fMl  fumed  and  sci-atched.  now  and  then 
laising  her  voice  to  a  pitch  which  sug- 
K  =tcd  delirium.  End  always  she  handed 
'"••>!  i  1  "ne  last  outburst  she 
motive  In  marrying 
to  love  was  her 
"  '  .  '  mies,   seeing  a 

'''''  about  naming 

Mr.    SA-lUi:,  ,,,crt  the  curtain 

(iov.n  in  a  speech  of  repudiation  which 
can  only  be  excused  by  the  e.xcesslvely I 
impulsive  character  he  portrayed.  ( 
There  is  little  to  do,  once  the  fool  soesi 


lump— and 

Miss    Alloe    Eldrldge  PlayS 
I  Varied  Program  to  Friendly 
I  Audience. 

By  PHILIP  MALE. 

Miss  Alice  Eldrldge  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital last  night  In  Stclnert  Hall 


Her 

program  was  as  follows:  Bach,  pre- 
lude, E  flat  minor;  Haydn  sonata,  D 
major;  Chopin,  five  preludes,  nocturne, 
C  minor,  op.  48,  No.  1, '  mazurka,  P 
sharp  minor;  MacDowell  Improvisation, 
op.  46,  No.  4,  Marohwind,  op.  48,  No. 
Iv;  Arensky,  basso  ostlnato,  op.  5,  No.  S; 
Ganz,  etude  caprice,  op.  14,  No.  4; 
Noyes.  tone  poeA;  Debussy,  La  FlUe 
aux  Cheveux  de  Un;  Listj:,  sonetto 
del  Petrarca,  Rakoezy  March. 

Miss  Eldrldge  who,  at  an  early  age, 
excited  attention  In  Boston  by  uncom- 
mon musical  proficiency  and  fortunately 
for  her  and  the  public,  was  not  paraded 
as  an  Infant  phenomenon,  has  returned 
after  serious  study  in  Europe. 

It  Is  unusual  In  these  days  to  sea  a 
sonata  by  Haydn  on  a  program.  Pian- 
ists occasionally  play  his  Variations — 
Mr.  Paderewskl  made  much  of  them 
when  he  first  visited  this  country — but 
the  sonatas  are  neglected,  and  unde- 
sen'edly.  Vincent  d'lndy  some  years 
ago  reminded  virtuosos  of  these  compo- 
.sltlons,  and  wondered  why  they  Ignored 
the  brilliant  and  charmingly  musical 
sonata  In  E  fiat,  the  'one  dedicated  to 
Mme.  Bartolozzl,  the  wife  of  the  cele- 
brated engraver.  No  one  would  wish  to 
hear  all  the  35  that  have  been  published, 
but  there  are  half  a  dozen  that  would 
Interest  the  public. 

Miss  EMrige's  program,  which 
pleasantly  varied  and  not  pretentious, 
does  noi  In  other  respects  call  for  com- 
ment. Slie  has  gained  In  facility  since 
phe  was  last  heard  here,  also  somewhat 
In  musical  taste.  She  should  remember 
that  the  ornaments  In  Bach's  music 
fhould  not  be  forced  upon  the  atten- 
j  tlon;  they  are  only  Incidental,  as  are  the 
I  arabesques  of  Chopin. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  her 
playing  Is  yet  romantic  or  poetic.  Her 
Chopin  was  rather  matter-of-fact.  At 


ttnuo  work  on  "fll*- HVrtt  vojuwe  c.  ;n 

magnum  opus  <sold  onl     '  ■ 

tlon.) 

T  think  I  know  more  .-^ 
my    overrated    but  hi: 
predecessor  Herbert  Sp.  i. 
ilkl^  .him,  I  rcallzo  ui.v 
shall  not  alti^nipt  any  ci;ii.;ii 
of  the  perfoi  niani'c.    Wli«rici  ..j-  .sp. 
l«rote  about  music  lie  framed  an  inw 
noous  hypothesis  or  uttered  a  criticism 
that  seemed  absurd  to  protcs.sional  mu- 
'eicians. 

No,  .although  Mr.  tTiban's  scenery 
fajicinated  me,  I  was  chlcfiv  interested, 
as  I  a  Hoclologist.  in  the  dress,  behavior 
and  conversation  of  llm  .uudionco.  'On 
that  ni^bt  I  gathered  valuable  material 
for  my  aforesaid  colo,ssal  work.  ';  It ' 
would  wrong  my  snbsi:rlbers  If  I  wtll'e! 
to  publish  tliose  notes  in  a  daily  news- | 
paper,  but  I  may  be  permitted  io  make; 
Bt  least  two  observations.  ; 
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her  present  stage  she  Is  most  effective 
in  pieces  characterized  chiefly  by  bril- 
liance, as  the  "Maerzwind"  of  Mac- 
Dowell. 

There  wag  a  very  friendly  audience  of 
good  size. 


Foolish  Fashions! 

I      llo'.v  foolish  Ik  fashion:     In  .li 

eoat  for  ^  theatre,  opera  hguse  or  con- ' 
cert  hall  is  a  dimmer  coat.  Tuxedo, 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  tall-leas 
garment,  that  vi-uh  probably  devised  by  a 
Man.v  tailoj'.  When  you  sit,  tails  are  in 
th(!  way.  Nothin),'  l.s  more  ridiculous  than 
the  sight  of  an  orthodox  citizen  carefully 
parting  or  spi-cadins  hi.s  coat  tails  as  he 
is  about  to  take  his  .seat.  .Sitting  on  tho 
tails  does  great  h:,um  to  the  coat.  Vet 
Fashion  decTees  that  the  clawhammer 
should  be  worn. 

IT.  I  regret  the  fact  that  the  opera 
hat,  the  Gibus,  crush,  accordion.  Is  now 
voted  middle  class.  If  not  actually  low 
and  vulgar.  Unless  you  sit  in  a  box— and 
this  always  reminds  me  of  a  box-stew, 
often  with  a  lobster  In  It  as  well  as 
oysters — a  plus  hat  Is  sadly  inconven- 
ient. If  you  put  it  in  the  aisle,  an  usher 
may  kick  it.  If  you  place  it  under  the 
seat,  some  nervous  person  behind  you 
In  a  burst  of  musical  enthusiasm  may 
put  his  foot  in  it.  Jt  l.s  a  nuisance  to 
hold  it.  AVhereas  the  Gibus,  Invented  for 
operatic  purposes,  answers  admirably. 
1  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  a  Gibus,  also 
B  plug  hat  which  was  constructed  for  mo 
In  1889  and  is  how  as  imposing  as  when 
It  first  came  to  roe.  Therefore  I  discuss 
this  subject  In  a  purely  sociological,  and 
not  an  envious,  spirit. 

Again  I  ask:  Will  any  one  of  vour 
readers,  can  any  one  supply  me  with  a 
was  I  '''"Sraphlcal  sketch  of  the  excellent  Mr. 
Gibus?  Mr.  Nathan  Matthews,  to  whom 
I  am  greatly  indebted,  once  told  me 
that  ho  had  8*en  a  sketch — I  think  he 
said  he  had  notes  about  Mr.  Gibus,  but 
had  mislaid  them.  It  ia  easy  to  obtain 
authentic  infttrmation  about  the  Mad 
Hattei' — wo  know  how  he  behaved  at 
tho  famous  dinner  party  with  Alice — 
but  Mr.  Gibus  is  still  a  Great  Un- 
Unown.  Tf  T  only  knew  his  Initials!  I 
might  then  form  8.)me  idea  of  hia  char- 
acter and  p'irsonal  appearance. 

HERKTMKr.  .TOH.VSON 
Boston,  .Vov.  28,  1.012. 


Mrs.  Mary  Kcnney  O'Sullivan  Is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  bow-legged  chil- 
dren are  due  to  low  wages  and  conse- 
quent lack  of  nourishment.  We  are 
more  Inclined  to  share  the  opinion  of 
the  .sailor  who  made  his  apology  In 
Thomas  Hood's  poem: 

There's  some  in  born  witli  their  istralght  less 
b.v  uatur — 

And  some  Is  born  with  bow-legs  from  the 
tirst — 

tntl  sonip  that  should  have  growea  a  good  deal 
straljhter. 

But  they  were  badly  nursed. 
And  set,  you  see,  llk,e  Bacchus,  witk  their  pess 

Astride  of  caaks  iind  kegra. 

If  little  children  are  allowed  to  walk 
itoo  soon  their  legs  will  resemble  a  pa- 
renthesis,   whether     the   children  are 
StufCed  or  starved.    Painters  and  sculp- 
tor.s  say  that  tho  great  majority  of  fe- 
male models,  and  women  in  general,  are 
knoclc-kneed.    Is  it  better  to  be  knock- 
lui'  ed  or  bandy-Ieggpd,    This  is  another 
suliject   for  academic  discussion.     We  j 
should  be  glad  lo  receive  letters,  p;ovid-  1 
ed  they  are  written  in  good  fnilh  and' 
in  ;i  serious  spirit. 

The  Elocutionist  Abroad. 

A«  tlie  World  Wags:  ; 


A  Bulgarian  Dish. 

TIoiLsekecpers  wlio  wish  to  sui-prise 
their  guests  by  providing  a  dish  tTiat  Is 
not  familiar  anfl  is  now  pertinent  by 
reason  of  geograptcal,  military  and  his- 
torical Interest  should  serve  Rtrvanl 
Kulvovl.    Here  Is  the  recipe; 

Crush  the  bodies  and  shells  of  a  Quart 
of  crayfish  i|i  a  marMe  mortar,  empty 
t'ncm  Into  -v  n\armUo  with  a  good  tum- 
blerful of  (.'hablla  or  hock;  add  three 
cloves  and  simmer  for  20  minutes,  stir- 
ring all  the  while.  Tlien  strain  off  the 
liquor  Into  n  saucepan,  into  which  put 
tlic  peefed  tails,  n  grating  of  nutmeg, 
two  wuJnutt-:  of  butter,  rolled  in  fiour,  ; 
and  a  of  s.ilt  and  paprika.  Toss! 

tills  about  for  15  minutes  and  then  serve  I 

I 


FAVOR  AS  11 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

It  Is  said  that  the  family  name  of  Miss 
Lucrezia  Borl,  who  sang  last  night  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  is  Borgia,  and 


Illustrating  the  culture  of  the  teache*'  ;  that  she  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lu- 
crezia Borgia,  the  infamous  one  accord, 
ing  to  legends,  Hugo's  tragedy  and  Don- 
izetti's opera,  but  famous.  If  rehablll- 


of  elecution  that  is  abroad  In  our  land, 
V  quote  from  a  letter  recently  received: 

"T  do  not  like  Winter's  'Much  Ado 
About  Nothinp'  which  you  sent  me,  so  i         _       ^  . 
did  not  order  them.    I  have  found  the  i  historians  are  U,  be  believed,  for 

rover  of  the  copy  you  sent  me— the  '         righteous  Influence  In  gqjternment 
•Twelfth   Night.'     It   was   by  William 
Warren.   It  was  good.    Perhaps  I  would 
like  his  plays  better  than  Winter's." 

Boston,  Nov.  Itj.  K  K.  C. 


his  fol'y.  except  to  end  everybody  hanJ 
piiy,  and  the  fmi.  ti, 


.-la.  kpnin.sc  of 
•kcd  n. 


Mr,  Johnson  at  the  Opera. 

.\.^  the  World  WaKs: 

.«ince  I  wrote  you  I  .;aN  e  rocpivcd  iny 
dip.sa  suit  from  tho  New  York  tailor,  and 
yon  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  fits  me 
(io  nicely  that  I  have  dctrrtnin«fl  to  i-aise 
the  pricq  of  my  lectures  on  .subjects  of 
sociological  interest.  J  wor*.  the  suit  for 
the  first  time  last  Monday  night  at  the 
opera.  I  was  somewhat  Kiirprlsed  that 
the  society  reporters  did  not  mention  me 
"among  those  present,"  but  perhapa  It  Is 
Just  as  ivell,  for  my  printer,  a  grossly 
ronimarcial  person,  hn.<i  been  dunning  mp 
for  a  trifling  sum  and  refuses  to  k,. 


r^e 

and  her  countless  deeds  of  charity.  | 
Neither  the  voice  of  Miss  Borl  nor ! 
her  art  Is  steeped  in  operatic  crime,  j 
Her  tones  do  not  stab;   they  do  not 
poison.     She  has  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages of  youth  and  beauty.    She  has 
an  expressive  face  and  the   charm  Is 
not  broken  when  she  sings;  her  figure 
is  graceful;  may  the  day  when  exer- 
cise of  lungs  and  diaphragm  results  In 
an  outward  and  unseemly  development 
that  rivets  attention  be  far  distant. 

Her  reputation  had  preceded  her 
Applauded  In  Italian  opera  houses.  She 
was  called  to  Paris  where  she  took  part 
In  a  performance  given  by  the  visiting 
Metropolitan  company.  A  short  time 
ago  we  all  learned  of  her  success  In 
New  York.  She  did  not  come  to  Boston 
-ivl  i.iii  V  ns  :\  str,-;  iiffcr. 


.Sl>e  will  unauuDieuiy   .i  , 
he  a  favorite  here.    The  vt 
Ing  one,  a  warm  one  tho  i  ,  .  i  ,  nij 
a  few  white  notes.'  It  is  <i  voice  tliat 

■  H  peculiarly  adapted  to  lyrically  emo- 
'ional  parts.  It  Is  used  freely  and  with 
skill. 

The  opera  In  which  she  appeared  was 
Puccini's  "Boheme."  Mr.  Moranzonl 
conducted  and  the  cast  was  as  follows: 

■■'llml   Miss  Horl 

^'ii^"tta   Mis,  Uereyne 

•!"i>'fo   Mr.  I.affIHe 

«fl  ^iiiiuira   Mr.  I'lilflnl 

Marcello   M     r  ' 

Coiliiu!   Mr.  1 1 

K(.iic)lt,  Alclndoro  Mr 

I'urplgnol  Mr.   ' , 

DoKaDlfre   Mr.  (Jishausky 

Many  soyjranos  have  been  seen  here  as 
Miml  since  Mme.  Melba  Impersonated 
the  grlsette  when  Mr.  Ellis  produced 
Puccini's  opera.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
membered gratefully;  few  If  any  came 
to  grief,  for  as  long  as  the  music  Is  sung 
acceptably,  ihc  average  audience  makes 
no  loud  complaint.  Miml  is  not  the  con- 
%  entional  operatic  and  five-act  heroine 
in  distress;  she  Is  a  simple  soul,  and  pro-  i 
vlded  the  singer  Is  not  awkward  or  af-  ' 
fected,  she  can  walk  through  the  part  1 
without  Irritating  the  spectator.  Such 
singers,  however,  leave  many  cold.  Oc- 
casionally a  woman  comes  who  dons  the  ; 
melodramatic  mask.  As  a  rule  this 
woman  who  acts  with  undue  intensity, 
sings  spasmodically  and  Is  arrogantly 
shrill  In  a  climax.  Neither  the  charac- 
ter of  Miml  nor  the  music  of  Puccini  en- 
courages this  Intensity. 

Miss  Borl  avoided  each  extreme  In 
the  first  act  she  was  simple.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  compel  admiration, 
but  after  she  had  sung  with  appropriate 
li.?htness  her  first  phrases,  the  hearers 
were  at  ease.  She  was  not  merely 
agreeable  in  routine  fashion:  this  Miml 
had  individuality.  And  what  a  relief  it 
was  to  hear  her  singing  In  a  conversa- 
tional way,  after  the  stress  and  fury  of 
Messrs.  Pulclnl,  Polese.  and  De  Segurola, 
who  went  through  the  first  act  In 
boisterous  fashion,  aided  and  abetted  6y 
Mr.  Moranzoni,  whose  reading  of  the 
score  was  spirited,  but  unnecessarily 
noisy  and  almost  wholly  without  con- 
trasts, to  say  nothing  of  nuances.  In 
fact,  throughout  the  urst  three  acts  Mr 
Moranzonl  led  with  a  heavy  hand  and 
more  than  once  the  singers  were 
drowned  in  the  orchestral  flood. 

In  the  second  act  Mlmi  has  little  to 
do,  and  Miss  Borl  did  not  attempt  to  be 
conspicuous.  In  later  scenes  she  was 
quietly  pathetic,  though  accents  of  de- 
spair were  not  wanting  when  the  music 
grew  more  passionate.  Voice,  face, 
the  droop  of  head,  the  languor  of  the 
body — there  was  Mlmt  abandoned,  hope- 
less, loving  the  poet  who  felt  obliged  to 
part  with  her  because  she  was  a  con- 
sumptive. But  in  Murger's  time  there 
was  little  talk  about  microbes,  malig- 
nant or  beneficent.  In  this  act  Rodolfo 
cuts  almost  as  sorry  a  figure  as  Lleul. 
B.  F.  PInkerton  in  "Madama  Butterfly." 

In  scng  and  in  action — there  are  some 
who  insist  they  are  the  same  in  operatic 
performances — Miss  Borl  was  free  from 
extravagance,  the  besetting  sin  of  too 
many..  Italian  singers.    Her  appearance 

In  other  p^rts  Is  noir  eacerly  anticipat- 
ed. 

Mr.  Laffltte  also  mads  a  favorable 
impression.    He  has  a  firm  manly  voice 
with  brilliant  upper  tones.  Evidently 
a  singer  of  much  oxperienoe,  he  bore 
I  himself  well,  played  the  part  conslst- 
I  ently.    was  sufficiently   spirited  In  the 

■  more  reckless  scenes  and  not  unduly 
."lentlmental  In  his  dialogue  with  Miml. 

Mlss  Dereyne  was  warmly  welcomed. 
Hhe  again  sang  tlie  waltz  In  the  second 
net  at  too  slow  a  pace  and  In  the  en- 
nemble  turned  Musetta  l»to  a  dramatl  j 
Koprano.   She  acted  with 'her  customary 

I  vivacity  and  was  capricious  and  coquet- 

!  tlsh  in  keeping  with  the  character. 
Mr.  de  Segurola  was  here  with  the  San 

{  Carlo  Company.  Last  evening  he  Intro- 
duced effective  business  &.s  CoUine,  gav.> 
distinction  to  the  part  and  not  onl.y  b.. 

I  tho  farewell  to  his  overcoat- a  song  that 
delays  the  action  and  also  assistance  <:•■ 
the  dying  Miml.  He  and  Messrs,  Pulcini 
and  Polose  might  well  have  moderated 
their  vocal  exuberance  In  the  first  act. 

The  mounting  of  the  opera  again  gave 
pleasure,  that  of  the  second  act  espe- 
clsUy. 

The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 

"Madama  Butterfly,"  with  Mmcs.  D»s- 
tlnn  and  LeveronI,  and  Messrs.  Mnrtin 
and  Polese. 


I  The  story  of  the  black  and  white  u 
[that  was  "hermetically  sealed  into"  a 
wall  of  a  vacant  house  In  Roxbury  and 
lived  there  for  16  days  without  food  or 
drink  recalls  Poe's  grisly  tale,  "The 
Black  Cat,"  but  Poe's  cat  howled  and 
shrieked  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  assas- 
sination, and  there  was  food  within  the 
wall;  there  was  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered wife. 

Fortunato  after  he  had  been  snugly 
put  behind  the  wall  in  the  cellar  where 
he  did  not  taste  the  famous  Amontil- 
lado, failed  to  answer  the  skilful  Mason 
Montressor  even  before  the  last  stone 
was  in  position,  and  how  long  did  the 
lover  In  Balzac's  "Grande  Breteche" 
stir  In  his  agony  after  the  wife  had 
!  sworn  on  the  crucifix  that  she  was  alone 
In  the  room  ?  Frogs  and  toads  have 
been  more  fortunate  In  accidental  im- 
prisonment. There  are  disadvantages  in 
being  a  lord  of  r  nini 


The  Choice  of  a  Birthplace. 


■  to  choose  Ills  Uirlliplace. 
,-'  been  born  in  Italy,  for 
"Having 
beautiful 

,     ^  nil  living 

lor  U  is 
Id   where   mftals  iv.' 
..  After  I  liad  lived  lo 
uld  wish  to  die  anywliere,  it 
.  i  m  Spain,  for  that  counlry  Is 
(Usmal  one,  moat  of  It  unculUvated, 
,  ,1   It   leads   any  one   to  dream  ol 

'''•■'-th."    , 

ri.l  Menage  ever  say  this?   We  found 
th-  r.  'iiark  in  a  volume  of  "Menaglana" 
v,ii!,  li  has  for  a  sub-title    "Les  Bons 
Moia  ft  Remanjues  Critiques,  Hlstor- 
iiju'  S,  Morales  et  d'Eruditlon.  de  Mon- 
sieur Menage,  recuellles  par  3es  Amis." 
His  frlenda  did  not  do  him  Just  Lee  lor 
most  of  his  own  bon  mots  are  poor  Jokes 
.,ild  not  make  their  way  even  In 
.'e,  but  the  Jests  of  others  as  re- 
re  not  "half  bad"  though  often 
free  for  this  prim  age.  "Me- 
•  la  to  be  recommended  as  a 
,      J  candle  book,  but  be  sure  to  ob- 
tain tlie  third  edition.  In  tour  volumes. 
(Paris    1715).  with  the  pages  that  had 
•    j'rlcken  out  by  the  censor  neatly 
,  at  the  end  of  each  volume  so 
u  can  turn  to  them  at  once  and 
L  be  obliged  to  hunt  through  the  In- 
ic-x    The  anecdotes  are  diverting.  Open 

■  '-i1m!:ic  at  random.    Here  we  find  that 

1   de   Richelieu— known   on    the  | 
.  n  stage  as  Richeloo— was  very 
us.     Desnoyers,   his  valet,  was 
y  "one  allowed  to  sleep  in  hl.s 
r.    Before  Richelieu  went  to  bed 
'\  search  every  nook  and  crajiny. 
iit  looking  under  the  valef.s  bed 
<\    two   bottles  of   wine  which 
,ad  put  there  to  solace  him 
i:  watche.s.    The  cardinal, 
■  were  poisoned,  compelled 
:  ilie  wine  to  the  last  drop, 
s  Improving  anecdote,  when 
t  )  ,   Hiieu  on  the  stage,  alone,  at 
night,  we  wonder  why  he  does  not  per- 
rcrm  hia  customary  nocturnal  trick. 

Books  for  Bed  and  Pocket. 

.Inhnson  In  a  comparatively  amia- 
od  admitted  that  a  few  of  the 
•■Ana"  are  good.    He  preferred 
s  "Table  Talk"   to  any  one  of  ^ 
but  for  a  bed  book  there  is  too  . 
bullion  in  It.    Coleridge's  "Table 
Hazlltt's     "Conversations  of 
\./;     ote,"     Eckermann'9     talk  with: 

  I  ,  _thes'>  are  more  to  the  purpose. 

V  ,  Thackeray's  favorite 
"\rontaigne's  essays  and 
-     I'iimiliar  l.,etters." 
in  London  they  are  naming 
liiit  in  a  pocket  v.llh  a  pipe 
«...         iio  a-waUiln«,  and  Uia  OiX- 

1.'    ■  ea  in  opinion  are  amusing.  One 
v..     <   would  avoid  poetry,  fiction,  the- 
■  I.  -      phllosopliy,  economics;  he  had  a 
iM  -btful  walk  with  "The  Citizen  of  the 
\  <     1."    Stevenson  urged  a  volume  of 
'itt'8  essays  or  "Tristram  Shandy." 
\      her   speaks    In    behalf    of  Leigh 
M         There  Is  one,  possibly  an  Ironist. 

■  I  .   has  a  pleasant  word  for  "the  Jolly 
'Selected  Poems'  of  George  Mere- 

■    Hazlltt  himself  did  not  shun  flc- 
witneas  the  essay  "On  Oolng  ai 
ney."    Let  us  quote  the  memorablej 
■         "It  was  on  the  tenth  of  April 


"■>ef       l^'":    Uttle  artifl.^ 
"Lafltte.  '^,j,g3_  ..Q,,,      ,    ,  A,..^ 

ipss  sentimental  and  not  at        jBtafc"  end  thus  bo  warned  In  Uni«. 
mloiis.  reverend! 
Foc  paid  his  '•f         ^°e*  "NOW  had 
gentleman  in  oj'«,^J,"'!,"a  much  worse 
?Murder  ^"1  Out    been  a  mu  ^^^^ 

story  than  '^a^.  ^'X„d  ,n  his  curious 
Ingraham.  J'aphy"  Hoe  read  In- 

"Chapter  on  ''^"t°f^?f ^6  hand  wrlt- 

p-aham's  '^'^a'-a'^^^'^i.'^.^l.s  to  the  taste 
Tng."    He  «Pr>ealR  ah^ajs  to  t 
ot  the  u'«ra-romant1clsts  ta 

he  is  capable  of  better  >•  6 


BRAHMS'S  MUSIC 
POETIC  SUCCESS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  seventh  public  rehearsal  <it   U  a 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Pr.  Muck 


  hetter  tnmgs.     xaio  ousi^ii      •ni/.'-'-.^     •  , 

he  is  capable                 p<,e  to  predicate  oenductor,  took  place  yefiterday  after- 
equal  <^'>'^°S';aphy            temper  and  of  noon  In  Symphony  Hall.   The  program 
Poe  was  the  nrst  American,  was  as  follows: 

me7ar\  crmc  worthy  the  name.  Some'   

aJrfnclined  to  believe  that  he  was  also 
the  last.   But  we  wander. 

An  Old-Time  Hero. 

There  Is  a  One  life  of  Lafltte  In  "The 
Ph^ates  own  Book,"  and  there  Is  no 
Kr  Christmas  present  than  this  for 
an  adventurous  boy,  whether  he  longs 
Kor-ome  a  corporation  lawyer,  a  pro- 
to  become  a  c^^P  ^  ^  champion 

rsebalUlub.    Mark'the  modesty  of  the 

baseDauLiii         r  _         was  born  at  St.,  .uuun.    

JfT  ^^i,ic^  tn  France  In  1781  and  went  |  pert  orchestra,  could  not  make  the 

Maloes  (sic)  In  I-jan^^  several  ond  movement  wholly  beautiful,  for 


act,;r ,  ,  ',' 

"uRvc;  Lue  pan.  At 

has  nr  ^d  the  public  w 

"fp  v=  ...ojeot  of  diet,  nor  l 

,e  recent  election.     Sne  i; 
Kin  of  "unique  personality, 
who  Incidentally  sings  In  opera. 

Her  voice  last  n'.ght  was  of  golden 
quaUty    and  the  subtlettes  of  her  ar. 
and  the  generous  outpourmg  of  i 
rious  organ  were  never  more  Irrt 
W>iot    infinite    variety    In  ex-^ 
r    delicacy    and  lign' 
playful  moments! 
;  of  exoression  in  the  convei 
Sic  m^ght  have  been  envied  by  A..Der  s 
Jl^voTltq   prima  donna,    fascinating  In 


.Second  movement  from  Brmphony  No  7. 

.  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  I.  D  major..  ^^^"^t 

Concerto  In  B  minor  for  'cello  Dvorak 

Overture  to  "Genoveva"  Schumann 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  a  more  poetio 
performance  of  Brahms's  Second  Sym- 
phony has  ever  been  given  In  Boston 
than  that  of  yesterday.  If  there  has 
been  a  performance  more  beautiful  In 
proportion,  finish  and  euphony— when  the 
muslp  itself  did  not  forbid  perfocv 
euphony— we  have  not  heard  it. 
Muck  himself,  with  the  aid  ot  the 


loes  (SIC)  m  FKiii^c  ■■•    , 

to  sea  at  the  age  of  13;  after  severa 
tovages  in  Europe  and  to  the  coadst  of 
rfrfca  he  was  appointed  mate  of  a 
French  E^st  Indiaman,  bound  for  Ma- 
dma  -There  Is  the  same  calmness,  the 
«ame  circumstantiality  In  the  openlijg 
of^lloblnson  Crusoe."  Note  this  thunr.b- 
nall^etcb:  "Expecting  that  th«  enemy 
would  take  him  for  a  PHot  °f  the  Gan- 
ges he  manoeuvred  accordingly.  The 
luEoda  manifested  no  suspicions, 
Wh!?et%on  he  suddenly  darted  with  his 
brave  t'ol lowers  upon  the  decks,  over- 
turned all  who  opposed  them,  and  speed 
Uv  took  the  ship."  When  he  fell  In 
With  the  Queen  East  Indiaman.  and 
«  of  his  crew  boarded,  "with  pistols 
fn  their  hands  and  daggers  he  d  between 
their  teeth."  after  the  good  old  fashion. 
And.  O,  It  iB  a  glorious  thing 
To  be  a  pirate  king 


contains  Inherently  arid  passages;  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  symphony  was 
played— the  clearness  and  continuity  ot 
the  first  movement,  the  ravishing  poetry 
of  the  third,  exquisite  in  its  simplicity 
and  Idyllic  spirit,  the  sustained  fire  of 
the  F!nale-all  this  was  Incomparable. 
With  Dr.  Muck  leading,  old  and  familiar 
things  assume  new  forms  of  beauty: 
that  which  may  have  seemed  Jejune  or 
ipslgnlflcant  when  misunderstood  or 
Blighted  by  another  conductor  now  haJi 
Interest  and  Importance. 

This  second  symphony  Is  In  a  <iu- 
ferent  vein  from  any  one  of  the  other 
three.  While  pages  In  the  first  move- 
ment suggest  iNIendeissohn  but  are 
without  nis  eentlmentallsm  and  nis 
mannerisms,    Brahms    himself    Is  dis^ 


To  be  a  pirate  Km».                        (  ^.joggd  In  a  eunny  mood,  not  vexed  by 

We  like  to  think  ot  Lai^tto  taking  oblems  to  be  solved  In  music,  not 

Inrlzes  In    the   Bight  of   Benin,   prizes  ("^lerested  merely  In   the  structure  of 

'  foaded  with  gold  dust,  ivory  and  Palm  '^.^  ^^^^         ^^^j^us  as  to  Us  sol.dUy 

nti-a  cargo  almost  as  rich  as  one  of  urack,  who  sits  at  the  same  desk 

Worv   apes  and  pe&cocks.    We  like  to  ^,jt^         Warnke  and  is  the  assistant 

think  of  him  lording  U  at  Bnrratarla,  ^on^uctor  of  the  orchestra,  played  here 

flBhtlng  with  hla  lieutenant  Dominique  fl^st  time.    Without  disrespect 

^  a  large  baud  with  Gen.  Jackson  ^^\\g  ^^,^^1  and  that  of  Mr.  Warnke 


at  New  Orleans — observe  the  picture  on 
page  76  of  "Interview  between  Lafltte, 
General  Jackson,  and  Governor  Clai- 
borne." 


t  hat  I  «at  do%vn  to  a  volume  of  the 

■  Elolse,  at  the  inn  at  Llangollen. 
■    '     a  bottle    ot    sherry  and    a  cold 

'     :;.^n."     This  essay   itself  would  be 
';h  for  a  short  walk,  there  are  so 
I   I  ;.  sentences  that  are  more  than  the 
of  others.  Mark  him  In  the  village 
1  at  nightfall:   "What  a  deli- 
ilatlon   it   is,   after  drinking 
■  blets   of  tea.    "the  cups  that 
I    r.  but  not  Inebriate'  and  letting  the 
i  rs  ascend  Into  the  brain,  to  sit  con- 
1'  "hat  we  shall  have  for  supper 
■1  a  rasher,  a  rabbit  smothered 
or  an  excellent  veal  cutlet!" 
.V.  pocket  edition  of  the  "Roundabout 
Papers"  Is  a  cheering  companion. 

That  Little  Bill. 

I  ade  journals  are  not  always  too  sta- 
i-;al  and  commercial.    The  Grocers' 

■  slstant  (Eng.)  contains  an  article  on 
'  "  opening  of  accounts.    It  seems  that 

England,  as  In  this  country,  there  are 
r .  rsons  who  make  a  brave  show,  perhaps 
;  ey  flaunt  it  In  the  tatest  motor  car— 

II  do  not  pay  the  butchar  and- heed 
'  !it  bills.  An  English  suburban  butcher 
'  'o   adopted   this   plan   of  collecting: 

H  debtor  will  not  even  answer  a 
%  letter  the  butcher  sends  out 
.1  a  plug  hat  embellished  with 
ly   device:    "Debt  Collector," 
I  '      ;       stands,  and  sonaettmes  sits, 
>tep. 


His  Brave  Ending. 
Alas,  this  superior  pirate  was  slain 
on  the  deck  of  his  "long  dark  looking 
vessel  low  in  the  water,  but  having  very 
tall    masts,    with   sails    while   as  the 
driven  snow  "   Lafitte  had  received  two 
wounds;  the  bone  of  his  right  leg  was 
shattertd  with  grape;  there  was  a  cut 
In  the  abdomen;  but  he  endeavored  to 
dag  with  his  dagger  the  captain  of  the 
British  boarders  In  his  heart.   His  aim 
faltered  and  he  struck  the  captain  in  the 
right  thigh. 
,    "Agaii,  the  reeking  steel  was  upheld, 
'  and  Lafitte  placed  his  left  hand  near 
'  the  captain's  heart,  to  make  his  aim 
I  more  sure;  again  the  dizziness  of  dis- 
solution   spread   over   his  sight,  down 
came  the  dagger  Into  the  captain's  left 
thigh  and  Lafitte  was  a  corpse." 
In  the  Catalogue. 
There  have  been  other  Laffittes,  as! 
the  French  general  who  fought  in  TurrI 
key  against  Catherine  the  second,  anov 
wrote  a  treatise  on  castrametatlon  and 
fortification  for  the  school  he  had  es' 
tabltshed  at  Constantinople;  as  Jabquej 
Laftltte,  minister  of  finance  after  whon 
the  street  In  Paris  was  named  In  1830 
Laftltte  the  banker,  of  whom  Incredlblt 
stories  ot  thrift  are  told    But  the  La- 
fltte or  Laffltte  of  Laffittes  was  the 
Pirate  of  the  Gulf. 

Some  may  remember  that  William 
Everett  In  Congress  was  laughed  at 
when  he  pronounced  "Octopus"  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable: 
laughed  at  u-  til  the  laughers  learned 
that  his  was  the  preferred  pronuncia- 
tion. A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Churchill 
In  Parliament  pronounced  Pyramus 
"Pieramus";  one  or  two  spoke  to  him 
and  he  then  said  "Plrramus,"  where- 
upon there  was  mocking  laughter  and 
some  one  shouted:  "Who'd  go  to  Har- 
row?" But  was  Mr.  Churchill  right  the 
first  time? 

Another  member  quoted  Hflton's 
"flown  with  Insolence  and  wine,"  and 
was  at  once  attacked  for  misquotation 
but   "flown."  equivalent  to  "swollen,' 


and  the  line  of  predecessors,  it  were 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  'cello  con- 
certos would  disappear  from  the  pro- 
i  grams  of  symphony  concerts  aa  con- 
I  certos  for  bassoon,  or  oboe,  have  long 
t  been  dropped.    In  orchestral  P'eces  and 
I  In  chamber  music  the  cello  has  a  grate- 
ful and  Indispensable  role  as  an  en- 
semble Instrument  with  incidental  solos. 
But  a   concerto   for    cello   that  lasts 
over  half  an  hour!    After  the  'cellist 
has  displayed  his  rich,  full  tone  m  a 
cantilena  and  his  agility  in  a  florid 
pa«e   wl»at  is  there  left  for  him  or  for 
the  audience?    The  peculiar  timbre,  de- 
lightful  as   it   Is  for  a   'ew  minutes 
quickly  palls  on  the  hearer;  the  florui 
passages  no  matter  how  skilfully  thes 
may  be  performed,  are  as  the  feats  of 
a  rope  dancer.    And  'hen  how  few  con- 
certos   for  'cello   ere   worth  playing? 
This  one  of  Dvorak's  is  not  an  excep- 
tion.  The  pompous  introduction  and  the 
inconsequential  thematic  material  with 
soloi  for  'cello  that  follow  remind  one 
of  the  ancient  Greek  who.  Inviting  his 
friends   to   an    elaborately  conducted 
funeral,   apologized  for,  the  smallness 
of  the  corpse,  that  of  nis  >  °""P„^t 
Mr.  Urack  displayed  excellent  qualities 
and  was  liberally  applauded. 

The  movement  from  Beethoven  s  eym- 
phony  was  played  In  memory  of  Dr. 
Cabot  Would  It  not  be  well  when  such 
a  tribute  U  paid  In  future  to  ask  the 
andlenee  by  a  slip  In  the  P^Sf^^i;' 
not  to  applaud?  Such  solenm  tributes 
should  be  paid  In  reverential  sx>Mt. 

A  brilliant  reading  of  Schumann  s 
overture  brought  the  end. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  weoK. 
The  program  for  Dec.  13-14  will  be  as 
follows:  Reger,  concerto  In  the  ancient 
style  (first  time);  Beethoven,  concerto 
In  O  major  (Mr.  Godowsky.  pianist), 
Beredln  symphony  No.  2  (first  time). 


"Le  Domino  Nolr,'-  or  in  another  of  hl» 
sparkling  operas  that  first  of  all  de- 
mand elegance  in  "i-^^lon.  And  In  the 
more  cmolionM  scenes  of 
drama  tins  voice  was  now  caressing, 
now  vibrani  with  passion. 

Never  did  Miss  Destlnn  allow  the  audi- 
enea  to  forget  the  •"^P'*"" ^^T'l'^rV^ 
the  thought  that  an  occidental  oi^rat  c 
singer  was  Impersonating  her.  J-et  'i 
be  (,'rante.d  that  in  some  respects  the 
Japln  o    Pucclnl  and  his  '»*'-ettlst  le  no 
'  ,  or.  tho  land  of  the  Mikado  and  his 
,le  than  the  Japan  of  Gilbert  and 
iven.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
li.is  subject.  The  moment  a  country  en- 
ters into  opera,  It  acquires  oP"»"^  '";  \ 
nefs  and  .  ustom-^.    Opera  Is  the  - 
:  •  «  arts.   Let  ue  aci  ei'i 
decepftons,   the  ab- 
,,ncse   might   look  at 
s  .com  as  represented  onJMo 
,  night  and  smile  and  say:     it  ^ 
ul  scene;  It  is  effective;  but  let 
out  to  you  why  It  is  not  f 
panese."    For  operatic  pui 
the  ro.-m  was -Japanefle,         espe.^i-.  ■ 
^  to  those  who  had  never  been  l» 

■'^Madama  Butterfly  Is  a  loving  and  d"- 

■  serted  woman  who.  to  euit  the  rd. 

I  lence  of  dramatist,  librettist,  «>"'t'  . 
1  Is  for  the  time  being  a  Japanese.  Mls»| 
!  Deltlnn  lived  the  life  of  this  wom*n. 
,  She  brought  the  tragedy-a  umver«U.I 

■  not  a  local,  tragedy— home  to  the  repi 
spectator  and  hearer. 

I  Mr.  Martin's  Plnkerton  Is  familiar  to 
I  us.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  In i 
i  good  voice.    Mr.  Polese  was  a  eapUaJj 

Sharpless,  singing  '° 
1  right  vein  and  with  voice  and  action 
;  Siting  deflnlteness  to  a  character  that 
1  sometimes  seems  unimportant.  Mr. 
^Giaccone  was  again  the  busy.  Inde- 
'  fatigable  go-between  and  Mr.  Pulcin 
j  again  gave  slgnlflcance  to  the  email 

I Dart  of  Tamadorl. 
The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  Offen- 
bach's    "Contes     d' Hoffmann,"  wltfc 
'Mmes.    Fiaher,    Arosden,    Edvlna  and 
i  Messrs.  Clement  and  M?J-eoux  as  the 

'  '^*The  opf^' tonight  will  be  "II  Trov». 
tore "  Miss  Bennyson  wi"  make  ner 
first  appearance  with  thg  company.  T»»a 
other  chief  singers  will  be  Mme.  Clawe 
sens  and  Messrs.  Laffltte  and  BlanCh-- 
-art. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Boston  Opera  House:  Puccini's  "Ma- 
dame Butterfly."    Mr.  Moranzonl  con- 

durt  = 

liiit  ^^«s  Ijpstinn 


I",  i : 
I...  •/. 


]  iiikcrion . 


Ml-    Francois  Leon  Lafnite,  n 
at  the  Bc-ston  Opera  House. 
'  '   memories  of  a  famous 

-  the  boy  who  ^-as  not  tuul^u 


ol     by  reading 
of   the  Gulf,"  ^ 
n  studying  his 

•  ^^s  V-.rrn  wn?  - 


■Lafltte,  the 


:  chosen  by 
Rev.  J.  M. 


Is  Milton's  word. 

A  physician  once  told  us  that  h. 
always  and  deliberately  mispronounce, 
"paresis"  by  putting  the  accent  on  th 
second  syllable,  otherwise  his  patient ? 
^rouid  think  him  unlettered. 

Incorrigible  Mr.  Sims. 

'     Mr.  George  R.  Sims  is  now  in  his  G6th 
year  and  yet,  taking  no  thought  of  his  i  g^in,  a 
'■  iproaching  end,  he  persists  in  punning.  '  sin,.erif 
•ropos  of  the  prohlbtlon  In  London  of    vj  oi  ld 
>  original  version  ot  Relnhardt's  "A 
I  \ "netlan  Night"  Mr.  8ln)8  remar'  In 


VauiaSori  Mr 

 -,  Mr.  ' 

.rio  Imporlale  ...Mr,  Cl:i; 

Df!  RpdiBtro,..,  Mr 

riikerton...^  Miss  Vr 

P  MIs-^ 

 Miss  : 

lua    Miss 

1 J  that  there  were  more  o 
iiyjfrs    with    the    voice,    the  tecluiical 
nd   the    iiiuslcal    and  dramatic 

T  ,■    ^'f-Ci-i:  ■      TI-.  • 


Apropos  of  other  troubles  In  the  east, 
iThe  Herald  Inquired  into  th9  P^^^lse 
character  of  the  Somlan  wine  with  which 
Byron  invited  the  Greeks  and  others  to 
flU  high  the  bowl.  According  to  the  an- 
cients, this  wine  was  not  of  the  bert. 

Poets   are   not   always   educative  In 
their  vinous  allusions.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple  the  remarkable  prose  poem,  PhaQ- 
ow' "  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.   "Over  some 
flasSS  of  the  red  Chlan  wine,  within  the 
"wa^of  a  noble  hall  In  a  dim  city  called 
iSmals,  we  sat  at  night,  a  comPany 
of  seven."    Some  ,  might  demur  at  the 
use  of  the  word  "ball"  after  "walls, 
but  the  sentence  Is  beautiful  In  Its  eu- 
phony  and  rhythm,  a  sentence  ths^t  Mar 
^   Schwob  probably  ^nv  ed  when  fa- 
was  on  earth ;  but  we  are  told  by  Athe 
naeuB  that  there  were  three  kinds  ol 
rhlan  wine;  'me  was  harsh  and  sharp. 
Se  Vaslni  .o  the  palate  nourlshUie 
and  diuretic;  one  was  '^"tlsh,  and  ths 
;  Third  was  between  t^e  two  and  calle^ 
"...toprates "  I  e.,  a  wine  that  aid  not 
'  b^rmlxlng  with  water  or  with  another 
J^ne,     The   sweetish   fattened.  These 
I^Sei  were  all  commended  as  maklnb 
good  blood  and  favorable  to  the  health. 
Nor  which  wine  did  Olnos  and  h's  com- 
panions drink  in  Poe's  strange  tals? 
^  Homer  was  particular  In  his  descrtp- 
Uon  of  the  wine  Ulysses  Po«red  for 
Polyphemus.    It  was  black  sweet,  pleas- 
ant A  priest  of  Apollo  at  Ifmarus  gave 
U  t«  Ulysses.    The  priest,  his  dear  wife, 
iand  one  housekeeper  alone  ktiew  of  11 . 
it  was  not  for  common  servants.  Fll- 
nr'ne  cup,  he  poured  In  It  up  to  20 
nielsures  of  water;  and  a  -wee*  odo' 
wafted  from  the  cup,  divine;  thenjt 
would  by  no  mean,  have  been  agreeable^ 
to  abstain." 


The  Grecian  Spirit. 

The  modern  Greeks  put  resin  In  their 
wine  as  did  their  fathers  before  them, 
hehevrng'that  the  resin  ^<^\-^^^^ 
tuU-bodUd  and  gives  a  rMy.^"*  '°  i„ 
There  used  to  be  a  Greek  wine  shop  in 
ierlln--we  speak  of  80  years  ago--no 
?oubr  it's  there  sUU.  It  was  frequented 
by  students,  old  and  young,  who  wished 
^e  Grecian  spirit  to  InMse  them.  The 


H  were  itrong,  h«a<lachy,"^WllWtt 
nea»,   whirring  wor(l».  v«tn  b»D- 

'.   We  lrl*d  to  like  them,  but  founfl 
'-eer  of  Munlcli,  though  Import** 
little  fortified,  more  eoothlnB.  It 
s  that  resin,  pitch,  or  pure  turpen- 
Is  put  1)1  to  check  the  tendency  ot 
wlna  to   become  vinegar.  Other 
8  were  ueed  for  the  same  purpoee: 
sum,  vegetable  ashes,  burnt  mar- 
oalolned   shells,   almonda,  parched 
goats'  milk,  cedar  cones,  gall  nuts, 
•ng  pine  torches  and  red  hot  Irons." 
s  of  lead  were  In  fashlbn  until  they 
e  prohibited  by  law  aa  dangeroiA. 
high  the  bowl! 

Boots  In  tho  Kega. 

is  reminds  us  of  boyhood  days.  In 
H^B  sixties  and  In  a  Hampshlr*  county 
rtllriK-es  there  was  a  German  baker.  We 
use  I  !o  go  to  his  bakery  to  buy  fresh 
jracUers.  There  are  no  auch  crackers 
Wflav,  just  as  the  true  oyster  cracker 
MB  (iisappeared.  (The  cracker  barrel  In 
the  rountry  store  no  longer  stands  neat 
thf>  loafer  In  pleasing  proximity  to  the 
ilK  This  baker  took  It  into  hie 

he:.  I  to  spU  lager  beer.  In  tho.se  day« 
we  (11  1  npt  aay  "lager"  or  "beer,"  but 

"l.itrer  beer,"  as  old-fashioned  people 
Btlli  say  "a  glass  of  sherry  wine"  or  "a 
glass  of  claret  wine."  The  back  yard 
of  tills  bakery  was  dignlfled  with  the 
title  "garden"  and  thither  we  would 
eneak  and  call  manfully  for  "lager 
beer."  It  wag  dreadful  stuff,  soapy  and 
with  a  taste  ot  resin,  sometimes  of 
leather,  but  to  us  It  was  the  nectar  of 
the  gods.  The  parents  found  out  this 
diversion  and  the  Interference  of  the 
selectmen  was  Invited.  We  were  told 
that  lager  beer  was  a  filthy  mess,  and 
leather  boots  of  the  leg  variety  were  cut 
up  and  put  Into  thq  kegs  to  give  a  pun- 
gent taste. 


An  Old  Complaint. 

Dr.  Wiley  now  goes  about  lecturing 
In  the  hope  that  the  people  will  rise 
afralnst  the  adulterators  of  foods  and 
medicines.  The  adulterators  have  been 
busy  since  the  first  grocery  store  was 
opened.  Looking  over  a  volume  ot 
"Vanity  Fair"  yesterday,  we  foundf  In 
the  first  number  (Dec.  31,  1859)  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Modern  Mlthrldates."  Here 
are  the  first  two  verses: 

O:  bring  my  breakfast— giTe  to  me 

Broad  that  la  snowy  and  light  of  welftit— 
Of  Hhim  eud  boneduat  let  It  be, 

<"hnlk  and  ammonia's  carbonate; 
yiilphntes  of  rinc  and  cepper  too. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  finely  ground. 
Will  mnke  It  evenly  white  throusrh 

With  the  outside  nicely  browned. 

au«  ni«  hotter  to  eat  with  the  bread— 

Tiilored  wtth  saffron  and  turmeric 
Or  orplment,  richer  In  tint,  'tla  said; 

T.it  bird  and  sheep'a  brains  make  It  thick; 
Givf  11  1-  tea  of  a  clear  preen  hue, 

Mfi     of  soapstone.  wlliow  leaves. 
Arseiilii  ot  copper  and  Prusslah  blue— 

The;:  flavor  the  palats  deceives. 

ThiH  poem  of  five  verses  la  signed 
"G.  A  ,"  the  initials  no  dou»t  of  George 
Arnold.  In  the  accompanying  picture 
a  skeleton  Is  holding  a  pot  over  the 
stove  while  a  snake  Issuing  from  It 
bites  a  loaf  of  bread — and  Satan  with 
spread  wings  In  the  background  grins 
horribly  and  rube  his  hands. 
Hb!  you  start!  you  think  that  I, 

Being  a  man  of  mortal  cla.y. 
After  my  meal  will  surely  ols, 

For  these  are  deadly  polaona.  you  say; 
PolsonuT  Tea  I  yet  one  and  all 

Are  f'>uDd  on  every  grocer's  shelve*— 
Our  bills  of  mortality  are  not  small, 

—But  how  can  we  help  ourselves? 


Against  His  Will. 

How  many  subscribers  among  children 
were  there  In  Boston  to  "The  new  mis- 
sionary packet,  Morning  Star,"  In  tho 
sixties?  The  other  day  we  saw  a  certlfl- 
<ate  dated  Missionary  House,  Boston, 

June,  1S66,  certifying  that  "has 

contributed   two  dimes."     Langdon  S. 
i  Ward  signed  It  as  treasurer  of  the  A.  B 
I  C.  F.  M.    We  see  the  poor  boy  handing 
over  the  two  dlm(>9,  and  thinking  of  the 
I  <:t!ck  candy,  Jackson  balls  and  agates 
they  would  have  bought. 


<  OPERA  HOUSE:  Verdi's  "II 

,  i,  M    M'.'i'iizcni  <:onducted. 

I'onn  Miss  Reanysoti 

zii'''  ..Vii.'js  (;i«e»!<ens 

 .Mlse  Morellft 

 Mr.  Blsnchnrt 

 Mr.  Laffltte 

 Mr.  Glaccone 

■'  !ii;i  u  Mr.  Samplerl 

Mi.ss  Gertrude  Rennsfson  macle  l^r  de- 
.1   ;is  a  memliev  I'l   f!ii>   Hi.-;i  ■  Itiorn 


mi;!. any  last  niglit,  but  her  appearance; 
■  -  I  rally  a  return  to  old  friends.  Those 
t;;  wiioni  she  studied  at  tiie  New  Eng- 

r,ii  Conservatory  ot  Music  before  she 
lit  abroad  and  those  who  remembered 
r  In  tier  last  appearances  in  Boston  as 
member  ot  Henry  W.  Savage's  Eng- 
li  (liand  Opera  Company  within  the 

list    decade    made    their  friendliness 

irinirest. 

<]\e  was  appreciated  particularly  in 
ti  emotional  scenes  In  the  last  act 
iiere  her  voice  and  her  acting  were 
brmight  out  excellently. 

.Miss  Keunyson  shared  the  honors  of 
I  :  e  evening  with  Francois  Leon  Laffltte 
(ho  tenor,  who  made  lils  Boston  debut 
Wednesday  night   Miss  Maria  Claes- 
c,  r.s.  as  Azucena.  aaiig  her  ^art  willi 
isioi.  ..r  its  possibilities. 


1  i: 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Offeui)ach's  "Cojitea  tl'ilofrniann  \va..-( 
performed  .again  at  the  Boston  Opera  , 
House  yesterday  afternoon.    There  was  i 
a  very  large  audience,  in  fact,  the  house  j 
was  "sold  out."    Sir.  Caplet  conducted.  | 
The  singers  were  the  .same  as  at  tho  | 
performance  ot  last  Monday,  and  chief 
among  them  were  Mines.  Fisher,  AniB- 
den,    ICdvIna,    Leveroni    and  Messrs. 
Clement,  Maicoiix,  Blanchart,  Glaccone 
and  Cilia. 

Without  special  reference  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  performance,  a  few  words  , 
may  be  -said  about  two  or  three  ot  the  ' 
singers.  | 

Mr.  Clement  gives  distinction  to  any 
part  he  takes,  distinction  In  bearing:,  •■ 
distinction  and  diction.    There  was  a. 
time  when  elegance  was  Imperatively 
demanded  of  a  leading  tenor  at  the  ' 
Opera  C'onilquo,  when  iho  theatre  was  \ 
the  rapit.'i!  of  Auber's  Kingdom   and  ! 
before  there  wa«  thought  of  realism  or  i 
symbolism  on  that  stage.    The  char-  ' 
acter   of   the    repertoire    has  greatly 
changed— this  was  Inevitable— but  there 
are   still   traditions.     Mr.   Clement  re- 
spect.«;  and  ob.sei-ves  the  be.st  of  them 
and  proves  by  his  art  their  worth. 

Thi,«  Is  seen  in  his  Hoffmann,  and  not 
only  in  the  coui-se  of  his  amatory  ad- 
ventures, but  lUso  in  the  cellar.  With 
wh.it  Ilnesse  lie  details  the  legend  of 
Kleinzach!  How  crisp  and  sisnillcant 
his  "cllc  clac:  "  and  his  "flic  flao"!  It 
mlght  be  said  hy  tile  unthinking  that 
tiie  music  and  the  text  are  Inherently 
insignificant.  .Saying  this,  they  would 
err,  for  thougii  the  legend  has  little  in 
common  with  Hoffmann's  tale  that  gave 
the  name  to  It.  the  text  is  appropriately 
fantastic  and  the  music  lias  true  char- ! 
acter;  and  it  may  be  added  Uiat  no  | 
composer,  Wagner  and  Debussy  not  ex- 1 
c  epted,  ever  si^rpassed  Offenbacir  in ! 
stage  instinct,  in  knowing  how  to  at- 
tain a  desired  dramatic  result  by  wed- 
ding music  and  words.  j 

In  thi.«!  care  tor  detail  Mr.  Clement  j 
show.s  himself  the  true  artist,  for  to  I 
him  nothing  is  actually  insignificant,  j 
This  phrase  or  that  page  may  be  in  the  j 
background,  but  the  art  of  preparing  i 
and. maintaining  a  background  so  that  | 
it  has  meaning  without  ceasing  to  be  a  ' 
background  Is  not  observed  In  the  Im-  I 
personations  of  many  tenors  who  are  | 
thinking  only  of  the  coming  romanza 
with  which  to  sot  the  ladles  a-palpi- 
tatlng  or  of  the  "scene  a  falre." 

Mr.  Clement's  impersonation  begins 
W'ith  his  entrance,  not  with  some  air 
that  Is  sure  of  applause,  not  with  some 
scene  that  of  itself  is  emotional. 

Mme.    Edvina   is   an    ideal  Antonla. 
Some  would  have  Antonla  virginal-  to 
the   point  of  Icicled  a-sceticism.  They  j 
have  not.  read  the  story  in  "The  Serap-  i 
ion  Brothers";  they  have  not  caught  the  ( 
spirit  of  the  libretto  or  the  music.  The 
daughter  of  an  opera  singer,  one  fam- 
ous for  her  liolence  even  in  her  love 
affairs,  .she  was  a  passionate  maiden,  i 
The  passion  of  purity  i.s  often  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  wantonness.  Before 
Antonla    met   Hoffmann— we   are   now ' 
.speaking  of  the  opera — her  song  wns 
fraught  with  emotion  so  that  it  wore 
away  Iier  strength.  I 

For  tills  reason  Crespel  forbade  her  to 
sintr.j  forbade  her  a  lover.    No,  the  voice 
ol  Antoiiia  was  warm  as  is  that  of  Mwic.  [ 
Kdvlna,  warm  and  pure,  so  that  it  melt:^ 
the  hearer.    Add  to  this  voice  native 
grace  in  pose  and  movement;  a  slm- j 
plicity  in  song  tliat  suits  the  mtisic,  \ 
some    ot   whicli    Mozart    might    have ' 
signed:  the  ability  to  portray  without  I 
revealing  tile  portraitjst. 

Mr.  Marcoux  has  not  yet  grasped  the  ! 
ciiaracter  of  Dr.  Miracle.   It  matters  not 
whether  he  reminds  the  spectator  o£ 
Mephlstophlles  or  of  a  mediaeval  ligure  ; 
ot  Death;  In  either  case  he  i.s  far  form  ' 
impersonating  Dr.  Miracle,  who  should 
'  clink  his  medicine   phials  togetlicr  as 
I  castanets  and  dance  a  strange  dance, 
before  the  horror-Vtricken  father.  There 
!s  no  suggestion  \t  the  quack  who  is 
jierversely  malignaht  .-ind  had  dabbled 
In  the  black  art,  -We  can  imagine  a  Dr. 
Miracle,    slightly   bald  with  wisps  of 
hair  on  each  side  of  his  head,   even  ' 
v.ith  the  whiskers  of  a  notary,  smiling 
witli  a  false  imlie,  good  natured  at  first  , 
witli  a  false  jcood  nature,  hypocritically  \ 
.nnxious  to  save  tlie  consumptive  girl.  I 
What  would  a  mephlstopheU's  gain  by  i 
tempting  this  girl  to  slug? 

Miss  Fisher  acts  the  part  of  Olympla, 
tiie   aufinnatoii,   with  much  skill,   and ; 
avoids  exti-avagance.    She  doea  not  sing  ; 
v.ith  ease  the  florid  passages  of  her  ' 
song. 

.As  tor  the  production,  it  Is  remark- 
able, by  reason  of  the  Imagination 
shown  by  Mr.  Urban  in  scenery,  cos- 
tumes, color  schemes  and  grouping. 


The  program  of  the  first  Sunday  con- 
cert at  the  Boston  Opera  House  (this 
afternoon)  la  one  of  unusual  Interest. 
Two  or  three  of  tho  orchestral  works 
will  be  performed  for  tie  first  time  In 
Boston. 
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An  Unfamiliar  "Tamara,"  a  aym- 
o  ,  .  phonic  poem  by  Mlly 
Symphonic  BalaklreH,  was  sug- 
Foem  gested    by    a  short 

poem  by  Lermontott,  which  appeared  In 
[  1841.  tho  year  ot  the  Russian's  death. 

Balaklrefl  began  composition  '  In  1867; 

he  put  It  aside,  and  In  1882  completed 
i^t.  In  1869  Balaklreft  spoke  of  having 
I  composed  some  of  it  as  he  "danced  along 
■the  street"    The  story  Is  like  unto  the 

familiar  one  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy 

and  the  Tower  of  Nesle.  LermontofFs 
'poem  has  thus  been  paraphrased  by  Mr. 

Harris  of  Chicago: 

!  "In  the  narrow  Darlel  Pass,  where  the 
river  Terek  roars,  covered  with  heavy 

I  mists,  there  rises  an  ancient  tower.  In 

j  which  there  lived  Queen  Thamar,  an 
angel  In  beauty,  a  cruel,  wily  demon  In 
thoughts,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
divine.  At  her  enchanting  call  the  pass- 
ing traveller  entered  the  tower  to  take 
part  in  the  banquet  In  progress  there. 
Shouts  and  cries  of  revelry  awakened 
echoes  in  the  darkness,  as  If  at  a  great 
feast  a  hundred  young,  pleasure-loving 
pien  and  women  were  gathered,  or  as 
if  in  that  great  tower,  erstwhile  for- 
Jlldding  the  celebration  of  funeral  rites 
were  taking  place.  At  the  break  of  day 
gloomy  silence  again  reigned,  broken 
only  by  the  foaming  Terek  as  It  hurried 
e^way  a  corpse.  At  this  moment  there 
uppeared  at  the  window  a  pale  shadow. 
Et  waved  from  afar  a  last  farewell  to 
Ihe  loved  one.  That  farewell  breathed 
!uch  tender  ecstasy,  the  voice  which 
Uttered  It  was  so  sweet  that  its  every 
iccent,  filled  with  promise,  seemed  to 
Sell  of  near,  unspeakable  happiness." 

The  first  performance  of  this  sym- 
phonic poem  In  the  United  States  was 
by  tha  Chicago  orchestra  at  Chicago, 

pet.  S,  1896.  There  was  another  per- 
^Sormance  in  Chicago  early  in  1905.  The 

ftlussian  Symphony  orchestra  ot  New 

ryork  played  it  In  1908. 
The  story  of  Tamara  has  boon  used 

[for  a  ballet  danced  by   the  Russian 

dancers  at  home  and  on  tour. 


A  Note  on 

Borodin's 
Opera 


I  I 


Borodin's  opera,  "Prince 
Igor,"  Is  based  on  a  na- 
tional epic  poem,  which 
tells  of  the  expedition  un- 
dertaken by  Russian  princes  against  the 
Polovtsi,  a  nomadic  folk  who  invaded 
the  Russian  empire  In  the  12th  century 
and  were  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Turks. 
The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic  na- 
tionalities delighted  Borodin.  He  tried 
to  live  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  bygone 
feenturles;  he  read  the  poems  and  songs 
that  had  come  down  from  the  people 
Of  that  time;  he  collected  folk-songs 
even  from  Central  Asia.  But  his  friends 
fllscouraged  him  and  said  the  time  for 

f.'riting  operas  on  historic  or  legendary 
ubjects  had  passed;  that  It  was  neces- 
eaiT  to  be  operatic  with  a, subject  ot 
jcontemporaneous  interest.    Some  of  the 
music  of  this  opera  found  its  way  into 
ills  second  Symphony,  which,  produced 
t  St.  Petersburg  in  1877,  will  be  played 
ly  the  '^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  a 
veek  from  next  Friday.    The  opera  It- 
elf  was  not  produced  until  after  Boro- 
in's  death.  (He  was  bom  In  1834;  he 
led  In  1887.)    Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Glazounoff  completed  it,  and  the  first 
performance  was  ^t  St.  Petersburg  In 
November,  18S0. 

'  The  overture,  vocal  and  orchestral 
excerpt  from  this  opera  have  been  per- 
formed in  several  cities  of  this  country 
4n  the  course  of  the  last  23  years ;  thus 
Ihe  overture  and  the  march  were  played 
In  Baltimore  as  early  as  the  season  of 
18!)0-91  and  at  Brighton  Beach  (Seldi's 
orchestra)  in  the  summer  of  1890. 

The  composer  wrote  in  1875  that  he 


had  already  completed  a"MarchePolovt- 


sienne"  two  arias,  a  little  chorus  for 
female  voices,  and  the  Oriental  dances, 
"for  the  Polovtsi  were  an  Oriental  folk." 
The  march  and  dances  will  be  played 
this  afternoon. 

Borodin,  a  professor  of  chemistry, 
wrote  pamphlets  that  excited  European 
Tespect,  made  interesting  experiments  in 
the  transformation  of  nitrogen  bodies, 
Invented  a  nitrometer,  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  admission  of  women  to 
1  higher  education,  and  one  of  the  three 
founders  of  a  medical  school  for  women. 


An 


Audacious 


Modesto  Mous- 
sorgsky  (1839- 
1886),  the  ultra- 
Russian  Work  realist,  who  at  the 
«ge  of  17  was  an  army  officer;  a  dash- 
ing blade  with  aristocratic  feet  and 
hands,  pleasingly  combed  hair,  correct 
nails,  fond  of  quoting  French  and  play- 
ing tunes  from  Italian  operas,  suddenly 
determined  to  make  music  his  profes- 
sion. He  studied  with  Balakireff.  but 
he  was  a  wild,  irregular  genius,  and  in 
mvsic  an  ultra-realist.  He  led  a  dis- 
orderly life,  was  wretchedly  poor,  tried 
to  support  himself  toward  the  end  as  a 
pianist,  and  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
tlie  Nicholas  Military  Hospltal.x 

He  began  work  on  "Bori's  Godunoff," 
an  opera  founded  on  Pushkin's  national 


d.:i,iii.  i-ragments  of  this  opera  wen; 
Performed  from  1868  to  1870  before  thr 
composer's  friends  and  excited  enthusi- 
asm. The  opera  was  published  toward 
tho  end  of  1875  or  at  the  beginning  of 
It  has  been  called  the  most  auda- 
cious work  of  the  Russian  school.  A 
new  edition  was  published  In  1896  and 
the  music  had  been  edited,  perhaps 
sandpapered  Is  the  better  word,  by 
:  Blmsky-Korsakoft.  so  that  the  opera 
■would  not  be  so  disconcerting  to  the 
genteel. 

..Xhe  first  performance  of  "Boris  God- 
unoff" was  at  tho  Maria  Theetre,  St. 
I  J'etersburg,  .Tan.  U.  1874.  (Three  frag- 
!r::.  nts  had  been  performed  at  this  the- 
11  ire  for  the  benefit  of  the  stage  director 
in  February  of  the  year  before).  The 
rmrt  of  Boris  was  created  by  Melnlkoff. 
Clitics  objected  to  Moussorgsky's  Ig- 
norance of  musical  grammar  and  his 
lack  of  taste,  but  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple and  especially  the  younger  genera- 
tion were  wildly  enthusiastic.  There 
were  20  successive  performances,  and 
choruses  from  the  opera  were  sung  at 
night  In  the  streets,  and  on  the  bridges 
Of  the  Neva. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
Paris,  May  19,  1908,  by  a  Russian  com- 
pany, composed  of  singers  from  St  Pet- 
ersburg and  Moscow,  and  Challaplne 
then  took  the  part  of  Boris.  A  produc- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  • 
Jvew  York,  Is  promised  this  season  I 

The  historical  Boris  Godunoft  was  the 
regent  of  the  Russian  empire  during  the 
reign  of  Feodor,  son  of  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible. Dlmitri,  another  son  ot  Ivan 
exiled  at  Ouglltch,  was  found  with  his 
throat  cut  near  the  end  of  Peodor's 
reign.  The  people  accused  Boris  of  the 
murder,  for  he  thus  became  Tsar.  He 
reigned  for  a  short  time  and  unhappily 
end  died  at  the  moment  when  his  peo- 
ple In  revolt  were  putting  on  tho  throne 
a  usurper  who  pretended  to  be  Dlmitri 

!  miraculously  preserved.  It  Is  now 
thought  by  many  that  Boris  was  Inno- 
cent of  the  crime;  but  the  historian 
Karamslne  adopted  the  popular  view 
Pushkin  made  the  murder  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  the  dramatic  Interest 

j  and  Moussorgsky  followed  him 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 
local  Without  going 

plJ^yg  back  to  "The  Block- 

,  ™  Boston,"  by 

and  Players  Gen.  Burgoyne. 
acted  in  Faneull  Htall  during  the  alese, 
or  to  John  Burk's  "Bunker  HUl."  which 
was  produced  at  the  short-lived  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  Boston,  on  Dec.  26, 
1787,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Boston 
stage  has  been  somewhat  prolific  in 
plays  ot  a  local  character,  though  none, 
of  them  have  been  performed  for  years 
here  or  elsewhere. 

A  playbill  kindly  sent  me  from  the 
dramatic  treasury  of  a  friend  recalls 
two  of  them :  "Nix's  Mate,  or  Boston  In  , 
16S9,"  and  "Rosina  Meadows."  They 
were  given  at  the  old  National  Theatre 
on  Dec.  2,  1850,  with  this  preliminary ' 
announcement :  "Behold !  a  great  and 
good  performance  tor  the  benefit  of  Old 
Spear."  The  beneficiary,  be  It  known, 
was  not  then  very  aged.  X  was  at  school 
with  one  of  his  sons  when  the  Spear 
family  lived  on  Franklin  street,  near 
Washington  street.  Old,  as  applied  to 
him  then,  was  merely  a  term  of  appre- 
ciation. 

"Nix's  Mate,"  on  tho  evening  men- ' 
tioned,  marked  a  revival  after  a  three 
years'  retirement  which  ga.v«  Mrs.  Cole- 
man Pope,  a  sterling  actress,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  as  Nameokee.  "Wild 
roved  the  Indian  girl !"    Others  In  the 
cast  were  J.  B.  Booth,  Jr.,  as  Edward 
Fitzvassal — there's  an  aristocratic  name  ; 
tor  you— Spear  as  Jake  Morgan   and  ■ 
Jimmy  Ring,  the  grandfather  of  Blanche  i 
Ring,  as   Bagnal.    The  name  of  the ! 
author  ot  the  so-called  "great  nautical 
drama"  Is  not  given,  but  the  play  may 
have  been  the  work  of  C.  H.  Saunders,  I 
who  adapted  "Rosina  Meadows"  from 
William  B.  English's  novel  of  the  same 
name,  for  Charley  was  a  facile  dramat- 
ist in  his  way  and  took  his  own  where 
he  found  It.    This  latter  drama,  by  the 
way,  was  often  played  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  and,  I  think,  held  the  stage  all 
through  tho  fifties.   On  the  occasion  to 
which  I  am  referrlnar  Anna  Cruise  en-  j 
acted  for  the  first  time  the  heroine,  the  \ 
village  maid  who  came  to  Boston  to  die  ; 
In  disgrace,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  played 
Patience  Barton,  a  Yankee  girl.  ' 

It  you  attended  the  performance  here-  j 
In  Indicated,  supposing  you  were  as 
punctual  as  play-goers  were  In  the  old  | 
days,  you  would  be  Ir.  your  seat  at  l 
6:30  to  see  the  beginning  of  sbc  acts  of 
drama;  and  If  you  had  a  coign  ot  van-  I 
tage  in  tho  pit,  you  would  probably  i 
bring  peanuts  and  chewing  tobacco.  [ 

I 


The  Pelbys' 
Acting 


On  the  playbill  the 
name  of  Rosalie  Pelby  | 
appears  as   "proprlo-  j 
Managers   tress."    it  marked  the  ] 
last  year  of  her  connection  with  the 
"Old   Nash."     Her   husband,  William 
Pelby,  with  whom  she  was  associated  in 
theatrical  management  for  years,  may 
have  been  dead  at  this  time.    I  have  a 
boyish  memory  of  him  as  an  Invalid 
sitting  in  the  summer  time  in  the  spa- 
clous  yard  of  an  old-fashioned  house  on 
Green  street,  where  I  also  saw  the  man- 
agerial actress  helping  to  shell  green 
peas  for  dinner. 


OA 


(In  Col.  Clapp"«  "necetrH  of  tho  Bos- 
ton Stage"  we  read:    "Mr-  Barry  con- 
tinued with  Mr.  Pelby  *itlne  the  i«ea- 
aon  of  1849,  and  Mr.  Pelly  having  died, 
be  assumed  the  acting  ind  stage  man- 
agement for  Mrs.  Pelby  Itlll  the  explra- 
,  tlon  of  the  season  of  lUJO."  Ed.) 
'     Mr3.  Pelby  was  wonj  to  boast  that 
she  was  the  only  woiflan,  except  his 
mother,  who  had  spanked  the  Bishop 
of   Boston,   and  the  Acurrence  came 
bout    In    this    wise.  .  Bernard  Flta- 
.  M  i,  K    the   father   or  John  Bernard 
Ick.  the  third  CaUioUc  Bishop  of 
i  ,  wai3  a  tailor*  who  was  after 

I  employed  to  make  and  remodel  gar- 
ments for  the  wardrobe  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  son  John  was  sent  there  with 
some  completed  work.  He  was  late 
because  he  had.  boylike,  stopped  to  play 
on  his  way,  and  Mrs.  Pelby  was  so 
enraged  at  his  tardiness  that  she  took 
hlra  across  her  knee  and  gave  him 
•something  to  remember.  They  both,  no 
Iloubt,  laughed  heartily  over  the  Inci- 
dent In  after  years. 


i 


Ory."  She  first  o.mio  tfiB 
as  a  member  of  It  ' 
cert  company.  Sh 
phony  concerts  In  1 
her  beautifully  pure  , 
effective  In  tlv  dlfflrJ  ' 
tho  9lh  Sy- 
Hall  was  df  . 
Beethoven's  JIai  s  was  per£oi  n 
De  Vere  Saplo  was  the  solo 
She  has  sung  here  In  other 
as  at  a  Young  PcopV-'m  T 
of  the  Boston 
iMarch  5,  1890;  at  ii- 
concerta,  etc.  As  a  ni' 
■bey,  Schoeftel  and  Grsi 
gave  pleasure  as  Mlcaela 
no  one  has  sung  here  sluce  then  the 
•  air  In  the  third  act  as  she  sang  It— and 
as  a  member  of  Mr.  Grau's  company 
tn  December,  1899,  her  Donna  Elvira 
(Dec.  9)  was  warmly  praised,  while  her 


■  y,a !  r  "I 
mphuny 
00,  and 
I  a,  Mme. 
sor^i^rto- 
concerts 
-lular  Concert 
orchestra, 
and  Haydn 
.     ilie  Ab- 
,  iiv,  she 
,  Ai-:  1.  s,  1S97) 


/         !<  Ff/  1^  For  Breakfast 

The  New  York  Sun  la  publishing  p«« 
Blonate  letters  concerning  the  buckwheat 
cakes,  also  sausages  and.porlc  chop*  aa 
■erved  in  the  dea»  dead  daya  beyond  re- 
call.   One  correspondent  says  that  as  a  ^ 

Know  tr.ai  m  u.u  ^^^^^   Wtoy   he   ate   with    the   cekee   the  big 

u£ed  With  reference  to  the  port  or  har-  j  gauaage?    stuffed    with    meat  chopped; 

vS-        r'  otontinAnla.     And  who  wati    cobrse  and  that  burst  open  when  theyi 

•were  fried,  or  port  chop  gravy  on  the 


1.1      .         ,',11.-,    (o    ■'  lai.U.l: 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  exact  mean- 
.iig  of  Sublime  Porte?    Some  aay  It  Is 
a  teym  for  the  Turkish  government.  I 
know  that  in  old  books  the  words  were 


bor  of  Constantlnaple. 
St  Sophia?" 

"Sublime  Porte"  means  "Bubllme,  high 
or  lofty  gate."  G«te  refers  to  the  ancient 
place  of  audience,  at  the  gate  of  the 
tent,  or  the  King's  gate.  The  word 
"BUbltme"  Is  an  honorific  not  a  literal  at- 
tribute. ^  ^.  .  , 
"Sublime  Porte,"  then.  Is  the  official 
title  of  the  central  office  of  the  Otto- 
man government,  comprising  the  office 


III        cut,./*.. ,   * — ,   —  man  goveriunoii».,   

(Dec.  9)  was  warmly  praised,  while  her  \  grand  vezlr,  of  the  ministry  of 

Susanna  (Dec.  14)  was  charming  In  every    j^^,       affairs,  and  of  the  council  of 


Uemories  of 
Charlotte 


In  1850  Thomas  Barry 
afterwards  at  the  Bos 
Theatre  at  Its  opening 
Cushman   in  1854  and  for  several 
years  after,  was  the  acting  and  stage 
manager  of  the  National  Theatre,  but 
In  1851  he  was  succeeded  by    J.  B. 
Wright,  when  Wright  ,  Fenno  and  Bird 
were  the  leasees  of  the  playhouse  and  a 
bin  of  that  period  from   my  already^ 
noted  correspondent  announces  on  Nov.j 
7  the  benefit  of  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman. I 
In  It  she  gives  e\idence  of  her  versa- 1 
I  tlllty.   She  is  set  down  to  perform  Mrs. 
nailer   in   "The  Stranger,"   that  Ger- 
'  man  forerunner  of  "East  Lynne,"  and 
Tuliana  in  "The  Honeymoon."    She  was 
no  doubt  sufficiently  gloomy    as  the 
repentant  wife  o£  Kotzebue's  play,  but  I 
must  say  that   I   never  liked   her  m 
romedy  and  as  the  rebellious  spouse  of  ^ 
1  .nke  Aranza  she  must  have  over- 
as  she  did  In  Mrs.  Simpson  In 
,on  &  Co."  In  later  years.  Her 
,  Katherlne  In  "Henry  Vlll."  and 
leg  Merrllies  In  "Guy  Mannerlng  ', 
unapproachable    and    her  Lady 
th  was  a  thrilling  Interpretation. 
•  ancj'  Sykes,  too,  was  strictly  true 
outcast  that  Dickens  drew.  Some 
her  Romeo,  but  r  did  not.   To  me 
1       ^  neither  man  nor  woman.  When 
she  played  It  to    her    sister    Susan  a 
Juliet  tho  family  resemblance  between 
two  actresses  must  have  made  their 
performance  queer,  to    say  the 
But  I  am  glad  I  never  saw  it. 
i  ,   I  hp  distribution  of  characters  for 
Til.  t^ir.inger,"  I  find  the  name  of  Miss. 
,li-t  P.  , by.    She  is  given  the  part  of  | 
,nelte   (with   a  song.)   She  was  the: 
unger  daughter  of  the  Pelbys.  but  she  j 
iver  possessed  the  fine  dramatic  quall- 
s  of  her  sister.  Mrs.  Anderson,  though  \ 
e  was  accounted  a  fair  singer.  She 
•  lit  to  San  Francisco  later  on.  where 
became  the  second  wife  of  Jacob 
lan.  long,  with  his  first  wife,  at  the 
j;,,>ui!i  Museum. 

A  io>     ote  to  the  playbill  is  as  follows: 
••!„  r<  i  .  irsal,  and  will  shortly  be  pro- ^ 
,111.  (d  with  entire  new  scenery,  appro- 
1,1  lite  dresses,  decorations,  etc.,  a  new 
ti.ii;edy  altered  and  adapted  from  the 
•  :  n.  h  of  Victor  Hugo  for  Miss  Cush- 
n  by  John  Brougham,  Esq.,  entttled 
■    Actress  of  Padua.'  " 
ring    this    engagement  Charlotte 
man    was    playing   within   a  few 
,  ites  walk  of  her  birthplace  In  the  old 
>..>i-th  end.    I  wonder  If  she  thought 
ti  .n  she  would  have  a  Boston  public 
1   nrimed  In  her  honor.    She  took, 
Aell  of  the  footlights  at  the  oldj 
,  i.eatre  In  this  city,  and  she  died' 
ti  the  Parker  House  within  a  stone's 
tlti-^w  of  the  site  of  the  old  Tremont 
T!  eatre  where  she  made  her  debut  on 
('  ■   stage  in   ISS.'i.     Perseverance  and 
;  liick  made  her  a  great  actress,  when 
slie  lost  her  singing  voice,  and  thrift 
made  her  a  rich  woman.    The  develop- 
ment of  her  genius  may  not  have  tak- 
rVr.riion  that  would  be  approved 
rn  Fathers  from  whom  she 
rnt,  but  she  is  among  the 
,„rt;us.  JOHN  W.  KlfAN. 

■orchester,  Nov.  27. 


way.  In  1902  slie  married  In  New  York 
Mr  Saplo,  well  known  and  esteemed  as 
conductor  and  composer.  She  now  re- 
turns from  a  long  sojourn  In  England, 
where  she  has  won  additional  fame  In 
opera,  music  festivals  and  concerts. 

Mr  Consolo,  who  will  be  the  pianist 
at  the  Knelsel  concert  on  Tuesday  night, 
has  played  here  before  with  the  Knelsels 
and  as  an  ensemble  player  displayed  a 
sure  technic  and  musical  Intelligence 
and  taste.  , 

Mrs  Rider- Possart,  pianist,  will  play 
here  for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  concert  of  the  Zoellner 
quartet 


Disraeli 
and 


While  "Disraeli"  is  at 
the  Plymouth,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  statesman's 
His  Wife  marriage  should  Inter- 
est all  those  who  have  seen  his  devotion 
to  Mary  on  the  stage.    The  second  vol- 
ume of  W.  F.  Moneypenny's  Life  of  Dis- 
raeli was  published  a  little  over  a  month 
ago.    We  quote  from  a  review  of  the 
book  pubUshed  In  the  Dally  Telegraph 
(London) : 

"Disraeli's  famous  maiden  speech  In 
the  Commons  Is  the  chief  Interest  of 
the  opening  chapter,  which  Is  followed 
by  a  full  discussion  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  marriage.   Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis, 
who  was  12  years  older  than  her  second 
husband,  had  been  left  a  widow  with 
a  house  In  Park  lane  and  an  income 
which  although  substantial,  was  very 
far  from  reaching  the  figure  at  which  1 
some  popular  estimates  have  placed  It. 
According  to  Mr.  Monypenny's  note,  her 
Income  was,  in  tact,  'at  first,  apparent- 
Iv,  about  £4000  a  year,  and  rather  more 
later.'    Apart  from  Disraeli's  own  con- 
fession, that  his  first  advances  to  the 
lady  were  prompted  by  no  romantic 
feelings,  the  evidence  concerning  his. at- 
titude Immediately  preceding  his  pro- 
posal and  acceptance,  and  all  the  sub- 
.■iequeni  history  of  the  union.  Indicates 
that  his  heart  was  deeply  concerned-^ln 
the  affair. 


foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  council  of 
state  To  speak  of  Turkey  or  of  Con- 
stantinople as  the  Sublime  Porte  Is  to 
speak  without  understanding. 

All  this  we  learned  from  a  dictionary 
which  la  within  reach  of  the  humblest. 

As  for  the  famous  church  or  mosque 
of  Bt  Sophia,  it  was  not  named  after 
any  saint.  The  correct  designation, 
Agla  Sophia,  means  "House  of  Divine 
Wisdom."  There  Is  a  legend  that  eoon 
after  the  foundations  of  the  church  had 
been  laid  by  Justinian,  a  boy,  watching 
the  workmen's  tools,  was  visited  by  an 
angel,  whose  wings  reached  to  Heaven 
And  the  angel  said;  "Go  and  tell  the 
Emperor  that  this  church  Is  to  be  named 
■The  House  of  Divine  Wisdom. 


cakes,  and  when  the  chops  gave  out  he 
ivonld  ent  the  last  plate  with  butter  and' 
motasses  on  them,  and  later  with  syrup, 
bi  Albany,  N.  Y.,  36  years  ago,  the 
'beat  people"  of  the  city,  whether  they 
were  of  Dutch,  English  or  Irish  descent, 
always  ate  sausages  with  buckwheat 
e*kes  on  the  same  plate,  and  they  flooded' 
the  mess  with  maple  syrup.  But  where! 
are  the  stomachs  of  yesteryear?  I 

A  Close  Observer. 
]<aj.  Hubert  J.  Cashalton,  who  h:i.= 
been  10  days  In  New  York,  and  there-  . 
fore  has  a  right  to  speak  as  one  with 
authority  on  phases  of  life  In  the  me- 
tropolis, admits  that  he  has  seen  there 
■more  beautiful  young  women  from  18  to  i 
25   years  old  than  in  any  other  city., 
"After  that  the  women  appear  to  In- 
cline towird  plumpness  and  lose     t'  -ir 
symmetrical   lines,    which    Is   a  pH 
Piffle!    And  the  gallant  major  belongs 
to  the  Indian  army,  and  the  orientals 
like  their  women  with  curves  rather 
tbea  vljUi  Une«, 


In  the  World  of  Music. 

According  to  the  Copenhagen  corres- 
pondent of  the  I^ndon  Pally  Mall,  Mr. 
Mltnltzky,  the  Russian  violinist,  having 
received  a  letter  from  the  Black  Hand 
demanding  a  sum  of  $250  is  now  eo  ner- 
vous that  he  appears  on  the  concert 
stage  in  a  solid  Iron  and  steel  cage. 

There    were    two    performances  of 
Richard  Strauss's  "Salome"  in  Log  An- 
geles last  month   and  yet  no  earth- 
quake engulfed  singers,  orchestra  and 
audience,  nor  was  there  any  Perturba- 
tion of  Nature.     Perhaps  the  advance 
I  circular  disarmed  the  threatening  ele- 
Iments  and  appeased  Prudishly  Inclined 
citizen,    and    cltlzenesses.       N°  ♦^ll 
morality  In  the  coming  P™«"<="°°  ."f  I 
•Salome.'     Tarqulnla  Tarqulnl  Bub^es  ^ 
the  startling  parU  of  the  drama  with 
her    refinement    and    gentleness  and 
makes  the  opera  acceptable  to  the  ">°8t 
puritanical."     The   circular   sho^m  be 
read  in  full.     We  make  room  for  the 
following  quotation:     "As  l°"f  as  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  the  opera 
Teem    to  be   the   dance   of   the  seven 
veils,  by  which  Salome  Is  supposed  to 
provoke   the  lUst  of  Herod    and  also 
.Salome's  display  of  degenerate  love  over 
the  severed  head  of  John  the  Bsptlst 
■we  want  to  reassure  the  public  that 
Mi<;3  Tarqjinl,  a  living  example  of  re- 
hnement  and  gentility,  works  her  way 
Bo  delicately  and  decently  over  these 
rt  was  deeply  concernea.m    two  scenes  that  ^^^^^''^J^'^^;^ 
That,  notwithstanding  this   ances  of  Salome  ^she  ^as  ^ne^^^^^ 


KUSSIAN  MUSIC 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE, 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  first  of  the  Sunday  orchestral  con- 1 
certs  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  took  , 
place  yeslenJay  afternoon.  The  players  [ 
were  brought  forward  so  that  the  front  , 
ranks  were  directly  over  the  orchestral 
pit.  This  was  greatly  to  acoustrlcal  ad- 
vantage. The  solo  singers  were  Mmes.  I 
Clareeaena,    Barnes,   Gautler  and  Mr.  , 
Marcoux.  Mr.    Caplet   conducted.  The  | 
program,  not  too  long,  was  as  follows 
•Tharoar,"  .ymphontr.  poem  Balaklix.'r  ; 


Orel 

Frainrif nt"  from  A' 
vinnff--P\alnte  <T 


nreB«e  Endormie".. 
^■n?r»n  d©  Varlara," 


from 

Mi.i 


the  least  cause  for 
favorable  remark." 


lin:    ai^n.i.   — 

fact,  he  was  content  to  accept  a  public 
vie'w  of  his  union  as  originating  In  finan- 
cial necessity,  Is,  as  the  biographer  ob-  ,.n„,p  the  Hill 
=->rves  quite  consistent  with  the  mans  'Over  the  nm. 

ture.  Referring  to  Disraeli's  composi- I  ,  ,  j   ssoxA  "poorhouse"  is  bemg  sbol- 

m  of  his  epic  drama,  'Alarcos,'  in  the  |  niinois  through  the  -work  of 

jtumn  of  1838,  Mr.  Monypenny  says:  i  james  Fcsler,  the  secretary  of  the 

■    '  auxiliary  board  of  Visitors  for  the  State 


Concert 
1  Notes 


Mr.  Krelsler,  who 
in  his  catboUo  taste 
la  happy  when  he 
of  the  Week  discovers  some  old 
manuscript,  will  play  a  concerto  by  An 
t  into  Vivaldi,  this  afternoon.    This  VI- 
l  valdl,  a  distinguished  violinist  and  com 
poser,  who  developed  the  solo  violin  con- 
1  r-prto  shaped  by  Torelil  and  Alblnonl. 
ne  born  In  Venice  about  1680  and  died, 
iliere  In  1743.    Like  his  father,  Giam- 
'  baltlsta,  he  was  violinist  of  St.  Marks. 
!  He  •was  also  director  of  the  conservatory  I 
i  "Ospedale  Delia  Pleta,"  for  Young,  Un- 
1  married  Women.     Many  of  his  works 
have  been  published.    It  Is  probable  that 
Ifor  some  years  Vivaldi  was  the  musical 
coJuctor  for  the  Duke  PhUlp  ofHess^ 
|uvtn«  at  Matttua.   Bach  made  arranga- 
n.ents  of  Vlvaldl  s  violin  concertos-for 
.  .rgan,  for  piano,  and  also  other  arrange- 

'  '  Clementine  De  Vere  Saplo.' who 

,V9  a  song  recital  on  Thursday 
.....r.oon   has   often   been  applauded 
1  here  in  opera  and  In  concert.  ^ept. 
17    1880,  she  appeared  at  the  OP^ra  in 
I  ' Marguerite  de  Valols  in  Les 
1  •   She  had  been  singing  in 

i  I  r   that   year   she   took  the 

part  of  til ••  countess  in  Rossini's  "Comle 


Love  had  driven  him  to  poetry';  and. 
Kt  least  the  production  of  that  poetic 
work  coincides  with  the  concluding  per- 
iod of  Disraeli's  courtship.  On  Oct.  9 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lewis:  'Was  inspired 
by  your  letter.  Worked  very  well  at  the 
tragedy.'  .  ,_ 

Other  letters  on  succeeding  days  are  m 
the   same    strain.    'Health,  ,  my  clear 
brain,  and  your  fond  love;-and  I  feel 
I  can  conquer  the  world.'  It  would  be 
easy  for  an  unprincipled  and  able  ad- 
venturer to  use  this  style  of  language  , 
with  Intent  to  deceive  the  lady,  but  we 
have  no  warrant  for  believing  that  Dis- 
raeli was  capable  of  such  calculating 
I  duplicity.   And  there  remains  the  fact 
1  worth  something  as  testimony  to  stirred 
i  emotion,  that  he  wrote  the  poetry. 
1    "The  correspondence  grows  more  and 
more  romantic,   the  lover,  apparently, 
more  and  more  eager.  On  Jan.  22,  isd», 
he  wrKes:    'Sweatest  and  dearest  of 
womOTi  our  united  loves  shall  flow  l.ke 
two  rivers.'  and  on  the  following  day, 
•All  my  hopes  of  happiness  In  life  are 
centered  In  your  sweet  affections,  and 
T  wish  only  to  be  the  solace  and  glory  i 
of  your  life.'  In  February  there  wa*  a 
ouarrel  which,  after  a  long  and  his-, 
?rioSc  letter  from  Disraeli    the  radl- 
Uonal  lover's  letter  of  Passionate  fare- 
well' was  speedily  composed.  On  Aug. 
^8  183*   the  day  after  Parliament  was 
pror^ied,  the  marriage  took  place  at 
i  St    George's,  Hanover  square,  and  no 
h  nt  of  a  shadow  resting  on  Its  haPp  - 
ness  during  a  period  of  more  than  30 
y^rs  th'at  llapsed  before  Mrs^  Disraeli's 
death   was  ever   forthcoming.    In  her 
weU-kno^-n   utterance,    'Dizzy  marked 
me  for  my  money,  but  If  he  had  the 
chance  again,  he  ^ould  marry  me  for 
love,'  the  biographer  finds  but  a  laugh- 
ing assertion  of  the  woman's  knowledge 
of  Disraeli's  true  motives,  'which  made 
It  possible  for  her  to  adopt  the  world  s 
point  of  view.'   That  the  marriage  re- 
lieved, hut  by  no  means  ^"ded,  Dlsra^U  B 
financial  embarrassmenU  t>U*  hUtorjr 
bears  vltneaa." 


rhartties  commission.  "County  Home" 
is  substituted.  u— •• 

"Over  V'«  ^^'^  ^  loMOA. 
The  line  limps.     Yet  there  are  poor- 
houses  that  are  singularly  attractive  to 
the  passer-by.   There  is  one  on  Cape 
I  Cod  that  looks  roomy  and  far  more 
I  comfortable  than  some  or  the  summer 
I  hotels.   When  bicycling  was  the  rage  all 
the  male  inmates  who  had  the  use  of 
their  arms  and  legs  were  provided  each 
with  a  machine.   Going  by  this  poor- 
house  one  day  with  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son,   the   distinguished   sociologist  re- 
marked that  the  table  was  bountiful  and 
of  good  quality.    "It'5,  a  quiet,  restful 
place,''  'said  Mr.  Johnson,  "and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  spending  my  last 
years  there  or  accepting  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Youth's  Companion." 


Adv. 

There  are  men  and  women  who  never 
read  advertisements  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.  They  thus  deprive  them- 
selves of  information  and  enjoyment. 
The  advertising  pages  of  a  magazine 
are  usually  more  Instructive  and  ro- 
mantic than  those  of  the  "literary  sec- 
tion" and  the  Illustrations  of  ladies 
using  tath  tubs,  hair  restorers,  dre.ss 
shields,  corsets,  tooth  washes  and  , 
union  undergarments  and  of  young ; 
men  approving  cocktails,  collars,  and 
ready-made  suits  are  apparently  drawn 
by  the  artists  who  portray  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  short  stories  and 
1  the  serial. 

The  London  Times  published  recently 
this  advertisement: 

"MOLLY-CODDLING  TENDENCIES 
of  PRESENT  GENERATION,  especially 
heresies  as  to  food  and  drink,  call  for 
drastic  measures  unless  country  Is  to 
drift  to  dogs.  Those  in  sympathy  please 
communicate.  Not  money  Is  •ivanted, 
it)Ut  personal  effort  In  irrflnTlrsr  lectures, 
I  open-air   meetings,         '         l  amphlets, 

letters,    etc.-M  .  s  Office. 

B.C." 


March - 

Slenii"'-,  ,  t ,,;  . 

Orchestru  taiU  cnorue 

This  concert  gave  pleasure  to  a  lai 
audience.   The  conductor,  th.«  eolo  sing- 
ers and  the  orchestra  were  warmly  ap 
plauded,  and  the  chorus  was  effective 
in  the  selections  from  Borodin's  operj 

Mac>  years  before  the  foundation 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  con 
positions  by  the  Russians,  Glinka  r  ' 
Dargomy^skl.  were  heard  here.    A  i  . 
mous  Russian  choir  crossed  the  Atlai 
tlo,  and  later  a  chorus  purporting  to  '  < 
Russian,  but  recruited  largely.  If  1  ' 
wholly.  In  New  York,  gave  a  concert  ■ 
11      n  Boston.    The  first  symphony  of 
m,  his  "Steppe  sketch,"  and  hlaj 
.trlng  quartete.  the  first  symphony  1 
01   Balakireft  and    overtvi  •  ^         bbn,  ' 
many  pieces  by  RImsky-K' 

mitinor*'.    and    sonio    by    Ki'  1  ' 

!"f  and  (Jllere  li:  ■ 
1  I  do  not  meni:  I 

ILubm.-.i.  ,L.  ;uiu  u  .lialkowaky,  besau^so 
they  were  regarded  by  the  "Great 
'  Five,"  or  the  "Cabinet,"  as  outsiders^ 
cosmopolites,  eclectic,  not  writers  of 
genuine  Russian  music.  The  name  of 
Cesar  Cul,  one  of  the  "Great  Five,"  1« 
not  wholly      '    •  "  '>  here. 

The  syii  ni,  four  of  the  e» 

cerpts  fro  ..  1 1010  a  Godunoff,"  and 
those  from  "Prlnco  Igor"  were  p  ■  - 
fonned  here  for  the  first  time, 
music  from  Borodin's  opera  was  i" 
formed  In  this  country  without  chorus, 
nearly  26  years  ago,  and  is  known  \n' 
several  cities.  "'^  r"  or  "Tamara" 
haa  been  play  ago  and  N 

Tork.    Tli«  "(1.  :    '      .  Spanish  An  . 
has  '.  at  concerts  of  the  Bos- 

ton ■'-  orchestra.  ' 

As  V  .  .1  In  The  Herald  of  yester- 

day. Balakireft  s  "Thamar"  Is  a  musical 
Illustration  of  a  poem  by  Lermontoff, 
and  t!  f.  '      ••  '     ■  not  unlike  that  of. 
jlar^  "dy  and  the  Tower  j 

(jf  >;.     -         ,  -  irv  thpro  Is  a  river.  I 

a  tower,   all  '  "   ''^  ! 
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changes  1 
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a  composer 
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surprise    at  AIlss 


fine  melodic 
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Mh«  forffot 
he  placed 
H  corpse. 
;      i.ii'  Miie  express 
(-Jarde.n's  departure 


,•  picture,  wluise  outlines  liave  boen  j  from  tradition.  In  order  !hat  the  opera 
med  to  trlvf 


■t. 


oi  l  music  t -  ■ 
;  and  the  ' 
lur  .,,„!  Ill  ...  .  I  •  .i.-^cns  have  th*  'i.u->t 
character.  The  air  of  Doris  would  un- 
aoubteilly  be  more  effective  In  Its  proper 
ptaee.  though  ye.iterday  by  reason  of 
Ita  Inherent  dlenUy  and  tho  unusual  nft- 
ivn  of  the  orchestral  acoonipanlment  It 
WM  Interesting.  It  wou'd  be  Instructive 
to  compare  the  original  orchestration 
that  of  the  second  version  aand- 
jd  and  prinked  up  by  Rlnmky- 
,kofr.  The  excerpt*  gave  the  liear- 
14  Ilvelv  <;.  ■  .■  to  know  the  opera, 
this  nil  nge  In  itp  orlglnal- 

'and  by    l'»  savage 

sfrength  vii.h  i  .or.ient.^  Oi  uncommon 
beauty. 

The  wild  "Chanson  de  Varlam"  was 
well  suns  here  lately  hy  Mr.  DenRhau- 
sen.  Yesterday  the  stormy  Instnimen- 
tatlon  ftddcil  greatly  to  the  effect.  On 
the  other  hand  Borodin's  "Princess*  En- 
dormle,"  which  has  been  sung  here  by 
several,  loses  in  character  when  an 
orchestia  take*  the  place  of  the  piano. 
The  song  Is  not  of  a  dramatic  nature; 
It  is  an  exquisite  reverie  with  episode* 
that  are  not  melodramatlo  but  merely 
give  thu  necessary  relief.  The  sons  1» 
better  suited  to  a  woman's  voice. 

The  march  and  the  dance*  of  Boro- 
din are  superbly  barbaric,  especially  th« 
dances,  with  the  graceful  chorus  for  fe- 
male voices.  The  nialody  is  probably  ft 
foIk?onc--wi{h  the  wild  exulutlon  of 
the  Invadins  nomads.  It  la  muelo  that 
stirs  the  blood.  Borodin  said  of  his 
op.'  .1  that  U  would  not  be  understood 
cu!  C  Russia,  the  music  Is  so  Intensely 
iiiit  -  nal  with  tha  nationalism  that  Is 
parti"  historical,  partly  legendarj'-  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  music  of  these 
dances  Is  not  parochial.  Even  a  frock- 
coated  occidental  reajlies  at  once  the 
magnificent  turbulence  and  ferocity  of 
thf  gayety. 

The  concert  neit  Sunday  will  be  de- 
\  ,ited  to  music  of  Rameau  and  Debussy. 
M  ?9  M.-'.ry  GErdpn  will  take  part  In  the 
lattfr's  "Blessed  Damozel"  and  rtng 
some  of  his  songs.  _ 

FRITZ  KREISLER'S 
VIOLIN  RECITAL 

An  audience  that  fined  every  seat  In  ] 
E!>Tnphony  Hall  and  occupied  every  bit ; 
of  standing  room  along  the  side  walls 
greeted    Fritz    Krelsler,    the  violinist, 

e.'sterday  afternoon,  at  his  only  concert 
In  Boston  this  eeason.  He  waa  assisted 
by  a  band  of  Symphony  players  under 
the  leadership  of  Otto  Urack.  assistant 
conductor  of  the  orchestra.  Carl  Lam- 
>on  was  accompanist  and  J.  P.  Marshall 
was  at  the  organ.  The  program  was  ft* 
follow*: 

Ovortura,  "The  Marriage  ef  ngaro,"  Me- 

lart   ,  Orchestra 

Concerts  for  violin  ia  C  major  (MS). 
Antonio  VtTKldl  Mr.  Krelsler 

Concerto  for  violin  In  B  minor,  Mftndel- 
••oha  ;  Mr.  Krelnler 

IntermezEO  for  strlnge,  from  the  opera 
"Plgnor  Formica,"  Urack  Orcheetra 

VIoUn  eolos— Andantlno,  Padre  Martini  I 
1706-1780:  prelude  and  allegro,  Gacta- 
no  Pugnanl  (17Sl-i;6S);  Chanson  T,oul» 
Xin.  and  Pavar.e,  Louis  Couperln  (16.10- 
1865).  belle  muffled;  La  Chasse,  J.  K. 
Cartler  (17e6-l8<l);  variations,  Gul- 
eeppe  Tartlnl  (l«9:-i:70)  Mr.  Krelsler 

violin  soloe — Indian  Canionetta,  Dvorak; 
Caprice  VIennola,  Krelsler;  Tambourln 
Chlnole,  Krelsler;  21th  Caprice,  Paga- 
nlnl  Mr.  KreieUr 

Overture,  "Oberon."  Weber  Orchestra 

As  magnificently  aa  Mr.  Krelsler  has 
played  before  In  this  city  and  as  warm- 
ly as  he  has  been  received  In  the  past, 
he  never  gavi*  more  keen  pleasure  to 
his  hearers  and  never  was  his  superb 
artistry  greeted  with  heartier  bursts  of 
applause  than  on  this  occasion. 

Krelsler"*  nanner,  like  hi*  playing,  t» 
alway*  characterized  by  an  air  of  slm- 
pllclty,  etrength  and  grace.  It  was  *o 
yesterday.  Usually  In  the  past  there  ha* 
been  a  certain  personal  aloofness  about 
him,  however,  that  has  almost  verged 
at  times  upon  hauteur,  but  yesterday 
there  were  few  8l«ns  of  thU.  The  burn- 
Ins  enthusiasm  for  his  art  anft  the  mn- 
sic  of  moment,  which  he  has  heretofore 
repressed  beneath  an  Intensely  calm  ex- 
terior, seemed  to  burst  all  bounds. 
Without  an  Instant  or  a  trace  of  senti- 
mentality, yet  with  ever  glowing  senti- 
ment; without  a  hint  of  extravagance, 
yet  with  much  more  abandon  than  ha* 
been  hia  wout,  he  Infused  a  visible  fire 
Into  his  work  that  made  all  hte  playing 
mpmorablp. 

I  Vivaldi's  concerto,  which  Is  still  in 
1  manuscript,    a  mI  composition 

^%vliose  devotloiiii  -iit  Is  height- 

ened by  the  to-  •  .i    ii   Uia  organ,  wasi 
( Riven  with  noble  appreciation  hy  Mr. 
Kreisler  and  was  received  with  marked 

.e  artist'*  own  pieces,  the  Viennese 
.ice  and  Chlneie  Tambourine,  two 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPBR-V  HOUSE— Pucclara 
"Tosca."  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

Florla  Tosca..   Miss  Garden 

Mario  Cavarndoasi*  Mr.  Dalmoree 

narono   Scarpla  Mr.  Marcoux 

(■(■■■iarc  ..Vngelottl  Mr.  !?lllich 

II  s.i  restano  Mr.  Cervl 

^;,.i!i  I  tn  Mr.  (iliiciinp 

f-clarrone  Mr.  Pulclnl 

T'n  Carcerlere  I  Mr.  Olshansky 

Un  Pastore  Mme.  De-Courcy 

There  was  naturally  great  curiosity  to 
pee  and  hear  Miss  Mary  Garden  in  the 
j  part  of  Florla  Topca,  nnd  especially  to 
see  what  sho  would  do  in  the  second  act 
of  this  raw-head  and  bloody  bones  melo- 
drama. For  Miss  Garden  has  her  own 
Ideas  and  the  courage  to  express  them 
In  an  original  manner.  In  whatever 
1  part  she  has  taken  here  she  has  been 
I  Interesting,  "amusing"  to  use  the  word 
!n  the  meaning  known  to  the  Paris  stu- 
dio. It  mattered  not  whether  her  con- 
ception and  composition  of  the  part  were 
at  variance  with  the  traditions  that 
came  down  from  the  librettist  and  com- 
poser. Her  authority  Is  so  great  that 
for  the  time  being  her  Impersonation 
.seemed  the  true  one.  Her  ingenuity  is 
enually  great  and  she  could  defend  skil- 
fully her  variations  and  digressions. 
And  if  she  by  some  mad  caprice  were  to 
take  the  part  of  Bruennhllde  on  Monday 
and  Arllne  on  Wednesday,  the  occasion 
in  either  case  would  be  a  Joyous  one. 

In  the  first  act  Of  "Tosca"  she  played 
with  delightful  lightness.  She  was 
neither  the  sombre  tra.?edian  nor  the 
frolicsome  soubrette.  She  was  an  ap- 
plauded woman  of  the  stage,  passion- 
ately In  love  with  Mario,  jealous  and 
easily  perplexed,  ready  to  scratch  out 
the  eyes  of  a  rival  In  a  tempestuous 
fit,  quick  to  forgive  and  thus  be  the 
more  adorable.  And  she  sung  Puccini's 
music.  conversational  and  lyrical, 
coquettish  and  sentimental,  in  the  right 
vein.  She  sang  by  the  way,  chiefly 
in  French,  her  own  French.  I  believe- 
she  sang  the  "Farewell  to  Art"  in  the 
second  act  in  Italian,  but  It  was  not 
easy  to  distinguish  the  language,  for 
her  enunciation  was  Imperfect,  although 
she  sang  the  music  with  much  taste 
and  with  unexaggerated  emotion.  Her 
first  act  was  excellent  throughout.  Bos- 
ton has  never  seen  a  better  one. 

Mr.  Runciman  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view once  referred  to  this  opera  as  "the 
vinspeakable  'Tosca.'  "  When  Sardpu's 
drama  was  first  performed,  Jules  Le- 
nialtre  used  much  stronger  language. 
The  objection  to  this  act  Is  not  neces- 
sarily on  account  of  the  scene  In  which 
Scarpla  In  his  amorous  frenzy  chases 
Florla  about  the  room  and  finally  throws 
her  on  the  sofa,  although  this  scene  was 
.-ictnd  last  night  in  such  a  realistic 
manner  by  Mr.  Marcoux,  that  If  It  had 
occurred  In  a  play  at  any  theatre  in 
this  town  the  business  would  have  been 
cut  out  the  next  night  by  order  of  'the 
mayor.  But  things  are  permitted  and 
even  applauded  In  opera,  that  In  '  a 
drama  would  be  rebuked  by  an  audience 
and  not  a  prudish  one.  No.  the  objec- 
tion to  this  act  is  that  there  Is  a  delib- 
ero.te  and  prolonged  attempt  to  harrow 
the  spectators  by  a  long  drawn  out 
scene  of  physical  torture.   In  the  opera 

this  scene  is  more  repulsive  than  In  the 
play,  for  the  groans  and  the  sobbing  and 
the  ho-(vling  of  the  orchestra  Intensify 
the  horror. 

If  "Tosca"  Is  to  be  performed  at  all — 
and  It  Is  one  of  the  most  inartistic 
operas  in  the  whole  repertoire — it  is  per- 
haps best,  after  all,  to  perform  it  In 


may  be  as'^elodramatlc  as  possible,  we 
prefer  the  lighted  candles,  and  they 
.sliVjId  be  large  and  imposing. 

Mr.  Dalmores  was  a  romantic  figure 
and  a  manly  singer.  Mr.  Marcoux's 
Scarpla  was  seen  here  last  season.  It 
Is  a  carefully''  considered  and  striking 
performance.  In  the  French  drama 
Scarpla  was  qlileter,  more  subtle,  and 
thus  the  more  horrible.  This  concep- 
tion would  not  be  so  effective  in  the 
opera.  And  so  one  of  John  Webster's 
Italian  villains  would  have  to  be 
coarsened  and  made  more  ruffianly  for 
operatic  purposes.  There  are  a  few  de- 
tails In  Mr.  Marcoux's  business  that 
might  be  questioned  as  lacking  In  taste: 
the  business  already  referred  to  and  his 
praying  while  his  thouRhts  are  on  any- 
thing but  celestial  affairs.  We  know 
that  Scarpia  Is  a  hypocrite.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  see  him  on  his  knees  when 
ho  Is  crazy  with  lust. 

Mr.  Tavecchla  was  missed  as  the 
Sacristan.  Mr.  Cervl  was  consistent  In 
his  conception,  which  was  a  rather  dry 
one.  The  other  minor  parts  were  well 
taken  The  orchestra  was  often  un- 
duly boisterous. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience 
showed  appreciation  by  many  calls  for 
the  singers  after  each  act. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  opera  will 
be  "Contes  d'Hoffmann"  with  the  cast 
as  before. 


Th*  sun  rose,  murky,  disconsolate. 
Each  one  of  the  seven  dally  razora 
sulkeil.  The  vest  of  the  new  suit 
climbed  above  the  shirt  collar.  The 
new  boots  recommended  as  sanitary 
bulged,  and  In  the  street  women  looked 
at  them  and  tittered.  But  when  wo 
read  In  the  newspaper  about  Miss  Rus- 
sell lo,  there  was  the  sound  of  bugles, 
there  was  an  Italian  sky,  and  Mr  Fred- 
erick Townsend  Martin  might'  have 
asked  with  admiration  and  envy:  "Who 
Is  your  tailor?"  ' 

"Here  is  the  fair  Lillian's  advl(»e  to 
those  who  would  be  beautiful:  'Every 
woman  should  spend  at  least  half  an 
hour  a  day  In  seclusion  in  spiritual  re- 
flection.' 

"Don't  make  me  laugh,  Mike;  I've  a 
cracked  Hp." 


Gastronomic  Optimlats. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  these  chaps  who  write  so 
pleasantly  about  food  must  be  optimists; 
and  an  optimist  Is  one  who  makes  every 
one  miserable  but  himself.  Maeterlinck 
speaks  somewhere  of  Emerson's  "de- 
pressing optimism,"  and  he  Is  right. 
These  gastronomers  write  as  if  they 
were  Inditing  "ads"  for  a  Food  Fair. 
This  is  how  one  of  them  might  describe 
my  breakfast  table:  "Coffee,  fragrant 
and  aromatic,  crowned  the  cup;  toast, 
crl.sp  and  flaky,  was  invitingly  there; 
and  eggs  that  Julius  Caeser  would  have 
admitted  to  be  above  suspicion  were 
done  to  a  turn."  Ya-as;  but  suppose 
one  eakl:  "Two  sad-eyed  eggs,  conscious 
of  their  guilt,  called  feebly  to  high 
heaven;  the  butter,  Sam.son  like,  wres-. 
tied  with  the  eggs,  and  overcame  them. 
Certain  dingy  slabs  were  introduced  as 
toast,  and  a  gray,  lukewarm  mess, 
whose  flavor  seemed  to  combine  the 
varying  disgusts  of  humanity,  mas 
queraded  as  coffee." 


eggs. 


Capsules  of  Life. 

And  yet  I  would  not  seem  to  abuse 
They  are  the  Lord's  capsules. 
They  are  almost  the  only  form  of  ani- 
mal food  into  which  Dr.  Wiley's  en- 
thTmosTmetodVamatic  m^iin^rVso'that  !  e'n'es  have  found  no  way  to  inject  ben- 
the   characters  may  be  seen  as   Sar-   zoate  of  soda.    If  an  egg  is  addled,  it 


dou's  puppets  moving  to  Puccini's 
music;  so  that  sympathy  need  not  be 
wasted,  for  sympathy  with  any  one  of 
the  characters  will  then  be  Impossible. 

MUka  Ternina  ennobled  this  act  by 
the  nobility  of  her  own  performance; 
she  accomplished  a  difficult  feat:  she 
raised  melodrama  to  tragedy.  Miss 
Garden  was  melodramatic  throughout, 
but  admirably  melodramatic,  always  in- 
teresting, often  engrossing,  and  there 
were  a  few  moments  when  she,  too, 
wore  the  tragic  mask.  She  was  fair 
to  look  upon,  graceful  in  gesture,  ex- 
pressive in  song,  often  convincing,  and 
especially  in  the  scene  after  the  mur- 
der. Her  voice  was  colored  skilfully 
and  its  lower  tones  were  employed 
with  thrilling  effect.  Miss  Garden  has 
not  been  long  in  the  part.  Paris  has 
applauded  her,  but  last  night  saw  the 
first  performance  in  this  country. 

Some  who  object  to  any  expression  of 
strong  individu.ality  on  the  stage — when 
It  runs  counter  to  their  preconceived 
Ideas — have  taken  pleasure  in  sajlng 
that  Miss  Ga  den  is  nofa  singer.  This 
is  nonsense.  Her  voice  may  please  some 
and  displease  others;  but  it  is  often 
beautiful  in  dramatic  expression;  there 
are  tones  that  thrill  at  the  t'me  and 
haunt  the  meniory.  The  "true  method" 
Is  often  lost  oh  the  other  side  of  the 
footlights  in  dramatic  moments.  There 
are  singers  whose  method  is  flawless, 
but  It  does  hot  <-rn<!n  the  footlights. 
T^ast  night,  as  -  ■  i.ms  occasions, 
Miss  Garden  si  —iusively  that 


is  from  its  own  Initiative.  It  a  man 
dies  in  horrid  agony  after  eating  it,  he 
thanks  the  Lord  for  that,  and  not 
Messrs.  X.,  Y.  and  Z.,  the  well-knoWn 
beef  packers,  on  whose  continued  suc- 
cess the  commercial  prosperity  of  our 
country  hangs. 

Apropos  of  capsules,  all  food  will 
doubtless  soon  be  served  in  them.  We 
,shaU  hardly  bother  to  swallow,  but 
nave  a  little  hole  cut  in  the  tummy,  as 
was  the  case  with  a  Tammany  politician 
of  recent  years.  Into  this  orlfloe  we 
shall  at  stated  times  introduce  the  life- 
giving  capsule  filled  with  a  balanced 
ration.  We  shall  not  taste  much,  but 
since  everything  nowadays  tastes  like 
boiled  dish-rag,  what  matters  it? 

Dally  Heroes. 

I  often  wonder  at  the  ^quiet  couarge 
the  men  above  us  show.  My  clubmates. 
Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson,  hardly  look 
like  heroes  of  the  Titanic;  yet  each  one 
carries  his  life  in  his  hands.  Each  day 
some  man  falls.  Bang!  There  goes 
Brown.  No  grapeshot  potted  him,  but 
canister  this  time.  A  poisoned  can 
from  Porkville  labelled  Corned  Beef 
Hash.  Ping!  Jones  staggers  and  falls; 
a  bottle  of  milk  did  the  business,  some- 
thing akin  to  the  stinkpot  of  mediaeval 
warfare.  And  so  it  goes.  Robinson 
rushes  to  dinner,  Joyously  shouting  like 
Pickett's  subaltern,  "Come  on  boys;  do 
you  want  to  live  forever?"    Have  no 


I  fear.  Our  ('apt  i.istry-O  !.■ 

I  "Chevall''r8    i|.  j  ic"  will  ,. 

him  sooner  or  i„i,  ,  Kach  man  flpliis 
bravely  In  the  flght  that  knows  but  nw 
end:  glad  at  the  last  to  give  hlH 
life  that  some  glunb  plutocrat  may  sul- 
lenly pile  up  a  few' more  pennies' which 
he  cannot  use.  1 

After  all.  what  does  it  matter?  We 
tmist  all  die  and  if  Messrs.  X.,  Y.  and  Z. 
'•hoose  to  "get  our  goat"  by  selling  us 
enraged  cow,  what's  the  difference?  As 
an  advertlKemenf  1  «nce  saw  In  London 
Hald:  W'y  'any  reouhd,  all  so  miserable. 
When  you  can  get  a  coffin,  a  funeral 
and  a  grave  for  two  pounds  ten-"' 


Rosalind's  Gums, 

One  v/orj  more  about  capsules.  There's 
no  use  worrying  about  good  things  to 
eat  when  undoubtedly  in  a  few  years 
a  beneficent  and  socialistic  government 
will  put  up  all  food  for  us  In  capsules. 
It  will  be  a  crime  to  masticate.  Our 
teeth,  which  doctors  Inform  me  arc 
even  now  little  more  than  sex-ovnampnt<^ 
will  drop  out,  and  poet.s  will  write  i  n,.- 
UTOus  sonnets  to  Rosalind's  losy  Knin.-. 
Life  will  hold  one  pleasure  the  less,  hut 
on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  not  have 
the  bellyache.  Everything  will  at  last 
be  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds.      i;Nf30CIAL  SOCIALIST. 

Deffham,  Dec.  1,  li>]2. 


Mr.  De  Reszke  In  the  Forest. 

Mr.  Dippcl   endeavoring  to  persuade 
Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  to  .sing  again  in 
,  the  United  States  Is  a  subject  for  our 
!  friend   the   Historical  Painter.  "No," 
said   Mr.    de   Reszke,    "when   I  sang 
.Siegfried   last   I   was   Siegfried.  Now 
if  I  sing  it  I  am  de  Reszke."    The  emi- 
nent tenor  labors  under  a  pleasing  de- 
lusion.    When  he  sang  Siegfried  here 
he  was  not  Siegfried.    A  most  romantic 
R.omeo;  a  gallant  Raoui;  a  LohengrI' 
who  was  not    earthly;    an  Interestir, 
Des  Grieux,  as  Siegfried  he  was  on  | 
a  fine  gentleman  lost  in  a  forest.   B  g' 
t  ton  has  seen  an  ideal  Siegfried.  .na?y 
name  was  Max  Alvary.     He  looke(' 
part.    He  acted  as  Siegfried  would    '  Jf"* 
acted;  and  he    sang    as  badly 
doubt  Siegfried  sang.  ^ 

j  COLONIAL  THEATRE— "Exceeding 
the  Speed  Limit,"  a  musical  farce-com- 
edy by  Antony  Mars,  with  Carter  De 
Haven  and  Elizabeth  Murray. 

Jack  .Vewtrn  Carter  He  HAven 

Dr.  Charlds  Weyland  Fred  Bond 

I'lnncencft  -Tanp  Evnna 

Willie  Albert  ParU-r 

Prof.  Jones  John  I'.  Keiirney 

Mabel  Jows  Marlon  Bell 

Joseph  liio  Flora  Parker 

Adeline  Kelly  Elizabeth  M.  Murray 

Elizabeth  Murray  is  the  bright  spot 
In  this  show.    Most  theatre-goers  are 
familiar    enough    with      her  simple 
methods     and     excellent     results  for 
description  to  be  unnecessary.    As  the 
pseudo- respectable     housemaid.  Miss 
Murray  delivers  her  usual  line  of  charm- 
ing Irish  humor  and  sings  a  number  of 
songs  of  Irish  or  southern  complexion 
In  her  usual  quiet  and  inimitable  way. 
1  We  like  Miss  Murray  and  we  approve 
(  of  her  because  she  does  what  she  sets 
I  out  to  do  so  well  and  with  such  re- 
V  Btraint. 

^  .The  play  Itself  Is  largely  a  mixture 
or  hectic  entrances  and  still  more  hectic 
exits  of  constantly  impending  meetings 
■between  husband,  who  shouldn't  be  seen 
therp,  and  wife,  wlio  will  be  lost  if  she 
Is  discovered,  and  all  the  other  com- 
plications of  character  and  situation 
which  go  to  make  up  a  farce-comedy 
of  first  order.  However,  If  the  charac- 
ters have  all  been  met  with  before  and 
the  situations  are  somewhat  the  worse, 
for  wear,  the.v  are,  nevertjueless,  so  con- 
trived that  they  furnish  much  amuse- 
ment and  certainly  the  complicated 
apartment-hunting  scene  in  the  second 
act  was  as  funny  as  one  could  wish. 

The  show  from  the  start  abounds  in 
surprises.  In  the  first  place  the  action 
commences  in  the  audience  instead  of 
on  the  stage.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  so 
surprising  as  it  was  before  our  excel- 
lent course  of  instruction  in  these  mat- 
ters in  the  "Follies."  On  the  whole  it 
was  a  bad  start  and  augured  111  for  the 
show,  which,  however,  proved  better 
than  it  promised.  The  surprl.se  in  the 
last  act  was  more  novel  and  the  rapid 
transformation  of  the  gambling  room 
Into  a  hospital  ward  was  clever  and 
amusing. 

Musically  considered,  the  performance 
wa.s  very  sterile.  There  were  very  few 
songs,  and  of  those  only  the  last  two 
of  Miss  Murray's  were  much  worth 
while.  Mr.  De  Haven  attempted  a 
"coon"  son.?  in  the  last  act,  but  his  ef- 
fort was  injiidicious,  as  it  suffered  sadly, 
If  one  chose  to  Indulge  in  comparisons. 

Though  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  sing 
there  is  an  able,  bodied  chorus  of  hand- 
pome  ^irls  whose  gi-aces  and  costumes 
added  much  to  the  visual  side  of  the 
'play. 

Tiie  most  .striking  thing  about  Mr. 
De  Haven  is  his  egotism.  In  this  qual- 
ity he  gives  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  t  run 
for  his  money.  His  only  ralson  d'etre 
appear.<=  to  lie  in  his  dancing,  and  of 
that  he  gave  us  all  too  little  last  even-  , 
Ing.  Xeverthless  the  show  of  which 
he  is  the  central  figure  is  very  sood 
fun,  and  will  doubtless  furnish  amuse- 
ment to  many  more  audiences  as  big  m» 
that  which  filled  the  Colonial  last  night. 


BIGGERS  PtAY 
AT  PLYMOUTH 


"If  You're  Only  Human' 


Per- 


PLTMOUTH   THEATRE-The  WiU- 
In  "If  YoM're  Only 
cts  by  Earl 


lam  Parke  Players 
Human,"  a  play  in  four 
Derr  Blssers 


Carter. 

•lirh  

y  Green.  ■ 


First  time  in  Boston. 

George  Haesell 

Henry  Kinsman  Wallace  Worsley 

Blllv  Kinsman   Phillips  Tcad 

TecUlv  Braden  vioeTt  Hlckey 

 Edward  Donnelly 

  Alfred  Clark 

RobertM.  Middlemass 

 janies  Ardmore 

■    ■  Ralph  Theodore! 

  Albert  Hlckey] 

-   ..Alice  Harrington 

 Kate  Ryan 

..Madeline  Moore 
'  ;  Xflrtuf"  ■■■.■."...Charlotte  Adam, 
^^  ^ .  i.c  rlne  Martin  ^     Edna  Jeweit 

vanl1s^yn;:::::::::cWarioue  Ad^B 

The  special  matinee  yesterday  that 
served  as  a  "try-ouf  for  Mr.  Blggers 
fir=t  play  occasioned  interest  and  en- 
.  .  rnent.  An  audience,  fair  in  size  and 
e.xpressive  in  appreciation,  pronounced 
.favorable  Judgment  on  the  Play  an^ 
the  players.  Unquestionably  there  was 
merit  on  the  part  of  both 

Mr.  Biggers  has    occaslonall>  evi 
enced  a  faculty  for  happy  expressions, 
many  occasions,   he  has  sue- 
In  whittling  those  expressions 
an  epigrammatic  point.    Not  infre- 
ently.    however,    there    was   not  a 
tlcient   paring  away  of   the  super- 
,us  that  precludes  an  appearance  of 
ntaneity.    At  times  there  were  un- 
Istakable  signs  of    composition.  in 
matters  of  substance,  Mr.  Biggers  has 
not  ,  been  insplrlngly  imaginative  Not- 
w*>tandlns,  he    has    frequently  In- 
life  in  what  Is  conventional  and 
clothes  on  old  ^o"s- 
^se  qualifications  define  the  merits 
,f  Mr.  Blsgers  as  a  dramatist.    He  has 

^^r^-errnot^n:^^^^^^ 


Celtic  wit  succeeded  each  other  effec- 
tively and  with  marleed  contrast. 

"The  Mirror"  Is  an  extraordinary  ori- 
ental idyll.   Salda  Blair,  daughter  of  a 
prosaic  justice,  fancies  herself  an  old 
soul,  entitled  to  patronize  her  more  mat- 
ter of  fact  friends.  In  her  den  are  rare 
treasures  of  the  east,  a  placid  Buddha, 
gigantic    candles,    luxurious  cushions. 
Here,   attired  as  a  dancing  girl,  she 
steeps  herself  in  mysticism  and  gives 
way  to  Imaginings  akin  to  hallucina- 
tions.   Roland  Haveneth.  a  young  war 
correspondent,  is  Introduced  by  an  im- 
perturbable Japanese  servant.    He,  too 
Is  Orient  mad  and  is  at  once  of  the 
setting.    There   is   much    talk   of  the 
transmigration  ot  souls  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  oriental  philosophy.    The  two 
peer,  transfixed,  in  a  mirror,  occultly 
symbolic.    They  read  the  past  and  dis- 
cover they  have  known  each  other  a 
thousand   vears.    Haveneth  commands 
the  girl  to  dance.  She  obeys,  and  Intox- 
icates him  with  posturings  of  entice- 
ment and   fascination,  .which  reach  a 
dramatic  climax.    He  seizes  her  in  his 
arms,  but  the  spell  is  broken.  Salda, 
terrified,    dashes    the    mirror    to  the 
ground  and  Haveneth  goes  on  his  er- 


blll  Is  Just  one  more  of  Jesse  L,  ' 
numerous  productions,  the  litl.= 
especial    one    being    'The  l.i' 
isienne,"  a  minatui-e  mu-=it  .  i 
feet  in  which  a  half  doz..-r 
fellows,  and  twice  as  many  R.n;,     t.  n- 
Ingly  attired  below  the  waist  line.  hold( 
the  attention  of  the  two  facUons  in  the 
audience.    John  E.  Henshaw,  always  a; 
Boston   favorite,    made   a  big  success 
with  the  assistance  of  Grace  Avery,  of  a 
bright  little  sketch  entitled  'Strangers  i 
In   a   Strange   Flat."     They    were,    of  ] 
course   strangers  to  each  other  as  well 
as  to  the  flat.   Another  act  was  that  ofl 
Harry  Scott  and  Agnes   Keane  In  a 
mushy  love  sketch  "Drifting." 

The  rest  of  the  card  included  Leonard 
I  and  Louie,  the  modern  athletes;  DeHav- 
en  and  Leonard  in  songs  and  dances; 
Nick  Hufford  and  Dell  Chain  in  "The 
■Culled"  Parson  and  the  Minstrel";  Mat- 
thews and  Alshayne  In  "A  Chinatown 
Fantasy";  also  Joseph  Fanton's  Awak- 
ening Athletes— mighty  men  of  massive 
muscle  they  are— in  a  series  of  startling 
feats.  1 
ST  "j  \>IES  THEATRE— "The  Spend-  I 
thrlft."'a  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Porter  | 
Emerson  Browne.   The  cast: 


>n  as 
^leded 


rand  to  the  judge,  radiant  and  promls 
ing  to  return. 

The  piece  was  rendered  interesting  oy 
the  effective  acting  of  Miss  Tanner  and 
Mr   Perret  rather  than  by  Its  inherent 
diamatic    worth    or   by   its  dialogue, 
which  was  too  often  Involved  and  dlrfi-  | 
cult  to  follow.   Miss  Tanner  established 
and  maintained  an  appropriate  illusion 
of  mysteriousness  In  her  characteriza- 
tion,  while  her  dancing  was   Imagin-  | 
atively  conceived  and  executed  with  ex- 
Mr.    Perret  displayed 


_,  Ward   Theodore  Friebus  ] 

Richard  ^^ra   .Burk  Symon 

Saunders  "  '  .  . 

Philip 

Monty  warn   -         Beth  Franklyn 

Srvan  Zandt.  i  .MUs  Ethel  Greyjerr^ 
Gretchen  Jans, . . . 

Elsie  

SuBern  Thome. . . 


^^"''^^''-■-(■^i::::::::::::ch&T\es  Abbe ■ 

,r    .    w  ^.S^   Dudley  Hiwley 

Monty  Ward.  V/.::       .1,  - 

s  Ward....     

Miss  Valerie  Valalre 
. .  .Miss  Bella  Cairns  1 
. .  .William  C.  Walsh  ] 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Sev- 
en Sisters."  Farce  in  four  acts,  adapted 
from  Hungarian  of  Ferenez  Herczegh. 
Translated  by  Edith  EUls  Ferske  Boroz. 

i-niint  Ferl  horkoy  Wilson  Melrose 

ilrSn  Radvanyl/. .  


quislte    grace.     Mr.    i-erret    aisp.iiy-"    S:;„„  SFda  RadVanyi. .DonaW 
poise  and  sincerity  In  his  i^persona-    Bijon  . .  .carney  Christie 

occasion    demanded    ■^"'■•^  "  ^„v,.,.  x.„„,.„ 


It 


  would 

KfrikinKly  real.    The'~^si'tuations  In  the 

the  Play  is  not  sufficiently  rapid.  There 
much,  too  much  dialogue;  movement 
has  been  sacrificed  to  its  composition 
These  defects,  however,  "^y  be  easily 
cured  by  Judicious  ,bl_ue-_pencllling.  In 
that 

l^lv^-en  "ihe'mddents  of  the  plot. 

^Ia^y  Gilmore,  an  actress  ^^/s  „p  ?n  1  popuiar'  m  Boston  newspaperdom 
^;;.Ul^B^ilirKrns^m':n.^'b^U^^^^  another  to^  his_  long  U^st  of 


way  the  action  would  be  more 
and  greater  cohesion  would  result 


tlon    and  when 
dramatic  intensity. 

"Pariah"  is  an  exposition  of  Strlna- 
berg's  views  on  crime  and  punishment 
with  his  familiar  theory  that  every  life 
conceals  a  skeleton  as  a  foundation  for  ^ 
the  dialogue.  A  murderer  and  a  forger  ■ 
discuss  their  mutual  crimes.  The  dia- 
logue is  flavored  with  humorous  flashes 
and  the  arguments  are  heated.  Mr. 
Rowe  as  the  murderer  archaeologist 
played,  or  rather  talked,  the  part  with 
befitting  nonchalance  and  calm.  Mr. 
Mifflin  gave  a  clever  picture  of  the 
nervous,  wild-eyed  criminal  of  the  lowest 
order  of  Intelligence. 

"The  Courtship,"  an  Irish  farce, 
brought  the  program  to  a  close. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
admirable  setting  for  each  play  and 
notably  that  of  "The  Mirror." 

NEWTON  NEWKIRK 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


TnnT  Telokv   Egbert  Munro 

Mrs  Qyurkovlis  Miss  Mebel  Colcord 

Katlnka   Miss  Laurett  Browne 

Sari   Miss  Sylvia  Bladen 

Sjlla  Miss  Florence  Shirley 

Terka'"^.*  Miss  Margaret  Fay 

I  Iza   Miss  Martha  Windsor 

 Miss  Henrietta  McDannel 

Jilcl    Miss  Mary  Young 


llie  story  as  ".m  tUlee'-" 'f"-!!  einiilem 
of  the  spiMtual  love  between  the  Cr»- 
:,tor  the  creature.  God  and  the 

fit,  ,     ,  H  opera  •will  be  awaited  with 
Ijn'terest     The  Lecturers  and  commenta- 
C«  will  l--^ve  abundant  and  enterUUn- 
'inc  „K  tter.     They  can  refer  to  cele- 
ctures  by  the  old  masters  and, 
why   "Madame  PuUphar  by 
petrus  Borel  Is  a  disappointing  novel. 

An  Educational  Accident, 

This  reminds  us  of  the  distressing  ac- 
cldftnt  described  on  the  first  page  of  the 
W  York  Thibune  of  Dea  2.  There 
was  a  party  at  New  Bridge.  N.  J.,  and' 
It  was  a  bam  dance.  A  14-yeer-old  boy. 
^or  some  reason  or  other,  declared  that 
he  bad  never  been  kissed.  A  frolicsome 
matron,  Mrs.  AckermaJMi,  thinking  It 
was  high  time  that  he  should  know 
mSre  of  life,  chased  him  about  the  barn. 
i7do"   not  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  Insist  Uiat 
,   Is  the  pursuer  of  the  male?) 
,iy-hl8  nam©  should  be  Wllly- 
i  ran  madly  upstairs  to  ^^e  hay  loft.  Mrt. 
lAekermann  finally  caught  lilm,  and  as 
he    strugglea    wildly    she    backed  up 
against  the  double  door.  The  catch  gavel 
way  and  she  and  Willy  fell  at  least  » 
She  was  taken  to  the  Hackensack 
H^sDlUl    The  boy.  who  landed  on  her 
^  thl  fall,  escaped  Injury.  Si  lennesse. 

etc.   

The  Wickedest  City. 
,     Evei7  now  and  then  a  sensation*! 
'  clergyman  lifts  up  his  voice  and  char- 
acterlzea  the  city  In  which  he  lives, 
even  though  It  be  Boston,  as  wickeder 
than  all  the  aUes  of  the  Plain,  not  to 
mention  Babylon  and  Port  Said.  Inas- 
much as  their  vocabulary  needs  replen- 
ishment we  commend  to  these  reverend 
genUemcn   tlie   >etter  that   K  chard  o 
Devizes  repr-sented,  in  the  12th  cen- 
,1  tary.  as  wntien  by  a  Jew  to  a  French 
It  serving-lad,  warning  him  against  Lon- 


In  the  "Correspondance  Lltteralre"  o 
the  Baron  de  r^f^nrauml  I'^^ell,  well,  thou  wl.t  come  to  I^ndo^, 


August  1770,  the  death  of  Galllaumo 
Francois  Rouelle.  "the  creator  of  chem 
Istry  in  trance,"  is  noted,  knd.  there  is 
a  vivid  sketch  of  his  life  and  eccentric!- 
ties  He  accused  many  co-worker*  ot 
stealing  his  ideas  and  publishing  them 
and  to  him  the  word  "plagiarist"  wat. 
so  odious  that  he  applied  it  to  the  great- 
est criminals;  thus  to  express  the  hor- 
ror he  "it  at  the  famous  deed  o£  Damlen, 
'^"'^ .1,..  wmild-be  reslcide  a  "plagl- 


I  Newton  Newklrk.  alike  prominent  and 
1   .Avmrcnanprdom.  has 


has 
per- 


be  called  the  would-be  j-eglcide^ 
arlst." 

BS    and  ODserva 
chemistry    and    other    sciences  ^  ^^Uhedi  house. 

flaming  p*triot  he  wisnea  ^ 


He  spoke  ot  many  of  his  own  ^^j^  magiciauo, 

theroles    and  .  ohservatl_oiis_  concernln|  ^j^^,^   dafcers,  and  all  sucl.  fill  every 


So  I  forewarn  thee  that  whatever  111  or 
malice  is  in  all  and  each  part  of  the 
world  thou  Shalt  find  In  that  single  city. 
Avoid  the  band  of  pimps,  mU  not  with 
the  crowd  of  gamesters,  avoid  the  dice 
and  the  gaming  table",  the  theatre  and 
the  tavern.  >,„iii-. 

"Thou  wilt  come  across  more  bullies 
than  are  in  all  France;  the  ninnber  ot 
paVasltes  is  Infinite.  Actors,  buffoons, 
eunuchs,  garamanters,  flatterers,  pages, 
coward,  effeminates,  dancing  girls, 
apothecaries,  favourites,  witches,  vu  - 
owls,  magicians,  mimes,  mendl- 


n^iilionalre.  Is  in  love  ^"h  her  and, 
has  talked  marriage.    His  P^^nU,  dls 
anoroving  of  the  match,  write  the  gir 


sonal  triumphs.  The  creator  of  Stea^^thy 
Steve  and  the  editor  of  the  Blnr^'U^e! 
Bugle  plunged  into  vaudeville  at  B.  F_ 
Keith's  yesterday  afternoon.  He  uvea 
repeat  again  last  night,  and  he  made 


a  big  hit  at  each  performance.  Newtmv 
was  not  in  the  slightest  perturbed  by  . 

It  was  not,  however,  so  ^ery 


-ucceeds  admirably  and  is, 
rr.iirted  by  the  penitents  tv,«ist 
The  idea  Is  not  traditional  but  the  1 


to  command  flatboats  to  tross  the  Chan-  j^^^^n 
nel  and  bum  London  town.  ^  | 

And  here  Is  a  curious  sentence .  H^ 
did  not  despair  of  finding  a  mean?  ofll 
setting  five  to  tlie  English  squadrons 
^der  the  water;  this  waS  "ne  of  his 
^canas"  Is  the  method  described  Irt 
Ws^Scons  de  Chlmle,"  which  he  left 
fn  manuscrfpt?  Grimm  and  Diderot  say 
thaThe  d  d  not  know  how  to  write  ;  and 
although  he  spoke  with  the  utiiiost 
.Xmence,  he  was  neither  correct  In 
speech  nor.  clear  in  expression.  But 
what  was  his  submarine  scheme? 


Therefore,  unless  thou  will  live 
with  the  wicked  thou  shalt  not  inhabit' 


sufficiently 


altered 
defects  may 


dissociated 
of  the  pli 
omitted  altogether, 


Mr  Ne^Wrk  has  a  typically  Boston 
Ml.  It  could  Probabli 


tronproper  of.the  playJo^^b«  '^""hl  S'rmtdffli  iTan^W 


™e  detected  only^  wh-  a|  ,  ^^^^^  <=^-^fi",V'dea"' with 


could  be  made  a  very  creditable  one^ 


newspaperman's  expression,  at  a  news- 
new=i'  i  H„HT,ir  the  noonday  Jam. 


cast    was  'uniformly   adequatjs.  p;f;e7_r>w  spa  during  the  noonday^ 


'^'^DonneUy  Tn  Vr='ls  deserving  Mrr  Newklrk  shifts  from^  spas^and 

Donneuy  one  prlvl-  spaghetti  to  ( 

lightful    Imper-  ^Y^^^e  he  Join 
lal  stage  butler    ,  homeward 
rs"trs"offertdT;-Mr.--Donnelly.   There  ^^^^  ,,,,,,     -'rr^e  mlii-or  rather  th. 
was  just  the  requisite  amount _  of ^  em_^  had  beei,  through  the  jnlll^  or^^^^  ^ 


ThUewardrbou^d    -burbanltes^  It 
„i„„,i,.  evident  that  Mr.  IsewKirK 


Strauss's  Next  Heroine. 

'  It  is  said  that  Richard  Strauss  is' 
meditating  an  opera  with  the  wife  of 
Potlphar  for  the  heroine,  and  Hoffman-  | 
BUhl.  who  turned  the  Eleotra  of  Euri- 
Ipldes  and  Sophocles  Into  a  shrieking. 
;  rantipoling.  dancing  neurotic,  will  be 
The  story  is  told  with 
admirable  simplicity  and  resen'e  iii  the 
BTwe  but  Hoffmanstahl  will  no  doubt 
CO  tr.  the  Koran  and  the  legends  of  the 
fabb%  The  wife  of  Potlphar  is  un- 
,V  as  is  the  daughter  of  Herodius, 


"■^  I     his  librettist. 


And'  what,  pray,  was  a  garamantert 

The  Knelscl  Quartet,  assisted  by 
Ernesto  Consolo,  i  ianist.  gave  its  second 
concert  of  the  season  last  evening  In^ 
Stelnert  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Haydn,  quartet  In  D  major; 
Richard  Strauss,  ronata  In  F  major  for 
Sano  an-1  cello  .Messrs.  C°nsolo  and 
WUleke)  ;  Beethoven.  Quartet  in  1^ 
•"^he  sonata  bv  Riia'rd'strauss,  which 
was  easiVv  the  fe..ture  of  the  concert 
^t  evenin.=5,  wn.  first  played  in  Boston 
^Messrs.  Schroe<tr  and  Bre.titer  Oct^ 
29     1900.    It  '1>'"'^S 


composer's  student  years^^  .nbsequent 


written  during 

and  there  is 

little  in  it  to  /suggest  th 
ransltion  to  the  devoted  B'-ahmsite  and 
ultra-modernist  of  later  days.  After 
Strauss  had  playe*  the  piano  part  in 
LelDslc  in  1890.  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
m  ter  "it  seci^'d  most  amusing  to  me 
play  before  P-Ple  apd  in  all  earnest- 


old 


rh^ls'Urth^VoP-'poise.  just  the  —{;r-,ry  frequently.  But  even  so 
rlgM  colS  of  speech.    The  characteri-  apparently 


ments  were  adequate. 


by 
per- 


TOT  THEATRE— "The  Mirror, 
Katharine  Metcalf  Roof.  First 
formance  on  any  Mage. 

Miss  Tanner 

Salda  Blair....  "  Kendall 

Evelyn  March...  perret 

Roland  Haveneth  •••••  . 

"Pariah,"  by  August  Strlndberg.  First 
performance  in  Boston. 

„   Mr.  Bowe 

Mr.  X   •••  •  jj,  Mifflin  ' 

"The  Courtsilip,"  bV  Dennis  J.  Shea. 

Bridg.-  McBrld.  '^l!^  illnlZ 

Ma.v  An,  Ho.an^  .'.'.Miss  PrSchnrd 

Y,^  ;'■;   Mr.  Shea 

\  „r>ti>  was  not  "lacking  In  the  pro- 
^•ram  presented  last  evening  at  the  Toy 
Theatre  before  a  largo,  interested  and 


cleariy  evident  that 
gh  the  mill 
jquently.  I 
vc  ntiy  had  more  than  the  average 

the  Change  and  eventua  y  ^get^ 
ting  through  the  turn 
being  bumped  Tore  and  aft.  [^^"^yj.jng 
is  the  ride  homo  ahead  of  him.  am  b 
which  he  stands  wedsed  in  hety^een  a 
plumber  and  a  -tO"f-"X""to  yet  al 
BO  much  as  a  stiap  to  = '"°^^°'.„*  ^  In 
the  while  a  sign  stating -  space  to  let  m 
this  car"  stares  hini  in  th«  fac|; 


was  Zoleikha.  thougl 
Sail.     Joseph  was  only  17  V^ars 
Xn  he  entered  the  service  of  Poti- 
Dhar  and  he  was  wondrously  beautiful, 
fouphar  had  no.chlldren,  and  as  he 
skilled  in  physiognomy,  he  thought  ot 
Sopting  Joseph,  who  waa  as  prudent, 
willing  and  serviceable  as  he  was  hand- 
I^me.    Some  of  the  rabbis  say  that  for 
a  mon,ent  he  was  sorely  te-npted.  but 
his  father.  Jacob,  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision,  and  he  bit  hia  fingers  -ends,  or 
according  to  others,  struck  him  on  the 
brSst.  so  that  the  youth  came  to  his 

'Th'e'  women  of  the  city  pointed  the 
linger  of  scorn  at  Zoleikha  and  espe.- 
ciallv  the  wives  of  the  Kind's  chamber- 
laCbufler,  baker,  jiiler  and  herdsman. 
She  thereupon  Invited  40  of  the  women, 
and  among  them  were  the  Ave.  Zole.kha 
^epared  a  banquet-we  .now  quo  e 
"  ^  -  ■  stiff  translation  of  the 
excited    the    Ire    of  fir 


r';r"'«-h,;"but  It  se.ms  that  her  name  i  ness  a  piece  in  which  I^po  longer  have 
-  i-.^;ri.rtLUgh"   some   can   her  tl^^slight^sWaith.'^^^^^^ 

T.^^:^"^  a  orrctjrifti^^ 

WVaussian  theme  is  given  to  the  Piano 
shortly  after  tUe  opening  Ph"^^^', J„^/. 
second  movement  is  ot  a  pensive  alrnost 
melancholy  nature  with  much  sustained 
melody  for  the  .'cello.  The  last  move- 
Sent  is  Of  a  capricious  character.  In- 
tricate and  at  times  brilliant. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hrar  the  quartet 
In  Haydn's  composition,  although  it  is 
L  one  of  his  best.  Mr.  WlUeke  played 
the  'cello  in  the  sonata  with  much  ex- 
pression and  beauty  of  tone,  and  Mr. 
bonsolo.  a  pianist  of  marked  abilit> 
S^rtormed  the  piano  part  brilliantly  and 
a  muslclanly  manner. 
A  large  audience  gave  frequent  evi- 


ihat  he   handled   in  much 
athion'as  a  bachelor  might  he  expected 
to  manipulate  a  f;u'm°n.' . 

again   lie  bowed  hib       ■  ■ 
Bald  something  about  i 
expected  any  egP-^  at  61' 


1  from  Sale's 

RSd"F^*Burton-"and  siie  gave 
each  of  ttiem   r.  knlf" 
unto  Joseph.  'C 


iences  of  appreciation.  „,„,■ 
Tlie  third  concert  of  the  series  wlUl 
Uke4)lace  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  7. 


And  when  they 
him   greatly,  a"< 
lumds  and,  said: 


and  she  said 
1   unto  them.' 
they  pralsetl  I 
t    their   own  I 


MR.  MILLER  GIVS 
SECOND  RECITAL 

Mr.  Selden  Miller  ga^ef'  the  second  of 
three   recitals  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Stelnrrt  Hall.    The  proeram  was  as  foN 
ovs:    Piano  pieces,  MacDowell,  "To  the 
-■•ea,"   "To  a  Humming  Bird":  Idylle. 
<  ^chattentanz;    Grieg:.    Notturno,  Zwel 
Nordl^che    Tanze,    Zu    Delnor  Fussen, 
21  Kotold.     Mr.  Miller  sang:  these  songs: 
ro  MacDcwell.     "Mein     Llebchen,"  "Du 
■lebst    Mich    Nlcht."    "Thy  Beaming 
Ryes.  -   "A  Maid  .Sings  Light";  Grieg.  | 
I'Thp  Spring,"  "In  den  Heldelbeeren," , 
"Juncr  Ole,"  "Zur  .Tohannlsnacht." 

An  agreeable  pianist,  Mr.  Miller  Is 
ess  fortunate  In  song,  but  his  perform- 
ince  served  to  Illustrate  the  dlstingulsh- 
ng  characteristics  of  the  two  composers 
■n  tho  program. 
His  playing  yesterday  afternoon 
howpd  authority,  precision,  a  sense  of 
roportion  and,  when  occasion  demand- 
'1,  fleetness.  Although  his  technic  Is  of 
respectable  order.  It  Is  by  no  means 
illy  developed,  nor  Is  Mr.  Miller  ah  In-! 
pired  Interpreter. 

An  audience  of  good  size  gave  fre- 
lent  evidences  of  it.?  enjoyment. 
Tho  last  recital  will  be  on  Tuesday 
ifenioon,  Dec.  17,    The  composers  will 
■  Brahms  and  Debussy. 


i  '  lidon,  there  is  an  account  i  ' 
p..  Hi  to  tho  United  States  70  . 
by  one  of  the  Melnertzhagen.^,  i). 
tli<?   fifth.     He   kept  a  diary  and 
learn  from  It  that  in  Boaton  he  ■ 
like   a  prince.     But    what   does  this 
I  mean?  "At  New  Bedford  street  temper- 
ance principles  prevailed,  and  the  din- 
ner !n  the  hotel  only  lasted  a  quarter 
ot  an  hour."    M'e  have  not  read  tho 
book  Itself;  we  quote  from  the  Pall  MmII 
Clazotto's  review  of  it.    Bedford  stu  •  : 
111  Iloston  dates  back  to  1?21.  Befmu 
tluu  It  was  known  as  Pond  .street.  There 
wa.s  a  Bedford  court,  also  a  Bedford 
place.    Bedford  avenue  was  closed  in 
1842.    There  Is  no  record,  as. far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  of  a  New  Bedford  street. 
Was  the  memory  of  the  diarist  at  fault?; 
Or  did  he  go  to  New  Bedford  and  has; 
the  reviewer  Jumbled  statements?  | 


HOFFMANN'AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


By  PHILIP  HALE.    ,  I 

Offenbach's  "Contes  d'HofEmann" 
■as  performed  last  night  at  the  Bos- 
)n  Opera  House  for  the  third  time  this 
>ason.'  The  singers  were  the  same  as ' 
t  the  preceding  performances,  and  the 
hief    parts    were     taken    by  Mmes. 

sher,  Amsden,    Edvina  and  Leveroni, 

ul  Messrs.  Clement,  Marcoux,  Blan- 
nart.  Cilia  and  Glaccone.    Mr.  Caplet 

nducttf^d. 

The     performance     evidently  gave 

ijleasure  to  a  large  audience,  although 
pme  of  the  singers  were  not  vocally 
|>  well  disposed.  Mr.  Marcoux's  Into- 
ntlon  was  frequently  faulty,  nor  was 
o  the  only  offender  In  this  respect, 
prain  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were 
ot  together  at  the  end  of  the  Vene- 
in  act,  and  the  attack  of  the  orches- 
a  was  frequently  lacking  In  precl- 
on.  Again  the  fantastical,  striking 
enery  and  costumes,  and  the  akilful 
lanagement  Of  the  stage  won  compll- 
lents  for  Mr.  Urban. 
The  Herald  has  spoken  at  length  of 
le    quality    of    this    production  and 


Mr.  Seoul's  Dress  Suit. 

Mr.  Antonio  Scotti,  the  baritone,  who 
for  several  years  has  been  busy  deny-, 
Ing  reports  that  he  was  bethrothcd  or  | 
about  to  be  bethrothed  to  Miss  Oer- 
Bldine  Farrar,  and  incidentally  appear- 
ing in  opera  excited  academic  dlscus- 
!<lon  in  New  York  last  week  by  singing 
the  prologue  to  "Pagliacci  "  clad  in  an 
ineproachable  drcFf  suit.  W.e  are  ac- 
customed to  seeing  Tonio  dressed  either 
In  clown's  motley  or  In  the  shabby 
clothes  of  a  broken-down  and  strolling 
player. 

Mr.  Scotti  thinks  that  because  the 
same  actor  sings  the  prologue  and  takes 
the  part  of  Tonio  In  tl>e  opera  Itself, 
thera  is  no  reason  for  "preserving  the 
character  In  both.  They  are  two  differ- 
ent men;  the  prologue  is  addressed  to 
the  audience  in  the  opera  houBe,  not  to 
the  rustic  audience  on  the  stage."  .\nd 
Mr.  Scotti  further  remarks:  "The  phil- 
osophy of  that  Hpeech — can  you  imagine 
It  coming  from  such  a  person  as  Tonio?" 

To  this  It  may  be  said  that  no  true 
philosopher  wears  a  dress  suit. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Scotti 
having  recently  acquired  a  wondrously 
beautiful  swallow-tail  and  other  gar- 
ments in  close  harmony— perhaps  at  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Hf  il;imer  Johnson 
obtained  his— wished  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  audience  to  enjoy  It  with 
him. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  two  sentences 
iare  contradictory,  the  answer  is  simple: 
jMr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  a  distln- 
g^uished  sociologist,  not  a  philosopher. 
There's  a  vast  difference  between  the 
two.  No  true  philosopher  would  expose 
himself  to  moving  accidents  and  halr- 
Ibreadth  'scapes  Inevitable  In  adven- 
turous sociological  research. 


Theatre  Clothes. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  management 
of  the  Aldwych  Theatre  In  London  Is 
endeavoring  to  make  "evening  dress" 
compulsory.    ("Evening  dress"  Includes 


ualyzed  the  various  impersonations.  It  pyjamas  with  a  "y"  and  nighties.  'TIs 
us  expressed  admiration  for  the  ex-  vile  phrase.)  There  was  a  time  In 
iii*lte  diction  of  Mr.  Clement;  the  act-  , London  when  the  clawhammer  and  a 
ig  of  Miss  Fisher  as  Olympla,  and  the  white  cravat  were  regarded  as  indispen- 
ympathetic  and  charming  performance  sable  for  admission  to  certain  London 
f  Antonla  by  Mme.  Edvina.  theatres.    Some  years  ago  Mr.  George 

A  word  may  still  be  said  about  the!  Bernard  Shaw  arrived  at  the  door  of  a 
pera  Itself.    There  are  some  who  In- 1  West  End  playhouse  clad  all  In  home- 


1st    that   the   strength   of   the  mtjslc 
es  In  the  Instrumentation,  which,  as 
,-e  all  know,  was  not  thei  Invention  of 
)ffenbach,    but    of    Ernest  Gulraud 
iffenbach   dying   left   only   tire  com- 
leted  score  for  voices  and  piano  and 
■ndlcations    for    the  Instrumentation. 
Eulraud,  born  In  New  Orleans  by  the 
Iray,  had  a  fine  sense  of  color  and  In 
Ibo   technic   of  orchestration   was  far 
uperlor   to   Offenbach.     The  answer," 
lowever,  to  the  slur  on  Offenbach  Is 

(his:  the  opera  exerts  almost  the  same 
asclnatlon  when  the  piano  is  the  only 
coompanying  Instrument. 
The  melodies  are  wholly  Offenbach's 


spun.  He  was  not  allowed  to  «nter,  and 
his  letter-to-the-editor  added  to  the 
gayety  of  nations. 

The  opera  Is  a  spectacle,  and  the  au- 
dience hi  the  orchestra  and  the  boxes 
form  part  of  It.  The  women,  especially 
ithose  In  the  boxes,  dress  for  the  audi- 
ence and  the  "society  reporters."  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  A  man  In  a  check 
suit  sitting  in  a  $5  seat  looks  incongru- 
ous, though  he  may  be  able  to  whistle 
all  of  Puccini's  tunes  and  give  an  en- 
lightened opinion  on  the  Influence  ex- 
erted by  Claude  AchiUe  Debussy.  He 
disturbs  the  operatic  landscape 


It  is  different  In  the  theatre.  Let  a! 
id,  as  The  Herald  has  often  said"  i  ™an  dress  for  a  play  if  he  be  so  dis- 1 
Ills  man  had  an  uncommon  instinct  Posed,  for  we  are  told  that  there  are  i 
or  the  Btage.  His  melodies  here,  as  PunctlUous  persons  who  don  a  swallow- 
n  "La  Grande  Duchesse,"  "La  Belle  ^'  night  though  they  dine  aioue  on 
Helene,"   "La  Perlchole,"  are  always  mutton  and  apple  pie  and  do  not 


xpproprlate  to  the  situation  and  the 
sentiment,  whether  there  should  be 
romlo  or  tender  or  amorous  expres- 
sion. And  In  "Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  the 
composer  showed  a  more  mature,  a 
nore  expressive  harmonic  icheme  than 
in  the  earlier  works  of  riotous  gaiety 
that  was  sometimes  sheer  buffoonery— 
juffoonery,  but  admirable,  Irresistible  ■ 
bufEoonery.  I 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  hear  a  per- 
formance of  "Contes  d'Holtmann"  ex- 
actly as  Offenbach  wrote  and  Gulraud 
orchestrated,  and  then  compare  It  with 
tlie  version  now  performed.  Mr.  Cap- 
lets  device  of  connecting  the  pr^gue 
with  the  first  act  Is  excellent  musically 
md  for  the  stage  eftect.  Some  of  his 
other  alterations  are  open  to  discussion 
Thus  the  Introduction  ot  this  or  that  in" 


leave  the  house.  But  there  should  be 
liberty  In  dress.  Even  a  man  sporting  a 
Tyrolese  hat  with  a  feather  In  It  should' 
not  be  viewed  too  severely  by  the  doort 

keeper. 


Hurrah  f«r  the  Spugs. 

This  Society  for  the   Prevention  of 
Useless  (Christmas)  Giving,  founded  by  j 
Mrs.  August  Belmont  at  Terrace  Garden,  i 
New  York,  on  Nov.  14,  1912,  should  be ; 
encouraged.     Similar    societies  shotild 
spring  up  in  other  towns.    Nor  should 
the  fact  that  a  member  is  known  as  a 
"Spug  "  deter  applicants  for  admission. 
There  was  an  impressive  meetlrig  ot  the 
oripinal  chapter  In  New  York  la.st  Tues- 
day.  Laura  Jane  Llbby — whose  name  la 
as  blessing  to  speak— heard  the  Christ- 


.trument  not  used  by  Gulraud  ' th'I '  bells  saying  to  a  weary  world:  "Give 
.attenlng  ot  this  or  th'lit  serles'^or"'.!'^'' :  ^i."^."  f.  °"  1^1"^ 


series  of  meas. 

iires  might  be  found  a  lucky  stroke  or  It 
nilghi  be  Judged  Irrelevant  If  not  Im- 

iorf.Tient. 

l  i  0  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
•,;c.-'.nl'8    "La  Boheme,"  with  Mmes 
;or!  and  Dereyne,  and  Messrs.  Clement' 
fl— who  will  make  his  debut  here— 
;.!(■  Segurola  and  Pulcini. 

The  operas  ot  next  week  ag 
nounced  are:  Wednesday,  "Toaca,"  with 
MisH  (Jarden  and  Messrs.  GaudentI  anrt 
Marcoux;    Saturday   afternoon,  "M«rt 
ama  Butterfly,"   with  Mmes.  Dereyne 
and  Swartz  and  Messrs.  McOonnarl- 
and  Polese-.  Saturday  evening.  ■'Luria 
dl  Lammernioor."  with  Mn«  Barfi^., 
rnd    Messrs.    Saoohettl.  PM«^^„j 


afford  it;  give  a  kiss  to  some  (but  choose 
tlie  recipients  of  this  precious  gift  wise- 
h  ).  give  a  kind  thought  to  other.*."  The 
second  gift  named  by  I^aura  Jane  Is 
within  the  reacii  of  aU,  but  as  this  is  a 
censorious  and  malicious  world  It  would 
liA  more  economical  In  the  end  to  give 
.  :il.v  kind  thoughts  during  Christmas- 
tiie. 

compulsory  giving  of  gifts  at  Christ- 
was  is  an  abomination,  but  we  are  cow- 
ards ail,  slaves  to  this  habit,  as  we  arc 
to  the  equally  odious  habit  of  tipping. 
w  p,  read  in  the  Daily  Mall  that  "the 
I  icf  of  the  dlSicultles  stated  to  stand  ir\ 


losiily  of  members,  who  declare  that  I 
•  iiy  circumstances  they  intend  to  'Up' 
waiters  who  serve  them  at  dinner  or  I 
■r  meals."    And  the  relative  gener- ! 
y  of  members  Is  nald  to  be  as  fol- 1 
-IV;:  1.  Unionists;  2.  I.ahor  members 
•>.  Nationalists;    4.  Lil.onl.s.  Llberals- 
on  the  principle  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo- 
to  use  the  language  o:  tho  ancient  Ro. 
mans. 

UC  r 

Quoting  from  a  withering  denuncia- 
tion of  Immorality  in  r>ondon  by  a  monk 
or  the  12th  century,  The  Herald  asked 
tlie  meaning  of  "garamanter,"  for  ac- 
cording to  this  monk,  London  was 'then 
Infested  with  them.  We  have  received 
two  answers  to  the  question. 

One  correspondent  says  that  Ctftton  i 
Mather  had  a  Guramantee  servant  a 
I  slave   named    Oneslmus.    "Guremantee,  , 
also  spelled  Garamantee— Fe«zan  In  the 
North  Saraha,  the  country  of  the  Qara- 
mantes."    We  do  not  think  that  Gara- | 
mantee  Is  the  "garamanter"  referred  to! 
by  the  monk.  i 
Mr.   Halllday   Wltherspoon  writes  a 
sprightly  letter.   We  regret  that  we  can- 
not publish  It  in  full  and  verbatim.  He 
says  that  some  years  ago  he  saw  a 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  book  of 
the  sort  that  is  excluded  from  the  malls 
but  sometimes  found  in  catalogues  un- 
der  the   general   heading,  "Curlosa." 
Tills  book  containing  a  description  of  a 
family's  diversions  "made  the  vices  of 
Sodam  and  Gomorrah,  old  Home  and 
New  Jerusalem  look  like  virtues."  The 
word  garamanter  was  used  throughout 
the  volume  Interchangeably  with  a  cer- 
tain French  word  that  begins  with  the 
same  letter.    "I  have  never  seen  either 
word  elsewhere  and  don't  know  how 
good    an    authority    the  anonymous 
author  may  have  been;  but  the  context 
of  your  quotation  seems  to  Indicate  that 
a  gararnanter  is  something  pretty  ran- 
cid." 

The  French  verb  quoted  by  Mr. 
Witherspo»n  was  frequently  used  by 
French  authors. of  a  certain  class  In 
ttie  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

The  Tonsorial  Dining  Room. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Ha.^  .a  star  boarder  a  right  to  shave 
himself  or  to  comb  his  hair  before  a 
looking  glass  in  the  dining  room  side- 
board? Has  he  the  privilege  In  a  well- 
conducted  boarding  house  of  doing  both, 
to  ths  displeasure  of  the  other  and  less 
'fortunate  guests?  I  am  not  Inquiring 
about  a  gentlemanly  star  boarder.  No 
gentleman  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
l>e  a  star  boarder,  and  no  star  boarder 
who  ha.7  the  misfortune  to  be  a  gentle- 
man would  knowingly  do,  say,  or  even 
hint  vaguely  at  anything  tending  to 
wound  the  sensibilities  ot  the  thin  gilt 
.soul,  so  often  found  at  good  boarding 
houses.  Has  any  landlady,  even  one 
whoso  folks  would  blush  If  they  knew 
that  she  was  running  a  bang-up  board- 
in;?  house,  the  right  to  grant  the  ton- 
sorial privileges  of  the  buffet  to  any 
boarder? 


of  my  own,  soml  ■ 
ment  In  beautiful  i; 
X  have  been  a  trilif- 
POSEI 
CUvereux,  Mass.  I 


ICS, 
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Personally  Observed. 

All  the  books  of  etiquette,  from  thai 
compiled  by  Erasmus  to  .Mrs.  Sherwood's, 
including  various  handbooks  'entitled 
•Don't,"  object  strenuously  against  any 
operation  of  the  toilet  at  table  or  In  the 
dining  room.  Yet  we  have  often  seen 
in  German  Inns  and  pensions  an  army 
officer  or  a  civilian,  decorated  or  un- 
decorated,  take  out  a  little  comb  and 
brush  as  soon  as  the  soup  was  served 
and  arrange  and  beautify  mustache  or 
whlskerage,  and  head  of  hair.  When  a 
stranger  in  another  European  Inn  be- 
haves In  this  fashion  his  nationality  Is 
at  once  disclosed.  Mark  Twain  com- 
mented on  this  evidence  ot  nationality. 
We  are  told,  however,  on  good  authority 
that  these  public  tonsorial  practices  are 
not  so  common  today  In  Prussia,  Silesia 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Westphalia  and  other 
lands  of  the  German  empire. 

We  lived  36  years  ago  in  a  boarding 
house  In  West  14th  street  New  York. 
The  star  boarder  was  a  sandy  blonde 
who  on  Sundays  was  paid  fof  singing 
sweetly  in  chuich  and  at  Sunday  school 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  cabmet. 
organ.  He  combed  his  mustache  at  dln- 
I  ner,  but  only  after  a  thick  soup  or  a 
mossy  dish  served  at  dessert. 

As  for  the  other  questions,  boarding 
house  singers,  aphonic  or  leaking  tenor, 
baritone,  bass,  soprano  or  contralto, 
should  be  sternly  discouraged.  There 
are  singers  enough  in  concert  ha.lls,  on 
the  operatic  stage  and  In  private 
families. 


MRS.  KING'S  RECITAL 

Mrs.  Mary  Perry  King,  an  exponent 
of  personal  harmonizing"  read  from 
Bliss  Carman's  "Daughters  of  Dawn"! 
yesterday  morning  at  the  Hotel  Tull-  ' 
eries.  She  was  assisted  by  Charles  Gil-  ! 
Spross,    planjst,    and    Miss   Alice  i 


bert 


A  Model  Boarding  House. 

In  the  boarding  house  where  I  have 
lived  until  recently,  the  star  boarder,  a 
gentleman  with  the  shoulders  of  an 
educated  Indian  football  player  and  the 
superior  manners  of  a  man  who  believes 
that  some  day  he  will  write  the  Great 
American  Novel  and  dramatize  It  Into 
the  Great  American  Play,  exercises  the 
above-mentioned  privileges.  I  have 
known  him  to  be  engaged  in  the  shaving 
operation  while  those  of  us  who  had 
been  practising  quick  starts  for  break- 
fast were  rushing  In.  I  have  known 
him  to  go  from  tiie  dinner  table  to 
the  buffet  and  comb  his  mustache,  an 
ungracious  performance  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  ii  barber-shop.  Occasionally  I 
Icomplained  to  the  landlady  that  the 
[fruit  which  remained  on  the  sideboard 
'until  the  time  for  dessert  arrived  had 
a  stray  hair  or  two  on  it.  She  replied 
sweetly:  "those  Faneuii  Hall  print 
dealers  are  so  careless."  I  thought  one 
morning  that  I  detected  a  taste  of  shav- 
ing soap  in  the  cereal.  I  told  her  so,  as 
tactfully  as  I  could.  She  suggested  that 
I  should  go  to  the  Copley-Plaza  to  live. 


Holllster  Clark.  Mr.  Carman  superin- 
tended the  lantern  slides.         '     t-^  , 

Mrs.   King   first   spoke   o'f  ""personal 
harmonizing"  or  the  betterment  of  mo 
tlon.    Restraint  she  designated  as  the 
keynote    of   social    dancing   and  indi- 
viduality   expressed   with   the  utmost 
freedom.    Truth  and  beauty  that  of  In- 
terpretative dancing. 
■The  reader  then  read  a  prologue  from 
Daughters  of  Dawn,"  during  which  a 
landscape    scene    coinciding     with  the 
words  of  the  text  was  shown  and  ao- 
proprlate    nuisic    was    played    by  Mr 
Bproea.    This  was  followed  by  views  of 
the    various   Daughters    of   Dawn  in 
different  poees.    Eve,  Deborah.  Baekls 
Sappho,   Izeyl,   Mary,   Zenobla,  Jeanne 
d'Aro  and   the  Modern   Woman  w^m 
seen.      ^  "'^^ 
Tho  second  part  of  the  program  was 
devoted  to  earth  Deities.  amo^gTthrrs 
Irla,    Ceres,    Daphne,    Syrinx.  Psyche' 
Fauna,    Berol,    BacchanU   and  others 
were  represented. 

The  pictures  were  posed  by  youne 
women  well  known  for  their  beauty 
and  among  these  Miss  Hedwlg  Relcher 
Lyon,  the  prize  beauty 
ot  Chicago.  Miss  Clark  performed  the 
dance  of  Beroe. 


answer 
you  Car 


Misplaced  Vocalism. 

If  you  should  perchance  lie  una  hie  to 
rjy  leading  questions,  perhaps 
answer  these:  Has  a  star 
hoarder  with  no  voice  tlie  right  to  sing 
Oh,  no,  we  never  mention  her,"  or  "They 
say  that  she  Is  happy  now"?  Has  he 
the  right  to  sing  them  In  the  next 
room  to  another  boarder  if  the  rooms 
were  originally  one  and  are  now  sepa- 
rated merely  by-  thin  partitions  which 
serve  as  remarkably  effective  sounding 
boards?  ° 
It  may  be  that  I  should  wait  for  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's 
colossal  work  on  sociology,  but  I  am 
afraid  ot  books  of  reference.  They  are 
so  often  labors  of  cross-reference.  I 
dare  Say  that  in  Mr.  'Johnson's  "Man 
as  a  Political  and  Social  Beast"  I  shall 
llnd  under  the  title  Boarding  House  the 
advice:   See  Houses,  Boarding.  Under 


MME.  DE  VERE-SAPIO  HEARD 

Mme.  Clementine  de  Vere-Saplo  gave  ' 
« "j?"'**'  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
SL  L,  ^ho   program   was  as  follows: 

A  Bella";      Gluck,  "Splagg, 

u.?^',.'"^  •  Schumann,  ".Mond- 

nacht";  yvlbach.  "Ble  Rosen  BIuheT 

^CaecIllJ*'"^    "^''T""^""'  Strauss,- 
Caecllle  ;   Gomer,  Ballata ;  Massenet 
air  fron.  "Thais";  Lle,{,  "Oh,  Quand  Je 
:  dors '  ;  I^torej-.  "La  Fontaine  de  Cara 
quef  ;  Debussy,  "Les  Cloches'' f  fifzet 

f  n  "^'^■'hen  the  Birds 

Go  NoVth  Again"  ;  MacDowell,  "In  the 
Woods  ;  Marlon  Bauer.  "Send  Me  a 
pream";    R.    Saplo.    "Summer  Song" 

SaXwai°th    ■■'^'^"'"^'a"  Romnaldo 
bapio  was  the  accompanist,   m  . 

An  Interested  audience  of  gooj  size 
was  preaent  yesf^rday  afternoon.  Mme 
Saplo,  an  experienced  slnjie.-  has  h«rt 
a  distinguished  and  honorable  'caretr 
stage  '  °"   'he  operatic 

stage.    She  has  frequently  been  heard 
here,  and  with  jOeasure 

Yesterday  aft<;rnoon  the  singer  re- 
N-ealed  herself  accomplished  m"trels 
of  her  art  While  the  brilliantly  sonorous 

[  tones  of  her  middle  voice  and  the  pur! 

I  beautifully   rounded   upper   notes  w«^^ 

"u^tsSJurir'r  «^r"^^ 

succesarul  In   songs  that  required  the 

11"^^-^?^  °^  ^'■'''''''^  ••sentiment  Tuch  as 
"Wtogenlled"  and  "Die  Ro,en  Blu- 
/^r.  Saplo  played  eympatijetio 
tntjL 


the 

hen.' 

accoi 


Houses,  Boarding.  I  shall  be  directed  to 
lnn.s.  From  Inns  I  shall  be  as'K^ed  to 
jiimp  to  Vol.  Sixteen,  to  consult,  under 
he  title  Prerogatives.  In  Boarding 
Houses.  Prerogatives  will  toll  me  on  to 
.star  Boarders.  By  the  t«ne  that  volume 
appears,  I'll  be  livlns  in  an  apartment 


"Boston's  soft  coal  receipts  for  the 
past  year  have  been  increased  over  : 
those  of  1911  by  46;'  574  tons,  or  well  ' 
aver  10  per  cent."  And  the  smoke  and 
the  grime  that  drive  housekeepers  to 
despali  not  only  In  "the  smalt  of  the 
Back  Bay,"  but  In  the  .?acred  Back  Bay 
Itself,  are  a  proof  of  the  statement. 

The  Pall  :Mall  Gazette  under  the  new 
editor  consults  all  tastes.     Tbere  arc 


pow  article*  for  mo'^^f"^,  ,  , 
,,     ,1      .  ,,f  Nov.  25  put>u.-iii ■ 
"  nn  about  "Bablea  in  o.e 

;.       ,  .,ne"  and  a  stlU  more  es- 

cl'ung  art>cl..'with  the  heading;  '  ^^ 
Days  li!  the  Nuraepr. 

M  Mlrobolanfs  Tribute. 
Th,  Rev.  Frank  SchloeBser  noting  the 
fact  that  a  newspaper  tn  London  made  a 
ahout  a  "PlnK  dinner."  ordered  by 
L  who  wished  to  honor  a  woman  a 
iZ^t.  color,  snlfted  and  eald  there  w^s 
nothing  new  In  VarThacT- 

""^"".""che?'  >Ur  "bolint"%lcJ:  prepared 
eray^_  chef.  ,  her  guesta  m 


n..-.  ••  nirnlne  In  the  music  room  of  FertWi^ 

.aUop  read:  "Flmt  ca.e  your  hare,  m 

Is  Bkln  It?   In  the  first  place  T  i  he  composition  under  : 

t..r  sentence  appears  In  the  «rst  cdl^;  ^JiT.'lci^ror         .s:.  '■: 

tlon  (1747).  but  we  And:    "Take  your  Opu.  lOl^^andJ  Adamowski  .s 

H.r«  when  It  is  ca'sd  and  make  a  pud-  ,           Francis  W.  Snow  pu. 

?inc  -     George  Augustus  Sala  believed  wall,  violinist  and  Vir. 
imnllcltly  in  the  existence  of  Hannah 

The  title  page  .aye  only:  "By  a  '                      evidently  a  Passlo'u.u 

London:  Printed  for  the  Author  the   composer,    sought  to 

Srif  'iS-  rs-  ,rss'- T 

I  woman.     There  was_«,^Bm^^^  ^^^^  ""\,J,„,,„ir.Pd  bv  the  extent  o 


ll."  ' 

-  u  M 

.aru 


!*;,.„«rres    with    milk.     In    1778  _pr  ghakespear 


ronomlc    appreciated.      The    leciurc.  " 


noeeer?   Tea;  ana  v..i>¥c   

i„   .-Pendennls"   and   Lord   Steyne  In 

'•"r.?':>:  ^^'^"thls  dmncr  prepared  by 

--"l^nWd^^e^ra 
?:Xr.V;errT-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

two  entrees  °  ^^^^^^^^^^^Lbefh,  a  dish 
a  puaamg  a  la  ^  a  basket 

,„,,  ,,,„ng  ""'".Jf*  „        with  cherries.  1 
'     '  "'  '^^'rirone%V°Vn  thing,  and  ^ 
•  '  •   '  Talso  /ymhollcal:  "a  little  roast 
I'  . :  « 1^,^  ,n  a  meadow  of 
'     ^^:^:  ^ou'nded  with  croustlUons 
sheep,    and  ornamented 
;,Hh  Ua..;  anS^-vage  flowers. 

A  Prevailing  Lack. 

-  ^^^'r^^U'bXnr^rnrel'ely*^^ 
,i  ,         of  M.  Mlrobolanl,  ne  ^^^^^ 


Shakespeare    glvo    expre»».»..=  -^-^ 

puiy  Observed:   "Mrs.   Gl--'",^;^-,^-  ^tms^^t '^To;^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ery.^  which  is  the  best  was  written  bj  Brahms           %„,gtte.  Brahms's  style 

Tir  Hill    Half  the  trade  knows    this.  corolng  to  ™r.                  melodic  and 

?ohn^n.  l^owever.  did  not  beueve  HU  ^^f^  u«e%are%hl.e  he  belongs  t^^ 

wrote  it.  and  gave  his                ^tfa  the   class  of  composers  who  stir  the 

question  may  well  be  afked:     ^T.at  s  the  '^lass^^       their  hearers  and  force 

the  matter  with  Haimah  .  think. 

'     There  was  a  small  audience 


me  Tiitt'-vT-t  »  

'BOHEME'  STILL 
HAS  OLD  CHARM 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTO!^  OPERA  HOUSE-Pucclni-s 
•■La  Boheme."     Mr.    Moranzonl  con- 

ducted. 


There  was  a  small  awiien»;=. 
ihe  succeeding  lectures  will  be  on 
Dec.  18  and  20, 


THAIS 


.  Mr  Clement 
"  ■  ■     ....  Mr.  Rossi 

  Mr.  Pulclnl 

' '  ".'.iit.  &*  Sesurola 
Mr.  Plnl-Corsl 
■  ■  ■  ■         .  .Miss  Borl 

,    .   '.'.'.'.Miss  Dereyno 

Constant  repeUtlon  does  not  stale  the 


Jtodo'.fo  

Marcello  

Schaunard  

ColUne   

B'enolt.  Alclndoro. 

Miml  V 

Milsetti: 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

,  BOSTON-  OPERA  IIOUSE-Maa»eref» 
I  "Thais."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 


iv  .iennls,"  not  ^^^'^"'^•'.iry  be"  <  Constant  repeUtlon  does  noi  ei*.=  - 
"  ^''rt^make  wo^«e  blunders    .harm  of  the  melodies  In  "La  Boheme. 

'T'^uoirgtze"  by  describing  hirnsol,  as !  ^tiU   the   best  of  Puccln  . 

ofhet.;ophemv7  -    .p^ras.    It  Is  full  of  romance  an  sen 


bi 

a  victim  of  b«teroyB-..^  p 
cullarly  ^^«'""Trde™  Dressmaker., 
careless  In  flUlng  °"'™„o„ntly  cire- 
r^s^TanJr^'ply  ,UUe\«?nXn  CO  de- 
rnds^  for^PO^;^^  outside  the  ..e„- 
tlonal  """""^J-^.t^s  and  carpenters 
"""Tareless^fn  mralur^ments.  Even 
ar,;.  careless  in  and  opera 

pr.ss  a«etit3  oi  misstatements. 
„ou«es  eometlm^  make  m, 

?!^^curU'.  acc^^act'a^^curacy."  as  the 
Ute  Mr    ioseph  Pulitzer  was  fond  of 

•aylng.   

All  In  Solemn  Black. 

^  wk  to  Mr.   Schloesser.  IW 
"  fl?at  any  colored  dinner  can  be 
Jed  by  an  able  cook.  If  the  host 
prepared  by  an  a  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 


operas.    It  Is  full  of  romance  and  senti- 
ment, youthful  enthusiasm  and  reck- 
lessness.   This  music  18  spontaneous^  j 
The  opera  Is  as  the  confession  o  an 
impressionable  musician  that  has  lived, 
oved  and  suffered.    Mark  the  dl«erence 
between  this  opera  and  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  west."    The  latter  was  wriVten 
by  a  successful  composer  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  publisher  and  with  both  eyes 
on  the  box  office. 

The  performance  was  greatly  enjojcd. 
MISS  Bori  was  again  a  most  sympa- 
thetic figure  as  Mlml.    Her  conception 
~   rh«t  any  colored  OJnner  -     ^f  the  part  is  simple-as  simple  as  Mimi 

"•"■'^red  by  an  abie  cook.  If  the  host  ^.J^  therefore  the  more  effective. 
^JveTthe  word'!  "but  It  Is  "either  800^  iTautUu.  and  mobile  f,.ce.  a  youthful 
''^'*r^re"°sioni:mof'Tstronrmt"  He  ""^^^l  an  expressive  voice.  U.htness 
^:::al^of  a'bJlcTdinnlr.  and  mentions  f;'J„„,,„ationaI  music  and  true  partios 
:rv  with  browned  butter  "  emotional  moments,        combined  n 

He-rd  •^;"rv'ch;;oTs'te"puddi^f  ,  the  Impersonation  one  long  to 

^ruysm^ans  dld'thls  mn.r.^ ^„  remembered. 


Huysmans  o.a 
Esseintes,   the  hero  ^i^. 

Ing  and  their  slippers  and  hose  were 
cloth  of  silver.  The  courses  were  tur- 
tle soup,  black  bread  of  Ruasl*,  ripe 
I  olives  of  Turkey,  caviar,  muUet,  smoked 
I  sausages    of    Frankfort,    game  with 
•  luces  the  color  of  liquorice  and  shoe 
..lish.     cullis    of    truffles,  chocolate 
puddings,  nectarines,  grape  Jam 
.f-s.   black  heart  cherries.  And 
ink  In  sombre  glasses  the  wines 
and  Kosesailon,  of  Tenados, 
tias  and  Oporto;  and  there 
valnut  brandy  kwas.  porter, 

under  the  Impression  that  The 
I  ■  i  has  already  published  an  ac- 
count of  this  mournful  feast.  It  mat- 
ters not.  It  might  be  published  yearly 
•s  llh'-ut  harm. 

To  Impreu  Guests. 

c-ve.  did  Mr.   Schloesser  find  this 
,   rlan  bill  of  fare?  Any  housekeeper 
:  wits'  end  or  wishing  to  make  an 
MSlon  on  her  guests  should  now 

'need. 

Xrneahka  Yahnla. 

Peitarta. 
Pile  Pltcli»ne  OrlJ. 

Zele  yohnla. 
Tarsbltza  Petchena 
Omlets  StadWo. 
Oroahtlo. 

Nor  jneed  she  consider  the  difCtculty 
of  obtaining  the  viands— some  piefor 
this  word  to  "victuals,"  and  our  Ufa  is 
a  constant  struggle  to  please— or  the 
cost  thereof.  This  bill  translated  -eads: 
Mutton  Stew. 

Trout, 
rowl  ana  Rloo. 
Stewed  Cabbage. 
Braised  Partrtdses. 
Sweet  Omelet. 
Fruit. 

Our  Old  Friend  Hannah. 

11, .1  Mrs.  Olasso,  to  whom  the  words: 
"First  catch  your  hare,  then  cook  It," 
riTP  attr11,<it.-<J    ever  exl.st?    Should  the 


..Mr.  MarrmiT 

Athtnael  ...Mr.  Dalniorei 

yiclas   .    ...Mr.  I.anlf.w 

Pnlemon   .Marr  G"r'l<'tt 

Tlials   ...Miss  rlsh" 

Crobyle  '..Mroe  D*<"o"''<^>' 

Myrtale   .  .Mlas  \Vll«o 

AlblBi?   .  .Mlaa  iii-otiiey 

'-Thr^onwa.-Vai-sedl^^^ 
a«er  the  <l.ft\of  Massen^JN  hich^o^ 
bis  operas  is  the  best  f  i.on  ^ 

^^^L'-'^'nl  °CT.i.^eVlc..Vt  this 
ThalB.     11.  \  ..     ig     interior  to 

work    asTwhole  it  Is  Itiferior  to  "Le 

^?n^^'^"T^h^rs"''th:re'^'^rno  convincing 
cb'rract^erizatlon    through    mu.Mo.  The 

S^^-Sr^a^thJl^Houscour 

l?:^ne?i^«l?^r^£-- 
nuce  of  Anafole  F^'V^^^^^aTacter  The' 
— io^n^rSN^'^Porra^^d  hy  the 
Sstral  ••Meditation."  a  sugar> 
timental  page.  «°  „*„;"t^r  The  oper- 
rt!?'^^r,l^;s':n^eT\rr°%"r:Uy  Title  eo„g 
l^^Jv.o.  is  <»t.U  in  her  repent^^^^^^^^ 

the  ^■lslon  of  Thais  seen  bV  Ath^mi-^ 
the  operetta  '"'';'%/°;tarhedeck  the 
which  Crobyle  Sfval  musk- 

monk  asalnst  h's  ^  i"  •      /'f  exotic 
In  the  ni>?ht  soene-1  V-'j'J  *°  **'^„"  uu 
:  sfn-effo  re-tVonmious 

,  musl"c  aJ;:ciou.sly  vulgar  Scat- 

•«as  a  m^'""^        1^        the  composers 

tZV  r  i'rres^n-V  S 
for  the  courtesan,  no  poignant  expres- 
sion of  oonverMon  and  repentance  no 

^ti'^back Jrdlng.'  Anatole_  France  re^^^ 
32:-:^„^"'^a^nd".hera^nX  po£^, 

=r;^r^=!^M^.,-: 

and  -jrvnatlc  value^  The  pro  ^^^^ 

r^'^r  now  a/r ang^d.  Is  effective,  al 
^^I'v^-X  it  Slves  little  Idea  otyri^^'^y- 
t  „Vr."  A<.rrf^n-s  impersonation  of  T 


,a„tuary,  although  Ifl 

  .v,v<.  «>r]^  and  I 

•r.,;  '  ii.'iiut  have 

iighf.i'-«3.  neptness; 
►  Ua  vein.  , 
,v*the  part  of  Xthanael 
„  thl.  city.  It  was  a 
,„„  in  a  role  admirably 
„pu8S  of  hl8  voice  and 
,  «  of  his  indisputable 
Hoffmann"  his  sing- 

-  ten  a...P.^»;^f  Xrrer?°of"hi: 

the  /f""*/A,3on    Yesterday  It 
„t  work  I'^t  season.  ^^^^^ 
was  not  easy  to  b«uev 
of  Athanael  was  that  o^ 
pertuttn,  a"d  maintenance 
t«p  of  intonation  /"^as  a  marked 

oTthe  '"«'°<>'^^',"J,;^and  dramatically 
difference.     VocaJiy      ^j^.^  ^^^^^^  The 

his  monk  wab  '"VJgtin^ished  by  fer- 
,mper.onHtlon  wa3  distlneu^^  ^^^^  ^^t- 

vor  that  did  not  oege  j  merely 

l„g.  by  an  nten»'J?^th  what  dignity  he 
melodramatic  Mlclas  announce  hie 

bade  the  slave  of  N»o^as  ^  ^^^^ 

arrival!  "^'"enr.^BeBted  AJnx 

,nael  who  m  t^s  scene  .  gs 
Idefylng  the  llBhtnlng.  ^  ^evtt^^A 

a  Uttl-  d^^a'''.^***^!..  great  and  expected 
in  trlf.e3  as  In  the  Rrea 

wsene.  U  '^".f^^.^^ria^  which  begins 
nunclatlon  "''Vn  a  commonplace  man- 
^ell  and  *n^/  '".fr  Marcoux.  who  was 
,ner.  the  voice  of  Mr.  ^,^^^,„,„atlon. 

'ti^af'd^ro^^efforthe^most  part  In  or-, 
' Twa.^TpKasur.  to  hsmr  sfsln  Uw] 

I      nt  Mr  Ijanko^. 
nobly  sonorous  voice  oj  Mr 

rnce^^'?e'ar'^^-^tCwas  not  vocally 

^'Ctfo^  ana  Tryan  were  the^l^^d- 
mg  dancers^ln  the  baUet. 
of  all  the  dancers  were  1 
orate,  and  that  of^  Mlss^O^^^^^^ 
becoming.     bhe  ,     fj^r  was  this 

ranras^a'^role'^:^'^.Tea.ing  to  the  eye 

-T^Vrwr 'a  and  enthusi- 

astlc  audience. 


"TOSCA"  mEVENING 

Puccini's   Work   Repeated    Befor.  I 
Crowded  Audience 

HO^TON    OPERA  HOUSE-Pucclnlsl 
•   Mr.  Moranaonl  conducted. 

 Miss  Dereynsl 

.Mr.  Sl'-'-hattl 
 ■.'.■..■Mr.  BiB" 

ui::::::..  ^" 


-I  ■.  a  riidoasi . 


.Mr 


.  .M 


ipereonati 
bo  remembered. 

Clement  Sings  In  Italian. 

I.ast  spring   Mr.    Clement   sang  the 
,        Rodolfo  in  French.    Last  night 
music  of  ^°l°^J^J^j,  and.  as  I  am  In- 

'^^  ^^"f  for  tl^e  flrit  time.  His  per- 
formed, for  the  nr=^  .  j,  other 
formance.  admirable  before  In  a' 

respects.  ^^^^^^YrJ^^r^l^^^  more  eu- 
■'r'^i  J,  Here  is  a  Rodolfo  who  looks 
phonious.   Here  is  a.  ^  ^^^.^ 

''%reni  Th'ere"  the'ame  finesse,  j 
i^^'sameNn^comparable  diction,  the  fX  | 

'";i;rrafe^To"uoLsirrhls  first  ap-  : 

not  so  constantly  bols  ero  ^^^^^ 
have  <:1^°««"  to  mak^  u. 
a  robust  one  ^"H  ^^'-J,^  vocally  and 
^^m°a^u'fali;°he  ga  Vn^can^e  to^ 
i  V  in  "hfs  ''rgeTusin?sra:^[n  his 
&g  th^t  Showed  him  to  be  a  singer 
^.nt^i^genc.  ^^^^  ^„ernoon. 

..,\-,^^-w^ihSl:sSLrn°rndtl^^^^ 
~ut  ^^d  ^'^^--^a,.- '  w«^ 
?;S^nr"Lnd    Messrs.-   Sacchettl  "^^l^^^ 

Kussell  r^^^^^{PhiX>  rrUstloalVr^^- 
.epetltlons^next  week:  ^^he^«-^      P      1  tX;'-.'""gtst:r%\cted  the  Part  -t^ 
[er's  •Louise,-  on  the  evening  of  ,      „  dramatic  torce  and  spirit  sn 
'unavoidably  .and  _so    uliy  ^^^n-  e.pression.___^Her  entrance^  w.^ 


rations 


tlon  of  any  noveu>  already 
-^d."^mer  X^^STt 
Knt  ^^-.o"  srugrsVa^at; U le 
yrproduced  here,  and  few  "^era  in 
.S?e  anT  -h  d°eUd^  attention  for  the 
SMllnlng  of  correct  and  convincing  en- 

■•^hfoperas  next  week  wHl  be^  Mon- 
■Roheme";  Wednesday.     lo.«ca  . 
■Thai.s";    Saturday  afternoon. 
Butterfly";    Saturday  .JN-en- 


day. 
Friday. 
'Madams 


"Maaama    dui.i>!.".7    .  — 
lug,  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 

MR.  SURETIES  LECTURE 

Thoma.9  Whitney  Surette,.staft  lecturer 
on  music  to  the  extension  delegacy  of, 
Oxford  University,  gave  the  fl"t  of 
three    lectures   on   Brahms  yesterdaj 


Rhythm  "\^"j^7Tn"t!h'e".c-ene.  that 
Quence  of  her  boay.  „      _   ,ot  .1 

followed    there   was   the  Httmg 
color,  the  significant  P'^^^-  „ 
play,  the  «POnt*neous  PO'e  t^« 
Uphasis  to  Oallet  »  P^o'*  music. 
Uon    to    Monsieur  "^[„ .  mibb 

valce.  This  Thaus  »  ^en  retains 
unlQue.  ""^."Itie  win  be  not  only 
ber  rare  gifts.  the>e  «u  ^ 

"  "^^^^mbfln  Iterative  demand, 
tliere  will  be  an  imi^  ^  „^ 

Mr.  Dalmores  was  seen  • 

Ueve,  for  the  "^-t^^  ^en?  to^^k  the  part  1 

Even  when  Mr.  Yemeni  palmores 
^-TrmoorT^nS  rhls^.Jrl,.ng  por- | 


;&«ne  time  ago  The  Herald  published 
jffi^salnst  polntsjvade  by  her. 

JkeReiomation  J-^rueni;! 

-  of  American      gome    good    Amer-  J 

'   English        loans    to  c«rtsm| 

lUtements  reiatln.  to  the  correct^t^ 

iJBngltsh  Amllcans  have  a 

Their  claim       that^  Ame'l  ^^^^^ 

right  to  their  own  ^j^^  cited  by 

Ofat  the  •'mlspronuncU.tlons 

Mrs.  Rogers  ^^5^^^?  developed  Hy 
ent  "American  language         ^^^^^  ^j^^^. 

»f  ^™*^'u\'"n  te  any  such  thing 
selves.  But  can  i„neuaKe.  '  we  ask, 
S  an  •■Af«^'^""ti^^ot  some  one  of 
*jthout  adopting  that  °i  ie,i  this 

run^r^e  tr  advent  of  the  May- 

"Slsh.  «,Xrdlang^a^^t-w'^ 
after  ail,  our  ^n^^^-^^'ted  a  s  fathers. 
The  language  our  Bmi^;,^„ted  Into 
who,  after  being  tra  ^^^^ations, 
American  80  ^^^^f  ^^erlcans.  Mrs- 
„ow  go  ^jy  tbe  n*^tna  English 
Rogers's  plea  ^""^  "Finn  Is  that  Eng- 
Sandard  °'  P[,°;^."^  ^Sucated  classes 
llSh,  as  spoken  b>  tiie  ..^gm- 
to  England  toda  .  has  back 

,ries  of  culture  J^*? a  younger  Eng- 
sufficient  *°o  foUow  its  lead. 

JSh  speaking  nation  to  to''°T:  i,Yoad 
The  protest,  therefore,  that  ^  the^^ 
jtalian  a-as  In  "ges  for  the ' 

itltuted,  as  Mrs.  ^Jogers  urges 

Srawling  P^o'°"ff"°",8°  American  and 
j^.cause   the  l^^tter        ^.m  | 
Serefore  ha?  a  right  to  be,  ^. 
Sisound.   Again  ofCenoe  »"  f  ''^^^  ^^  the 
»cing  the  letter  r  when  It  occu^  ^.^^^ 

TTiKldle  of  a  ''y"*f\!'  .^aee  to  Western 
.  .  ,  as  being  an  '  o"tr^^*  l.  gpeech." 
,,d.vuiuallty  J^n^t^^'te"  makes,  how- 
The  point  that  Mrs.  Rogers  ma 
.ver,  13  ^ometh  ng  independent  o^^^^ 
dispute  as  to  '"l^iob  to  „ 
1,  «  rong,  namely,  th^at  eupnow  ^^^^^ 
the  elimination      "le  so  ea l  ea  ^^^^^^ 

inasmuch  as  the  muslcaii}  , 
Sir  is  offended  by  it  and  'hat  the^e^^^^^ 
tire  question  resolves  Itself  m  ^^^^ 

jn  the  wearor.  frankly  to  the 

llogers  alludes  «rant  > 
van..,,,  perversions  of  Eng  lsn 
near,  in  the  mother  ^  ^,^,'^try^  ^^^^^^ 
Jusliy    remarks    that   sum  i 


flOine  under  th«  i 
••e  ear  marks  oc 
terjedlnK. 

Wo  would  Aik  the  ciltlcs  of  " 
(llreeted   effort  for   reform,  how 
■would   reconcile   the   ii     i' h.h 
oatlons— not  to  say  pers  < 
U«h  03  .spoken  In  the  nm 
Into  a  uniform  American  Ihi 
>re    consldf-r    the    matter  li 
Mid    dispassionately,    we    niu.'-i  ..>iini( 
that  each  peculiar  modification  adopted 
either  by  southerners,   by  western  or 
eastern     people,     are     In     their  turn 
■broKuea  peinillar  to  each  section,  as  aro 
the   Engll.ih   Cockneyisms,  the  North- 
umbrian burr,  etc..  In  tlie  old  country, 
and    that    as    purists    do    not  admit 
brogues  as  the  leffltimate  lajisuage  of 
any  country,  pure  English  aa  spoke.i  by 
cultivated    English    i.eople   must  nat- 
urally  be    the   one   and   only  proper 
standard  alike  for  oolh  covmtrles.  In 
working  for  a  reform  In  the  American 
To|ce  and  diction,  Mrs.  Hogera  appeals 
modestly,     not    aggressively,     to  the 
sense  of  fitness,  the  good  taste  and  the 
desire   for   an  adequate  expression  of 
themselves  lliat  should  belong  to  a  big 
Bouled  nation  whose  aspiration  Is  to- 
wards an  ever  broader  culture. 

X.  T.  Z. 


Disraeli 
and  His 


The  Herald  of  .last 
Sunday  quoted  from 
the  Dally  Telegraph 
Courtship  (London)  the  itoriy 
of  Disraeli's  courtship  as  told  In  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Monypenny's 
Biography,  which  has  recently  been 
published.  The  Telegraph  referred  to 
Disraeli's  passionate  -etter  of  farewell. 
The  Pair  Mall  Ga/.ette  gave  extracts 
from  It,  and  these  extracts  are  of  pe- 
culiar interest  now  that  Disraeli  Is  seen 
In  Boston  on  the  stage,  devoted  to  his 
Mary. 

'"I  avow,  when  I  first  made  my  ad- 
vances to  you,  I  was  influenced  by  no 
romantic  feelln^.s.  My  father  had  long 
wished  me  to  marry ;  my  settling  In  life 
was  the  implied,  though  not  stipulated, 
condition  of  a  disposition  of  his  prop- 
erty, which  would  have  been  convenient 
tg,  me.  I  myself^  about  to  commence  a 
practical  career,  wished  for  the  solace 
of  a  homo,  and  shrank  from  all  the  tor- 
turing passions  of  intrigue.  I  was  not 
blind  to  worldly  advantages  In  such  an 
alliance,  but  I  had  already  proved  that 
my  heart  was  not  to  be  purchased.  1 
found  you  In  sorrow,  and  that  heart  was 
touched.     •     ♦  • 

"Now  for  your  fortune :  I  write  the 
Bl-eer  truth.  That  fortune  proved  to  be 
much  less  than  I,  or  the  world.  Imagined. 
It  was.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, a  fortune  which  could  not  bene- 
fit me  In  the  slightest  degree ;  It  was 
merely  a  Jointure  not  greater  than  your 
station  required ;  enough  to  maintain 
your  establishment  and  gratify  your  pri- 
vate testes.  To'  eat  and  to  sleep  in 
that  house,  and  nominally  to  call  It  mine 
— these  could  be  only  objects  for  a  pen- 
niless adventurer.  Was  this  an  Induce- 
ment for  me  to  sacrifice  my  sweet  lib- 
erty, and  that  Indefinite  future  which 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  existence?  No ; 
wiien  months  ago  I  told  you  one  day 
that  there  was  only  one  link  between  u.s, 
1  felt  that  my  heart  was  Inextricably 
engaged  to  you,  and  but  for  that  I 
vpuld  have  terminated  our  acquaint- 
ance. From  that  moment,  I  devoted  to 
you  all  the  passion  of  my  being.  Alas ! 
It  has  been  poured  upon  the  sand ! 

"By  heavens,  as  far  as  worldly  Inter- 
t^\^  are  concerned,  your  alliance  could 
not  benefit  me.  All  that  society  can 
offer  is  at  my  command;  It  is  not  the 
apparent  possession  of  a  Jointure  that 
ever  elevates  position.  I  can  live,  as  I 
live,  without  disgrace,  until  the  inevi- 
table progress  of  events  gives  me  the 
i-  lependence  wiych  Is  all  I  require.  1 
have  entered  Into  these  ungracious  de- 
tails because  you  reproached  me  with 
my  interested  views.  No;  I  would  not 
condescend  to  be  the  minion  of  a  prin- 
cess; and  not  all  the  gold  of  Ophlr 
should  ever  lead  mo  to  the  altar.  •   •  • 

"Farewell.  I  will  not  affect  to  wish 
ybu  happiness,  for  it  is  not  In  your  na- 
ture to  obtain  It.  For  a  few  years  you 
may  flutter  in  some  frivolous  circle.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  sigh 
ttrr  any  heart  that  could  be  fond,  and 
despair  of  one  that  can  be  faithful.  Then  | 
will  be  the  penal  hour  of  retribution; 
then  you  will  think  of  me  with  remorse, 
admiration  and  despair;  then  you  will 
recall  to  your  memory  the  passionate 
heart  that  you  have  forfeited,  and  the 
genius  you  have  betrayed." 

The  reply  dispensed  with  all  finesse: 

"For  God's  sake,  come  to  me.  I  am 
111  and  almost  distracted.  I  will  answ'er 
all  you  wish.  I  never  desired  you  to 
1-nve  the  house,  or  Implied  or  thought 
a  n  ord  about  money.  I  received  a  most 
distressing  letter,  and  you  left  me  at 
lhR  moment  not  knowing?  •  •  •  j 
liTve  not  been  a  widow  a  year.  I  often 
tcel  the  apparent  Impropriety  of  mv 
present  position  •  •  •  I  am  devoted 
to  you." 

Eeinhardt's       "^^^re    has    been  so 
■'Vpnptian  discussion  about 

venenan        Kemhardt's  -a  ve- 

N^ht"  neUan  Night,"  produced 
I  in  London,  last  month,  and  net  only  or 

raccount  of  the  censorship  of  the- original 
I  version,  that  Mr.  W.  K.  Tltterton's  plc- 
ituresque  description  Is  now  pertinent,  i 
I    "The  scope  of  the  wordless  play  is  ■ 
(strictly  limited.  .As  In  the  page  of  the 


•ator  seems  eitM' 
'<r  to  be  lookh; 
til.;  j.iotuii  iL.ou^'h  a  strong  flelo- 
lass,  or  to  be  dreaming.  In  one  way 
!  another  he  feelB  c\it  oft  from  a  full 
iderstunding  of  the  meaning  of  what 
sees,  and  only  when  a  dream  efroot 
frankly  aimed  at  does  ho  overcome 
o  sense  of  loss.  Why  tliat  Is  so,  is 
iln;  In  dreams.  Images  are  Innumer- 
'lo,  articulate  sounds  almost  unique, 
round  one  articulation  will  whirl  a  mil- 
lion visions.  Therefore  It  was  that  'The 
Miracle'  failed— the  figures  of  that  spec- 
tator.girt  arena  were  absurdly  palpable, 
and  therefore  It  Is  that  the  choreo- 
graphic dramas  of  Bakst  and  Toklno 
Were  quite,  and  'Sumurun'  was  almost, 
!  siiocessful. 

"Vollmoeller  and  Relnhardt  were  right, 
then,  to  make  a  drenm— The  Dream  of 
the  Young  .Stranger— the  centre  of  thplr 
play.  'A  Venetian  Night,'  at  the  Palace 
Theatre.  But,  unhioklly,  the  prologue 
and  epilogue— when  they  are  anything 
—are  dreamy,  too.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  bound  to  be  so  In  a  play 
without  words.  As  a  consequence  the 
author  and  producer  have  had  to  em- 
ploy mechanical  devices  to  Indicate  the  i 
advent  and  fading  of  the  vision,  and 
what  we  actually  get  is  a  dream  with-  : 
in  a  dream.  But  full  advantage  has  not 
been  taken  even  of  tlie  means  at  dis- 
posal; the  change  of  atmosphere  might 
have  been  Indicated  by  a  decided  change 
In  the  manners  of  the  actors.  A  cltange 
was  made,  but  nothing  like  enough  of 
one.    Let  us  take  a  few  examples: 

"The  Bride!  Now,  your  first  thought 
will  be  that  a  woman  who  deceives  her 
husband  on  the  night  of  the  marriage 
(we  must  try  to  follow  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  story  before  the  censor 
glared  on  It)  with  an  old  lover  and  a 
new  friend  should  have  the  manners ! 
according;  on  second  thoughts  you 
realize  how  right  It  Is  she  should  have 
a  high  purity  of  demeanor  In  the  vision 
that  is  born  of  a  gentle  poet's  love.  But 
surely  before  and  after  the  dream  the 
lady  (who  does  actually ,  pass  the  night 
with  her  lover)  should'  have  another 
air. 

"Plplstrello.  —  This  typical  Italian 
loafer,  whose  grotesque  antics  are  a 
continual  undercurrent  of  the  dream, 
maintains  the  extravagance  of  his  ges- 
tures throughout  the  play.  In  the  dream 
the.v  were  excitingly  quaint,  out  of  it 
Ihcy  were  horseplay. 

"The  husband,  save  In  one  moment 
of  Inspiration,  is  the  same  stolidly 
drunken  and  smiling  idiot  In  and  out 
of  the  dream,  while  the  movements  of 
the  wake-a-day  dancers  are  less  Jolly, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  no  more  matter- 
of-fact  than  those  of  their  visionary 
reflections.  Other  instances  of  the  same 
fault  might  "be  given,  but  these  will  suf- 
fice. 

"Of  the  mechanical  devices  employed, 
the.  one  was  cheap  (a  vail  descends  as 
the  poet  falls  asleep),  the  other — the  i 
revolving  stage — was  tremendously  ef-  ' 
fpctlve.:  one  almo,?t  got  that  effect  of  In- 
stantaneous change  of  scene  which  Is 
peculiar  to  dream-pictures — almost,  but 
not  quite,  for  dream-pictures  fade  one 
Into  the  other,  and  here  the  line  of  de-  ' 
ninrcatlon  was  unavoidably  hard.  Never- 
theless, the  device  was  a  great  triumph. 
What  has  been  in  another  place  a  toy 
and  a  convenience  for  quick  scene-shift- 
ing was  here  so  sublimely  used  that  It 
almost   lifted  trickery   to  the  level  of 
high.  art.    The  very  motion  of  the  stage 
served  to  hypnotize  us. 
[    "And  It  helped  to  show  us  the  pur- 
suit of  the  gentle  stranger  laden  with 
the  dead  body    of   the   lover — through 
room  on  room,  across  endless  balconies, 
and  over  the  recurring  bridge  of  tie, 
cnna! — with  occasional  Jumps  Into  his 
bed  when  it  appears  Invltlhglv  on  the  I 
,riim  of  the  vision.    A  marvelious  pur-' 
Isuit,  breathle.ss  and  desperate,  yet  com-  \ 
pact  with  a  grim  humor  most  exactlv  i 
true  to  the  spirit  of  dream.  Tlie  dreamer  | 
appears  among  the  dancers  laden -^Ith  I 
his  incubus — the  husband  dances  round  I 
with  them.    •  •  •  The  dreamer  throws  ! 
the    body    Into    the    canal — Plplstrello  ' 
fishes  It  out  again,  and  then  another  I 
such,  and  another,  and  another — piling  ' 
thorn  all  up  against  the  poor  poet,  at  i 
whom  tliey  glare  with  fishy  eyes.  •  •   •  i 
Later   on   we   see   the   horrid    row  of 
corpses  leaning  cheek  by  Jowl  over  the  I 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  puffins?  at  their 
cigars.     (Why  were  they  smoking?  you 
ask.  Because  the  officer-lover  was  smok- 
ing when  last  the  dreamer  saw  him,)  , 
But    the   splendid    Inevitable    touch   Is  ' 
v.  herv  the  sleeper  awakes  and  finds  the  1 
husband  lying  ■  dead  drunk  across  •<  bis  i 
chest.  ,  I 

"Apart  from  the  dream.  'A  Venetian 
Night'  were  of  little  worth,  and  little' 
^re  has  been  taken  with  It.   The  right 
to  Its  title  is  not  established,  for  wives  | 
deceive  tfieir  husbands  in  other  towns  ; 
than  Venice.   The  scenery,  probably  of 
set  purpose,  is  drab  and  uninviting,  and  i 
the  action  is  about  as  dramatically  sig.  ' 
niflcant  as  the  acrobatics  of  the  Bo-  I 
gannys.  Even  the  dream,  when  the  ac-  ! 
tlon  Is  not  at   full   tilt.   Is  often  at  I 
fault,    though   perhaps   the   censor   Is ' 
partly  to  blame.  Yet  certain  quesOonr! 
must  be  asked:  Wliy,  when  the  step  i 
of  the  husband  Is  heard  on  the  stair  ! 

!l°\u*''t  °fficer-iover  disappear 
through  the  balcony  window,  through 
which  he  has  tried  to  entice  the -lady? 
Mould  anybody  who  knew  anything  of 
an  Austrian  officer  (or  of  an  English  of- 
ficer for  that  matter)  imagine  that  he 
could  commit  suicide  In  the  presence  of 
his  mistress  and  her  husband?  How- 
does  the  wife  persuade  her  husband  to 
quit  her  when  once  his  suspicions  have 
been  aroused?  Why  does  the  lady  rinir 
so  furiously  at  the  bell,  and  what  does 
Bhe  say  to  the  landlord  when  he  comes? 


St,       L        '°  ""^P         husbani  I 
■  '^"^  Ksstures  of  the  landlord 
the  dreamlr'7"'*'"*-  ^^'V  ''All 

me  Do<i> —since  he  has  be«n  the  na^nlvf 
spectator  of  th.  whole  drerm?  ^ 
ir,vl    I   ♦  '-"-knowledged  that  the  cen- 
tral part  of  'A  Venetian  Nlghf  pr<HJuoe<. 

Relnh^l^^".  ""r'  '^"^  anythlnTX 
Relnhardt  has  done  In  England.  It  mav 
be  guessed  that  the  grimly-fanuStlc 
imagination  Is  Vollmoeller'e.  But  the 
be 'put  o  \h'  If^°'^'"^  stage  must 
H«  r^L  ""^'^  °'  ''>°  producer. 

He  may  use  It  on  one  other  occasion, 

MrU^H  "  «^  splendid 

trick,  but  stage  tricks  of  so  material  a 


character  soon  cease  to  have  any  spirit 

Zvm-nt ^  "^"^  't"  flrst^m- 

piojment  it  does  not  give  the  ahanii.t. 
spiritual  feeling  of  dre^n^^ one  is  aTt^^ 
""^^  *°  elaborately  tricked, 

or.    ,     Jjw  wherein  to 

speak,  of  thQ.actlng.  but- a  word  of  praise 
must  be  given  to  Maria  Carml.  With 
in  already  hinted  at,  she 

filled  the  part  exceedingly  well.  Impos- 
sible would  It  be  to  put  more  fire  Into 
dumb-show  motion.  Impossible  to  moye 
with  more  gracious  dignity  and  dainty 
equipoise.  The  dreamer  was  not  .so 
good.  He  was  too  much  a  parody-figure 
In  make-up  and  In  acting.  But  It  is  dif 
flcult  to  put  blame  on  Individual  actors 
In  a  production  so  much  the  work  of 
one  man. 

"To  conclude:  the  oW  dogma,  dumb- 
show  movement,  must  run  to  rhythm 
or  it  will  run  to  folly.  The  excellent 
incidental  music  of  Bermann,  with  Its 
memories  of  Heine,  should  have  been 
more  Implicitly  followed." 


Mr.  Faversham  Mr.  Faversham 

on  Plutarch  andr,''°'',/''°''"'^"°° 
ot  Julius  Caesar- 
Shakespeare  will  be  seen  here 
this  week  beginning  tomorrow  night, 
has  this  to  say  about  the  characters  In 
"Julius  Caesar"  as  portrayed  by  Plu- 
tarch and  Shakespeare: 

"In  the  light  of  later  historical  r«- 
eearcb  It  li  very  latwtttpg  to  .look  late 


ihe  characters  of  the  various  person- 
ages that  iiguro  in  'Julius  Caesar'  as  - 
thev  were  drawn  by '  Plutarch  and  i 
Shakespeare.  As  Is  very  generally  | 
Imown,  Shakespeare  was  indebted  for  | 
practlcolly  all  the  persons  as  well  as 
the  plot  of  his  Roman  drama  to  the 
historian  Plutarch.  In  no  quarter  Is 
the  extent  of  this  Influence  better  dem- 
onstrated than  in  the  picture  oi  Caesar 
himself  which  Shakesp^re  gives.  The 
Caesar  of  the  play  is  by  no  means  the 
commanding,  almost  genius-like  figure 
of  history;  instead  he  is  a  braggart,  a 
blusterer,  an  Invalid,  a  petty  tyrant, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  he  .s 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  a  Caesar  which 
Plutarch  gives  us  In  his  famous  'Ln-es.' 
In  oth^v  words,  Shakespeare  modelled 
his  Caesar  precisely  after  that  of  Plu- 
rarch  and  Plutarch  does  not  give  us 
at  all  the  Caesar  of  history  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  Plutarch  was.  a  Grecian 
who  lived  a  Century  after  the  ■down- 
tall  of  Rome,  and  In  his  vi'ritlngs  ht 
tried  to  oppose  Roman  heroes  to  Grec- 
ian and  always  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Romans.  Thus  his  Caesar  Is  a 
weakling  with  none  of  the  sincerity, 
the  magnanimity,  the  Iron  will  of  the 
real  Caesar;  and  Shakespeare,  having 
Plutarch  for  his  only  source  of  refer- 
ence, naturally  enough  gives  us  the 
same  sort  of  man.  -  oi.  ,  » 

In  the  same  way,  Plutarch  and  Shake- 
speare both  paint  for  us  a  Brutus  who 
Is  a  stole  of  almoBt  flawless  noblUty.  a 
dreamer  who  dwells  ever  among  his 
books.  And  such  In  fact  was  the  real 
Brutus.  It  Is  the  same  with  the  other 
leading  characters— Shakespeare  accepts 
them  Just  as  they  stand  In  Plutarch, 
and  Includes  them  Intact  in  his  dramatic 
scheme,  with  a  single  exception.  That 
i<  CasBlusY  If  you  will  compare  the 
Casaluo  of  Plutarch  with  the  Casslus  of 
Shakespeare  you  will  find  the  latter  s  13 
far  more  crafty,  far  deeper,  far  more 
subtle,  a  very  much  wilier  villain,  and 
by  thus  intensifying  the  man's  nature. 
Shakespeare  very  much  Improves  the 
tenseness  of  the  dramatic  clash  ajid 
struggle  in  his  play,  and  evinces  his 
marvellous  Intuitive  sense  of  dramatic 
effect 

"  \nother  difference  that  p^o^•es  verj- 
mt'erestlng  exists  In  Shakespeare  9 
treatment  o*  the  multitude,  the  mob. 
Plutarch  w'nen  he  refers  to  a  Roman 
crowd  does  so  with  deference,  for 
Rome  possessed  a  wonderful,  complex, 
cosmopolitan  motley.  Not  so  Shake- 
speare's, London,  for  London  crowds 
were  low,  dirty,  very  much  the  du!> 
rabble.  So  when  he  came  to  write  oi 
mobs  STiakespeare  was  blinded  by  the 
orese'nt  In  which  he  lived,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  hide  his  contempt  for  tbe 
niultltu.ie.  Early  in  play,  Shakespeare 
.'lavs,  speaking  of  the  Roman  populace 
that  ha.'l  offered  Caesar  a  crown,  'The 
rabblement  hooted  and  clapped  their 
cheeped  hands  and  threw  up  their 
sweaty  night  caps  and  uttered  such  a 
ileal  of  stinking  breath— that  it  bad  al- 
most choked  Caesar.'  Now  when 
Shakespeare  wrote  those  lines  and  a 
number  of  others  in  the  play,  he  saw 
in  his  mind's  eye  nolther  a  Roman 
crowd  as  Plutarch  pictures  It,  nor  a 
Roman  crowd  as  it  actually  was.  In- 
stead he  saw  -  the  London  mob  of  hl« 
own  day.  and  unconsciously  portrayed  , 
It  as  the  Roman  jwpulace,  wJilch  goes  to 
prove  that  even  the  great  dramatist  | 
was  human."  I 
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how  serlOTlrty  the 

I..  ..lon'-rstaketbslrmj- 
i,,-ill  Shows.  Mr.  Tlt- 
a  Fiddler  terton  indulges  himself 
In  this  rhapsody  over  a  fiddler  known 
in  Boston. 

"At  the  Palace  Theatre  and  tho  Pal- 
ladium may  be  seen  and  heard  ^Inaldo. 
'The  wandering  musician'  he  lets  the 
program  call  him,  but  'The  gipsy  fiddler' 
Is  his  true  title.  When  his  number 
springs  to  life  on  the  indicator  the  ele- 
gant conductor  leans  back  In  his  seat 
and  Bhrugs  his  shoulders  desparlngly. 
What  can  we  do  with  a  fellow  who 
mocks  at  the  melody  and  Juggles  with 
the  time?  Of  what  use  are  our  elo- 
quent gestures,  so  greatly  admired  by 
the  ladies,  when  this  devil  of  a  street 
fiddler  deliberately  Ignores  them  and 
Jerks  on  at  his  own  sweet  will.  Natu- 
1  rally  we  shall  not  bo  far  degrade  our- 
selves as  to  abandon  our  metfonofhic 
one-two-three  to  follow  the  vagaries  of 
his  squeaking  pig  fiddle. 

"Ho  slouches  6n  to  the  stage,  dressed 
jln  a  colored  cotton  Jacket  and  patched, 
jshabby  trousers  that  were  never  new — 
'the  neck  Is  bare  to  the  open  shirt,  the 
-fiddle  and  bow  are  carried  negligently 
as  a  fencer  carries  his  mask  and  foil,  or 
a  bootblack  his  box  and  brushes. 

"The  face  Is  white,  and  there  are  bags 
round  the  eyes — artificially  painted?  ono 
wonders — to  give  that  air  of  tired  de- 
bauch. The  eyelids  are  lowered,  but  the 
thin-pressed  Hps  have  a  mocking  smile. 
He  slouches  to  the  footlights,  heaves  his 
fiddle  into  position  and  looks  at  you 
steadily  with  brilliant,  wicked  black 
eyes.  Really  he  Is  a  devil  of  a  fellow. 
You  would  not  like  to  meet  him  late  at 
night  on  a  country  road  •  where  the 
lamps  are  as  sleepy  and  as  infrequent 
as  the  policeman. 

"He  draws  his  bow  in  a  thin  shudder 
across  the  strings,  mocking  you  as  he 
does  it  He  flows  into  the  tune,  breaks 
it  abruptly  with  queer  little  Jerks  and 
quavers  and  slides  from  phrase  to 
phrase.  The  fiddle  sings,  and  cries,  and 
laughs,  and  groans;  it  trips,  and  leaps, 
and  dances.  The  bow  la  a  whip,  a 
ra<lcelt  %  MynxA  flicktBg  It,  bentlas  it, 

pricking  it  to  ever  more  extravaganfl 
antics     And  always,  high  up  In  the ' 
treble,     sounds  a  thin  little  tinkling 
string.     And  always  the  body  of  the 
fiddler  bends  and  sways  to  the  measure, 
the  wicked  black  eyes  stare  steadily  at 
you  or  at  the  gallery,  and  the  thin- 
pressed  Hps  have  a  mocking  smile. 
"The  fiddle  Is  alive,  it  spurns  and 
j  yields  to  the  tense  eml)races  of  the  bow 
i  that  tortures  and  goads  It  to  frenzy. 
,1  It  Is  not  a  fiddle;  It  Is  a  woman  he 
danoeg  with! — savo-gely,  tenderly,  wlld- 
'  ly — moving    hither  and    thither  with 
i  stealthy  stride.    It  U  not  the  fiddle;  It  Is 
1  us  he  plays  upon,  w'ith  the  taunting  ca- 
{  ressea  of  his  bow  and  his  bod.v,  and  the  \ 
j  provoking  challenge  of  his  glance.  He 
i  la  a  comedian,  who  Juggles  with  the 
j  strings  as  that  one  does  with  his  voice, 
1|  and  that  one  with  a  cannon  ball,  a  bil- 
liard cue,  and  a  piece  of  paper.  He 
tears   from   out   hl3  fiddle   a  hundred 
!  voices  and  echoes  of  voices — haunting, 
i:  bizarre.    The  poor  Instrument  shudders 
at  the  indignity  and  looks  appealingly 
to  the  conductor,  who  keeps  his  eyes 
I  down  and  goes  on  stolidly  beating,  one- 
twp-three,    one-to-three,      as  though 
there  were  no  gypsies  in  the  world,  and 
music  were  as  simple  as  the  multiplica- 
tion table. 

"He  got  at  the  conclusion  of  his  turn 
the  other  night  at  the  Palladium  an 
ovation  as  spontaneous  and  overwhelm- 
ing as  It  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
witness.  The  applause  lasted  for  many 
minutes,  with  the  curtain  down  and  thrf! 
band  playing  again  and  again  the  over-  ! 
ture  for  the  succeeding  turn. 

"Surely  a  perfect  cabaret  artist!  Can 
you  not  imagine  him  slouching  through 
the  crowd  of  little  tables,  firing  dark 
glances,  burring  discords  and  sentimen- 
tal cadences  to  right  and  loft?  But  he 
must  not  play  classical  music;  the  me- 
chanical flights  of  perfected  technique 
are  not  for  him;  let  him  remember  that 
he  Is  a'  gipsy;  and,  In  this  life  or  an 
earlier  one,  played  In  the  village  streets 
of  some  near  eastern  country.  He  would  1 
lose  his  way  in  the  metropolitan  life  of  a 
symphonic  poem." 


[To  the  EMltor  of  The  Herald: 

Notes  on  in.  John  W.  Ryan's 

Interesting  notes  about 
"Damon  and  "Rosma  Meadows," 
—  ,  ■  „  last  Sunday,  he  eug- 
rytmas  gests  that  the  play 
was  often  given  at  the  Boston  Museum 
and  thinks  that  It  held  the  stage  all 
through  the  SOs.  Atf  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  play  was  given  in  Its  entirety  at 
the  Boston  Museum  on  only  IS  days 
from'  1849  to  1854  This  does  net  count 
the  number  of  irerformances,  as  on  a 
certain  Fourth  of  July  "Roslna 
Meadows^'  was  acted  six  or  seven 
times.  A  large  number  of  these  per- 
formances were  benefits,  as  this  piece 
.seemed  to  be  a  favorite  with  certain 
players.  • 

"Damon  and  Pjthias,"  which  will  be 
revived  at  tho  Castle  Square  this  weak, 
has  such  an  interesting  stage  history 
that  It  Is  rather  remarkable  that  more 
about    Bonlm'.s    drama    has   not    been  : 
published.     It  was  acted  for  the  first ! 
time  at  the   Covent  Garden  Theatre,  j 
London,  on  Monday  evening.  May  28. 
1821.    with   Macready   as    Damon,  and 
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rBarlPs  Kembl*  fts  Pythla- 
.1,,.  thei-  of  I'ytUlas,  was 
J  ipmso,  B  player  whf 

■  i\  debut  aa  lago  on  < ' 
j?owety  Theatre,  \n  > 
was   acted   by    "H' -  m 
»-,.)•  .      wrll   known   In   Bos-.on  a 
■:  or.    Ho  died  here  July  27, 
on    was    played    by  Mtes 
Coui'.tens  of  Harrington,  an  ac' 


Footc- 


tress  whose  biography  would  make  In- 
terestlnr  reading.  Less  than  foftr 
months  aXttr  London  saw  the  play  K 
waa  acted  at  the  Park  Theatre  In  New 
Tork,  but  was  not  a  great  success  on  ■ 
account  of  the  weaJmes')  of  the  Damon  j 
of  the  cast.  Tliomas  A.  Cooper  was  the 
first  actor  to  show  Americans  how  the 
part  should  be  played,  and  Forrest 
learned  much  ol  his  "business"  from 
thf  cider  player.  The  South  first  recoE- 
nlzrd  Cooper's  greatness  when  he  acted 
Damon,  and  It  became  a  play  that  was 
decicle'ily  popular  below  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  "Damon  and  Pythias"  has 
seldom  been  seen  by  this  generation. 
Its  last  professional  performance  In 
Boston  was  at  the  historic  Museum  19 
years  a«o,  when  Frederick  Warde 
acted  Damon  and  Liouls  James  waa 
seen  as  jWa  friend.         J.  B.  ClAPP. 

DEBUSSYITES 
HAVEJNNING 

Mmes.  Garden  and  DeCourcy 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

i    T'lo.   second   Sunday    concert   at  the 
Boston  opera  House  took  plaj-e  yes_ 
temay    »"ernoon.     Mr    CaPl^^  . 
ducted.    The  solo  singers  ^ve.  e 
Garden  and    De  Courc  '    s^nd  Me 

Dlas,  I'lP'"'^"",«"i^*The  program  was 
lan.l  was  the  pianist    The  Progran 
,lPvr,ted  to  compositions  of  R^-meau  ana 
„.•„  ,. sy  and  was  as 
'  ,  ,  ,  Overture  to  }'*2i'' Vat M 

female  ^horui);   pia'"-:  P-am- 
■mlTnne-  DebuMT.  Homm»»e  a 
■^   w  "  dance,  with  accompanl. 
v  Mr  ropeland);  Nocturnes 

ion    by    Caplet,    "Ce»t  I 
',         ,,. use"  -Void  deF  Frvjltl,  ae« 

V-'  :V.'^7"..  ■■Artette.  OubUees-;  (MU3 
l'^;^,;,,   ,1...   I'hlldren'f  Corner  (orche«- 

''ocbu'^-.' rniusio  to  Bossettl's  "Blessed 
I.amo7.er'  Is  not  too  w«ll  known  here.  It 
wa^  first  performed  Ht  a  concert  of 
Mr^e  Salisbury's  pupils  ^'^^"X.^^Uunt 
tr^  on  Dec.  10.  IMS.  when  Mrs.  Hunt 
.a  ,«  ?ho  music  of  the  Damoze  and  the 
Vftrrator  Mr.  Gebhard  was  the  plan- 
u  'rhls  -was  the  first  performance  In 
h.  lT,uted  States.   The  t.ecllla  Society, 

iTi-Anch  In  38S5,  ana  it  ap 
^,:Xd'l%.K  to  pebussy,  Who  b^ 
^.n  work  on  the  music  at  Rome  ^'^^l^^ 

•tht  ^em  the  m^'stilHtaly  of  Dante 
i;:;«.^;ra    Angellco     Of    ascetics  and 

l^^rve^b^  Ko';.lttl's  p^er  ..  sensu- 
l  w  t'  ascetic  in  its  mysticism.  De- 
nt  t^e  score  with  his  symphonic 
rrintemps"  as  hl»  V^Xd  the' 
,,,emy  The  suite  shocked  the 
members.  The  cantata  was 
1    with    some    reserve,    and  It 

■vould  have  been  P"f»'-'"*^?l^'"',f  thel 
servatory    according  to  custom.  If  the 
composer' had  not  rebelled  because  the 
!.ur   Tiaq    iudsed    unworthy    of  tnis 
Vhe  ^rstVforma^^^^^^^  ^J'^ 

Tr^  Tt^^s  n^o^^hU^d-aglln*  un't"l  Del 
fnterest   In   Debussy's  other 

^:;^:::^h:jr'^nXttic^iiat.-jni^ 

;lcastres,"  ^Xwiox  subscribers 

knd  annoyed  .<"^.S^is  sy!"  "De- 
I  by  their  shouts  of    De-ous  sj 

the 


^  I, lit  til"  music  for  thr 

insUouB  an  ' 
.  .  BO  that  I- 
;;i.jaglit.  "C   Xi-iinyson's  St. 
1  than  that  of  the  woman 

 one  of  the  nngellc  host 

!  arrocJ  Hie  oar  of  heaven  as  she  leaned 
,  ,',  It  longlnif  for  her  lover. 

Mme  de  Courcy  narrated  clearly  and 
did  not  att.  nipl  to  Rive  the  musto  undue 
importance.  The  chorus  slnglne  was  of 
pure  aualltv  and  the  singers  had  evi- 
dently been  carefully  prepared.  ; 

Mr  Caplet  has  orchestrated  the  ac-i 
companlment  of  the  two  ariettes  of 
Debussy.  Such  experiments  are  not 
always  successful.  Hugo  Wolf,  for  ex- 
ample orchestrated  the  accompaniment 
of  his  song  "Er  let's,"  and  the  effect  is 
■reater  when  the  song  is  sung  with  a 
Siano.  Mr.  Caplet.  thoroughly  Imbued 
with  the  Debussylan  spirit,  was  tortu- 


Tn  orcipr  to  di-i'      'bl'<  riioi.'-" 
',.n,  the  Actr.  '  '  " 

II  theatrical 
.(u  or  the  lovelle.^t  \-...nie.n  o.  i.  - 
stage  Who  are  aclivel*-  intevesle.i 
woman's  franchise  movement  too 
One  of  the  features  of  the  progn 
a  tableau,  "The  Awakening  of  ^^ 
In  which  15  beautiful  women 
turesquely  clad. 


\i«  im- 


of  Verlalne-9   meaning   and   Pf^^^^^y  ^ 

^^--.l^^ih^i^/r^^J^' 

l^^C'c?plfanri;"'not  yield  to  the 
te.^^iat^.n'tVorcing  tone  because  he 

-^orSce^  was  Xr^a^rrizTas  ;ver 
II  .elicacy  -d  -^rc/s^Ce'be^ncard 

Jra^riori^ple^-'rKaiJJLr^^Jre 
li.tL:"t?ng%le«^  to  students  Of  Perl^^^^ 

.--^IT^^J^H'^een 
a   better  choice.     That  to 

The  one  sung  yesterday,  aetacnea  . 
I,,  operatic  'situation    had  little  nter 
est  for  a  general  public;  In  fact  u  waa 
boresome  and  not  well  s""^- 

There  was  a  very  large  audience,  whlcn 
iusuned  attentively  to  '-^ru^ent^^^^^ 
music  of  Bameau  and  Debussy  as 

to  Miss  Garden.  The  piano  p.eces 


I  ntermezio. 

Again  we  recommend  earnestly  "The 
Piri^es"*wn  Book'  as  a  Christmas  gift 
r„  tnv  healthy,  adventurous  boy.  Un- 
fortunat^y  "  is  not  easily  obtained. 
^hTedUlon  of  editions  Is  the  one  pub- 
lished  In  Portland,  Me.,  In  1859.  ine 
wonder  is  that  Mr.  Mosher  has  not  re- 
printed it.  The  title  page  includes  a 
Picture  of  "Glbbs  carrying  the  Dutch 
rirl  on  Board."  H  Is  a  rude,  vigorous 
drllv?ng  an'd  the  Dutch  glri  is  at  lea^t 
S  feet  6  inches  in  height. 

Richard    Middleton.    whose   death  Is 
deeplv  mourned  in  England    where  he 
in  life  was  hardly  appreciated,  den  ed 
"Treasure  Island"  anything  of  genuine 
pS.ttcal  virtue.    He  thought  Stevenson 
wrote  in  fear  of  the  stern  parental  eye. 
The  nlrate  world  was  to  Middleton  as 
the  worid  described  in  the  Restoration 
Draina  was  to  Leigh  Hunt.  Lamb  and 
Haz™tt   ficltious.  fantastical,  with  men 
and  women  not  subject  to  the  moral 
law  as  eenerally  understood.    A  boy.  he 
revened   in   stories   of   pirates.    "It  is 
hard"  he  wrote,  "if  our  hearts  may 
not  'go  out  to  those  gloomy  vessels, 
with  their  cargoes  of  gold  and  courage 
and    ruin,    that    sail,    It    seems,  the 
mental  seas  of  youth  no  more.  Were 
e«  ;  thev  really  bad  for  us.  tho?e  sanguinary 
Zais,"   as   tussles,  those  starlet  nights  of  dlBSlPa- 
■rote  two  tlon'/    A  pinafore  would  wipe  away  a 
deal  of  blood,  and  the  rum.  though  we 
might  drink  It  boiling,  like  QuUp   in  no 
wise   lessened  our  Interest  in  home- 
made cake." 


Against  Venu«. 

To    go    back    to    the  show 
women  in  London,  the  show  of 
ful  actresses"  fervent  In  the  cause  of 
woman   suffrage.     Mr.   A.   K.  Crawley 


of  fair 
"beautl- 


as  to  Miss  Garden.  The  piano  pieces   —      ^^^^  ^  curious  article 

the  cantata,  the  second  nocturne  and  t lie  ..increasing  beauty  of  women, 

artettes  were  «»P«<=;,^>!X,l"i^?'/'*corner  arguing  that  th.  figure  of  the  modern 
not  mention  the   "Children  s  qojnf^;    ^.g^an   i.''   iiiflniloly   superior    to  the 

C  tJTese  pieces       '"'^"""^'^j  °  ^riS  '"^'^  ^"^^^  '^"r"^'"':':' 

popular  nature  ^'t^*"^,,  •"„,^X^^^  ungentlomanly    things   about  the 

*?""rt  wa^^Jo^   occ;t,rn?or\heV««.  of  Mllo.    Th.  foUowln,  rtaU- 

rbuslyltT  Tor^.^  ^-'^   —  *°  ■  -  -  - 


it  ion  Miss  Garden  sang  w  th 
,«  dreaminess  of  ^XP^^^'"" 
,  fervent  as  the  damozel  grew 

Xt  s^rrwilh-'h^r'  parU'^Ta" 
^L"'  The"'  Isk  s  rbef're  her  was  chi.fly 

oT  dic^£-^^,!,- 

nrsx.  of  a. I  '     ,^  g^^Vj         the  ori- 

•i«  ,  m  his  mystlclsna. 

■\tal?.  ,  \a  mvtt\c  ettiprl.al 

v.-  DebusB}  s  music  la  m>sttc.  e 


PhrThrmany^ouid-s^ek  admission 
to  the  fo.O- 

lillE-  SEMBEICH'S  BUCITAI 

•Mot-  Marcclla  Sembrich  gave  a  song 
recuat  m  Bymphony  Hall  yesterday 
XAoon.   Frank  La  Forge  was  at  the 

'  The" audience  completely  filled  the  ball, 
most  of  the  platform  being  occupied. 
Tnd  even-  bit  of  standing  room  taken.  | 
U  was^lstlnctly  a  friendly  audience 
and  the  effect  of  this  was  evldeiit  y  not 
Tost  on  the  singer,  who  responded  to  the 
enthusiastic  reception  with  spirit  and 

'Tt^rhr'close.  despite  the  fa*t  that  the 
recital  had  Isated  over  two  hours  the 
audience,  by  spontaneous  agreement,  re- 
malned  seated  until  Mme.  S^jnbr  ch  had 
given  "Coming  Thro'  the  Bye  fault- 
lessly and  with  stirring  expression. 

The  program  had  a  wide  lange  ahd 
varied  Tn  mterest.  It  waa  divided  into 
four  parts,  consisting  of  classic  songs 
and  airs,  classic  German  Ueder,  French, 
and  English  songs  and  folksongs  of  va- 
rious countries.  The  la^t  part  involved 
the  use  of  eight  different  languages 

Beethoven's  "Der  Kuss"  opened  the 
recital  and  was  sung  with  delicate  feel- 
ing and  expression.  This  was  followed 
hv  selections  from  Mozart,  Paradies  and 
Handel  and  by  the  delightful  "Fingo  per 
mlo  dUetto"  by  an  unknown  17th  century 

^Groups  of  lledcr  by  Sohubert,  Schu- 
mann and  Cornelius  followed,  and  woie 
sung  with  restrained  expression  and 
vocal  smoothness. 

Dfbussy,  Dalcroie  and  Ma-ssenet  rep- 
resented the  French  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  two  Bongs  by  Mr.  La  P  orge 
were  delightful  In  themselves  and  well 
received. 

Among  the  folksongs  was  the  Nor- 
wegian "Kom  hjyha."  the  rlngln? 
t  notes  of  which  Jenny  Llnd  sang  all  over 
'  Europe  and  America  80  years  ago.  A 
Grecian  cradle  song,  picked  up  In 
Smyrna,  and  a  peculiar  Russian  folk- 
song, with  but  one  phrase  curiously  re- 
Iterated,  were  oddities  that  Mme.  Sem- 
brlch'B  art  made  interesting  despite 
their  unaccustomedness. 

Mme.  Sembrich  was  In  good  voice  and 
i  genial  humor.  She  sang  several  extra 
'bumbers  and  repeated  some  that  the 
audience  specially  liked.  Her  charm  of 
personality  and  the  spontaneity  of  her 
art  made  the  afternoon  seem  more  like 
«n  Informal  gathering  of  r-irnd^  thsif 
m  formal  recital. 


Comic  newspapers  in  England — that  is, 
periodicals  published  and  circulated  as 
C0mlc — portray  the  woman  anxious  to 
vote,  "as  a  female  void  of  charm,  a 
woman  generally  of  middle-age,  loose- 
limbed,  angular,  witli  long  teeth,  a  harsh 
voice,  and  a  fearsome  facial  expression." 
A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
h.lngs  this  cliarge  against  the  English 
humorists,  those  of  :M-rarat  and  those 
that  are  brummagem.     The  choir  will 
now  sing : 
'  -  r  fshe  used  to  live  in  3hin-hon'<  AiVv 
the  boys  alt  railed  li'> 
Sally. 


ment  is  of  speoiai  interest  In  view  of  the 
recent  discussion  whether  the  major!! 
of  women  are  knock-kneed. 

"•I'he  classical  ideal  Ignores  that 
obliqutly  inward  set  of  woman's  limbs, 
which  Is  a  kind  of  lateral  equivalent  of 
the  previous  character.  To  the  ignorant 
It  freq\iently  ,?lves  an  Impression  that 
the  figure  is  linock-kneed.  Putting  the 
matter  boldly,  without  fear  of  words,  one 
may  say  that  the  highest  type  of  fe- 
male figure  is  knock-kneed,  for  this 
character  means  breadth  of  hips,  a  bio- 
logical essenUaJ  of  the  highest  type.  To 
the  Greelt  artret,  however,  the  Idea  of 
anyt'iiing  knock-kneed  was  anathema. ' 
He  uses  the  most  curious  devices  of 
postuf-e  to  avoid  It,  when  he  does  n< 
frankly  discard  it  for  male  stralghtne 
of  knee.  The  relatively  longer  torso  of 
woman  niisled  the  classical  artists  into 
the  bolif;  tliat  she  was  too' short  in  the 
I  leg.  .'^ci.'onlingly  they  (Uted  her  with 
legs  disproportionately  long.  The  Ren- 
aissance artists  were  apt  to  go  further; 
Michael  Angelo's  "Dawn,"  for  Instance, 
is  a  monstro-sity  in  tWs  respect. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  Messrs. 
Benson,  Dallin,  Philip  L.  Hale,  Paxton, 
Pratt  and  Tarbell  on  this  subject.  Is 
Mr.  Crawlej^  an  acute  critic,  or,  as  his 
countrymen  would  say,  "balmly  in  the 
crumpet." 

The  Modern  Type. 

Mr.  Crawley  goes  further:  he  approves 
the  high  lieel.  for  it  obviates  flat-footed- 
ness,  emphasizes  the  characteristically 
rotatory  method  of  her  locomotion,  as- 
sists and  accentuates  the  forward  tilt 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.    He  ap- 
plauds the  hobble  skirt,  because  It  ex- 
presses  "the   characteristic   outline  of 
'  the  lower  limbs;  In  particular  the  key- 
1  note  of  that  outline,  namely,  the  conl- 
'  cal  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
as  compared  with  Its  columnar  shape 
In  man."    He  waxes  warm  In  his  eulogy 
of  the  corset,  "a  socond  skin,  and  like 
the  first.  It  protects  the  inner  woman 
i  and  supplies  a  'model'  for  the  outer, 
j  Aesthetically  U  expresses  the  highest 
'development  of  female  beauty,     it  is 
'  no  chance  coincidence  that  Its  low-cut 
I  upper  edge  is  an  ex8X"t  replica,  of  the 
I  frill  of   sunflower   petals   from  which 
the  famous  bust  of  Rlytie  emerges." 
I    Thus    the    modern    woman    and  her 
dressmakers  have  hit  upon  what  Mr. 
Crawley  .styles  "the  second  movement  of 
woman's    beauty."   This   Is   not  width 
but  depth.   "It  may  or  may  not.  be  as- 
sctflated  with  length,  but  the  probability 
Is  that  It  will  be  to  an  increasing  ex- 
tent." 

We  commend  Mr.  Crawley's  article  in 
full  to  Messrs.  Sulzer,  Cox,  Penrose  and 
Gore,  who  will  debate  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Tluirsday  next,  the  question.  "Re- 
solved :   That  bow  legs  are  a  greater  me- 
Jnace  to  navigation  than  knock  kn'-' 
I    n  is  well  to  remember  that  wliri 
'a  cabinet  rncotins;  Mr.  Pc^^:M•(l  rriii' 
a,d\erscly    a    statue.  Mi 
marked  thHt  a   man's  i 
:least  be  l<m«  enough  !■ 
groiuw). 


..  latter's   

y»rk  wi'i. 
,,,,  last  syllabi. 

,vlng  that  the  l"e  o' 
,  .ipatlble  ^-ith  the  du- 
,,,„eE  when  she  enters 
slate  of  matrimony,    Ml.-.-   '  ' 
.u«/that  no  woman  can  be  "a  great 

Is  an    nt.    It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 

\  S  Miss  Garden  and  Mme.  Schumann- 
l,oar  Misa  G  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Heink  in  -lO'Vlf  not  wish  to  marry  be- 
Mlss  Fariar  does  J'^  Voman  should 
cause  -hc.bel.;ve«  ^^^^ 
be  sutordinate  to  her  nu  ^^,^ji„^te 
Farrav  does  '^^tn  ^n  oP-ratlc  con- 
to  any  "'\"7^"„°^ire  she  is  reading, 
ductoi.      MeanwJiii  treatises  on 

studying,    poring  „    n      a  pUy 

.cience^  ''°K\„';r  J "tison' s  colo^ssal 
that  Mr.  He.kimei   o  g^^j^, 

work,  _">tan  ^«  •^.^^^'^l,,,  delivered  to 
Beast."  ha-^  no.  >ft 
,he  subscribers,     ^^l^^'f,.^^^^^,.  -topped 
pathetic  >-P-\«\^f  ^„  ,V  ^Ind^  -Hn- 
her  larynx  with  "er  ^ure  that 

gers'  and  said.     1  ^^e,  I'll  have 

when  *hese  cords^'all  h  Te^^  ^^^^^.^ 

something  'J^j  rested  In  the 

moved  to  the  brow  a„ 
shadow  of  her  old  friend  the 

a  beautiful  what  will  Mis.. 

Hlstorl<:al  ''^n^^;^^  f<^n-m!.y  the 

Farrar  do  ^^  'V'r"  vv'ii,  she  go  Into 

ir.^i^'ut^^treatlmerican  NovelT 
Eugen,  th.  Virtuoso. 

s:::rd-:r:  :^"tVer.rs  to  c.i, 
srif,  ..s  se..ing  a  f r 

#  wife    His  second  wife  was  mini., 

fom-th  ^.^^^  ,narried  in 

Tsrpsa  I  an  eno.    ^  "^^  " 

and  divorced  in  1S%.  enter- 
1893  a""  ,^    (  a  domestic  scene 

Tne   car^eno    -ho    had  been 
before  Mme.  •  ^hird. 

twice  O'^^'^f^^^^f  "t  her  a.,  ihey  sa* 
Eugen  ^^-^fj^^^'^^i  not  saying  a  wordj 
at  table,  "'^'^'j^.^-'tat  are  von  thinklnffl 
,  His  wifu  '^^^'^'^^^^^."%^'ere  was  a  longj 
=^'-'"   '  ;'r'\^\crMr.  XAlben.  looking 

,^,:,,;rii^.^r^v>^^^r^ 
feSrx=tt^Std 

I  a.  mvorce  to  marry  Eugen 


"earns  thXt  l^e^and 'his  wife  were  In 
rXay        and  diseussing  bonnets  and^ 
tJE,.      There    was   a  dlaagreement-1 
Ser^M  he  referred  to  the  b.tter  taste( 
or     l^rmer  wife.    He  grew  violent  and 
i  reittened  to  jump  from  the  c-ar., 
lie  velU'd.  "who  laiea'.  She, 
:,Kir,  :.nd  she  broke  srveral  ribs.j 
Thov  say  th.'it  he  waved  li.-r  a  larewcU 
as  she  rolled  along  the  track.    It  was, 
only  a  year    ago    tliat     Eugen  WttS| 
or, "d  from  his  third  wife.    Nest;  In; 
ordf-r  to  facilitate  the  laljor  of  future 
biogvDpher.s  there  .should  .be  a  "Who  s 
Wbo  in  the  Divorce  Court" 

  At  Randotn.  ^ 

The  word  "spug."  meaning  a  "jembd 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  ot 
useless  (Christmas)  Giving,  i'  ""^^J^^; 
ol^zed  by  the  newspapers  and  oomliig 
i^o  general  use;  but  the  word  was 
already  in  the  language.  In  Scottish 
and  English  dialect  a  spug  a  house 
sparrow,  passr,  domestlcus.  Ml^  Barrle 
uses  the  wora  In  the  fO'""'  *  «Pf 
Clydesdale  it  incans  a  tall,  tnm  per 

"'"Massenet,  looking  at  the  score  of 
Coleridge -Taylor's  "Hiawatha  Ri^ 
knowing  nothing  of  the  composer  s  his- 
tory, exclaimed:  "That  music  was  writ- 
i^bv  a  man  of  color."  And  lesser 
men  tlian  Massenet  looking  O'-er  scores 
m  manuscript  often  exclaim:  Yellow. 

We   are   sonv   to   see  a  ^■olume  of 
I  "ArtemuB  Ward's  Best  Stories."  Nearly 
all  of  Artemus's  stories  are  good.  He 
.1  should  be  read  In  bulk,  for  tins  bulk  iS 
I  not  too  larste.     "Complete  Works"  of 
j  many  men,  even  the  famous,  are  to  b^ 
avoided ;  but  the  complete  worlcs  of  Ar^ 
teraus  Ward  should  ho  in  every  house-i 
hold.    A  "selection"  is  as  intolerable  aa 
ap  expurgated  edition  of  the  "Pirate* 
Own  Book"  would  be.  ' 

The  Perfect  Woman. 

As  ilie  VS'orld  Wags: 

I  read  the  extract  from  Mr.  Cia»-| 
ley's  article  about  the  Venus  of  Milo 
and  the  more  beautiful  modern  woman 
and  In  no  way  approve  his  opinion.  He; 
treats  the  siibjent  merely  from  a  blo-| 
logical  standpoint,  and  biology  and. 
beauty  are  not  necesjartly  synonymsj 
I.  should  like  to  hear  from  the  Baronesri 
Rose  Posse,  who  recently  named  Misa 
Van  Tassel  of  Wobiirn  as  a  "perfect 
-■.■nus"  ami  ■  ,i.n-iM|i;  measure- 
„  i!lB  in  p-.  oiiimended 
:irmly    th.  ,""'''"""„,  " 

iiiiiK  woiin  ' '  '      ' ' 

;l,ol.    Fitc'ii  '*! 


win 


^    Ml.    (Jrawley    ever    seen  Miss 
a  SurattV     I  have  not,  for  my 
objei-ted   Btrongly  when   l  'ni'lc 
ending  the  show  In  Wlil' 
wa8  prominent.    Put  1  r 
1 II  daii\  newspaper  a  iir  -  'miIi" 

'•Val- rtka,  the.  thrlllh 
lirondorfui  Vulesku.  !•  ' 
laifiinds   have  ubandcuuil  ^ 

ll^r  to  listen  to  her  and  i  

I  bQliblliit;  beauty.    Valeska  tiuiall  i"  i!  ;' 

[new  flower  on  (Ifie  American  staKC- 

I  la  like  a  marbled  Venvis  In  life,  wh  ise 
features,  fanltlpss  in  line  and  texture, 
can  stand  the  .scorching  criticism  of  tlie 
Bun.  It  Is  a  maddening  beauty,  yet  not 
born,  but  made." 

Would  you  kindly  send  this  to  Mr. 

I  Crawley?  I  do  not  know  his  addreBB. 

I  HYACINTH  LUTia>:. 

Vinohenter,  Dec  9.  1912. 


I  Ihf  pcrfonn- 
hp  1  iter  years, 
iiorn  oon- 
Ith  man- 
1  nance  was 
I iiu.y.  hystorlcul, 
tiin  lines  always 


1*1  l'^ 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

M.\JESTIC  THEATRE— Shakespeare'.3 

Julius  Caesar"  with  William  Faver- 

sViam  and  company. 

ullus  Caesar  i.''""?^  l^lT^r 

)rtavius  Oae.iar  Kenneth  Hunter 

'^:Zl  ;;;.\V.KrankVeenan 
:  ■  • :       :  iBenon  Churchill 

,"55  John  E«ni«?.'li| 

  Arthur  Elliot 


■:lini.      Ills    u-'.JflTt!   Ht  V 

Ird  the  SI  ' 
.1,  not  of  I 
.Mr.  Keenan  i 

lio  had  ever  !r 

ance  of  the  T'.-<t 

who.MP  Impersfin 

fipiratpr  was  ti 

iiei  isins.  Mr  K( 

often  too  strenuou.'i,  a: 

nor  was  hl.'S  i-eatlln^r  of 

lo  ibo  commen(3ecl. 
;    It  must  be  confessed  that  SliaUespeare's 
!  Caesar  Is  a  sj>abby  oharacler.  He  tallis) 
I  too  mucli  .about  his  bravery,  and  thus 
I  may  easily  persuade  tlie  hearer  that  be 

is  at  heart  a  coward.   It  iw  not  an  easy 

part  to  play..  Mr.  MelUsi;  gf^xo  a  fair 

performani'C. 
?.11;:3  Opp   spoke  wUh  understanding 

and  womanly  tenderness  the  lines  of 

Portia.    Mr.  Churchill  was  an  unftoni- 

monly  go>»d  Casca  and  Mr.  Belmore  as 

the  First  Citizen  was  singularly  con- 

vlnelng. 

In., smuch  as  this  tragedy  Is  seldom 
sec!,  and  Is  now  performed  In  an  artis- 
tle  i;ithcr  than  "a  spectacular  and  com- 
mercial spirit  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr,  Faversham  and  his  company  will 
receive  the  generous  support  of  th>! 
public.  There  was  a  very  large  audience. 
It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  after  Antony's 
speech  In  the  Korum,  Mr.  Faversham 
felt  himiself  obliged  to  speak  a  ■  few 
words  of  thanks.  He  himself  felt  tlie 
Incongruity  of  the  proceeding,  for  he 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
taken  "out  of  the  frame." 


Mct.llu,  Clmber. . ........  '"^.^  .^ Thornton 

p«pi:ius  Lena  F^^^-al"  ok  Howe 

^jZnil^''"  .•.•.••.•.•.•.•.Br^und  Mortimer 

T,'  l^X ......Richard  Cllfforci 

I  "..'i;;;  l-lonel  Belmore 

St  (.citizen  whoalley 

ir'i'ra^  J""*  "^p" 

In  modern  productions  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  too  much  Importance  Is 
often  given  to  the  scenery  and  costumes; 
and  we  suffer,  from  the  curse  of  In- 
cidental music.  Great  care  Is  taken  in 
everything  except  the  matter  of  elocu- 
tion. ■ 

Mr.  Faversham's  production  Is  not 
too  elaborate.  The  scenery  Is  adequate. 
It  is  not  so  imposing  as  that  at  Booth's 
Theatre  when  Edwin  Booth  and  E.  J.. 
Davenport  were  seen  In  turn  as  Brutus, 
with  Bai-rett  as  Casslus,  Bangs  as  An- 
tonv  and  Milnes  Levlch  as  (Caesar,  nor 
Is  It  so  sumptuous  as  in  certain  latei 
productions.  The  settings  are  most?> 
drop  scenes,  and  thus  long  waits  are 
a^■okled.  The  music  of  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor and  Christopher  Wilson  is  of  an  In- 
ferior quality  and  might 
omitted. 

Fortunately   for  lovers  of 
in  which  Shakespeare .  put 
men  on  the  stage  and  showed  l.ls  own 
contempt  for  the  com.Aoii  P«f P'«  ^  ' 
Faversham  has  relied  more  on  the  qual- 
of  the  performance  than  upon  rich  I 


well    be  I 

this  play! 
Plutarch's ' 


iacce.4ories  and  reproductions  of  Roman 
tcenes  that  would  delight  the  classical 
cholar  and  impi-ess  the  general  public. 
The  ground  work  of  the  version  i.s 
lone   made  by  Edwin   Booth,  and  Mr. 
'aversham  says  that  /'^e  ha.  restored 
everal  scenes  extant  in  the  first  folio, 
t  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  amiable 
flispulc  between  Casca  and  others  con- 
cerning the  (Jaybreak  while  Brutus  and 
Casslus    whisper;    but    why    was  it 
thought  necessary  to  soften  the  famous 
line  of  T'ortia  entreating  Brutus  to  have 
confidence  in  her  as  a  wlfe^?  , 
Brutur,-B    plaything?"    Piffle!    We  are 
not  so  prudish  in  Boston  that  the  ^jlt- 
ten  line  would  shock  even  genteel  ear.^ 
The   performance  Nvas  characterized 
throughout  by  a  sincere   and  praise- 
worthy spirit.    The  purpose   was  evl^ 
dently  to  play  the  tragedy       ''«'t^e.  « 
too  stilted  nor  a  too  realistically  oollo- 
iiial  manner.    The  actors,  the  leading 
„pe«  and  the  minor  ones,  were  in  har- 
monious ensemble.     The    mob,  which 
here  as  in  "Corloianus."  has  an  Import- 
am  part,  had  been  carefully  drilled,  yet 
there  was  an  appearance  of  spontaneity 

In  their  shouts  and  in  their  bustlin'? 
action.  Whether  a  niob  In  real  life 
would  have  shown  such  contlnuo-.is 
unanimity  In  expression  is  a  question 
t!,at  need  not  here  be  debated. 

Mr.  Faversham  chose  the  part  of  An- 
tony, although  Brutus  is  the  dominat- 
ing figure  In  the  tragedy,  for  Shakes- 
peare's Caesar  is  curiously  at  variance 
with  all  that  we  know  about  one  of  the 
greatest  men  In  the  world's  history.  Mr. 
T;iveis-ham  succeeded  In  giving  a  vivid 
oersonatlon      of      Antony  without 
kir.s  him  the  one  on  whom  the  whole 
rest  depends.    It  was  a  finely  coii- 
\  e,d  and  skilfully  executed  perforin- 
(>,  free  from  rant  :n  the  apostrophe 
the  Senate  chamber;  free  from  cx- 
:4eratlon  in  the  speech  over  the  body 
,  hfa  Forum.    His  scene  with  the  mur- 
I  ers  was  admirable  in  lis  facial  ex- 
»3sion  and  quiet  Intlensity,  and  the 
nous  speech  was  not  too  rhetorical, 
was  that  of  a  demagogue,  artfully 
.idvicted,  discreet  in  accent  and  ges- 
!  f.  Irresistible  in  its  pleading. 
Ir.   Power's  performance  of  Brutus 
IS  excellent  in  many  ways.   It  lacked 
times  the  stoical  nobility  of  Daven- 
rt's  Brutus,  one  of  the  most  strll:- 
impersonations  known  to  the  Ameri. 
n  stage,  but  as  a  whole  It  was  well 
unded.    It  was  especially  good  in  the 
«i  scene  with  Casslus.  in  the  seeno 
the  Forum,  and  ir,    '     i. m  it 
;th    CaSBliis,    with   1.;  rx 
,.  told  of  Portla-.i  d* 
omenta  w!;'  " 


SHUB^RT  THEATRE :-Gaby  Deslys 
and  company  in  "The  Whirl  of  Society" 
jwlth  Al  .lolson.  presented  by  the  Winter 
Garden  company. 

The  performance  at  the  Shubert  last 
i  night  which  opened  the  engagement  of 
[Mile.  DesUs  and  Mr.  Jolson  was  re- 
,1  maikable  in  several  respects.    It  was 
\  notable  in  the  first  place  for  the  size  of 
1  the  audience  and  the  enthusiasm  dls- 
1  played;  it  was  notable  for  the  character 
of  the  audience  and  it  was  quite  un-  ! 
precedented  in  the  friendliness  and  bon-  : 
homie— verging   Indeed   on    Intimacy— I 
which  sprang  up  between  the  occupants 
of  the  opera  chairs  and  the  elegant  en- 
tertHiiiers  who  passed  carelessly-  back 
and  forth  across  the  foot-lights. 

The  audience  was  of  the  sort  to  which 
custom  has  hallowed  the  term 
sentative" — meaniti.c  presuniabl; 
included  more  hard  boiled  shirts  than 
I  the  avera:?e— and  ^ et  there  was  certain-,! 
)v  nothlnc;  stknd-off-ish  or  haughty  abotit 
the  peopla  who  responded  to  Mr.  Jolson  s 
every  remark  with  Insistent  applause  | 
and  met  his  every  song  with  a  demana| 
for  more.    It  was  Indeed  a  most  un- 
usual spectacle  for  Boston,  though  cer- 
tainly a  very  pleasant  one,  to  hear  the 
audience  almlably  conversing  "en  masse 
with  the   comedian   and   to   see  such 
I  charming  comaraderie  as  existed  last 
evening  between  the  two.  ' 

lOarly  In  the  first  act  a  burlesque  of 
Sumurun  was  Introduced  and  this  gave 
an  excuse  for  the  use  of  a  path  erected 
above  the  orchestra  chairs— a  How- 
en'  path"  without  the  flowers— over 
which  point  of  vantage  Mr.  Jolson  de- 
livered many  a  telling  shot.  Sumuron 
wajB  soon  metamorphosed  Into  a  min- 
strel 

fl^erv"  "path  still  remained,  and  the 
combination  commanded  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  to  the  end  of  the  play. 

Gaby,    the    much-heralded,    was,  of 
course  an  object  of  breathless  Interest. 
She  appeared  many  times,  each  time  lii 
a  gown  more  extreme  than  the  last— it 
that  were  possible-sang  several  songs 
and  danced  the  "Gaby  Glide."  Once^or 
twice  in  the  songs  she  dropped  Into  her 
musical  and  charming  French,  and  n 
would  have  been  nice  had  she  made 
more  use  of  her  native  tongue.   She  s 
an  attractive  and  beautiful  woman,  but 
not  unusually  so,  and  her  costum  n,, 
was,  as  a  rule,  marked  by  consplcuous- 
nees  rather  than  beauty.  „„_i.tpd 
Of  the  numerous  people  who  assisted 
the  two  principals,  several  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.    Mr.  D'Orsay  was  a4mii- 
able  in  his  usual  role  of  the  titled  for 
eigner  a  I'Anglais.  Miss  Ada  Lewis  and 
mTss  Fanny  Brice  were  both  very  amus- 
ing, and  the  Courtney  sisters  In  then 
single  act  were  wholly  delightful. 


HOL,LIS  STREm-  THBATRB-"t^e- 
Wca  of  SunnybrooU  Farm,"  a  comedy 
I  In  four  acts,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wlggln 
-and  Charlotte  Thompson,  adapted  from 
iMrs.  Wlggln's  Rebecca  books. 

MlraniJa  Sawyer.  h.J^^M  I 

.lane  Sawyer  Ehfa  GlaMford 

Mr.   Simpson  Viola  ForieBcue 

InVboccrRowena  Randall ..  Edith  i;»lla'«"o  , 

Kmma  Jane   ITrklna  l/al'a  ^ro^t 

<  lara  BpIIb  Simpson  Violet  M'!''>eieau 

Jeremiah  Cobb  Archie  Bo>d 

lAbner  Simpson  •  •  •  •  •Sam  colt 

lAdam  badd  Ilayward  Glnn 

I    Although    "Rebecca    of  Sunnybrook 
Farm"  haa  all  the  faults  which  attend  ] 
jthe  dramatization  of  a  popular  novel.  It 
has  received  from  its  central  figure  an 
•appeal  to  every  one  who  has  known 
intimately  even  one  child.    Little  Re- 
becca' Is  complete  as  a  character,  and 
!  ,if  taken  as  a  series  of  charming  pictures 
I  in  her  life  the  play  may  well  be  c.illed 
a  successful  one.    It  is,  however,  with- 
out plot  and  without  enough  domestic 
incident  to  furnish  one  full  act  of  real 
drama.  „   ,  ,  u 

Such  characters  as  Mrs.  Perkins,  who 
I  ' Is  human  enough  In  Mrs.  Wlggin'.s 
book,  become  grotesque— mere  repeti- 
tions of  stock  stage  characters  as  old 
us  the  stage.  The  sentiment  is  largely 
of  the  most  obvious  kind,  and  the  at- 
tempts to  cover  long  scenes  of  talking 
bv  such  unfortunately  I.umorous  in- 
lidents  as  Aunt  Miranda's  sprinkling 
Mre.  Perkins,  showed  how  utterly  the.^e 
.vccnes— which  added  much  to  the 
charm  of  the  book— were  out  of  place 
on  the  stage. 

Little  opportunity  Is  given  for  acting. 
Jfr.  Boyd  was  a  perfect  Uncle  Jerry  and 
ilie  audience  was  manifestly  glad  to  see 
him  again.  Aunt  Miranda's  scene  of 
illness  was  well  done.  Mr.  IVdam  Ladd 
never  failed  to  be  straightforward,  and 
as  Rebecca,  Miss  Taliaferro  displayed 
to  advantage  a  most  winning  personal- 
ity, even  when  she  lost  all  childishness. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  she  may  be  seen 
again  In  another  part,  which  gives  her 
a  chance  to  do  real  acting. 
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1  [ipen  Next, 
s  were  Ren 

■  >.r  a.n.i  l.rui,,,,  ii,  diu  i-ult  trlcJt  creie 
ridlnff,  and  the  JCremaka  Bros.,  (onicdy 
:icrobatH. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Third  per- 
r,,i  iiiMiir..  this  season  of  Puccini's  "L.t 
I  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

 Mr.  rietnetit 


:  iinard. 


...  .air 

.Mr. 
.Mr. 
Mr. 


Mis 


LULU  GLASER 

AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


The  big  hits  of  an  all-around  excel- 
lent bin  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week  were ' 

   -  scored  at  last  night's  performance  by 

meanin.=  PJf  s^™*^^,,*^^^,;^!  Maud  Lambert  and  Ernest  R.  Ball  In  a 
series  of  Mr.  Ball's  own  compositions 
and  by  Joe  JackEon,  that  prince  of  all  ; 
performers  depending  solely  vpon  panto- ' 
mine,  not  only  to  amuse,  but  to  con- 
vulse as  well.  Miss  Lulu  Glaser,  who 
headlines  the  bill,  comes  In,  of  course, 
for  some  applause  In  her  sketch,  "Fli-ct 
Love,"  In  which  she  appears  with 
Thomas  D.  Richards. 

Miss  Lambert  earlier  this  season  was 
co-star  with  Eddie  Foy  in  "Over  the 
River."    Now.  however,  6he'.s  in  vaude- 
ville, and,  with  Mr.  Ball  as  her  partner,  j 
is  making  a  big  success.   As  a  compll- ] 
nient  to  Mr.  Ball,  the  overture  by  the; 

,„„   .  .  ,  ,      orchestra  Is  a'  medley  of  Mr.  Ball's  own] 

show  In  which  many  BPedaltlea  |p^j|^.|p^gj,.jjjjjg_  including  such  favorites 
Introduced,  but  Al  Jolson  and  the  '       --u>\e  Me  and  the  World  is  Mine.' 


CASTLE  SQUARE- "Damon  and  Py- 
thia.s,"  tragedy  by  .Tohn  Banlm. 

IJainon   jr.  Jolui  CralR 

Pvthia"  Wilson  Melrose 

Dioiivsius.  Walter  Walker 

JJainocles  v; •  n 

I'liilistiua  Dav'ia  KimDall 

!"()cie9  Egbert  Munrc 

'.urulius'.'.'.  Canioy  ChrUtie 

rst  Senator  AriioM  Ferns 

■cond  senator  E.  M.  Desmond 

i.unon'3  Child... Ml»s  Henrietta  McDanud 

I  I'rrniion   Miss- I.aurett  Browna 

(.'alanthe  Miss  Mary  Young 

j     ST.  JAMBS  THEATRE— "Tlic  j'lypo- 
in  four  acts,  by  Ilenrj  • 


(  dies,"  a  play 
Arthur  Jones. 


Th(,  cast: 


Ool-n  Pln"enct  William  <:.  Walsh  ; 

NVilmor"  Cbsivles  Abbe  i 

„„«ra  Wilmoro  Dudley  Hawley  ; 

Viveasb  51.  J.  I-noreuce  ] 

-.  Rev.  ETcrard  Danbney  Hubert  Pierce 


Ulaue.T  


Russell  Clarke 


iie  Rev 


>odyiT 
Mrs.  Wilniore. .. 
Ili'len  Plugenet 
Mrs.  Llnnell  — 
Mrs.  Bl-iney 
ItacbPl 
i'alty.  . 


..Svdncy  Dudley 

;  iMiss  lieth  Franklyu 

 Miss  Valarle  Valalre 

 Miss  Bella  (julrns 

.Ml58  Kate  Ryan 


Vpve' '  '.  Miss  Etbel  Grey  Teny 

,  .Miss  Beatrice  Ixirtii" 


In  the  Garden  of  My  Heart,"  "Lady, 
Angellne"  and  a  host  of  others.    Miss  I 
Lambert   sings  four  selections  during  j 
the  act,  and  while  she  is  making  heri 
change  of  gowns  Mr.  Ball  fills  m  at  the  1 
piano  with  selections  from  his  own  crea- I 
tlons.   Miss  Lambert  and  Mr.  Ball  wove, 
recalled  again  and  again,  and  Miss  Lam- 
bert was  tlie  recipient  of  a  mammoth 
bunch  of  vellow  chrysanthenmms.  which 
[l)roug'nt  out  another  round  of  applaus^. 
I    .Toe    Jackson    has    been    at    B.    v  • 
[Keith's  before,  but  that  makes  his  ap- 
iDparance  this  week  none  the  less  wel- 
come.   A  decrepit  old  bicycl«  Is  his  only 
assistance  in  entertaining  the  audience 
for  full  20  minutes  and  all  that  time 
he  does  not  speak  a  single  word.  At- 
tired  In   the   rig   of   a  down-and-out 
vagabond  Jackson  gets  a  lot  of  fun  for 
himself  and  the  audience  out  of  every- 
thing in  sight,   his  genuinely  original  ■ 
facial  expressions  playing  no  small  part 
in  his  success.  _ 

Miss  Glaser  Is  appearing  this  week 
1  In  a  sketch  that  Is  not  entirely  new  | 
'  in  theme.    It  Is  the  story  of  an  army  j 
t  officer  who  is  in  love  with  a  girl,  and  , 
the  latter,  to  test  his  affection,  secures  j 
employment  as  a  maid  in  the  home  of  \ 
thS^uncle  with  whom  the  army  officer  , 
lives.    Of  course  the  army  officer  falls  ; 
In  love  with  the  new  maid,  only  to  dis-  | 
cover  that  the  maid  is  none  other  than  I 
'  Elaine  Hampton,  his  fiancee.    In  con- 
inectlon  with  the   sketch  Miss   Glaser  j 
I  sings  "Bhrst  Love"  and  Mr.  Richards  '  I 
Never  Knew   What   Love   Could   Do,"  : 
while  together  they  sing  "They  Way  to  | 
»  Kiss."    A  rather  embarrassing  error  of  , 
'  the  program,  however,  makes  this  selec- 
tion   presented    bj"    Miss    Glaser  and 
"Mrs."  Richards.  „  , 

All  elegantly  stared  act  js  that  of  Jack 
AVard  and  Eddie  Weber  in  "A  M!iistr<-'. 
Koy's  Conception  of  Art."  in  which  the 
two  show  some  extremely  good  dancin.?. 
The  Three  Lyres,  adepts  upon  a  variety 
of  muslcaJ  instruments,  have  a  place 
well  up  in  the  program,  appearing  be- 
tween Joe  .Tackson  and  Miss  Glaser.  11a 
I  tJrannon  Is  a  sweet-faced  comedienne  i 
Einglng  very  daintily    a    well    chosen  ; 
selection    of    topical    gongs.      Wilfred  i 
Clarke  &  ''"o  fi!-nl«hed  all  sorts  of  tun  I 


HEAR  HOFFMANN 
QUARTET  PLAY 

The  Hoffmann  Quartet  (Messrs.  Hoff- 
mann, Bak,  Rlssland  and  Barth)  gave ' 
the  flr.st  concert  of  its  11th  season  last' 
night  In  Jacob  Slee.ier  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Dohnanyl,  quar- 
tet In  B  flat  major,  op.  15;  Brahms, 
piano  trio,  op.  8;  Haydn,  quartet,  op.  TT. 
No.  1.  MlBS  Alice  Eldrldge  was  the 
pianist. 

Dohnanyl's  quartet,  the  second  one,  Is  , 
an  Interesting  composition.  The  first 
movement,  although  the  Influent,  o« 
Brahms  and  also  of  Volkmann  Is  recog- 
nized, has  original  qualities  In  structure 
and  In  melodic  thought.  The  scherzo  Is 
the  least  Important  movement  of  the 
three.  The  trio,  however,  a  choraHlke 
page  with  figuration,  has  a  cerUln 
charm.  The  last  movement  In  a  mod- 
ern quartet  Is  too  often  perfunctory, 
written  because  a  finale  Is  obligatory. 
In  this  Instance  the  finale,  unusual  In  Its 
form,  Is  the  most  original,  also  the  most 
tmotlonal.  of  the  movements.  The 
Adagio  section  has  depth  of  feeling  and 
the  sections  that  follow  are  more  than 
"well  made."   The  ending  Is  beautiful. 

The  Hoffmann  Quartet  gave  a  capital 
performance.  Not  only  was  there  tech- 
nical sureness;  there  was  elasticity  in 
treatment,  true  expressiveness,  apprecia- 
tion of  the  contrasting  emotions— In  a 
word.  It  was  a,  thoroughly  musical  per- 
formance. „nio, 
DoKnanyl'a  quartet  and  the  familiar 
compositions  that  followed  were  warmly 
appreciated  by  an  audience  of  good  size. 

THE  SCHROEDEbTeECITAI 

Noted  'Cellist  and   Hi»  Daughter, 
Pianist,  Heard  In  Stelnert  Hall. 

Mr  Alwln  Schroeder,  'cellist,  and  his 
daughter.  Miss  Hedwlg  Schroeder.  plan - 
iBt  gave  a  concert  last  nilht  in  Stein- 
trt  Hull.  The  program  was  ^is  follows: 
Rubinstein,  sonata  in  D  major  for  cello 
and  piano.  'Cello  pieces:  Bach,  pre- 
lude and  Courante  in  G  iiiajor,  Sara- 
bande  In  C  minor.  Glgue  In  C  major. 
Plana  pieces;  Chopin,  Nocturne  In  C 
sharp  minor,  Fantasle  Impromptu;  De- 
bussv.  cialr  de  Lune;  -lardlna  sous  la 
Plule.  'Cello  pieces;  Bruch,  Kol  N'd- 
rel";  Holter,  Bagatelles,  Nos.  I  and  Z 
Bedollectlon,  Hymnus);  Handel,  Menu- 
etto;  Schubert,  I'AbelUc.  • 

An  audience  of  good  size  welcomed 
Mr,  Schroeder  and  his  daughter.  The 


Sonata,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  was 
Dlaved  In  a  rofnantlo  spirit.  In  the 
p  tees  by  Bach.  Mr.  Schroeder  dlsp  ayed 
his  pure  taste  and  classic  understand- 
rng.^and  the  second  group,  including 
the  Pieces  by  the  Norwegian  Holter. 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  Miss  Schroeder 
save  valuable  assistance  in  the  sonata 
and  showed  musical  sentiment  In  the 
Fantaule  Impromptu  and  Clair  de  Lune. 
The  hearers  applauded  heartily. 

MR.  COPELAND'S  RECITAL 

Mr  George  Copeland  gave  a  recital 
last  evening  In  Jordan  Hall.  TJie  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Bach  Andante 
from  the  Italian  concerto;  Beethoven^ 
Sonata  Appassionata;  Chopin.  Fanta^s  e 
Impromptu;  Mendelssohn.  Scherzo;  Cyi h) 
Scott  Lotusland;  Debussy,  Minstrels,  et 
la  Lune  Descend,  Les  Collines  a  Ana- 
capri.  Voiles;  Chabrler  Bourree,  Fantas- 

"ll'r.  Copeland's  playing  last  evening 
was  distinguished  by  a  characteristic 
beauty  of  tone,  musical  phrasing,  an 
imaginative  use  of  nuances  and  an  ad- 
mirable sense  of  proportion.  The 
speech  of  Beethoven  is,  however, 
not  the  pianists'  natural  musical  ut- 
terance and  while  his  performance  of 
the  sonata  was  thoughtfully  coricelved, 
the  outline  of  the  sonata  was  indefinite, 
nor  was  it  ever  the  commanding  state- 
ment of  a  master  work. 

Mr  Copeland  played  the  Fantaisle- 
Impromptu  in  a  poetic  vein,  and  Men- 
delssohn's  Scherzo  with  clarity  and  brill- 
iance. It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Lo  us- 
land,"  a  piece  as  exotic  and  tropicail  as 
its  name.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at 
length  of  Mr.. Copeland's  Playmg  of  the 

~rw^los\^rsrhTis"we1^k^^^^^ 

^\V"aarrfalr         -  --{^ 

appreciative,  and  the  P.^^n'r-  Vd 

the  program. 
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WARD  BOSS  IN 
HARVARD  PfAY 

Harvard  Dramatic  Ctub  gave  Its  first 
production  ot  the  year,  "The  Voice  of 
the  People,"  ■written  by  David  Corb, 
Harvard  '09.  last  evening  in  Brattle  Hall. 
The  cast,  in  which  Harvard  men  were 
assisted  by  a  number  of  young  women 
from  Radcliffe  and  elsewhere,  was  as 
follows:  '  i 

Dan  MaKe«....yVVI-A-t'  J-  Hume  'H 

Tom  F<iley....'JJl/..  J.  K.  Hodjej 


nob  .Johinon...^  H.  R.  Sanford  '13 

David  Irvlnn  Plchel  '14 

Flynn  J.  A.  Donovan  '18 

(pnn.iiir!"  N.  B.  Cl»rk  '16 

 Miss  Mary  Grey 

'  Mnovan.MIS*  .lessle  MavDonald 

n  Miss  Edna  Behre 

Xlai     .l.ihnson  MlgR  Bessie  CarpRntor 

Becky  Mlsa  Dorothy  SandB 

Sally  Mlsa  Dorothy  Fox 

"The  Voice  of  the  People"  is  a  serious 
play  dealing  with  the  methtVs  which 
prevail  In  ward  politics  ,Jn  American 
cities  and  the  possibility  of  working  a 
reform  by  the  infusion  of  higher  ideals 
Into  the  powers  behind  the  votes..  A 
subsidiary  theme  is  that  of  the  relation 
between  a  wife  whose  ideals  of  ethics 
ajid  morals  differ  from  her  husband's 
and  who  consents  to  live  in  his  house 
to  shield  him  from  scandal. 

Mr.  Carb  has  apparently  drawn  his 
mat'-rlal  from  two  familiar  sources. 
Ward  politics  furnishes  the  setting, 
most  of  the  characters  and  the  basis 
of  the  plot.  Into  the  dough  of  the 
ward  boKS  and  his  gang  the  author 
has  daringly  Introduced  as  leaven  a  sub- 
tle breath  of  Irish  Players.  Yes,  in- 
deed, the  character  of  Cathleen  O'Don- 
ovan  is  the  yeast  which  causes  the 
whole  blessed  fermentation, 
r  Thu  first  act  is  much  the  best,  though 
Ihe  second  contains  Interesting  passages 
and  worlcs  up  to  a  climax  which  might 
be  extremely  dramatic  If  it  had  the 
bent  fit  of  a  more  finished  production; 
ar.d  Indeed  it  is  most  difficult  to  judge 
tjulto  fairly  of  the  merits  of  a  play 
whh  h  is  handicapped  by  the  Inevitable 
luufchnesses  of  a  performance  by  ama- 

Iclir:.-. 

riifj  exposition  In  the  flrst  act  is  ex- 
(pllriit,  but  unnecessarily  long,  and 
ihrmighout  the  play  there  are  many 
v-cv'-b  which  could  well  be  omitted  or 
iMii  .luwn.  This  is  especially  tru|  of  the 
A  ui  .i  us  scenes  between  Cathleen  and  ' 
till'  I  lilia.  Mary.  '  , 

l^oiig.  flowery  speeches  by  Cathleen  In 
v:uinu6<  other  parts  of  the  play  are  of  i 
'  nu- slionable  value  In  the  development 
i  f  tiie  plot,  and  in  delaying  the  action 
..nii  wearying  the  audience  become  still. 
1,1.   .   questionable  in  artistic  value. 

I  racier  of  Cathleen  is  a  charm" 
,i  ptlon.    The  idea  ot  attacking 

,1,  [lean    political   monster  with 

i,l>!!i.  Irish  Idealism  Is  a  novel  and  in^ 
f,  r  sting  one. 

.M  MS  MacDonald  as  Cathleen  displayed 
.ilili  iy  and  accomplished  much  in  a  dlftl^ 
(Mill  situation.  Mr.  Hume  as  Dan  Magee 

V  ,  i  ll  illy  cast  and  gave  a  splendid 
i  u-e.  J 

•  y  was  not  convincing  and  W 
I  ilent  scene  at  the  opening  W 

1  act  her  movenAnts  wer^ 

V  ,      1.11  lacking  In  grace.  i 
Aiiiiiiig  the  minor  parts,  Mr.  Plchel 

q  .  .  Miss  Sands  were  charming.  Mr; 
I .  ,  ovan  was  also  excellent.  • 

I'TOSCA'  SCENE 
ORDERED  TONED 

BY  FITZGERALD 


Grand  opera  has  at  last  fallen  under 
the  ban  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald.  Mary 
Garden  and  Vanni  Marcoux  are  alto- 
gether too  realistic  In  their  enactment 
of  the  seduction  scene  of  "Tosca,"  he 
[  has  dtclded. 

1    Tone  it  down  or  the  license  of  the 
I  OpertL  House  will  be  revoked  is  the  gist 
of  his  official  pronunciamento  yester- 
day to  Director  Henry  Russell. 

Toned  down  It  will  be  accordingly, 
and  all  of  Boston  that  last  night  knew 
that  the  mayor  had,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  grand  opera  in  Bos- 
ton set  the  seal  of  his  disapproval  on 
,  the'  familiar  scene,  is  eagerly  awaiting 
'to  see  what  the  "censored"  opera  will 
be  like  tonight  when  it  Is  again  pre- 
sented. 

Mary  Garden  is  to  blame,  according 
to  the  mayor,  who  had  a  representatlv- 
at  the  performance  a  week  ago  tonight 
Tet  Vannl  Marcoux  Is  taxed  with  ths 


opprobrium  of  offending  boxholders  ar.rt 
•pectators  in  more  remote  seats  to  such 
an  extent  that  letters  of  protest  have 
flowed  in  upon  Director  Russell  and  the 
mayor  all  week,  according  to  the  Opera 
House  officials. 

"Ridiculous,"  She  Avet^. 
"Ridiculous,  absurd!  What  Is  It  all 
about?  Why  did  they  not  say  soroe- 
ihlng  about  It  a  week  ago?'  comments 
the  incomparable  Mary.  And  Vanni 
Marcoux,  whose  enthusiasm  eager- 
ness to  enact  the  story  realistlcal  y 
caused  mm  to  overstep  the  hounds  of 
Boston's  tolerance,  shrugs  his  Hhoulders 
1  eloquently  and  declares  that  an  inter- 
view "est  impossible." 

Many  times  has  "Tosca"  been  played 
in  Boston,  and  more  than    once  has 
Vannl   Marcoux   thrown   himself  wim 
heart  and  soul  into  the  part  of  Scarpla. 
would-be  betrayer  of  the  lovely  Florla 
Tosca     No  carping    critic    has  ever 
clalm;d  that  his  acting  was  not  realistic 
A^eek  ago.  however.  In  rehearsal  for 
tht  eve^lng^erformance.  he  urged  upon 
Miss  Garden,  and  even  tried  out.  cer 
ta  n  little  finished  touches  that  startled 
even  the  few  witnesses.   For  the  sake  of 
artistry   in  order  that  they.  Mary  and 
Vanni.'^mlght  truly  and  truthfully  deplc 
the  Intent  and  purpose  and  spirit  of 
Sardou,   Mr.  Marcoux  earnestly  urged 
Miss  Garden  to  consent  to  this  really, 
realistic  portrayal  of  the  scene. 

Miss  Garden,  always  decorous  and  tear 
tul  lest  Boston  audiences  might  be  less, 
liberal  than  those  of  Europe  or  even  New 
York,  demurred.  Or,  at  least,  so  says 
Press  Representative  W.  L.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Marooux's  arguments  of  "art  for  art  s 
sake"  won  her  over,  however,  and  the 
revised  portrayal  of  the  scene  as  prac- 
ticed at  the  rehearsal  was  repeated  in 
the  evening,  and  brought  society  up 
with  a  start. 

Scene  Arouses  Critic. 
"The  scene  was  enacted  by  Mr.  Mar 
coux  in  such  a  realistic  manner  last 
night."  commented  Philip  Hale  in  The 
Herald  next  morning,  "that  If  it  had 
ocurred  in  a  play  at  any  theatre  In 
town  the  business  would  have  been  cut 
out  the  next  night  by  order  of  the 
mayor.  , 

"There  are  a  few  detallH."  he  con- 
tinued later  on,  "that  might  be  ques- 
tioned as  lacking  in  taste,  the  business 
;  already  referred  to  and  his  praying 
while  his  thoughts  aqe  on  anything  but 
celestial  matters.  We  know  that  Scar- 
pla is  a  hypocrite.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  see  him  on  his  knees  when  he  is 
crasy  with  lust." 

The    audience    apparently  concurred 
with  Mr.  Hale,  and  letters  began  to 
reach  the  mayor  and  Director  Russell 
In  almost  equal  numbers.  With  possibly 
some  premonition,  the  mayor  had  dis- ; 
caTched  a  representative  to  report  on 
?he  manner  of  the  epera's  presentation 
*  Yesterday,  with  "Tosca"  again  on  the  j 

cards  for  tonight,  his  hon"'"  '  r ihat  a ' 
.ell  know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  a 
Jeoctltion  of  the  offending  scene  in  its 
Ust  shape  would  not  be  tolerated-^nd 
placed  most  of  the  onus  on  poor  Miss 

2r>c^.^^vrtr^c^^e^? 

fS^Trne^al^^tlt 
That  --^he   a;,*°ertatnly  should  take  Its 
course"  If  his  warning  went  unheeded. 

Director  Russell  hastened  to  assure 
the  mayor  that  the  objectionable  scene 
l^'ould  bTless  realistically  enacted,  and 
at  the  same  time  prepared  a  statement 

Tn  defence  of  the  P^rf^'^'^^^^'Xcdl 
week,  which  is  printed  on  the  editorial 
page  this  morning. 

Miss  Garden  Indignant. 
Miss  Garden  and  Mr.  Marcoux  men- 
time  aU  unaware,  so  they  say.  of  the 
st?rm  that  had  broken,  repaired  to  the 
ShuTert  to  see  Gaby  I^eslys  show  what 
Bhe  could  do  in  the  way  of  surprising 

^M^ss^Garden  was  an  easily  recogniz- 
able figure  in  the  lobby  when  Mile 
Deslys'f  show  was  pver.  Scores  stopped 
to  gaze  at  her  as  she  somewhat  vocifer- 
ously gave  her  version. 

■  But  what  is  It  all  about?"  she  «a'd^ 
••It  is  ridiculous;  it  is  absurd  'There 
is  nothing  in  the  way  In  which  we 
actTd  the  scene  that  should  shock  any- 
o^but  a  prude.  If  they  had  ai>y  au  - 
to  find  for  goodness'  Sake  why  dldn  t 
they  tell  us  about  it  after  the  per- 1 
formance  instead  of  waiting  a  whole 

"^•"•The  whole  matter  is  altogether  too 
silly  to  be  considered  seriously,  though 
I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  make  some 
changes,   what  kind  I  don't   know,  if 
that  Is  the  decree."  she  added  as  she 
extended  her  sloved  hand  In  friendly 
fashion   to  the  reporter  and  escaped 
Into  a  carriage  from  the  ever-increas- 
ing crowd.  ,  - 
Mr.  Marcoux  apparently  had  worrletJ 
over  the  threatened  demolition  of  his 
rmt  scene  more  than  had  Miss  Gardnej. 
Before  setting  out  for  the  Shubert  he 
had  with  the  aid  of  a  French  speaking 
bellbov  at  his  Back  Bay  hostelry,  tele- 
phoned The  Herald  and  expressed  his 
desire  to  grant  an  interview. 

He  had  gone  when  the  reporter^ 
reached  the  hotel,  so  the  latter  sought! 
him  at  the  theatre.  Bending  solicitously 


We  •welcome  letters  especially  when 
the  writers  ask  hard  questions.  It  1p  a 
pity  that  BalklB,  Queen  of  Sheba,  is 
dead,  although  we  do  not  pretend  to 
have  the  wit  of  Solomon  In  answering. 
The  Emperor  Tiberius  would  "assay 
and  appose"  (not  "oppose")  the  gram- 
marians with  these  and  such-like  ques- 
tions; "namely,  who  was  Hecuba's 
mother?  What  name  Achilles  had  among 
the  Virgins?  What  It  was  that  the  Mer- 
piaides  were  wont  to  sing?"  We  are  no 
grammarian,  but  would  that  Tiberius 
^ere  alive  to  furnish  copy. 
■  We  welcome  these  letters  because 
they  send  us  to  books  of  reference  and 
human  reservoirs  of  exact  information 
and  miscellaneous  and  entertaining  mis- 
information. There  are  dictionariee  and 
encyclopaedia.")  galore,  but  there  are  also 
many  persons  who  apparently  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them.  Answering 
questions  keeps  us  from  idleness  and 
debauchery.  Were  it  not  for  these  let- 
ters we  should  probably  be  a  dlngthrift 
Instead  of  an  industrious  and  respecta- 
ble citizen. 


'i .  1 


-  I"  '  '  "  •    -  ' ■>".i  ui  (lilt  ■■AtlK  n', 

speak.s  1,1  u  ■■lajid  ainiada."  We  b.-. 
neve  that  tMs  uSe  of  the  wjrd  Is  ran 
snd  unwarranted  through  derivation  m 
generally  accepjfed  employn|ient. 

TO  THE  CRITICS  OF  "TOSCA," 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  our  subscribers  and  box  holders, 
complaining  of  certain  details  in  the 
performance  of  "Tosca,"  given  a  wwslt 
ago  last  Monday  evening  at  the  Opera 
House.  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
ply to  each  of  the  writers  individually,  I 
ask  tho  courtesy  of  your  columns  for 
That  purpose. 

I  wish  to  state  at  once,  that  In  defer- 
ence to  their  expressed  wlahes,  I  have 
eliminated  from  the  next  performance 
the  details  to  which  they  take  excep- 
tions— eliminated  them  as  far  as  the 
communications  enabled  me  to  deter- 
mine what  seemed  objectionable. 

fiut  in  Justice  to  the  Opera  Housf,  to 
the  Ideals  which  It  represents  and  which 
It  strives  to  actualize,  the  artists  em- 
ployea,  and  to  myself,  I  feel  that  the 
occasion  should  not  pass  without  at 
least  ii  few  words  of  comment. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  a  vital  essen- 
tial t!j  an  artist,  and  no  one,  I  believe, 
will  question  Mr.  Marcoux's  right  to 
that  title.  His  interpretation  of  the  role 
of  Scarpla  is  of  course  open  to  critical 
discussion,  and  estimates  of  Its  artlstlo 
wortli  or  truth  may  vary,  but  certainly 
ao  an  artist  he  has  the  right  to  carry 
out  his  Interpretation  as  ha  conceives 
it,  and  he  believes  the  author  Intended 
It  to  be  carried  out.  If  the  deslrablHty 
01  undeslrablllty  of  "Tosca"  Is  depend- 
ent solely  upon  one  or  two  mere  details 
In  an  artist's  Interpretation  of  a  single 
role,  then  it  were  preferable  to  deellM 
"Tosca"  at  once  an  inferior  and  thers- 
fore  valueless  work  of  art  and  to  sIliDl- 
nate  It  from  the  repertory. 

That  paradox  reigns  supreme  hers  !■ 
Boston  is  a  conclusion  which  seems  nn- 
avoldable  in  view  of  these  present  con- 
ditions. A  performance  of  "Tosca," 
given  by  eminent  artists  and  with  tbs 
highest  artistic  intent  and  purpoas  Is 
criticised  for  an  Incidental  detail  In  sa 
Interpretation  of  a  single  role — an  Inter- 
pretation which  had  been  offered  re- 
peatedly on  the  same  stage  in  seasons 
past  and  with  Identically  the  same  elah- 
oratlon.  And  yet  performances  of  cer- 
tain musical  comedies  at  prominent 
Boston  theatres  are  permitted  to  pass 
unchallenged — performances  In  which 
yount,  women  in  a  state  or  more  tbani 
seml-nudlty  parade  before  an  approving 
public,  the  exhibition  having  no  artistic 
purpose  whatsoever,  lacking  every  pos- 
sible artistic  Justification,  and  being  de- 
signed solely  to  appeal  to  the  crowd 
tlirough  its  senses. 

The  noting  of  such  a  paradox,  and  es- 
pecially the  contrasting  of  it  In  its  pres- 
ent manifestation,  warrants  speculation 
as  to  the  artistic  future  growth  of  the 
city,  and  wakens  a  keen  desire  for  a 
broader,  healthier,  more  tolerant  view  of 
high  art.  its  meaning  and  its  purposes, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  ar- 
tist's place  and  value  In  the  cultural  life 
of  the  community. 

HENRY  KUSSELU 

Boston.  Dec.  10. 

Again  wo  welcome  letters,  letters  giv- 
ing information  and  asking  for  it.  W 
tl,6  two  that  we  publish  this  morn.ng; 
  there  is  nothing  to  offend  the  most  su8^ 

any    more.     It    takes    about    all   the  i  cept.ble  person,  and  jve  do  no^^ 
strength  I  have  nowadays  to  keep  the,  that  the  public  is  now  pecu  y 
flies  off.   I  make  what  use  I  can  of  thei         ,„  Us  relationship  •ftUh  matters  oi 
return  stamps  and  let  the  rest  of  thel         especially  "high  art." 
matter  go."  j      '  .  ,_,noble  and  "high  art"  of  course 

There   Is  a  story  about  Dr.  Oliver     ^rt  is  nobie  an 
Wendell  Holmes  and  his  behavior  In  like  should  be  nobler.  Art  "^ay  be  » 
circumstances,  but  we  have  forgotten  It  (sensuous.   It  may  be  tragically  sensuai 


"Gabby,"  My  Boy. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  kindly  inform  your  readers 
how  the  name  of  a  famous  actress,  now 
appearing  in  Boston  is  pronounced? 
Does  her  last  name  rhyme  with  the 
dregs  in  a  wine  cup,  or  with  the  plural 
of  the  noun  describing  a  wingless,  he- 
mlpterous  Insect  having  a  sucking 
mouth  and  found  parasitic  upon  mam- 
mals? 

And  her  Christian  name:  does  the 
first  syllable  rhyme  with  the  gab  of 
gab  or  the  garb  of  garbage? 

QUAEREN3. 

Boston,  Dec.  8, 1912. 

We  Have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Gaby  Desiys,  and 
we  have  no  time  "to  go  into  society" 
this  winter.  The  press  agent,  a  very 
help  in  time  ot  trouble,  assures  us  that 
the  Christian  name  Is  pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  "Labby,"  the  nickname  of 
the  late  Mr.  Labouchere;  that  her  sur 
name  is  pronounced  as  though  it  were 
pronounced  "Delee."  He  may  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  Innocence  and 
ignorance.  "Delee,"  with  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable. 

Another's  Burden. 

There  are  correspondents,  however, 
who  ask  information  privately  and 
neglect  to  enclose  a  stamp  or  even  a 
postal  card.  They  invariably  end  their 
U.tter  with  these  words:  "thanking  you 
in  advance" ;  a  poor  salve  to  the  irrltat- 
ca.  There  are  others  who  write:  "I  am 
asked  to  read  a  paper  before  our  Chopin 
club  on  the  music  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
faervians.  M'ould  you  kindly  tell  me 
where  1  can  find  something  about  It, 
and  as  our  town  library  has  few  books 
about  musical  history,  would  it  be  too 
much  trouble  to  send  me  an  abstract  of 
what  you  find?  I  know  you  are  a  busy 
man,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  help  me. 

Cordially  yours,  ."  Now 

what  is  to  be  done  with  the  stamp,  if 
the  writer  is  so  thoughtful  as  to  enclose 
one? 


In  Pocket. 

Walt  Whitman  told  Mr.  Traubel  in 
Camden  that  he  received  an  "autograph 
mall"  every  day.  "They  all  write  me. 
hundreds  write,  strangers,  they  all  beg 
autographs,  tell  funny  tales  about  it, 
give  funny  reasons  (some  of  them  are 
pitiful,  some  of  them  are  almost  pite- 
ous)—I  practically  never  answer  them 


him  at  the  theatre.  Bending  Jo  iciwus  y  , 
over  Miss  Garden,  her  arm  held  firmly^  ^^^^^ 


Did  he  not  use  the  stamps  for  other 
I  correspondence T 

Charitable  societies  have    for  some 
!  vf.ars  taken  liberties  with  private  61ti 
1  zens.    You  open  your  mail  and  find  a 
'  request  for  a  subscription,  even  a  dol- 
I  iar  would  be  welcome,  and  there  is  a 
■  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  within. 
Your  salary  is  small,  and    you  know 
persons  who  are  in  need  of  help.  Giv- 
ing t.J  them,  you  are  sure    that  the 
money  does  good.    But  what  are  you  to 
do  with  the  stamped  envelope?   You  do 
not  feel  like  returning  it  without  grant- 
ing the  request.      You   finally  harden 
your  heart  and  throw  such  envelopes 
Into  the  waste  basket.  There  are  thrifty 
persoDb,  who.  when  the  stamp  Is  affixed 
nnd  not  printed,  tear  off  the  corner  and 
put  It  to  soak. 

By  Sea. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  alluding  to  the  Drake  play  ami 
a  probable  Drake  memorial  in  London, 
says  th^v  tend  to  "perpetuate  the  popu- 
lar error  that  an  •armada'  Is  necessarily 
a  fleet  The  'Invincible  Armada"  of 
Spain  was  officially  described  as  the 
•Gran  Armada'-the  'great  armed  force. 
'.Thus  the  word  really  Implies  an  'army 
marching  by  land  or  embarked  for  ser- 


TO..--   ,  —  -  ill    Is  this  so?   

in  his.  he  urged  her  to  her  carriage.)  published  in  1800.  defines  "arm 

away    from    interviewers,     meanwhile     „»  'f,get  of  men  of  war,"  and  glv 

•Whrugglng  his  shoulders  gracefully  and   j.n„i,i«r.     An  ••Mrmadllla" 

expressively,  »nd  declaring  in  Frencf 
that  even  an  American  reporter  couie 
understand  that  an  Iniervlew  was  to 
possible. 


Baretti's  Spanish  Diction 
"armada" 
'es  no 

other  definition.    An  "armadllla"  Is 
little  fleet  of  fighting  ships,  a  smau 
squadron.  ..m« 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  the  same  ^      

deflnltion.     The    definition,   ^f^^^^'^^of  i  l^i  ■  ' -1  ip  thrust  upon  me.    My  ^ 


rnd  thus  purity  the  passions.  It  may 
be  grandly  horrible,  as  in  "Oedipus 
Rex."  In  no  chamber  of  .\rt  Is  there 
room  for  sheer  vulgaritx 

A  Grandfather's  Appeal 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  in  dire  need  of  lilumlnation  along 
a  dark  passage  of  a  light  essay.  Your 
Rifts  of  comprehension  and  power  to 
turn  on  all  the  watts  of  light  needed 
bring  me  to  your  vestibule  .with  this  pe- 
tition. 

I  take  delight,  sir.  In  browsing  among , 
essays  old  and  new.    Among  the  .lev/er  ' 
essayists  into  tills  field  of  literary  dar- 
ing H   as  vou  well  know.  Mr.  Meredith 
Nic'.<olsoi!.  who  assists  Mr.  Arnold  H-n- 
iiPf    I  assume  In  labeling  Indiauapo.ls  | 
Uio  'llti-rarv  centre  of  the  solar  system. 
In  niN    Igiiorance  I  have  harbored  the  I 
deUi.-ion  that  an  essay  on  "The  Provm- , 
clal  American"  should  be  clear  to  the 
most  provincial  intellect,  or  as  a  recipe; 
(n  a  reliable  cook  book— granting  that 
such  ii  venture  oxi.sts. 

Yft  here  is  a  pus.sage  which  my  desk 
dictionary  balks  at. 

•Tiiim  that  hillside  I  have  since  in- 
eluctalily  viewed  my  country,"  etc. 
("Tnc-  Provincial  American"  by  Mer- 
editli  Nicholson,  pase  7.) 

In;(V'nB  been  denied  academic  train- 
ing 111  luy  youth,  i  am  now  at  a  loss 
hov  \<.  follow  Mr.  Nicholson  in  order  to 
viP.  iiiv  country,  or  even  my  own  s  n- 
flrn  i.Int  ineluctably.    I  feel  this  i 


large  war  vessei."  as  in 


•t  my  vIp" 
iplng  to  li 


viows  Inehi 

■  -1  .'ssfil.  For  1 1 
ii.i  wlae."  Mi 

'■lingliam,  !■ 


; Mil  \  .\  (iijrs, 

i  i.;nmark.  • 

'1.. 


"Ineluctably," 

!■  '  I  X'.T.OW:  Accomorlatoil:— It  comes  of  ao- 
ri".      i.lo;  very  good;  n  kuocI  i;hrasc.  ' 

1  KDOLPU:  Pardon  me.  nil-;  I  have  hf«rd  ' 
('  rd.    I'hrMc  onll  ycm  ll  V    1:%    llii-'   I  'v, 

1  ;  not  tbp  nhras";  bit  l 
I-  'vl  \vi\h  my  HWor<l  to  1" 

v^  >'      and   u   word  (.i!  r\-r<Ti,  i  ' 

r.niiKi.    by  JJoavcii.     A<   iii.it  Is. 

when  a  mnii,  Is,  no  thi  miodated; 
fw.  when  u  man  Is — bcin  he  may 

1.1-  ih.niKht  to  be  accojn.  i.r.i' I ,  >.  iilch  Is  aa 
oxi-clktiit  thing. 

We  .say  with  Bardolph,  we  have  heard 
the  word.   "Ineluctably":  from  the  Lat- 
in "UieluctabiUs,"  a  cla.sslpal  word  and 
fully  Ciceronian — derived  from  the  verb 
ehictor,"  classical,  but  not  Ciceronian. 

"Ineluctably":  irresl.stlljly,  so  that  one 
cannot  escape  from  its  grlj);  as  In 
Thomas  Pelrce's  (or  Tierce's)  "God's 
Decrees"  (1657):  "That  doth  prevail 
vipon  the  will  not  Ineluctably,  but  In- 
liillibly." 

If  you  win  repeat  this  Information 
slowly  to  your  grandchildren,  Mr.  I'en- 
maik,  they  will  surely  be  Impressed; 
and  then  they  will  ask  you  what  "In- 
eluctably" means.  Tell  them  that  It  Is 
Mr.  Nicholson's  attitude  when  he  views 
anything  from  a  hillside. 


Woman's  Proportions. 

The  Herald  called  for  the  opinions  of 
Me.ssrs.  Benson,  Dallin,  Philip  1^.  Hale, 
Taxton,  Pratt,  Tarbell— we  name  them 
In  alphabetical  onier,  as  opera  singers 
Hie  nasned  on  a  prispeotus,  to  avoid  In- 
vidious di.stinction  —  concerning  Mr. 
Crawley's  attack  on  the  Venus  of  Milo 
and  Ills  eulogy  of  the  pupei'ior  modern 
woman.  Here  Is  a  reply  from  one  of 
them; 

As  the  World  Wag;s: 
In  tli>  matter  of  woman's  proportions. 
The  best  modern  authorities,  Duval, 
Richer,  Thomson  and  otiiers,  agree  that 
a  man  of  good  proportions  should  meas- 
ure seven  and  a  half  heads  in  height. 
The  measurement  from  the  fork  of  the 
,l«!S;s  to  the  ground  should  be  three  and 
a-  half  heads'. 

If  a  woman  should  chance  to  be  the 
same  heigh l  as  a  man,  the  body  would 
bfe  longer;  the  less  shorter,  about  a 
fourth  of  one  head  shorter.  The  hips 
would  be  wlder  and  the  shoulJers  slight- 
ly nanower. 

The  width  of  the  hips  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  thipli-bone  In  women  un- 
iaoubtedly  give  lliat  inward  trend  to  the 
thigh  which  causes  a  knock-kneed  loolc. 
Whether  this  is  beautiful  or  not.  Is  a 
Question  for  artists,  Puritans  and  volup- 
tuaries earnestly  to  discuss. 

The  Greeks,  undoulitedly,  built  up 
their  canon  of  rioportlon  or  measure- 
ment from  men.  Doubtless,  too,  when 
they  came  to  reiiresent  women,  they 
made  their  proportions  conform  more  or 
less  to  the  masculine  standard.  The 
shoulders  are  wider,  the  hips  narrower, 
the  legs  shorter,  the  head  smaller  than 
with  ihn  normal  woman.  The  Diane  .a 
la  Blche  in  the  Louvre  is  eight  heads 
high,  long  legged,  with  finely  modelled 
masculine  knees.  It  is  true  that  the 
chaste  Huntress  of  the  Silver  Bow  was 
not  wholly  feminine  in  cliaracter.  But 
in  the  various  later  variations  of  tho 
Venus  of  Cos— such  as  the  Venus  da 
Medici  and  the  Capltoline  Venus— one 
fin(3s  th.-  shoulciers  wider,  the  hips  nar- 
rower and  the  legs  longer  than  in  the 
normal  female  type. 

It  is,  liowever,  to  be  noted  that  in  the 
frieze  and  the  metope  of  tho  Parthenon, 
and  in  rhe  famous  group  of  the  Fates, 
the  proportions  are  more  feminine  In 
character. 

The  Greeks,  apparently,  considered 
the  ligure  of  a  handsome  male  youth 
the  ideal  of  beauty,  and  usually  made 
their  female  types, conform  more  or  less 
to  that  ideal. 

Michael  Angelo  also  preferred  the 
male  type  (see  Addington  Symonds'.B 
"Lite"),  yet  I  think  Mr.  Crawley  is 
wrong  in  saying  that  lJuonarotti  made 
his  women  masculine.  They  were  titan- 
ic, but  quite  feminine  in  proportion. 

The  proportions  of  women  are  said  to 
conform  more  closely  to  our  Simian  an- 
cestors than  do  those  of  men.  Woman 
represents  the  type;  man  the  varia- 
tions, .sometimes  for  the  better,  often, 
alas:  for  the  worse.  DRY-AS-DUST. 
Boston,  Dec.  9,  1912. 


tiioveii,  ."^onata  o|l.^  5,  No.  ;!  ,  rfchu- 
Sonata  (3  minor;  Schubert,  Im- 

i>]i)i|ita,  a  major;  Raff,  Rigaudon ; 
l.ralims.  Intermezzo,  A  major,  op.  118, 
iind  Ballade,  Q  minor,  op.  118;  Grley, 
Nocturne;  d'Albert,  Oavotte,  D  minor; 
Chopin,  Nocturne,  op.  62,  No.  2  ;  Chol>ln, 
[SoliiTZo,  B  flat  minor. 

Mrs.  Jlldcr-Possart  WftS  evidently  dis- 
turbed In  the  course  of  Beethoven's  iSoit'- 
ata  by  Into  comers,  who  straggled  hi 
be  tween  the  movements  and  took  their 
■Its  with  great  deliberation.  Other 
'  islfors,  violinists,  singers,  pianists  have 
bi  cn  annoyed  In  like  manner  and  In  all 
tl.c  concert  halls  of  the  city.  They  are 
not  to  be  blamed  If  they  should  complain 
of  the  rudeness  of  Boston  audiences. 

The  continuity  of  the  sonata  was  thus 
broken  and  the  concert  prolonged.  One 
hour  was  spent  In  the  performance  of 
two  .sonatas,  and  any  recital  tliat  'asts 
over  an  hour  a«d  a  halt  Is  a  wearines* 
to  the  ilesh  ana  the  spirit. 

There  were  many  good  points  in  the 
performance  of  this  painlst,  and  there 
were  certain  characteristics  not  com- 
mendable. "Tho  Interpretation  of  Beet- 
hoven's sonata  was  rather  academic, 
with  careful  dotting  of  the  "I's"  and 
crossing  of  the  "t's."  The  reading  might 
be  described  as  massive  and  concrete, 
although  the  "song  sections"  were  well 
sung,  and  therfe  were  many  exhibitions 
of  clean  facility  In  execution.  The  chord 
playing  was  Inclined  to  bo  rigid,  and  in 
fortissimo  passages,  while  there  was  no 
deliberate  forcing  of  lone,  the  tonal 
quality  was  not  always  musical. 

The  Interpretation  of  Schumann's 
sonata  may  be  commended  with  less  re- 
serve. Here  Mme.  Rlder-Possart  played 
tin  romantic  spirit,  and  with  a  musical 
understanding  that  wa.s  not  merely  a 
1  comprehension  of  the  structure.  The 
Andante  was  read  poetically,  and  the  I 
more  liery  and  brilliant  movementt 
were  played  with  gusto. 

The  audience  was  appreciative.  The 
pianist  might  be  heard  here  to  better  | 
advantage  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances.   

TOSCA  IS  TONED, 
OH,  VERY  MUCH 

Miss  Garden  Just  Sings,  and 
Mr.  IVIarcoux— Well,  He 


<iiamb'T  concerts  In  Jordan  H  ' 
evening.    The  program  was  as  ' 

WIenlaweki,  concerto  in  D-mm  u  un 
violin;  Chopin  Fantasia,  F-mlnor  op. 
40;  Liszt,  Polonalpe,  E-maJor;  Bruoh, 
"Kol  Nidrei"  for  'cello;  Tschalkowsky, 
Trio  in  A-mlnor. 

The  trio  played  last  evening  was  writ- 
ten In  memory  of  NIchclas  Rubinstein, 
and  Tschalkowaky,  mourning  for  his 
friend,  sought  to  depict  characteristics 
of  his  nature  in  the  variations.  Mr. 
Wltek's  brilliance  and  finesse  as  a  vir- 
tuoso were  fully  revealed  In  his  playing 
of  Wlenlawskl's  concerto,  while  Mr. 
Warnke's  merits  £S  a  distinguished  'cel- 
list are  well  knov/n  in  Boston.  Mrs. 
WItek  wa.s  a  sympathetic  accompanist 
and  played  the  piano  pieces  with  au- 
thority. A  small  audience  was  warmly 
appreciative. 

The  second  concert  will  be  on  W«dnes- 
day  evening,  Jan  22,  when  Schubert's 
Qulntuor,  Op.  14'!,  Brahms,  Variations 
and  Fugue  on  a  theme  by  Handel,  and 
Bach's  Sonata  No.  1  for  'cello  alone 
will  be  played. 


2J) 


Just  Sings,  Too. 


,  Normal  methods  prevailed  at  the  per- 
formance of  "Tosca"  nt  the  Boston 
Oi^era  House  last  right,  and  a  large  aul 
dience,   gathered  perhaps  through  the 

jnotorlety  achieved  by  the  production  of 

]a  week  ago,  found  nothing  that  could  In 
any  w.->y  shock.  Although  Miss  Garden 
maintained  that  she  did  not  vary  In  the 
slightest  degree  her  performance  of  a 
week  ago,  Mr.  Marcou.x  bowed  to  the 
storm  of  indignation  that  be  had  stirred 
and  kept  both  his  feet  on  the  floor. 

The  audience  was  sympathetic,  and 
both    Mi.'ss  Garden   and   Mr.  Mareoux 

jwere  vigorously  applauded  as  they  made 

j  their  first  ^appearances.  Throughout  the 
first  act  there  was  an  evident  feeling  of 

Inevrousness  in  th«  audience  as  well  as 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  intermission  was 
unusually  quiet,  the  .strain  of  waiting 
for  the  much-talked-of  scene  that  wa.s 
to  foUow^  being  painfully  manifest. 

But  the  protests  of  subscribers  and 
threats  of  revoking  the  llcen.se  of  the 
house  were  not  without  eftect.  Scarpla 
returned  to  tho  old  established  method.s 
and  the  reputation  of  Boston  was  re- 
stored.   The  close  of  the  act  brought 

-Tortli  a  storm  of  applause  and  Miss 
Garden  and  Mr.  Mareoux  were  called 
before  the  curtain  II  times. 

Mr.  Gaudenzl  who  was  to  have  made 
his  first  appearance  of  the  season,  was 
Indisposed  and  the  role  of  Mario  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Sacchetti,  who  sang  well 
but  f.ailed  to  present  a  very  heroic  fig- 
ure even  in  his  denunciation  of  his  op- 
pressor. Mr.  Tavecchia  was  excellent 
as  was  Mr.  Sillich.    The  cast: 


Sound  Advice. 

As  t'lie  World  Wags: 

Have  the  Garden  scene  in  "Tosoa" 
cuHip  behind  a  screen — light,  but  opaque. 
Then  "Hon!  Solt,"  and  our  Boston  will 
be  better.  ARKNOSUS  BRUNO. 

Boston,  Dec.  11. 

kiER-POSSART 
PIANO  RECITAL 

"  By  KMIUIK  K/M.K. 

Mrs.  ("ornella  Rlder-Possart,  pianist,! 
{lib,  \  ed  for  the  first  time  In  Boston  yes-  i 
fivday  afternoon  In  Steinert  Hall.  The 

iigram  was  as  follows :  ' 


Flcrla  Tosca  Miss  Garden 

jMaiio  Cavaradoasl. . .  ...'....Mr.  Sacchetti 

Earone    Scarpla  ■>  Mr.  Mareoux 

resare    Angelottl  Mr.  Gllllch 

II    Sacrestano  Mr.  Tavscchl.a 

Spoletta  Tilr.  Glaccone 

•Sclarrone  Mr.  Piilcln! 

Un  Carcerlero  ,  Mr.  OIshRnslty 

'  Un    Pastore  Miss  DeCourcy 

Mr.  Moranzonl.  conductor. 
Miss  Garden  sang  her  part  perfectly, 
while  Mr.  Mareoux  plainly  showed  his 
nervousness,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  cast. 

John  H.  Casey,  official  censor  of  sus- 
pected plays — and  operas  nov^'  too — for 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  was  present  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  propriety  of  the 
performance  of  Mary  Garden  and  Vannl 
Mareoux,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
mayor's  mandate  had  been  obeyed  and 
the  betrayal  scene  toned  doWn  to  ac- 
cord with  Boston  Idea.  He  declined  to 
make  any  comment. 


iillve  npon^^(*RaK.  '.illy  wortny 

of  mention  were  tin  '.bit.  Mouse 

and   t;heahlre  Cat  lultli ;  tlio 

Caterpillar  and  Coui.  "i  .Mr.  Atkinson. 
Tweedledum  and  Twcedledee,  played  by 
Messrs.  Russell  and  HalTord  ;  the  White 
Queen  of  MiB.s  I^ee,  and  the  White  Knlglil 
of  Mr.  Sullivan;  the  Inimitable  Ducliese 
"f  Mr.  Parker ;  Humpty  Dumpty  played 
by  Mr.  (.^)dman ;  the  Hatter  of  Mr.  Mif- 
flin ;  the  Dormouse  of  Miss  McKay,  and 
the  Mock  Turtle  of  Mr.  Turner. 

MlBS  Robblns  spoke  her  lines  distinctly 
land  with  meaning,  but  would  it  not  be 
well  for  her  in  future  to  address  the 
I  various  characters  rather  than  the  audl- 
je'nce?  Others  who  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  audience  were  Messrs. 
[Sleeper,  Brown,  Doyle,  Clark,  EMlol. 
j  Kimball,  Maddocks,  Wncdfln,  Max 
Sturgls,  Allen,  Richardson,  Clark  and 
;  Wheeler. 

\  Tl\e  performance  will  be  repeated  on 
next  .Saturday  afternoon,  next  Monday 
afternoon  and  next  Tuesday  evening. 


WITEK  CHAMBER  CONCERT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\nton  Wltek,  violinist 
and  pianist,  assisted  by  Mr.  Helnrlch 
Warnke,  'cellist,  gave  the  first  of  three 


"MACBETH"  BY  STUDENTS 

"Macbeth"  was  presented  last  night 
by  the  students  of  Boston  College  In 
the  college  hall  on  James  street,  and 
was  a  pronounced  sutcess.     The  per- 
formance was  witnessed  by  an  ^thusl-  ] 
astlc  audience  of  1300.  and  will  be  re- 
peated   tonight    and    tomorrow    night,  j 
The  part  of  "Macbeth"  was  taken  by  I 
Frederick  W.  Wennerberg  '15,  of  Rox- 
bury,   while  the  part  Of   "Lady  Mac- 
beth" was  acted  by  James  P.  isowllng 
'15,  of  Charlestown.  I 

COPLEY  SOCIETY 
STAGES  'ALICE'i 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Copley  Society  gave  a  performance 
of  "Alice  In  AVonderland"  last  night  in 
Copley  Hall.  There  was  a  chorus  of  fe- 
male voices  directed  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Edfnands  and  an  brchestra  of  Symphony 
players  conducted  by  Henry  Elchhelm. 
The  music  was  chiefly  by  the  late  Lewis 
S.  Thompson.  Robert  W.  Atkins  wrote 
the  music  of  the  "JabberwotU"  song; 
Miss  Mabel  W.  Daniells  the  music  of 
"You  Are  Old  Father  William,"  while 
tjiat  of  "Song  of  the  Kvcr.ing"  was  by 
(  n  unknown  author. 

The  author  of  the  adaptation  of  Lewis 
"■•rroll's    Immortal    books    was  not 
j^.ned  on  the  program,  but  undoubted- 
I J  Ilolker  Abbott's  adaptation,  which 
[,s  first  performed  In  Copley  Hall  on 
.,1.  IT,  1897,  was  used  la^t  night.  Josepii 
Indon  Smith,  Robert  W.  Atkinson  and 
I  ^o.m    godman   again    took   parts  tjiat 
I  they  had  created. 

There  have  been  other  dramatic  ver- 
'  sUins  of  the  stories,  as  that  b.v  M.  Sa-? 
vllle  Clarke,  which  witli  music  by  Wal- 
ler Slaughter,  was  brought  out  in  Lon- 
don In  1886  and  has  bten  revived  there 
sevemi  times.  Mr.  Abbott's  adaptation 
Is  excellent  In  every  wa.v.  There  is  a 
"continuity  in  the  relation  of  the  ad- 
ventures, and  the  dialogue  of  Lewis 
Carroll  has  been  respected.  Tliompson's 
music  i.s  delightfully  characteristic  and 
arrropriate. 

The  fongs  have  the  right  flavor  and 
the  orchestra!  numbers  and  the  orches- 
tral  accompaniment    arc  distinguished 
by  a  delicate  taste,  a  marked  sense  of 
rhythm  and  varied  coloring.    It  Is  Just 
the  music  for  the  play,  light,  gay,  re- 
fined.    Hearing  it   we   were   reminded  , 
of  the  loss  to  musical  Boston  sustained 
by  tho  untimely  death  of  the  composer.  1 
In  comparison  with  the  jingle  and  com  -  I 
monplace  stuff  heard  in  many  of  the 
musical  comedies  that  come  here,  have 
success,    and    are    quickly  forgotten, 
Thompson's  music  is  worthy  of  true 
opera  comique. 

Some  one  may  say,  it  Is  so  light  and 
simple.  Yes,  and  thereby  Is  the  talent 
of  the  composer  revealed.  It  is  not  easy 
to  be  light  and  simple  and  at  tlie  same 
time  to  be  effective;  to  be  In  sympathy 
with  the  text  and  tlie  situation.  The  or- 
chestra of  trained  players  was  conduct- 
ed skilfully  by  Mr.  Elchhelm.  who  .suc- 
ceeded in  the  difficult  task  of  keeping 
amateur  singers  and  professional  play- 
ers together. 

Mr.    Atkinson'i^    "Jabberwock"  song 
also  deserves  warm  praise  for  Its  varied  j 
expression    and    dramatic    significance. ; 
Here  is  a  man  of  indisputable  talent  who  j 
should  not  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  ' 

At  the  tiret  performance  of  "Alice  In! 
[wonderland"  all  the  parte  were  played, 
by  men.    Thus  Alice  was  impersonated  | 
by  Matthew  Luce.    Last  night  certain  | 
parts    were   taken    by    women:  Alice, 
'mIss  Phyllis  Robblns;   the  Lory,  Mrs 
[Edward   C.   Wheeler,    Jr.;    the    Dodo,  I 
'MIss  Mary  Otis  Porter;  the  Duck,  Miss  : 
Frances  K.   Porter;   the  White  Queen,  I 
M!ss  Annie  Lee;  the  March  Hare,  Mrs.; 
Wlliiam    O.    Kimball;    the  Dornwuse, 
Ml.ss  Helen  McKay.  ' 

To  speak  in  detail  of  the  performance 
would  be  invidtous.  All  entered  heartily 
into  the  .spirit  of  the  play,  although  some 
at  the  remaining  performances  might 
well  speak  a  little  louder.  It  seemed  as 
though  Tenniel  s  fantastic  drawings  were 


To  "Quaerens."  Something  in  our 
heart  told  us  that  the  prounclation  of 
Miss  Gaby  Deslys's  name  as  sworn  to 
by  our  Informant  was  not  correct.  Miss 
Deslys  herself  says,  at  least  she  said 
so»on  Wednesday  to  a  member  of  The 
Herald's  staff,  that  her  surname  is  pro- 
nounced as  though  It  were  spelt 
"Dayleece,"  ryhming  with  fleece. 

Seats  of  the  Mighty. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  afternoon  at  the  Porphyri". 
when  our  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Herkimer  .fohnson,  the  eminent  so- 
ciolo,?ist,  rose  from  hie  arm-chair  and 
took  his  departure,  I  observed  a  pecu- 
liar wrinkle  left  upon  the  leathern  seat 
where  had  had  been  sitting. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  such  a  marking 
Is  In  anyway  Individual  or  characteris- 
tic, like  the  thumb  or  finger  print? 

Has  Prof.  Bertillon  treated  the  mat- 
ter? 

HORATIO  HANDYSIDE. 

Duxbury,  Dec.  11,  1912. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Is  a  perscnafe. 
Wherever  he  Is,  standing  or  sitting,  in 
action  or  ;n  repose,  he  always  makes 
a  deep  Impression. 


Those  Four  "D's." 

Mrs.  George  W.  Wickersham  wishes  to 
turn  the  conversation  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  Washington,  D.  C.  into  chan- 
nels hitherto  unknown  there.  She  was 
already  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most 
■'diverting"  woman  In  official  society, 
;  and  now  again  she  Is  a  diverter.  '  You'll 
never  be  a  bore,"  says  Mrs.  Wicker- 
sham, "if  .vou  carefully  avoid  the  four 
_D'^:  disease,  descendants,  domestics, 
jdress."  This  brings  up  the  old  question, 
what  constitutes  boredom?  One  defini- 
tion of  a  bore  is  this:  The  man  who 
I  talks  about  himself  when  you  are  long- 
ing to  talk  about  yourself.  Some  think 
I  that  all  enthusiasts,  all  earnest  per- 
sons, are  bores.  Others  put  in  the  fit;st 
rank  the  man  with  a  new  motor  car  or 
■yacht;  the  man  who  has  seen  a  new 
I  play  In  New  Y^rk  and  tells  you  about 
lit  In  ghastly  detail;  the  hardened 
shameless  golfer.  In  Paris  some  weeks 
ago  there  was  ballotting  to  see  who 
should  be  promounced  the  Prince  of 
Bores,  but  we  have  not  read  the  hon- 
orable name  of  the  successful  candidate. 
Mrs.  Wicltersham's  "D's"  are  Indeed 
foruiidable,  but  a  person  describing  the 
sad  condition  of  his  kidneys  and'  men- 
tioning the  diet  and  remedies  prescribed 
is  never  a  bore  to  a  man  of  a  like  kid- 
ney. It  was  Schopenhauer  who  In  Frank- 
fort, at  a  table  d'hote  once  put  a  gold 
coin  on  the  table.  When  he  was  asked 
why  he  did  this,  he  said  he  had  in- 
tended to  give  it  to  any  officer  who  had 
talked  about  something  besides  horses 
and  women.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
boredom  Is  to  grasp  a  bore  firmly,  like 
a  nettle,  when  e.scape  is  Impossible,  and 
to  bore  him  without  mercy. 

Books  for  Christmas. 

"The  Man  Pays,"  by  Arthur  Applin, 
v.ould  amuse  discriminative  readers  in 
Christmastide.  Here  is  a  delightful  sen- 
tence: "Not  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  house  were  the  stables,  rival- 
ling the  latter  in  size  and  Importance." 
On  page  143  is  mention  of  a  "swarthy 
negro."  And  Mr.  AppUn's  birds  "had 
long  ago  be^n  awake,  chattering  noisily 
[ — 3om6  of  love,  others  already  discus- 
sing family  affairs." 


To  the  great  majority  of  readers  there 
Is  only  one  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of 
"Hudibras,"  but  Samuel  Butler,  the 
author  of  "Erewhon"  and  "The  Way  of 

All  Flesh."  haS  fanatical  admirers.  In  the 
"Note-Books"  recently  published  there 
is  shrewd  and  often  biting  criticism  of 
men,  women,  life,  literature  and  man- 
ners. What  a  pity  that  he 'did  not  live 
to  complete  certain  novels  he  had 
sketched:  They  would  have  been  just 
the  thing  for  a  merry  Christmas  gift. 
One  was  a  story  of  divorce,  in  which  the 
man  and  woman  marry  so  as  to  acquire 
property  left  conditionally  by  will;  they 
are  at  last  divorced  and  then  live 
happily.  There  was  to  be  a  novel  about 
"a  free-thlnking  father  who  has  an 
Illegitimate  son,  %vhit:h  he  considers  the 
proper  thing;  he  finds  this  son  taking 
to  immoral  ways  —  e.  g..  he  turns 
I  Christian,   becomes  a   clergyman,   a  n! 


Insist  marrying."    Then  there  was 

I..  1  y  about  a  "Complete  Drunk- 

urd  ivh  i  would  not  give  money  to 
sober  people— "he  said  they  would  only 
eat"lt  and  send  their  children  to  school 
wl^h  It." 


Certain  Measurements. 

respondent,  "Ory- 


s-Dust," 

V  I  .lit  tlio  measutemenis  of  men 

arni  woi.ieii  In  his  letter  published  in 
J  r^terJay's  Herald,  used  the  liead  as  the 
ft:iniiaid  of  measurement  In  ascertain- 
Ini;  tho  hf-igrht  of  a  person— so  many 
ii.  i.ls  high.  Do  not  heads  vary?  There 
an-  some  that  run  up  Into  a  pcalt.  Heads 
for  human  bein,i;s.  and  hands  for  horses. 
Hand,   as  a   lineal   measure,    formerly '  thoughts 


I  iilN  aoi  1  ' ' '  ■ ' ' ' 
and  esprosfion 

iieous  ear^f.    riome  o' 
P  ,^  its  strfn.?lh  ano 

1  at  the  rigid  ilmiIm 
,  i<>ads  us  to  forget  ' 

formal   L.a..  ..'^.     Thli^  'muslr  also  l 
style        i.:>'l  -i"^  sonKtas  of  Scarln 
the  iittio  pir.  fs  of  the  grand  Coup.  ,  .i- 
Why  111  '1''!^  century  so  alien  to  the 
period  or  n^.-h  and  Handel  attempt  to 
IPUl'slv....*-'   wine  of  today  in  the  old 
hotiUi.?    l-or.  in  spite  of  the  tiUe,  lbs 
of  neger  and  lila  harmonic 
bowpver  brave  his  endeavor. 


li.ss     'larO.  i  '  ■ 

iiing  was  tiri  '   

:.llarlng  rli;iriii,  ■  ml     "  : ' 
of  deep  finesse,  as  v  ' 
„,]  uiili  the  troubled  .Vth-.i  • 
in  wh'Mi  from  niniT-i 
o  thi-  saint. 

■  i.ircoiix    made    ;in    '  '  ' 
I    111  particularly  O"  ' 

i:  f  :-,ionU  •^v■as  iioi-  wi.iih. 

versatility.  aJid  tlio 
_    i  within  him  and  tor- 
aul  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
dreams  was  subtly  por- 


inenled  I 
Thais  of 
t rayed 


Mr. 


'Icip   any  eymptor 
r  M\"   I^ater  In  the 

Hslnn  attributed  bin  Ui.mh.i 
,1  f  ocular  scrofula  in  ' 

u  B   1  hue  vaccinated  for  11* 
•  a«itlie  scorbutic  youth  who  la  louurt 
than  one  novel  ot  Dlckena  im-' 

'ineT 

!        Is  a  singular  story  Ir  t 
.   i;  I      0  of  Grimm  and  Dldf 
many     ngular  stories  In  that  .    ii       •  i 
An  amy  officer  on  duty  at  Rocliefort 
waa  In  a  bad  way  with  consumption,  ->ut 
he  pers-^tpd  In  UvlDB  as  though  he  were 
sound  .  '  lungs.   One  day  he  began 
bottle     loe.  He  brought  Into  his  room  .i 
Strouv  gave  a  fine  reading  of  th^  pound  of  resin  and  a  half  pound  ci 


nal  to  three  inche.«!.  now  to  tour,  a  R,.i,enie. 

1.11,   a  hand  breadth,  was  formerly                 ,  raniplng  form,  nor  will  they 
led  as  a  standard  to  other  things  _   ^  scholastic  artifice.' 


score,  and 
With  Miss  < 


took  several  curtain  oallS 
Jarden  and  Mr.  Marcoua. 


by 


u,  .wl.  ^  1  .u  ses     "Foure  gralnes  of  bar-  be  disguised 

Iv,  lu  i!     ,  fynger;  foure  fingers  a  hande;  Even  to  those  accustomed  to  tne  wjm- 
ffiur  iiii  iiiKS  a  foote,"  was  the  .saying  In 
tile  lotli  century.  And  "handr/'  is  also 
used  as  a    measure  of    various  com- 
•uoilitles    with  the  sin.sfle  articles  com-  lurbing.  ( 
,  f-d   10    nngers;    hands  ot    tobacco.     The  composer's  talent  is  irregular,  in 


est  modern  music  there  is  much  In  this  j 
.oncorio  that  is  ulna-modem  and  dls-, 


\.  ;.  t'-rcress;  a  hand  of  bananas  may  con- 
tain from  U  to  20  flng.-rs;  five  herrings 
or  oranges  make  a  hand. 
The  man  selling  stockings  makes 


nils  concerto  there  are  pages  that  are 
conventional,  deliberately  so  or  uncon- 
sciously; mere  formulas;  dull  passag.. 
work-  aiir!  lo,  there  will  come  a  musical 


Harvard  Deutscher  Verein  Gives 
Jolly  Play    at  Jordan 
Hall. 


rcuRh  measurement  of  your  hand,  ex-  ,i,onght  oddly  expressed  that  ravi8hei» 
I  ting  the  circumference  of  the  pg^^.  Tf  Keger  only  were  Ifss  pro- 
rUnched  fist  to  give  the  lentTth  of  the  rt„ctlve:  If  he  had  not  the  facility  that 
foot  in  a  normal  person  "the  first  Joint  fg^^l'  If  lie  only  had  the  saving  gnc, 
of  the  Index  finger  is  about  one  inch  in  ungp„riiiB  self-criticism!  If  he  would 
length;    the   palm   of  tlie  hand  about  ,„„  ,„rGe-fonrthB  of  h;o  musical 

r  'ir  Inches  across,  and  the  length  of  j^^jgetives   and  he  more  an:tlou,s  about 
tn.   forearm  from  elbow  to  end  of  mid- 
dle finger  18  Inches."  _ 
This  is.  Indeed,  a  world  of  wonders: 


FLONZALEY'Sv^ 
FIRST  CONCERT 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  (Messrs.  Bettl. 
Ara,  Pochon  and  D'Archambeau)  gave 
Its  first  concert  of  this  season  last 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows;  Mozart,  quartet  m  D 
major  (K  499);  Tschalkowsky.  quartet 
In  D  major,  op.  U;  Haydn,  quartet  in 
a  major,  op.  76,  No.  1. 

The  incomparable  artistry  of  these 
four  men  Is  known  and  applauded,  not 
1  nly  In  America,  but  In  foreign  cities. 
Last  evening  a  large  ana  Justly  cnthu- 
siaitio  audience  was  present  at  a  per-  | 
f.irmance  marked  by  all  the  distinguish-  ] 
ing  features  of  excellence  that  set  this  i 
quartet  apart  from  other  organizations  i 
devoted    to    the   playing    of  chamber 

music.  .,  .    .  I. 

rnawless  precision,  polished  mechan- 
ism ot  the  highest  order,  perfect  unity 
and  elasticity  in  rhythm  were  not  the 
only  characteristics  In  evidence  last  | 
evening.  The  concentrated  and  aesthete 
Intt-nsity  of  the  players  held  the  audi- 
ence spellbound.  Unlimited  in  its  capac- 
ity to  express  varying  moods  and  emo- 
tions, the  Flonzaley  quartet  played  as 
oni-  man,  a  distinguished  virtuoso,  dls- 
,iii.iy)ng  a  highly  sensitive  and  poetic 
.-pirlt. 

Tt  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of 
11  1  compositions  on  thi!  program  was 
•jiwn  with  finer  musical  ir.sight.  Equal- 

.t  home  in  modern  music  or  In  that  l.arbarlcally  oriental  enough  as  it  .stands. 
J  the  severely  classical  order  the  quar-  ^Vhen  Borodin  was  writing  it  he  was 
.  ,   rtv4lea  new  beauties  in  Mozarfs  ;-!bo   at  work  on   "Prince  Jg^r"   and  ^ 
Mi  irtet'  while  the  andante  In  Tschal-  some  of  tho  niaterjai  destined  for  tlie  ' 
i  .iwsky's  work  with  its  .central  theme  of  opera  found  its  way  Into  the  sympliony. 
V  i  -nant  sadness,  which  moved  Tolstoy  it  is  a  sinKiilar  work,  interesting  cliienv , 
I  .   tears    l>e(ame  as  it  was  played  a  to  the  etliiioioglst  in  music.    Defiant  in 
thins  of  haunting  and  almost  unearthly  t<tructure,  now  wild,  npxv  stertorous,  on 
beauty,  while  Mr.  Bettl's  playing  of  the  „t  times  childishly  naive  In  the  orch- 
final  conspicuous  phras»  allotted  to  the  estration,    with   li-.emes   that    for  the, 
violin  was  beyond  all  praise.  moat  part  suggest  follt-song  origin,  Hie 

The  second  concert  by  the  quartet  will  muilc  smacks  of  the  soil  and  of  an  un- 
tamed race.  Hearing  it.  It  is  easy  to 
iinderstaiKi  why  l.lszt,  bored  by  com- 
positions smugly  made  according  to  the 
correct  German  expression  of  the  sev- 
enties, welcomed  Borodin's  symphony 
nnd  JJTgx-il  him  to  write  as  he  felt. 

Mr.  T'lnck,  who  had  had  little  time 
for  propai  rttion.  fulfilled  his  {ask  mod- 
estly i<ii''  Tl'.e  aiidiciice  fully  ap-« 
preciati'il  his  achievement. 

The  program  announced  for  the  con- 
certs of  noxtweek  includes  Mozart's  sym- 
phony in  n  minor;  a  'cello  conaerto  by 
iClughardt.  and  Bruckner's  symphony 
No.  7.  the  "Romantic."  Mr.  Warnkewillj 
be  the  .soloisl. 


th«  clarity  of  his  sentences  anfl^^their 
melodious  balance'  Has  he  any  sen»e  of 

hflmor?  „  w  *u« 

Strive  as  he  will  he  cannot  rival  tne 
■aperb  pomp  of  Hnndel  In  ordinary  or 
•xtraordinarv-  statement.  Nor  can  he 
h9»e  to  attain  the  simplicity  of  Bach, 
who  la  essentially  simple  even  when  lie 
••ema  contrapuntally  most  complex. 

Mr.  Godowsky,  who  ifl  now  ranked 
•tnonc  the  great  pianists  of  the  day.  , 
TetPrned  after  an  absence  of  nearly  : 
twtJre  year*.  His  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven's concerto  was  masterly;  uls  con- 
ception of  the  work  was  pure  and  noble. 
Team  ago  he  wa«  famous  for  his 
teohnlcal  proflcien.'y.  This  surpassing 
technic  Is  now  vitalized,  A  perfect  rim 
Is  now  something  more  than  the  tault- 
leM  accoinpllshment  of  a  laek.  Former- 
ly he  was  reproached  for  dryne.'ss.  He 
may  now  be  praised  for  beauty  of  tone. 
Wheti  Eugen  d'Albert  w.ts  first  of  all 
a  pianist  and  at  tlie  zenith  ot  his  fame,, 
'le  vlBlted  Boston  ,  and  played  the  sec- 
ond movement  of  this  concerto  with  aji 
Indescribable  depth  of  feeling.  I 
yrr.  Godowsky'a  reading  ^vas  far  diC-: 
ferent,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
indications  of  the  composer.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  answer  in  protest  the 
stern  orchestral  recitative,-".  It  would 
l>e  a  pleasure  to  apeak  ot  the  many  ex- 
MulBite  details  of  a  performance  which 
lor  sheer  beauty,  fine  sen.^e  of  propor- 
tion and  unostentatious  but  lemp.iltable 
technical  display  ha.s  seldom,  If  ever, 
l.een  equalled  here  within  ,the  last  2" 
^  ears. 

Borodin's  first  symphony  Is  more  or 
less  familiar  here.  The  second  was  ed- 
ited by  Kimsky-Korsakoff  and  Giazou- 
iiolT.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  they  did  to  it;  how  tliclr  edition 
differs  from  the  original  version.    It  Is 


on  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  6. 


AT  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  i;.'hth  Public  Tlehearsal  of  the. 
■Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place 
vrstenlay  sfternoon  in  .'Symphony  Hal!. 

•h  as  Vr.  Mtick  is  suffering  from 
^<  ,^t':i'k  of  ton.-^llitis,  Mr.  I'l-ack  con- 
^ictwl  in  his  stcud.    J..eopo!d  Godow.sk 
-as  the  pi^'ii'f     ■I'l"'  l>-'vri-noi  was  a- 


BOSTON  OPBBA 
by.  Jules  Massenet, 
ducted. 


HOUSE— "Thais, '' 
Mr.   Strony  con- 


Tlie  cast; 


I  JORDAN  M.-NLL. — "Zwei  Wap|><;n.  '  a 
!  farce  in  four  acts  by  Blumenthal  and 
i  Kadelburg,  performed  by  members  of 
I  the  Deutscher  Verein  ot  Harvarfl  ©nl- 
j  verelty.    Cast : 

Maximilian   Or.  Appeln>»nn 

P.udoir.  ..  ,  .E.  F.  I.ante,  'IS 

Charlotte  E.  T..  Haelces,  'H 

DIfitrlch  von  vincU  H.  F.  Mayer,  IQ 

Hofmarnhall  Graf  Dornstedt  

E.  J.  Hubemiann,  '13 

Thomas  FoT.iter  G.  Pri«>ster,  lO 

Mary  ^-  *•  Berle,  'H 

Ilan'na  Steph-engon  H.  R.  Hablch^,  '13 

A  g-ood  sized  audience  In  liollday  moo4 
was  present  last  evenln;  at  the  per- 
formance given  hy  the  Deutscher  Verein 
ot  Harvard  University  In  Jordan  Hall. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  farce 
consisted  In  the  contrasting  of  the 
ancient  German  aristocracy  with  the 
progressive  American  spirit.  Mary,  the 
daughter  ot  a  wealthy  Chicago  packer, 
loves  and  is  beloved  by  Rudolf,  the 
descendant  ot  a  long  line  of  haughty 
German  nobles.  His  father  stoutly  op- 
poses the  match  and  Is  with  diffic-ulty 
mad*  to  accept  an  alliance  for  his  son 
with  the  daughter  of  a  selt-made  nian. 
There  are  many  amusing  complications, 
but  tlie  lovers  are  finally  happily  united. 

"Two  Coats  of  Arm.s"  bristles  witli 
the  familiar  Blumentliallan  and  Kadel- 
bufgian  humor,  while  additional  merri- 
ment was  provided  by  the  tact  that  tlie 
women's  parts  were  talcen  by  men. 

Dr.  Applemann  easily  lairied  off  thr 
honors  of  tlie  evening  with  his  clever 
impersonation  of  the  finicky  old  Fr»ilherr. 
He  was  well  set  eflf  by  Mr.  Prietter  as 
the  cheery,  good-natured  Foster.  Mr. 
Lange  was  impetuous  and  exuberant, 
as  became  the  suitor  for  sa  fair  a 
riainsel,  and  Mr.  Mayer  played  the 
melanc!>oly  and  penlless  Von  VincU  with 
skill.  Of  tlie  t)iree  women's  roles  Mr. 
Hacker  as  Cliarlotte,  li:e  elderly  spin- 
ster, was  perhaps  the  mo.st  effective, 
but  as  neither  he  nor  Messrs.  Berle  and 
Habicht  were  over-particular  in  their 
attempt.'?  to  conceal  their  identity,  tlieir 
antlgs  in  unaccustomed  fem.lnlne  irar- 
ments  were  eqtiaUy  droll  and  gave  evi- 
dent delight  to  the  audience. 

"Zwel  Wappen"  will  be  given  next 
Monday  evening  In  Brattle  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 


MR.  SURETTE'S  LECTURE. 

Thomas    Whitney    Suvette   gave  the 
cecond  of  his  three  lectures  on  Brahms 
yesterday  morning  in  the  music  room  of 
Fenway  Court.  As  before,  the  lecturer 
was  assisted  by  member."?  of  Mr.  Ada- 
mowski's    ensemblo    classes.     Rudolph  , 
lllngwsll,    Josephine    Durrell.    Samuel  i 
Rosen  and  Virginia  Slickney.  The  com- 1 
po-sition  chosen  for  detailed  discussion 
was    Brahms's    quartet    In    A  minor, 
opus  SI,  No.  2.  A  large  and  interested 
audience  was  present.  * 

Mr.  Burette  spoke  of  Brahms's  eotia- 
nimity  towards  life  and  the  seNetnty 
with  which  he  looked  upon  death,  a. 
serenity  shared  by  Bach  and  "Walt 
■Whitman.  The  lecturer  also  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  when  writing  quar- 
tet music  Brahma  invariably  made 
the  parts  for  each  insti-ument  equally 
interesting,  a  characteristic  of  style 
not  common  to  all  composers. 

The  final  lecture  will  be  on  Friday 
morning,  Dec,  20. 


to  tlie  sur- 
hours  at  a 

I  ■r|,,ri  tn 


1  well. 

In  the  flrsT 

,  ,.,|lt|..- 


veJlow  wa.x,  which  he  proceeded  to  mel; 
in  a  pa>i,  that  he  mlcbt  seal  the  bottles. 
It  took  him  about  ni  ■  "d  a  half  to 
do  this.    During  V.'  Im  he  ob- 

served that  his  cvu^..   V'.  J  looser  and 
less  frequent.    Thinking  that  this  accL 
dental  mmlgatlon  was  helping  him,  he 
closed  iloors  and  windows  and  waiv.  I 
In  the  cloud  of  smoke.  After  four  oi 
days  of  this  treRtment  he  was  v 
cured.   Tie  acq        f    '  ^   -  .  m-i-. 
eral  of  lii.i  rei.- 
was  a  soldier  i 
censumptive.  He 
geon'a  and  submi' 
time  to  a  fumlgatln 
Btrength,  for,  beini.- 
been  suffocated  b:> 
Blck  man  began  I'l 
ond  day  and  In  six 
This  story  Is  to 
volume  (pp.  3;'" 
of  1812.    The  . 

this,"    says    I  •  ' 

drink  deep." 

Saloon  and  Salon. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  (Uondon)  regrets 
that  the  spread  of  the  "saloon  bar"  ha^ 
I    !    !  le  word   "saloon  "   In  the 
!"hu8  no  one  today  would  ^ 
of  •tliii  iirilliant  saloons  of  the  nobluo 
They  might  If  the  nobility  owned  tho 
glh  mills.    The  word  "saloon,"  as  we 
all  know,  came  from  the  I'^ench  "sn!  >'" 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  d! 
tlon  at  nrst  between  saloon  and  p  ' 
Witness  the  sentence  In  "Clarleaa  Har- 
lowe":  "What  Mr.  I^ovelaee  said  of  the 
house  K which  was  the  saloon  and  two 
parlors^  was  perfectly  elegant."  ' 
the  reviewers  today  would  mock  :i 
elist  who  used  the  pl'n-^-  "p- 
elegant"  in  description: 
ether  writings  that  tl 


billtlea  at  Uio  house  oi  .^ucli  u.  ladj- 
■iiB'Baloon  of  Mile.  Ltsplnasse.  yftr 

'  n  employtng  the  word  In  thU 
"How  meen  to  go  blazing  a 
-■.ii.  J     nutte-fly.  In  fashionable  or  po- 
Uticai  ialoons." 

Twenty  years  or  more  afo  In  thl«  city, 
a  woman  anxious  to  break  Into  society, 
attenjpted  to  establish  a  "salon."  And 
it  waa  said  of  her — she  left  Boston  soon 
afterwards— that  while  she  thought  she 
bad  a  salon,  she  really  kept  a  saloon. 


Rcg«r 


■.il.oven 
Bnrodln 


STtnohonv  No.  7.  B-niluor...- 

Regci'a  concerto  snd  Borodin's  sym- 
phony were  performed  for  tiio  fust  timp 
In  Boai-.-n.  The  forinev  is  a  >ie\v  work. 
wa.s  heard  for  the  fir'*   time  at 
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1  rankfort-on-tlK-Main  on  O' I. 
;  lie  symphony  was  .'omposrd 
^fvenlles  n'-  the  'asl 


laet. 

the 

ntury.  i*-oducert 
r.  and  played  in 
:  1S!)8,  if  not  be- 

|;eger's  con- 


Thais' 

the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
There  was  a  crowded  house,  and 
audience  was  imusually  enthusiastic. 
Mr.  Caplet  was  ill,  and  Mr.  Strony  con- 
ducted in  his  place,  and  Fernand  De 
Potter,  who  was  similarly  Indisposed, 
an«  who  was  to  have  played  NIcias, 
■was  replaced  by  Max  Llpmann. 
The  performance  last  night  was  mem 


No         1»  atlsol-otely  iaf».   It  may  b» 

to  any  man,  "Thou  fool,  tW«  nlrht  tby  monf 
BhaU  bo  required  of  th*o."    AoA  raputat!' 
u  like  money;  It  may  be  rwjultea  of  na  wit' 

 bo.xtU.v  Wii'aonlout  worDlnR.    The  little  un.?xpecte<I  ctII  o; 

.". KTel.ni  Sootoey '  ^irliich  wc  trip  may  swell  up  in  a  moment  and 
was  repeated  at  prove  to  b»  the  hii«e  Jonuf-Klie  mountain  of 
night.-  unpardonalile  eln.    And  his  hesllh  may  be 
i«iulre«  of  aoy  fool,  ajiy  nl«tit  or  any  <J»r- 


The  WhItB  Plague. 

Prof.  Metchnlkotr,  lecturing  In  Lon- 
don before  members  of  the  National 
Hea.lth  Society  on  "The  War  Against 
Tubercle,"  told  this  story:  "When  I  was 
£3  I  married  a  girl  of  about  the  aaxab 
age  who  was  so  weak  from  thla  dis- 
ease that  she  had  to  be  carried  up  the 


orable.  the  prlnci»alB.  Mary  Garden  and  gt^ps  Into  the  church.    For  four  yeara 
,  :,1  MarcoUpc,  evoking  extraordlnary 


The  Poor  Man's  Club. 

Where  did  the  word  "aaloon,"  mean- 
ing a  place  where  liquor  Is  sold  and 
Immediately  consumed,  come  Into  uael 
In  the  United  States?  The  earUeet  datei 
recorded  In  the  Oxford  Dictionary  1S{ 
1S84,  but  this  seems  to  us  absurdly  late,  i 
Richard  Grant  White  In  the  Seventies 
toid  of  a  pretentious  woman,  who  had 
passed  from  poverty  and  the  coarsest 
life  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth.  She.  i 
"throwing  open  the  door  of  a  gieat 
gilded,  painted,  over  furnished  room  inl 
a  new  house  which  ahe  was  showing  off 
to  a  visitor,  said,  with  a  flourish.  'And 
this  Is  tho  saloon  parlor.'"  This  phrase! 
had  Its  origin  in  the  building  trade,  and  i 
it  'waa  applied  to  a  drawing  room  made  i 
by  throwing  what  used  to  be  back  and 
front  parlor  Into  one  largo  saloon-ltke 
apartment.  Architects  once  called 
"saloon"  the  chief  room  as  to  spacloue- 
nesa  and  also  loftiness.  But  ■White  said 
nothing  about  saloon  as  u  drinking 
place,  a  tlppllng-house,  although  he  In- 
veighed bitterly  against  the  "confluent 
eruption"  of  "sample  room"  on  sljn 
boards  all  over  New  York.  He  called  It 
"the  fruit  of  a  nauseous  attempt  to 
sweeten  'barroom,'  'ale  house,'  'tav- 
ern,' "  and  he  told  the  story  of  Its  In- 
vention through  cowardloa  "When  I 
see  'sajnple  room'  over  a  door,  1  feel  a 
respect  for  s  barroom,  and  as  If  I  could 
take  to  my  heart  a  man  who  owns  that 
he  keep.?  a  grog-shop." 

After  all  "drunkery"  la  the  noble,  the 
heroic  wo'd  "or  vpHant  tosspots.  Intrepid 
Let  us  quote  a 
1-  constant  com- 
1-    tes'     Own  Book"; 
lie  ciiapter  entitled,  "The  Life  of 
a  Olbbs,  Containing  an  Account 
oi:    Uls   Atrocities   Committed    In  the 
Weat  Indies." 

"After  his  exchange"  (GMbbs,  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  had  been  confined  in  Dart- 
moor prison)  "he  returned  to  Boston. 
•  •  •  He  opened  a  grocery  In  Ann 
street,  near  what  was  then  called  Tin 
Pot,  a  place  full  of  abandoned  women 
and  dissolute  fellows.  As  he  dealt 
chiefly  in  liquor  and  bad  a  'License  to 
retail  spirits'  his  drunkery  was  thronsed 

Witli    "I  '■'■:ie!S," 

j\  t   underwent  changes  and 

to'ji.  I  ames.  Alas,  no  tablet  with 
Inscription  marks  the  place  ■■  '  *  'i!' 
drunkery  stood. 


ECITAL  BY 
SZUMOWSKAl 

By  PHtLIP  HALB. 

Mme.  Aniotnette  3«umowika  save  a 
letton  recital  In  Stelnrrc  Hall  yeaterdar 
afternoon.  There  was  a  deeply  Inter- 
estpd  audience  of  good  siz*. , 

The  subject  chosen  by  Mme.  Szumow- 
Bka  for  her  Introductory  remarks  was  the 
Romantic  School  of  co'nposers  for  the 
piano  as  represented  by  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann  and  Chopin.  Her  character- 
ization of  each  compo9«r  was  shrewdly 
conceived.  For  Instance,  she  did  full 
justice  to  Mendelssohn's  talent,  his  fine 
laste.  his  elesance  in  expression,  and 
Oescrlbf  rf  him  a-<  lacking  In  true  depth 
of  emollonal  feeling.  One  statement  that 
she  made  mlRht  be  disputed,  that  he  had 
written  the  finest  orcan  music  since 
Bach.  There  are  organ  pieces  by  Cesar 
FYanck  and  Wldor.  by  Rhelnberger  and 
GuUmant  that  are  far  superior  to  any 
one  of  the  sonatas  of  Mendelssohn, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  not  always  well 
written  for  the  organ. 

Mme.  Szumowska  was  especially  happy 
In  her  characterization  of  Schumann, 
contrasting  him  with  Mendelssohn,  who 
never  appreciated  his  colleague's  genius,  i 
And,  mlrablle  dlctu!  In  her  remarks! 
about  the  dreamer,  Schumann,  she  did 
not  fall  back  on  the  old  and  worn  stock 
terms.  "Innlgkelt"  and  "Intimate."  In 
speaking  of  Chopin,  Mme.  Szumowska 
waxed  eloquent,  for,  as  she  admitted 
with '  national  pride,  Chopin's  music  is 
to -her  a  religion.  In  each  Instance,  her 
characterization,  short,  crisp,  always  to 
the  point,  was  more  illuminative  to 
young  sttidents  than  the  biographical 
articles  found  In  many  hand-books  and 
encyclopaedias. 

At  the  end  of  each  characterization. 
Dime.  Szumowska  spoke  a  few  words 
about  the  pieces  she  was  about  to  play; 
the  mood  of  each,  the  features  that 
should  be  brought  out  by  the  pianist, 
certain  difficulties  to  be  conquered,  cer- 
tain things  to  be  avoided,  as  sentlmental- 
Igm  In  Schumann's  "Warum." 
^  ABd  then  Mtuc.  Szumowska  added  to 

the  pleasure  of  the  audience  by  playing 
these  pieces:  Mendelssohn,  Song  Without 
Words.  O  minor.  No.  46,  Scherzo,  E 
minor ;  Schumann,  De«  Abends,  Aufsch- 
vung.  Warum.  Traumeswlrren  from 
"Ptiantaslestuecke"  ;  Chopin,  Nocturne,  B 
niajor,  op.  82.  No.  1 ;  Mazurkaa.  op.  «, 
Rfp.  2,  and  op.  3S,  No.  2;  Vala^  E  flat 
^pjor:  Scherzo,  B  flat  minor. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Madama 
Butterfly,"  by  Olacomo  Puccini.  Mr. 
Moranzonl  conducted.  The  cast: 

ButterflT  /  Miss  Dereyn« 

SuzutI  /Wvi/Z/k  -/f r  Swart* 

Kate  pinkertoo...^.W^.t?*JJMV.  Von  Akeii 

r.  B   PlnkertoB  .Mr.  McConnofli 

ShsrpleBS  Mr.  Polenc 

Ooro  Mr.  Olarcona 

II  Principe  Tamadorl  Mr.  Pnlclnl 

Lo  ZIo  Bonzo  Mr.  SlMlcii 

Yakiisldc  Mr.  Olsbansky 

Tl  Commlssarlo  Impfrlale  Mr.  Chasserlnux 

ti'Cfflclale  Del  EeelBtro.;  Mr.  Everett 

Madre  Dl  Clo-CTo-San  Mlaf  Wilson 

Lb  Zla  MI^B  Heymaon 

La  Cugtna  Mlu  Staartow 

Perhaps  the  charm  of  this  delightful 
Japanese  opera  was  never  better  Indi- 
cated than  by  the  good  sized  audience 
that  attended  Us  repetition  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  There  was  also  the 
chance  to  hear  Mr.  MoCormack  In  the 
part  of  Plnkerton,  and  those  Boston  fa- 
vorites, Fely  Dereyne  and  Jeska  SwarU, 
as  Butterfly  and  Suzuki,  respectively. 
Curtain  calls  were  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate, even  to  the  novice,  that  the  art- 
ists were  successful. 

Butterfly  will  scarcely  be  called  one  of 
MIs.i  Dt-reyne'B  best  parts,  yet  barring 
slight  vocal  shortcomings  she  was  most 
successful,  Jeska  Swartz  Is  ore  of  those 
fortunate  slngars  that  satisfy  whatever 
the  role,  and  as  Suzuki  she  was  heard 
\nd  seen  to  advantage.  Mr.  McCor- 
raack.  while  not  in  the  best  voice,  was 
generally  adequate  vocally,  but  scarcely 
showed  the  requisite  dramatic  ability. 
Mr.  Polese  la  familiar  In  the  role  of 
Sharpless. 

The  manipulation  of  the  stage  Ilgbta 
and  tha  directing  of  the  orchestra  could 
have  been  more  successful. 

SCOTNEY  AS  "ITTCIA" 

Boston  Opera  House— Donizetti's 
"Lucia."   (Mir.    Lytord  conducted 

Lorl  Enrlee  Ashton  Mr.  Pomarl 

Lucia  :.  Miss  Sootney 

Sir  Edgardo  <31  Ravens  wood.  .Mr.  Saocbetti 

Lor-I  Arturo  Bucklow  Mr.  Olaccone 

Ki' .  ruc/udo  Bldebent  MmfiSaraplerl 

AUsa  Heymanu 

Normanno  Mr.  Diaz 

Miss  Scotney'3  "Lucia"  is  familiar  to 
Do.'iton  audiences.  That  of  last  night 
was  In  such  sympathy  with  her  that  she 
■aa  spurred  on  to  an  exceptional  per- 
orinance.  Saturday  night  audiences  are 
ever  coldly  critical.  Whatever  bhort- 
comlngs  appear  are  ignored  and  the 
good  is  given  emphatic  approval. 

Mr.  Sacchettl  showed  plenty  of  the  flne 
feeling  that  Is  required  of  Ed^ar.  Mr. 
rortiarl  was  well  received.  Director 
Russell'*  experiment  of  allowing  an  as- 
sistant conductor  to  appear  at  a  per- 
formance occasionally  met  with  success 
last  night.  Mr.  Lyford  was  moat  skil- 
ful Ho  had  the  pleasure  of  Joining  In 
tht  row  bowing  artlrts  before  the 
footlights  at  one  of  the  many  recalls. 


,  :'rt  ■  l.i.ulsf"  will  in^  .,  ;.,'■.[  tl.  li.'  1" 
-olre  of  the  Boston  Opera  House.  The 
performance  promises  to  be  a  hriUiant 
one.    The  Louise  of  Mme.  JBdvina  has 
been  highly  praised.      When  the  opera 
Iwas  revived  at  Covent  Garden  June  7, 
1912    her  Interpretation  was  described  i 
I  as  "highly  finished"  and  It  was  said  that 
^he  "Sletely  Identified  herself  with 
the  part  of  the  heroine"  while  Mr^  Mar- | 
Cux  s  Father  was  "touched  with  the  <1  U- 
ti.Rtlon   characteristic   of   this  artist 
Ulr.  (dement  as  Jullen  and  Mme.  Gay  as 
Itho  Mother  complete  a  strong  cast,  and 
I  wo  all  may  surely  expect  a  brilliant  pro- 
duction. 

Fir.,f  Pro-  Louise"  was  pro- 

Xirsi  xrru  ^^^^^        Boston  on 

ductions  api  U  S,  1909,  by  Oscar 

of  "Louise"  Hammerstein's  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  Company.  Mr.  Cam- 
panini  conducted,  and  the  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Garden.  Dorla.  Zeppllll  and 
Mr.  Dalmores  and  the  lamented  Charles 
(lillhert  whose  Father  was  one  of  the 
Imost  commanding  figures  on  thf  operatic 
stage  of  recent  years. 

This  opera  was  performed  for  tne  nrat 
Itime  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  Feb. 
E  1900  The  part  of  I.oui.se  was  createa 
'by  Marthe  Louise  Estelle  EUsa  Rloton, 
■who  then  made  her  first  appearance.  She 
iwas  mdrried  in  the  next  year  and  len 
the  stage.  On  April  10,  or,  as  some  say, 
'April  12.  1900.  Miss  Rioton,  suffering  from 
the  grip,  was  replaced,  after  an  act,  by 
Miss  Mary  Garden,  who  then  made  her 
debut  without  rehearsal  and  with  great 
success.  Marftchal  took  the  part  of  Ju- 
llen: Fugere  that  of  the  Father;  Mme. 
iDeschamps  that  of  the  Mother,  and  Miss 
iTIphaine  that  of  Irma.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  records  of  the  Opera  Comique 
an  opfera  was  performed  100  times  within 
a  year;  nor  had  the  sum  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts, 666,250  francs,  from  this  opera 
■within  the  year  been  equalled. 

Miss  Rloton  was  22  years  old  when 
she  created  the  part  of  Louise.  She  had 
taken  the  first  prize  for  singing  and  also 
for  opera  comique  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. Before  she  retired  she  cre- 
ated the  part  of  Gretel  In  the  produc- 
tion of  Humperdinck's  opera  at  the  Op- 
era Comique,  and  sang  In  "La  Basoche 
and  "Mlrellle."  •  On  the  eve  of  her  mar- 
riage In  1901  she  wrote  to  the  manager 
of  the  Opera  Comique  on  Oct  25,  giving 
1000  francs  to  the  pension  fund  of  that 
tlieatre.  ^  _ 

On  April  30,  1900,  the  manager  of  tne 
Opera  Comique  listened  to  Charpentier's 
prayer,  and  seats  in  the  third  ana  fourth 
galleries  were  given  gratis  to  400  young 
dressmakers  that  they  might  see  the 
emotional  struggle  of  the  heroine.  The 
fact  that  the  Prix  Mobinne.  which  was 
Intended  as  a  reward  for  the  best  opera-  j 
comique  performed  within  the  last  t^wo 
years,  was  awarded  on  May  26,  1900,  to 
Messrs.  Rabaud  and  d'Olonne— the  ioi- 
mer  the  composer  of  a  symphony;  the 
latter  the  composer  of  a  cantata — excit- 
ed much  comment,  and  Charpentier, 
\vho  received  16  votes  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  proposed  to 
bring  suit  against  that  body. 

The  story  of  "X<ouise" 
is  a  simple  one  of  every- 
Story         day  life.   LKJUise,  a  ■work- 

of  Life  '"6^  K''"'-  '° 

Jullen,  an  artist.  For  his  sake,  she 
leaves  her  family.  The  doting  father, 
wishing  her  to  marry  a  man  of  his  own 
class  puts  no  trust  in  an  artist,  a  per- 
son of  Irregular  life.  The  lovers  are 
happy,  but  Louise  at  last  Is  remorse- 
ful. She  grieves  over  her  heart-broken 
father  and  reproaches  herself  for  In- 
i  gratitude.  Finally  she  returns  to  her 
home.  Freely  forgiven,  joyfully  wel- 
comed, she  is  soon  discontented.  She 
regrets  all  that  she  has  abandoned;  she 
has  tasted  the  delights  of  love;  Paris, 
the  city  of  pleasure,  tempts  her.  Jullen, 
reappearing,  carries  her  off,  and  the 
father  now  realizes  that  he  has  lost  her 
forever.  He  curses  the  city  that  has 
robbed  him  of  his  child. 
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A  Simple 


Charpentier's  f «  opera  was 

first  performed,  Char- 
Own  pentler  was  asked  if  It 

Account     were  autobiographic. 

He  replied  as  foUo^ws:  \ 

"The  story  of  'Louise'  was  furnished  i 
1  pie  by  the  recollections  of  my  first  years  j 
Jn  Paris.  It  was  in  1890,  the  second  year 
I  of  my  exile  in  the  Villa  Medicls.  Hav- 
ing-completed  the  'Vie  du  Poete'  and 
,  sketched  the  "Impressions  de  Voyage" 
I  Jrom  which  later  at  Tourcoing  I  made 
my  'Impressions  d'ltalle'  (what  a  good 
collaborator  Is  remoteness  of  time,  re- 
tirement from  things!)  I  dreamed  of  a 
philosophic  piece  in  which  the  scenery 
end  the  dramatis  personae  ran  in  par- 
allel lines  with  the  development  of  a 
social  drama. 

"The  various  aspects  of  Parisian  life 
hart  left  in  my  mind  a  deep  Impression. 
I  took  the  'petite  aventure'  which  had 
lightened  my  20th  year.  I. grafted  on  it 
I  my  Parisian  sensations.  I  embodied 
episodes  in  It  and  to  assure  myself  that 
I  takln?  such  a  subject  for  an  opera  was 
not  an  act  of  madness,  as  my  comrades 
Insisted,  I  wished  to  write  Immediately 
the  first  act  and  send  It  to  the  Institute 
as  my  la.st  'envoi.' 

"My    friends,    Gaston    Carraud  and 
Louis  Landry    (the  latter  has  become 


read  this  act  on  my  return  lo  r  ■ 
urged  me  to  complete  my  opcrn, 
dissuaded  me  from  sending  ll   i  ' 
In.sUtute. 

'Keep  up  your  confidence.'  they  said 
to  me.    There  are  many  things  In  your 
•work  that  shock  us,  run  counter  to  our 
habitudes.    Evidently  your  instinct'  Im- 
\u-\k  you;  do  not  do  violence  to  It,  let 
it  lead  you.   You  can  be  at  rest,  even  if 
^<)ur  dramatic  aesthetics  appear  to  the 
public,  as  to  us,  somewhat  disconcert- 
ing, but  your  music  ■will    carry  the 
piece."  I 
"That  Is  the  history  of  'Louise.  | 
"Do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  Louise  of 
my  musical  romance  Is  the  exact  photo.  ^ 
graph  of  the  Louise,  who,  on  the  Butte,  | 
oppo.^ite  Paris,  proved  her  love  to  me?  j 
"I  should  not  dare  to  say  so.  . 
"The  young  working  girl,  with  spark-  i 
ling  eyes,  and  dead  complexion,  whose 
black  hair  rolled  In  great  tresses  fell 
OP  a  tall  and  vigorous  body. 

"The  restless,  hesitating  girl,  whose 
thought  I  have  determined  In  the  first 
pages  of  the  drama: 

I  love  you  so  tnncb  •  *  • 
.\nil  I  love  my  parents  as  much, 
■"riic  romantic  grlrl,  naive,  spontaneous, 
bewildered  by  the  longing  to  live  a  free 
life,  you  will  recognize  her  perhaps  In 
reading  my  score,  but  do  not  entertain 
the  liope  of  knowing  her  as  she  lives 
in  the  '•nemorial  chamber'  oJ  my  heart. 

"To  show  her  as  alive  and  complex  as 
I  still  feel  her  there  would  be  need  of 
10  acts  Of  'Louise'  and  a  thousand  pages 
for  the  score." 

!The  Com-  Perhaps  the  best 

description  of  "Lou- 
^     poser  and  (gg..    is   that  given 

M.  de  Menil  by  Charpentler  to 
M.  de  Menil.  Asked  why  he  called 
l"Lou>se"  a  musical  romance,  the  com- 
poser replied:  ^'Because  in  a  romance 
ithere  are  two  wholly  distinct  sides,  the 
Idrama  and  the  description,  and  in  my 
|'Louls9'  I  wish  to  treat  these  different 
Isides.  I  have  a  descriptive  part,  com- 
iposed  of  scenery,  accessories,  and  a 
imusical  atmosphere  in  which  my  char- 
acters move.  Then  there  Is  the  purely 
dramatic  part,  devoted  wholly  to  the 
Iftction."    Asked  whether  the  work  were 

naturalistic,  realistic  or  idealistic,  Char- 
pentier answered:  "I  have  a  horror  of 
words  that  end  In  'Istio.'  I'm  not  a 
man  of  theories.  'Louise,'  as  every- 
thing I  do,  was  made  instinctively.  X 
leave  to  others,  the  dear  critics,  th.i 
task  of  disengaging  the  formulas  and 
the  tendencies  of  the  work.  My  simple 
wish  was  to  put  on  the  stage  what  I 
have  given  in  concert:  the  lyric  impres- 
sions of  the  sensations  harvested  by 
me  in  our  beautiful  and  t'airylike  mod- 
ern life.  Perhaps  I  see  this  as  though 
I  -were  in  a  fever.  That  is  my  right, 
for  the  street  Intoxicates  me. 

"The  essential  point  of  the  drama  is 
the  coming  together  and  the  clashing 
of  two  sentiments  In  the  heart  of 
Louise:  love,  which  bind.«  her  to  her 
family,  to  her  father,  the  fear  of  leav- 
ing suffering  behind  her;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  irre.?istible  longing  for  lib- 
erty, pleasure,  happiness;  love,  the  cry 
of  her  being,  which  demands  to  live 
the  life  she  craves.  Passion  will  pre- 
vail, because  It  Is  served  by  a  prodigi- 
ous and  mysterious  auxiliary,  which 
has  little  by  little  breathed  its  dream 
Into  her  young  soul— Paris,  the  voluptu- 
ous city,  the  great  city  of  light,  pleas- 
ure and  Joy,  which  Irresistibly  calls  her 
toward  an  enchanted  future. 

"And  so  the  prelude  of  the  second  act, 
entitled  'Paris  Awakes,'  sends  forth  over 
the  great  murmur  of  the  town  the  cries 
of  street  hucksters,  which  immediately 
become  as  many  symbolic  themes,  as 
many   eloquent  voices  through  which 
Love,  Pleasure  and  the  City  will  speak 
to  the  heart  of  Louise;  which  will  caress 
the  springtime  awakening  of  souls,  or 
burst  forth  into  triumphant  passion.  The 
prelude    of    the    third    act,  entitled 
,  'Toward    the    Distant  City,'  expresses 
.  musically  the  ascent  of  the  two  lovers 
I  toward  the  beautiful  realm  of  liberty 
and  happiness.   In  the  fourth  act.  In  the 
scene  between  Louise  and  her  father, 
who  wishes  to  snatch  her  from  the  se- 
ductive charm  of  Paris,  behold  at  once 
the  twinkling  City,  the  City  of  Lights, 
rich  In  illusion,  full  of  magic  and  cajol- 
ing  voices,    a   fairy-Uke   promiser  of 
pleasure,  dazzling,  vertiginous  symbol, 
rises  anew  and  draws  toward  It  Louise, 
fascinated.  Infatuated.    Already  In  the 
preceding  act,  It  was  Paris  that  over- 
came the  last  scruple  of  Louise,  when 
Jullen  wished  to  run  off  with  her,  to 
carry  her  with  him  towar^  the  Butte. 
To  assure  the  triumph  of  love,  the  Town, 
j  the  marvellous  city  where  floats  a  glorl. 
,  ous  dream,  adorns  Itself  with  lights, 
I  dazzles,    o'erflows   with    promises,  en- 
I  -wraps  Itself  In  festival  mood  and  dress 
that  It  may  welcome  the  lovers." 

And  M.  de  Menil,  listening  to  the  com- 
j  poser,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  thOi 
opera  is  Idealistic;  that  the  orchestral' 
characterization  of  Paris  Is  the  most 
Important  part  of  this  musical  romance; 
that  the  drama  Is  concerned  only  -with 
three  characters,  Louise,  Jullen  and  the 
City,  which  is  symbolized  by  Its  street 
cries,  its  bustle,  Its  lights.  Its  seduction, 
its  lodestone  attraction.  "The  other 
cliaracters  are  purely  episodic,  or  ac- 
cessory." 


A  Good 
Man,  StiU 
Talking 


Charpentler  talked  i 
others  about  his 
"Louise,"  M.  StouUlg 
represents  him  as  deny- 
ing that  his  opera  Is  a  "realistic" 
piece.  "Tes,  the  scenery  !s  abso- 
lutely modern.  Yes,  the  characters 
are  taken  from  the  life  of  today.  Thore 
is  a  household  of  working  folks,  a  girl 
of  the  people,  an  artist  of  Montmartre— 
and  about  them  move  men  and  women 
humble  In  dress  and  speech.  But  this 
modern  piece  Is  also  a  fairy  play.  I 
iiave  Introduced  a  sort  of  invisible  but 
present  character:  the  'Plalsir  de  Paris,' 
a  sort  of  mysterious  tempter,  a  living 
symbol  of  this  Pleasure  of  Paris  who 
passes  along,  Irritating  desires  and 
showing  from  afar  the  tempting  city. 
And  pleasure,  which  Is  Paris  Itself, 
sunders  the  family  and  destroys  the 
humble  household." 

In  Vienna  (1903)  hb  declared  that  De- 
bussy, "the  Symbolist,"  and  Bruneau 
and  he,  "the  realists,"  were  most  In- 
fluenced by  Wagner,  although  he  had 
learned  much  from  Massenet  and  loved 
him.    "But  in  art  you  will  find  also  a 
Montmartre  Fronde.    Our  circle  then 
consisted    of— ten    years  ago — Vllette, 
Leandre,    the  painters;    Donnay,  the 
I  poet;  myself  and  many  others.    All  of 
1  us,    Vllette,   Leandre,    Donnay   and  I, 
have     one     thing     In     common,  the 
'Fronde'  spirit,  that    precious  growth 
that  only  flourishes  on  our  soil.    I  once 
i  played  the  violin  In  small  Paris  thea- 
tres.     Then  came  the  Prix  de  Rome, 
and  from  Rome  I  brought  home  the  first 
act  of  'Louise.'    A  symphony,  'Life  of 
a  Poet,'  dating  from  that  time,  I  have 
now  changed  into  an  opera.   Next  year 
it  will  be  played  In  Germany,  In  Ham- 
burg  and     elsewhere,     before  Paris. 
For  Ir^  Paris  It  can  only  be  given  In 
the  Grand  Opera,  and  they  do  not  as 
yet  let  me  In.    'Life  of  a  Poet'  Is  a! 
kind  of  prelude  to  'Louise.'    The  first 
act  takes  place    In    the  Villa  Medici, 
the  last  In  the  Maison  Rouge.  Really 
my  life  Is  as  truly  contained  In  this 
work  as  in  'Louise,'  in  which  I  speaft  i 
only  of  myself.   So  what  each  of  us  has  I 
experienced — well,  I  have  only  had  the 
audacity  to  set  it  to  music.    I  can  ab- 
solutely   not    compose  for  a  strange 
text.    I  am  far  too  modest  to    set  to 
music     material     from  Shakespeare, 
Goethe  or  other  poets.    Besides,  I  am 
far  too  authoritative.    I  can  serve  no- 
body, and  share  with  nobody.    I  can  no  | 
more  compose  on  another's  text    than ' 
intrigue  with  another  man's    wife.  I 
■B'rite  text  and  music  at  the  same  time, 
so  I  am  ready  with  both  at  the  same 
lime.    In  my  head  the  musical  thought 
is  always  the  primary  one.  Then  I  form 
the  words;  I  not  only  feel,  I  think,  too, 
in  music;  I  believe  also  that  one  can 
philosophize  in  music.    Today  music  ia 
not  only  the  ornament  but  the  speech  of 
the  soul.    The  cultured  man  of  today 
translates  all  his  feelings  into  thoughts. 
Love  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  mere  in- 
stinctive feeling  it  once  was.    It  has 
taken  on  board  a  cargo  of  thought.  I 
beliere,  too,*  one  can  draw  with  tones  i 
as  well  as  with  the  pencil.    The  silhou-  " 
ette    of    a    hero    can  be  outlined    as ' 
sharply  by  music  as  by  any  other  meth- 
od of  pictorial  art." 


Sequels 
to 


It  was  said  some 
years  ago  that  Char-  i 
pentler  wrote  "Louise" 
"Louise"  ^'th  a  sentence  of 
Daudet's  "Sapho"  before  his  eyes:  "O 
Paris,  ■what  we  give  you,  and  what  you 
return  to  usl"  It  was  also  said  that 
"Louise"  was  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy 
which  should  show  the  life  of  the  girl 
until  she  reached  the  gutter.  It  was 
said  later  that  he  was  at  work  on  a 
"Marie,"  an  "Orphee,"  a  "julle,"  a 
"Julien,"  a  "Tristan."  In  Figaro  on 
Feb.  23,  1911,  M.  Georges  Bourdon  an- 
nounced the  new  work — an  "Epopee 
Populaire,"  beginning  with  an  idyl, 
'■L'Amour  au  Faubourg,"  in  two  acts; 
the  first  scene  a  wash-house,  the  sec- 
ond the  Cabaret  des  Fetes  Galantea. 

The  htro  is  an  idealist,  magnanimous.  ' 
impulsive,  fed  on  theories,  a  man  with  : 
a  mission,-  a  poet.    He  offers  himself  to  j 
a  pretty  girl  who  has  hitherto  rejected  | 
all  offers.  One  morning,  standing  at  the  ; 
door  of  the  wash-house,  she  sees  this  ' 
hero  and  loves  him.    (So  William  Cob-  i 
bett,  wJien  In  the  provinces,  saw  in  ihe  ' 
early  morning  a  pretty  girl  scrubbing  . 
a  bucket,  and  she  became  his  wife.)  She 
is    "pure-minded    but    unprejudiced  b.v 
the  current  conventions  of  the  code  of 
morality;   her  lyric   soul   is  bathed  In 
poesy."    At  the  Cabaret  she  falls  into 
his  arms. 

The  second  part  of  the  Trilogy  will  be 
"Commedlante"    showing    the  Miserla 
Palace  and  a  duel  in  the  -woods  of  Viro.  ' 
flay;  the  third   "Tragediante"   will  In-  | 
troduce  the  "Naturiens"  and  show  tba  : 
faubourg  .during  a  strike.  j 

Opinions  ^hat  acute  and  arlsto- 

,  cratic  critic,  M.  Pierre  de 
for  and  Brevllle,  ■wrote  for  the 
Against  Mercure  de  France  a 
bri'.iiant  article  about  "Louise."  "Char- i 
pentler  makes  us  understand  In  effect 
that  contemporaneous  costume  is  not 
always  Incompatible  with  the  lyricism 
which  music  demands,  and.  In  gooa 
faith,  it  Is  necessary  to  avow  that  the 
prejudices  which  were  excited  arnong 


Tfoihe  by  tht  luta  of  hearing  a  worKlng-j 
pin  of  the  nie  Leplc,  or  a  habitue  of 
the  Cafe  du  Delta  alng  on  the  Btage  are 
not  justlfleJl  When  two  lovers  let  their 
hearts  speak  simply,  which  happens  at 
least  once  In  the  first  act.  when  the  sick 
father,  abandoned  by  his  daughter, 
weeps  for  his  vanished  happiness,  they 
are  simply  and  solely  human  beings,  and 
whatever  their  costume  may  be,  they 
move  us.  ^  ^ 

"But.  when  they  remember  that  they 
are  of  their  and  our  period,  and  that 
they  have  listened  perhaps  to  the  lec- 
tures of  M.  Jaures;  when  they  speak 
to  us  of  income  and  capital,  and,  pre- 
tentloua  declalmera  and  no  longer  lovers, 
Jullen  and  Louise  set  themselves  to  re- 
cite a  social  catechism,  and  give  a  dis- 
sertation on  'miserable,  odious,  infa- 
mous, hypocritical  and  fruitless  experl- 
.  noe,'  oh  then  the  antagonism  of  con- 
temporaneous life  and  the  text  that  ii 
sung  reappears.  . 

"And  then  the  lovers  become  fright-- 
ful  bores. 

"Music  on  these  occasions  becomes 
wholly  useless,  because  theses  and  argu- 
ments do  not  belong  to  her  klngdonji, 
and  she  remains  far  removed  from  them, 
and  foreign  to  them." 

On  the  other  hand  M.  Camllle  Mau- 
clair  contributed  to  Le  Progres  of  Jan. 
15.  1911,  apropo.?  of  a  revival  of  "Louise" 
a  eulogy  that  was  at  times  dlthyramblc. 
•'The  work  of  Charpentler  is.  like  that 
of  Adolphe  Wlllette,  the  Incarnation  at 
the  soul  of  Monlmartre.  ♦  •  •  And  If 
1  •Louise"  Is  a  moving  work  It  Is  not  be 
I  cause  It  is  clothed  In  a  dazzling  orches- 
1  tral  garment ;  It  Is  because  it  Is  impreg- 
nated with  this  spirit,  it  is  because  It 
is  wholly  possessed  with  this  magic 
which  the  name  of  the  Republic  has 
( aused  to  scintillate  in  the  consciences 
(if  modern  liberalism.  •  •  •  'Louise'  will 
always  be  of  Montmartre ;  It  is  a  cry 
thrown  over  the  roofs  of  Paris  from  the 
summit  of  that  Intelligent  hill,  a  mighty 
and  true  cry,  the  cry  of  the  eternal  In- 
stinct of  liberty  towards  the  devouring 
city,  the  slayer  of  sincerity.  •  •  •  Con- 
temporary democracy  can  salute  In 
Gustavo  Charpentler  one  of  its  great 
men,  perhaps  the  man  who  has  the  best 
expressed  Its  heroit' soul.  •  •  •  There  is 
not  a  working  man  who  should  not  lOve 
Charpentler  and  say:  "He  is  a»  genius 
who  has  tolled  for  us.'  •  •  •  'Louise'  Is 
as  rich  in  hidden  meanings  as  Tristan 
or  Bruennhildc." 

Notes  on  Mr.  Ysaye.  who  win, 

play  at  the  Boston 

Concerts  ot     q^^^^   ^guse  this 

This  Week  afternoon,  was  in 
Boston  eight  years  ago  this  month.  He 
played  Bruch's  Second  Concerto  at  a 
Symphony  concert,  Dec.  !1,  and  gave  a 
recital  In  Symphor.y  Hall  on  Dec.  17. 
Ilr  gave  a  concert  with  orchestra  In 
s  .mphony  Hall  Feb.  S,  1905,  when  Willy 
i(<-ss  conducted  and  ht-  then  played  two 
concertos  (by  Salnt-Saens  and  Mozart) 
and  Bruch's  Scottish  Fantais!e.  The 
J  rograni  at  the  Opera  House  this  after- 
noon win  Include  brilliant  oVchestral 
works  of  the  French  school  which  have 
been  produced  with  marked  effects  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or-  j 
chestra.  .  „.  . 

A  suite  for  wind  instruments  by  Rich- 
ard  Strauss   will   be   produced   at  the 
Longy  Club  concert  on  Tuesday  night. 
Strauss,  in  his  youth,  when  he  was  un- 
der the'  Influence  of  thf:  classics,  wrote 
;  two  suites  for  wind  Instruments,  for  13 
I  instruments  in  Ijoth  instances.    The  first 
Is  known  as  op.  7  and  was  published  in 
I  isxi,  w'lpn  Strauss  was  17  years  old. 
Buelow  had  seen  earlier  piano  pieces  and 
disliked  them.    He  found  that  Lachner 
!  was  a  Chopin  for  fancy  In  comparison. 
I  He  missed  the  freshness  ot  youth,  de- 
clared that  they  were  "unripe  and  pre- 
'  coclously  wise."  but  he  thought  better 
'  of  this  serenade  or  suite.  Franz  Wuell- 
ner  brought  it  out  in  Dresden  Nov  27, 
1S82    and  It  was  repeated  in  January. 
Huelow  on  Dec.  26,  18S3,  per.'ormed  it  In 
\ipliilngen  and  played  it  on  concert  tours 
•uise,  as  he  .said,  It  showed  the  pro- 
•,i  .f'P.cy  of  the  wind  choir  of  his  orches- 
i  tj  a.   And  in  letters  he  described  Strauss 
as    "a    yoimg    Munich    man,  classical 
Bchool."     It    was    Buelnw    who  urged 
Siraiiss  to  write  another  serenade  for 
the  san.c  Instruments  and  indicated  to 
him  the    movements,    amonc;  them  a 
gavotte,  introduction  and  fugue.  This 
second  suite,  without  opus  number,  was 
fivi-l  uublishtd  in  the  fall  of  1911.  Con- 
I  I  d  a  finer  work  than  tlie  opus  7,  it 
IV  rformert  at   Meinlngen  Nov.  18, 
I       I    1.   There  were  performances  at  Dres- 
',       ,\.  11  III  ISM,  also  at  Munich,  and  It  was 
\      i,v,ved  at  Melnlngen  Oct.  U.  190D. 

Tlie  Cecilia  will  perform  two  interest- 
ing works  on  Thursday  night.  Full  jus-| 
tire  has  not  yet  been  done  liere  to  Ver-^ 
di's  "Te  Deum"  which,  performed  fori 
the  first  time  at  liie  Opera.  Paris.  Aprill 
7  1898  was  prodxiced  in  Boston  by  the 
(  V.  ilia  Dec.  7,  1898.  One  of  the  finest  eu-| 
.luyiea  pronunced  on  the  fourth  of  the 

"Quattro  Pezzl  Sacrl"  was  published  Ir 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Dec.  16,  1898. 
"Vepdl,  this  radiant  creature  of  a  bun- 
dled brilliant  moods-ln  the  Te  Deum 
becomes  the  past  master,  as  it  were,  of 
his  art.  Once  again  he  takes  sentence 
after  sentence,  and  with  a  profound  sim- 
plicity of  expression  describes  as  in  a 
musical  tapestry,  the  significance  of  his 
text  Take  such  a  phrase  as  'Patrem 
•  nipi'ii'-ao  Majestatls'  and  note  what  a 
tone  he  Imparts  to  it.  In  the 
1  nuoque  Paraclitum  Spiritum." 
.     ui'j  other  hand,  he  quickly  tarns  to] 


,v  moat  g-.veetly  contrasted  phrase  of 
almost  poignant  beauty.  In  an  equally 
Incisive  spirit  he  seizes  upon  a  musical 
mystery  with  the  words  'The  Patris 
Bomplternus  es  FUius,'  and  it  was  surely 
an  inspiration  that  suggested  the  mono- 
tone in  the  sentence  .'Per  singulos  dies 
bPnedlrlmus  te.'  The  Intense  feeling 
too  of  the  'miserere  nostri'  despite  aii 
lU  'Bimpliclty,  is  admirably  worked  out. 
In  a  word  the  'Te  Deum'  Is  In  Its  way 
a  masterpiece."  \¥olf-Ferrari's  mysti- 
cally beautiful  musft  to  Dante's  famous 
work  is  the  other  selection. 


Henry 

Bataille's 


Mr.    Charles  Daw- 
barn    wrote   the  fol- 
lowing review  of  Ba- 
New  Play  tallle's  new  drama: 
"Henry  BatalUe's  'Les  Flambeaux'  Is 
remarkable.    It  is  also  'superior';  su- 
perior In  its  motal  elevation,  its  truth 
and  Its  spirituality.    Its  thesis  Is  that 
les  flambeaux  (or  torch-bearers,  as  we 
should  say)  are  as  human  as  ourselves. 
Laurent  Bouguet  is  a  savant,  head  of 
a  bacteriological  institute,  and  on  the 
eve  of  discovering  a  serum  for  cancer: 
but  ho  is  weak,  and  lives  a  He.    In  his 
detachment   he  does   not   realize  the 
I  importance  of  certain  acts,  which  com- 
1  promise  the  future  of  a  young  woman 
and   plunge  into  misery  her  husband 
'  and  his  own  wife.  ^  , 

\     "Bouguet  has  a  mistress,  Hedwlge,  a 


forfli'at  least  a  short  editorial  "n  the 
merits  and  great  abilities  of  th  i  n- 
musician.    As  a  cornet  player  no  uno 
ever  played  the  beautiful  songs  better 
than  Brown.    As  a  bandmaster  no  one 
ever  had  a  band  In  this  city  excellln),' ' 
the  old  B  rown  s  Brigade  Band.   He  wan  I 
the  finest,  handsomest  nnd  most  mili- 
tary looking  band  leader  in  his  uniform  I 
I  have  ever  seen.    I  played  my  first  en-  I 
gagement    In     Boston     in    the    early  \ 
seventies,  marching  at  the  head  of  the 
1st  Cadets  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  j 
^ks    and     performance.      I     wonder  | 
Whether  if  he  had  been  a  long-haired' i 
foreigner,    uncombed,    and  sometimes 
ukelean,    his   demise   would    not    have  I 
^ein    more    generally    noticed    by  the' 
press  of  Boston,  and  the  whole  of  the ' 
State   of  Massachusetts.    But   he  was  j 
a  New  Hampshire  Yankee.    No  import;! 
ed  trunTi)eter  can  ever  bonst  that  Henry/ 
C.  Brown  was  not  his  equal.  ) 

E.  N-.  LAFRICAIN. 
Boston,   Oct.  10,  1912.  ' 


irl  who  has  been  received  into  the 
household.  She  loves  the  savant,  but 
marries  his  chief  collaborator  Blondel. 
And  upon  this  fact  reposes  the  whole 
nlav  The  consequences  of  deception 
are  brought  home  with  telling  force, 
Blondel  suspects,  and  Joanne  Bouguet. 
the  wife,  suspects,  but  the  'Master  says 
•No'  His  motive  Is  not  altogether 
selfish;  he  is  not  entirely  swayed  by 
the  thought  that  a  liason  is  'of  no 
importance.'  He  loves  his  wife  in  the 
real  sense;  and,  again,  he  realizes  that 
for  the  irregular  status  -if  the  girl  there 
is  no  solution  save  in  marriage. 

"The  questionings  and  suspicions  oi 
the  first  act  become  a  certainty  In  the 
second.  After  a  scientific  recept  on, 
Pcuguet  Is  detected  leaving  the  pavilion 
to  which  Hedwlge  has  retired  for  the 
night  From  an  earlier  scene  between 
Ihe  two  It  is  Upparwt  that  slie  's  anx- 
ious to  resume  relations,  whilst  he  is 
not  strong  enough  to  resist. 

"In  these  circumstances  every  one  be- 
comes emphatically  hiimano.  The  sa- 
vant's blue  stocking  of  a  wife  suffers 
Jealousy  and  resentment,  lus.  l"^e  «.ny 
other  woman.  Blondel,  th«  scientist, 
becomes  nobly  enraged,  and  then  pet- 7 
t'sh  In  destroying  the  professors  Mb., 
vpoii  which  he  has  labored  for  years.  ^ 
Bouguet  cuts  a  poor  figtire.  Only  Hed- 
wlge does  not  change.  She  Is  not  a  su- 
per-woman, but  a  normal.  l'a"<l^"™« 
I  member  of  her  sex.  And  she  says  boldly 
1  to  Blondel:  'I  loved  him,  though  1  mar- 
ried you.' 

"We  are  spared  the  incident  which 
leads  to  the  duel,  but  we  see  the  conse- 
quences in  the  last  act.  Bouguet  has 
received  a  bullet  In  hla  lungs  and  cat  - 
not  recover.  The  fact  is  kept  from  his 
wife  who  is  reassured  by  a  false  report. 
And  when  Blondel  enters,  at  Bouguet  s 
invitation,  she  assails  him  with 
saBslnl'  It  is  a  sign  mat  a  sclent  fic 
career  has  not  robbed  her  of  feminine 
emotions.  And  Bouguet  dies  in  the  odor 
of  reconciliation.    And  that  is  all. 

"It  la  a  play  difficult  to  criticise,  be- 
cause it  appeals  to  the  French  Idea  ot 
dramatic  art.  For  the  more  Positive, 
Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  long-drawn-out.  T.ia 
first  act  lasts  over  an  hour.  (The  'repe- 
tition generale'  concluded  at  1  A.  M.) 
Again,  -the  dying  scene  is  Latin  in  its 
prolongation.  To  several  of  his  bed- 
side visltois  the  savant  declares  his 
desperate  condition  (hidden  only  from 
his  wife);  and  they,  instead  of  resorting 
to  oxvgen  and  other  remedies,  weep  in- 
effectual tears.  It  is  the  poetic  way, 
but  a  little  fxasperattnff 

"Nor  can  the  doctrine  of  the  dramatist, 
however  nobly  expressed,  pass  unchal- 
lenged   that  the  scientist  is  as  other 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — rioston  Opera  Hou»e.  P.  M.  , 

Third    -Sunday    concert.     Eugene    Vsaye,  i 
isulolst.    S«e  special  notlef.  i 
Sympliony  Hall.  3-.30  1'.  M.    Fifth  Sun- 1 
day  concert.    MUcha  Elman  in  re::,lal.  ] 
SeK  special  nolloe. 
MONDAY-Jordan    Hall.    H    P.    M.  Piano 
recital  bv  Ml5«  Kdlth  Thompson.   Mo?.art,  , 
Rondo;   Cesar  Franck.    I'reiurlc.  Ch.«ralc  ] 
and   Fusue;   Schumann.    Fajua»l«slufcke  ■ 
(des  Abcna.i.  AufschwunK.  Warum,  Oi  il-  i 
len    In  il<;r  .Vacht.  Traume.f wlrren.  I'.mle 
vom  L'.i.<lj;  Chopin,  N'octui-ne  in  F  sharp 
major:  etude  No.   5,  op.   10.  S^erio  n 
minor;  I^zt.  Etudo,  Rhapsody 


C  sharp 
No.  11. 


TOTSD.W— Steln^rt  Hall,  3  P.  M.    Third  , 
and  1-isi  recital  of  Selden  M)ll«.  pianist 
and  aiiixer.    Riano  pieces:    Br.ihms^  In- 
tcrmezz,-.  B  flat  minor,  Caprlc  .o,  H  m  - 1 
nor,  iniermozzo  E  Hat,  Rhapsody.  B  ml- , 
nor      '>bussy,     t;ialr     de     I-una,  First' 
Arabesque,     Reflets    dans    I  cau,  uoUl- 
w=>g°s   C.-ikewalk.    Songs;    Brahins:  Die 
Malnarl.1.    .^m    Sonnlag.  Morgen  iKid- 
ilnsan.keit,    VerKcbUch^    Klnenacfton:  I 
Debussv;    Le  Balcon.  Cbevaux  da  Qoli,i 
La  Jet  d'eau.  Mandoline.  . 
^Jorllan  Hall,  8;1.>  P.  M.  flrft  concert 
of  the  Longy  Club.    M.-zart.  Qulnl.-t  In 
E  flat  major  (K.  4,>2)  '<>  ' u      -nn  ' 

horn  bassoon  and  piano;  RelnecU^  t'n. 
dine  "  op.  167,  sonata  for  flute  and'plano 
"Messrs.  Maquarre  and  De  Voto_);  Strauss 
Suite  in  V  flat  roa.1or,  op.  i.  for  two 
?>utes  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  fo-^r 
horns'  two  h-issoons  and  double  nasMoni 
"Sm  time  here).  Messrs.  W  Gebhardt, 
ami  rhair,  horns,  and  Mr.  Funrmu*.i. 
aSuble  bSBsoon,  will  assist  In  Iho  Su^e. 

THUh^Avl^pl^ny  Hall.  S  !>.  M.  F:r,t  ; 

^  concert  cf  ^.ui  Cecilia  Society.,  Mr  Mees. 
cniKlui  tor  Verdl  s  "Te  Dertm"  and  Wolf- 
Ferrari  •<  "La  Vita  Kuova."  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Hudson  Alexander,  sopr.yio.  l.arl 
R  Cariwrlght,  baritone;  a  choir  "f  b^V" 
and  an  orchestra  will  assist.    See  l«ad- 

FAln.'y-Svmphony  Hall,  2;30  P  fl 
^  N  "th  Publi.!  Rehearsal  ot  th*  Bo,ton| 
Sympho.:y  Orchestra,  Dr.  Kan  Muck, 
conductor.  See  special  not  c«. 
SATHRU  W— J'ymphony  Hal!,  S  ,„,; 
N-'ntl.  Concert  of  the  Boston  SymP'-c.ny 
Orchestra,  Dr.  M.»pk,  conductor.  See 
epccLal  notice^  I 

MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS, 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  two  concerts  this  week. 
William  Howarl,  orciiestral  conductor. 

Louis  i"".  Elson,  lecturer.   

TUESDAY.     S     P.     M..     OIltLS'  L.XTIK 
^  SJHOOr-.  HOSTON-. 

Overture.  "Festival"  •  •  •  •  •  •  Jif""" 

Music  of  the  Spher...  f.-on,  <i"*'«^<j„0';„„t,,„ 

"^j^. '.      •  ■ .  ■  ■  ■  ''."'"^oou.oi 

Mrs.  Lymun  W.  Oore. 
"Oood  Friday  SpcU,  '   from    'Parsh.-il^.^^^  ^ 

"SouTenir  de  Haydn''. -.Le-^nard 
■  WlUlaTn  Hcward,  Vio,.nl8t.  p^^j^ 

Serenade  

VocaUelectlon.  ^^^^^^^ 

Scene  from  "The  Jew,.ls  of  the  Mjdon,-^^^^ 
THDRSDAyV  -S  i'V  M;'/  F.VNEUiL  H^VU-; 
Pr"ude,  -Eve"  (solo,  vloim  and  W'-i^^^^^^t 
"Sign's  Dream."  from  "Loli.v.jcrln"  . .  SVaguer 
■      -        .Mrs.  Olive  W.  il.liop. 
,  Selection  from   ■•M''n-*V'^'*=  ' V  mii.'.r"' ' 
I  silo  for  'cello.  "Sonata  In  A  «n»J'^^„^^h.rlnl 

Mr.  Goldstein. 


men' subjec;"  ^' ^hV'san^t;  pa.sions.   Is  ]!  S^^'gJ'-  ro;^.-.V.V.  ;.V;.  . . . .. 

not  his  abstraction  during  long  hours  of  jf,.„.  Hilton, 

study  a  proof  that  he  hUf  forged  for  j  jj^rch  from  "Scenes  Plttorc* 
himself  a  temperament  different  from, 
i'  not  superior  to,  the  ordinary  man's? 
I-I'  we  admit  that  a  savant,  who  ex- 
ericses  great  self-denial  In  his  work, 
mav  be  but  a  poor  creature  out  of  it, 
we  can  admire  the  incxovable  logic  of 
this  play,  which,  In  Its  augumenta- 
tlon  and  the  loftiness  of  Its  mollf,  Is 
one  of  the  strongest  that  Batallle  has 
written.  But,  in  a  theatrical  sense,  it 
lacks  the  gripping  quality,  and  even 
the  charm  ot-  'La  Vlerge  Pllle  and 
'Potlche.' 

"The  feminine  aide  was  stronger  than 
the  masculine  In  the  cast.  M.  le  Bargy, 
for  example,  scarcely  justified  his  high 
reputation  In  the  delineation  of  the 
hero.  He  dots  not  suoceeil  in  rendering 
him  sympathetic.  Nor  did  M.  Haguenet,  ! 
as  Blondel,  quite  come  up  ""^,«^n" 
ception  of  a  scientist  wronged  in  his  iii- I 
tlmat«  affections.  The  honors  of  the 
evening  fell  to  Mme.  Suzanne  DesP«^ 
and  Mile.  Yvonne  de  Bray,  exquisite  in 
their  roles  of  Jeanne  Berguot  and  Hed- 
wlge. The  former  gave  a  powerful  stuay 
of  a  woman  who,  fnoug'.i  possessed  of 
exceptional  attainments,  is  yet  the  prey 
to  her  secret  Instincts.  Flesh  and  blood 
are  still  stronger  than  ecientltic  for- 
mulae." 
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The  Late 
Henry  C. 
Brown 


Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  greatly  regret  that 
the  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Brown  did  not  bring 


Mrs.    Mary    Green   Conklln.  "author 
and   playwright"-the   two  words  are 
sometimes    dlsparate-ls    reported  as 
graciously   welcoming   certjaln  "slang 
words   and   phrases   Into  the  English 
language.   Among  them  is  "elft."  but 
"ets"  is  merely  a  revival  of  /  J^^* 
i  that,  once  In  good  repute.  Is  now  ob- 
'  solete.    AS  far  back  as  the  year  1000 
"eat"  meant  "food"  or  '  a 
the  plural  was  In  use.    In  »  P>a> 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  we  find  this 
line:    "Thou   art   cold   of  constitution, 
thy  eat  unhealthful." 

The  words  and  phrases  that  Mrt. 
Conklln  names  as  slang  are  nnoc"""' 
and  for  the  most  part  have  long  been 
used  by  careful  writers.  "Scrape  ac- 
quaintance" was  condeinned  by  Ur. 
Johnson  as  "a  low  phra«e,"  but Jhe  f  o°- 
tor  was  as  fussy  as  he  was  Prejudiced. 
The  phrase  goes  back  to  1600  and  here 
I  is  a  curlou/  instance  of  Its  use  In  a 
sermon  of  Cornelius  Burges,  D.  D. 
(16™)"  "Although  God  be  B^atloiisy 
todulgent.  yet  Is  he  not  '"-^Xt  "om'e 
prodlgall  of  mercies  to  all  that  scrape 
a^ualntance  with  him  In  their  trou- 
I  bles." 


plass  In  Pomegranate*. 

1  .mf.granates  are  now  selling  in  the] 
Blreets  of  London  for  a  penny  apiece. 
"Thy  temples  are  Ilka  a  piece  ot  pome- 
granate "  There  are  nif  n  and  women 
whose  temples  are  like  unto  a  porcelain 
iJoorknob  and  these  men  and  women,  In- 
^^i^  othis^gnisine  their  affliction,  make 
U  their  boast  anh  comb  the  r  hair 
smartly  back  so  that  the  wor  d  meor 
™nder  at  their  ••intellectuality  "^ 
I  We  should  all  pay  more  attention  to 
the  pomegranate.  Each  fruit  contains 
one  seed  from  Eden-garden.  It  was 
'Zpended  over  the  head  of  Tantalus  to 
olmVpen  his  torture.  The  best  Is  the 
HvTlan  red  outside  and  very  sweet.  The 
Kl  ls large  and  white.  The  Mlsrl  Is, 
.leen  rather  harsh  to  th« 

^itte.    The  Syrian,  or  Shaml    is  a^- 
Xo8tstonel€3S.ot  a  delectable  odOT.  and 
Sften  as  large  as  a  baby's  head.  Dlscor- 
^^"admtts'^  that  the  Pomegranate  a 
stomachic  when  it  Is  '^'weet    but  It  ^s 
maleficent  when  there   Is   fever.  lo 
^ream  of  the  pomegranate,  rasp^jenr. 
cucumber,  currant  and  bo'C  auga«  wel 
for  a  love  affair.    Was  the  subject  oi 
our  storv  «he  forbidden  fruit?  or  was 
?hl  frul?a  lemon?   Or  Is  not  the  theory 
ot  Hadrian  Beverland.  who««  f  1^,^"^'?  i 
book.     "De    Peccato    Orlglnall.'  was 
burned  m  the  public  square,  the  true 

""n'ls  said  that  "Saul  tarried  In  the 
uppermost  parts  of  Glbeah.  under  a 
pomegranate  tree,"  and  there  are  Latin 
Versions  which  lead  one  to  Infer  that 
be  pitched  his  tent  under  this  tree  wh  ch 
Is  low  of  growth  and  unfit;  so  that  the 
"treT-  may  be  the  name  ot  a  place,  or 
the  rock  of  Pomegranate. 

Before  the  class  In  pomegranates  Is 
dismissed,  let  us  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  In  1290  a  large  Spanish  ship 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  and  from  her 
cargo  Queen  Eleanor  purchased  Sc- , 
TlUe  figs,  dates,  pomegranates,  15  c.^- 
wme  and  seven  pomade  orenge. 

Mrs.  Walford,  Narrator.  , 

There  are  a  few  good  stories  In  the 
'.'Memoirs    of    Victorian    London."  by 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  although  the  ma-  j 
lorlty  ot  the  anecdotes  are  old  friends  , 
ana  hat  brims  of  many  readers  ere . 
frayed  and  bent  from  saluting  them.  I 
Froude  at  a  dinner  party  was  vehe- 
mentlv  expressing  his  dislike  of  Oeorge  I 
Eliot's  novels.    Some  one  whispered  to 
him   "Is  not  that  Mr.  Cross  .sitting  op- 
posite?"    "Vain    effort.     'Yes,  thatj 
Cross,  and  as  I  was  saying,'  continued! 
the  strident  voice.  whoUy  unabashed., 

•I  like  "Middlemarch"  and  "Scenes  of' 
Clerical  Life,"  but  as  for  the  rest  of  [ 
George  Eliot's  books,  I  don't  care  two-  j 
pence  for  any  of  'em.'  "  Thus  Froude 
wa.s  bravely  Inconsiderate  to  the  end 
and  thoroughly  e.ijoyed  himself;  nor 
was  the  behavior  of  Mr.  Cross  less  com- 
mendable. He  "Just  went  on  eating  his 
dinner." 

There  was  a  French  sculptor  who 
showed  Landseer  how  to  polish  marble 
with  a  piece  of  leather. 

"Without  the  smallest  emharr.i       ,  >  f  < 
my  friend  proceeded  to  unlock 
inet  and  take  from  It  a  roll  of  .'-i  -t;i  il>  >  i 
'leather,'  saying:  'This  is  my  poor  flrf-t 
wife's  skin.    •    •    •    It  Is  very^  white ; 
tor  she  was  a  very  fair  woman.'  " 

This  reminds  us  of  a  story  told  by  M. 
Octave  Mirbeau  In  his  most  unpleasantj 
fashion.  And  was  there  not  a  Frenrhj 
collector  who  had  books  of  the  sort  solrt| 
In  catalogues  under  the  heading  "Cur-, 
losa"  or  "Erotica"  bound  In  woman's] 
akin  and  thus  won  the  /espect  of  the  De] 
Goncourt  brothers? 

Then  there  is  the  story  ot  Coventry 
Patmore  who  prided  himself  on  being 
a  wonderful  whist  player  and  a  born 
gambler:  "He  had  an  engaging  manner. 
I  should  say  it  went  far  toward  an  ex- 
planation of  his  having  been  engaged — 
and  married — so  often.  A  man  does  not 
obtain  three  wives  for  nothing.  Three 
Wives,  too,  who,  report  said,  were  all 
worthy  of  being  thus  mated,  and  the 
only  qrltlclsm  1  ever  heard  passed  on 
the  subject  was  that  of  his  little  son. 
who  succinctly  observed,  'Father,  you 
are  just  half  a  Henry  the  Elghtli.'  " 

Punicum  Pomum. 

Til  go  back  to  Pomegranates.  We  hao 
written  about  them  as  above  when  we 
saw  in  a  London  Journal  that  Inasmuch 
I  as  the  rind  Is  astringent  the  fruit 
shrinks,  and  the  pulp  becomes  dimin- 
ished in  quantity  and  quality.  «"The 
pomegranate."  says  Mr.  Frank  Sch- 
locFser,  "was  brought  at  first  from  North 
Africa,  conveyed  thence  from  Rome  to 
Carthase  and  called  'Punica'  by  the 
Komans." 

But  was  it  "punica,"  Mr.  Schloesser? 
Was  it  not  "Punicum  pomum"  or  sftn- 
iply  "Punicum"?  The  first  spelling  of 
I, the  word  In  English  literature  as  aa- 
'certalncd  was  "poumgarnet,"  about  1820. 
'There  are  many  variants  from  "povn- 


!  garnette"  to  "bamegamade.' 


MESOLOCT  i 
T  OPERA  HOUSE 

The  third  Sunday  concert  «t  ti  ' 
ton  Opera  House  took  place  ye. !' i 
afternoon,    Eugene  Vsayc,  th«  dlsiin 
fiilsiied  violinist,  tnade  Ills  fli  t  appei'- 
aiT  r  In  Boston  tills  scaKon.  He  had  not 
phi  -.1   here  since  ISOri.    Tbc  program 
wa:-  :i.s  follows: 

Cliiibiier,  Overture  to  "GJwi'ndolin«" ; 
Vleu\tpmps,  Concerto  In  D  minor,  No, 
4,  for  violin  (Mr.  Tsayr);  Salrit-Saens, 
"La  Jeunesso  d'  Herculn";  Lalo,  Sym- 
phonic ISspatrnole  (Mr.  Ysaye);  Marche 
Hongrolse  from  "Damnation  of  Faust." 

Mr.  ("aplet  was  still  Indisposed.  Mr. 
Britt,  the  nrst  'Cellist  conducted  the 
overtiire  and  the  march. 

When  Eugene  Tsaye  played  In  Boston 
for  the  first  time,  he  established  a 
standard  of  artistic  perfection  no  other 
viollni.'^t  has  reached,  and  hearlns  him 
yeBterii.Ty,  the  hearers  again  came  under 
the  spell  of  this  wonderful  artist. 

Nothing  but  superlatives  can  express 
the  scope  of  this  man's  extraordinary 
art.  The  ravishing  beauty  of  his  large 
and  opalescent  tone,  the  scintillating, 
crystalline  definition  of  his  fingers,  the 
intensity,  now  subtle,  now  drastic,  and 
Under  the  reserve  of  perfect  control  used 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  these 
vitalize  all  he  does.  The  violinist  and 
musician  are  firmly  welded  In  this  artist. 
The  grace  of  his  phrasing,  and  the  vi- 
tality of  his  attack  are  constantly  en- 
grossing, and  It  should  not  be  difficult 
to  bear  In  mln«  that  Tsaye  tho  violinist 
Is  a  most  remarkable  technician,  be- 
cause Ysaye  the  musician  is  con.?tatitly 
his  great  technique  for  Its  most 
noble  purpose. 

The  orchestral  accompaniment  was 
not  what  it  should  ha.ve  been.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  symphonic  poem  of 
Baint-Saens  was  finely  played. 

There  was  a  very  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience.  Recalled  many  times, 
Mr.  Ysaye  played  Loeftler's  ti^nscrlp- 
tion  of  Chabrier's  Schei-zo-valse. 

Next  Sunday  the  program  of  Russian 
music  performed  on  Dec.  i  will  be  re- 
peated.   

:ONCERT  BY 
MISCHA  ELMAN 

Jlischa  Elman,  the  extraordinary 
J^oung  Russian  violinist,  gave  a  concert 
In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
before  an  audience  that  filled  all  the 
■eats  and  standing  room  and  overflowed 
Into  all  the  available  space  on  the  stage. 
Percy  Kahn  was  accompanist.  This  was 
the  program : 

Sontta,  F  major  Beetliov*r 

Concerto,  F-sharp  minor  Brnit 

Sonata.  D  major  Handel 

Nocturne,  No.  2,  Opus  27  Chopln-Wllbelmj 

Wnlzer  Hummel-Burmester 

Lnvc  [Sons  Sammartinl-Elman 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  7  Brahms-Joachim 

I  I'alpitl  Pagnnlnl 

This  list  gives  only  about  one  half  of 

the  pieces  that  Elman  played;  however, 
for  his  hearers  were  full  of  enthusiasm, 
applause  and  keen  hunger  for  recalls, 
while  the  artist  with  youthful  energy 
and  generosity  responded  liberally, 
though  modestly  to  the  demands  made 
upon  him. 

He  has  changed  little  in  the  two  years 
that  have  passed  since  he  plared  in 
Boston  before.  There  is  a  trifle  of 
added  maturity  in  his  mien  and  In  his  j 
delivery  of  his  more  serious  selections, 
a  bit  more  force  of  his  own  personality 
in  all  his  efforts,  while  the  genuine  love 
of  his  art  and  quiet  joy  in  it  that  have 
always  characterized  him  shine  as  be- 
fore through  all  his  work.  His  skill  And 
his  wonderful  mastery  of  his  instrument 
aro!  greater  than  ever.  The  vibrant 
beauty  of  his  tones  is  there  in  greater 
measure,  and  the  haunting  purity  of  tho 
singing  melody  from  the  strings  Is  in  no 
wise  diminished. 

In  the  Beethoven  sonata  the  large 
share  of  the  piano  in  the  mUMc  and 
somewhat  of  over  emphasis  on  the  part 
of  tlie  accompanist  obscured  Klman'a 

II  part  in  the  work,  and  the  audience  re-l 
'  sponed  with  only  moderate  Warmth  in 

i^omparlson  with  later  ihanifestatlons. 
The  Krnst  concerto,  however,  with  its 
pleasing  melodies,  one  of  which  is  vivid- 
ly reminiscent  of  the  once  popular  "I'm 
tired  now  and  sleepy,  too,  put  hie  In  my 
little  bed"  waked  up  the  audience,  and 
the  batteries  of  applau8<i  were  scarcely 
fllent  a  moment  thereafter  except  when 
F.lman  Was  actually  playing, 

Li  Hung  f  hang  remarked  In  his  me- 
[nioirs  now  publishing  In  the  OJ>server 
/j  onilon):  "I  had  a  wife  once  whe  be 
fore  slie  cama  to  my  house  was  the 
nersonlflcatlon  of  meekness  and  lovabll- 
\  )t  J-     I  almost  begaft  to  believe  before 


1  t'o  treat  nie  a,^  it  i  w^-iv  ti 
of  the  head  of  tliat  est:ii 
j  paid  her  twen'v  ^;biipR  of  sH.' 
her  away." 

Wltherspoon  Partlceps. 

v.i  the  World  W'ags: 
Dmlng  the  past  several  weeks  Mrs. 
rspoon  haa  been  reading  In  one  of. 
lily  papers  a  discussion  as  to  the 
,i  ,lM  Llilllty  of  betrothed    c  ouples    dl*"  ] 
pcnsiiiK    with    tho    engagement  ring- 
\  arlou3  well  known  people    have    ex-  j 
presseil  the  opinion  tliat    the    conven-  i 
lion:  1  solitaire   Is  an  uncailed-for  ex- 
travagance.     The    argument    calls  to 
mlnil  a  wedding  celebration   which  I 
Ipartlclpatcd  in  (not  as  a  principal)  sev- 
leral  years  ago  in  South  Mexico.  The 
Incident  may  serve  as  an  encouragement 
to  engaged  couples  hesitant  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

!  Matrimonial  Mr.  Slim. 

The  high  contracting  parties  were  Pa- 
cific Slim,  gentleman-at-large.  and  Ama- 
11a  Sllva,  a  Chemula  girl.  Slim  and  Joe 
Bush  and  myself  were  holding  down  a  [ 
little  mining  claim  at  Parian.   We  had 
been  flat  broke  for  months,  living  on 
corn  and  calabazas  borrowed  after  dark 
from  remote  haciendas,  and  working  the  \ 
tunnel  with  dynamite  stolen  from  the 
Mexican  Southern.    We  were  pretty  well 
out  of  clothes,  and  there  wasn't  a  cen- 
tavo  m  the  outfit  when  Slim  declared 
his  Intention  of  marrying  Amalla.  It' 
was  most   Inopportune,     Not  that  we 
blamed  Slim.    As  Joe  said,  Amalia  was 
I  a  queen  and  would  have  made  an  an-  ; 
chorlte  slip  his  anchor,  ailm  was  no  an-  j 
chorlte.   He  was  addlcted'to  matrimony 
I  in  the  first  degree,  a  habit  contracted  at  j 
I  the  age  of  11,  when  he  had  tried  to  In-  j 
duce  the  servant  girl  to  elope  with  him.  ] 
He  was  guilty  on  about  10  counts  when 
I  knew  him,  and  had  Nat  Goodwin  look- 
ing liko  St.  Anthony. 

A  Mexican  Wedding. 

A  wedding  amons  the  Latin  people 
means  things  to  eat,  smoke  and  drink,  i 
especially  drink,  and  drink  costs  mon^y  ' 
ever  In  Mexico;  so  Joe  and  I  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  hiked  Into  Oaxaca. 
I  borrowed  two  pesos  from  old  man 
Woods,  the  mining  engineer,  and  Joe 
told  one  of  his  effective  sfhost  stories  to 
a  bunch  of  tourists  and  Rot  three  more. 
We  spent  four  pesos  for  aquadlente, 
pulque,  cigarettes,  half  a  loaf  of  sugar 
and  a  box  of  dulces,  and  went  ba,ck. 
The  other  dollar  was  for  the  padre. 

The  wedding  procession  moving  on 
the  priest's  house  at  the  village  would 
have  deligjited  the  heart  of  O.  Henry. 
The  groom,  like  the  rest  of  us,  wa.-^ 
dressed  In  tho  native  peon  costume  of 
cheese  cloth,  pyjamas,  rawhide  sandals 
and  big  straw  ijombrero  He  had  a 
rose  over  each  ear  and  resembled  Ray- 
mond Hitchcock  in  the  "Yankee  C'on^ 
sul."  ;-'fhe  bride  wore  a  couple  oX  yards 
of  prtiit  cloth  tied  about  the  waist, 
forming  a  knte  length  ekirt.  Her  upper 

garments  consisted  of.  two  bandana 
handkerchiefa  knotted  toselher  at  the 
corners  and  a,  red  cotton  rebosa.  She 
carried  a  bunch  ot  gardf.nlas  that  would 
have  cost  $50  in  New  York  In  the  win- 
ter. Joe  Bush  wore  a  wreath  of  rosea 
a  la  Doc  Cook.  There  was  an  assort- 
ment of  twenty  odd  relatives  of  both 
sexes  and  all  sizes.  Tho  goat  came 
along  and  .three  or  four  hena  and  :i 
rooster  and  about  a  dozen  dogs.  The 
animals  among  the  peons  are  always 
frifindly,  not  to  say  intimate.  Beatrice, 
the  trained  pig,  a  member  of  the  bride's 
family,  capered  up  and  down  the  line. 
Slim,  with  the  exaggeration  of  »prlde, 
said  the  proce.ssion  took  half  an  hour 
to  pass  a  given  point,  and  that  the 
whole  wedding  was  the  classiest  he  was 
ever  mixed  up  in. 


A  Pleasing  Intermezzo. 

After  the  knot  was  tied  and  the  Padre 
Cerise  hfid  his  peso,  which  seamed  a 
horrible  waste  of  good  coin,  everybody 
went  back  to  the  Sllva  Jacal  and  drank 
pulque;  also  Rquadlente_  hot  and  cold,  j 
with  and  without  sugar.  Flllberto 
played  on  a  borrowed  guitar  and  all 
I  hands  danced  and  sung  "La  Paloma" 
and  stood  around  telling  stories,  repeat- 
ing the  same  anecdote  over  and  over  af- 
ter the  Mexican  fashion.  Everything 
was  lovely  until  an  argument  started 
between  one  of  the  bride's  brothers  and 
an  unUivitcd  neighbor,  wlio  had  butted 
in.  The  neigiiijor  was  carried  off  by  his 
people  pretty  badly  carved,  but  alive, 
and  the  party  broke  up. 

_  The  End  of  It  All. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slim  started  housekeep- 
ing In  Eduardo  (larcia's  old  dobe  black- 
smith shop,  without  any  roof.  Their  en- 
tire household  equipment  consisted  ot 
an  old  Olla  and  one  best  frying  pan, 
which  Slim  took  without  asking.  Their 
supplies  wore  one  extremely  second 
grade  hunch  of  bananas  and  the  sugar 
left  over  from  the  wedding  feast. 

They  lived  happily  for  six  weeks  when 
we  made  a  strike  on  the  property  and 
sold  out  to  a  falr-halred  young  optlmlsi 
from  Pittsburgh  for  $1600  gold.  Right 
at  that  time  King  and  HolTman  came 
In  over  the  Tehauntepec  trail  and  we 
all  bought  white  men's  clothes  and  blew 
,fi)r  the  city  of  Mexico.  I  don't  tntnk 
,  Klim  ever  went  bacftv.  He  rarely  did.  I 
Vhnve  heard  him 'say  :  "Bo— Just  keep  on 


in  at  laige  with  a  weak- 
iiuonv. 

H.Al.LlDAV  WTTHERSPOON.  ' 
Dorchester,         1  131-- 
!    P.  S, -Sliver  City,  N,  M,,  papers  pleasfc 

eop.',', 

Help,-  Brethren,  Helpl 

As  the  World  Wags-. 

Can  von  enlighten  mo  as  to  the  mean-- 
IHR  of  tho  world  "Psammead'  t 

I  1  riva  been  througli  my  50  odd  Lifts 
for  the  Lazy"  and  all  the  others  a 
the  Publicr  Library  and  the  Athenaeum 
(and  I  know  of  no  better  sport  for  Idle 
old  men),ib-ut  cannot  find  a  trace  of  tho 
woni.  1  like  to  share  my  plea.sures  with 
others;  and  so  I  am  giving  you-as  a 
sage-a  chance  to  join  in  the  clmse 

WAY  BACK  BATEE. 

Dec.  12,  1S12. 


BOSTON   OPERA  HOUSE — Massen- 
et's "Thais."    Mr.  Strony  conducted. 

Athanael  Vannl  Marcoax 

NIclas  Fsmand  De  Potter 

Palemon  Edward  Lankow 

Tlials  Mary  Oarrten 

C'robyle  Blanche  Manley 

Myrtale   ...Jeska  Swartz 

Alblne  Dorothy  Wilson 

La  Chamieuae  Evelyn  Seotney 

Again  we  saw  the  superb  entrance  of 
Thais,  the  "grande  amoureuse";  again 
we  saw  the  monk  tempted  by  voice,  eyes, 
gesture,  until,  had  It  not  been  for  the 
purpose  of  haglographer,  novelist,  lib- 
rettist and  composer,  he  would  surely 
have    yielded.     Again    we    hoard  the 
plaintive    farewell    to    the   little   Eros,  i 
There  is  more  than  one  Thais  of  free 
life  and  joyous  abandon  In  the  tales 
told  by  the  ancients.   Seeing  and  hear- 
ing Miss  Garden,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  i 
there  is  only  one  Thais  In  Massenet's 
opera,  and  that  is  the  Thais  of  Miss  ' 
Mary  Garden. 

She    glres   oharm,    brilliance,  signifi- 
cance to  the  music,  which  In  itself  is 
music  for  an  ordln.ary  "petite  dame"  and 
sometimes  not  even  worthy  of  her.  No 
I  wonder  that  Charles  Lecocq,  the  oom- 
I  poser  of  three  or  four  delightful  oper- 
ettas, recently  made  the  remark  that 
"Thais"  la  the  best  of  Massenet's  operas. 
The  best  musio  in  It  is  of  an  operetta 
nature— with  the  exception  of  the  music 
for  the  monks  In  the  first  act,  which  un- 
doubtedly  Is   voted   boresome  by  the 
audience  that  awaits   Impatiently  the 
sight  of  Thais  seen  in  Athanael's  dream 
and  with  almost  equal  impatience  the 
sickly  sentimental  "Meditation"  which 
Monsieur  Massenet  would  have  us  be- 
lieve portrays   the   conversion  of  the 
I  courtesan.    Had  the  man  no  sense  of 
I  humor? 

Mr.  Marcoux  plays  the  part  of  the  too 
■zealous  Monk  with  marked  but  not  vio- 
lent force.  His  composition  of  the  part 
is  striking  and  consistent.  This  excel- 
lent artist  is  Inclined  to  over  elaboration. 
He  apparently  wishes  constantly  to  act 
with  his  voice  as  with  his  face,  gestures, 
attitudes.  Now,  tones  may.  Indeed,  they 
should,  be  ccflored  so  as  to  give  vitality 
to  the  text;  but  there  may  also  be 
"over-blowing"  for  a  voice  as  well  as 
for  an  instrument  of  brass.  In  this  part 
Mr.  Marcoux  shows  more  artistic  self- 
restraint  than  In  otlier  roles  he  has 
essayed  this  season,  and  proves  he  can 
be  quietly  eloquent  and  effective  when 
there  Is  no  need  of  stress  and  fury. 

Mr.  de  Potter  was  dramatically  ac- 
ceptable and  vocally  well  tntentioned  as 
NIclas.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr. 
Lankow's  noble  voice  In  the  music  al- 
lotted to  Palemon. 

A  large  audience  was  appreciative  of 
the  performance,  while  the  applause  for 
the  singers  was  shared  by  the  con- 
dnetor. 

MISS  THOMPSON'S  RECITAL 

Miss  Edith  Thompson  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital In  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Mozart,  Rondo  in  A  minor;  Franck, 
t'rclude,  Chorale  and  Fugue;  Schumann, 
Phantasiestuecke;  Chopin,  Nocturne  in 
F  sharp  major;  Liszt,  Etude,  Rhapsody, 
No.  14. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size  of 
a  friendly  disposition. 


ter  a  very  oia  pattern  Indeed;  Its  charm 
lies  in  iu  simplicity,  in  Us  sentlynert 
perhaps,  but  most  of  all  in  lU  jitter 
and  delightful  naivete.  Both  plays 
were  well  done  and  were  greatly  en. 
joyed  by  the  audience. 

In  the  Strlndberg  piece  there  are  prac- 
tically only  two  characters.  One  of  these. 
Mile,  Y.  is  found,  when  the  ' 
rises,  seated  in  the  corner  of  a 
restaurant.  It  Is  Christmas  eve.  M  !• 
Y  Is  an  unmarried  actress,  so  the  pro- 
gram states,  and  she  Is  reading  a  comic 
paper.  She  Is  very  beautiful,  especially 
when  her  great  black  eyes  are  raised 
and  her  smile  dLsplays  her  white  and 
perfect  teeth.  She  remains  silent 
throughout  the  play.  The  other  char- 
acter Is  Mme.  X,  also  an  actress,  but 
a  married  woman.  The  husband  of  the 
one  Is  the  lover  of  the  other  and  the 
,/lnes  of  tho  play  form  a  monologue 
which  falls  to  the  share  of  the  wife. 
She  speaks  at  first  calmly,  but  gradu- 
ally infiuenced  by  the  maddening  and 
sphinx-like  silence  of  her  rival,  and 
reading  in  some  subtle  way  the  thoughts 
that  lie  hidden  behind  the  smiling  mask, 
she  gives  way  to  her  emotions,  bares 
Iher  soul  a  moment  and  then  with  re- 
turning courage  asserts  triumphantly 
that  after  all  she  Is  the  stronger  be- 
cause she  has  been  able  to  learn,  to 
bend  before  the  Inevitable.  The  moral 
Is  tha;  of  La  Fontaine's  "Le  Chene  et 
le  Roseau." 

Mrs.  Frederick  Briggs,  In  the  part  of 
Mme.  X,  displayed  an  ability  and  a 
finesse  which  is  rarely  met  with  among 
amateurs.  There  was  perhaps  not  quite 
enough  of  a  crescendo  in  her  portrayal. 
It  would  perhaps  have  gained  In  force 
had  the  initial  tempo  tended  a  little 
more  toward  "moderate"  ajid  had  she 
Jield  a  note  here  and  there  a  little 
longer.  However  It  was  a  difficult  part- 
extremely  well  acted.  Nor  can  we 
Jpralse  Mrs.  Sherman's  work  as  Mile.  T, 
any  less  highly.  Her  pantomime  was 
charming  and  .significant;  in  her  cos- 
tuming and  appearance  she  v/as  abso- 
lutely in  the  picture,  and  her  re'pose  ind 
jexcellent  "business"  made  her  portray- 
al most  delightful. 

In  the  miracle  play  many  of  the  parts 
kvere  also  excellently  played.  Mr. 
Churchill,  as  the  Prologus,  d-,;llvered 
the  lines  of  prologue  and  epilogue  with 
force  and  charm  and  his  appearance 
and  bearing  brought  the  audience  at 
once  Into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
Miss  Hemenway  as  Zoe  and  Mrs.  Tudor 
as  the  Lady,  were  mo^t  attractive  and 
Misses  Putiiam,  Chapman  and  Amory 
as  the  Paynims  gave  cause  for  joy. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  charming 
cliaracterisation  in  this  play  (vas  that 
of  Miss  Martha  Putnam  as  Mico.  Girls 
very  often  play  boy's  parts  on  the  Stage 
and  usually  very  poorly,  but  Miss  Put- 
nam proved  an  exception  to  the  rule 
and  her  portrayal  of  this  part  was 
i-pontaneous  and  convinciner. 

OPEREHA  aVEN  | 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S  I 


"In  the  Barracks"  Proves  Very 
Entertaining.— 'Dancing  Car- 
nival' Enjoyed. 


TOY  THEATBE^Two  plays.  "The 
Stronger"  by  August  Strlndberg  and 
"The  Legend  ot  St.  Nicholas"  oy  Beu- 
lah  Marie  Dlx.  the  first  played  by  the 
following   three  women: 

^iS'®-  J  Mrs.  SUerman 

wiitre*  3,f"-  Kimball 

and  The'">second   produced   with  thvs 

,  ...Mr.    Church  1 11 

!l  Prologus  •  •  •  ■'  Menard 

His  Lady  .....Miss  Llngnrd 

  ..Mifs  Putnam 

 M't.  Balley 

The   Sultan   .MJss  Hemenway 

J,"?-  ••  V-  Mr.  Ptitnnm 

lUbrahim   Chapman 

.\rbace8   y.^  Amory 

^r&a,;::;;:;.v;;;;;;;:'^. o":- 

Certainly  the  management  of  the  Toy 
Theatre  appreciates  the  artistic  value 
of  contrast.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  two  plays  more  utterly  different 
from  each  other.  In  spirit  and  subje,:t 
1  matter,   than   the   two   presented  last 

I  evening.  Slrtndberg's  play  Is  ultra- 
modem,  sophisticated  and  quite  un- 
bound by  convention  or  precedent.  "The 

^J-egend  of  St,  Nicholas"  is  fashioned  af. 


Boston  thearegoers  were  given  their 
first  opportunity  laat  evening  to  pass 
their  opinion  on  a  military  operatta,^ 
which  was  this  week's  headUner  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre.  "In  the  Bar- 
ractes"  1b  an  exceedingly  tarcial  op- 
eretta and  the  audience  was  kept  in 
extremely  good  humor  from  the  rise  to 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  music  was 
syncopated,  which  means  that  for  the 
most  part  It  was  of  the  typo  best  de- 
scribed as  "raggy."  In  the  ca*.t  the 
honors  were  easily  carried  oft  In  a 
blaze  of  glory  by  Myles  McCarthy,  who 
took  the  part  of  a  slangy  Airerlcan 
chauffeur  let  loose  among  a  "pack  of 
heathen  Dutchmen." 

The  scene  is  laid  In  Germany,  al- 
though the  whole  action  of  the  piece  Is 
exceedingly  American.  The  other  mem- 
bera  of  the  company  including  Frank 
Rushworth,  Nellie  Brewster  and  W.  H. 
Clark  contributed  splendid  work. 

A  rather  dainty  little  whirl  of  motion 
was  the  "Dancing  Carnival,"  in  which 
Edwin  Ford,  assisted  by  William  F. 
Rogers  and  company,  presented  several 
new  dances  and  glided  and  pirouetted 
their  way  through  a  short  but  sweet 
period  Of  graceful  dancing. 

The  balance  of  the  bill  contained  Kel- 
lar  Mack  and  Frank  Orth,  the  popular 
song  writers;  Conrad  and  TNTildden,  rag- 
time experts;  James  F.  Dolan  and  Ida 
Lenharr  In  an  amusing  sketch  entitled 
"Some  Mind  Reader,"  Boranl  and  Ne- 
varre,  novelty  European  acrobats;  Bella 
Story,  dainty  singer  of  sweet  songs,  and 
Kitty  Traney  and  her  ponies,  dogs  an'l 
cats. 


34  • 

EDDIE  FOY  AT 
THE  BOSTON 

Boston  playgoers  who  believe  that 
stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make  and 
;  ave  a  taste  for  the  penaloglcal  drama 
as  understood  by  Mr.  Eddie  Foy  and 
the  whirlwind  support  that  see  him 
through  four  acU  of  unending  trouble, 
save  a  rousing  reception  to  the  veteraji 
actor  at  the  Boston  Theatre  la«t  night 
,  n  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
second  season  of  Hobart  and  Du  Bou- 
cliet's   "Over  the  Rlv«r." 

Mr.  Toy's  "morning  after"  sensations, 
his  lock  step,  lachrymose  antipathy  to 
liean  soup  and  his  brave  attempt  to 
dope  out  a  story  of  a  month's  stay  In 
Mexico,  still  supply  most  of  the  oomlo 
clement  of  what  Is  described  as  "musi- 
cal farce,"  but  might  more  fitly  be 
termed  "uninterrupted  vaudeville."  Its 
ingredients  as  before  are  pretty  girls, 
sinsational  dancers,  catchy  choruses, 
r:,ii,  wardens  and  then  more  pretty 
girls.  Girls  In  cabaret  costume,  which 
appears  to  be  evening  dreas  carried  to 
the  extreme  limit,  Quakeresses  too  de- 
mure to  be  true,  diminutive  plgtalled 
lilnese  maids  romp  In  frills  and  sashes, 
N  ivld  Spanish  senorltas  and  bundles  of 
mischief  tied  up  in  sackng  from  head  to 
foot.  The  irruption  into  the  audience 
that  began  with  Sumuran  and  Is  becom- 
ing an  indispensatole  part  of  all  musical 
playH  that  verge  on  vaudeville,  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  and 
was  a  mad  scramble  round  the  parterre 
and  back  on  to  the  stage  of  the  entire 
foinpany,  with  Mr.  Foy  at  their  head. 

Considerable  changes  have  been  made 
In  the  caste  with  which  "Over  the 
River"  captured  Boston  last  year.  Miss 
Marie  Fanchonettl,  fresh  from  her  New 
York  success  In  "The  Three  Twins," 
takf's  Lilian  Lorraine's  old  part  of 
Mviilc,  the  "cabaret  companion"  of 
hicklt'ss  Madison  Parke,  and  was  dainty 
and  bewitching  In  the  two  great  song 
hits,  "When  There's  No  Light  at  All" 
and  the  catchy  telephone  song  In  the 
first  act.  Maud  Lambert's  role  of  "Myra 
rarke"  was  taken-  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Kent,  whose  "Butterfly  Song"  the 
most  ambitious,  musically,  of  the  score. 

Sensational  Is  the  only  word  to  app'y 
to  the  Whirlwind,  Texas  Tommy  and 
Cabaret  dances,  executed  by  James 
Davis  and  Miss  Pearl  Mathews. 

ST.  JAMBS  THEATRE  —  "DavW 
Harum,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts,  by 
Edward  Noyes  Westcott.  Dramatized 
from  the  book  of  that  name.  The  cast: 

'„  •  ClHirle*  Ahiif 

 Hubert  Pli  v.-.-  I 

7   .  .  .Russt-n  Olarlte 

' „• ....Obarle.1  S.  Dion 

;  '  •  J.  Monte  Crane 

  .  .Sydney  Dudley 

vj: ■■■  Nell  J.  a>"i 

Miss  Ethel  Grey  Terrr 
■     ,  .w  Cui;,^,n^:.':::  MI«  BetH  Ft^ly 


o„:,j,.         :  that  h»  aJric*d  8tr,-    -  ' 

,  work  for  It  play 
i  ia^.pid  D  .i  a  plan  for  him;  but  . 
had  already  sketched  the  first 
inents  and  could  follow  Buelov. 
gestlons  only  in  the  Gavote  and  i 
with  Fugue.    The  work  was  compiei 
In  Munich.    Strauss's  father.  Franz, 
celebrated  horn  player,  begged  H"'^''"?;" 
who  was  eomln?:  to  Munich  with  the 
Melnlngen    orchestra,    to  /^hearse  tHe 
new  work.    Uuelow  agreed  to  the  plan, 
but  Insisted  that  Strauss  should  con- 
duct.    There   was   no  rehearsal.  ine 
first  performance,   then,  of  this  suite 
was  by  players  of  the  Melnlngen  or- 
chestra In  the  Odeon.  Munich,  Nov  IS, 
1884,  and  Strauss  for  the  first  time  held 
a  baton.    The  father  went  Into  the  ar- 

Uiit^room  to  thank  Buelow,  wt»o  wm 

smoking  cigarettes,  nervous,  and  In  a 
fiendish  temper.    As  the  son  relates: 

"He  fell  like  a  raging  lion  on  my  father 
and  screamed  out:  "I  have  not  forgot- 
ten all  that  you  have  done  against  me 
here  In  this  cursed  Munich.  What  I 
did  today,  I  did  because  your  son  has  i 
talent,  not  Cor  you." 

The  suite  was  not  published  until  the 
fall  of  1911.  In  some  way  Mr.  Barrere,  | 
flute  player  In  New  York,  obtained  a| 
manuscript  copy  and  produced  the  suite  I 
e,t  a  concert  of  the  Barrere  Ensemble  In 
that  city  on  Feb.  6,  ISll.  „   ,  1 

Tli'-re  are  these  movements:  Prtfude  | 
Romanze,  Gavotte,  Introduction  and 
Fugue.  The  instruments  are  used  with 
fine  appreciation  of  their  respective  ca- 
pabilities and  limitations,  and  there  are 
effective  combinations  and  contrasts  of 
timbres.  The  stately  Prelude  has  not  so 
much  individuality  as  the  Ronrianze 
which  18  thematlcally  beautiful  and  rich 
1,1  color.  The  Gavotte  '« J"\«"»""»;  , 
especially  In  the  section  beglnninc  with 
1  the  drone-bass.  The  Introduction  Is  Im- 
presslvely  sombre,  but  the,  Fugue  Is  dls- 
'appolrrtlng.  The  exposition,  "  , /^'^^ 
last  night,  seemed  clumsy,  and  It  was 
surelv  not  euphonious,  nor  was  the 
counterpoint  at  the  beginning  much 
better  than  ordinate  •i"'""'l^„  J°*^fn 
There  was  greater  mastery  shown  In 

^'Lreclf^f^nata  ha,  been  Played 
these  concerts.  Although  the  program 
announced  only  three  movements^  the 
?our  were  heard.  At  the  first  perform- 
ance at  Mannheim,  Oct.  ^»i?' 
Faur  was  the  pianist,  and  Wem  eke 
fhP  'lutest  The  performance  la«t  nlisht 
was  admirable     Mr.  Maauarre's  art  was 


ft 


displayed  In  sustained  song  as  well  as  In  j 
florid  passages,  and  Mr.  De  Voto  ably 

seconde<l  him.   i 

And  to  some  the  sklU  of  the  Lon»j-| 
Club   was   revealed   In  Us   fulness   In  I 
Mozart  a   quintet,   of  which   tho  com- 
poser wrote  to  his  father  that  It  was 
the  best  thing  he  had  written. 

All  In  all,  a  concert  of  rare  merit. 
The  club  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Geb- 
hardt  and  Phalr,  horns,  and  Fuhrmann, 
L  double  bassoon.  There  was  a  most  ap- 
preciative audience  of  good  else.  The 
second  concert  will  be  on  Thursdaj'  even- 
ing, Jan.  23.   


Miss  Opp's  ^Playthfiig. 

\1-  I  i  he  reason  '"^ 

word  "pla.;- 

Ill  -  •    lor    d.   K"  i'ld.  orthodox 

:  ,1,  "al  v  ord  In  1'  -peech  to  Bru- 

I-      SI;-;   ihlnh.s        1     oliool  children 
ill       Tierplexed  ami  parents  might 
i!n  i     fortably  quftstloned.    But  do 
Bi-liool   I  niidren  go  to  the  theatre  at 
night   In   shoata,    herds,   droves,  bat- 
talions? „  ^ 

One  oi  our  objections  to  the  substitu- 
tion Is  that  the  word  "plaything"  was 
not  In  use  when  Shakespeare  wrote. 
"Julius  Caesar"  was  probably  brought 
1  out  between  1605  and  1«08.    The  tragedy 
iwas  first  printed  in  162S.    Tlie  word 
••plaything"  did  not  appear  In  English 
Hterature  until  1«16.  many  years  after 
the  death  of  the  "Divine  Williams  as 
,  the  French  na,me  him  In  their  enthusl- 
ai9in. 

An  Unaba«hed  Amateur,  _ 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

We  have  spoken  of  women:  l^ow Jet 
us  discourse  of  wine  and  song.  And  flrsl 
i,  Of  sing,  which,  to  tell  the  trum,  does 
not  Interest  me  as  much  as  the  othei 
two.  But  let  us  get  It  out  of  the  way, 
as  the  little  boy  first  ate  all  the  beans 
in  his  succotash,  more  fully  to  enjoy 
the  sweet  com. 

I  attended  a  "slngfest"  the  other  da> 
at  which  a  sweet  singer  performed.  His 
voice  was  what  novelists  call  "mellow- 
I  won't  say  it  was  over-ripe.  edU  less, 
rotten:  but  I  will  malnUIn  that  It  was 
mellow.  Seated  In  a  further  room,  with 
back  towards  him,  a  gln-flzs  at  the  side, 
and  a  seven-cent  cigar  erst  wrapped  In 
silver  to  conceal  Its  frailties,  I  found 
bis  singing  well  enough. 

Most  men  like  their  own  singing,  just 
as  their  bodily  aroma  Is  not  dlepleaelng. 
Our  most  famous  wit  in  Boston  oft  In- 
sisted that  he,  like  Mahomet,  carried 
about  with  him  a  subtle,  yet  natural, 
odor  of  violets,  and  you  may  remember 
<that  Alexander  the  Great.  If  Plutarch  Is  | 
to  be  believed,  and  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
were  thus  delectable  to  the  nostrils  of 
those  that  stood  by.  When  I  make  a 
joyful  noise  before  the  Lord,  I  some- 
times emit  tones  that  seem  to  me  to 
equal  those  of  Caruso;  yet  no  one  else 
has  called  my  attention  to  them.  I 
would  fain  that  my  voice  should  have 
the  calling  power  of  that  flute  In  Lima, 
which  vou,  yourself,  sir,  have  told  us  of 
—the  flute  that  caused  women  to  run 
longingly  to  the  player.  Alas!  Women 
with  their  scrannel  pipes  seem  jealous 
of  my  vox  humana.  Mine  is  a  voice  for 
battle.  T  don't  say  that.  Tyrtaeus-like, 
I  could  call  my  companions  on  to  victo- 
ry, but  I  feel  that  I  might  drive  the  ene- 


lOUISE'  SUNG  IN 
BRILLIANT  FORM 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

II,,    ,   ,  >  OPKRA  HOUSIi-l 
formancp  by  the  Boston  Or.,  i 
of  "Loiii-5e."  a  musical  r-i 
acts,  libretto  and   mii'55c  ■  I 
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STRAUSS  MUSIC 
BY  LONGY  CLUB 

One  of  Composer's  Earliest 
Works  Gets  Its  First 
Boston  Performance. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Longy  Club  gave  the  first  concert 
of  Its  season  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Moiart. 
quintet  In  E  flat  major  (K.  «2),  for  oboe, 
r'arlnet,     horn,     bassoon    and  piano; 
i.t'inecke,  "T'ndlne,"  op.  It!,  sonata  for 
<    tl  ;ti*  and  piano;  R.  .-itrauss,   Suite  In 
'    i;  nat  major,  for  two  fiuteS.  two  oboes, 
I  wo  clarinets,  four  horns,  two  bassoons 
1  and  double  bassoon. 

The  Suite  of  Strauss  was  performed 
M-re  tor  the  first  lime,     tt  was  com- 
!  i.-Hed  when  Strauss  was  about  20  years 
111  (J  and  known  as  a  revcrer  of  the 
>  lassies.    He  had  already  composed  a 
.Si  renade  for  wind  In.ilruments— the  Ser- 
i.iM'l--  In  E  flat  ami  in  one  movement 
hloh  was  published  In  1881.  it 
iuccd  at  Dresden,  Nov.  3J,  ^><V2 
Huelow  brought  it  out  In  Meii.in- 
m-n  in  1883  and  played  It  on  a  coiiri-rt 
tn  ir,  de."icribing  .s^trauss  as  a  •'^diri-? 
,Mii)iich  composer,  classical  sd'.i- ■' 
aiding   that    the   music  dlnpl' 
i.  nHant   virtuosity  of  the  wltm 
'  lyers  of  his  orchestra, 
was  so  pleased  miify  the 


MILLER  GIVES 

FINAL  RECITAL 

Selden  Miller  gave  the  third  and  last 
of  his  recitals  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Btelnert  Hall.  His  program  was  as-fol- 
lows:  Piano  pieces— Brahms,  Intermez- 
zo,  B  fiat  minor;  Caprlccio,  B  minor;  In- 
termezzo. E  flat;  Rhapsody,  B  minor; 
Debussy,  "Clair  de  Lune";  First  Ara- 
besque; "Reflets  dans  I'eau";  "QolUwogls 
Cakewalk."  Songs:  Brahms.  "Die  Ma  - 
macht."  "Am  Sonntag  Morgen.  Fel- 
delnsamkelt,"  "Vergebllches  Staend- 
chen"-  Debussy.  "Le  Balcon, '  Che- 
vaux  dc  Bois,"  "Le  Jet  d'eau."  "Mando- 

""of  the  songs  by  Debussy,  the  two  with 
■words  by  Baudelaire  "Le  Balcon"  and 
"Le  Jet  d'eau"  are  not  familiar  here. 
They  arc  among  the  cariy  works  of  De- 
busBv,  but  they,  with  "Clievaux  de 
Bols''  taken  from  the  "Anettes  ou- 
bllecs"  revealed  the  Debussy  that  was 
to  be,  and  not  merely  a  follower  of 
Massenet..  "Mandoline"  of  -^W"' 
known  to  all  concertgoers;  in  fact  It  has 
been  overworked. 

Although  well  adapted  to  the  drawing 
room,  Mr.  Miller's  art  Is  nob  yet  of 
«uch  a  nature  as  to  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  a  miscellaneous  audience. 

Massenet's  "Herodlade"  has 
l„.^.„  .-xpurgated"  in  Chicago,  and  Tve 
may  now  lo.,k  forward  to  a  PuHflcaf  on  I 


oT-M^.tha"  and  "The  » 
A  disiK.tch  from  Chicago  refers  to  Miss 
card,    s  "recent  experience  as  To.ea 
to  Boston,  where  her  realism  nearly  cost 
the  theatre  Us  license."    This  Is  inj  s- 
tlce  dope  to  Miss  Garden  "l! 
memorable  performance   behaved  her 
self  like  a  woman  oC  high  tone  ,  and 
correc  t  principles.    It  was  the  "realism 
of  Mr.  Vannl  Marcoux  (o  which  nianj, 
not  prudish  but  liberally  minded,  ob- 
lected.    By  the  way.  Miss  Garden  said 
last  week  that  she  should  call  on  Mayor 
Fitzgerald   and  give  him  a  delightful 
Tialf  hour.     But  what  Is  only  a  half 
,,ur  witli  Miss  Garden?  Did  they  meet? 
I  id  they  compare  their  productions  of 
,ne''    What  a  scene  for  our  old  and 
-teemed  friend,  the  Historical  Painter: 


Of  Rare  Vintages. 

Biioush  of  sons!  I-et  us  speak  of  >vine. 
which,  after  all,  is  a  subject  not  un- 
related. For  drunkards  arc  voiceless 
po«t«.  TtattX  dUnlir  ttel  tbti  world.  »  oat 

of  joint;  but.  where  a  poet  would  bt.'llow 
'"Ai,  Ail"  aiid  be  the  better  for  it,  our 
poor  tosspot  can  think  of  nothing  else 
than  to  wolf  down  Scotch  highballs  and 
feel  the  worse  for  It.  Where  Swinburne 
and  Verlaine  erred  was  in  combining  the| 
two  functions  ! 

Wine  is  a  ."iibject  all  riien  love.  When 
the  convcr-i^a'Jon  hovers  perilously  near 
religion  end  politics,  speak  of  wine  and 
every  eye  will  glisten.  And  so.  prithee, 
tell  us  of  rare  wines;  of  that  rich  Tokay 
—not  the  Callfornlan  variety— the  Tokay 
poured  out  that  only  kings  may  drink. 
Of  that  special  Jbhannisberger  on  a  cer- 
tain favored  .slope  owned  by  Prince  ?Iet- 
ternich,  which  may  sometimes  be  had  at 
.a  hundred  thalors  the  bottle.  Of  Lacri- 
raae  Chri-sti,  O  beautiful  name!  Qf  r>lcb- 
fraumtlcli,  O  name  still  more  beautiful: 

Necessity,  Not  Choice.  ' 

-Moi,  I  could  tell  you  only  of  humble' 
though  sometinies  potent  wlnea :  of  Petit! 
Ijleu — a  strange  blend  of  Callfornial 
wine,  of  logwood,  and  of  potato  alcohol;' 
of  Valdepenas,  which  made  Velasquez's 
cold  kings  In  the  Prado  seem  to  do  a 
dignified  double  shuffle  in  "light  and 
air"  more  vibrant  than  usual ;  and  of 
just  one  rare  wine,  a  certeJn  Madeira, 
kept  In  bottle  so  long  that  It  was  only  a 
pale  memory  of  fire  and  sunlight 

But  do  you,  sir,  speaK  o^  rare  Cape 
wines  brought  from  over  seaa;  of  that 
one  year  when  Piper  Heldslck  was 
best ;  or,  if  you  think  that  prosaic,  tell 
of  Provencal  wine  cooled  a  long  time  in 
the  deep  delv-ed  earth.  Do  you  g%t  the 
I  accent  on  delv-ed? 

I  was  drinking  my  matutinal  malted 
milk  (for  my  stomach  will  not  endure 
Chftblls  and  a  Brioche  whleJi  Is  the 
Ideal  breakfast);  drinking  It  at  the  cor- 
ner "druggist's."  Ono  of  the  clerks 
called  the  attention  of  another  to  a  sign 
on  tlie  wall:  "If  you  find  your  taste  for 
liquor  Interferenes  with  your  business, 
give  up— your  business."  "Say,"  spoke 
the  other,  "he'd  orter  read  tho  Roo-buy- 
yatt  of  Omar  Khaji'am." 

DKNYS  L'AUXERROIS. 
Boston,  Dec.  16, 1912. 

This  appea.)  moves  us,  but  It  recalls  n 
speeclr  of  Mr.  Fred  Lennox  in  "Piiiu  e 
Pro  Tom":  "I  wish  I  had  as  many  dol- 
lai-s  as  bottles  of  ■wine  I've  opened!" 
(Long  ransac^ving  of  the  memory.)  "I'd 
have  juit  two  dollars." 


\jQ  pere   

Other  iiaris  were  taken  by  Mine" 

^tnrdl.-i  I'  .Hlim.  Wll«)n,  ORill 
I  1      , .  ■  I.  »i.w,    Everett,    ■  i  ^ 

>i.-con*,  ClUu. 

Charpc-i.Der  calls  his  op- .  n  "'"B'^*! 
romance.  It  might  better  be  descr  bed 
as  "Scenes  In  Parisian  Life."  The  atory 
Is  a  simple  one.  A  young  woman,  dis- 
contented, with  a  nagging  mother  and 
an  hone?t,  doting  father,  leaves  her 
home  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  fine 
young  man.  She  Is  happy  for  a  time, 
and  then  is  remorseful,  thinking  of  the 
abandoned  and  distressed  parents.  She 
deserts  her  lover  returns  home,  but 
cannot  endure  the  harassing  domesUclty. 
The  lure  of  Paris  Is  irresistible.  She  goes  , 
back  to  her  JuUen.  The  father  curses 
Paris  seen  from  Montmartre. 

This  suuy  in  Itself  Is  not  peculiar  to 
Paris.    II.  is  often  told  in  BerUn,  Lis- 
bon, New  York.  Terre  Haute.  Charpen- 
tler, however,  wishes  to  generalize  the 
types:  the  father  typifies  prejudice;  the 
i  mother  stands  for  routine;  Julien  and 
Louise  for  liberty  and  happiness  In  lo\»-. 
Paris  Is  the  personification  of  Pleasure. 
The  street  cries  of  hucksters,  as  "voUa 
le  plalslr,  Mesdames:"  are  also  symbol- 
ical.  Pleasure  \^'alks  about  in  the  per- 
son  of    a    night    wanderer,  bymbois 
everywhere.  w„i„i 
Sounding  brass  and  tinkling  symbols. 
The  four  chief  figures  have  been  seen 
on  the  L;lase  for  centuries.    When  they 
act  and  speak  naturally  In  this  opera, 
thev  will   serve.     .Tullen   Is  a  fatuous 
stage  lover.     Louise  Is  ready  to  run 
away   with    any    man    named  Pierre. 
Claude  or  wIiat-;  ou-will ;  ready  to  heed 
the  "call  of  Paris"  long  before  the  city  i 
bedecked  itself  with  lights  to  dazzle  her 
weak  understanding.  I 
Charpentler  represents  her  as  a  vl*;-  1 
Om  of  prejudice.    The  father,  too  kind-  , 
hearted,    is    unreasonable   In    this;  he 
wishes  his  daugliter  to  marry  a  man  who 
ran  support  her,  not  a  lazy  fellow. With 
'   the  gift  of  gab— an  aVislnthlan  poet. 

The  leading  characters  too  often  air 
the  theories  of  Charpenlier,  not  the  mu- 
sical  theories,    but  his   theories  con- 
cerning life  and  manners.    They  prate 
about  Income  and  capital;  they  dl-^ms^  , 
social   and    ,M)Clallstlc  questions 
Indulge  thf.niselves  freely  in  hn - 
Thus  there  is  a  dissertation  on  •  inisei  i 
able,  odious.  Infamous,  hypoerlticaJ  and  , 
frutless  expctlence."    The  ntOe  dreSB- 
makcr  ftliouis:    "Paris,  splendor  of  my  | 
desires,  bears  me  as  on  wings  towards 
its  dwellhm',  the  asylum  of  dreams,"  I 
As  M.  Oauthier-V'jUars  remarked:  In 
my  lime  dressmakers  expressed  them- 
selves With   less  lyricism."     Even  the 
honest  father,  the  typical  working  wan. 
mourns  iho  lot  of  "sad  serfs  •  •  •  bent 
under  the  >iea\y  yoke  of  fatality.  ' 

In  the  gloritieation  of  free  love  there 
are  line?  of  uncommon  frankness,  which 
surely  must  have  appalled  the  mother, 
who  for  years  had  looked  on  the  Opera- 
'  Comlque  as  an  Ideal  marriage  market 
1  tor  the  bourgeoisie.  Charpentler's  per- 
fervW  rhetoric  Is  not  always  transla- 
table Into  plain,  decent  English. 

Those  who  were  enthusiastic  over  tne 
•■realism"  of  this  opera  forget  that  the 
fantastical  enters  In  the  person  ot  the 
absurd  Nlpht  Wanderer  revealing  him- 
self as  Pleasure  to  humble  work- 
ing men  and  women.  Nor  have  symbols 
anvthing  to  do  with  realism. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  opera  can 
be  fuliv  appreciated  only  by  those  who; 
know  the  life  on  the  Butte.   The  story 
in  Its  simplicity  can  be  appreciated  or 
valued  iustly  by  those  who  have  never  | 
seen  Paris.  There  remains  the  question 
whether   Charpentler's   employment  of 
street-crtes  for  typical  themes  has  much 
Ktgnlflcance  to  thone  who  do  not  recog- 
nize them.    Street  cries  of  Parts  'were 
employed    bv    conrposers    long  l>efore 
Charpentler  worked  In  a  provincial  fac- 
tory and  dreamed  of  a  musical  caieer. 
Clement  Jannefpiln  In  the  mii  ceiitur>- 
built  a  vocal  composition  upon  them.  A 
ballet    "Crls  de  Paris."  was  danced  In 
the  reign  of  ]x)uls  XIV.  In  ^«>1  CJeorgesi 
Kastner  published  his  humorous  sym- 
phony, "Crls  do  Paris,"  and  elaborate | 
score  of  171, pages.  j. 
These  themes   In   "Loul.«e"   ocrair  irf; 
many      transformations      with  other, 
themes,  typical,  but  of  the  composer's 
:  invention.    It  may  be  reasonably  a.-^ked 
'  whether  these  cries  are  Interesting  and 
eff.-'-tlve  In    the    .l.--,  .1  .nment    of  Hie 
dr.nr.ia,  if  they  :  '»y  beautlf.d, 

eninilonal    Inipr.  nnatlo.  St-.e"! 


thn  cbarao 
asia  to 


'  mot  I' 
<'(  li  and  iiiov  •  liiiu. 
oHton  became  acquainted  with  'T^ou- 
"  when  Mr.  Hummersteln  pro<luco«i 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April  6. 
09.    The  neiforniRnco  was  an  exoel- 
Inf  one.  and  the  chief  parts  were  taVi-n 
Mines.   Garden,   Doria  and  7.i    ■  ' 
d    >[es!ir8.    Dalmores    and  G' 
eie  was  a  fine  orchestra  cond  .i  ii 
\y  the  Hdnnlrable  Cleofante  CampanUii 
It  Is  true  that  we  did  not  then  nave  the 
"Vliolr;    of    "I^ulse"    In    Us  iippallinff 
liMiBth.    Cuts   were   wlnel.v  made,  and 
thouKli  some  were  raado  last  night,  the 
knife  might  still  bo  used  to  advantage. 
The  opera  is  atUl  too  long  and  much  of 
tlif  ilrwt.  scene  of  the  second  act  might 
well  ii..  omitted.  ^ 

^^  ill  n  this  opera  was  first  performed 
lu'ii  a  cornpoaer  of  rare  talent,  who 
I, nous  Paris  as  a  dwelllng-plaon,  chai- 
atti>ri7,;'d  Charpentler's  music  as  smoll- 
InK  of  onion  soup.  The  cliarntterlza- 
lion  l.s  only  partly  true.  There  are 
pages  of  this  music  that  remind  one 
of  pot  au  feu.  .There  are  many  pages 

(that    are    Ineffectively    boisterous,  or 
ranltly  vulgar. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  mlisic  heard 
i  n  Montraartre  Is  Inherently  vulgar  and 
hat  as  "JLiOuKse"  Is  realistic,  vulgarity 
}  essential  In  certain  scenes;    hut  it 
iTiay  also  be  saUl  that  continuel  photo- 
Kraplilo  and  pljonographlo  realism  on 
the  .stage  soon  c^asAS  to  be  endurable. 

The  most  engros.slng  musical  feature 
Is  tlic  orchestral  treatment  of  the  vari- 
ous tliemes.    The  vocal  part,  6ustatne<l 
melody  or  elaborate  recitative,  la  less 
ntfrostlng.     The   cradle   song   of  the 
•"■athor  In  the  last  act  iias  a  fine  melo- 
ic  contour  and  is  senulnoly  expressive. 
f-hc  :\iv  of  "Loul.se,"  popular  In  concert 
alls,  has  ft  certain  charm  though  it  is 
>s.s  charactorl.?iii;  of  the  composer  and 
lo.vs  the  influence  of  .Massenet. 
The  most  emotional  pages  are  those  of 
f\e  nrst  and  last  acts,  and  those  of  the 
ist  are  the  more  convincing.  The  music 
_ht>;   accompanitts  the  scenes  of  street 
"llf".  the  bustle  a,t  the  dressmaker's,  th« 
crowning  of  the  Jtuse  Is  appropriate  mu- 
sic for,  a  spectacle  often  Ingenious  and 
amusing,    theatrical    rather   than  dra-f 
matlo.    The  hearer  admires  the  skill 
of  the  composer;  he  is  pleased  b.v  the 
^tlaborate  treatment  of  a  street  cry;  he  i 
notes  a  fortunate  blend  of  Instrumental 
timbres;  but  he  does  not  And  himself 
■v^cpt   along  willingly  or  against  his 
illl,  in  a  musical  current.    The  music 
r  the  lovers  Is  for  the  most  part  un- 
tountahly  tame. 

Musically     and      dramatically      the  I 
ther.  next  to  the  orchestra,   is  the  | 
jst  striking  of  the  chief  figures.    And  ' 
a  subordinate  char.acter,  the  Chiffo-  i 
_        music  of  truly  pathetic  character 
fs  given;  music  that  is  spontaneous,  Ir- { 
rulstible  In  Its  quiet  eloquence.  ] 
I-oulse"  taxes  the  resources  of  any ' 
oj  era  house.    It  Is  a  pleasure  to  state  I 
tl  at  the  production  last  niglit  was  a  j 
»-lIlIant  one  In  many  respects.    As  .t,he  i 
rformance  was  not  over  until  a  late 
'ur,  It  is  not  now  possible  to  do  full 
sties  to  all  who  took  part. 
The  scenery  was  moat  creditable  to 
e  invention  and  taste  of  Mr.  Urban, 
le  setting  of  the  first  s,-:ene  of  Mont- 
artre   was  especially   effective.  The 
age  management  was  also  admirable, 
:cept  In  the  matter  o(  lighting.   In  the 
ird  act  the  management  ol'  lights  was 
)t  In  accordance  with  tnc  spirit  of  the 
■enc  or  according  to  the  composer's  \ 
•mbo!ic  Intention.    The  city  of  Paris 
?eTi  from  the  garden  should  be  a  lure 
f  light  in  the  darkness. 
The   characters,   leading  and  minor, 
ere  for  the  most   part  uncommonly 
ell  taken  and  seldom  in  any  operatic 
jerformance  Is  there  such  a  high  and 
sustained    level    of   aeting.    Much  was 
naturally    expected    of   Mme.  Edvlna, 
whose   J/Ouise  has  been   applauded  in 
Paris    and    London,    and    of  Messrs. 
Clement  and  Marcoux.   Much  also  de- 
pends on  the  men  and  women  who  take 
parts,  minor  In  themselves,  but  vitally 
essential  to  the  general  effect.   Take  for 
instance  the  scene  in  the  dreissmaUe^'s 

Willi  wha*!' vivacity  and  with  what 
variety  of  ei^ression  this  scene  was 
pl.(>e'i.  and  how  well  it  was  sung,  from 
Ui.  romantic  girl  with  her  set  song  to 
th-  impish  apprentice  of  Miss  Gauthier! 
.■s.i.  too.  the  scene  in  the  street  at  the 

<  ,11  Ol  Montmartre  was  capitally  done. 

M  ,  i.ankow  ralaed  the  part  of  the  Chlf- 

I,  Mu  t    to  one  of  importance,  and  hts 
.Pix'aranco  In  the  gaiden  as  ho  passed 
,1  I  lie  background  was  one  of  the  most 
laiiiatic    moments    of    the  evening. 

luLiiiatlc   through    the    significance  of 

I I,  0  song  to  the  mother  seeking  her 
i^iaiis'  and  begging  hri  to  >-pturn.  The 
'.•,„l,oiiiians  each  hnii  !  '  ility,  nor 
i.|,,,u;M  tlip  GavToehr-  )n  Akch 

o\  •  riooked,  nor  Mi-:    1 .         -il's  Bala- 
^f. ,,.:!■  not  regretting  her  wild  youth. 
■  Mill-'.    Kdvina    p'.ayed    the    part  of 
,  i  ii  •  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  In  fu- 
I.,:,   lu  think  of  the  opera  without  the 
r^.s  .i.iiion  of  her  personal  charm  and 
r„  1-     artistic    individualism.      'if  any! 
Ij.veise  criticism  were  to  be^.madd,  Itj 
';.;glit  be  eald  that  she  ran  'the  jrlsk  1 
[[  over-refining  this  part.    Her  conoep- 
uu   Of  it.   however,   might  be  easily 
.'fended   by   attributing   to  Louise  a 
.ii\ete  that  led  her  easily  to  embrace 
1.    iloctrin-?  of  free  love.     Mme.  Bd- 
,,ia   sang   the   miisie  pympatlip|lr;,i|.,. 
a  ennobleil  ti.< 


the  part  of  Julicu.  who  when  all  la 
said  Is  nothing  but  a  selfish  coxcomb. 
He  .^ang  with  his  customary  finesse 
and  rare  Intelligence:  nor  was  he  lack- 
ing In  emotional  outbursts. 

M    e.    Gay  gave  a  strongly  marked 
mance  of  the  mother,  a  perform- 
irue  to  life  In  its  Intolerable  nag- 
i,luK.    In  the  third  act  she  was  Impres- 
sive by  the  quiet  Intensity  of  her  sup- 
plication. 

Mr.   Marcoux's  Impersonation   of  the 

ather  was  artfully  composed.  There 
was  the  Parisian  worklngman  of  the 
better  class  to  tlie  vary  life,  with  his 
jn-lde  in  his  work,  his  idolatry  of  his 
daughter,  his  stubborn  prejudice  against 
all  who  did  not  work  with  their  hands. 
And  throughout  the  opera  in  the  Iioniel.v 
scenes,  in  the  tender  eplsoaes.  and  in 
his  rage  and  despair,  he  showed  him- 
self the  accompllsjied  actor  whose 
speech  was  song. 

The  chorus  was  effective,  both  male 
and  female.  The  orchestra,  which  had 
evidently  been  drilled  with  tho  utmost 
care,  played  in  a  manner  to  reflect 
credit  upon  Mr.  Caplef.  whose  task  was 
an  arduous  one. 

A  large  audience  was  deeply  Inturest- 
<>d.  It  \va.B  also  highly  pleased.  .  There 
wore  many  curtain  calls  after  each 
scene. 

He  ate  th«  whites  of  eggs  only;  believing 
the  yolks  to  tuU  of  uric  acid,  ho^gave 
them  to  hl«  wife. 


Domestic  Incidents. 

In  a  volume  of  memoirs  recently  pub- 
lished, there  Is  a  pleasing  anecdote  told 
by  Marianne  Stanhope  about  Uncle 
George,  the  Uncle  George  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Harcourt.  He  came  very  late  to  a 
Lichfield  ball.  "He  said  he  had  "6yen 
waiting  for  his  tailor  while  he  was  sew- 
ing the  buttons  on  his  etceteras.  Each 
of  these  buttons  contained  the  picture 
of  a  French  beauty,  and  he  had  tlfe 
tailor  in  his  room  while  his  hair  was 
being  dressed  In  order  to  tell  him  which 
to  place  nearest  his  heart." 

A  London  Journalist,  reading  that  the 
city  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  had 
been  considering  the  question  cf  Kiss- 
ing in  public  solely  from  the  20th  cen-, 
tury  hygienic  aspect,  i-ecalled  a  Vene- 
tian report  of  London  ladle,?  of  1512: 
"When  they  walk  in  the  street.  It  they 
meet  a  friend,  they  take  his  hand  and 
kiss  him  full  on  the  mouth,  and  go.  Into 
some  tavern  and  eat  with  him.  And 
their  people  do  not  take  It  111  And  they 
are  most  beautiful  ladies,  and  most 
pleasant." 

The  melodramatic  wife  of  a  French 
dramatist  threatened  to  leave  him  a 
fortnight  ago.  After  her  grand  tirade, 
he  asked:    "Is  It  serious  this  time?" 

It  is,"  she  shrieked,  "and  I  defy  you 
to  prevent  me!"  "Well,"  answered  the 
husband,  "the  only  measure  I  shall  take 
is  that  of  sending  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  your  personal  appearance  to  the 
police.  It  will  run  like  this:  Nose, 
pug;  mouth,  enormous;  hair,  false;  eyes, 
small,  pig  variety;  distinguishing 
mark,  she  takes  sevens  in  shoes."  She 
is  atill  at  home. 

A  Question  or  Two. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  discussion  of  nuncheons  and 
luncheons  and  other  expreiaelons 
brought  to  me  Missouri  reminiscences. 
I  use  In  my  everyday  vocabulary  ex- 
pressions which  I  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  my  childhood;  but  the 
origin  of  which  Is  unknown  to  me. 
Hero  in  New  England  I  am  frequently 
embarrassed  by  having  some  Inquisitive 
Yankee  say:  "Now  where  did  that  origi- 
nate?" 

Can  you  or  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
help  me  hunt  down  to  their  Latin  or 
perchance  African  origin  the  following 
expressions:  "Snack,"  meanmg  a  lunch 
of  some  kind;  "Infare"  or  "Infare  din^ 
ner"  given  by  the  groom's  family  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  just  home 
from  the  honeymoon.  Most  mysterious 
of  all  is  the  phrase:  "Since  Heck  was 
a  pup,"  denoting  long  passage  of  time. 
For  Instance,  it  I  should  return  to  a 
certain  small  town  In  Missouri,  some 
old  resident  would  surely  tell  me  that 
;he  had  not  seen  me  "since  Heck  was 
ia  pup." 

t  Do  you  know  the  last  veree  of  "OW 
ban  Tucker"?  You  quoted  part  of  hii 
llmmortal  history  some  time  past,  but 
jiiot  the  last  verse  as  sung  to  me  In 
my  Missouri  childhood  by  a  beloved 
caretaker  and  friend,  "Nigger  Jim," 
so-called  not  in  scorn,  but  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  white  Jims  of  the 
jfamlly.  Many  were  the  songs  he  sang' 
jto   us   children   accompanying  himself  j 

I  cn  the  French  harp.    The  following  Is 
Jim's  version  of  Dan  Tucker's  end: 


I"  It,  -iUhougH  m 

ully, 

 "'  '  iiiiare"  are  good,  or- 
thodox, dictionary  words.  "Snack  " 
ituuning  a  mere  bite  or  morsel  cf  food, 
as  contrasted  with  a  regular  meal;  a 
liKbt  or  Incidental  repast,  tgoej;  hack  )n 
tinglish  literature  to  17,-.7.  Keats  used 
It  liguratively  In  a  letter:  "Having 
taken  a  snack  or  luncheon  of  literary 
scraps."  ".Snack-house"  Is  a  restau- 
rant. The  noun  "snack."  which,  first 
of  all  meant  a  snap,  a  bite,  especially 
that  of  a  dog,  may  ha,ve  come  from  the 
Middle  DiUch  or  Flemish  "snaeken  " 
to  snap  (of  a  dog),  but  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary regards' the  word  as  of  doubtful 
origin. 

"Infare"  Is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Missouri.  In  this  country  It  Is  heard 
in  Louisiana,  and  adjacent  states,  also 
111  New  Jersey.  It  Is  heard  in  Scotland, 
in  north  of  England  dialects,  and  In 
Ireland.  The  old  English  "Infaer" 
meant  going,  Journey,  expedition.  The 
word  is  also  written  "infair"  and  "In- 
fore."  It  has  these  meanings:  a  feast 
or  entertainment  given  on  entering  a 
new  house,  especially  at  the  reception 
of  a  bride  In  her  new  home;  the  home- 
coming of  a  bride;  the  reception  after 
n  wedding.  The  word  occurs  In  Eng- 
lish literature  as  early  as  1375  and  Is 
still  in  use.  The  infare-cake  was  made 
of  shortbread  and  broken  over  the  i 
bride's  head  as  she  crossed  tho  thresh- 
old  of  her  new  home.  This  per- 
formance is  supposed  to  have  It.s  ori- 
gin "in  the  rite  of  Confarreatlon  where- 
by the  Romans  constituted  Patrimony." 

The  Edinburgh  Magazine  in  1S18  pub-  ' 
lished  an  article  In  which  It  Is  stated 
that  the  Infare  Is  the  day  after  the 
wedding.  "The  company.  Is  less  nu- 
merous and  the  dinner  Is  commonly  the 
scraps  that  were  left  at  the  wedding 
feast.  On  this  occasion  every  one  of 
both  sexes  who  has  a  change  of  dress 
appears  In  a  garb  different  from  that 
worn  on  the  preceding  day "  This 
must  have  been  true  only  of  a  certaliv 
locality.  In  Ireland  the  bridal  party 
"at  what  Is  called  the  Infalr  or  bring- 
ing home"  was  greeted  at  every  vU- 
'lage  with  shots  from  muskets  and 
'pistols. 

Tho  Last  Verse. 

No,  we  do  not  know  the  last  verse  of 
"Ole  Dan  Tucker"  and  we  would  not 
swpAr  to  any  first  verse,  for  there  are 
!  many  versions  of  this  highly  respect- 
able   song.     Some    months    ago  The 
Herald   published   variants.     The  last 
verse  as  given  In   a  little  pamphlet, 
I  "Songs  of  the  Virginia  Minstrels:  A 
I  Correct  Edition  of  the  Celebrated  Songs 
of    the    Virginia   Minstrels,    Originally  | 
I  Composed  and  Sung  by  Them  at  Their 
Concerts"  (Boston,  1843)  runs  as  follows: 
Tucker  was  a  hardened  sinner,  ' 
He  nebber  said  his  g-race  at  dinner; 
be  ole  sow  squeel,  (ip  pigs  did  (quail, 
He  a  hole  hog,  tail  and  all. 
Olt  out  de  way  (repeat). 
Git  out  de  way,  Ole  Dan  Tucker, 
You  Is  too  late  to  come  to  supper. 
But  undoubtedly  "last  verses"  were 
often  improvised  and  In  number  accord- 
ing to  the  applause. 
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'i  -.vouia  De  n. 
finer  pagen  of  ti 
«i,ieh  hai  the  Da.  .1.1:1 
ending    melodic  lines 


which  »rf 
I  hu  Prol«xr 

iPemlngly  ne\  1 
'Srtfiilly  inter- 


CECIUAS  OPEN 
37TH  SEASON 

Verdi's  "Te  Deum"  and  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  "Vita  Nuova"  Given 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Th*  Cecilia  Society,  Ailhur  .Mees,  con- 1 
ductor,  gate  the  first  concert  of  Its  'iTth 
season  last  night  In  Symphony  Hnll.. 
The  society  was,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Hudson  Alexander,  soprano;  Earl 
Cartwright,  baritone;  John  P.  Marshall, 
organist;  a  choir,  of  30  boys  from  the 
Mission  Church,  Roxbury,  and  an .  or- 
chestra of  players  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  with  Jacciaes 
Hoffmann,  concert  master.  Benj  Guok- 
enberger  was  the  pianist. 

The  works  chosen  for  performanoe, 
were  Verdi's  "Te  Detim,"  one  of  th« 
four  remarkable  sacred  (-^'"P"^"-""? 
written  after  be  was  80  years  old,  antf 
Wolf-Ferravi-s  "Vita  Nuova,  a  can- 
tata based  on  Dante's  te.vt  The  Ce- 
cilia produced  the  two  and  there  were 
repetitions  before  la st^  night. 

These  eompositious  a.e  a.  glorj 
Italv.  For  if  Wolf-Perran  n  father  b.)r« 
a  G-erman  name,  the  son  borr,  at  Venice 
more  Italian  than  German  in  -lis 
sic  Even  a  cour.^e  of  study  with 
did    not   Germaiaze  h:m. 


Ole  Dan  Tucker  was  a  fine  ole  man. 
Ho  washed  his  face  ir.  a  tryln'  pan, 
(■ombed  hl»  head  with  a  waron  wheel 


Bridgewater,  Dec.  14. 

The  Bride's  Homecoming 

!  do  not  know  the  origin  < 
phrase  "Since  Heck  was  a  pup, 


is 
mu 

Kheinberger 


His  operas  are  distinctly  Italian  .soi no 
"  them  as  Mozart's  a...  T'llian;  but  the 
i„.»=r  r.^  i=  more  after  t.ie  niannCK  of 


latest  o.ie  is  more  at 

the  "Verismo  '  school.   

Wolf- Ferrari,   it'  is   true,   kiiows  his 
Bach,  but  while  there  is  o'Of'  *" 
An'  d|ed  of  a  toothache  In  his  heel.       Vita  Nuova"  that  he  '^^^^nvVsh    and  ini- 
Oet  out  a  the  way  for  Ole  Da.n  Tucker,  etc.  1  technic,   there   is   no  siavisii   <inu  n 
EBENEZER  L.  C.     i  potent   Imitation.     The   tnus  c    ,s  as 
Italian  As  the  work   of  Pante   itw.1  . 
There  Is  the  same  sphl      f  ,™>-?''';'«^' 
in  the  purest  love.   Nor  Is  this  old  cen- 
lurN-  musical  speech  an  affectation,  t' 
We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the   i^pnegrs  to  be  the  composer's  natural  ex- 
irase  "Since  Heck  was  a  pup,"  nor  ptp^^jon 


woien  effective  and  sonorous  as  It  Is, 
falls  In  original  Invention,  and  In  fine 
iinaginatlon  below  the  sm  .  eeding  part;;. 
There  is  'he  Ballata  v.Uo  its  old-wouhl 
grace,  t'oat  no  German  could  possibly 
have  thought  In  that  pecullaf  5vay. 
There  Is  the  fascinating  Dance  of 
Angels  which  Is  developed  afterwards 
with  uncommon  fancy  and  skill.  There 
Is  the  superb  chorus  "Lo!  now  an  angel 
calleth,"  with  the  Ineffable  beauty  of 
the  final  line.  .'\nd  why  speak  of  the 
orchestral  movement  for  two  English 
horns,  the  chorus  of  women  for  Son- 
netto  il.;  the  noble  baiitohe  solo  "So 
pure  and  fair"  or  tiie  music  that  de- 
scribes the  death  of  Beatrice  and  the 
ascent  of  her  soul." 

This  music  stands  by  Itself.  Tliere  Is 
nothiiit;  exactly  like  It  or  faintly  resem- 
bling it.  Th<'  mediaeval  spirit  is  re- 
flected, and  yet  is  neither  archaic  nor  is 
It  Incongruously  modern,  ss  are  Swin- 
burne's poems  in  imitation  of  Dante's 
contemporaries  and  Immediate  suc- 
cessors; yet  Wolf-Ferrari  Is  modem  In 
his  use  of  certain  ancient  formula*,  in 
his  choice  of  orchestral  timbres  to  ob- 
tain a  mediaeval  effect.  The  father 
was  a,  painter  In  Italy,  the  mother  an 
Italian;  and  in  this  cantata  the  com- 
poser favors  the  mother.  When  "La. 
I  Vita  Nuovji."  is  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish works  in  this  field  or  the  modern 
German  choral  works,  or  those  of  such 
Italians  as  BossI,  we  at  once  feel  the 
difference  between  the  highly  imagina- 
tive and  the  pedestrian  and  academic. 

And  Verdi's  "Te  Deum"  Is  Italian  In 
Verdi's  greater  manner.  Tho  day  has 
gone  by  for  bringing  the  reproach  of 
"operatic  nquslc"  against  his  "Requiem." 
Still  less  could  the  charge  be  brotight 
against  this  stately  Te  Deum  In  which  ' 
the  muslo  Is  the  true  translation  of  the 
,  text,  but  a  translation  glorified  by  l^e 
i  beAUty  and  loftiness  of  the  diction,  n/)t  ^ 
one  merely  literal  and  correct.  ■ 

The  Cecilia  chorus  is  now  a  well  bal- 
anced and  euphonious  body  of  singers,  i 
The  sopranos  are  a«ain  worthy  of  the 
old  reputation  enjoyed  by  this  society, 
and  tho  male  chorus  is  of  better  qual- 
ity and  more  vigorous  than  in  the  im- 
mediate past.  Mr.  Mees  has  drilled 
them  scrupulously.  As  the  conductor  of 
•such  works,  he  is  too  much  of  a  drill 
master.  There  was  expressive  singing; 
the  orchestra  was  faithful  In  Its  task; 
but  there  Is  more  in  these  two  com- 
positions than  accurate  singing  and 
careful  attention  to  the  printed  Indica- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Hudson  Alexander  had  little  to  ■ 
do,  and  did  It  well.    Mr.  Cartwright  was  j 
especially  fortunate  in  his  Interpretation  | 
lof  the  Sonnetto  "So  pure  and  fair.  '  In 
[the.followlng  Sonnetto  "Weary,  so  weary 
lOf  Infinite  sighing,"  he  was  a  little  to?i 
lachrymose,    and   there  'is   a  question 
whether  the  "parlando"  at  the  end  of 
the  Sonnetto  is  as  effective  as  a  dellverj- 
mora  vocal  and  less  choked  with  emo- 
tion.  On  the  wliole  he  acquitted  himself 
with  understanding  and  taste. 

There  was  an  audience  of  only  fair 
size.  The  works  themselves  and  th? 
lerfonnanoe  deserv  ed  a  larger  one. 


The  Herald  published  with  Joy  and  j 
goodlj'  gree — to  use  one  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton's  formulas  In  his  "Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night" — the  story  of  Pa- 
cific sum's  wedding  as  told  by  Mr.  Hal-  | 
llday  Wltherspoon.  Now  comes  this  let-  1 
ter; 

A  Mexican  Fire  Water. 

AS  the  World  Wags  : 

I  suspect  that  the  distinguished  so- 
iciologist  Herkimer  Johnson  will  Imme- 
diately pick  out  the  one  flaw   in   the  1 
matrimonial  record  of  Mr.  Slim  which  | 
might  by  a  strict  purist  be  taken  as  In- 
dicative of  a  lack  of  verisimilitude — to 
wit,  the  frequent  use  of  tiiat  blessed 
word  "aquadiente."    Why  this  nice  de-  ' 
rangement  of  epitaphs?  My  recollectipn  ; 
is  that  the  Spanish,  even  of  the  Greaser 
variety,    call    this    seductive    distillate ' 
"aguardiente"    and    do   not    mean  hot 
water,  either,  despite  the  seeming  Impli- 
cation. P.  S.  M. 
Lowell,  Dec.  17,  1912. 

The  copy  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  or  by  Mr.  Halliday  Wlther- 
spoon is  sent  up  to  the  composing  room 
inviolate.  We  should  not  dream  ofl 
pruning  or  revising  it.'  Did  Mr.  Wither-' 
spoon  write  "aguardiente"  or  "aquadi- 1 
ente"?  That  Is  for  him  to  answer.  An! 
esjay  on  the  Spanish  strong  waters 
after  the  manner  of  Chancellor  Wal-  \ 
worth's  famous  judicial  opinion  on  beer 
w^uld  be  welcomed  by  thousands  and 
tefis  of  thousands. 

Mr.  Richard  Ford  thought  poorly  of 
the  beverage.  Witness  his  delightful 
"Gatherings  from'  Spain."  He  is  speak-  ^ 
ing  of  the  ventorlUo,  often  a  roadtlde 
hut  at  which  water,  bad  wine  and  ■ 
brandy  "  'aguardiente'  tooth  water  are 
to  be  sold.  The  latter  is  always  detest-H 
able,  raw  and  disflavored  with  aniseed,  \ 
and  tum.i  white  In  water  like  eau  de  co-  j 
logne,  not  that  the  natives  ever  expose! 
It  to  Fuch  a  trial."  : 

Our  correspondent  "Denys  L'Auxer- ' 
roia"  spoke  of  Valdepenas  as  a  "hum-| 
ble"  wine.  The  genuine  wine  made  oCj 
ft  tran.splante<l  Burgun:3y  grape  is  de-. 
scribed  by  Ford  as  "rich,  full  bodied  1 
and  high-colored."  It  sliould  be  drunk  ^ 
on  the  spot  "The  wino  when  taken  to, 
distant  places  Is  almosc  always  adulter- 1 
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,.f  '-'-wooil  \M.:  Ii  1"  ..     It  almost  pola-l 
.  acting-  upon  the  nerves  and  ni 
systoiii."    It  ■nap  at  Madrkl  tt 


As  Sh«  It  Spoke. 

As  the  V-rld  Wag«: 

As  r-.    "words."    Can  you  tftll  me, 
'■1,  :   ■\:     re,  why  Americans  are  prone 
,1  ni         bad  FVench  to  good  English? 
Ill  -1  I  t.  tilt  number  of  our  foolish  paper 
Life  the  book  reviewer  perpetratep  this 
I  —"i:  V  outrance."    Isn't  that  the  Umlt? 
]'>■  I  erhapa  he  was  »eferrlng  to  the  L 
in. 

.1,  O  blot  upon  fhe  face  ot  Truth! 
.  \\  <j  read,  front  page,  "double  entendre." 
I  Thin  iihrase,  In  perfectly  good  standtnK 
{la  lb*  Back  Bw,  la,  I  UBd»rat«ad,  Ilk* 
I  unto  a  black  swan  east  ot  our  Modern 
I  Athens. 

Could  not  "Psammead"  be  a  misprint 
,  for  Sam  Mead— lacking  "his  mark"? 
Boston,  Deo.  IS.  IDIOTISMUS. 
"A  V  outrance,"  we  refrret  to  say.  Is 
to  be  found  In  a  volume  of  Mr.  Kmer- 
Bon'9  complete  works.    Life's  book  re- 
viewer Is  not  the  only   one   that  has 
tiiMilG  this  blunder. 
■  I 'ouble    entendre,"    as   we   are  all 
it  In  school,  should  be  "a  double 
lie."  yet  the  former  phrase  with  the 
r,t  meaning  was  not  unknown  In 
■h  that  Is  now  obsolete.  Littre 
1  an  example  of  this  use  In  the  17th 
century.    Dryden  more  than  once  spoke 
of  "double  entendre"  In  his  playa. 

And  now  as  to  "Psammea^."  "Way- 
I  .    1:  Bayer"  a  few  days  ago  Inquired 
the  meaning  and    origin    of  the 
I  .1     \^  n  have  received  an  answer. 


It' 


Psam  Mead. 

1  iii-ld-5\'ag8: 
'..-ammead,"  as  I  remember 
i\  '  the  magic  maker  in  one  of  the 
•  lor  young  folks  by  E.  Nesbltt 
Hnbtrrt  Bland),  the  author  of  "The 
l-Ro-fioods,"  "Nine  Unlikely  Tales," 
•1  r  tiellghttully  unveraclousbooks,  I 
Mn  !n  Mrs.  Bland's  story  wasi 
I  '  irt  the  children  into  past  ageai 
-ir  iige  places.  I  can't  remember 
it  occurs  In  "Five  Children  and! 
The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet." 
But  when  you  find  him  you  need  to  be 
careful,  for  he  can  do  extraordinary] 
stunts  when  he  chooses. 

ISAAC  OGDEN  RANKIN.  1 
Boston,  Dec.  18,  1912.  1 

For  Mr.  Faversham. 

Ti  ■  !1f>rald  spoke  recently  of  the  sub-j 
lit  ;  1  iif  the  word  "plaything"  for  the [ 
.  M  i.d  hiljUoal  term  in  Portia's  speech  to 

■iiiia. 

.  •  t  e  World  Wags : 

had  seemed  to  me  that  Miss  Opp's 
1     stltuto  word— "plaything"— was  par- 
irlv  happy;  because  It  Introduced  a 
V  f  ul  word  into  the  vocabulary 
1  vely  serious  minded  folk ;  but 
t  you  ^  prove  it  to  be  anach- 
tic,  you  make  it  at  once  Shake- 
rian ;    for   are    not  Shakespeare's 
abounding  in  anachronisms? 
■  'iill  you  not  suggest  to  Mr.  Faver- 
■  m  that  "Interred"  rhymeS  with  ber- 
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OLD  SYMPHONIES 
PLEASE  HEARERS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Muck  is  still  unable  to  leave  the 
ber  and  Mr.  Urack  again  con- 
II  Is  place.  There  was  a  smaller 
than  is  customary  excppt  In 
ly  season.  The  program  of 
ijublic  rehearsal  of  the  Boi^ton 
orchestra,  which  took  place 
•  ny  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,, 
;'!jw.s:  I 

m  a  uilnor  (K.  BSIT)  Mozart  j 

r  'cello  op.  59  Klogharilt 

In  D  minor.  No.  4  Schumann 

in  in  art  Irritates  some  per-  \ 
i;cially  wh»-n  ll'.ey  have  been 
childhood  to  admire  a  poem, 
■  musical  compo.sltlon  b«icau»e 
n  pronounced  flawless  by  Uia 
the  Uvins  to  wliom  authority 
ted.     The   revolt  Is  natural. 


["yied,  not  >vith  buried?  It  seems  captious 
o  even    'hint  a  fault"  to  a  man  iio. 
nearly  periect  In  hia  orthoepy!    I  ro- j 
—  member  that   the  late   Henry  Austin  | 
«  Clapp— careful  as  he  was  in  diction  and 
L  notably  In  that  pertaining  to  Shakes- 
peare — fell  Into  the  same  error  in  his 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "erring." 
Ai.rl  will  you  not  thank  and  congratu- 
.\\T.  Pavftrsham  for  his  careful  and' 
ssful  drilling  of  the  Roman  popu-l 
Its  action— applause,  cheers,  mur-| 
of   diacontftttt    and  disapproval.] 
general     byplay— was  admirabi'jl 
lit;   but   especially   so   in  thC; 
re  Antony  delivers  his  menH 
Iress  over  the  body  of  Caesar: 
-  the  master's  hand,  and  wad 
I  ng  surprise  to  theatre  *oor* 

yiesent  day.  8.  M,,  Jr. 

I    1  tr.ember  IS,  1911 


liiirdly  ii. 
no  doubt  : 

1 1'St  was  a ' i I  i    i  i  1  ' I  ' .  1. 
list  the  luaii, 

e  symphony  in  G  minor  will  be  l"'i 
H  old  next  year.    Long  ago  it  wa.s 
red  a  wonder  In  the  world  of  art 
•>  have  been  rebellious  souls  moved 
by  tiie  demon  of  '  perversity  to  pooh- 
poohing.     Not  so   many   yours   ago  a 
New  York  writer  of  reputation  boldly 
declared  that  this  symphony  had  then 
only  historical  interest. 

This  symphony  may  be  played  In  a 
manner  to  persuade  the  lover  ot  Mor.ai't 
to  this  opinion. 

The  Andante  is  often  dragged  and 
(sentimentalized.  The  Minuet  is  not 
sharply  rhythmed.  The  Finale  in  a 
scramble.  It  Is  so  easy  for  even  skilful 
players  to  be  slovenly  when  the  music 
is  by  Mozart. 

Yesterday,  .as  played  by  the  (^hes- 
tia  under  Mr.  ifrack's  direction,  the 
.^ympl*"y  was  a  thing  of  wondrous 
beauty.  It  had  freshness,  pe  ■Section 
in  structure  and  outlines;  vlt  i!  zatlon 
of  form  through  the  charactei  v(  the 
poetic  thought,  now  tender,  now  melan- 
choly ;  graceful  even  in  the  sterner 
minuet;  never  cloylns  in  sweetne-s; 
firmly  proportioned  without  rlsidity. 
And  again  there  was  the  conviction 
that  ill  this  symphony  spontaiif^ous  and 
exquisite  poetry  expressed  with  con- 
summate art  smiles  at  the  passing 
the  years. 

And  what  has  not  been  said  against 
'Schumann's  symphonies?      IIoW  often 
w«  have  been  told  that  the  themes  are 
too  slender  or  formed  of  little  phrases; 
I  that  melodic  and  rhythmic  repetitions 
!  lead  to  monotony ;  that  the  heavy,  Kray 
instrumentation  is  at  war  ••jKainst  the 
cxpif'ssiveness  of  tb<'  rar:  die  lines  and 
lirevcnt.s  contra.sts  end  nuanc^:.';-  In  the 
interpretation!    rias  not  Mr.  AVeinsart- 
nor  said  that  Schuni.nnn's  symphonies 
are    composed    for    the    piano,  "and 
arr.Tn;  .  i    ' i  i ''ortunatel.y,   and  not'  well 
at  Ii  be  orchestra?"    lla.'t  not 

3(1.  \  ii:oy  (leclarc<l  that  Schu- 

111  '"iiid  ium-iulf  lut  pt  hIa  clcMnent 
■.v!i<  TT  vrr  he  at( ''mi'.ted  to  roar  a  musical 
monuni'-nt ;  that  he  was  then  guided  only 
by  .sentiment  and,  with  ideas  often  of 
high  value,  could  only  Inprovlse  v  orKs 
of  mediocre  lmr)ortancc?  Tliesc  art 
hard  sayings  from  men,  who  gladly^ 
;  acknowledge  the  genius  of  Schumann, 
the  composer  of  piano  pieces  and  song.'?, 
and  they  are  all  true.  Yet  who  can 
escape  the  romantic  charm  of  the 
Romanze,  the  spell  cast  by  the  trio  of 
the  Scherzo?  Nor  are  the  other  move- 
ments free  from  hauntlnif  or  comiielling 
i  fiapes. 

Mr.  Warnkc  Introduced  the  'cello  con- 
certo by  Klughardt./a  busy  conductor 
in  theatres  and  opera  houses,  a  fertile 
composer  In  every  field  from  opeia  tol 
chamber  music.  There  Is  a  long  list 
of  his  works— and  who  remembers  lo' 
measures  written  by  hlin?  This  con- 
certo is  a  composition  that  has  obvious 
claims  for  the  popularity  that  ends  with 
one  hearing.  It  l.s  frankly  tuneful;  It 
Is  varied  in  sentiment;  there  in  a  slow 
melody  of  the  sort  that  might  be  In- 
cluded among  "Clema  for  the  Heart 
and  the  Home."  There  i^not  too  much] 
ot  exasperating  floridlty.  The  concerto! 
^las  this  crowning  merit:  It  Is  short. 
TWr.  Warnke.gave  a  fine  performance, 
illi.s  tone  was  rich  and  warm,  his  teoh-' 
nic  sure  and  facile,  his  taste  unimpeach- 
able. Seldom  has  any  violoncellist  In' 
ytfmphony  Hall  been  so  heartily  ap- 
plauded. 

Mr.  Urack  conducted  with  authority 
and  also  as  a  sensitive  Interpreter  of 
romantic  music;  for  Mozart's  Symphony, 
In  spite  of  the  formulas  of  hIa  period,  is 
charged  with  romanticism.  The  city  Is  I 
fortunate  In  having  an  assistant  con-j 
ductor  of  this  marked  talent. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Baoh,  Toccata 
with  Fugue,  D  minor  (Mr.  Marshall,  or- 
ganist); .SIndIng,  violin  concerto  in  A 
major  (Mr.  Noaok,  violinist);,  Saint- 
Saena.  Symphony  In  C  minor  for  orches- 
tra and  organ.  

BOSTOX  OPERA  I^DCJSW,  "I<es  Coutes 
d'Hoffmann,"  by  Offenbach.  Mr.  Caplet 
ciiducled.    The  cast  was  as  follows: 


Orgies  in  tht    •     i  ■' 
Greenwood,  a 

...   jett.   I.s  cor.viiii' 
piirpof^cs     to  I' 
women    from  ' 
"In  tb. 
the  !; 
did  111 

blood  ruiKs  '  ii 

reads  of  nlcoti 

street  and  the   i.  ;.  i . i 

jacent  lie.     He  pictures  liorr. 

such  as  are  portrayed  In  the  y.. 

vertlsements  of  Beauties  of  the  i 

rus,  scantily  draiied  odalisques  ".-i  ' 

didly    couched    on    plled-up  cushr 

green,"    Inhallnt,'    shamelessly    throu,.,  ii 

rosewater  liie  smoke   of  the  narghile 

stuffed  with  tobaieo  of  Shiraz. 

"Only  the  other  day,"— and  Mr  Green- 
wood's voice  trembled  with  <ndl?na- 
tion — "I  read  of  a  party  i;p  In  the  Back 
Bay  where  the  n  .sre  •  treated  to 

dainty  clgareti'  of  the  mon- 

strosity ot  it.    I      ,  /  ,  i^nvoitotl" 

Does  he  refer  to  a  brand?  Is  "dainty" 
a  trade  mark,  I's  the  Pall  Mall,  Ne-=tor, 
Dlmltrlno,  Mah  Mai.  Malio.hrino,  Pprn?' 
Or  is  Mr.  Greenwod  shocked  at  the  iido] 
of  the  adjectlvH  "dainty"  In  connection 


Looking  Gl^i? 

Ins    of    Cli:  .  I  u 

it  before  hi' 

1  to  look  at  .1. 
■  h:^.    Ihlnkln.i;    .  ' 

are,  thf  '  i 

ilrlnk  no  >■  '1 
,1,  u  v  of  the  piB' 
answer   that  theus^ 
le  place  not  mmtionf 
,1^  ne  "felt  good"  and  thus  i.u 
,  la'lslan  story  would  have  an  ad-  ^ 

1   point.   And  there  ate  some.  If ^ 

Hoffmaim's  wHd  tale  Is  to  be  believed,  i 
who  get  rid  their  looklng-glaaa  rt-j 
flection. 
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(l.loctlve  Is  here 
IS  a  good  one, 
lak^speare,  Mi!- 
L.  Stevenson.  ^. 
A  Mora  breva  is 


with  cigarettes  ■  i" 
appropriate.  'I 
approved  by  Cii 
ton,  Dr.  Johnson,  R. 
T.  D.  is  not  dainty, 
not  dainty.  Some  cigarettes  art»  dainty; 
others  are  rank.  The  ladies  of  the  Back 
Bay  are  to  be  complimented  on  their 
choice.  Let  ua  hope  that  their  thumbs 
Ukd  forefingers  are  not  »tained. 


Clums/  F?nger«. 

Personally  we  do  not  care  for  cigar 
ettes.  When  we  were  "enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  eollcgiate  education"  the 
students  rolled  their  cigarettes  and  went 
about  with  a  tobat'co  pouch  and  a  pack- 
age of  papei.s.  The  favorite  tobacco  in 
the  first  half  of  the  TO's  was  Lone  Jnf-I;. 
Or  «tcl£  no  farther. 
Better  can't  he  found. 

Other  brands  were  Durham  an  l  i'lmi  ^ 
and  Flowers.  There  waa  a  Creole  from 
New  Orleans  who  brought  with  him  a 
huge  roll  of  perlque  and  a  small  hay- 
cutter.  The  only  made  cigarettes  then 
in  the  New  Haven  market  were  the 
Honradez  and  they  were  so  loose  tliat 
It  was  necessary  to  reroll  them.  The 
flrat  American-made  cigarette  In  us4 
there  was  the  St  James  and  It  reeked 
with  perique.  There  are  some  men  who 
■r«  not  handy.  They  cannot  drive  a 
nail,  hang  a  picture,  tie  a  knot.  Some 
of  us  could  not  roll  a  cigarette  and  we 
took  to  the  pipe.  Then  there  was  the 
popular  report  that  It  you  inhaled  cigar- 
ette smoke  your  lungs  would  soon  be 
coated  with  nicotine  and  this  deterred 
the  timid.  Now,  as  we  are  Informed, 
there  is  a  cigarette  called  the  Sanltaa. 

Mistaken  Patriotism. 

Furthertnore  in  those  barbaric  .lays 
th*  amoklng  of  cigarettea  was  considered 

by  many  a£  a  mark  ot  ofTemliiacy  The 
story  goes  thtvt  Laurence  OUphant  was 
the  first  to  smoke  them  In  I^ondon  and 
he  for  £i  time  was  looked  or  with  sus- 
picion. In  1S42  an  English  tr:jveler 
sourly  remarked:  "The  habit  of  smok- 
ing cigarettes  \»  iiulte  la  grande  mode 
of  late  with  certain  French  ladles."  On 
the  other  hand  to  smoke  ti  domestic 
cigar,  vjspeclally  one  of  Connecticut  or 
Hatfield  tobacco,  was  to  play  a  part  of 
a  man,  and  a  patriot;  and,  in  truth  it 
was  a  heroic  action.  Pride  of  the  | 
Sewer,  Stinkadora,  Fleur  <le  cliou— . 
these  were  the  more  polite  terms  ap- 
plied to  the  domestic  by  a  howling  swell 
In  the  class  whose  father  Imported 
I  Cabanas— of  the  kind  no  longer  to  be 
found, 
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:   MR.  SURETTE'S  LECTURE 

Thoma.s  Whitney  Surette  gave  the! 
last  of  his  three  lectures  on  Brahms 
yesterday  morning  In  the  music  room 
of  Fenway  Court.  The  lecturer  spoke 
In  his  customarily  learned  manner  of 
his  Bubjeci'  while  he  analyzed  in  detail 
Brahras's  Clarinet  Quintet  opus  115.  Il5 
tras  assisted  by  Rudolph  Toll,  clarinet- 
ist anil  Rudolph  Hingwall,  Josephine 
Durrell.  .'^amuel  Rosen  and  Virginia 
Sii  'kn'  -  ,  i  ibrr  -f  .loseph  AdamowR- 
I  I  ere  was  an  in- 
■I  size. 


A  Matter  of  Breath. 

Now,  Mr.  Greenwood,  we  personally 
are  not  drawn  toward  a  woman  because 
she  smokes  cigarettes.  The  practice  does 
not  improve  her  breath,  and  when  It  is 
indulged  in  simply  from  bravado,  or  the 
desire  to  be  thought  free-minded.  It  is 
silly.  But  it  Is  neither  a  crime  nOr  a  sin 
tor  a  woman  to  smoke,  If  she  be  thus 
"dispoged,"  and  she  will  not  t>e  dis- 
suaded by  any  show  of  hyatoria  on  the 
part  of  man,  the  notorious  oppressor.  If 
there  should  be  legislation  against  her 
petty  weakness.  It  would  only  make  her 
the  more  obstinate,  and  she  would  smoke 
two  boxes  for  every  one  before  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill.  A  woman  who  la  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  onions  is  seldom 
agreeable  in  sofa  conversation,  and  there 
are  learned  leeches  who  Insist  that  im- 
moderate indulgence  In  the  bulb  is  inju- 
rious to  many.  There  are  women  who 
drench  themselves  with  strong  perfumes. 

The  Gilbert  Statue. 

They  are  disputing  over  the  atatue  tol 
be  erected  in  memory  of  W.  S.  Qilbert 
in  London.  The  memorial  commlttaedoea 
not  wish  a  fulMength  statue,  for  It  feels 
that  those  clothed  In  modern  dress  arei 
not  successful.  Tho  committee  wishes 
the  sculptor  to  convey  to  the  public  somaj 
I  idea  of  "the  genre  of  Gilbert's  llterarj^ 
'  fancy."  There  are  alread>  letters  of] 
(  suggestion.  One  writer  would  like  to  see 
a  seated  figure  with  a  writing  pad  on 
his  knee.iand  a  little  fairy  whispering 
quaint  fancioB  in  his  ear.  Why  not  rep- 
resent Gilbert  as  his  own  Strephon,  "a 
fairy  down  to  the  waist,  but  his  legs  are 
mortal"? 


j  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Donlzettl'a 
"Lucia  dt  r.ammermoor."  Mr.  Moran- 
Sonl,  con(l':i  ied. 
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Normanni.  "iu" 

Again  Lucia  went  mad  in  a  tlorldly 
vocal  manner  and  to  the  exceeding  Joy 
of  an  audience  that  filled  the.  Opera 
House.  Mme.  Lulsa  Tetrazulnl  sang 
for  the  first  time  this  season. 
Her  voice  wa.s  delightfully  fresh,  much 
fresher  than  when  she  was  last  hero. 

Snd  Bhe  was  well  disposed  in  every  way. 
ler  performance  wa.s  on  the  whole  a 
brtltlant  one.  There  w«rc  moment* 
when  sho  was  cpreless  In  matters  of 
technic.  She  would  sing  with  the  great- 
eat  ease  fV -ill  passages  In  an  Inimitable 
fashb  ■nl>'   Tetrazzlnl    can  sing 

them  ti  she  woiild  end  alttvenly 

a  run.  .-;i.'  would  swell  and  dlnrrinish  a 
tOlM;  ahe  would  give  uurprlsing  piano 
•ohoes  of  a  resounding  phrasH  and  with 
perfect  intonation;  her  staccito  einbel- 
Hahments  vcould  be  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  yet  she  would  now  and  then  break 
tha.  rhythm  and  disfigure  the  melodic 
line  merely  for  the  sake  of  holding  an 
unimportant  note. 

Mme.    Tetrazzinl    has   art    and  also 
tribka.    This  trick  of  holding  a  tone 
and  diminishing  it  when  the  phrase  Is 
a-  direct  musical  statement  te  the  most  i 
aoaeylng.   The  sextet  suffered  because  of  I 
bW  unwlltlngne»8  to  sing  Lucla'a  mus!" 
In  a  atraightforward  way.    And  It  n  , 
hero  be  said  that  this  sextet  haa  <  r 
I  been  sung  here  better  when  the  sot 

was  leas  famous.  The  continuity  "t  • 
'  rhythm  was  not  maintained;  the  cilr  i.  < 
was  not  skilfully  prepared,  nor  were 
Edgardo  and  Enrico  fortunate  In  the 
measures  Just  before  the  entrance  of 
Lucia.  Mme.  Tetrazzlni's  high  note  at 
the  end  did  not  save  the  performance. 

Mme.  Tetrazzinl  respects  the  old  tra-  i 
ditlona  of  the  prima  doima.     Who  our- 
tesled  often  when  applause  gr.  ft  id  her 
flrat  entrance.     In  the  mad  ■    *'  ■ 

came  to  her  senses  long  enon 
and  curtesy  after  the  eagi 
pated  cadenia.    When  the  i 
of  the  audience  died  away,  sh> 
the  mad  lady  of  the  castle.     !  'v  won 
der  Is  that  she  did  not  carry  the  tra- 
ditional lace  handkerchief  of  the  afflict- 
ed heroine. 

"Lucia"  was  composed  tor  Dup'' 
great  tenor,  and  for  years  the  >  -  i 
antlclpat-ed    scene    was    that  ol 
gardo's  farewell  to  earth  and  hi."*  s  i  ■ 
Yesterday,  the  tenor  was  Mr.  Gawil.  iizl, 
and  Interest  died  with  Mme.  Tetraazlnl'a 
exit.  However,  the  suicide  of  Edgardo 
m  this  instance  was  heartily  approsrod 
by  the  patient,  amiable  oudlence.  , 

iir,  Rossi  gave  marked  character  to 
Knrlco.    Unlike    some    predecessors  of 
the  last  21)  years  he  did  not  constantly 
roar  and   liluster.   He  sang  with  un- 
usual   comiirahenalon    ot   the    text,  so 
that    occasional    vocal    failing:-!  were 
I  easily  pardoned.    Kaimondo  Is  usually  a 
bore,  a  formidably  pious  bore,  a  (It  com- 
.jMilon  for  the  Harper  in  '  Mignoii."  but 
t^.  Mardones  ma'Je  much  ot  the  scMii 
In  which  he  acquaints  a  friendly  chorui 
with     the     distressing     behavior  o: 
Lucia.    There    was    another  surprlsa, 
We  expect  from  the  confidant  of  tha 
{heroine,  wliother  the  name  of  this  faith- 
ful friend  \")  Inez  or  Alisa,  tremuloua 
!  and  shrill  tones  In  the  expresjlon  of 
i  aympathy,  surprise,  horror.   The  Aliaa 
ot  yesterday.  Miss  Hoymann  sang  cleari 
I  |y    and    well    with    an   agreeably  full 
Ivoloe.   Mr.    MoranzonI    conducted  caj 
'  pably.  and  his  task  In  accompanylnl 
the  capricious  Mme.  Tetrazzinl  was  nof 
an  easy  one. 
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Nervous  commutera  who  left  in* 
opera  early  last  night  to  . ^X'^ 

trains  have  reason  to  regret  mlsaing 
ttea  best  part  of  the  ov«nH>g  s  «nt|r- 
tatnment.  The  performance,  whlon 
had  been  more  or  less  colorless  In  t»e 
earlier  acts,  ended  with  the  hest  sir  f-  , 
ln«  Miss  Hcolnoy  and  Mr.  Ramella  <  W 
Ouring  the  evening.  The 
»»ally  "orth  a  breathless  dash  for  • 
last  tram.  The  dying  VIoletta  is  mv  n 
moi.  suited  to  Miss  Bootney  s  POW-^ 
thr.n  iU«  more  robust  charmer  Of  '  » 
earll-r   -  •■ 


rr 


null 


'  Soulful 

Adagio  oiMiiiM 

THE    GllKA  I 
(Bowing.)    I  vvondei-  wliy  the  -\ineri. 
ran  women  always  wnar  raincoats  to 
recitals.    Even  who-i  tlie  snn  Is 
iiK  brightly,  one  Sftta  liundieds  of 
LiH  111.    What  a  disagreeable  smell  they 
give  to  the  hall.    (More-  applause  and 
more  bows.)    An  American  nudienro  ;il- 
V-  !  ~  smells  of  rubber  and  lllies-of-the- 
How     dlfCorent     in  London! 
,     an  audience  always  .smells  of 
In  rarls  it  remind':  yon  of  ."laehet 
I  :iKs,  rind  lingerie, 
lie  plavs  the  AdORlo. 

ONK  OF  THE  .CRITICS.' 
Wh.it  rotten  pedalinK! 

AKOTHBR  CRITIC. 
A  louch  like  a  xylophone  player,  hut 
he  Icnows  how  to  use  his  f^et.  That  sug- 
Kfist.s  a  good  line  for  tli^  notice— "he 
plays  better  with  his  feet  than  with  his 
hands,"  or  something  like  that.  I'll, 
liave  to  think  It  ovi^i-  .md  polish  it>up. 
THE  VIKGIN. 

  .  11  1  S?uppose  he  can't  .speak  English?  But 

HflJl  concert  nail  is  ue-    ^^^^  wouldn't  matter.   Nothing  matters. 

scribed    as    large    and  is  beyon*  and  above  

and  ,,,omy  with  rows  of  un-   '  ,TI,e^  'S^^'- 

Pianist  comfortable  seats  ae-  v,.,,^,,^,  fi,^^  ^^^^  fraud  asleep  again, 
signed.  It  wonld  seem,  by  some  one  ^^jj  tomorrow  he'll  print  half  a  col- 
mlelnformed  as  to  the  average  width  |U-nn  of  vapid  reminisdencp.'^  and  call  it 
of  the  normal  humaji  pelvlsi"  Busts  criticisirir  It's  a  wond.-r  his  paper 
or  mo  normal   nuiuMi  v  stands  for  him.    Because  Uo  once  heard' 

of  composers,  now  a  dirty  gray,  U  .^^^^^  ggems  to  be  a  privileged  char- 
stand  In  niches.  "It  is  raining  outside  f  THE  GREAT  PIANIST, 
and  as  hundreds  of  people  come  crowd-  That  plump  girl  over  on  the  left  is 
ing  m  the  aJr  Is  laden  with  the  mingled  |koI  .so  bad  As  for  the  rest,  I  beg  to  be 
scents  of  umbrellas,  raincoats,  goloshes,  Excused  The  American  women  have  no 
Lemetlcs,  perfumery  and  wet  hair."  ".ore  shape  than  so  m.,ny  matches 
•"The  great  pianist  bounces  upon  the  They  are  too  tall  and  too  thin.  .1  like 
.tare  so  suddenly  that  he  Is  bowing  In  if  lUce  rubbery  armtul,  Iik°  that  Dres- 
tie^emre  before  any  one  thinks  to  ap-  -U  n  girl.  Or  that  harpist  i,t  Moscow- 
plaud  He  makes  three  stilt  bows.  At  the  girl  with  the  Pilsner  hatr  Let  r^e 
the  second  the  applause  begins,  bw*11-]  sen.    What  was  her  name.'    Oh,  ritzl. 

,__   .  .„or.     Tjo  otona  nr.  to    to  be  sure— but  her  last  n;y"nR bchm'dl 

 1    Meyer?    I'll  have  to  try  to 


by  tbe  it< 


perplexed  In  tho  mutter  ot 
,    .  nts  and  wish  to  rem'  • 

 „        I   of  friends  In  a  raani 

taat  will  not  make  them  feel  a  senee 
obligation  towaitS  you,  .«:end  t'>«">  •|'?,'^ 
,H  copy  of  "The  Artist;  a  Urama  WItn- 
out  Words,"  by  H.  L.  Mencken  of  th. 
];alllmore  Sun.    The  llttle-book  Is  ne.. 
IV  published  by  John  W.  I.uce 
ihls  city.    The  gift  will  be  "n*"^';^' 
rnjoyed  by  frequenters  ot  T^'^JfO 
whether  they  t*  hardened  listeners  oi 
fiosh  and  enthusiastic. 

A  few  quotations  will  show 
sxy  of  the  book.  Not  a  word,  U  should 
ho  known.  Is  spoken  aloud  during  the 
;,rtlon  of  the  play.  The  speeches  of  the 
haracters  are  supposed  to  be  unspoken 
nu'dltations.  And  the  characters  are 
these:  A  great  pianist,  a  Janltoi,  six 
nuisfcal  crltlM.  «  married  won>an^  « 
\  irgln,  164S  other  women,  six.  other  men. 


Ing  at  once  to  a  roar.  He  steps  up  to 
the  piano  bows  three  times  more  and 
then  sits  ^own.  He  hunches  his  shoul- 
ders reachps  for  the  pedals  with  his 
feet,'  spreads  out  his  hands  and  waits 
for  the  clapper-clawing  to  cease.  He  Is 
an  undershsed,  paunchy:^  East  German, 
•with  hair  t^ie  color  of  wet  hay  and  an 
extremely  pallid  complexion.  Talcum 
powder  hides  the  fact  that  his  nose  is 
shinv  and  somewhat,  pink.  Hie  ejje- 
brows  are  carefully  pencilled  and  there 
are  artificial  shadows  under  his  eyes. 
His  face  Is  absolutely  expressionless." 


Scherzo 
and 


/ 


The 

First 


The  fllstinguished 
pianist  attacks  a  son- 
ata    of  Beethovefi. 
MofVement    The  tempo  of  the  first 
movement  le  Allegro  con  brio.   And  he 
thus  affects  certain  souls  in  the  au- 
dience. 

THE  VIRGIN 
Oh.  perfect!  I  could  love  Mm!  Pade- 
rewskl  played  It  like  a  barn  dance.  What 
poetrv  he  puts  into  It!  I  can  see  a  sol- 
dier  lover  marohlhg   off   to   war  and 
throwing  kisses  to  his  sweetheart. 
ONE  OF  THE  CRITICS 
The  ass  la  dragging  It.   Doesn't  con 
rio  mean— well,  what  the  devU  does  It 
tean?  I  fotpget.  I  must  look  It  up  be- 
f)re  I  write  the  notice.    Somehow,  brio 
iiggesta   cheese.     Anyhow,  Pachmann 
.lays  it  a  damn  sight  faster.   It's  safe 

o  say  that,  at  all  events.  

TH&  MARRIED  WOMAN 
Oh    I  <l0u!d  listen  to  that  sonata  all 
<iay:    The  poetry  he  puts  into  It— even 
into  the  aHegro!    Just  think  what  the 
andante  -wrlU  be!  I  like  music  to  be  sad. 
ANOTHER  WOMAN 
What  a  sob  he  gets  Into  It! 

MANY  OTHER  WOMEN 
How  exquisite!  "  _ 

THE  GREAT  PIANIST 
(Gathering  himself  together  for  the 
difficult  development  section.) 

That  American  beer  will  be  the  death 
of  me!  J  wohder  what  they  put  in  it  to 
give  it  that  gassy  taste.  And  the  so- 
called  German  beer  they  sell  over  here 
—good  Lord!  Even  Bremen  wouM  be 
ashamed  of  it.  In  Muenchen  the  police 
would  take  a  hand.  .  - 

(Aiming'  for  the  first  and  second  C  s  , 
above  the^staft.  he  accidentally  strikes  i 
the  C  sharps  Instead,  and  ha.s  to  trans- 
pose three  measures  to  get  tock  into 
the  key.    The  effect  Is  harrowing,  and 
he  gives  his  audience  a  swift  glance  of 
apprehension-.) 
r  250  WOMEN 

What  new  beauties  he  gets  out  of  it! 
A  MAN 

He  can  tickle  the  Ivories,  all-right,  all 

CRITIC      ■    '  '^ 
Well,  at  any  rate,  he  doesn't  try  lo 
Imitate  Padetiewskl.        ,  , 
THE  GREAT  PIANIST  ' 
(Relieved*  by  the  non- appearance  of 
the  hisses  he  expected.) 


Kraus?     Meyer?    I'll  have 
think  of  it  and  send  her  a  postcard. 

One's  .?cherzo''  al- 
ways fetches  t.*-.e 
women.  T  can  hear 
the  Finale  t  h  e  ni  draw  long 
tireatha.  That  plump  girl  Is  gettin  pale. 
Well,  why  shouldn't  ,-,he''  I  sup >  ripe 
I'm  abput  the  be.«t  pianist  she  has  ever 
lieard,  or  ever  \/i'ill  hea;-.  What  iffiople 
tan  see  in  that  Han.'.aiurg  fellow,  I 
never  could  imagine.  In  Chopin, 
Bchumann,   Grieg,   you    might  <air!y 


say  he's  pretty  good.    But  It  takes  an 
artist  to  play  Beethoven. 
He  dashes  Into  the  flna,le. 

THE  DEAN  OF  THE  CRITICS, 
i    Too  loud!   Too  loud!   It  sounds  like  an 
]  ash  cart  going  down  an  alley.  But  what 
can  you  expect?    Piano  playing  Is  a 
i  lost  art.    Paderewski  ruined  It. 

THE  GREAT  PIANIST. 
I  ought  to  clear  200,000  marks  by  this 
tournee.  If  It  wern't  for  those  thieving 
agents  and  hotel  keepers,  I'd  make  f.00,- 
000.  Just  think  of  It,  24  marks  a  day  for 
a  room.  That's  the  way  these  Ameri- 
cans treat  a  visiting  artist.  The  country 
Is  worse 'than  Bulgaria. 

Sir  Herbert 
on  the 


i.ut  odd.  As  to  the  report  tlial 
ted  acquiring  it  for  His  MnJ- 
I  need  only  say  that  the  English 
rights  belong  to  Mr.  Beecham,  and  that 
it  remains  with  him  to  decide  to  wliat 
use  he  will  put  them.  On  the  whole, 
my  Continental  trip  has  left  me  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  affairs  In  England.  In  respect 
of  stage  lighting  and  play  mounting,  I 
hold  we  can  show  results  equal,  If  not 
supwrlor,  to  any  to  be  found  on  the  Con- 
tinent. My  JoumeyingH  have,  however, 
yielded  me  a  crop  of  pleasant  memories, 
and,  strange  to  say,  I  hardly  ga.ve  a 
thought  in  mv  absence  to  His  Majesty's. 
Nor  have  I  ini-^cd  greatly  the  glare  of 
the  footlights 
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A  Master- 
piece 


Sir  Herbert  Tree  re- 
turned to  London  from 
the    Continent  before 
Continent  he     sailed     to  Nejv 
York.    He  then  talked  freely  with  *a 
reporter  of  the  Dally  Telegraph: 

"Prom  what  I  have  seen  I  Judge  m  tffe 
main  that  England  Uas  learned  all  there 
Is  to  be  learned  frorh  foreign  producers. 
Rather  to  my  surprise  I  have  witnessed 
nothing,  particularly  In  the  matter  of 
acting,  with  which  we  need  heslt«fe  to 
challeng,!  comparisons.  There  Is  one 
point  especially  In  relation  to  which  our 
neighbor.-'  might  profitably  take  a  leo- 
son  from  us.  In  Stuttgart  I  purchased 
a  stall  for  a  performance  ot  Richard 
§trauss's  new  opera.  For  that  I  had  to 
pay  the  equivalent  of  50  shillings. 
While  i.\  Paris  I  booked  a  place  for 
'L'Hablt  Vert'— the  great  success  at  the 
Varieties — for  which  I  had  to  dlsbu«e 
50  francs.  I  went  again  the  following 
night— a  step  which  cost  me  25  francs. 

"This,  of  course,  was  due  to  the  mis- 
chievous system,  which  largely  obtains 
abroad,  of  disposing  of  seats  to  specu- 
lators, a  system,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
whereof  we  have  little  or  no  experience 
In  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
must  pay  tribute  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  dignity  of  the  theatre  Is  up- 
jheki  in  Stuttgart,  a  circumstance  due  ip 
no  small  measure  to  the  initiation  of: 
King    of    Wurtemburg,    who  has 


S'he  authorities  see  to  that.  Tho  worst 
"enemv   of   technic   Is   biliousness,  and 
biliousness  is  sure  to  follow'bad  beer. 
THE  VIRGIN 
How  I  envy  ihe  womarn  he  loves!  How 
It  would  thrill  me  to  feel  his  arras  about 

p,p  to*  be  drawn  closer,  closer,  closer! 

I  would  give  up  the  \rhole  world!  What 
1  e  conventions,  prejudices,  legal  forms, 
morality,  after  all?  Vanities!  Love  is 
I  .  yond  and  above  them  all— and  art  Is 
i,.ve'    1  think  I  must  be  a  pagan. 

THE  GREAT  PIANIST 
And  the  hprring!  Good  God,  what  her- 
ns'       .  , 
These  mfi 


a  hi ctQPH  h*^  exDGCic*i.j  I  ti^^    icing    of   — 

We  l   it's  lucky  lor  me  tltat  I'm  not    helped  appreciably  to  make  the  theatre 
In   LelotslE  today!    But  in  Leipzig  an   part  and  parcel  of  the  national  life.  In 
list  runs  no  risks;  the  beer  is  pure.  1  IVlenna  I  found  Post-Impressionism,  or 

usi  rv"-°...  m,.  ♦!   rather.  Futurism,  rampant.    But,  truth 

to  tell,  the  vogue  is  already  becoming  a 
tftfle  old-fashioned.  It  has  eaten  Its 
way  into  the  theatre,  but  only  to  be 
;itlgmatijied  there  as  demode.  Apropos. 
T  was  taken  to  see  some  pictures  belong- 
ing to  the  school  In  question.  Invited  to 
express  my  opinion  regarding  the  sub- 
ject of  one,  I  unhesitatingly  declared  it 
I  to  be  'Monks  shooting  wild  duck.'  It 
really  was,  as  I  learned.  "The  Dance  of 
Buddha.'  Another,  that  to  my  mind 
plainly  suggested,  'An  Egyptian  Mummy 
preserved  in  Mixed  Pickles,'  bore,  I  dis- 
■  vered.  the  title  of  '  A  Cab  Accident,. 
■'Strauss'a  onera  struck  me  as  Inter- 


^  alrange  play  was 
produced  at  Queen's 
Theatre  Nov.  16.  We 

or   "  quote    the  review 

published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
Nov.  18. 

Our  chief  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  anonymous  play.  "Sylvia  Greer," 
produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  on 
Saturday  night,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  decide  what  the  author  is  driv- 
ing at.  If  his  intention  is  merely  to 
delineate  a  crew  of  about  the  most  Ill- 
bred  men  and  -women  ever  seen  on  the 
stage,  then  he  must  be  credited  with  a 
masterpiece  of  realism  worthy  of  the 
most  Intellectual  stage.  If,  on  the  othei- 
hand,  lie  expects  or  desires  the  public  to 
take  a  sympathetic  Interest  in  either 
his  characters  or  his  story,  then  he  has 
composed  an  almost  Incredibly  bad  play. 
If  the  former  was  his  intention  he  might 
perhaps  have  called  the  piece  |"A  Study 
Of  the  Ugly  in  Three  Acts."  As  it  is, 
he  calls  it  "A  Comedy  In  Three  Acts." 
A  true  comedy,  ot  course,  is  a  reflex  ot 
life,  and  may  therefore,  contain  <igly 
people;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  they 
should  not  be  exclusively  ugly.  In  "Syl- 
via Greci-"  we  could  not  discover  a 
single  person  whom  It  would  be  any 
pleasure  to  know  in  real  life,  except, 
perhaps,  one,  a  rather  nice  girl  called 
Lillian  Channing,  who  appeared  in  tho 
second  act  as  an  assistant  at  a  rectory 
igardcn-party.  And,  lo  and  behold! 
even  she,  before  we  had  become  more 
than  superficially,  if  pleasurably,  ac- 
quainted with  her,  suddenly  tumbled  on 
to  a  table  in  an  epileptic  fit. 

Were  we  expected  to  like  Sylvia  her- 
.seir,  with  her  rudeness  to  her  father, 
her  insolence  to  her  stepmother  and  her 
downright  brutality  to  her  step-sister? 
Or  to  lake  a  sympathetic  interest  in  her 
description  of  herself  as  "hot  stuff.  '  and 
her  secret  midnight  meetings,  through 
I  five  "sad,  mad,  bad.  glad  Junes,"  with 
a  middle-aged  Rotherhithe  doctor,  -who 
comes  through  a  window  to  see  her 
when  the  rest  of  the  family  are  in  bed? 
Or  to  pity  her  when,  at  the  end  ot  the 
play,  she  attempted  suicide  because  the 
doctor  didn't  love  her?  Were  we  in- 
tended to  like  the  ineffable  young  man 
in  her  "set"  wlio,  by  ivay  ot  expressing 
his  good  wishes  to  her  on  her  projected 
marriage  with  another  shocking  bound- 
er called  Capt.  Harte.  hopes  she  will 
yet  prosperously  "through  tlie  opera- 
tion." and  reminds  her  that  he  is  to  be 
godfather?  -Or  to  take  a  fiiendly  inter- 
est in  another  engaged  young  couple 
who  have  a  quite  violent  discussion  as 
lo  which  shall  have  the  first  use  of  the 
bathroom  when  they  were  married? 
Were,  we  intended  to  laugh  at  a  perfect- 
ly appalling  golf-bore,  who  strolled  on 
in  every  act  and  maundered  about  his 
"form  "  adding"  a  painful  stutter  to  his 
otlicr  attractions;  or  to  find  something 
lather  amusing  in  the  confidences  of  an 
old  wife  who  tells  a  girl  who  is  to  be 
inairied  next  day  that  she  (t!ie  old  wii'e) 
has  come  down,  so  far  as  "romance"  is 
concerned,  to  rubbing  her  husbands 
chest  .with  liniment  when  he  has  a  cold, 
but  adds,  "We  have  other  common  in- 
terts"?  If  all  this  is  simply  offered 
r.s  a  picture  ot  ugly  types,  we  c-.<rv  at 
any  rate  admire  its  force  and  its  con- 
sistency. But  if  it  is  offered  as  some- 
thing sympathetically  amusing,  we  can 
only  say  that  a  -.^'orKe  entertainment  has 
never  come  our  way. 

A  similar  doubt  altaches  to  tbe  act- 
ing. If  Miss  Kthel  Warwick  thinks 
there  was  anything  sympathetic '  In  her 
Sylvia  she  is  sadly  mistaken.  On  the 
Ictlier  hand,  if  ;she  was  aiming  all  the 
evening  at  impersonating  a  quite  detest- 
able and  contemptible  young  woman,  she 
deserves  nothing  but  homage  for  the 
realism  of  her  delineations.  The  same 
applies  more  or  less  to  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  the  cast,  (^iie  little  piece  of  acting, 
however,  left  no  one  In  any  doubt  as  to 
what  was  taking  place — Miss  Constance 
Little's,  In  the  part  of  Lillian  Channing; 
lier  representation  of  the  signs  of  an 
epileptic  fit  was  painfully  realistic.  When 
we  add  that  it  save  us  the  only  moment 
of  artistic  gratitication  of  the  evening, 
wo  have  Baid  sufficient  to  show  how  ex-j 
ccedingly  uncomfortable  a  Untie  wej 
I'Spent,  I 
jjg^  The    concert  glven| 

by  the  London  Chorall 
Music  ■  Society  last  night  wasi 

in  London  well  attended— a  sat-| 
istactory  fact,  seeing  that  the  programlj 
contained,  as  well  as  tho  late  Coleridgc-j 
Taylor's  "A  Tale  of  Old  Japan,"  some 
examples  of  the  work  ot  more  recent  ad- 
ditions to  the  ranks  of  nati\e  -wrlters.l 
One,  indeed,  was  quite  new,  Mr.  wugn, 
R.  Hulbert's  setting  of  Milton  s  Lj  ci-i 
das."  Here  is  a  composer  ot  whose  work 
we  have  heard  nothing  before.    He  is 


certainly  talented, some  way  ii 
his  Ideas  in  knowle'U^e  cif  '  ow  to  m  n  . 
them  effective.   Tli'  -n.  In  lact, 

is  far  beyond  Mr  powers  as 

they  stand  at  preHem      i  m  fine  lines 

are  not  for  one  whoso  style  is  so  un- 
lormed  and  In.lectelve  in  its  expressive 
note.    The  music  hovered  also  between 
'he   commonplace    (in    riiythnj   and  In 
harmony)  and  tht  frwnkly  dull  and  In- 
effective.   Occaalon.ally  one  f'  ' 
of  intentions  worthy  of  the  tli 
bly  the  dirge  for  the  chorus  . 
the  bringing  ot  flowers  to  strew  on  Uk 
hearse,  for  here  there  was  nome  shapeli- 
ness In  the  design  and  a  feeling  for  cli- 
max, and  this  In  spite  ot  not  very  dis- 
tinguished musical  material.    Mr.  IIul- 
bert  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  disguise  iil.'f 
"rosalias"  so  that  they  shall  not  appear 
so  very  obvious.    To  sUtdy  rhytlini,  ^e- 
centuation.  and  the  important  qftestion 
as  to  how  much  accompaniment  is  neces- 
.sary  for  any  given  moment.   In  the  lat- 
ter respect  there  was  far  too  little  con- 
sideration of  rightful  balance  between 
voices   and   orchestra,    while   at  times 
awkward  phrases  would  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  tho  vocal   parts,  whtcli, 
with  a  rallentando    as    well,  sounded 
quite  beyond  the  hounds  of  possible  ef- 
rectlvoness.  Tbe  choral  writing  was  not 
free  from  failings  as  regards  lack  of 
clearness,  boldness  or  breadth.    With  a 
simpler  canvas,  Mr.  Hulbert  would  nn 
doubtedly  have  done  better,  although  In 
some  ways  his  aitibltlon  has  Its  praise- 
worthy side.— Pall  .Mall  Gazette.  Dec.  B 
The  chief  event  of  the  concert  given 
by  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society  last 
night  at  the  Queen's  Hall  was  the  pro- 
duction  ot   Sir   Hubert    Parry's  Sym- 
phony, In  four  linked  movements,  un- 
der, the  connposer's  direction.     It  Is  a  ^ 
work  of  moderate  dimensions,   lasting  i 
about  halt-an-hovir  in  performance,  but 
Important  in  design  and  general  char- 
acter.    The   composer     allies  himself 
with   latter-day   tendencies   In  writing 
to  a  "programme."  but  it  Is  one  con- 
cerning emotions  rather  than  actions, 
and  having  no  need  for  music  of  a  de- 
scriptive or  pietoi  ial  kind.    The  scheme 
gives  one  a  musical  commentary  on  a 
seriet;  of  sequential  ideas,  the  mental 
struggle   again.'>t    th>::  ,  tragic    facts  of 
existence,  the  value  of  liiiinan  love  .is  a 
palliative,  with  the  play,  of  merriment, 
and  humor  as  well,  wh|le  the  close  sug- 
gests seemingly  that,  rightly  regal-ded. 
life  is  to'  be  take'n  hopefully.  Some  sucli 
idea,    one   gathers,    is   the  composer's 
meaning,  and   it  will  be  evident  that 
theoretically  it  lies  well  within  the  par- 
tictilar  province  ot  the  symphonic  form. 
Many  thenjes  arc  employed  In  building 
up  the  structure,  each  ot  which  is  lo 
be  definitely  as.=ociated  with  an  idea, 
"content,"  "suffering  and  distress,"  and 
the  like.-    Ail  are  subjected  to  -varted 
treatment  and  transfornialion.    So  that 
the  work  will  not  liuffcr  as  do  many 
symphonic  poems  by  losing  touch  'with 
principles  of  form,   the  composer  has 
evidently  carefully  built    up    his  pro- 
gram  to  allow   the   thematic  illustra- 
tion and  discussion  to  have  a  purely 
musical  and  logical  basis  as  well.  The 
esult  is  masterly,  technically,  the  mu- 
lic  is  beautifully  knit  together,  there 
,re  r.o  false  Issues,  no  deviations  Into 
tde   paths,   no   irrelevancles,    and  yet 
r.ch  movement  preserves  its  own  char- 
I'acter.    Moreover,  there  is'unit.v  owin? 
I  to  llie  skilful  use  of  tl.e  same  material 
In  a  disguised  form.    These  seem  to  be 
I  facts  beyond  dispute,  and.  v,ith  the  gen- 
eral lofty  tone  of  the  whole,  they  place 
the   work   so   far   upon   a   high  level. 
I    Opinion  will  not  be  so  united  as  to  the 
value  of  the  musical  eripression,  its  in- 
trinsic beauty  or  no,  its  emotional  qual- 
ity. Sir  Hubert  Parry's  invention  strikes 
one  at  the  first  hearing  as  having  been 
decidedly  unequal,  and,  in  one  case,  the 
section  corresponding  to  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  scherzo  mo\'ement.  a  com- 
j  nionpiaceness     of     phraseology  turns 
up    in    a    very    unexpei-ted  manner. 
Briefly,  if  one  cannot,  frankly,  (n'jcei)t 
many  of  the  thetnes  as  being  in  the 
composer's  happiest  vein,  one  did, 

1 

any  rate,  take  a  real  delight  In  the  way 
they  were  developed,  and  in  the  remark-  ; 
ably  sure  and  arresting  way  the  cli-  I 
maxes  were  arrived  at,  especially  those 
at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  last  sec- 
lions.   The  second,  illustrating  the  value  i 
of  human  love,  was  the  most  significant  ' 
In  its  impression  of  esthetic  charm. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  6. 


Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  pub- 
lishes a  letter  In  the  Ref- 
eree.  "Sir:  I  have  been 


Notes 
at 

Kandom  in  domestic  service  for 
some  years  and  am  anxious  to  get  out  I 
I  of  it.   Could  you  give  me  a  letter  to  Sir  ' 
j  George  .\lexander,  as  1  .•jhould  like  to  go  i 
on  the  stage?   Having  always  been  with  j 
first-class  families,  I  should  be  more  at  I 
home  In  society  plays  than  melodrama,  j 
The  Sunday  off  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
me,  as  my  young  man  is  In  a  business 
where  he  doesn't  get  his  evenings.    If  I 
you  think  the  theatres  are  going  to  be  i 
open  on  ."Sundays  don't  trouble,  as  that 
would  -lite;-  my  plans."  I 

"Whieli  reminds  me,''  says  Jlr.  Sims, 
"of  George  Robey's  Impersonation  of  a 
swell  who  couldn't  go  on  the  stage  be- 
cause his  people  dined  at  8  o'clock." 

A  queer  play,  "The  Triumph,"  was 
produced  at  the  Court  Theatre.  London. 
Dec.  II,  under  the  auspices  of  two  health 
associations.  It  is  called  "The  Triumph," 
and  was  written  by  Florence  Eaton  and 
William  Crossing,  and  there  was  inuslc 
by  Slenhen  Phllnot.    tt  Ii  a  nlav  -*lth  a  I 
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■  I,    ,  .         .  ■■  ,.lc- 

il)er- 

I.'.  'I  i.iynnidona 
inlor.  Potheen. and  other 
Drmon  enters  Oonah 
iiMt.  anon.  SunshinCi 
Knowledge,  Purity,! 
I  -'  verance  and  Plen- 
iid  liie  enemy  is  put  to  flight.  The 
play  waa  prettily  procjuced  by  Mr. 
Xlorrow.     It   nbounds   In  dainty 
-3  for  Microbes  and  Suqbeanis." 

French  ''""'s  Benlere  de- 

_   .  ..     ,.  .,  sorihe.s  his  plav,  "Cred- 
'  ulltes,      given    >it  tl/e 

'  Theatre  Antoine,  as  a 

M  ,;  act.s.  "Drawlng-roorn 
'  '  would  bp  a  iicttcr  name  for  It. 
■^Ing  Bt  times,  with  many  pleaaint 

I  turns  In  the  dialogue,  It  was 
^'ing  a  slow  length  by  tha  end  of 

idrd  short  act,  for  the  matter  is 
■n  very  thin.      There    U  nothing 
-  "to  it,"  as  the  Ainerloans  would 
.\  worth)'  bourgeoi.s    family  the 
lie-,    the  memhera    of  which 
r.\e  form  or  otlier  of  a  fash- 
,  diiUiy.    Tho  f.-ither  is  a  .splr- 
-t,  il.i'  mother  a  ■•devote,"  and  the 
itrrs   have  a  Hill  share  of  their 
^'  gullibility.    Th(^  only  sceptic  in 
iiold  is  a  Ulsiant    cousin  of 
"ly,  known  as  "Tante  Darbe," 
l;.ii  be  received  a  legacy  of  half  a 

II  in  the  first  act.  Of  this  legacy 
makes  a  lever  to  work  on  the  cred- 

i)f  the  Hrivoly  family  through  the 
iim  of  her  nephew.  "L,8  Petit 
.\  '  Slie  takes  a  rose  spray  from 
'  .  strips  It  of  its  flowers,  and  tells 
unfidlne:  Pierre  that  it  Is  a  magic 
He  has  only  to  wave  it  and 
and  his  wlsheft,  provided  that  they 
mlable,  v.-ill  be  granted. 
■1  re  wishes  for  ti  piano,  and  □  piano 
lis.  Soon  the  whole  family  are 
iting  the  virtues  of  the  magic 
I  It  is  a  -shower  of  dresses,  and 
iiery,  and  bags  of  sold.  The  third 
liens  on  a  family  of  millionaires  In 
1  1  encli  sense,  and  more  deeply  im- 
i.  ted  with  tile  odor  of  credulity 
ever.  Then  enter  Tante  Barbe. 
•  ipfesses  herself,  ^ind  none  other, 
■ofl  fairy.  The  fabric  of  spirltual- 
•  rumbles,  leaving,  however,  the 
•jold.  The  whole  thing  is  rather 
.1eu.  Tht  spiritualism  attacked  Is 
■ijiritualisni  of  the  comic  paper.5. 
Uhnlever  M.  Itt'niere  meant  his  piece 
In  I.e.  the  actors  decided  that  It  -..-as 
rattling  farce,  and  played  It  according- 
ly. M".  Gemler,  with  recalcitrant  fore- 
lock and  frenzied  eye,  was  the  stage 
•■jplritualist  to  the  life,  and  the  well 
rounded  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Chelrel  as  Tante 
I'.  iri.p  enlarged  our  ideas  of  the  dlmcn- 
of  fairyland. — London  Dally  Tele- 
.  .      .,  Nov,  15, 
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-M.  Uandel'f 


"Mc-tlih"   performed   by   the   Handel  and 
;i,  sx-lety.    See  special  EOtlce. 
.\10ND.\T~Symphony  Hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Han- 
(S«1'8  "Messiah,"  performed  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.    See  special  notice. 
FRIDAT— Symphony  Hall,  2:80  P.  M.  Tenth 
I  "  In-  rehearsal  of  the  Hoston  Symphony 
■^tra,  Dr.  Mtick  conductor.    See  special 

SA  I  URDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Tenth 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphow  C^h:?!itra, 
Dr.  Muck  conductor.    See  Epecfal  notice. 


MUNICIPAL  CONCERT 

■     The  Music  Department  of  the  City  of' 
'■  Boston  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Frank- 
lin Union  on  Friday  evening  at  8  P.  M. 
William  Howard  will  be  the  conductor 
[  and  Ixjuls  C,  Elson  will  lecture. 

turo,  "Corlolanus" , , , . ;  Beethoven 

,136  (for  Btrlnss).\.  Strube 

:-Ino,  "En  Bacllnam"  (for  strings). 

d  Ambroslo 

from    "Faust"   .Gounod 

Miss  i'aallne'  Curley. 

inn  fr  .tn    '.Mn.lstofele"  Bolto  ' 

iula  for  clarinet.  "Purltanl"  BassI  I 

Mont.  Arey. 
I      niBJizo    from    "The   Jewels   of    the  ! 

lonna  '   Wolf-F'errarl  : 

m  In  the  Forcjt"  Ronald 

Miss  Curley,    •  ; 
(■  Honsrolae  ■     ■  ■  ■  ■  Brahms 

RUSSIAN  MUSIC 
IS  HEARD  AGAIN 


aong  of   Varlaam   from   "Boris  GoUu- 
noB";   Borodin,  Polovtal   Dances  from 
"Prince  Igor."    The  solo  singers  w«t. 
Mmes.  Claessens.  Barnes,  Gauthler  ; 
Mr,  Marcoux.  The  chorus  and  orches. 

,  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  took  part. 

J  The  songs  by  Borodin  and  Moussorgeky 
grouped  were  sung  by  Mr.  Marcoux. 

The  pieces  by  Balaklrett  and  Itlmsky- 
Korsahoir.  the  excerpts  from  Moussorg- 
skN  Fi  or^era,  the  songs  and  tlie  Polovtsl 
'I  f^re  on  the  program  of  the  first 

'  ! 'ec.  1)  and  were  then  reviewed 

at  lenglii  In  The  Herald.  The  perform- 
ance of  yesterday,  however,  being  per-' 
baps  more  spirited  and  more  expressive 
in  other  ways,  revealed  new  beauties  In 
the  symphonic  poem  and  the  sr lections 
from  "Boris  GodunolT."  The  audience 
enjoj'ed  tho  concert  greatly.  Mr.  Mar- 
coux was  obliged  to  repeat  the  wild 
"Song  of  Varlaam,"  and  there  was  lib- 
eral applause  after  the  orchestral 
pieces. 

Mr.   Proctor  gave  an  excellent  per- 
formance  of    the    first    movement  of 
Tschalkowsky's  familiar  concerto.  He 
was  wholly  In  the  vein;  one  might  say 
i  In  tho  appropriately  Russian  vein.  Ke- 
I  called,  he  played  In  a  charming  manner 
'  "Marlonnettes"  from  the  "Mosalque"  of 
Nicolas  StcherbatchefT,  a  composer  who 
Is  unaccountably  neglected  by  pianists 
In  search  of  unconventional  programs. 

There  are  beautiful  and  exotic  pages 
in  Baiaklreff's  "Taniara,"  suggested  by 
Lermontoft's  poem  which  tells  the  story 
of  the  voluptuous  and  cruel  woman,  the 
oriental  Marguerite  of  Burgundy  with 
her  Tower  of  Neslc,  the  convenient 
river,  and  the  corpses  of  the  murdered 
lovers.  And  again  tlie  music  from 
"Prince  Igor,"  with  the  enchanting 
women's  choruses  of  folksong  character 
and  the  magnificent  barbarity  of  the 
dances  for  mer^  sounding  the  praise  of 
their  great  Kahn  Inspired  the  hearers 
with  the  desire  to  know  more  of  this 
singularly  original  opera.  The  excerpts 
from  "Boris  Godunolt"  were  also  en- 
Joyed.  Mme.  Claessens  sang  the  music 
of  the  Nurse  with  an  expressiveness 
that,  while  it  suggested  the  opera  house, 
did  not  pass  the  boundary  line  that 
should  separate  operatic  Interpretation 
from  the  reading  appropriate  to  a  con- 
cert hall,  and  Mr  Marcoux  sang  Impres- 
sively the  monologue  of  Boris. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  programs  of  such 
Interesting  conaerts  of  unfamiliar  music 
do  not  contain  short  but  useful  notes. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  hearers  wouldj 
have  been  Increased  had  they  known  the 
story  of  Tamara.  Something  about 
the  excerpts  from  "Boris  Godunoff" 
and  the  words  of  the  songs.  The  sec- 
ond act  of  "Boris  Godunoff"  shows  a 
room  In  the  Tzar's  palace.  Xenia,  the, 
daughter  of  Boris,  Is  weeping  before  the 
portrait  of  her  betrothed  whom  she  has! 
lost,  while  her  young  brother,  the 
Cesarevltch  Peodor,  Is  playing  with  a 
complicated  clock.  The  nurse  wishing 
to  console  XenIa  proposes  a  singing 
game.  Boris,  the  Czar,  enters  suddenly 
and  speaks  gently  to  his  children,  and 
as  Feodor  describes  the  map  of  Rus- 
sia, he  says:  "Good,  my  son;  work,  for 
one  day  this  empire  will  be  yours," 
and  t^en  Boris  recalls  his  crime,  the 
murder  of  DImltrl,  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne. '  His  counsellor  and  accomplice 
enters  and  tells  of  the  revolt  In  favor 
of  an  Imposter  pretending  to  be  Dlmitrl. 
Boris  Is  the  victim  of  an  hallucination. 
He  sees  before  him  the  corpse  of  the 
victim,  and  as  he  sees  It  he  foams  and 
gasps.  The  excerpts  yesterday  Included 
the  scenes  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
counsellor. 

Next  Sunday  Verdi's  "Requiem"  will 
be  performed.  The  solo  singers  will  he 
Mmes.  Amsden'  and  Gay  and  Messrs. 
McCormack  and  Mardones.  Mr.  Capletj 
will  conduct. 

SINGS  'MESSIAH' 
FOR  126TH  TIME 


For  the  126th  time  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  gave  "The  Messiah"  last 
night  In  Symphony  Hall.  Emll  MoUen- 
hauer  conducted.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
Harriot  Eudora  Barrows,  soprano;  Miss 
Mildred  Potter,  alto;  WUllam  H.  Pagdln, 
tenor,  and  Frederic  Martin,  bass.  H  G. 
Tucker  was  organist  ajid  Walter  Smith, 
trumpeter.  The  orchestral  music  was 
by  the  Boston  Festival  orchestra. 

Christmas  without  "The  Messiah" 
would  not  bo  ChrlstmaA  to  Boston.  It  is 
as  necessary  to  the  grown-ups  as  the 
"Night  before  Christmas"  Is  to  the  chil- 
dren. Year  by  year  It  has  worked  Its 
way  into  the  fabric  of  the  celebration 
of  the  holiday  season. 
'  There  were  In  the  audience  last  r  ight, 
as  In  previous  years,  many  who  have 


and  I  s  'onse  to  hl«  dtreotlotif  i' 

Itnnir  T  ere  waa  volunw  whei.  a 

'  1'^  id  always  a  nearly  exaot 

lulntalned.  The  great  cho- 
I-  Hudlence  with  scarcely  a 

sigli  isiiess  anywhere,  although 

the  I'  growing  late. 

Th'  e  tingled  out  Mr.  Martin 

for  It  motistratlve  applause.  It 

was  r  he  had  sung  "Why  Do 

the  .NmIidi,  Uage?'"  with  all  his  well- 
known  power.  Miss  Barrows  and  Miss 
Potter  both  6;ing  their  parts  with  feel- 
ing. Mr.  I'agdln  won  many  friends  by 
the  quality  of  his  singing  the  tenor 
parts.  Particular  appreciation  was 
shown  of  the  singing  of  "He  Shall  Feed 
His  Flock,"  by  Miss  Potter  and  Miss 
Barrows. 

The  concert  last  night  opened  the  9Sth 
season.  It  was  the  779th  concert  by  the 
society. 

"The  Messiah"  will  be  repeated  to- 
night with  Mme.  "Wllh«lmlna  Wright 
Calvert,  Miss  Potter.  George  E.  Kasely 
and  WUlard  Flint  as  the  Jololsts. 

Something  In  our  heart  told  us  that 
Mr.  Halllday  Wltherspoon  would  not 
fail  us;  that  his  description  of  Mr. 
Pacific  sum's  wedding  waa  not  marred 
by  slips  In  spelling — which  by  the  way 
Is  an  absurdly  ovei'-rated  art.  In  all 
probability  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  De 
Quinccy.  Hazlltt,  Pater  and  Henley 
would  all  have  been  spelled  down  in  any 
match  In  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse. 
Chaucer  and  Artemus  Ward  were  no- 
toriously poor  spellers,  and  the  great 
and  good  Gen.  George  Washington  v/as 
not  always  free  from  reproach.  But  to 
Mr.  Witherspoon's  letter. 

Mr.  Witherspoon's  Spanish. 

Al  the  World  Wags: 

I  sm  indeed  shocked  and  pained  by 
the  unworthy  suspicions  aroused  in 
"P.  S,  M."  by  the  spelling  '"aquadlento" 
In  my  letter  of  Dec.  13.  A«  a  matter  ot 
fact,  I  wrote  "aguardiente."  Incidental- 
ly I  used  a  lower  case  "o"  In  "oUa"  and 
a  capital  C  In  "City  of  Mexico."  Bar- 
ring these  and  a  tew  minor  errors  fhe 
letter  as  printed  was  a  true  copy. 
Verily  tho  men'al  processes  of  the  com- 
positor, whether  he  be  a  modern 
"BWlft"  or  an  old  time  "bo  comp,"  are 
beyond  the  understanding  of  ordinary 
mortals. 

However.  I  might  well  have  written 
"aqudiente '  Inasmuch  as  my  stock  of 
Spanish  is  very  limited  despite  several 
years  residence  in  Mexico.  The  little  at 
my  command  Is  a  bastard  patois  of  Cas- 
tlllan  blended  with  several  Aztec  dia- 
lects. 

Aguardiente  Is  the  only  one  ot  the 
Mexican  hanl  liquors  that  may  be  taken 
with  reasonable  Impunity  by  white  men. 
A  continual  indulgence  In  mescal  is  pro- 
ductive of  large  green  scabs  on  el- 
bows, wrists  and  knees  and  an  liivri- 
untary  relaxation  of  the  jaw  muscles 
causing  the  mouth  to  hang  open.  Cat- 
alan and  teouilla  used  even  In  modera- 
tion—as  moderation  In  those  things 
goes— result  in  that  acute  pseudo  blep- 
sla  commonly  called  "the  snakes." 

lio  you  !5ee  It  Is  the  part  of  discretion 
t9  stick  to  aguardiente  at  celebrations 
like  sum's  wedding,  which  really  hap- 
pened, even  though  the  seeming  of  truth 
Mtta  lacking  in  the  telling  of  It.' 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Dorchester,  Dec.  20.  1912. 

Strong  and  Raging. 

If  we  are  not  misinformed,  mescal  Is 
distilled  from  tha  fermented  Jvilce  of 
the  American  aloe.  But  why  do  some 
writers  about  Mexico  and  Texas  con- 
found mescal  and  aguardiente?  Thus 
Sir  H,  G.  Ward  in  182S  spoke  ot  a  strong 
kind  of  brandy  called  "mexical.  or 
Aguardiente  de  Maguey."  In  Bartlett's 
"Texas"  (1854)  there  Is  mention  ot  "mez- 
cal,  or  aguardiente."  As  for  the  word 
"pulque,"  some  think  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Araucanlan  "pulcu,"  the  gen- 
eric term  for  Intoxicating  beverages 
used  by  the  Indians. 


By  PHILIP  HALE.    

The  fourth  Sunday  concert  at  the  Bos  gung  in  the  earlier  performances  of  the 
luei^urw.o       J.  yesterda' oratorio  by  the  society.   They  are  glad 

ton  Opera  House  took  place  ye^teraa,      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

afternoon,    Mr.  Caplet  conducted,    in  ^^.^^(,^10   over  and  over  again.  They 
program  was  as  follows;     Balaklrefl  ^atch  for  every  dlfterence  of  tone^by 
symphonic  poem,  'Tamara' 
ky,  excerpts  from  "Boris  Godunoff."  Ac 
Plalnte  de  Xenla,  La  Chanson  d 


■ousin.  L©  Jeu  du  Khllest.  Becltativ 
,nd  Air  of  Boris;  Tschalkowsky,  Or: 
•nent  of  the  piano  concerto  In 
Jnor;  RImsky-Korsakoft,  CapriiL, 
h  Themes;   Songs:  Borodin,! 
;  Princes.'-,;  Moussotgsky,  the] 


Moussoi  the  changing  soloists  and  choruses.  The 
great  demand  for  tickets  each  year 
shows  how  well  the  oratorio  wears. 

Of  the  performance  last  night  words 
of  praise  may  be  uttered  for  the  work 
of  Mr   Mollenhauer's  splendidly  trained 
chorus  and  of  the  soloists.   The  conduc-  j 
tor  holds  hla  singers  in  a  tight  grip 


Criminal  Sternutation. 

A  correspondent  complains  of  persons 
who  In  public  places  sneeze  into  the 
air  as  though  they  did  not  carry  s  i 
pocket  handkerchief.  "Thus  the  grip 
secretions  are  blown  into  countless 
atoms  only  to  be  Inhaled  by  unsuspect-  | 
ing  passers-by." 

This  is  a  great  evil,  but  It  Is  not  con- 
fined to  active  exercise  of  it  In  the  open 
air.  The  man  behirid  you  in  the  theatre 
coughs  and  sncezea  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  put  ;i  handkerchief  or  hii  hat 
before  his  mouth  and  nose.  Your  neck 
Is  sprayed,  and  it  you  are  Imaginative, 
you  feel  the  miciobes  at  once  beginning 
their  destructive  work.  The  woman  by 
your  side  In  the  street  car  barks  all  over 
you,  and  if  you  move  to  a  corner,  thinks 
herself  insulted. 

In  Folk-Lore. 

Mohammed.  who  dlacount^nced 
yawning,  because  if  the  mouth  be  not 
then  covere^fe,  devil  will  leap  Into  It, 
thought  hlgli^  of  sneezing,  for  It  la 
accompanied  by  "lightness  of  body  and 
openness  of  pores."  He  Insisted  that 
the  sneezer  should  at  once  exclaim: 
"Alhamdollllah!"  anfl  those  near  him 
should  salutn  him  with  "Allah  hav(^ 
mercy  upon  thee."  The  modern  M.. 
hammedans  prefer  "Allah  avert  wh.i 


••  ••  '       «'MI    spirlt.<,  wlio 

driven  .i  .i  i>  Ijy  a  loud  snapping  t.f  t|,„ 
thumb  mid  forefinger.  There  Is  luu.  Ii 
eulertalnirii,'  matter  about  sneezing  in 
folk-lort  'J'he  custom  of  saluting  or 
blessing  tho  person  that  sneezes  Is  very 
Old.  Codlgnus  Informs  us  that  when  the 
Emperor  of  Monomotapa  sneezed  there 
passed  successive  acclaiaatlons  throug!, 
the  city.  The  books  are  full  of  supersti- 
tions associated  with  the  simple  act 
"Arising  at  first  from  this  vehement 
and  affrighting  motion  of  tha  brain,  In- 
evitably observable  Unto  the  slanders 
.by:  from  whence  some  finding  depend-  r 
vox  effects  to  ensue,  others  ascribing 
hereto  as  a  cause  what  perhaps  but 
oawially  or  Inconnexsdly  succeeded, 
they  might  proceed  nnto  forms  of 
speeches,  felicitating  the  good,  or  dep- 
recating the  evil  to  follow," 

Our  correspondent  will  surely  approve  \ 
the  following  advic«  taken  from  "The 
Schoole  of  Slovenrie;  or  Cato  turn'd 
wron?  side  outward;  to  the  use  of  all 
English  Chrlstendome  except  Court  and 
CIttie:  • 
When  you  mnld  sni-eze,  strtlt  tume  jmtxvMt 

unto  your  nflRhbour's  (see; 
As  for  my  part,  wheri-ln  to  Meezo,  I  know  no 

fltter  plac»; 

It  iB  an  orier,  when  yon  sneeze  "Oood  men 

will  prty  for  tou";  I 
Marke  him  tirat  doth  ko,  for  1  tblnke  be  la 

your  friend  mo«t  true.  ' 
And  that  your  friend  may  Lnoir  yon  sneeiei. 

nnd  may  for  you  pray. 
Be  sure  .tou  not  forget  to  sn««»8  full  la  hU 

ttix  alway. 

Bat  «  ti»n  thou  hear'nt  another  eoeeze.  altliouBh 

he  bo  ihy  fatlier, 
Bay  not  "God  bless  hlra."  Imt  "Choak  nn."  or 

some  such  matter,  mthor. 

Th»t  la  what  take*  off  tUa  eilpo  and  •tlrnu- 
.u8  of  exertion  In  old  age:  th»»c  who  were  mir 
romfetltoni  In  early  life,  whom  we  wUhed  to 
Pical  or  whose  good  opinion  >7e  Wera  moat 
anxious  about,  aro  gone,  and  have  left  ua  la 
a  manner  hy  ouraelTes,  In  a  sort  of  new 
World,  where  we  know  and  are  as  little  known 
as  on  anterln*  a  strange  country.  Our  am- 
bition la  cold  with  the  ashes  ot  those  whom 
we  feared  or  loved. 

A  Cape  Cod  Memory. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

-  I  was  talking  yesterday  with  a  line 
old  fellow  down  on  the  Cape.  He  had 
been  a  deep-sea  skipper  and  had  seen 
men  and  cities,  likewise  women  and 
cannibals.  He  began  to  speak  with 
pride  about  his  eldest  daughter,  who  is 
In  New  York,  successfully  married. 
"Now,  Alice — no,  that  Isn't  her  first 
name,  Mary?  No— danged  If  I  can  re- 
membbr  It  any  how.  but  it's  the  same  ' 
a*  her  mother's.  Weil.  I've  got  to  give, 
it  up."      CYRUS  HEAVYSAGE,  M.  D. 

j      Boston,  0«c.  21,  1912. 

Merry  Christmas. 

We  have  all  heard  of  oriental  poten- 
tates who  In  order  to  ruin  an  enemy 
send  him  a  white  elephant  with  a  flat- 
tering letter  breathing .  peace  and  good 
will.   There  are  Christmas  presents  that 
bring  destruction  and  desolation  with 
them  when  there  Is  no  sinister  Intent 
in  the  giving.  The  Emperor  William  put 
a  modest  family  to  contusion  by  the 
gift  of  eight  Hanoverian  horses,  and 
there  was  no  stable  on  tho  place.  An- 
other  discomforting    present   was  tho 
herd  ot  deer  he  sent  to  a  friend  who 
had  no  deer  park.    This  would  be  like 
giving  a  motor  car  to  a  flat-dweller  on 
•  a  moderate  salary  and  not  of  a  mechan- 
lical  turn  of  mind.    The  great  trouble 
with  this  perfunctory  Christmas  giving 
ls\hat  a  man  too  often  gives  the  thing 
that  he  himself  enjoys  or  would  Uka 
to  receive.  There  Is  a  special  danger  In 
giving  to  any  one  a  book.   Nine  persons 
out  of  ten  resent  a  gift  unless  It  be  In 
;  the  form  of  money. 


Homeless  In  Boston. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Suddenly  thrust  back  into  the  home- 
less class  after  more  than  20  years  of 
domestic  comfort,  I  And  Boston  a 
dreary  pl^ce  for  the  unattached  man 
In  search  of  a  dinner.  There  are  ex- 
pensive restaurants  that  feed  one  well 
enough,  but  I  like  not  their  price  any 
better  than  I  like  tuelr  strlut  conven- 
tions, and  the  Isolation  ot  a  single 
dinner.  Once  I  hit  upon  a  genuine 
French  pension,  where  a  favcred  few 
could  dine  tor  a  trifle  and  add  wine  to 
the  f*ast  for  another  trffle,  but  that, 
alas  I  fear  Ims  fallen  under  the  ban 
ot  the  police.  Now  in  New  York,  under 
the  benevolent  operation  of  syatemstlc 
graft,  many  such  pleasant  oases  flour- 
Ish  In  the  urban  desert,  while  my  old  | 
friend  Balloch  miraculously  manages  to 
live  amid  the  ruthless  competition  of  ^ 
the  East  Side,  though  furnishing  a  full 

dinner  with  a  huge  glass  ^^"^./'V* 
leeltzer  tor  35  cents,  along  with  a  frlend- 
lly  company  of  Hungarians  and  others, 
and  music  good  enough  tor 
tutored  taste.     Boston  has  naught  of 
the  kind   and,  indeed,  the  cheaper  res- 
taurants'of  this  town  are  *Pt_,t°„°f  * 
bit  repellent  in  food,  service  and  society. 
One,  Italian  In  cuisine,  is  as  "ofjy  " 
a  boiler   factory;  others  are  Infested 
with  worn.  ..  in  search  of  P':ont»'''« 
ciety.    Down  in  the  North  End  I  found 
a  little  place  behind,  a  saloon,  where 
the  cooking  was  good,  and  the  service 
iulet.    AS  to  the  com»any  It  was  made 
UP  of  half  a  dozen  Italian  business  men 
I       last  time  I  went  there  the  host 
lu       y,  but  firmly  turned  me  ^w-ay.  i 
1,,,   ■.   that  his  compalrlols  had  bidden 
hia  keep  off  the  pro^kne  vulr«'.  ""d  I 


'      ■•t».rm  I'     ,  lor  wliilnr  'to  haVt 
-rives.     Nothinc  *> 
s'l  raataiirant  In  aJl 
•1.^  (lie   oonilnr  of  th« 
r  1  n  In  Bearoh  of  new  Mn- 

Soniewher*  In  the  reslon  of  the  •eelal- 

IV  damned  I  hit  one  day  upon  "SwKfB 
Luncu,"  but  I  deslro  nothing  ewlfter 
than  the  uaoal  quick -hinchery.  Again, 
wandering  about  with  that  hollow  feel-i 
Ing  at  the  pit  of  the  atomach  and  a 
consclousnesa  that  my  navel  and  my 
spinal  column  "threatened  Ither,"  I  dl»- 
covered  a  '"gents'  cafe  '  which  cheer- 
fully  announced  "Luncheon  taken  out." 
In  my  empty  condition,  of  course,  I 
needed  neither  the  surgery  nor  th« 
medicine  of  such  a  place.  I  ntn  just  as 
little  attracted  to  those  sanitary  res- 
taurants that  work  the  word  "diet"  Into 
their  title,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  man  with  an  actlre  Imagination 
and  a  somewhat  queasy  Stomach  would  | 
trust  himself  to  the  mmletratlons  of 
these  and  other  "kitchens."  Hopes  were 
moused  in  my  bosom  by  a  fellow  club 
member  of  exploratory  habits  who  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a  Greek  res- 
taurant, and  despite  my  painful  recol- 
lection of  greasy  food,  soiled  table' 
cloths,  and  liqueurs  .sufrgesting  hair  oil 
In  several  Greek  restaurants  of  New 
York,  I  looked  in  at  the  place,  to  find  It 
a  little  less  Arcadian  than  my  Informant 
had  led  me  to  expect.  When  I  learn 
enough  Greek,  however,  to  read  the  bill 
of  fare  I  mean  to  make  the  desperate 
adventure  of  trying  this  restaurant. 
Meanwhile,  as  a  connoisseur  In  cuisines, 
have  you  anything  to  suggest? 
Eoston>Dec.  23.  IMrRANSUS. 

Thankful. 

As  the  World  WagsN 

I  have  acquired  knowledge,  thanks  to 
the  leading-strings  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Ogden  Rankin,  and  I  hasten  to 
contribute  to  the  gaiety  of  nations  by 
pa3sing  it  along.  The  Psammead  cre- 
ated by  Mrs.  Hubert  Bland  states  that 
his  name  means  "Sand  Fairy,"  and  ad- 
mits that  it  sounds  a  little  like  Greek. 
True  enough,  so  far  as  "psammos"  is 
concerned;  as  for  the  rest  of  It,  I  sup- 
pose we  must  take  the  fellows  word. 

WATBACK  BAYER. 

Boston,  Dec.  22,  1912. 

JOHN  MASON  AT 
HOLLIS  STREET 


''The  Attack,"  Adapted  from 
Work  by  Henry  Bernstein, 


■  iiji 


In 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

'  HOLLIS'  STREET  THEA'l'KE:  "The 
[Attack, "  a  play  in  three  acts,  adapted 
by  George  Eeeiton  from  "L'A.'5Saut"  of 
Henry  Bernstein.  First  performance  In 
Boston.  "L'Assaut"  was  produced 
fit  the  Gymnase  Theatre,  Pari.=i,  Feb.  1, 
1912.  iToduction  in  thJ  Unit'jd  State* 
by  Charles  Frohman. 

Ala-Nandrc  Merltal  John  Mason 

Antonir.  Frcpeaii  Slclni"y  Herbert  i 

G.iranciPi-  Wilfmd  Draycolt  | 

Daniel  Merital  '  Fiauk  HolUna 

Jullen  Merital  '.  t  liiUon  Preston 

B('r\ant  Diiiilfl  Fitzgerald  ) 

Renee  de  RouW  Mm  tha  Hedman  ' 

Georgette  Merital  Eva  Dcnnlson  ; 

Bernstein's  "Apres  Moi"  was  hissed 
In  Paris  and  rioting  drove  it  from  the 
elage  of  the  Comedie  Fiancaise.  The 
author  was  taunted  with  his  race.  A 
more  severe  reproach  was  brought 
against  him:  that  he  had  deserted  ber 
fore  his  time  of  military  service  was 
over.  The  excuse  was  that  as  a  French 
gentleman  he  was  bound  to  pursue  an 
amorous  'adventure,  but.  for  a  wonder, 
this  excuse  was  not  accepted.  Never- 
theless, Bernstein  had  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, and  the  unpreiudiced  regretted 
that  foolish  Jew-baiting  was  allowed  to 
Invade  the  playhouse.  As  for  the  "de-  \ 
•ertion,"  it  was  shown  that  Bernstein ; 
had  afited  in  a  manly  fashion  after-  \ 
wards  and  was  not  under  the  ban.  ] 

His  next  play,  which  we  now  know 
tn  English  as  "The  Attack."  made  a 
sensation  in  Paris  and  was  praised 
to  the  skies.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
personal  document,  a  sturdy  defence, 
not  an  apology.  As  Bernstein  had 
been  accused  of  desertion,  so  the  hero 
of  the  new  play  was  accused  of  theft. 
The  author  and  tlie  hero  were  alike 
guilty:  but  argues  Bernstein,  should  a 
rash  act  committed  when  a  man  is 
young,  be  brought  against  him  after 
years  of  useful  and  honorable  life?  And 
In  each  instance  there  were^  extejiuat 
Ing  circumstances.  Bernstein  felt  a 
duty  toward  a  woman  who  was  In  love 
with  him.  The  hero  of  the  play.  In 
poverty,  stole  for  the  sake  of  his  sick 
wife.  In  each  case  there  was  restitu- 
♦lon. 

It  is  easy  to  see  then  that  i7i  Paris 
"The  Attack"  vras  regarded  as  pe- 
culiarly personal.  In  this  country 
there  is  no  extraneous  interest  In  the 
piece.  It  matters  not  to  the  playgoer 
■whether  Bernstein  were  justly  or  un- 
justly accused;  the  pLiygoor  asks  hlni- 
Belf  only  whether  he  i^  interested  In 
the  drama  itself  or  Is  bored  by  It. 

"The  Attacic"  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  Bernstein's  better  and  more  vio- 
lent play."!.  The  firat  act  is  tedious 
with  the  exceotlon  <rf  jt.  rather  pretty 


I'lilldi'.'ii    I,)    nuiir.v    lier,  iiiU 
ne,  which  is  long  dr.iwn  -JUt 
turns    Into    sentlnic-iit^'llstn,  ' 
iiuin   thUH   pleasaiilly  pur 
ilal,  a  high  respected  and  in 
liclon.     One   Frepeau,   ow  i- j  ii 
■  uil  and  a  senator,  visits  him  in  his  1 
iiiry  place  to  show  him  a  nwspaper  j 
which  Merital  ls  accused  of  a  thefl  I 
Ci.:iimilted  years  before  In  Grenoble. 

■i  lie  second  .act  l.s  ;i.  duel  of  wits  be- 
twt.ii  Morltol  and  Frepeau.  The  al- 
Jfi;ed  blackmailer  is  to  be  tried.  Meri- 
tal did  steal  when  he  was  a  young  man 
ati  an  advocate's  olTioe,  but  lie  learns 
t  lat  Frepeau  not  only  was  bribed  to- 
^n:  thcr  a  gigantic  swindle,  but  through 
<-n\y  and  ambition  published  the  ac- 
<  'i  -atioft  agaln.<<t  him  and  was  In  league  [ 
witli  the  blackmailer,  a  nephew  of  the  | 
a<;vocate.  Frepeau,  knowing  at  last, 
tliat  IMerltnl  ha.<?  the  proofs,  strikes  a 
barsaln  and  promi.'^e.s  tliat  ttje  blaok- 
inailer  will  withdraw  the  ehtrfgre.  Then 
Merital  is  so  touched  by  his  betrothed's 
confidence  in  liim,  that  ho  tells  her  the 
truth;  and  the  curtain  goes  down  as 
lie  says  that  they  will  talk  together 
about  It. 

ri'.cy  do  talk,  or  rather  he  talk.^, 
througU  the  third-  act.  He  tells  her  .jf 
his  unhappy  boyhood,  his  temptation. 
Ms  poveity  in  Paris,  his  restitution  of 
the  stolen  money.  This  is  unnecessary, 
for  Renee  loves  and  re.--pects  him  all  the 
more,  althdtigh  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Jt  io  because  he  stole  for  hij  wife's 
aaice,  01  made  restitution,  or  had  become 
famous  and  honored. 

U  is  an  extremely  artificial  play,  melo- 
flrumatically  unreal  in  the  seciind  act, 
sentimental  in  the  first  ;ind  third.  There 
Ui  noi  a  sincere  note  fro:^  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  In  tt.'j  w.Ty  it  is  well  con- 
st ructec'.:  that  is,,  there  .are  a  few 
liieatricnlly effective  scenes  .skilfully  pre- 
pared for  effect.  But  the  play  does  not 
(k»velcp  from  the  action.s  of  the  ohar- 
artcrs;  it  is  dellber^itely  inoniifactured 
to  introduce  characters  v/ho  do  not  move 
of  their  own  yoUtion. 

Nevertheless  *'Thc  Attacft"  Is-  not  to 
be  idly  illsmissed.  and  for  ihls  reason: 
It  gives  that  admirable  actor,  .John 
Mason,  full  opportunity  for  'inislied  and 
1-iipressive  acting.  Dignified,  graceful, 
manfully  tactful  in  the  scen'-i  of  Renee's 
declaration  of  love,  he  played  the  chief 
Kccne  with  Frapeau  in  .sucli  a  forcible 
and  artistic  manner  that  tiio  spectator 
forgot  the  inherent  clap-trap  of  it  a!!. 
How  well,  how  naturally,  he  told  Renee 
tl-i«  story  of  h'S  life!  How  convincing 
his  niannc.r!  And  ag£s.in  the  spectator 
forgot  the  rank  .sentimetit.alism,  and 
was  not  di.sposed  to  tmile  when  Merital 
related,  how  the  sight  of  hifi  first  wife 
seriibbin.g  a  floor  with  her  delicate 
hands  drove  him  to  the' theft  of  4000 
francs.  The  play  is  worth  seeing  for 
Mr.  Mason's  sake. 

Mi.ss  Hedman  was  a  charming  and 
appealing  Renee  anS  her  qiiiet  trust  and 
native  sweetness  almdst  robbed  her 
Eontimental  speeches  of  t'neir  horror. 
Mr.  Herbert  vyas  effective  -is  the  ras- 
cally and  hypocritical  newspaper  owner. 

COLOIJIAL  THEATRE-Reprpductlon 
o';  "The  Girl  from  Montmartre,"  a  farce 
with  music  by  Georges  Feydeau  and  Ru- 
djlpl:  Schanzer.  music  by  Henry  Bereny, 
American  version  by  Harry  B.  and  Roh- 
fit  B.  Smith,  with  an  interpolated  skit 
by  .1.  M.  Barrie,  "A  Slice  of  Life."  Oast 
of  "The  Girl  from  Montmartre": 

Dr.  PPtypoii  Richard  Carlo 

Onbrlehe  Anita  Ro^he 

111-  Erumage  "William  Danforth  I 

Ccn.  Petypon   ...Al  Hart 

Clementine  Moy.i  MannerlUK 

Lieul.  Corlenon  George  l,y(Ieckcr 

\i;clre  ..Alan  Mudlo 

biu-heas  de  Valmonte  Morcelta  Esmoiule 

Loulcu  Donald  llacmlllan 

\hhi-  .Pci-cy  F.  Leach 

Praline  Hattlo  Willlamo 

Ca.st  of  "The  Slice  of  Life": 

Mr.    Hvphen-Brown  Rifhard  Carle 

Mrs.  Hyphen-Brown  Huttic  Williams 

Fn-derik,  their  butler  William  Danfor'.li 

"The  Girl  from  Montmarte"  Is  a  giddy 
and  mirthful  enough  morsel,  as  Richard 
Carle  and  Hattie  Williams  servG.it,  but 
with  J.  M.  Barrie's  "Slice  of  Life" 
slipped  Into  It  by  the  same  deft 
hands.  It  becomes  a  theatrical  sandwich 
so  toothsome  and  exhilarating  that 
those  'R'ho  bite  it  are  thrown  into  most 
extraordinary  paroxysm"?  of  laughter. 
That  Is  Just  what  happened  to  the  big 
company  that  feasted  on  this  sandwich 
at  the  Colonial  Theatre  last  night. 

Mr.  Carle.  Miss  Williams,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  and  the  host  of  breezy  actors  and 
pretty  chorus' girls  who  aid  the  piquant 
Montmarte  girl  in  her  astonishing  and 
uproarious  adventures  are  right  In  the 
midst  of  their  complicated  hilarity  In 
the  second  act,  when  there  is  an  an-  > 
nouncement  in  song^by  the  three  chief 
fun-makers,  a  dark  change  comes  and 
a  wee  bit  "problem  play"  by  Barrie  is 
trotted  forth.  The  problem  for  the 
audience  at  once  becomes  when  to 
stop  laughing  and,  as  In  most  real 
problem  plays,  the  thing  Is  not  solved 
at  all,  so  the  laughs  keep  going  right 
on. 

1  According  to  Mr.  Barrie  the  Hyphen- 
Browns'  butler  leaves  a  note  where  his 
master  -will  find  it,  saying  in  effect:  "All 
is  discovered.  Fly!"  Mr.  H.-B.  read's 
the  missive  In  the  presence  of  Mrs.  H.-B. 
( suppressed  hysteric^  by  H.-B.  which 
are  not  seen  by  Mrs.  H.-B.  be^oause  she 
Is  too  busy  posing  in  Intense,  problem 

I  play  style).    'The  butler  picks  up  the 


ih.it 

1,  I'Ut 

I  rebli:ilii»'d  blirleli.'i  and  ali'v  i)ic|).irc3  to 
[flee.  The  two  guilty  wretches  bump 
'  Into  each  other  as  their  flights  from 
'iome  start  and  there  are  mutual  and 
lorrible  confessions.  H.-B.,  In  despair, 
admits  that  he  was  always  a  perfectly 
i  moral  man,  and  Mrs.  II. -B.,  in  her  horror 
at  this  disclosure,  declares  through  her 
great  sobs  that  she  was  a  good  woman 
up  to  the  moment  she  met  H.-B.  Of 
course.  In  such  fearful  circumstances, 
one  of  them  must  leave  the  house,  so 
thf  ^-  toss  a  coin,  cheating  openly,  to  see 
which  shall  depart.  Finally  they  agree 
they  will  go  out  Into  the  world  together 
and  they  do  with  fearsomely  portrayed 
emotions.  It  is  all  most  excellent  satire 
and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Not  only  in  the  Barrie  skit  but  in  the 
main  piece  Itself  Mr.  Danforth  gives 
most  valiant  aid  to  Mr.  Carle  and  Miss 
Williams  In  the  fun  production.  And 
there  other  worthy  laugh-makers,  too. 
Mr.  Hart's  gusto  as  (Jen.  Petypon  is 
full  and  hearty.  Miss  Mannering  Is  a 
lovely  and  fascinating  bride-to-be. 
Anita  Rothe  as  Gabrlelle  Is  scream- 
ingly funny.  Mr.  Lydecker  furnishes 
good  singing  and  keen  zest  as  Corignon. 
There  is  a  pientitude  of  good  dancing 
and  pretty  girls,  whose  gowns  are  not 
over  long  or  opaque. 

CHRISTMAS  BILL 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Special    Holiday  Features- 
Elaborate  Pantomime 
i  Production. 


One  fefitnre  of  the  holiday  bill  at  B. 
F.  Keith'«  this  week  is  the  annual 
Christmas  production  for  the  little  folks, 
followed  by  the  distribution  of  gifts 
from  the  stage  of  the  house.  For  years 
B.  F.  Keith  has  made  a  specialty  of 
catering  to  the  children  during  Chrl^tr 
mas  week,  and  he  keeps  up  the  pleas- 
ing custom  this  year,  for  not  only  is 
there  a  Srecial  children's  afterpiece  and 
a  Christmas  tree  at  each  afternoon  per- 
formance, but  several  of  the  numbers 
upon  the  regular  hill,  including  Gillett  s 
animal  clrctis,  have  clearly  been  given 
their  places  as  being  especially  appro- 
priate for  children. 

The  headline  act  is  Mile.  Mmm  Amaf", 
appearing  in  a  very  elaborate  and  al- 
togetiier  pleasing  thrce-!'cen€  pantomime 
entitled  "The  Apple  of  Paris."  It  is  in- 
tensely dramatic  in  nature  and  Intro- 
duces an  excellent  company  of  nine, 
each  one  of  whom  from  the  star  down 
is  extrettiely  proficient  in  the  difficult 
art  of  pantomime.  Kate  Watson,  who 
i.i  billed  as  just  in  from  Saugiis-rami 
she  surely  looks  the  part-tells  the 
stories  and  sings  the  songs  that  long 
since  made  her  famous  as  the  best  of 
rural  femininity.  She  was  most  en- 
thusiastically received  last  night,  as  she 
always  is  upon  her  appearance  here  in 
Boston.  4 
A  brand  new  sketch  and  one  that  is 
full  oj  humor,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  name,  is  "Fixing  the  Furnace." 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  basement  of 
Mrs.  Brewster's  home  witJi  the  ther- 
mometer showing  20  degress  below  out- 
side, and  the  furnace  positively  refus- 
ing '  to  work  within.  George  Rolland 
a.-^  Jerry  McGuInnis,  the  furnace  fixer, 
and  Billy  Kelly  in  the  role  of  Mike. 
Jerry's  helper,  have  all  sorts  of  fun  in 
w  hich  the  audience  .ioined  whole-heart- 

,  .  , 

And  speaking  of  fun.  two  good  sized 
and  thoroughly  active  baboons,  con- 
nected with  Gillett's  animal  circus,  cer- 
tainly made  plenty  of  fun  for  Gillett 
him!=elf  and  for  a  couple  of  attendants 
while  keeping  the  audience  in  a  roar 
with  their  antics  and  frequent  vicious 
attacks 'upon  each  other.  A  half  dozen 
monkeys  of  smaller  sizes  added  to  the 
merriment  and  before  any  of  them  ap- 
[jeared  a  number  of  well-trained  dogs 
gave  a  pleasing  entertainment. 

Adonis,  in  an  act  that  Is  full  of  grace 
8  3  well  as  showing  the  possibilities  of 
muscular  development;  E^rl  Flynn  and 
Nettie  McLaughlin  in  "Those  Delight- 
ful Dancers,"  introducing  several  new 
dance.-,  including  the  "Bunny  Hug,"  one 
of  their  own  terpslohorean  creations; 
Ubert  Carleton  and  Kathleen  Kay  in 
iBOngs  and  sayln.gs;  Charles  Ledegan,  a 
!  veritable  wizard  upon  the  tight  rope, 
Iroun^  out  the  bill. 

CASTLeE;QUARE  THEATRB::'  "The 
Gingerbreaa  iSIan,"  musical  exlrava-  ^ 
ganz.a  In  ,2  nets,  by  Fr^Klerick  Rankin 
and  A^  ■  Baldwin  Sloane,  with  bur- 
le?cii,Ves  of  scenes  in  "Mme.  X"  and 
"Othello."    First  time  in  Boston. 


Wondronu  V/ise.  . . 
/  Machev::!lus  l-'iids 
I  Tlic  aire,  rliro:'  ,i  ' 
.-ilmon  .^inipl'^ 

Oarameiin;  

Cris  KrI.ng-Io.  . . 


 John  CralB 

.Wll-ioii  MPirose 
. .  .Doiifilil  Meek 
'^arney  Chfi.^lic 
.  .ESti.!rt  .Miriro 
.Walter  T\"dl):er 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Chai. 
tier's  "Louise." 

I/)iiliie  «■•■<♦  ' 

I-n  .Mere-  <Uii -y»-l--J^.  

Pf-re  Viii...  I 

I.iast  evening  Charpentler's  "Louise" 
■nas  given  for  the  second  time  at  the 
HoRton  Opera  House,  the  cast  betn^; 
the  same  as  that  of  last  Wednesday.  -X 
l.'irge  audience  received  the  performanci 
with  marksof  evident  enjoyment,  though 
tiie  appreciation  was  rather  more  mod- 
erate than  this  really  splendid  presenta- 
tion deserved. 

For  this  production  of  "Louise"  Is 
In  many  ways  a  notable  one.  The  sing- 
ing of  the  four  principals  is  in  every 
case  delightful  and  the  acting,  always 
effective,  reaches  In  several  instancen 
a  rare  depth  and  power.    Mme.  Edvlna 

•Is  a  graceful  and  charming  Louise  and 
her  singing  of  the  exquisite  aria  at 
the  opening  of  the  third  act  Is  memo- 
rable. Her  acting  is  on  thfe  whole  ad- 
mirable, though  in  the  final  scene  of 
the  last  act  It  Is  notably  lacking  In  re- 
straint. M.  Marcoux,  as  the  father,  un- 
doubtedly carries  oft  the  histrionic 
honors  of  the  performance.  His  por- 
trayal Is  as  simple  ajid  direct  as  his 
technique  Is  sure  and  the  character  in 
his  hands  Is  a  powerful  and  moving 
one.  Mme.  Gay  and  M.  Clement  are  ex- 
cellent In  their  respective  parts,  and 
there  are  various  minor  roles  which 
are  acted  unusually  well. 

By  no  means  the  least  praiseworthy 
part  of  this  production  of  "I..ouise"  Is 
the  scenery.  In  this  respect  It  Is  per- 
naps  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
thing  the  Boston  Opera  has  produced. 
Of  course  It  Is  not  entirely  free  from 
the  Incongruities  and  lapses  of  taste 
which  mar  almost  every  production  at 
this  opera  house,  but  It  Is  nearly  so. 
Each  setting  combines  In  a  remark- 
able way,  realism  and  a  beauty  of 
color  and  breadth  of  treatment  almost 
impressionistic.  The  result  Is  often 
thrilling. 


A  clear  and  bright  sun  on  ChrlBtmu  day 
I  foretelleth    a    peaceable    year   and  plenty; 
but  If  the  wind  grow  stormy  before  sunset. 
I  It  betokeneth  sickness  In  the  spring  and 
1  autumn  quarters. 


I  The  shepherd  would  rather  see  his  wife 
enter  the  stable  on  Christmas  day  than  the 
sun. 

The  Luck  of  Israel. 

It  Is  reported  that  Prof.  Dr.  James 
Adolf  Israel,  who  performed  an  opera- 
tion on  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  all  the 
Russians,  was  paid  a  fee  of  $25,000. 
'Great  is  the  wonder  and  possibly  the 
Icnvy  of  European  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians. It  is  said,  however,  that  Prof. 
J.orenz  of  Vienna  received  $30,000  for 
going  to  Chicago  and  operating  on  little 
Sllss  Armour. 

Russia  was  still  more  generous  to  Dr.  I 
frhomas  DImsdale,  who  visited  the  Em-, 
pres.«i  In  1768  for  the  purpose  of  Inocu- 
lating her  for  smallpox.  She  paid  him* 
|a  fee  of  $50,000,  gave  him  an  annuity! 
(of  $2500,  a  pre.sent  of  $10,000,>  mlnla- ' 
tures  of  herself  and  her  son  set  In  dia- 
monds, and  made  him  a  baron  of  the 
Russian  empire. 

There  was  then  such  a  prejudice 
against  Inoculation  that  the  Empress 
had  relays  of  horses  In  readiness  for  his 
escape  to  the  frontier  If  the  operation 
were  not  successful. 


What  Did  Tronohin  Get? 

A  few  years  before— it  was  In  1756 — 
there  was  a  shower  of  jiamphlets  Iw 
Paris  against  Inoculation.  There  had 
been  an  unfortunate  case.  A  mother 
against  the  advice  of  her  friends  had 
two  daughters  Inoculated.  The  younger/ 
was  not  In  favorable  physical  condition/ 
She  died  on  the  third  day  after  the  Ir' 
oculatlon,  and  then  the  storm  broy 
loose.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  howev/ 
with  the  consent  of  the  King,  _ 
moned  Dr.  Tronchln  from  Geneva  tc 
oculate  his  children,  the  Duk^ 
Chartres  and  Mile,  de  Montpensle 
the  day  of  the  operation,  par 
against  the  practice  were  left 
Palais  Royal.  The  story  Is  told  at 
length  in  the  Correspondence  of  Grimm 
and  Diderot.  The  operation  was  suc- 
cessful and  Tronchln  became  the  rage  In 
Paris.  All  the  women  went  to  see  him 
and  the  street  was  often  blocked  In 
front  of  his  dwelling  house.  A  coiffure 
was  named  "bonnet  a  1'  Inoculation"  and 
a  morning  dress  for  women  was  named 
a  "tronchine,"  for  the  eminent  physician 
had  counselled  women  to  walk  and  ex-  i 
erclse  In  the  morning,  and  this  dress  I 
could  be  quickly  and  easily  put  on.  But  , 
wo  are  not  told  the  size  of  Dr.  Tron-  • 
chin's  fee  for  operating  on  the  Duke's 
children. 


Bunn  th.i'Xm  CJcoi'sa  Henry  Tr^de" 

.Ma:-,;o  B:m  J3on  bauret'.  Bi-ov-.-nfe 

\t  n  -i-i-v   r):i\v  F!oreni-e  .Shtrlpy 

1-   Miss  I-ouise  'J'aft 

...Jliss  Margaret  F.'i>- 
.  .  .ITiSs  May  RutUiiiil 
•;       Nl-lilp  Fora;-j?o>i 
.  . ;  .Alfred  Liint 
MUa  Itary  Young 


I  Physicians'  Fees. 

Lawyers  are  never  so  happy  as  -nl-n  ': 
'telling  Stories  about  fees,  asked,  re- 
ceived, or  expected,  but  in  vain.  Th'  : 
Is  much  gossip  about  physicians'  fe' ■ 
there  is  much  discussion  as  to  wheth  , 
a  physician  should  ask  a  fee  when  h^ 
bungies  a  case;  whether  he  should  not 
have  regard  for  the  patient's  put*e. 
There  was  Dr.  John  Arderne,  or  Ardern, 
In  the  14th  century,  skilled  In  the  treat 


1. 

rol.f 


Ciiu»f;)ue   ■  'iliiJ-u' 

Mr.  Morau8i>ii 

fistula.    One  nf  his  trtmtlnesj    The  celebration  ot  i    .  -  u  .  i  ,  dajr-wlth 

clous  evLii  for  a  special- 1  M'"**-  Tetraazlni  from  belns  greeted  by 
<    had  for  a  patient,  "H  a  large  audlenct^  upon  her  Becond  pcr- 


An  Appreciation 

1  ,  .      .uo   fond    of    oj  :f  . 
Orleanu  and  rather  critical,  oor 
accept  girefully  all  ImpertatlonH  ; 

Europp.  ■\Vi?  qnote  from  the  Tiiucs- 
Demo>'ni.t  '.r  Dec.  20: 

"Impresario  l>ayoUa  had  a  Wrprlse^ 
In   Ptoic    lor   his   opera   clientele  last 


a  great,"  ha  charged  lormanoe  of  th"  season  at  thp  Boston  '  night  in  the  person  ot  M.  Said,  a  new 


ut  $200)  for  a  cure,  "wlin  _  ,    ,  „._i,,. 

/  of  an  hundred  shUlyns  '^P*'"*  '^'^ 

hy  year."   He  would  t:\kp.  Klnl  was  In  excellent  voice  and  the  mu- 

men  without  fp'-z."  ale  of  VIoletta  was  wonderi;ully  eiing. 

3  "for'^cuVe^'^^f  Ur"  "^^^^  over-an.xlety  to  please,  which  led 

.giaphereta^es  that''af-,  to  her  taking  some  liberties  with  the, 

with  his  patients  In  re-l  score  upon  her  first  appearance,  marring]    the  French  opera!    If  you  don't  believe  i 


some  palm-shaded  oasis  of 
two  or  threa  of  the  minor 
French  cities.    In  the  lan- 
.1  of  the  advertising  man- 
d  is  'something  different.' 
i.lng  so  very  dlfteront  from 
wtiat  oiio  i.'<  accustomed  to  hearing  at 


Brenn*n,  *  pretty  girl, 
Tt„         >  and  wae  a  charming  farmer"* 
J,,  ,    r.  r     Mies  Fiynn  was  more  con- 
iPirnoua  by  reason  ot  her  ehapely  figure 
than  bv  her  vplce,   Her  back  might  well 
axcito  the  envy  of  either  Miss  Maiv 
arden  or  Miss  Kitty  Gordon.    But  <'.'^ 
Mr.  Monroe's  singing  teacher  n 
to  "sing  Inwardly,"  not  "ouiwhi'I 
.'    Mlsa  Gray,  also  a  comely  young 
bman,  was  vivacious  In  action. 
The  audience,  which  flUed  the  theatre 
m  every  part,  laughed  continuously,  and 
Sua  the  purpose  of  the  librettist  and 
,nagement  was  fulfllled.  Aur^nt 
1  lie  was  the  musical  dlrecto 


s  he  was  to  receive,  he>  somewhat  her  performance,  was  fortu-i 
V-tely  absent  last  night,  and  In  her 
duets  as  well  as  In  the  solo  numben 
she  was  superb. 

Succeeding,  years  add  to  this  sthger's 
acting,  and  in  her  role  last  night 
she  manifested  considerable  histrionic 
ability.  As  ever,  curtain  calls  werel 
numorou.s  and  the  Tetrazrlnl  a»m  wav- 
ing and  kisses  were  much  In  evidence. 


,tapk  security  lor  the  payment. 

*Am  the  days  of  Henry  VI.,  physicians 
rlramed  rules.  The  sick  and  poor  were 
to  be  treated  free,  "and  In  no  case  was 
the  physician  to  charge  excessive  feee, 

.  but  to  study  to  fit  his  fee  to  the  pa- 

*  gent's  purse,  and  'measurably  after  the 

'TOBerving  of  his  labor.'  " 

For  Collectors. 

The  Herald  spoke  some  time  ago  of 
t:..-  tradesman  In  London  whose  clerk 
V.  '  I  ring  a  plug  hat  with  a  huge  band 
lied  in  starring  letters  "BUI  Col- 
i  i  t.ir"  sits  jn  the  doorstep  of  an  ob- 
ilu.ato  debtor.  The  tax  collector  In 
.s  :  .;on.  Pa.,  has  thought  of  a  noisier 
I>!an.  He  proposes  to  hire  a  band, 
f.l:i';h  will  go  around  on  a  truck  and 
Ef  j  euade  each  delinquent  at  his  home. 
Tho   band   \rni   probably   play   "If  Yo' 

Ain'!    I  li'l 

l:ou,,.i-. 
Il'lif-ie's  .\uii,ui'  Comln'  In' 
Want  No  Cheap  Man." 


tllta,  go  and  hear  him!  •  •  •  He  is 
Ul^que,  and  one  longs  for  a  compara- 
tly»  and  superlative  to  add  farther 
wnlquenessi  to  the  adjective.  He  Is  large 
and  melting  In  his  personality,  with 
broad  lines  of  feminine  grace  In  his 
figure,  reminiscent  of  those  glimpses 
Into  the  zenanas  of  his  native  Africa, 
given  to  us  by  the  pictures  by  Bridge- 
man  or  Oerome.  He  has  what  the  so- 
ciety writers  describe.  In  speaking  oC 
tho  Impressive  and  wealthy  matron, 
as  a  full-throat  and  this  throat  Im 


Mr.  Uossl  gave  an  admirable  perform- 1    presses  itself  upon  the  quality  of  his 


ance  of  the  elder  Germont.  His  voice  Is 
Lweet  Und  powerful  and  his  scene  with 
VIoletta  was  acted  with  force  and  dig- 
nity. His  einging  entitled  him  to  3hare 
the  honors  of  the  evcnnig,  a  reward  that 
was  his. 

,    Alfredo  Is  not  even  one  of  Mr.  Gau- 

toney  Vo'  Needn't  Come  '  denzi's  best  roles  and  showed  nothing 
n  Ifa  AH  Coin'  Out  and  i  that  was  notable.    Mr.  Moranzonl  con- 


"I  Don't 


The  Czar's  Eldest  Son. 

And  now  to  go  back  to  Russia.  The 
Dally  Chronicle  says  that  the  Tsar's 
hel'  I  i  ■  <  '  In  England  as  "the  Tsar- 
evu  -:;  '  -!i  the  racing  world  pre- 

fpi3  the  AMK'iiised  spelling;  but  In  Rus- 
sia the  words  Tsar,  Tsarlsta  and  Tsar- 
evltch,   which  are  used  In  the  church 
piMvers,  are  commonly  replaced  In  or- 
dinary conversation  by  Gosudar.  Gos- 
U'l.'irynta  and  Nasledntk. 
'    '  ;    .4  not  Czarevitch,  or  Tsarevltch 
'  itz  mean  merely  a  son  of  a 
J    has   not    the    title  "great 
I  mice,"   or  as   we   know    It,'  "Grand 
riuke,"  superseded  It  as  official  since 
ih'   Mmp  of  Paul  I.?    We  are  under  ihe 
;■.  that  the  eldest  son,  the  her- 
•ilnce,   has   the  differentiated 
title  Ccsarevltch. 


ducted  with  spirit. 


Three  Howlers. 

.^n  Instructor  of  Ingenuous  youth 
si-nds  us  these  "howlers." 

From  a  class  In  English  literature:  i 
"H.  W.  Longfellow  was  born  at  Port-  ' 
land.  Me.,  In  the  year  1807  while  his 
p.irents  were  absent  In  Europe." 

I  rom  a  class  In  French  history:  "Rev- 
1.1 1 1  lion  of  Julllr  t.    This  came  Just  be- 

I         the  Hundred  Years'  war  and  oc- 

f  ,  (  J  in  France.  Julllet  was  attempt- 
li  ,  lo  gain  control  of  the  French  gov- 
■  ■  I '  ment." 

boy,  asked  to  name  the  chief  works 
wiUtr-n  In  the  Colonial  period,  began 
confidently:  "The  chief  work  of  Capt. 
John  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  Poca- 
hontas." 


Bring  sugar,  end  .iwori-'i:  Uir  iifrt.onwcli — 

BuBav  of  lead,  and  Iron,  and  Band, 
f-iv^ft  a»  honpv  of  Hyflromel. 

Or  iiL,    i  rr.Mirc  of  Mlthrlda»»i'  hand! 
".l,,.  .  coffne  would  clear  my  head 

H  -  "uch  a  cup  of  lea — 

("orf. .   1  !      1  I  '  .  Venetian  red, 
And  the  potent  chlcorec. 

Pure  18th  Century  Food. 

As  the  'W  orld  'VVaga:  ' 
Apropos  of  the  dangers  we  dally  In- 
cur from  that  deadly  poison  known  as 
benzoate  of  boda,  the  Insidious  ele- 
ments that  lurk  In  cans,  the  germs  that 
swim  In  the'  water  which  helps  tho 
milk  extracted  from  tuberculosis  cows— 
but  why  go  on? 

Listen  to  a  voice  from  the  ISth  cen- 
tury: 

"The  bread  I  eat  In  t^indon  is  a 
deleterious  paste,  mixed  up  with  chalk, 
alum  and  bone-ashes,  Insiped  to  the 
taste  and  destructive  to  tho  constitu- 
tion. As  to  the  greens,  the  Londoners 
are  so  mad  an  to  boll  them  with  brass 
half-pence.  In  order  to  Improve  their 
color,  and  without  this  Improvement 
In  color  they  hav<^  no  personal  merit. 

"Of  flsh  I  need  say  nothing  In  this  hot 
weather,  but  that  it  comes  60,  70.  four- 
score, and  100  miles  by  land  carriage 
a  circumstance  sufflclent,  without  any 
comment,  to  turn  a  Dutchman'.^ 
stomach.  This  Is  not  the  sea.son  tor 
oysters,  nevertheless.  It  may'  not  bo 
amiss  to  mention  that  the  right  Col- 
chester are  kept  In  slime  pots,  occa- 
sionally overflowed  by  the  sea.  and  That 
the  green  color,  so  much  admired  by 
the  voluptuaries  of  this  metropolis,  i.s 
occasioned  by  the  vitriolic  scum  whlci 
rises  on  the  surface  of  the  stagnant 
and  stinking  water. 

"The  milk  Itself  should  not  pass  un- 
analyzed,  the  produce  of  faded  cabbage 
leaves  and  sour  draff,  lowered  with  hot 
water,  frothed  with  bruised  snails,  car- 
J   .  —         T^^A  through  the  .streets  In  open  palls. 

 wil'l'lfm'f'' ^'''''">    exposed  to  overflowings  from  mud  carts, 

Ketcbei......-.-— ciuriotte  _H<4p,«f    spatterlngs  from  coach  wheels.  •  •  • 

"There  is  also  (he  tallowy  rancid  mass 
called  butter  manufactured  with  candle- 
grease  and  kitchen-stuff;  and  their  fresh 
eggs  Imported  from  France  and  Scot- 
land. 

"If  I  would  drink  water.  I  must  quaff 
-  .  .r  James'  play-  the  mawkish  contents  of  an  open  aqne- 

the  versatility  or  ine  oi.      ^^^^  |  ^^^^    exposed  to  all  manner  of  defile- 

ers.    Many  ,^  ^  ^rama    proved  ment.    or  swallow   that  which  comes 

lofore  only  In  s™*"^  .      ;  from  the  Itlver  Thames,  Impregnated 

themselves  ^  "Bers  of  good  voice.  ^^^^  ^^^^       ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Sptece"  ""'">^miSnt.''  ^There    are  minster,  such  as  the  drugs,  minerals 
^5P^ece    la         sonea   that   have   been  and  poisons  used  in  mechanics  and  man- 
many  Mr.      Sohlndler's  ufactures.  enriched  with  the  putrlfylng 
«!;f«ic  is  UkM  of  the  kind  that  Induces  carcasses  of  beasts  and  men." 
the  feet  to  xnotion.  ^       ^  tn  Spite  of  br.  Wiley, 
i    The  regular  members  of  the  cast  were    j  j^^^y  j  have  in  part, repeated 
I  assisted  by  a  large  chorus  that  were  quoted— this  18th  century  voice. 
I  not  lacking  in  aglUty  and  good  looks,  .^.^^^^   whnre  w»»  Wiley  then? 
i  iLT^A  the  one  scene  that  was  used  for  ono  blast  upon  hi«  hot-air  hom 
both  acts  was  appropriately  and  artls-  Were  >>  oTt  i,  an  undealraljly  larse  populsf ' 
tlcally  mounted.                                  .       Just    think    of   It:       Its   sood  old 
1    A  word  of  praise  Is  due  Mr.  (-en-  j,^   wiley,  and  my  friend  and  classmate 
I  cola,   who  conducted.    His    grasp     oi  ^j.    Morse— the    only    member  of  niv 
I  every  situation  was  at  all  tlnraes  evi-  j^^^,    j   Relieve,   who  ever  was  lussy 
I  dent,  and  he  gave  snap  ana  aasn      about  milk— had  both  been  conteini  .r- 
I  the  music.                                       „i„,*''>'  ^'"'i  Matthew  Bramble,  Esq.:  W  ■  il. 
Mr   Friebus  has  a  resonant.  pleasim,j  what'/ 
baritone  voice  that  he  uses  effectiyei;    ^y  answer  is  that  the  airship  would 
and  with  ease.    Mr.  Hawley  was  amus 


voice,  which  Is  broad  but  short.  His 
lower  notes  fall  with  the  full  resonance 
of  a  feather  pillow  •  •  •  one  of  the 
young  tenor's  specialties  Is  to  disap- 
point at  the  most  critical  moments.  The 
times  of  greatest  artistic  need  seem  to 
correspond  with  his  moments  of  'de- 
falllance.'  It  you  don't  know  that 
French  word  look  It  up  In  the  dic- 
tionary with  the  assurance  that  it  Is 
quite  Innocent.  M.  Said  manages  the 
sklrt-lIke  cape  most  cunningly.  Tho 
other  members  of  last  night's  cast  of 
'Faust'  were  not  such  as  to  coax  back 
the  shade  of  Gounod  to  hear  them,  but 
all  In  all  It  was  rather  the  tenor  who 
caused  a  perceptible  thinning  of  the 
audience  before  the  end.  This  per- 
formance doubtless  had  to  be — like  the 
measles — and  it  was  Just  as  well  to  get^ 
It  out  of  the  operatic  system  as  soon 
as  possible." 

'SUN  DODGERS' 


ST   JAMES  THEA'fRE-"The  Isle  of 
Spice,"  a  musical  extravaganza  In  two 
■«i„«</.        Paul  Schln 

William 


acts.  Music  by  Paul  Schlnmer  Stage* 
under  the  direction  of  William  c 
•^'■al=;h.    The  cast: 


i-inaw. 
,  rady . . 


.  .Dndley  Hawley 
. .    CharleB  Abhe 
Theodore  FYlelniH 
T   Barl  Pardon 
Harry  F«a;lnj{ 


~Mi9«  Bftli  PraMllln 
Ij^Y,  I'V''" .'.'.'.'.ii\sa  Ethel  Grey  Tern- 
!l,e  ira  «t„,N,^f,»/ae«.i«  France,  Gale 

2t.t  Q«»  of  N-'c*.-,  M.s,,Bel1a^CaJr.B 
'  •-- —  jjjtjas  Irene  Martin 


Asbens 

yount  Cupid  

Last  night  was  a 


demonstration  of 


Ing  an 


d  found  an  excellent  foil  in  Mr. 

^Mfss  Ethel  Grey  Terry  as  Trinket 
was  dainty  and  bewitching. 


■)X    OPRRA  HOUSE—Verdl's 

l.-ita."    TIk^  cast : 

..Lnlsa 
.Muie.  D.  ■ 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  "  "The  8un 
Dodgers,"  a  "Fanfare  of  Frivolity"  In 
two  acts,  book  by  Edgar  Smith,  lyrics 
and  muslo  by  E.  Ray  Goetz  and  .\.  B. 
Sloan.  First  performance  in  Boston. 
Produced  at  Albany,  N.  T„  Oct  U,  1812 
by  Lew  Fields. 

Praline  Nutlel»h  !  ?Jors  -p  < 

Mra  Honoria  O'Day  Oeorga  W.  M 

P.  V.  Htt'wklnB  Harry  HJ.  ) 

R9sn  Hubba  Nan  BrnriTiai 

Wakeleigh   Knight  Jack  Norwortii 

Poaeeful  Knight  Kitty  Plynn 

Jerry  Hubba  Nat  Plelda 

Todd  Hunter  Denman  Maley 

Sam  Portar  Fred  Duffv 

Bpeadmetr*. .  .James  Grant.  John  Bchaeffei 

Trlxl*  Tumar  Maud  Qra.v 

A  I.«rab  Harry  Clark 

Harry  Oooda  ,  David  Stamper 

Officer  Muldoon  Jamea  Dyaol 

When  the  "Sun  Dodgers"  was  pro-i 
duced  at  Albany,  Miss  Eva  Tanguay 
was  the  bright  particular  star.  'When 
It  was  first  performed  In  New  Y'orU, 
Miss  Tanguay  was  conspicuous  by  hci 
absence,  and  Miss  Bessie  Wynn  wa> 
,  the  chief  one  of  "the  feminine  con- 
tlrigent"  to  quote  from  the  dictionary 
of  phrases  dear  to  the  press  agents  ot 
burlesque  theatres. 

And  now  "The  Sun  Dodgers"  give.'? 
opportunity   to   Miss   Bayes   and  Mr. 
Norworth  to  exploit  their  marital  hap 
I  plnesB  and  advertise  themselves  to  th< 
i  great  joy  of  the  audience. 
I     Not   since   Mr.    and   Mrs.  Hsnsohe 
sang  together  here  In  concert  has  Bos- 
ton  seen   such   conjugal  endearments 
on  the  stage.   This  la.  Indeed,  refresh- 
ing In  these  days  of  sudden  matrimo- 
nial changes,  transfers  and  promotions 
In  the  theatrical  and  operatic  World. 

"The  Sun   Dodgers"  Is  In  effect  a 
vaudeville  show,  with  songs,  most  o: 
them  pointless  and  tuneless,  a  mono- 
logue   for    Mr.    Monroe,    a    double-  ! 
headed  policeman,  a  trick  cow,   like-  | 
wise  a  trick  tJfirse..  an  unusually  fresh  j 
and   attractive  chorus  of  girls  hand- 
somely dressed  and  well  trained,  little 
dancing     that     attracted  attention, 
though  Mr.  Clark  was  earnest  In  an 
acrobatic  way. 

Miss  Bayes  wore  handsome  eostume'! 
and  she  and  Mr.  Norworth  sang  In  their 
familiar  and  iiopular  manner.  Unfortu- 
nately the  BongH  themselves  were  not  n,, 
good,  as  those  sung  by  them  In  past  sea- 
none.  The  two  singers,  also  excited 
laughter  by  their  burlesque  melodra- 
matic scene  In  which  Miss  Bayes  con- 
fessed that  she  had  been  untrue  to  hev 
husband;  that  she  had  seen  the  sun  rlr" 
In  the  sunles.s  city;  had  drank  the  mllu 
Of  a  cow  and  afterward  met  the  cow ; 
she  had  persisted  In  her  shameless  cor.- 
^  duct,  and  enticed  other  women  to  take 
now  be  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  Fiu  jthe  dow  i«ard  path,  forsaking  the  nor- 
tliis  wabbling,  rotating  ami  revolvhiK  mat  life  of  cocktails  and  the  life  of  the 
demon  which  has  been  haiuloU  us  t  •  ^Vhite  Way. 

live  i-n,  would  he  like  the  .subway  diw  ^11  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Flshei 

Ing  rush  hours,  on  account  <■!'  the  la^  .,t;  ilie  llfo  of  the  show.  Air.  Monroe 
ot  space  on  Its  surface  to  aciommodiiii  j„  oM  of  the  very  few  comedians  who 
the  human  beings  saved  troin  early  or  )„  female  dress  are  not  vulgar. 
late  death.  And  In  spite  of  the  deplor-  night  he  was  very  amusing,  except  in 
able  fact  that  Dr.  Wiley  was  not  r  jong  monolopue.  which  was  built  of 
T,OTi(lon  during  the  latter  part  of  thin  material.  In  the  scenes  with  Mr. 
I'  .  ntury,  1  am  Informed  that  XjCu  ■■  ,  ;,a  „g^g  j^oll  and  his  own  enjoy 
till  Inhabited.  H.  J.  1..  ehared  by  every  one  In  the 

"d.  iiidii  iice.     Mr.  Fisher  was  deli:-,'htfuliv 

dry,  as  In  his  remark  to  M  - 


Mow  the  wise  speeches  af  these  silly  souls 
proceed  from  one  of  tbeae  reasons:  either  j 
because  falklns  mucb,  and  shooting  often, 
they  must  needs  hit  the  mark  sometimes, 
though  not  by  elm,  by  hap;  or  else,  becaus. 
a  fpol'a  "medlocrltor"  la  "optlme";  Senst- 
from  his  mouth,  a  sentence;  and  a  tolerable 
apeech  cried  up  for  an  apothegm;  or  lastly, 
because  God  may  aometlmes  Illuminate  them, 
and  especially  towards  their  death,  admH 
them  to  the  possession  of  some  part  at  reasc.v, 

Lacking  In  Incident. 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

Tonight  I  read  In  the  columns  of  ai.^ 
esteemed  contemporary  of  a  play  now 
being  performed  In  which,  according  to 
'the  reviewer,  the  sister  of  an  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  kills  tho 
leader  of  a  band'  of  "white  slavers,"  and 
later  has  sent  to  her  a  finger  of  an- 
other assistant  United   States  distrlc* 
attorney  to^  show  her  that  the  band  Is, 
Ifeeplng  watch  upon  h^r.  1 
A  little  later  the  reviewer  says:  "The 
piece  13  utterly  lacking  in  Incident." 
What  particular  protuberance,  a  nose  , 
an  ear  or  what  ntot  of  the  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  do  you 
think  should  have  been  sent  to  avoid] 
3uchacrltlclsm7^^^^^^^g  BRUNO. 
Suburbia.  Dec.  23, 1912. 

The  Coach  Trick. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Practical  jokes  are  no  longer  In  favor 
in  reputable  adult  circles,  but  they  were 
still  a  popular  form  of  amusement  among 
the  mature  Bloods  ot  the  forties  and 
later.     At    the    old    Bromfield  Sti-eet 
House,  at  the  old  Marlboro  Hotel  on 
Washington  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
head  of  FranWln  street,  at  tho  Exchange 
roftee  Housemen  Devonshire  street,  at 
the  Stackpole  Houae  on  Milk  street,  and 
at  some  of  the  other  local  hostelrles  of 
the  past,    many   practical   jokes  were 
conceived  and  executed.  I  was  reminded 
of  this  the  other  nlKht  when  I  took  i 
down  the  volume  of  Hazlltt,  which  re- 
calls "Mr    Northcote's  Conversations, 
for  bed-time  reading,  as  recommended  tn 
As  the  World  Wags  a  short  time  ago. 
In  the  book  I  found  this  anecdote  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont.   He  was  "going  In  a 
coach  to  a  tavern  with  a  party  of  gay 
youn^  town  men.    The  waiter  came  to 
the  coach  with  a  light,  and  as  he  was 
holding  this  up  to  the  others,  those  who 
had  already  got  out  went  round  and 

getting  in  at  the  opposite  coach  door 
came  out  again,  so  that  there  seemed  no 
end  to  the  procession,  and  the  waiter 
ran  Into  the  house  frl,?htened  out  of  hts 
wits.  The  same  story  is  told  of  Swift 
and  four  clergymen  dressed  in  canoni- 
cals." ^, 

Now  this  recalls  the  fact  that  the  late 
Edward  Harrigan  employed  a  similar 
device  in  one  of  his  .plays  wherein  he 
satirized  the  overcrowdfcg  of  hacks  on 
funeral  occasions.  HarriPTn  was  a  bright 
New  Yorker  of  humble  origin,  who 
from  a  song  and  dance  man  developed 
In  to  a  popular  playwright  and  come- 
dian, but  Mazlitt  would  hardly  have 
come  In  the  way  of  his  reading,  so  It 
may  be  supposed  th^t  the  trick  was 
^ell  known  among  his  early  associates 
of  the  days  of  "Paddy  Duffy's  Cart." 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
amusement  lights,  and  the  deception, 
after  all,  was  onl.v  a  variation  of  the 
old  pli-cus  fake,  which  used  the  same 
children  over  and  over  again  to  feed 
the  meclianlcTl  giant  of  long  ago. 

Rough'  and  Poor  Jokes. 

But  to  return  to  our  practical  jokes. 
A  comparatively  harmless  one  was  car- 
ricl  out  when,  at  one  of  tlie  old  hotels, 
the  Marlboro,  I  think,   a  rather  con- 
ceited man  was  persuaded  to  take  part 
In  a  height-measuring  contest.  He  stood 
against  a  door  while  his  altitude  was 
marked  by  the  blade  of  a  penknife, 
which  deprived  him  ot  his  wig  when  ' 
he  turned  around  to  see  hla  measure- 
ment.   Tnis  ws^  a  bald  performance 
which  amused  every  one  present  except 
himself.    .V  more  repulsive  joke  which 
I  saw  111  ihp  yard  of  an  inn  when  I  was 
a  verv  -mall  boy  was  the  defacing  of 
;,  v.  .  !i  I  :io\vn  musician,  who  had  fallen 
UM-  too  copious  potations.  He 
to  look  like  "Jim  Crow"  Rice,  j 


then  a 
i)f  his 

O'lr  I 


ir;i  •    in  one 
,  ujoyed 


,1,   tor  his  ii 


irafllng  ot 


il    L.l    111.  loil. 

M  r  I  ester  Cent 

A  Good  Ending. 

11,0  World  \Vii(;s-. 


I  n 


Pi' 


•  vcr  heard  any  other  ending  to 
Tuckpr"  than  this: 


IV  Pood, 
,  cW«  on. 
J.  B.U 


TWO  SOLOISTS 
AT  SYMPHONY 

Br.  Muck  was  unablo  to  conduct  the 
boncert   of   the   Symphony  Orchestra 
yesterday    afternoon,    and  Mr.  Urack 
aealn  took  his  place.    Dr.  Muck  expects  ; 
■urely  to  conduct  the  concerts  of  next  J 
Week.  I: 

The  program  of  the  11th  public  re-  j 
hearsal  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Corlolanus"  Beetlioren 

Toeoatn  In  n  minor  for  organ  P.ach 

OoBcrrto  In  A  major  for  tIoIIu  Sln.lln';? 

Sfinphony  lu  r  major,  No.  3  Brahms 

There  were  two  soloists  yesterday — 
Mr.  Noack,  the  second  concert  master, 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  the  orgatilst  of  thu 
orchestra.  Slndlng's  concerto  Is  not 
well  known  to  the  general  public.  Mr. 
Wlnternltz  played  It  here  seven  years 
ago,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  years 
a  man,  according  to  tradition,  changes 
his  skin,  also  his  ears  and  taste,  unless 
he  be  a  hidebound  conservative  and  i 
creature  of  prejudices.  But  Mr.  Noack's 
performance,  excellent  as  it  was  In 
certain  ways,  did  not  materially  alter  tho 
opinion  of  those  who  remembered  this 
concerto. 

The  orchestral  portion  ot  It  Is  much 
more  effective  than  the  solo  part. 
Nothing  Is  given  to  the  solo  Instrument 
so  striking  as  the  orchestral  opening 
with  its  pompous  stride  and  genuine 
fire;  nor  has  the  solo  violin  any  page 
BO  Impressive  as  the  measures  for  'cellos 
and  double  basses  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  section.  Too  often  the  en- 
trance of  the  violin  seems  an  unwar- 
rantable interruption.  There  Is  no  need 
of  alluding  to  real  or  fancied  deminis- 
cences  in  this  music.  The  well-schooled 
violinist  may  find  a  little  Brahms, 
Dvorak,  Bruch,  in  the  thematic  ma- 
terial; the  average  hearer  may  be  led 
ocoasionallv  to  think  ot  Grieg;  but  there 

Is  no  flagrant  or  fragrant  plagiarism.   _  _  

There  are  pages  admirably  worked  for  emphasis  as  left 

the  orchestra,  pas.sages  with  markea 
vitality.  The  wonder  is  that  the  solo 
part  is  generally  so  uninteresting. 

The  program  was  agreeably  varied 
by  the  inclusion  of  Bach's  Toccata 
with  the  fugue  in  D  minor,  the  toccata 
that  Is  known  to  pianists  by  Tausig's 
transcription.  The  toccata  is  dra- 
matic and  in  the  better  style  of  Buxte- 
hude,  who  was  singularly  imaginative 
in  the  structure  and  the  harmonic  col- 
oring of  his  organ  pieces.  U  showed 
he  played  dramatically,  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  si.gnificant  holds  and 
long  pauses.  Mr.  Marshall  gave  an_  in 
teresting  performance,  although 
toccata  might  have  been  read  with 
more  eloquence  and  t!ie  pace  of  the 
fugue  should  have'  been  a  little  faster 
and  more  steadily  maintained. 

The  overture  to  "Coriolanus"  was  well 
played  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
those  unaccountable  slip.^  that  occur 
sometimes  even  in  a  performance  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Urack  was  not  so  happy  In  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Symphony  ^^y  B'-^-h™''  have  a  statue  is  also  entertaining.  They 
that  of  Schumann  s  last  week.  „„,.,„,  ^„,„  ^  .t  / 


broken  as  though 
,  ,  ,    .  .  Miess    still    alTectc'd  his 
I    of    hrrath.     Furthermore,  he 
;  his  tender  romance  as  though  It 
n.  ,        battle  song,   which  he  surely 
i  vv.M/  i  not  have  done  had  he  been  lull 
of  hlB  resources.    Later  and  in 
'Ola   the  lu  rolc  passages,  he  sang  effectively. 
Mnio    Mells  sang  the  music  of  Alda 
with  more  marked  Intelligence  than  on 
former  occasions.   There  was  tonal  va- 
Hety    there  was  a  flner  coloring  to  suit 
the  '.noanlng  of  the  text  and  the  signifl- 
cance  of  the  situation.    It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  She  does  not  free  herse» 
from  certain  mannerisms  which  seriously 
Impair  her  dramatic  performance,  such 
aT  tossing  her  head  in  air  and  keeping 
It  in  that  position  till  the  BPectators 
nerk  ,  aches    In   sympathy.     She    Is  a 
comefy  woman  and  has  no  need  of  these 
airs  and  graces. 

Mr.  Gravlna  was  not  every  noh  a 
King,  either  In  voice  or  bearing.  It 
was  his  first  appearance,  and  Prfbab  y 
he  wns  nervous.  It  would  bo  fairer  to 
speak  of  him  when  he  Is  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  stage. 

Mmc.  Gay  sang  the  superb  music  or 
Amncvls  with  breadth,  dignity  ana 
passion.  Mr.  Mardones  was  a  so- 
norous Ramfls.  But  why  do  he  and  the 
prlesls  enter  clean  shaven?  An  Egyp- 
tologist was  seriously  disturbed  last 
night.  He  said  there  was  a  dispute 
whether  the  priests  should  have  shorn 
upper  Hps.  but  they  should  surely  wear  , 
beards,  not  the  chin  beard  of  Unc  e 
Amos,  not  the  beard  that  suggests  ( 
spinach,  but  pontifical  beards.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  the  priests  at  this 
Opera  House  have  always  been  clean 
shaven.  The  Egyptologist  was  also 
disturbed  at  the  sight  of  a  brass  band 
playing  from  notes;  but  this  was  Ver- 
di's fault. 

Mr.  Rossi  was  a  spirited  Amonasro, 
with  wildly  rolling  eyes,  who  sang  dis- 
creetly, and  did  not  drive  out  his  prede- 
cessors from  the  memory. 

The  Priestess  sang  the  Wild  Temple 
song  m  wabbling  tones.  The  chorus  was 
excellent  and  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted 
with  more  care  for  the  Nuances  than 
has  lately  been  his  wont.  The  costumes 
of  the  ballet  in  the  second  act  were  not 
so  beautiful  as  before,  nor  were  the  evo- 
lutions in  tM  Temple  effective. 

This  afternoon  "Haensel  and  Gretel 
will  be  performed  with  Mmes.  Swartz. 
Fisher  and  Claessens  and  Mr.  Hinshaw. 
Mr  Caplet  will  conduct.  An  act  from 
the  ballet  "Coppelia"  will  follow  with 
Mmes.  Galli,  Cronan  and  Downey  and 
Mr  Pulcini.    Mr.  Strony  will  conduct. 

Tonight  "La  Boheme"  will  be  per- 
formed with  Mmes.  Donner  and  Barnes 
and  Messrs.  McCormack,  Fdrnari,  Pul- 
cini. Mardones  and  Tavecchla.  Mr. 
Moranzoni  will  conduct. 


He  would  pronounce  the  word  "damn"  with  ' 
doleful  echo  in 
his  audltois'  ears  a  good  while  after.  And 
when  oatechlst  ot  Christ  college,  In  expound-  -. 
Ing  th«  commandments,  applied  them  so 
home,  able  almost  to  make  his  hearers'  hearts 
tall  down  and  hairs  to  stand  uprlsrht.  But 
in  his  older  age  he  altered  his  voice,  and 
remitted  much  of  his  former  rlgldness.  ' 


Street  Dangers. 

This  talk  about  the  fitting  location  in 
the  city  for  our  statues,  tame  and  under 
restraint,  Is  entertaining  and  profitable. 
One  correspondent  would  have  them 
j'jj'g  strung  along  In  a  line  on  the  embank- 
ment like  the  milestones  on  the  Dover 
road,  Another  would  have  them  all 
huddled  together  in  one  square — the 
Square  of  Horrors— segregated  as  some 
would  have  vice  segregated — so  that  a 
stranger,  thinking  himself  reasonably 
safe  In  a  street,  would  not  suddenly 
come  upon  a  statue,  dormant,  rampant, 
or  at  bay. 

The  talk  about  men  and  women  dead 
and  gone  who  should  or  should  not 


as  in 

He  was  inclined  to  turn  the  first  move 
merit  into  mosaic  work  after  the  exposi 
tlon  of  the  emblematic  figure,  the  bold- 
est stroke  of  Invention  In  the  whole 
Symphony.  The  reading  of  the  Bfec- 
ond  movement  and  of  the  finale  was 
mannered,  but  Mr.  Urack  was  more 
fortunate  in  the  third  movement  which 
was  charmingly  played. 

The   program   of   the  concerts 
week  will  be   as  follows: 

Queen  Mab"  (first  time); 


unfortunately  have  no  voice  In  the  mat- 
ter, and  some  of  them  are  without  des- 
cendants who  could  mow  protect  them 
against  a  raging  and  malevolent  sculp- 
tor. 


More  Hard  Questions 

,\H  tli.i  World  W;u's: 

The  .Sun.l         '       ''1  of  ,f: 
editorial   .  fujo  (Cong.- 

man  Pulo)    i        '  '  ^  not  say  anylh  ■ 
rto  hovv  the  naui.  IB  pronounced.    ,  u. 

you  know  how  It  is  P'-O"";"''^^'",!,.,^  ..n 
^n  tlm  same  Issue  "f  The  Herald  an 
editorial  Jotting  begins  with  the  word 
"Fakirs'  row,"  mewdng 
Trcmont  street  -which  U  oppo*!** 

Granary  burying  grotind.  Is  that  a 
correct  use  of  the  word  "faktrs"?  Is 
not  tho  word  "fakers"  the  one  which 
Hhould  have  been  used?  Is  there  not  a 
wide  difference  between  the  respective  I 
meanings  of  "fakir"  and  "faker"?  In 
the  word  "fakir"  does  not  the  best  usage 
place  the  accent  upon  the  second  sylla- 1 
ble  (as  If  the  word  were  "fakeer")? 

In  the  Talk  of  the  Town  In  the  same 
issue  of  The  Herald  the  National  Cyclo- 
paedia ot  American  Biography  is  spoken 
of  as  "a  standard  publication  of  great 
merit."  But  It  Is  not  so  free  from  errors 
as  a  worlc  of  that  nature  should  be. 
Does  that  work  contain  any  sketch  of 
Christian  Sharps,  the  Inventor  of  what 
were  known  as  Sharps  rifles?  The  Index 
of  the  work  says  (under  "Sharps,  Chris- 
tian," and  under  "Rifles,  breech-load- 
ing") that  such  a  sketch  is  to  be  found 
on  page  517  of  volume  5,  but  the  sketch 
is  not  there.  H.  C. 

Boston. 

I  Courteous  Answers.  | 

'    Xj«t  us  take  the  questions  in  order.  I 

(1)  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Pujo  pro- 
nounces his  name  as  though  it  were 
spelled  "Pe.wjo"— "Jo"  as  In  .To  Jo,  the 
dog-faced  boy.  But  a  man  has  a  right 
to  pronounce  his  name  as  he  pleases. 
There  are  Fergusons  who  throw  a 
heavy  but  genteel  accent  on  the  second 
syllable.  Miss  Geraldlne  Farrar  en- 
courages the  practice  ot  accenting 
strongly  the  last  syllable  of  her  sur- 
name. Her  father,  Sid  ot  the  diamond, 
still  accents  the  first  syllable.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Pujo  pronounces  the  first  syllable 
"Pooh"  as  In  "Pooh  Bah."  All  this  re- 
minds us  of  an  old  joke  In  Vanity  Fair: 

<'A— How  do  you  pronounce  tbe  'g'  In.  lager? 
Soft  as  In  gin?" 
"B— No,  hard  as  In  rout." 

(2)  Rlght-o!  "Faldr"  comes  from  the 
Arabic  and  means  an  Indigent  person,  \ 
"but  specially  applied  to  a  Moham- 
medan religious  mendicant,  and  then 
loosely  and  inacurately,  to  Hindu  devo- 
tees and  naked  ascetics."  This  Is  Col. 
Yule's  definition  accepted  by  the  Oxford 
dictionary.  The  preferred  pronuncia- 
tion is  with  tire  accent  on  the  final  syl- 
lable. 

"Faker",  is  a  cant-word,  coming  from 
i  the  verb  "fake,"  which  originally  meant 
to  do  or  do  for,  that  is,  plunder,  wound, 
kill  or  to  put  into  shape  for  purposes 
1  of  deception.  Much  later  it  came  to 
[mean  to  "cook"  or  dress  up  news  for 
i  the  press.  The  origin  Is  obscure.  Fakir 
and  Faker  have  nothing  In  common. 
"Fakers'  Bow"  should  have  been  the  ^ 
phrase.  . 

We  know  nothtas  about  the  dictionary 
to  which  you  refer.  We  get  along  very 
well  with  Jeremy  Collier's  "Great  His- 
torical, Geographical,  Genealogical  and 
Poetical  Dictionary,"  two  volumes,  folio,  j 
1701,  the  third  volume  1705.   It  is  Indeed  i 
j  an  artesian  well  of  information.  The 
:  superficial  may  say  that  this  encyclo- 
!  paedia  comes  dowri  only  to  1705.  But 
i  ha.s  anything  really  worth  while  hap- 
pened since  then?  Boston,  Mass.,  is  de- 
I  scribed  therein  as  a  "large  and  spacious 
town  composed  of  several  well  ordered 
streets,  graced  with  fair  and  beautiful 
houses  and  well  inhabited  by  merchants 
and  tradesmen  who  drive  a  considerable 
commerce."      Is  it  not  pleasanter  to 
think  of  those  streets  than  to  ee«  and 
smell  the  streets  of  UU? 


Garden  Heroes.  | 

Tlie  Herald  iccenl;Jy  spoke  of  the  cor- ' 
respondence  in  London  concerning  the| 
next  proposed  statue  in  honor  of  W.  S.  QU-j 
Holbrooke,  bert;  how  some  do  not  wish  him  to  be! 
old  Italian  clothed  in  modern  dress,  and  others  In-  i 


aria  (Miss  Gerhardt,  soprano) ;  BrahmsJ  sist  on  the  carved  expression  of  hl<s 
academic  overture;  Strauss,  songs  whimsicality.  It  is  no  longer  the  cus- i 
with  orchestra  —  Movgen.  WiegenliedJ  torn  to  represent  In  marble  or  bronze  a' 
Caecllla  (Miss  Gerhardt) ;  Bruckner]  warrior,  statesman,  philanthropist,  cler-  | 
symphony  No.  7.  :  gyman,  poet,  in  the  state  of  nudity  that  j 

Iwas  not  displeasing  to  the  "ancients." 

When  Pigalle  was  at  work    on  a'' 
statue  of  Voltaire,  the  King  of  Sweden' 
Verdi's  went  to  his  studio  in  Paris  to  see  the! 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON    OPERA  HOUSE 
"^da."  Mr.  Moranzoni,  conductor. 

n  Re  Mr.  Grartnt 

Amnerls  ^^me.  Gay 

AWs  Mme.  Mells 

Kadames  :  Mr.  Zenatcllo 

Bimfls  Mr.  Mardones 

Amonasro  Mr.  Rossi 

On  Messaggloro  Mr.  Glacrone 

"Aida"  was  performed  last  night  for 
t&e  first  time  this  season.   Mme.  Mella 
Mr.  Zenatello  made  their  first  ap- 
•ance  this  season;  Mr.  Gravlna  was 
d  hero  for  the  first  time,  and  Mr. 
il  took  the  part  of  Amonasro  for  the 
time  In  Boston.    It  should  have 
a  brilliant  occasion;  but  there  have 
more    spirited    performances  of 
a"  In  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
r.  Zenatello  at  first  led  the  hearer  to 
eve  that  the  dlstlnpiUshed  tenor  was 


model.  He  then  said  that  if  he  were 
called  on  to  subscribe,  it  would  be  to 
buy  a  coat  to  cover  the  naked- 
ness. Was  it  Diderot  who  wrote  apro-. 
pos  of  this:  "A  poet,  historian,  philoa-i 
opher,  should  be  naked  only  when  he' 
takes  his  bath,  and  that  is  no  time  to 
paint  him,  unless  the  philosopher  be 
named  Seneca,  and  the  bath  be  his  last. 
Pigalle  does  not  know  how  to  drape. 
Give  to  tills  statue  a  colossal  form,  put 
Jove's  thunderbolt  or  the  torch  of  Pro- 
metheus In  its  hands  instead  of  a  pen, 
and  you  would  not  he  shocked  at  Its 
nakedness,  especially  if  you  put  the 
statue  In  a  garden."  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  any  undraped  statue  of  a 
Bostonlan  should  be  placed  in  the  Pub- 
lic Garden,  which  still  lacks  a  pair  of 
bulbuls.  Tliere  still  remains  the  impor- 
tant question  of  whiskcrage.  If  a  man 
sported  Piccadilly  weeocr.';,  should  they 
be   immoitaliised  in  In-tmze? 


Mr.  Caplet  Conducts  Humper- 
dinck's  "Haensel  and  Gretel" 

By  PHIL4P  HALE. 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE— Hiimper- 
dinck's  "Haensel  und  Grete!,"  followed 
by  the  first    act  of    Delibes's  ballet, 
"Coppelia."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted  the  ^ 
opera  for  the  first  time  and  Mr.  Strony  j 
led  the  ballet. 

HaenB>-'   Miss   Swart«  I 

Gretn   Miss  Fisher, 

Qerlni.k<  Mme.    Claessens  ^ 

Th<,  W'tch  Mme.  Claessens! 

Th"  .sandman  Mme.  De  Courcy  [ 

Th-  Dewman  Miss  Sharlow 

j,^,.er  Mr.    Hinshaw  | 

Humperdlnck'.s  Opera  was  performed  ; 
yesterday  to  the  joy  of  many  children ' 
hi  the  audience  for  the  first  time  this  , 
season.    It  has  been  conducted  at  this  , 
cpe)  a  house  in  times  past  by  Mr.  Good-  . 
rich  and  Mr.  Weingartner.  Yesterday 
Mr.  Caplet  led.    It  is  fair  to  Infer  from  I 
tiiis   that   he    likes    the    music    which  j 
wraild    seem    not   to    accord    with    the  ■ 
ultra-modern  l  aiions  of  French  tasts. 
I    "Haensel  <;t  (Jretel"  \v-a.s  brouglit  out  i 
;it  the  Opera  i.'oinlque  In  Paris  in  1900.1 
Jliss  Rioton,  who  had  created  the  parti 
'of   Louise   nbout   four   months  before, 
took  the  part  of  Gi-etel,  and  the  con-' 
trast  betneen  the  gushing  and  warm- 
blooded  young  woman  of  Charpentier's 
"musical  romance"  and  the  little  Gretel 
miist  havf?  struok  her  sense  of  humor. 
M.    Messager.    who   co.-iducted    at  the 
Opera  Comique.  was  reproached  for  un- 
Ichaining  all  the  sonorities  of  the  or- 
Ichestra  and  allowlijg .  the  voices  to  be 
'covered.    Was  It  his  f.iult?    We  hiive  : 


'  ver  heard  the  ■  the~dfche 
a  did  not  drown  u.,  j.ngers. 
Instead  of  apealUng  about  the  per- 
i  ':niance-fov  tin:  frollc.«ioine  Haensel, 
I  lie  delightfully  acted  Gretel.  the  fear- 
some witch  have  long  given  plefteul-p  to 
the  public— let  im  consider  for  a  moment 
thr>  opera  Itself. 

It  may  Justly  be  said  that  as  a  Ktage 
work  it  la  far  superior  to  the  dreary 
and  symbolical  "Koenigs  Kinder"  of 
Humperdlnck.  Is  he.  after  all,  a  man  of 
one  opera,  as  Mascagnl  Is  tli  c  imposer 
of  "Cavalleria  Uuslicana?"  l-iUv  Mas 
cngnl  ho  was  fortunate  In  li"-  llhretio 
Kiven  to  him;  for  the  true  >  larm  of 
■'Ifa.  nspl  und  Gretol"  Is  In  tijc  naivete 
<  f  the  story,  which  appeals  i"  vis  all, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  folk-song 
theme.?.  As  long  as  the  composer  is  sat- 
isfied with  treating  the  embject  lightly, 
he  writes  good  operetta  music,'  but  no 
better  than  that  of  Offenbach,  Lecocq, 
Suppe  or  Johann  Strauss.  When  he 
viishes  to  he  impressive  in  the  Wagner- 
ian manner,  he  is  bombastic  and  dull. 
His)  orchestra,  which  slio.uld  talk  with 
little  children,  then  looks  on  them  as 
whales  and  thunders  accordingly.  ' 

Probably  the  woryt  pages  in  the  score 
—the   worst    In   violation    of  aesthetic 
fitness— are  those  that  accompany  the 
vision  of  guardian  angels.  Fortunately 
the  younger  spectators   are  interested 
chiefiy  in  what  passes  on  the  sta-sre  and 
»ri'  not  inclined  to  discusi  tlie  works 
of   the   post- Wagnerian    sr'hool  They 
f.:ialch  a  "foarful  joy 
witch  and  applaud 
The  older  in  the  audi' 
the  chapters  of  Lecky  oii  witciicran. 
that  terrible  book,  "The  Sorceress," 
Michelet,  or  "The.  Wonders  of  the  In- 
visible World,''  by  Cotton  Mather,  D.  : 
D..  are  not  displeased  at  seeing  this  | 
witch  cavorting  on  the  stage  and  shoot- 
ing through  the  air. 

It  i.-<  better  to  believe  In  spells  and 
the  evil  eye  than  in  nothing  at  all.  We 
welcome  the  supernatural  on  the  stage 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Statue  in 
"Don  Giovanni"  to  the  spectre  In  "Ua 
Habanera,"  whose  typical  tune  is  as 
haunting  aj  tha  old  Ghost  melody  of 
"'The  Corsican  Brothers."  Spectators, 
old  and  young,  can  find  pleasure,  then, 
in  '"Haensel  und  Gretel"  without  being 
iserlou.sly  disturbed  by  Humperdlnck"* 
jnuslc. 

Delibes's  music  l.s  a  Joy,  although 
thero  are  wild-eyed  partisans  of  the 
ulti-a-modern  school — even  Cesar  Franck 
la  to  them  "old  hat"— -wlio  sneer  at  De- 
llbe.i  as  they  pjoh-pooli  Mas.senet  and 
Hlzet.  And  seeing  '  Ccppclia"  we  think 
urrfictionataly  of  a  ,  scene  in  "Contes- 
iV  llotflnann."  • 


'La 


MISS  DONITEE  AS  MIMI 

Large  Audience  Sees  Puccini's 
Boheme." 

BO.STON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"La  Boheme."  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 
ducted. —  jr~ 

Kodolfo  i'./,..TI''.  .  ..Mr.  McCormack 

Marcello  /  Mr.  Fornarl 

Sohaimard    Mr.  PnUlnl 

  .Mr.  Mardones 

Bcnolt.' Alclndoro.  -Mr.  Taveochla 

Mim!  :  -Miss  ' 

MuHc-tta  Mil 

Parplitr.ol  Mr. 

fcergerte  Del  DoganSere  Mr.  > 

The  popularity  of  the  opera  and  the 
unusual  strength  of  the  cast  brought 
out  one  of  the  largest  Saturday  night 
i  audiences  of  the  season  to  see 
"Boheme"  last  night.  The  performance 
was  in  ail  ways  worth  attending.  Misa 
Donner  distinguished  herself  by  present-' 
'  Ing  an  altogether  lovable  Mlml.  Her 
voice  mot  the  requirements  of  the  little 
flower  girl  and  her  acting  was  capital. 
Misa  Dereyne  put  all  the'  action  Into  her 
part  that  one  could  ask  for. '  She  went 
through  the  tempestuous  scenes  with 
Maroello  with  great  spirit. 

Of  Ms.  McCormack  it  ■  may  be  said 
that  he  sang  iu  his  usual  delightful  ■ 
manner.  The  action  was  halted  once  or 
twice  in  order  to  allow  the  audience  to 
express  Its  keen  approval  of  him.  Mr. 
Fonarl  was  able  to  bring  out  the  pleas- 
ing qualities  of  his  voice.  Mr,  Pulcini 
and  Mr.  JJardones  met  the  requirements 
of  their  parts  satisfactorily. 

Quite  accidentally  Mr.  Fornarl  put  a 
little  more  realism  into  his  part  than 
I  ho  intended  when  at  the  end  of  the 
1  third  act  as  he  throws  his  hat  at  the 
retreating  Musetto,  he  took  too  firm  a 
hold  and  cast  off  his  wig  as  well.  Th^ 
audience  laughed  and  he  showed  that 
he  appreciated  the  humor  of  the  in- 
cident when  he  was  called  with  the 
others  before  the  curtain. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Has  Shakespeare's  "Trollus  and 
Cresslda"  been  performed  in  Boston 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living, 
or  at  all?  Mr.  J.  B.  Clapp  can  find  no 
record  of  a  performance.  We  fall  to 
find  one  of  any  In  New  York.  ■ 

It  was  stated  recently  in  London  that 
the  play  has  been  on  the  stage  only 
twice  since  Shakespeare  d'^d-  In  190. 
Charles  Fry  brought  H  back  to  th>. 
Sre  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  o-, 
June  26.  1907,  discussed  the  question 
whether  Trollus 

three   syllables   or  ^ /''«y"t^^^%„f°H 

roted  that  while  Panda,-U3 

whoUy  esUmable  person   in  Chaucer  s 
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vprsi  thy    -I'li";',        "'IS  reseiAt'.i 

spearo   lo  make  him  wholly 
ble.      Furthermore,     as  Mr. 
Steele  then  pointed  out,  our 
I  rider"  In  the  present  evil  slg- 
1,  :   ai:.  f.  was  used  In  English  literature 
)>.  r  .re    Shakespeare's    play    was  pro- 
(luicd.    As  a  matter  of  fact  Lydesay 
uaed  It  In  1630.    The  latest  production 
of  "TroUua  and  Cresslda"  was  by  the 
Ell««.b«than    Stage    Society    and  Mr. 
WlUtam  Poel  at  the  King's  Hall.  Covent 
Garden,  the  10th  of  this  month. 


dh  polishing  the  pessimism  of  Troilus."  ' 
This  might  have  been  Tnrltten  by  a  Ger-  Snndry 
man. 

'  But  Mr.  Poel  insists  that  "Trolius  and  Btage 
Cresslda"  wag  probably  written  with  ob-  Ijotes 
JiBct  of  satirizing  Chapman's  exti-ava-  JJiovea 
gant  claims  for  the  ethical  teaching  of  been  shown  on  thr  , ' 
Homer's  Iliad.  The  answer  of  the  Times  They  start  with  Jean 
la  refreshing:    "We  don't  believe  that    .  ,    ,  y-rpaA 

Shakespeare  or  any  other  true  artist  <>'  »  °'  „ 

ever  wrote  anything  in  that  way.    He     "Aiter   the  Opera,  . 


"Ijee 


1  i-s,"  have 
in  u  in  London. 
Valjean's  theft 

translated  from 


II  ri  fl 


K!ni:swnr  dh  Saturday  there* 


111.. 


Ill 


£^  Mr.  Peers  proflnc- 

tlon  was  as  strange 

Cynloal  ^    ^he    play  Itself. 

Prodnction  The  Times  dwelt  on 
the  ugliness  of  It.  "Not  the  homely- 
ugly  which  Shakespeare  elsewhere  would 
often  give  you.  out  of  his  sympathy  for 
all  sides  of  our  earthly  nature,  even  the 
roughest,  but  the  morally  ugly,  exhibited 
with  a  kind  of  mischievous  glee!  The 
mincing,  detestable  Cresslda!  The  mop- 
ing, 'degenerate'  Trolius!  The  cynically 
false  Dlomed !  •  •  •  As  to  the  prin- 
cipal lovers  In  the  old  tale.  Homer's 
lovers,  Paris  and  Helen,  they  seem  to  be 
presented  as  merely  frivolous  Idlers,  he 
lolling  on  a  couch,  she  twanging  a  guitar 
and  maJcing  very  poor  fun  with  Pan- 
darus.  In  short,  all  the-  'amorlstlc'  side 
of  the  play  would  cure  even  Don  Juan 
himself  of  any  fancy  for  love." 

The  Greeks  in  this  production  were 
dressed  fcs  Elizabethan  soldiers;  the 
Trojans  Jn  the  flamboyant  Renaissance 
olaasic  costume  of  contemporary  masques, 
and  tlie  Prologue 'In  full  armor.  Several 
male  parts  were  given  to  girls.  The 
stage  was  In  tiers,  and  In  the  tent  oft 
It  AchlUei  sv^lked,  and  through  It  pro- 
cessions passed.  Councils  of  war  and 
conversation  pieces  were  held  at  the 
back  of  the  stage.  Achilles  wore  top 
boots ;  Thersltes  was  clad  as  an  Eliza- 
bethan clowTi ;  Pandarus  talked  with  a 
vulgar  cockney  twang.  Thersltes,  a  most 
repulsive  figure,  was  apparently  a  Scotch- 
man. He  was  played  by  a  woman. 
Cresslda  had  a  falsetto'  and  a  prancing 
gait.  "She  was  repulsive-attractive ; 
there  was  something  In  her  that  ren- 
dered the  fascination  of  Troilus  and 
Diomed  by  no  means  absurd."  The  Dally 
Chrr.nlcle  says  that  she  was  represented 
as  "an  affected  rusee  spinster  of  about 
30.  who  spoke  In  a  slow,  languid  voice, 
famHIar  to  all  too  many  modern  flats 
rrd  drawing  rooms."  Achilles  and 
I'utrocles  smoked  pipes  of  tobacco. 


Inqnirlei 

Into  "Troilus 
and  Cressida" 


The  tragedy  has 

excited  and  baffled 
the  curiosity  of 
the  commentators 


ai.<J  the  general  reader.  Did  Shake- 
speare Intend  It  to  be  "a  grand  history 
piece  In  the  robust  style  of  Albert 
Durer?"  Ulricl  thought  It  wae  written 
"to  warn  the  world  against  the  over-  I 
valuation  and  idolatry  of  heroes." 
(^olcridge  found  the  characterization  of.' 
It  riitruult,  but  he  finally  made  up  his; 
ijilrid  that  Shakespeare's  ruling  impulse  ) 
vas  "to  translate  the  poetic  heroes  of 
paganism  into  the  not  less  rude,  but 
more  Intellectually  vigorous,  and  more 
fpatiirely  warriors  of  Christian  chivalry 
;iim1  o  substantiate  tlie  distinct  and 
gi.v  -ful  profiles  or  outlines  of  the 
Hi  mcrlc  epic  Into  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  romantic  drama."  Hazlltt  did 
not  dive  so  deep.  Mark  the  beginning 
of  his  essay:  "This  Is  one  of  the  most 
loose  and  desultory  of  our  author's 
plays;  It  rambles  on  Just  aa  It  happens, 
but  It  overtakes,  together  with  some 
Indifferent  matter,  a  prodigious  number 
of  his  fine  things  in  its  way.  Troilus 
himself  is  in  character;  he  is  merely 
a  common  lover  •  •  •  The  characters 
of  cresslda  and  Pandarus  are  very 
amusing  and  Instructive."  And  this  es- 
say contains  a  statement  that  the  ex- 
tractors of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers 
might  well  ponder;  "Shakespeare  never 
committed  himself  lo  his  characters.  He 
trifled,  laughed,  or  wept  with  them  aa 
he  chose.  He  has  no  prejudices  for  or 
against  them,  and  It  seems  a  matter 
of  perfect  Indiff-jrence  whether  he  shaU 
be  !n  Jest  or  earnest." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  of  London,  con- 
.■  louring  Mr.  Poel's  production,  waxed 
.  lorjuent  over  the  play.  "In  the  throes 
of  some  conviction  of  the  shame  and 
Bliameiessness  of  humanity,  he  (Shake- 
speare) sat  down  to  write  the  drama  of 
disillusion,  of  the  negation  of  faith  and 
hope  and  love.  He  set  himself  to  show 
the  world's  heroes  fools  and  Iwutes,  the 
world's  desire  cheap  beyond  all  cheap- 
ening, the  great  adventures  of  life  a 
wrangling  about  ,Uh  and  life  Itself  ;i 
vile,  abominable  frenzy.  When  he  had 
put  Into  the  work  some  of  his  deepest 
lliought,  some  of  his  most  consummate 
art.  he  found  that  Its  logical  conclusion 
was  Thersltes.  If  any  man  really  lived 
by  thn  creed  of  'Troilus  and  Cressida' 
s'lch  as  its  Thersltes  was  he  must  needs 

I    K      :^iniself    a    creature    who  had 
its  soul  to  feed  on  and  And  Its 
lion  in  the  ugliness  of  corrup- 
nr      No    wonder    that   'Troilus  and 
CrrtifM'lT'  -was  left  unfinished.     Not  in 
ilidt    i'la.  k    poetry  <:ouM  Shakespoare 
rif.llvor  ills  soul.    He  turned  away  to 
trf^K'  ly.    In  the  valley  of  the  shadow 

'f  (Jl.^llUision  he  found  a  new  faith, 
he  world  might  seem  a.  chaos  of  night, 
it  a  man    could    still    believe  man 
■  ■)■■•■  "^nr:  '      diiriiTi     The  poet  who 
.  iltatlon    of  the 
■    time  to  waste 


wrote  it,  we  dare  swear.  Just  because- the  French  of^lelbrach  and  Doequols, 
•he  felt  like  it';  It  was  the  expression  of         T)iayr-a  at  the  Apollo,  London,  tellf 
Jjls  mood— and  not  a  pretty  mood."  1       gtory  of  a  faithless  wife  who  lures  [ 
  ihpr  lover  to  her  rooms  when  her  hus- ( 

A  Letter       ^i-"-  ^h^>-'««  '^^^^^'""Ib^d  is  '  ' 

,  writes    as    follows    from  ^nd  th! 

from  ^jjg  p^,i  jytaj,        ,  husband,  she  m 

Paris    zette  of  Dec.  11 

The 


■atti' 
in  til 

■tinct  bci  iii 
In  the  Pall 
1  Many  a 
I  gains  mori' 
;  of  thp  K'Tf 
relvrrl  f 


to   .ol'iiil  thn 
<H<i  ■' VVasnerile" 
I  i   whole,  the  In- 
^  nsl.l  onc.-"H.  M.  W." 
Mall  Gaaette. 

■omic  song-writer  of  today 
by  .a  single  song  than  some 
inu.siclans  of  the'  past  re- 
the  labors  of  a  lifetime.  There 
istimce,  the  composer  of  "That 
-Ing    Mendelssohn    Tune"  and 
"niilar    transatlantic  melodies, 


absent.  Hearing  a  noise  below  ii  ^ho  is  said  to  be  making  £15.000  a  year, 
nking  It  made  by  the  returning  ;  though  not  yet  25.  "Her  Go  den  Hal 
"  she  makes  her  lover  go  out  I  ^-^6  Hanging  Down  Her  Back  brough 


The   Theatre   Michel   has  revived 
piece   by  MM.   Courteline  and  Plerr 
Wolff,   which   has   been   renamed  "Li 
Cruche."    It  is  clever  and  amusing, 
is  a  curious  study  of  a  young  worn 
of  indecisive  temperament.    She  Is  do 
(lie  and  complacent  and  Incapable 
■^aylng  "No."  And  when,  at  last,  she 
marries  the  man  who  was  quite  willing 
lo  abandon  her  a  little  while  before,  one 
Is  not  quite  sure  whether  she  accepts 
him  because  of  the  difficulty  of  making 
up  her  mind  or  because  she  Is  really  In 
love.-    In  any  case,  one  feels  that  the 
.second  man  would  have  had  an  equal 
chance  had  he  been  equally  persistent. 

The  two  men  are  admirably  con- 
trasted, Lauriane  is  fatuous  and  credu- 
lods,  cowardly  and  talkative.  His  rival, 
Lavernier.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sen- 
timental who  has  suffered  In  his  mid- 
dle aged  affection.  He  loves  Margot, 
whilst  the  other  loves',  principally,  him- 
self, and  conquers  the  lady  merely  out 
0l'egrolsm,  Her  a,cceptance  is  incense  to 

I his  vanity.     She,   on   the  other  hand, 
says  nothing  at  all,  as  If  overwhelmed 
by  the  tempest  she  has  created.  Though 
I  paradoxical,  the  characters  are  strange- 
I  ly  true  to  life.    If  trees  of  strange  foll- 
,  age,  their  roots  are  In  the  good  browTi 
earth. 

M.  Gabriel  Trarieux's  play  In  three 
acts,  at  the  same  theatre,  is  remark- 
able for  his  picture  of  the  old  bachelor, 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  young  woman. 
Berengere  has  gone  through  a  marriage 
ceremony,  but  flees  In  horror  from  her 
old  roue  of  a  husband,  within  a  few 
hours  of  commencing  the  life  in  com- 
mon. And  an  Instinct  leads  her  to 
the  house  of  a  bachelor  friend,  where 
appearances  are  saved  by  the  presence 
of  a  marquise.  The  inevitable  happens. 
She  inspires  the  tender  passion  In  a 
man  who  has  hitherto  resisted  the 
blandishments  of  the  sex,  and,  her 
former  union  being  annulled,  she  is 
united  to  a  more  worthy  husband.  Thus 
ends  happily  the  "Escapade,"  which  Is 
the  title  of  the  play. 

The  subject  Is  charmingly  treated, 
without  the  suggestion  of  offence.  But 
the  principal  feature  Is  the  delineation 
of  Jacques  Selgnetfe,  the  involuntary 
host  of  the  runaway  bride.  He  Is  the 
perfect  type  of  the  dllletante.  He 
dabbles  In  everything,  but  is  good  in 
nothing  —  from  lack  of  concentration. 
Wealthy,  active  In  temperament,  and 
having  no  ties,  he  Is,  to  the  outward 
eye,  favored  of  the  gods;  but  he  floats 
between  periods  of  labor  and  lazInesB 
and  can  confine  his  vagrant  energies  to 
no  fixed  line  of  work. 

His  Is  a  lifelike  portrait  of  numbers  Otj 
beings  who  Just  miss  an  object  in  life.  | 
He  cultivates  the  arts,  flirts  with  litera- 
ture and  publishes  a  book  at  his  own 
expense;  writes  a  play  which  is  impos- 
sible for  the  stage, and  yet  is  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  good  sense.  He  has 
talent  enough  to  know  he  has  none  and 
to  be  a  severe  critic  of  every  one  else. 
^Is  fault  Is  that  he  does  not  try  hard 
enough.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  half- 
eftort.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
author  deal  more  deeply  with  the 
"amateur."  It  Is  a  tempting  subject  for 
the  theatre. 

The  Paris  stage  has  many  defects;  all 
sorts  of  Influences  foreign  to  art  alitect 
It  in  an  adverse  sense;  but  talent,  un- 
commercial, poetical  talent,  has  a 
chance  which  Is  often  denied  It  In  other 
cities.  Among  the  most  liberal-minded 
patrons  of  the  struggling  author  Is  M. 
Antolne,  director  of  the  Odeon,  who 
always  gives  a  large  place  to  poetry. 
And  to  the  honor  of  Paris,  It  still  shows 
an  appreciation  of  verse.  "Le  Double 
Madrigal,"  by  M.  Auzanet,  and  "L'Heure 
des  Tziganes,"  by  M.  Leo  Largnler,  are 
charming  plays  which  have  Just  seen 
the  light  In  the  second  national  theatre 
and  are  a  comforting  comment  on  the 
tendency  of  the  times. 

There  is  an  original  idea  in  Tristan 
Bernard's  "Les  Phares  Soublgou"  at  the 
I  Comedie  Royale.  A  young  woman  dis- 
dains to  appear  virtuous  though  In 
reality  Impeccable,  from  fear  of  ridi- 
cule. She  has  lost  her  fortune  and  is 
,  forced  to  take  service  as  "chaufteuse',' 
with  a  rich  manufacturer  of  motor 
lamps  (hence  the  title,  which  means 
.Soublgou's  lampaj,  and  appears  to  think 
that,  in  placing  herself  In  that  position, 
she  must  accept  all  the  consequences, 
to  the  point  of  burying  her  pride. 
Soublgou  has  no  scruples.  Everything 
Is  fair  game.  But  when  he  kisses  her 
she  boxes  his  ears — as  if  forgetting  her 
pose>  , 

Such  a  revolt  was,  of  course,  instinc- 
tive, rather  than  reasotied.    The  effect 
was    not    dismissal,    but    a  proposal. 
Would  HhP-  marry  him  then  and  there? 
This   is   the   incident   which   gives  life 
and   color  to  the  second  art;   but  the 
first  and  the  third  are  '  ' 
gest  the  reflection  that 
arauslnK    i-'avwright    i.^  i-.- 
quickly  i  •  putatioft.  j 


!  of  the  window,  and  la  then  murdered  by 
a  burglar. 

Mrs.  or  Miss  W.  Brandon  wiote  _ 
Man   With    His    Back    to   the  Kast, 
produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London, 
Dec  9.    The  man  is  an  English  squire 
who   does   not   provide   sanitary  con- 
ditions for  his  cottagers  and  abuses  his 
wife  for  not  giving  him  a  son  and  heir^ 
although   she   has  provided   him  with 
five  daughters.    She  .becomes  a  Chris- 
tian Scientist  and  believes  that  In  seven 
months  she  will  give  birth  to  a  son. 
Her  anticipation  Is  punctually  realized, 
and  then  the  squire  promises  the  ten- 
antry "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth." 
There  is  also  the  story  of  Dr.  Jer- 
volse's  love  for  a  chatty  nurse.    In  her 
leisure  moments— and  her  conversation- 
al energies  left  her  but  few— she  took" 
to  forging  powers  of  attorney  and  alter- 
nately   refusing    and    entreating  the 
caresses  of  the  doctor.    In  the  third  act 
she  donned  a  bluish  gown  trimmed  with 
fur.  In  which  a  discerning  spectator  im- 
mediately recognized  the  sure  and  cer- 
teln  promise  of  dramatic  happenings; 
and  true  enough,  before  the  art  was 
over,  she  had  plumped  herself  down  on 
a  sofa  beside  .lervolee  and  told  him  with  i 
heaving  bosom  that  she  longed  for  hlhi. 
In  the  last  act  she  got  him.  Scattered 
over  this  double  fable  was  a  series  of 
observations  on   woman   suffrage,  bad 
land  laws,  the  necessity  of  disinfecting 
cottages   after   cases   of   consumption,  i 
the   wicked  partiality  of  the  law  to-  ; 
wards  sons  as  compared  with  daughters,  1 
the  need  of  a  new  political  party  in  the 
state  and  a  great  many  other  subjects." 
•   •  •   It  was  an  impressive  occasion." 

Mr.  Titterton  says  of  the  passing  of 
"A  Venetian  Night"  that  the  night  has 
been  but  a  short  one.    "Whether  because 
of  the  attitude  toward  It  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  press  or  because  that  was 
Its  allotted  span  need  not  be  canvassed 
here,  but  the  Judicious  playgoer  must 
weep  to  see  it  end.    It  was  Reinhardt's 
finest  achievement  in  England — far  finer 
than  'The  Miracle.'  and,  unlike  that  huge 
pageant,  quite  innocent  of  offence  to 
religious  sentiment.,  it  dealt  with  the 
affairs  of  sex  after  the  mad  fashion  of 
dreams,   and   It   had   a  splendid  grim 
nightmare   humor  that  Jiept   it  clean- 
It  was  full  of  felicities.  It  was  Inspired 
by  a  grotesque,  inflexible  logic,  and  it 
was  stage-managed  like  a  machine.  It 
had  no  soul,  no  organizing  wUl,  but  in 
nightmare  the  soul  Is  actually  dormant 
and  the  fancy  i-uns  riot  without  a  guide 
(though  with  an  Incubus).    And  because 
It  had  no  soul,  it  had  no  more  drama 
than  the  cinenia  fllm  which  it  sometimes 
so  much  Vesembled.    It  was  admirably 
representative    of   our   age    when  the 
dramatist  is  dead  and  the  stage  man- 
ager and  the  producer  have  usurped  his 
thrpne.    It  was  a  thoroughly  eiijoy^bU: 
and  clean  entertainment,  but,  for  some 
subtle  reason,  it  was  attacked  as  im- 
moral by  a  well  known  Journalist  in  a 
well   known   sheet;   the  rumor  of  the 
attack  reached  Berlin  and  was  gravely 
reverberated  by  an  obscure  newspaper, 
devoted,  I  believe,  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest.    We  may  hope  It  was  not  this 
Imposing     intellectual     entente  that 
brought  a  stimulating  stage  production 
to  so  abrupt  a  conclusion." 

Mr.  Dawbarn  writes  from  Paris:  "Gul- 
try  thinks  the  ]<:ngllsh  theatre  has  made 
great  progress  (hiring  the  past  15  years. 
It  Is  incontestable.  1  may  quote '-anoth- 
er Judge  who  declares  there  Is  more  life 
in  the  English  than  the  French  stage  at 
the  present  moment.  Thla  is  probably 
■JusUfieUt  too.   The  r^aaon  Is  the  baxm 


Its  composer  £20,^00;  "The  Bogey  Man 
yield  I  £10,000   In   composer's  royalties, 
and  ''in  Friendship's-Name,"  introduced 
into   the   musical   comedy   "The  Lady 
Slavey  "    vielded   Us   composer  £6  per 
annum  for  every  note  in  It,  for  several 
yeSJrs.    But  you  have  to  be  a  business 
man  as  well  as  a  musician  to  get  the 
supper  for  your  song.— Dally  Chronicle,  i 
Many  of  the  poets  of  our  day,  from  i 
Henley  onwards,  have  sung  the  shams, ! 
the  bitternesses,   and  the  Joys  ^f  the 
"mummer,"  and  none  has  done  It  with 
a  more  lively  realism  than  Mr.  Arthur 
Stanley    in    "Bedt(3T-d-street  Ballada" 
(Gay  and  Hancock.  Is.),  pedford-street, 
Strand    is  near  the  offices  of  a ,  good 
many  theatrical  agents;  there  Is  also  a 
Bodega  there,  highly  esteemed  by  actors. 
Hence,  doubly,  its  share  In  the  book's 
title    it  is  evidently  for  the  actor  what 
a  certalfi  part  of  Waterloo  Bridge-road 
used  to  be  for  the  music  hall  "artiste.  ' 
Mr.  Stanley  paints,  in  tripping  verse,  ^he 
tyrannies  of  stage  managers,  the  vani- 
ties of  "leading  gentlemen,"  the  cheer- 
ful struggle  of  actresses  to  "get  on" 
and  "keep  straight,"  the  failures  which 
occasionally   result,   an4  the  need  of 
charity  in  Judgment  of  them.    On  ttW 
wholer  he  gives  us  hot  only  a  racy  book 
of  verse  but  something  In  the  nature  of 
an  authentic  piece  of  social  analysls.- 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Michael  Zenga's  Russian  top-boot 
dancers  are  very  fresh  and  barbarous. 
They  are  very  expert,  but  they  are  bet- 
ter than  that.  If  the  top-boot  dance  is 
not  -wild,  it  Is  a  folly,  as  the  cultured 
exhibitions  of  other  Russian  dancers 
have  made  plain.  But  now.  perhaps,  we 
can  let  the  top-boots  rest  In  Jhe  cup- 


board for  a  time.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


In  the 

Musical 


done  by  favoritism  in  giving  roles  to 
players  without  talent,  and  in  the  com- 
mercialism of  some  managers — as  well 
aa  their  short-sightedness — in  accepting 
money  payments  for  mounting  plays. 
At  the  same  time,  the  technic  of  French 
plays  remains  superior,  as  well  as  the 
acting,  though  this  is  less  true  than  it 
was.  The  (conventions  are  Just  as  hard 
to  break  down  here,  if  they  are  better 
founded.  In  physique,  there  Is  no  com- 
pariscHi;  the  English  stage  is  Infirtltely 
better,  and  commands  better  material 
for  thd  chorus.  A  proof  is  Gultry's  in- 
sistence on  English  'show  girls'  for 'Kis- 
met.' 'They  look  better,  and  are  more 
seriously  inclined,'  he  declares." 

"The  Greek  Look,"  a  little  play  pro- 
duced at  the  Coliseum,  London,  is  thei 
look  that  comes  into  the  face  of  an  ao-  j 
tress  who,  rehearsing  the  part  of  a  | 
woman  whose  husband  is  supposed  to  | 
have  died  suddenly,  receives  a  telegram  | 
statiiiK  \ht^t  her  own  husband  has  been] 
killed  hi  an  accident. 

■prom  feature 
of    som^    recent  pre- 
London        m'.eres    has    been  the, 
Journals  absence    of  applausive 
receptions  of  prominent  actors  and  ac-  j 
tresses.    At  the  Savoy,  for  Instance,  at  I 
the  premiere  of  "Twelfth  Night,"  se-v- 
eral   such   receptions  were  attempted, 
onlv  to  hf   iiiimediateiy  hushed  down. 


Alexandre  Wlnogradaky, 
a  n    orchestra  conductor 
well  known  in  Berlin,  VI- 
World  enna  and  Paris,  as  weU  as 
in  Russian  cities,  died  recently  at  Kleft. 
He  was  born  in  IKiS. 
The  Royal  Academy,  ot,  Sweden  Jiaa 

named  as  honorary  memberh  Mme.  Car- 
reno    and    Messrs.    Busonl,  '  ' 

Schillings,  Humperdlnck  and  S^:.  ' 

An  opera,  "Medusa,'  with  a  l;  .-''  ' 
relating  a  love  episode  in  the  life  ol 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  ^''^^^  JZ^rJ^^cl 
man  named  Ludomlr  von  Rozyckl,  m«.l 
with  great  success  at  Warsaw. 

Riccardo  Casalalne,  who  perished  in 
the  disaster  at  Messina,  left  behind  him 
the  opera  "Antopy,"  with  a  libreii-. 
based  on  Dumas  the  Elder's  famous 
play,  Th'e  opera  has  been  produced  Bl 
Palermo,  The  work  is  described  as  un- 
equal, but  far  from  being  wort,hless. 

Massenffs  scores  of  hfS  operas,  ex- 
cept cerfain  ones  of  his  youth  which 
were  burned  with  the  Opera  Coraique  In 
1887,  were  left  by  him  to  the  library  of 
the  Paj-is  Opera, 

Mascagnl's  new  opera,  "Parlslna"<— 
Jlbretto  by  d' Annunzlo— will  contain  a 
duet  for  Ugo  and  Parisina  which  will 
last  not  less  than  35  minutes.  The 
libretto  originally  contained  1730  verses, 
but  the  composer  persuaded  d' Annunzlo 
to  cut  out  250  of  them.  There  will  be 
280  in  the  chorus.  The  first  perform- 
ance will  be  at  IjB.  Scala. 

A  Gallhard's  "Picturesque  Roman 
Scenes,"  for  orchestra,  pleased  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  In  Paris  on  Dec.  1. 
The  movements  are  entitled  "Sunrise  _ln 
the  Campagna,"  "A  Song  Passes,"  "A 
Night  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Villa  Medl- 
cls"  and  "The  Banks  of  the  Tiber."  _ 

'D' Albert's  new  opera,  "S|rocco,"  Is 
based  on  at  book  by  Levetzoft. 

Paul  Pierne,  prlx  de  Rome  of  1904,  has 
written   a    symphonic    poem   in  /three 
parts,  "From  Darkness  to  Light."  There 
Is  an  argument,  a  mixture  of  mythology 
and  Christianity.    His  song, of  Nature 
sleeping  under  the  snow  has  a  violin 
BOlo.    The  Instrumentation,  some  think, 
jls  too  highly  colored.    The  work  re- 
i  celved  honorable  attention  recently  at  a 
I  Colonne  concert  in  Paris. 
I    Miss  Marie  Hall,  they  say,  gave  a  re- 
markable performance  of  Elgar's  violin 
concerto  In  London,  Deo.  .8.^- "It  Is  sel- 
dom that  playing,  the  display  of  sheer 
technic,  gives  unalloyed  pleasunp.  MlSB 
TlaU   •    •    •    with    magical    art  sent 
forth  a  stream  of  beautiful  sounds.  The 
amazing  neatness  of  her  execution.  Its 
olarlty,  and,  above  all.  the  never  falling 
purity  and  sympathy  of  tone  were  quite 
captivating.      At  the  /ack  of  all  this 
there   was   something   else,    for  pure 
technic  must  have  a  controlling  foroe  if 
It  holds  the  attention,  and  that  was  the 
expression  of  Miss  Hairs  own  personal- 
ity.   It  gave  the  playing  tts  character. 
.  the  revelation  of  a  sort  of  essentially 
ifingUi!.  femininity,  gracefulness,  quiet 
!  unobtrusive   charm,  and  an  unworldly 
musical  sensitiveness." 
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tin  <.t  tlie  M.-i  l-.JL"'ll- .1  'i  1  H"  I  .1 
sviedal  notice. 
FnilDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P-  M. 

1  Mi  M,  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  aymphony 
i  stra.  Dr.  Karl  MucV?  conductor.  See 
I !  notice. 

,  ,  ,  K DAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.  PI»»o 
roiltal  hv  Miss  Tina  Lernor.  FrmcK- 
Baupi  pVeluiie,  Vugua  and  VarlatlOM; 
Dohii!iii\l.  Khapsotlle  In  C  major;  ScW- 
bcn  Liszt.  Wanderer  Fantasle;  Chopin, 
Four  Preludes.  Nocturne  B  major,  op.  »; 
No  S  Fantasle  In  F  minor.  Tarantella; 
Gahrii'oHitscli.  F.nilllct  d' Alburn;  Hlnton. 
B-ni.ip  Arahesfiufl  (dedicated  to  Miss 
l.eru.M  I,  T*thail<owsky-Pabst,  Paraphra.fO 
on    -lOueene  (JiioKln."  II 

tivmphonv  Hall  R  P.  M.  -JhlAfa^onre.  t 
<.f  th.i  Boston  i-ymphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
;Mucl&  conductor.   Sea  apeclal  noticv  ! 

vSdi  requiem 
at  opera  house 

Fifth  Sunday  Orchestral  Con- 
cert Arouses  Great 
Enthusiasm. 


cur  reproach  either  In  11(«  or  In  1! 
The   characters  of  men  and  wop 
■  wayi  remain  (or  us  an  absorbing 
W  hen  we  talk  at  our  firesides,  tha  trails 
vhli'h  mark  our  friends  arouse  our  Inter- 
est  more  Intimately  than  politics  or  phll- 
osophv.    Nor  is  It  an  Idle  curiosity  which 
proiiuvs  us  to  discuss  the  oddities  of  our 
fellows;   rather  It  U  a  genuine  desire  to 
understand   temperiiment   and   to  unravel 
motives.  ^ 


Verdi's  Requiem  Mass  was  sung:  at  the 
fiftli  Sunday  orchestral  concert  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  soloists  were  Mmes.  Rap- 
pold  and  Gay  and  Messrs.  McCormack 
and  Mardones.  Mr.  Andre-Caplet  con- 
ducted, and  the  full  chorus  and  orches- 
tra of  the  Boston  Opera  Company  took 
part. 

With  no  reflection  on  the  singing  of 
the  principals,  the  work  of  the  chorus  j 
stood  out  yesterday  afternoon  as  the  big  j 
feature  of  the  performance.  There  was  | 
precision,  fire  and  dash;  there  was  em- i 
phaals  that  at  times  became  almost  per- 

usslon;  there  were  niceties  of  phrasing 
and  expression  rarely  to  be  heard  when 
such  a  large  body  sings.  It  was  as  if 
each  Individual  in  the  chorus  felt  a  sole 
responsibility,  and  the  result  was  a  stir- 
ring and  dramatic  effect  hardly  to  be  ex- 
celled. 

There  was  pleasant  variety  In  the 
voice  character  of  the  soloists.  Mme. 


Impressions  of  America. 

Here  are  impressions  made  on  two 
men  of  shrewd  ob.servatlon  visiting  the 
United  States.  We  quote  first  from  the 
diary  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  now  publisii- 
Ing  in  the  Obser\'er  (London):  "I  had 
several  delicious  American  drinks  called 
cocktails,  and  I  asked  Salang  to  find  out 
Just  what  ingredients  were  used  and 
how  they  were  made.  There  was  .lust 
enough  spice  and  sweetness  to  them 
to  .■!ult  my  taste,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
v.oukl  hurt  me  if  taken  not  too  fre- 
<liiently.  I  feel  that  I  will  sleep  most 
calmly  tonight." 

And  now  we  quote  from  Mr.  James 
Milne'.s  "John  Jonathan  and  Company": 
"It  Is  a  common  saying  that  the  Ameri- 
can woman  can  put  on  her  clothes,  that 
somehow  she  makes  them  look  part  of 
her.=elf,  the  frame  of  a  charming  living 
picture,  not  so  many  folds  piled  above 
each  other,  w-hlch  is  the  impression  that 
an  Englishwoman  often  gives.  She  gets 
a  faint  resemblance  to  a  pillow,  and 
its  sleepiness  may  even  extend  to  her- 
self, which  is  a  pity.  A''  delightful 
American  lady,  old  enough  to  be  grant- 
ed freedom  of  debate  in  these  affairs, 
said  to  one  equally  delightful  old  Eng- 
lish lady  In  my  hearing:  'My  dear,  your 
countrywomen  wear  too  many  petti- 
coats, and  ss  miss  the  trim  shapeliness 
of  the  American  girl  or  matron.'  " 

But  would  not  Hazlitt  have  preferred 
the  many  petticoats  to  the  modem  cos- 
tume tiiat  reveals  fully  the  "trim 
shapeliness"?  He  praised  AVycherley 
and  Vanbrugh,  for  the  "strange,  fancy 
dresses,  perverse  disguises,  and  coun- 
terfeit shapes"  of  their  heroines;  "gave 
an  agreeable  scope  to  the  Imagination. 
•  •  •  The  senses  were  not  to  be  grati- 
fied in  an  Instant.  «  *  *  There  was 
room  for  years  of  patient  contrivance 
for  a  thousand  thoughts,  schemes,  con- 
jectures, hopes,  fears  and  wishes.  A 
mistress  was  an  angel,  concealed  behind 
whale  bone,  flounces  and  brocade- 
What  an  undertaking  to  penetrate 
through  the  disguise:  What  an  Impulse 
must  it  etve  to  the  blood!  What  a 
keenness  to  the  invention!  What  a 
■volubility  to  the  tongue!" 


 ■  uiawn  irom  any 

I  thuiti  I  uulil  be  combination.«. 
taste  and  hearing  could  be 
:  at  the  samo  time.  He  trans- 
t'  lred  lo  his  moutlt  musical  oomposl- 
tlons.  One  cordial  would  sing  to  him  a 
ra.vtoral;  or  tlxe  tender  cacao-chouva 
would  hum  sugary  romances  of  bygone 
years.  > 
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Head  Hunters. 

On  Dec.  3  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  noted 
the  fact  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
died  on  that  day  18  years  ago,  and 
added  that  the  strangest  announcement 
of  the  news  was  that  on  the  poster  of 
a  morning  .Icurnal  in  London:  "Steven- 
Rappold,  who  was  substituting  at  short  son  Succumbs;  Sepulchred  on  a  Samoan 
Miss  Amsden,  who  was  ill,  Summrit."  "To  this 
Pall    Mall  Gazette, 


notice  for  Miss  Amsden,  who  was 
seemed  tied  closely  to  the  score,  which 
may  have  detracted  somewhat  from  the 
spontaneity  of  her  singing.  She  shook 
herself  free,  however,  with  success  In 
the  closing  "Libera  Me." 

Mme.  Gay's  full  and  sonorous  mezzo 
was  particularly  pleasant  In  duets  with 
Mr.  McCormack.  She  sang  with  dra- 
matic intensity  and  expressiveness 
throughout  and  carried  her  more  than 
proportionate  share  of  the  solo  work  In 
a  manner  that  was  above  criticism. 

Mr.    McCormack   deservedly  drew 


favor,"  saM  the 
"do    even  great 

stylists  come'" 

The  history  of  the  headline  haa  yet 
to  be  written.  Dllke  In  1890  spoke  of 
the  "amazing  headlines"  of  New  York 
journals,  and  in  1891,  the  London  Times 
was  taunted  by  a  contemporary  for 
"becoming  quite  smart  as  a  'head- 
line:'"; but  the  most  startling  head- 
lines ever  printed  were  beyond  doubt 
and  peradventure  those  in  the  Chicago 
Times  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventies. 
They    were    always    pointed    and  en- 


Mr.   Mct;ormacK   aeserveajy   arew       tertalnln*.  sometlmo  grotesque,  often 

spontaneous  response  from  the  audience  '  ^  ,,    .  , 

at  the  close  of  the  melodious  "Ingemis-  i  ^'i^y.  and  occasionally  indecpnt  or  bias- 


co"  in  the  "Dies  Irae."  Mr.  Mardones  ' 
was  dramatic  and  effective.  ,| 

Mr.  Andre-Caplet  conducted  with  a 
careful  attention  to  delicate  shading  and  i 
was  particularly  successful  in  drawing 
from  the  chorus  the  quick  changes  of 
emphasis  which  the  music  demands. 
The  orchestra  was  inclined  to  be  unruly, 
and  at  times  played  too  loud.  A  large 
audience  was  enthusiastic  in  Its  appro-  i 
val.  li 


MME.  FREMSTAD  HEEE 


H«t|, 


Gives  Concert  at  Symphony 
with  RIccardo  Martin. 

Symphony  Hall  was  well  filled  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  concert  of  Mme. 
Olive  Fremstad,  principal  dramatic 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  Riqcardo  Martin,  tenor,  of  the 
name  company.  This  was  the  program : 
Sonjfs— (kwplrt  mlel,  A.  Blmboiil;  Ale  dte 
" '       r,  Dv 


alte  Mutter,  Dvoiak;  J'al  pleure  en  reT«,  Hue 
Mr.  Martin.  _ 

Aria,  "DIch  theure  Halle  '  (Tannbaeuser), 
Wacner;  Mme.  BYemstad. 

Songs-To  Doeles,  Roger  Qullter:  Oh,  Let 
Night  Speak  cf  Me.  Chad  wick;  Before  the 
i)awD.  Chadwlck;  Mr.  Martin. 

Songs— Aus  melnen  grcssen  Schroerzen,  Rob- 
ert Frnnz:  StlUe  Slcherheit,  Robert  Frani; 
Flschermaedehen,  Schubert :  Wenn  die  Llnde 
bluht.  Max  Roger;  Tj  bUnkt  der  Tha«.  Eu- 
blnsteln;  Mme.  Fremstad. 

Alia,  "VestI  la  Glubba"  (PagUacci),  LeoQca- 
vallo;  Mr.  Martin.  o  .    ,    .    ,    .  - 

Four  Scandinavian  »ong»— Saterjenten  i  gon- 
(iBg  Ole  Bull;  a  jantu  a  Ja,  Swevlisli  Folk- 
song; Med  en  Primula  Veris,  Grieg;  Et  Syn, 
Grieij;  Mme.  Fremstad. 

D,j,  t  "7-n  ncueu  Thaten"  (Ooettetdaem- 
mernoi),  Wagner;  Mme.  Frenatad  lad  Mr. 
Martin. 

The  audience  gave  every  evidence  of 
keen  satisfaction  with  the  eft6rts  of  the 
singers,  Mme.  Fremstad  rousing  sp^lal 
enthusiasm  with  her  four  Scandinavian 
song.s.  In  response  to  frequent  recalls 
she  sang  other  melodies  of  the  north- 
land,  and  finally  sat  down  at  the  piano. 


phemous.  In  our  student  days  we  read 
the  Times  merely  for  these  headlines. 
An  anthology  should  have  been  made  of 
them. 

The  "headllner"  today  takes  his  task 
seriously.     It   would   appear   that  his 
duty  is  to  contradict  ingeniously  In  the! 
heading  what  is  stated  as  a  fact  or  an 
opinion  in  the  article  under  the  head. 


A  retired  Incftan  colonel  in  London  col- 
lects liqueurs,  and    on    his  "library" 
shelves    stand    rows    of    bottles,    rare,  I 
.<;onietimes  extinct,  unknown  to  the  vul-  { 
gar,  who  lazily  choose  between  curacoa,  | 
bcnedictine,  and  green  mint.   He  spurns  1 
the  familiar,  nor  is  he  given  to  drinking 
fiom  his  collection.    He  tastes  a  new  i 
■find"  and  then  seals  the  bottle.  You  j 
will   find  there  Creme  de  Cacao,   En-  j 
tre  nous.   Rheiniaender,  Baiser  Perpe- 
tuel,   Meleantis,   Goldwasser— there  are 
over  20.';  bottles  in  all,  but  his  pride  and 
,ioy  is  an  old  Van  der  Hum,  from  the 
Cape,   compounded  by  Vrouw  Daniels. 
He  should  read— no  doubt  he  does  read— 
fiuysman's  description  of  Jean  des  Es- 
srintes  and  his  liqueur  organ.   The  neu- 
lotic  hero  believed  that  each  liqueur  cor- 
responded to  the  sound  of  a  musical  In- 
strument.    Curacoa    to    the  clarinet; 
Kirscli  to  the  fierce  blast  of  the  trum- 
pet; Kummel  to  the  oboe.    And  there 
were  tonal  relations;  thus  benedictine 
was  the  relative  minor  of  the  alcoholic 
majoi  known  as  green  chartreuse.  The 
little  barrels  of  liqueurs  were  arranged 
as  ail  organ,   and  by  pulling  a  stop 


accompanying  herself  as  she  gave  an- 
other of  those  naively  characteristic 
duties  She  Introduced  an  .  Innovation 
'hat  her  hearers  highly  appreciated  by 
announcing  the  titles  and  composers 
of  songs  that  she  sang  on  recalls.  . 

Froin  an  artistic  point  of  view  the 
most  succcessful  number  on  the  pro- 
-am was  the  duet  from  the  "Dusk  of 
Se  Gods."  Mr.  Martin  was  heard  to 
I  thc  best  advantage  in  the  "Pagliaccl" 
aria. 


Egotists  and  Thieves. 

Jt  is  said  that  there  are  at  least  11,000 
Iinrdened   and   audacious   collectors  in 
France.    There  are  1700  collectors  of  old 
engravings;  300  search  after  miniatures; 
'10  fancy  pocketbooks,  and  so  on.    The  I 
t^ountess  Cliandon  de  Brlallles  collects  i 
old    travelling    trunks,    while  another! 
hfiwling  swell,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Chez-  j 
files,  prefers   old   warming   pans.  M. 
Francois   Carnot   Iiunts  after   tin  sol- 
diers of  the  18th  century;  M.  Schaenerts 
iF,  not  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  antiquity 
cf  a  clarinet,  and  M.  Furcy  Reynaud  Is 
satisfied  with  coal  shovels. 

Collectors  as  a  rule  are  egoists  and 
thieves.  They  are  often  leading  citizens 
in  the  great  Republic  of  the  Bores.  One 
man  will  buttonhole  you  in  the  street 
vi'hile  he  tells  you  In  ghastly  detail  how  | 
he  finally  secured  the  autograph  of  the 
fourth  Governor  of  Georgia.  Another 
will  describe  minutely  his  collection  of 
photofraph.-?  of  all  the  women  who  have 
yet  taken  the  part  of  Carmen.  We 
Icnew  an  otherwise  blameless  person 
v.-ho  collected  monograms.  What  one  of 
U.S  has  not  at  some  time  dwelt  in  this 
i  Arcadia?  When  wo  were  boys,  it  was 
either  a  collection  of  coins,  beginning 
with  copper  cents  of  the  United  States; 
postage  stamps  or  names  of  locomotive 
engines.  How  many  had  the  foresight 
to  keep  their  coins  and  stamps'/  They 
j  were  scattered,  or  tliey  disappeared  to- 
I  gether  with  a  square  little  book  relating 
the  adventures  of  .Alexander  Selkirk, 
that  book  with  deep  green  covers  and 
wood  cuts,  apparently  cut  with  a  jack- 
knife.  For  It  we  would  now  gladly  ex- 
change a  complete  and  luxurious  set  of 
books  by  any  author  living. 

"THE  WOMAN" 
AT  THE  PARKi 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PARK  THEATRE:  First  performance 
in  Boston  of  "The  Woman,"  a  play  In 
three  acts  by  William  C.  de  Mille.  Pro- 
duced by  David  Belasco.  First  performed 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  17,  1911,  with 
Helen  Ware  as  Wanda  Kelly,  Jane  Pey- 
ton, Messrs.  Courtleigh,  Holt,  Hastings, 
Harrington,  Macy,  Nichols  and  Ellis. 

The  Hon.  Jim  Blake  John  W.  Cooe 

Tom  Harold  Vosbursh 

The  Hon.  Mark  Robertson  Edwin  Holt 

Grace  Jane  Peyton 

The    Hon.    Matthevf   Standlsh  ■ 

Cuvler  Hastings 

Ralph  Van  Dyke  Carleton  Macy 

The  Hon.  Silas  Greffff. .  Steohen  FitzoatrlcK 
The  Hon.  Tim  Neligan.  .  .  .WUllam  Holdcn 

i -Wanda    Kelly  Mary  Nash 

X  Ouest  Eueene  Stockdale 

A  Page  James  Gerson 

A  Walter'.'.'  Jose  Rossi 

The  success  of  this  play  lies  in  the 
excellent  acting  by  all  the  members  of 
j  the  company  and  In  the  Ingenuity  dls- 
I  played  by  Mr.  Belasco  In  the  produc- 
tion. The  play  itself  Is  sheer  melo- 
drama and  melodrama  of  not  a  high 
(order.  The  long  run  of  the  play  Is  a 
!  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  astute  Mr. 
Belasco,  which  Is  shown  in  every  de- 
tail: in  the  groupings,  apparently 
trifling  matters  of  stage  business,  the 
going  and  coming  of  guests  in  the  ho- 
tel, the  routine  of  the  telephone  girl, 
the  complete  equipment  of  the  tele- 
phone station,  the  buzzing  of  electric 
bells,  the  distant  sound  of  an  elevator 
—In  a  hundred  ways  that  contribute  to 
what  Is  known  as  "realism"  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  modern  stage,  and 
especially  in  the  cleverly  contrived  cur- 
tains. 

The  story  Is  ostensibly  one  of  graft. 
The  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy- 
Ish  and  honest  Tom  Blake,  are  members 
of  a  machine.  The  Hon.  Jim  Blake,  a 
w-orldly  wise  and  cynical  politician,  is  at 
the  head  of  It.  They  are  all  backing  an 
outrageous  bill,  and  fear  lest  Standlsh 
will  defeat  It.  This  Standish  stands  for 
reform.  He  must  be  discredited.  The 
politicians  find  out  that  five  years  be- 
fore he  went  to  a  country  hotel  and  reg- 
istered with  a  woman  not  his  wtfe. 
They,  however,  are  unable  to  learn  her 
name  A  trap  Is  laid  for  him.  They  tell 
Standish  the  story  and  threaten  hl^n 
with  disgrace.  He  telephones  to  a 
woman  in  New  York;  but  the  telephone 
girl,  whose  father,  an  honest  politician, 
had  been  ruined  by  Blake  and  the  gang, 
erases  the  number  of  the  call.  To  her 
;  amazement  Roberts<jn  calls  the  same 
number  wishing  to  speak  to  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Blake. 

Mrs.    Robertson    comes    that  night 
to   the   hotel.   She    will   not   listen  at 
first  to  Wanda  and  denies  that  she  is 
i  the  woman.   Standlsh  calls  and  tells  her 
that  for  the  Interest  of  everybody  she 
^must  prevent  the  scandalous  story  from 
I  appearing  In  the  newspapers.   The  story 
te  already  written  and  waiting  Blake's 
order.   But  the  name  of  the  woman  is 
i^  t    vet   known.   Wanda  is  summoned 


li  ,iea  ijy   the  iil.I.:  !.!.-infi.  She 

rejects  bribes  and  la  not  disturbed  by 
threats.  At  last  Mrs.  Robertson,  who 
comea  In,  is  suspected  by  a  lawyer 
Van  Dyke.  She  confosse.s.  Standlsh 
triumphs;  the  bill  is  defeated,  and 
W'anda,  who  has  saved  the  good  name 
Of  Mrs.  Robertson,  will  become  Tom 
Blake's  wife. 

Xow  neither  Standlsh  nor  Grace  Rob- 
ertson enlists  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience.  Standish,  who  by  the  way 
looked  last  night  like  Dr.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  cad 
when  he  tells  Grace  that  he  will  sacri- 
fice lier  honor  to  protect  his  followers 
who  believe  in  him  and  wish  to  purify 
politics.  He  reminds  her  that  he  longed 
to  marry  her,  tliat  he  Insisted  on  wed- 
ding her,  but  she  threw  him  over  after 
their  little  outing  because  she  found  out 
that  she  loved  Robertson  better.  Rob- 
ertson at  the  end,  when  he  learns  the 
truth,  stands  with  bowed  head,  and 
plaintively  asks  his  wife;  "Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  this  before  I  married 
you?  or  words  to  this  effect —  a  foolish 
question.  He  answers  his  own  query 
by  saying  that  he  would  go  on  loving 
her  just  the  same.  This  scene  admits 
of  no  help  from  Mr.  Belasco.  It  Is  sen- 
tlmentallsm,  maudlin  and  tiresome. 

Better  the  outspoken  greed  of  the  pro- 
fessional grafters,  't'heir  talk  in  the 
"Amen"  corner  of  the  hotel  at  Wash- 
ington is  natural  and  amusing.  There 
is  more  life  in  these  corrupt  and  shame- 
less politicians  than  in  Standish  and 
Grace.  The  attitude  of  the  audience 
during  the  defence,  say  rather  the 
eulogy  of  graft  from  Blake's  lips,  was 
Interesting.  If  Mr.  de  Mille  attempted 
to  satirize  giafting  so  as  to  make  it  re- 
pulsive, he  succeeded  only  in  making 
it  something  to  be  admired,  for  the  au- 
dience laughed  approvingly  at  every 
smart  speech  in  which  humaii  nature 
was  characterized  as  hopelessly  venal. 
Nor  did  Blake's  remark  that  graft  was 
a  national  institution  supported  by  the 
great  public  meet  with  the  righteous 
applause  that  greeted  Wanda  when  she 
refused  to  betray  the  name  of  the  wom- 
an. A  delightful  confusion  of  the 
moralities  throughout  the  play! 

And  after  all.AVanda,  not  Blake,  not 
the  high-browed  Standlsh,  who  would 
not  lie  like  a  gentleman,  not  Grace,  the 
unsubstantial  woman  in  the  case,  is  the 
chief  figure  in  this  melodrama.  The  play 
revolves  around  Wanda.  Miss  Nash 
Was  the  telephone  girl  to  the  life,  nor 
did  she  overdo  in  the  realism  of  her 
routine,  nor  was  she  too  heroic  under 
examination.  The  others,  as  has  been 
stated,  were  capital  in  their  respective 
characterizations.  The  fat  lines  were 
given  to  Jim  Blake  and  Mr.  Cope  de- 
livered them  quietly  and  with  telling 
effect.  The  other  politicians  were 
adroitly  differentiated.  Mr.  Vosburgh, 
as  Tom,  the  sweetheart  of  Wanda,  suc- 
ceeded where  others  might  easily  have 
failed.  Mr.  Stockdale  in  an  inconse- 
quential part  made  much  of  it. 

This  melodrama,  constructed  so  that 
it  holds  the  attention,  while  the  spec- 
tator is  aware  that  the  play  is  ma- 
chine made  for  the  purpose  of  two  or 
three  situations,  is  worth  seeing  by 
reason  of  the  acting  and  the  display  of 
Mr.  Belasco's  stage  cunning.  If  Mr. 
Belasco  had  not  come  to  Mr.  de  Mille'a 
assistance,  how  long  would  "The  Wo- 
man" have  remained  on  the  boards? 


THREE  LEADERS  ON 
B.  F.  KEITH'S  BILL 

jtella  Mayhew,  Joe  Welch  and 
Homer  Lind  Head  Strong 
Program. 


I  Stella  Mayhew,  Joe  Welch  and  Homer 
Lind,  each  carrying  an  entirely  differ- 
lent  line  from  the  other  two,  are  Jointly 
J:eatured  on  the  B.  F.  Keith  bill  this 
iveek,  and,  incidentally,  each  came  In 
J  for  a  lot  of  applause  from  tha  big  house 
at  last  night's  performance.  With  a 
number  of  other  good  acts  backing  up 
these  headliners,  the  bill  for  the  cur- 
rent week  is  one  of  unusual  excellence. 

Miss  Mayhew,  with  Blllle  Taylor  pre- 
siding at  the  piano,  comes  to  Boston 
from  a  year's  engagement  at  the  New 
York  Winter  Garden.  She  has  her  New 
I  York  act,  and  It  was  received  with  the 
I  same  enthusiasm.  Miss  Mayhew  has 
three  or  four  very  catchy  songs,  all  of 
, which  she  sings  In  characteristic  fash- 
ion    She  was  recalled  several  times. 

Joe  Welch  than  whom  there  is  none 
better  when  It  comes  to  the  Yiddish 
bu.?lness  laments,  as  has  been  his  wont 
for  several  years,  the  high  cost  of  livms 
and  the  general  unscrupulousness  of 
those  engaged  in  supplying  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Then  there  Is  his  boarder, 
who  owes  him  too  much  to  Are  and 
who  eats  too  much  to  keep.  Around 
the  boarder  Welch  builds  several  funny 
stories.  Others  deal  with  his  19- year- 
old  daughter  and  her  battery  of  beauty 
machines. 

Homer  Lind.  late  baritone  In  the  parsl- 
fal  production,  ts  makln?  his,  farewell 
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'  ^'J^'    ii'  .  using  the  musl- 

slnger,"  In  which 
jiii-.iu  .s!\    Appeared  at  B.  F. 
li,   Und  carries  a  supporting  com- 
of  five  and  tho  scene  is  laid  upon 
.1       taRf>   of  a  New  York  vaudeville 
h.>  !s.  .   Ti;e  famous  baritone  sings  sev- 
i   :il    '    I  tlons.  each  of  which  was  greet- 
!  I  '  dous  applause.  Another 
having  a  place  earlier 
.  K  bill  is  Italph  Smalley, 
i  formerly  with  the  Boston 
Mr.  Smalley  pinyp.d  five  se- 
■'-.ui,s  ..'id  even  then  the  audience  tried 
liard  to  induce  him  to  play  iust  one 
more. 

Fred  Warren  and  Rffle  Conley,  whose 
homes  are  right  here  in  Boston,  ap- 
peared In  a  Bplcy  vaudeville  mixture, 
as  the  program  termed  it,  and  they 
made  one  of  the  genuine  hits  of  the 
evening.  Miss  Conley  sings  very  well, 
while  Mr.  Warren  is  an  adept  at  the 
piano.  At  dancing  they  are  unusually 
good.  They  are  here  this  week  for  the 
first  lime,  as  are  also  Wood  and  Wyle, 
who  have  a  snappy  act,  the  scene  of  j 
their  flirtation  being  laid  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  a  hotel. 

Klutlng's    animal    hippodrome  with 
i         cats,  rabbits  and  pigeons  as  the 
liners,  Is  one  of  the  most  sump- 
;  iv  staged  acts  of  its  sort  everj 
seen  in  this  city.    By  no  means  the', 
least  Interesting  feature  are  the  hlghll 
.lumping  cats  and  the  dozen  pure  white ! 
homing    pigeons,    the   latter  revealing 
wonderful   Intelligence.    The  cats  and 
the  pl'i^oons  are  upon  the  best  of  terms 
all  through  the  act.    Lena  Pantzer  on 
the  light  wire  is  about  the  best  ever  , 
In  hf.-r  line,  while  the  closing  act  Isj  ; 
that  of  Caron  and  Herbert  as  comidyj  ; 
acrobats. 


TTent  whistling.  Velan«he»'8  lootbaii 
ogB  from  the  London  Alhambra  played 
a  remarkably  realistic  and  lively  Har-, 
yard- Yale  game.  Edna  Whistler  sang. 
The  Six  Musical  Cutty's  did  their  varied 
ttunts  with  many  instruments.  "Nana, 
trom  the  Follies  Bergere,  Paris,  aided 
by  Mon.  Alexis,  did  some  startling  danc- 
mg,  and  Carl  Roslne,  from  the  Olympla, 
Paris,  did  some  astonishing  trlcki  of 
magic,  though  he  took  pains  to  let -his 
audience  see  there  was  no  deception 
about  anything  and,  as  he  expressed  It, 
ha  was  not  going  to  "nmgigh."  With 
so  many  from  London  and  Paris  and 
with  Harry  Lauder  from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  It  was  rightly  labelled 
an  International  show. 

Seats  will  go  on  sale  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  next  Thursday  momln^r  for 
next  week's  attraction  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre,  "The  Merry  Countess."  which 
comes  direct  from  Its  long  run  at  the 
New  York  Casino  with  the  original  con- 
solidated New  York  and  London  cast. 


PROFESSIONAL  DEBUT 

AT  THE  CASTLE  SQUARE 

Miss   Virginia   Tanner    Dances  In 
"The  Gingerbread  Man." 

Although  "The  Glngerbreart  Man"  Is 
In  Itself  popular,  Mr.  Craig  has  engaged 
Miss  Virginia  Tanner  as  an  added  at- 
traction to  present  her  Egyptian  dance.s, 
and  she  appeared  in  them  .lear  the  close 
of  the  last  act  yesterday.  This  was 
MiEs  Tanner's  professional  debut,  for 
although  she  has  been  tor  some  time 
favorably  known  in  amateur  circles,  it 
remained  for  Mr.  Craig  to  bring  her  be- 
fore  the  public  at  large. 

MlEs  Tanner's  dances  are  original  and 
they  tell  a  dramatic  story.  The  ac- 
cornpanying  mu3lc  by  ftlmsky-Korsakoff 
adds  to  the  dramatic  effect.  On  the  stage 
at  the  same  time  with  Miss  Tanner  is 
Wilson  Melrose,  and  his  presence  gives: 
a  realistic  touch  to  the  scene. 

HARRY  UUDER 
AT  THE  SHUBERT 

Harry  I^auder  was  welcomed  back  to 
Boston  last  night  by  an  audience  that 
crowded  the  Shubert  Theatre  and  greet- 
ed tho  canny  Scot  with  every  mark  of 
afteutlon  and  esteem.  The  program  with 
a  touch  of  conscious  pride  announced 
that  it  was  his  "first  American  appeai'- 
ance  since  appearing  before  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  of  England." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Lauder's  Yankee  ad- 
mirers are  glad  to  know  that  he  ap- 
peared before  the  liing  and  Queen  for 
^  'hey   '  ^  certain  that  thereby  their 
\  were  permitted  to  enjoy  an 
\  pleasant  half  hour  on  so  of 
\llef  from  the  cares  of  state, 
\.so  pertinent  to  say  that  his 
^nds  here  flock  to  see  Hurry 
^lone  and  the  fact  that  he 
\  songs,  laughed  hia  Inlmlt- 
^nked  his  winks  and  Jested 
«ests    before  all    the  po- 
Wope  and  Asia  or  all  the 
ums  of  the  Orient  wouldj 
)ased  their  fondness  for) 
.10  jot  or  made  their  joy  in  him  a 
•  eater. 

i  I  r  it  is  the  genuineness  of  Harry 
Lauder  and  hl.s  own  hearty  sincerity 
as  much  as  the  extreme  of  art  conceal- 
1^1"  art  In  the  smallest  details  of  his 
,s,   looks  and  voice  that  endear 
•o  us  and  make  him  and  his  per- 
.nce  something  apart.    It  was  the 
Harry  that  has  been  so  much  ad- 
i  here  In  the  past  who  appeared 
light— or  an  even  Jollier  and  more 
I.'    one.     It    Isn't    necessary  to 
oyiue  what  he  did.    He  just  sang 
talked  and  walked  and  took  the 
nee  Into  his  confldence  as  usual, 
In   conseqxience   there   was  much 
r:ng  from  the  orchestra  seats  up 
j;h  the  balconies  to  the  top  gallery. 
I  I'or  the  sake  of  the  record,  however, 
lit  might   be  said   that  his  selections 
Wf'.c:  "Same  as  His  Falther  Was  Be- 

I         Him,"   "She's  the  Lass  for  Me," 

Kilty  Lads,"  "A  Wee  Deoch-An-i 
i."    "I  Love  ft  Lassie,"   "A  Weei 
^:"  and  with  lots  of  extra  fun  in' 
■en  and  on  the  side, 
i^  iore  Mr.  Lauder  appeared  an  ex- 
ceptionally   good    vaudeville  program 
was  furnished.    Arthur  AstlU  from  the 
■vfri  ,  .t:,--    T    "']  :■     did  somo 


LESLIE  GROSSMITH 

Leslie  Grossmith,  the  English  enter- 
tainer, gave  his  first  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Stelnert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram, which  was  pleasantly  varied,  con- 
sisted of  humorous  songs,  monologues, 
character  sketches  and  piano  solos,  in- 
cluding pieces  by  Beethoven  and  Liszt. 

Mr.  Grossmith  may  Justly  boast  of 
marked  versatility  In  his  profession,  al- 
though his  talents  might  find  a  more 
fitting  setting  in  the  drawing  room. 
The  audience  yesterday  afternoon,  how- 
ever, was  both  responsive  and  warm  in 
its  expressions  of  pleasure. 

Among  the  most  amusing  numbers  on 
the  program  were  Impersonations  of 
well  known  London  characters,  and  the 
musical  melodrama  by  Sidney  Lewis  In 
which  the  hero,  heroine,  villain  and 
scenic  details  were  represented  by  ap- 
propriate themes  on  the  piano.  Mr. 
Grossmith  further  exhibited  his  planlstic 
skill  and  excited  the  wonder  of 'those 
present  by  his  performance  with  the 
left  hand  only,  of  an  air  from  "Don 
Pasquale." 

The  recitals  will  be  given  every  after- 
noon and  evening  dur;i;:i-  IIiN-  wr-rk. 


Professional  Inaccuracy.  I 

We  are  especially  plea.  .  li  «i,ii  the! 
anecdotes  related  by  singers,  fiddlers,  [ 
pianists  to  their  press  _  agents,  chiefly 
because  anecdotlsts  and  press  agents 
are  so  Inavcurate  in  statements  of  fact. 
Mme.  Ed  Vina,  for  example,  chatted] 
amiably  about  M.  Charpentler,  who.  It: 
appears,  is  tickled  almost  to  death  with 
her  Impersonation  of  Louise,  and  she 
was  reported  in  The  Herald  of  last  Sun- 
day as  saying  that  "Louise"  was  pro-' 
duced  at  tiie  Opera  Comlque  on  Feb.  1, 
190(f  Wiiy  .should  she  have  been 
so  circumstantial?  A  day,  a  week,  a 
month  does  not  matter  In  anecdoticalj 
outpouring;  but  if  prima  donnas  and 
press  agents  prefer  to  bepartlcular,  theyj 
should  be  "beastly  particular."  "Louise"! 
was  produced  on  Feb.  2,  1900.  I 
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BOSTON   OPERA  H:OUSE-"IIaensel 
und  Gretel": 

PeiOT   Otto  Gorlta 

Gertrud   Maria  Clnesneos 

Hansel  J^"^'^  ^Ji'iTl* 

Qretel   Bcnilce  FUher 

Die  KniibiXThexe  M«rla  Clayaseui 

Bandmannchen.  Florence  DcCourcy 

Taumaanchen  M.Trna  Sharl'W 

Followed  by  "Cavalleria  Rusticana": 

6artuMa   Maria  Gay 

Lola   Elvira  Leveronl 

M«mma  Lucia...,.  Florence  UeCourcj- 

XuTliiau   Uiuberto  Sacchettl 

Airio   Auafcstu  Rossi 

TREMONT  THEATRE  —  Raymond  I 
Hitchcock  in  "The  Red  Widow,"  a  musi- 
cal play  in  three  acts.  Book  and  lyrics 
toy  Channlng  Pollock  and  Rennold  Wolf; 
music  by  Charles  J.  Gebest  Produced; 
under  the  direction  of  Frederick  G. 
Latham.  Ballet  and  march  numbers 
staged  by  James  Gorman.  The  cast: 

Cleero  Hannibal  Butti  Raymond  Hitchcock 

Violet  ButU  Claire  Grenvlll* 

Oswalfl  fiutts  George  White 

Ann*  Varvara  Flora  Zabelle 

Yvette  Minerva  Ooverdale 

Ivan  Scoiploff  Edward  Metcalfe 

Baron  MaxmlUlan  Scareovlch.  .George  Romaln 

Dick  Graham  Charles  Prince 

Pcpovfl  I'opolotskl  George  E.  Mack 

Capt   r;K.«ll  Romanoff  Theodore  Martin 

Princes*  Sopbya  Gloria  Gray 

CountesB  Alexandra  Nan  Brown 

KrlglK  Stanley  Howard 

Paskof  D.  Dickson 

i  Adyk  Ray  RuaacU' 

[Ovak  William  I.Afterty 

Manager  of  the  Alcazar  Music  Hall  

Stanley  Fields 

Clerk  of  the  Hotel  De  L"  Europe  

Stanley  Fleldlj 

Let  us  today  relate  ,some  Improving 
anecedote.  Let  us  recall  tlie  deed  or 
saying  of  a  famous  man,  so  that  the 
young  may  take  heed  and  the  old  grow 
thoughtful  considering  the  Inevitable 
end.  Dr.  Johnson  condemned  the  use  of 
the  word  "anecdote"  in  its  modern 
meaning,  and  to  him  an  anecdote  was 
only  an  unpublished  detail  of  history, 
although  in  a  later  edition  of  his  Dic- 
tionary he  allowed  the  word  as  we  un- 
derstand it.  What  would  Boswell's  life 
of  him  be  without  the  anecdotes,  the 

light  gossip  about  peculiarities,  charac- 
teristics, prejudices,  habits? 

A  True  Philosopher. 

Bernard  Le  Bovler  de  Fontcnelle  was 
passionately  fond  of  asparagus,  espe- 
cially when  It  was  dressed  with  oil.  One 
of  his  friends— It  may  have  been  the 
Abbe  Terrasson— who  preferred  aspara- 
gus with  butter,  dined  one  day  with 
Fontenelle.  The  host  said:  "Come  now, 
I'll  sacrifice  myself  for  your  sake.  I  U 
give  you  half  of  my  asparagus  and  or- 
der that  it  be  served  with  butter."  Be- 
fore the  dish  came  to  the  table  the  abbe 
fell  to  the  floor  with  an  apopleptic 
stroke.  Fontenelle  rose  from  his  seat, 
ran  to  the  kitchen  and  shouted:  "The 
[whole  of  It  with  oil!  The  whole  of  It 
:  with  oil!"  Some  time  afterwards  din- 
ing with  Lord  Hyde  in  Paris  and  seeing 
asparagus  on  the  table,  he  said:  "I  ob- 
serve that  my  little  joke  has  put  aspara- 
gus In  fashion." 
In  his  lifetime  Fontenelle  wag  count- 

,  i1  ,il,!'<r.,.,>hfr. 


A  Learned  Contribution. 

Having  "Accuracv,"  Mr.  Joseph  Pul- 
itzer's famou.s  worlt,  steadily  before  oijr 
eyes,  as  a  youth  in  school  gazes  on  a 
motto  lozenze  given  to  him  by  a  shame- 
faced girl,  let  us  read  and  digest  the 
following : 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  suggestion  can  hardly  hold  that 
"pulque,"  tiio  name  of  the  famous 
ancient  and  modern  Mexican  lntox-| 
leant,  made  from  the  Juice  of  the 
mefuty,  la  derived  from    e  Araucaolan  I 

"pulcu,"  a  term  applied  to  what  is  alsoi 
known  as  "chlca"  (this  word  Is  of 
doubtful  Origin,  though  possibly  from 
some  Indian  dialect  of .  Peru  or  there- 
abouts), the  popular  drink  of  Chile. 
As  our  best  authority  on  such  matters 
for  Chile,  Mr.  Rodolfo  Lenz,  says  in 
his  "Dlcclonarlo  Etlmolojlco  de  Los 
Voces  Derlvados  de  Lenguas  IndUenas 
Amerlcanas"  (Santiago  de  Chile, 
1904-1910)  under  the  word  "pulcu" 
(p.  S43),  which,  in  Araucanian  (or  Ma- 1 
puche)  signifies  "chlca"  in  general,  the 
term  "pulque"  was  in  too  early  use] 
among  the  Spanish  chroniclers  of  Mex- 
ico to  have  been  derived  from  Araucan- 
ian. Ramos,  E.  G.,  In  his  "Dlcclon- 
arlo de  Mejlcanlsmos."  (3eg.  ed.  1 
Mejlco,  1S9S)  cites  "pulque"  from  a  Mex- 
ican document  of  1529,  a  date  much 
anterior  to  the  Conquest  of  Chile  by| 
the  Spaniards.  Araucanian  ")pulcu," 
therefore,  seems  derived  from  Mexican 
"pulque"  and  not  vice  versa.  Lenz  de- 
fines "pulou,"  which  word  has  crept 
into  the  Spanish  of  the  frontiers,  as 
"the  'chlca'  made  by  the  Indians  from 
all  sorts  of  fruits  and  grains,  but 
chiefly  apples."  For  the  manufacture 
of  "chlca"  (p.  2"C),  maize  and  quinoa 
(chenopodium ,  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
quinces  and  the  frult.9  or  berries  of  a 
number  of  Chilean  plants  and  shrubs 
are  in  use,  such  as  the  "mlrtllla," 
"bruinguan"  (Uuvaua  dependens),  "ma- 
qul"  (Arlstotella  m.),  "molle"  (Schlnus 
m.)  etc. 

ALEXANDER  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Dec.  2S. 

And  all  this  wealth  of  erudition,  and 
this  maze  of  parenthosen  resulted  from 
the  quotation  In  this  column  of  a  re- 
mark in  the  Oxford  Dictionary. 

"Pulque,  Spanish  American  'pulque,' 
of  uncertain  origin.  According  to  F.  X. 
Clavlgero  (Istorla  antlca  del  Mexico 
•1780-81'  (Eng.  trans.  ITS"  I.  436),  neith- 
er Sp.  nor  Mexican,  but  from  Araucan- 
ian '1  pulcu.'  The  generic  name  for  the 
Intoxicating  'beverage  used  by  the  In- 
dians." And  so  In  familiar  speech,  the 
word  "rum"  Is  used  loosely  to  denote 
any  intoxicating  drink,  from  hard  cider 
to  cooking  gin.  Mr.  Halllday  Wither- 
spoon  Is  responsible  for  it  all:  not 
"pulque"  Itself,  but  for  suggesting  un- 
consciously the  discussion. 

An  Imperial  Feeder. 

Apropos  of  two  meals  a  day  and  con- 
seqiient  health  and  lusty  old  age,  we 
like  to  think  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
It  was  bis  habit  to  breakfast  at  5  A.  M. 
on  a  fowl  seethed  in  milk  and  dressed 
with  sugar  and  spices.  Then  as  there 
was  nothing  doing,  except  inside  of  him, 
he  slept.  At  noon  he  dined  and  always 
on  20  dishes.  After  vespers  he  supped, 
and  at  midnight  or  1  A.  M.  he  ate  the 
most  substantial  meal  of  the  four.  After 
he  had  put  down  meat  he  made  way 
with  vast  quantities  of  pastry  and 
sweetmeats,  washing  down  the  whole 
mess  v,'ith  gargantuan  draught.?  of  wine 
and  beer.  And  for  40  years  he  thrived. 
After  that  he  lost  his  fine  taste,  and  all 
dishes  looked  alike  to  him,  and  were 
Insipid. 

The  class  In  anecdotage  U  now  dis- 
missed for  the  d*y.  ^ 


1 


His  fa.cB  Is  growing  sharp  and  thin.  i 
Alack!  our  friend  'is  gone.  i 
Close  up  Ills  eyes;   tie  up  his  cMn ;  j 
.Step  from   the   corpse,   and   let   hini  In 
That  stancipih  Uiere  alone. 

And  walteth  at  the  door. 

There's    n    new   foot   on   the    floor,  my 
friend. 

And  a.  iic«  face  at  the  door,  my  fi-lcnd. 
A  new  race  at  tho  door. 


,A  Forgotten  Matinee  Idol. 
How  Uttl<5  attention  has  been  paid  by 
the  newspapers  in  this  country  to 
George  Rignold,  who  died  In  Australia 
on  Dec.  16th  or  15th!  And  yet  there 
was  a  time  when  he  and  IT.  .T.  Mon- 
tague were  the  idols  ot  ir  '  "  -.'ills  In 
this  country.   He  was  l  re  b.v 

lii<;   sins  iliirly   manly   I:-        ■        i"n  of 


Henry  t'n^  Flflb  in  Shake?s[,.'ii  r, i.l.iv 
How  bt,->  M  iflllU    ■  '  '!■-■• 

sonorous  linos : 

today  are  the  I'lucllon  ol"  l'"n^il  Tli.ifiip 
and  the  Pistol  of  C.  B.  Blshpp.  Loiiisr;  j 
Dorel  was  tlie  Pi'incess  Katherine  and  i 
Rosa  Rand  as  Rumor  as  Chorus  when  | 
the  play  w  as  brought  out  at  Booth's  i 
Theatre  in  Now  York. 

Rignold  was  also  seen  as  Romeo  to  I 
Sara  Jewetfs  Juliet,  and  when  there 
was  a  benefit  at  the  Academy  of  Mu-  i 
Blc,  New  York,  for  a  charitable  so- 1 
clety.  Rignold  came  from  San  Francisco 
to  play  again  the  part  of  Romeo,  merely 
to  keep  a  rash  promise  tliat  he  had 
made.  He  went  back  Immediately  to 
sail  for  Australia. 

He  had  played  with  fainous  women  of 
the  stage :  Ellen  Terry.  Mrs.  Kendal, 
Adfrlalde  Nellson  were  chief  among  them, 
but  In  London  he  never  was  a  reigning 
favorite  until  his  production  ot  "Henry 
v., ".in  IST'.i,  at  Drury  Lane,  .\bout  1880: 
he  went  to  Australia,  where  he  "wasi 
highly  esteemed  a.s  an  actor-manager ; 
but  he  reappeared  in  London  In  1902  at 
the  benefit  performance  for  WilUani 
Rignold. 

Rignold  was  seen  as  Henry  the  Fifth 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  In  November  and 
December,  1S75.  Mrs.  Thomas  Barry 
then  took  the  part  of  Rumor  as  Chorus, 
D.  J.  Magulnnis  played  r;.ii'ii,i;.b  -mrl 
G.  W.  Wilson,  Nym. 

Certified  Gifts. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  twi.  wumeu 
talking  together  in  a  street  car.  I  did 
not  listen,  for  I  could  not  help  hearing 
them;  In  tact,  they  disturbed  niy  study 
of  the  advertisements  as  sociological 
documents.  One  said  to  the  other:  "A 
funny  thing  happened  to  mc.  I  re- 
ceived a  vanity  bag  on  Christmas  from 

Mrs.   ,  and,  do  you  know,  1  believe 

It  Is  the  very  same  bag  I  gave  to  her 
daughter  last  year.  T^Ilstaites  like  that 
will  happen.  She  i<hould  have  been 
more  careful.  1  nial.e  it  a  point  to  get 
rid  of  presents  that  1  don't  like,  or  are 
duplicates,  within  the  next  week."  The 
other  woman  smiled  and  said;  "I  think, 
the  presents  I  gave  this  Christmas,  that 
is,  outside  ot  my  own  family,  were 
worth  at  least  five  times  the  amount 
spent  on  the  presents  I  received.  Of 
course,  you  are  sometimes  deceived  as 
to  the  real  value." 

Hearing  these  words  In  Christmas- 
tide,  I  said  to  myself.  Why  would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  for  a  person  sending  a 
present  ta  ask  tho  shopkeeper  to  put 
In  the  box  '4  statement  of  the  goods  sold ; 

aw\  the  price,  or,  better  yet,  a  receipted 
bill?  Then  the  receiver  will  know  that 
th*.  gift  was  bought  for  her  and  her 
curioiilty  will  be  satisfied.  Perfect 
knowledge  casteth  out  suspicion. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Blossom  court,  Boston,  Dec.  Si. 

The  Time  for  Disappearing. 

The  death  ot  Charley  Koss's  mother  In- 
cited talk  concerning  strange  disappear- 
ances.   There  Is  the  mysterious  case  ot 
Mr.  H.  Wilfrid  Jagger.    .^bout  two  years 
ago  on  a  Sunday  morning  he  left  his 
rooms  in  t'lc  neighborhood  of  Regent's 
,  Park,  London,  with  a  book  under  his 
■  arm  and  a  jovereign  in  Jiis  pocket.  Noth- 
ing has  been  seen  or  heard  ot  him.  Ha 
was  not  in  trouble  of  any  kind.  An  alert 
man  of  clean  life,  28  years  old,  he  stood 
6  feet  2.  had  money  at  home  and  In  the 
bank,  and  knew  the  ways  of  the  world. 
On'  the  night  before  he  wrote,  as  was 
Ills  cu.slom.  a  loving  letter  to  his  mother. 
When   he   left  his   rooms   he   said  he 
might  take  a  trip  In  the  country  or  go 
to  Eastbourne.   What  became  of  him? 
[    What  became  of  the  Hai-vard  student 
who  disappeared  unaccountably  and  Is 
1  still  mourned  by  many? 

Perhaps  the  wildest  tale  is  that  of 
Mr.  Howe  of  Jermyn  street,  London. 
He  tokl  his  wife  he  had  •uslness  in  the 
City.    From  the  City  he  wrote  to  her 
statlnjT  that  he  must  go  at  once  to  Hol- 
land for  an  absence  of  three  weeks  or  a 
month.   M's.  Howe  did  not  see  or  hear 
of  hliii  for  17  years.    He  was  counted 
dead  and  his  estate  was  administered 
under  a  special  act  ot  Parliament.  One 
cvenlns.  when  she  was  supping,  a  note 
was  put  into  her  hands.   It  was  an  in 
vltatiou  to  meet  the  writer  in  Birdcage 
walk.     Her    brother-ln-law    said  the 
handwriting  was  Mr.  How«'s.    At  the 
appointed  time  and  place  Mr.  Howe  aP' 
pearcd  and  kissed  Mrs.  Howe.   He  had 
never  left  London;  at  least  so  he  said. 
He  used  to  watch  her  admiringly.  He 
used  to  dine  two  or  three  times  a  week 
in  a  house  oppo-site  hers,  and  l^e  then 
liked  to  stand  at  the  window  and  look 
into  her  drawing  room.    "He  loved  her| 
still  through  glass."  This  was  his  only 
explanation.     Suppose    she    had  been 
courted  meanwhile  and  had  listened  fa- 
vorably.    Would   he   have  Interfered? 
Would  the  pleasure  ot  his  little  game 
have  been  marred,  or  would  he  have 
given  a  special  point  to  it  by  walking 
up  the  aisle  as  she  ^vas  about  to  accept 
the  ring  of  No.  2?  And  is  this  the  story 
that  pleased  the  fancji  of  Hawthorne 
(Nathaniel,  not  Julian)? 

A  Last  Honor. 

M.  D."    No,  the  offer  of  the 


English  government  of  a  battleship  for 
the  transport  of  Whltelaw  Reld's  oody 
to  New  York  was  not  "unique.  The 
body  ot  George  Peabody  was  sent  home 
bv  the  British  government  In  the  war 
rrieatc  T^lonaroh.  Did  not  the  United 
States  -.^'oveiiiment  send  the  body  of 
Tot  r  i  !  .  SMM,  to  Sweden  on  the  cruiser 


I'  I  "  Chill  on  a  battleship  the  body 
"I  '"sldent  Montt,  who  had  died  in 
'"  '  Ai'o  there  not  other  tustancea 
"f  ■  like  courtesy  paid  by  the  United 
.stair  government  to  dietlngulshed 
rorclsnersT  I 


no  blessing  tt 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Verdl'B 
"Alda."    Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted, 
n  r,v   w  „ 

AmnorlB.  .Vfr  flamplerl 

Ahiii        ■■"  w 

I{»!„;„,,   Mme.  Bappold 

1^  li::^.:::::::::::::^^: 

Anyone  can  name  a  dog,  but  It  Is  an- 
otlier  thing  to  give  a  dog  a  name  which 
other  clogs  will  applaufl. 

A  Pleasing  Madness. 

The  Herald  recently  referred  to  the 
natural  depravity  of  collector.^,  especial- 
ly  collectors  of  books,   coins,  postage 
Btampa.    We  now  read  that  the  late 
Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  collected  biy- 
of  fare,  cookery  recipes  and  cook  booK 
There    have    been    others;    there  „ 
others.  What  Is  the  name  of  the  worn  (an 
In  New  York  who  brought  together  V  B,-, 
000  or  more  bllls-of-fare  and  gave  tht  }n» 
to  a  museum?    We  Imve  heard  of  f  a 
man  In  Vienna  who  has  70  volumes  Of  ' 
such  bills,  systematically  arranged  aihfl 
scrupulously   indexed.     The    Pall    UaJi  I 
Gazette  recalls  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  who  kept  the  programs  of  din- 
ners he  attended  and  made  notes  on  the 
cards  about  the  quality  of  this  or  that 
dish    The  same  newspaper  speaks  of  a 
"knowledgable  diner,"   who  wrote  the 
bill-of-fare  for  his  dinner  in  a  memo- 
randum book  and  recorded  his  impres- 
sions on  the  opposite  page.    He  then 
showed  the  page  of  comment  to  Ws  cook 
tor  prayerful  study.  This  "knowledgable 
diner"  is  now  dead.  Rest  hls-stomach! 

Gastronomic  Notes. 

cook  books  are  often  good  reading. 
Even  the  books  edited  by  chief  ofticers 
of  sanitariums  or  "health  retreats, 
and  the  medical  inventors  and  pro- 
nrletors  of  health  foods  appeal  to  an> 
^ne  with  a  sense  of  h"mor.  There  are 
certain  French  cook  boolcs  of  the  IStft 
century  more  fascinating  than  the  con- 
Umporary  novels.  Madame,  if  you  wish 
your  daughter  to  acquire  use  ul  Infor- 
mation for  her  future  household  and  at 
the  same  time  study  French,  put  three 
volumes  of  "La  Vie  Privee  d' Autrefois," 
Theories  edited  by  M.  Alfred  Franklin, 
^to  her  hands.  She  will  be  dull  If  she 
does  not  profit  by  pondering  pages  of 
"La  cuisine."  "Varletes  Gastrono- 
mlques,"  and  "L»B  Repas." 

Is  there  anywhere  an  essay  on  foods 
that  were  once  thought 
health  and  are  now  esteemed?  Wlien 
we  were  young  and  leading  a  compara- 
tively blameless  life  in  the  village  these 
things  were  considered  by  many  un- 
wholesome: sweetbreads,  tomatoes,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  English  walnuts,  pecan 
nuts  beechnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  lobsters, 
crabs  There  was  a  particular  prejudice 
against  the  pineapple.  We  used  to  read 
of  prodigal  Englishmen  who  would 
travel  for  miles  to  Covent  Garden,  there 
to  purchase  a  "pine"  for  a  guinea  or 
two  guineas.  Was  there  not  something 
about  the  hixury  of  a  "pine"  in  Sand- 
ft)rd  and  Merton"?  Fired  with  a  desire 
to  know  the  full  lusclousneas  of  the 
fruit,  we  would  suggest  the  purchase  of 
one  "Miserable  stuff!"  was  the  paren- 
tal answer;  "pineapple  tastes  like  chips 
In  sweetened  water."  Now  the  acid  of 
pineapple  is  recommended  as  a  digestive 

Overlooked  or  Non-Existent? 

To  "H  C." — In  a  letter  published  in 
The  Herald  of  Dec.  28  you  referred  to 
the  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography  and  asked  whether  it  con- 
—  talned  a  sketch  of  Christian  Sharps.  You 
[then  made  this  statement:  "The  index 
Of  the  work  says  under  'Sharps,  Chrls- 
■mua'  and  under  '^R«^es,  bresch-loaainK' 


pefi.sant  befoim  - 

Much  rain  in 
the  fruit. 

When  oak  trees  band  with  snow  In 
January  good  crops  may  bo  expected. 

A  cold  January,  a  feverlsii  February, 
a  dusty  March,  a  weeping  April  and  a 
windy  May  presage  a  good  year  and 
pay. 


lii  cipher  and  not  with  uih 
lOble  public,  Is  alone  HnU 


An 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Here  Is  an  Improving:  anecdote  for  the 
.season.  It  was  first  told  by  the 
inini.ster  of  Tillicoultry,  In  the  county 
<if  Clackmannan  and  may  be  found 
with  other  valuable  matter  In  the  "Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland,"  vol.  xv., 
p.  201  (Edinb.  1795). 

"One  William  Hunter,  a  collier,  was 
cured  in  the  year  1758  of  an  Inveterate 
rheumatism  or  gout  by  drinking  freely 
of  new  ale,  full  of  barm  or  yest.  The 
poor  man  had  been  confined  to  his  bed 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  having  almost 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  On 
the  evening  of  Handsel  Monday,  as  It 
Is  called  (1.  e.,  the  first  Monday  of  the 
New  Year,  O.  S.),  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors came  to  make  m.erry  ■w'lth  him. 
Though  he  could  not  rise,  yet  he  al- 
ways took  his  share  of  the  ale  as  it 
passed  round  the  company,  and.  in  the 
end,  became  much  intoxicated'.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  had  the  use  of 
his  limbs  the  next  morning,  and  was 
able  to  walk  about.  He  lived  more  than 
20  years  after  this,  and  never  had  the 
smallest  return  of  his  old  complaint." 

For  Mr.  Witherspoon. 

A  letter  addressed,  to  Mr.  Halliday 
Witherspoon  Is  now  at  The  Herald  of- 
fice. Room  86.  It  should  be  of  special 
Interest  to  him.  Will  Mr.  Witherspoon 
cltb«r.«ead'lil3  address  or  «allt  j 


O  seat-compelling  Beauty!    Time  moy  mar 
'l  liy  Flower  Face;  bon'  Infinitely  are 
Tlioee  Beauties  o£  the  Mind  to  be  preferred 
Tliat  get  small  cr»dit  in  tue  troHey-car. 


Mr.  W  ilson  on  Diari 


es. 

Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  reading  the 
Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  was  asked 
whether  he  kept  a  diary.  "No,"  he 
answered.  "I  kept  one  for  a  while  when 
I  was  a  boy.  People  usually  keep  diaries 
when  they  are  very  young,  and  have 
nothing  to  put  in  them.  Later,  when 
they  have  something,  they  are  too  busy. 
Welles  says  tliat  he  wrote  his  after  the 
vlay's  work,  usually  between  11  and  12 
o'clock  at  night.  Probably  the  weari- 
ness he  must  have  felt  at  that  hour 
colored  his  views  to  some  extent." 

Mr.  Wilson  may  or  may  not  have  said 
these  words.  He  was  reported  as  say- 
ing them,  and  they  will  serve. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  Gideon  Welles  wrote  his 
diary  late  at  night  he  was,  therefore, 
mentally  or  physically  tired.  The  change 
in  work  was  probably  a  relief,  a  relaxa- 
tion. The-  secretary  of  the  navy  could 
sleep  better  after  he  had  freed  his  mind 
on  paper.  The  thoughts  of  many  a  man 
are  nimbler  during  the  red-pepper  hours, 
as  Clement  Scott  characterized  the  peri- 
od of  time  in  which  dramatic  criticism 
is  written  for  a  morning  journal.  -Mr. 
Welles  at  a  cabinet  meeting  was  often 
bored,  often  Irritated.  It  comforted  and 
soothed  him  to  think:  "Aha!  There's 
my  little  diary  waiting  for  me.  Tonight 
I'll  get  even  with  Billy  Seward." 


that  such  a  sketch  is  to  be  found  on 
page  517  of  volume  5,  but  the  sketch  is 
lt«t  there." 

Answering  your  letter,  we  admitted 
that  we  knew  nothing  about  the  said 
cyclopaedia  and  got  along  comfortably 
With  Jeremy  Collier's  that  comes  down 
in  the  history  of  the  world  to  1705.  Cu- 
riosity led  us  to  look  at  the  National 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  for 
we  were  told  thlpt  it  is  highly  valued  by 
those  that  have  occasion  to  consult 
books  of  reference.  On  page  517  of  vol- 
ume 5,  we  found  a  short,  but  adequate, 
ISlographical  sketch  of  your  friend  Chris- 
tian f-iiarps. 

Is  it  possible  that  you  overlooked  If 
!  Or  was  there  a  mistake  in  the  indexing 
for  an  earlier  edition  than  the  one  con- 
sulted in  The  Herald  office? 


In  January. 

There  is  weather  lore  associated  wltb 
the  fli-st  days  in  January. 

The  first  three  days  of  January  rule 
the  coming  three  months. 

Jan.  2— As  the  weather  is  this  d^y  go 
"will  it  be  In  September.  < 

Jan.  .S— It  will  be  the  same  weather 
for  nine  weeks  as  it  is  on  the  ninth  da*; 
after  Christmas.  ^! 

Di>  not  congratulate  yourself  and  your 
neif  libor  on  mild  and  balmy  days  In 
Jan  ary.    Listen  to  the  weather  wise: 

J(    nary  blossoms  fill  no  man's  cellar. 

If  nlrds  begin  to  whistle  In  January 
frn^^  ;  to  come. 


A  School  for  Prigs. 

There  are  professional  moralists  who 
urge  boys  and  girls  to  keep  a  diary. 
"Enter  daily  your  acts  of  meanness,  the 
harsh  and  disagreeable,  words  you  speak 
at  homo  or  in  scliool,  your  resolves  to 
be  better.  Note  your  progress  or  slack- 
ness in  your  studies.  Put  down  any 
useful  information  you  may  have  ac- 
quired. Write  neatly  and  legibly."  Thus 
were  many  wretcjied  youngsters  started 
on  a  new  year.  Fortunately,  the  old 
Adam  in  them  prevailed,  and  they  did 
not  develop  into  prigs  or  statisticians. 
The  entries  were  few  late  in  January 
and  from  March  1  the  remaining  pages 
were  blank.  There  were  prudent  fathers 
who  insisted  that  the  wife  and  children 
should  keep  a  strict  cash  account.  We 
remember  a  mother  who  could  never 
make  her  cai5h  account  balance,  and  her 
husband,  a  brisk  man  with  figures,  eyed 
her  with  a  pity  akin  to  contempt.  In 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  there  was  an  honest  Scot 
who,  whenever  a  child  was  born  to  him- 
and  children  came  with  due  chronologi 
cal  regularity— bought  an  account  book 
and  entered  against  that  child  all  ex- 
penses incurred  for  sustenance,  clothes, 
education.  W^hen  the  child  became  of 
age  the  father  produced  the  book  and 
paid:  "See  what  you  have  cost  me.  I 
expect  you  to  pay  me  back  when  you 
can  do  so,  and  you  had  better  begin  by 
giving  me  a  little  every  weelf." 

Born,  Not  Made. 

It  is  said  that  John  Lord  Harrington 
was  "one  of  the  first  who  began  the 
pious  fashion  of  a  diary."  The  tru« 
1  diarist  la  not  %h»  cn»-  who  -keep*  the 
record  of  the  thermometer  th'-ice  dally, 
throughout  the  year,  notes  snow  storms, 
heavy  rainfalls  and  perturbations  of 
Nature,  the  first  appearance  of  this  or 
that  flower  or  the  sight  of  a  belated 
raspberry.  The  great  diarists  are  few 
and  were  born  expressly  to  keep  a  jour- 
nnl.    Pepys,  Evelyn.  Grevllle,  .\mlel,  the 


Our  Daily  Anecdote. 

Ha  (William  Butler,  physU  ;  

iruicii  addicted  to  his  humour.s,  ami 
would  suffer  persons  of  quality  to  wayte 
sometimes  some  houres  at  his  dore,  with 
(oaches,  before  he  would  receive  them. 
•  •  •  Dr.  Gale  of  St.  Paul's  sohoole, 
.-issures  me,  that  a  French  man  came 
one  time  from  London  to  Cambridge, 
purposely  to  see  him,  whom  he  made 
stay  two  houres  for  him  in  his  gallery, 
and  then  he  came  out  to  him  in  an  old 
blew  gowne.  The  French  gentleman 
makes  him  2  or  3  ver.v  lowe  bowes 
downe  to  the  ground;  Dr.  Butler  whippes 
his  legga  over  his  head,  and  a*ray  goes 
Into  his  chamber,  and  did  not  speake 
with  him." 


An  Entertaining  French  Woman. 

Apropo%  of  diaries,  there  is  agreeable 
matter  in  Mme.  Marccile's  Tinayre's  lat- 
est book,  "Madeleine  at  the  Mirror;  or 
the  Diary  of  a  Woman."  She  explains 
why  people  dread  a  rainy  day.  They 
are  obliged  to  stay  at  home  with  those 
Ihey  pretend^o  love,  to  read  books  the.y 
pretend  to  like;  they  are  thrown  on  thoir 
own  resources;  they  look  within  their 
fioul  and  see  nothing.  "That  is  why  men 
do  not  like  the  rain."  Colette,  a  country 
cousin,  is  Introduced.  She  thinks  that 
.she  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  intel- 
lectuals. "Ah!"  writes  Madeleine,  "if 
only  virtue  became  fashionable  Colette 
would  knit  wool  and  nurse  her  own 
babies.  Instead  of  that  she  writes  hope- 
lessly platitudinous  poetry,  and  tries  to 
look  like  a  Sultaness  at  the  evening  par- 
ties of  the  'Sous-prefot.'  If  the  fashion- 
able novelist  of  th«  day  should  wear  a 
ring  In  her  nose,  Colette  would  wear 
two,  and  consider  that  she  was  sur- 
passing the  original  in  genius,  beauty 
and  audacity."  Madeleine  would  sooner 
I  not  vote  than  walk  down  the  Avenue  de 
!  I'Opera  dressed  in  green,  violet  and 
j  white,  the  colors  of  the  suffragists.  She 
does  not  see  why  women  should  not 
I  please  men.  "There  is  an  honest  and 
necessary  coquetry:  Be  learned,  but  try 
to  look  nice." 


The  Real  Thing, 

Here  is  Maria  Gironcl's  recipe  for  mac- 
aroni anij  tomatoes: 

Put  In  a  pan  one  quart  of  boiling 
water,  eight  ounces  of  macaroni  cut  into 
medium-sized  pieces,  two  pounds  of  ripe 
tomatoes  with  skin,  core  and  seeds  re- 
moved; cut  into  pieces  four  ounces  but- 
ter, and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
,Stew  over  slow  fire,  stirring  frequently, 
until  macaroni  is  cooked.  (More  liquor 
can  be  added  if  requfied.)  Arrange 
nicely  In  dish  and  serve  with  grated 
Parmesan  cheese*   j 

^  a-  M  - 

"Queen  Nlab"  by  Holbrooke  Is 

Brightly  Colored— Elena 
I         Gerhardt  Sings. 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  The  11th  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
1  ton  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Dr. 
Muck  conducted  after  an  absence  of 
thr^e  weeks.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Academic  Festival''  Overture  Brahma 

"II  mio  bel  foco"  Marcello 

"O  del  mIo  dolce  ardor"  Giuck 

"Queen  Mab"  (Shakespeare)  Poem  No.  7, 

Holbrooke 

Songs  with  orchestra:  "Morgen."  "Wle- 

genlled,"  Caecllle"  R.  Strauss 

Symphony  No.  7  ("Romantic") .  .Bruckner 
Dr.  Muck  was  heartily  welcomed.  He 
received  the  tribute  with  his  customary  i 
modesty  and  then  gave  the  most  effec- 
tive reading  of  Brahms's  overture  that  | 
has  been  heard  here  during  the  last  20  ; 
years:    it  was   so   exquisitely  propor-  ! 
tioned,  so  clean  cut  in  thematic  expo-  | 
Bition    and   development,    so  definitely 
rhythmed.    Nor  would  it  be  fanciful  to  , 
say  that  the  performance  was  in  the  ' 
Bpirit  of  the  German  university,  sug- 
gesting scholastic  dignity  with  the  jo- 
viality and  comradeship  of  student  life. 
■     Holbrooke's  "Queen  Mab"  was  played 
tor  the  first  time  in  Boston,  and  prob- 
ably for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States.     This   singularly    original  and 
'  fertile  composer  is  almost  wholly  un' 
known  here  except  by  name  and  for- 
eign report.    Miss  Goodson  played  his 
'  etude  Fantastique  for  the  piano  a  few 
i  years  ago,   but    his    many  orchestral 
!  pieces   and   chamber  music   are  as  a 
'  sealed  book.    From  the  catalogue  of  his 
v.oiks   It   appears    that   he   has  been 
great! V  influenced  by  Poe;  but  he  has 
al.so   been   moved   to   write   music  by 
Wordsworth,  Longfellow,  Byron,  Keats, 
Vaughan,  Shelley,  Emerson,  and  even 
Mrs.  liemans! 

"Queen  Mab"  was  of  course  suggested 
by  Mercutlo's  speech,  which  fired  the 
fancy  of  Berlio?:  and  led  Gounod  to 
write  pages  which  usually  fall  flat 
when  sung  by  the  baritone  in  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  Holbrooke  quotes  the  open- 
ing lines;  the  description  of  Mab  gal- 
loping through  lovers'  brains  and  then 
driving  o'er  a  soldier's  neok.  These 
three  sections  are  connected,  and  there 
is  a  choral  epilogue,  ".Vrlse,  fair  sun, 
which  may  be  omitted,  as  It  was  at  this 
doncort.  ,  , 

This  lone-poem  is  an  uncommonly 
brilliant  composition  and  one  of  marked 
orlKinallty.       It     is     conspicuous  for 


and  gorg' 
H  .  I.     . ,  .lI  col'.riin 
iking  musical 
ve  theme"  is  ll^ 
1     li' veloped  eniotloiial!.\      in   i,i  m;;' 
fentlon  Holbrooke  succeeds  in  a\'nidlnK ' 
till-    suggestion    of    Herlioz'8  famous 
Sf  hcrzo  and  In  the  soldier's  dream  of . 
ineaclies,        ambusfadoes,        Spanish  j 
adcs,"  there  is  no  lapse  Into  the  vul- 
irity   of  square-toed   march   or  con- 
I  \  '!ntional  battle  music.    There  Is  a  per- 
l  M^tent  and  eudacioua  phrase  whloh  Is 
5  cxfi  inrdinaril.v  effective,  an'd  the  whole 
I  .stlriiig  section  Is  appropriately  fantas- 
tical.   The  performance  was  as  brilliant 
as  the  composition,  which  awakens  the 
desire  to  hear  other  orchestral  v/orkg 
of  this   Englishman   who   has  escaped 
the  bondage  of  Mendelssohn,  cathedral 
organists  and  the  .'ound  professors  at 
the  academy  aghast  at  his   wild  and 
dangerous  tendencies.    Nor  is  there  any 
trace  of  his  being  influenced  by  Wag- 
ner, Tschalkowsky  or  Strauss. 

It  might  be  well  In  future  tq  perform 
a  Symphony  of  Bruckner  with  only  an 
.overture  on  the  program.    After  music 
I  has  been  heard  for  an  hour,  even  the 
"Romantic"    Symphony   may   be   as  a 
stumbling  block  to  many.    It  contains 
wonderful  pages.    The  first  movement, 
with  its  serene  and  confident  opening,  ; 
and  noble  thoughts;  tjie  Indescribably 
i  solemn  lamentation  with  Its  overwhelm- 
ing climax,  and  the  trio  of  the  Scherzo 
[  are  enough   to   stamp  Bruckner  as  a 
genius.     Alas!  this  genius  was  not  a 
I  self'-examlning  master.   After  a  passage 
I  of  rar;e  beauty  or  sublimity,  there  will 
be  measures  of  childish  chatter,  pages 
of  damnable  iteration.    Then  there  are 
the  disturbing  baitings;  the  prevailing 
lack  of  logical  continuity— but  why  now 
repeat   the   charges   that   have  justly 
I  been  brought  against  this  strange  and 
colossal    apparition   in  the  symphonic 
1  field? 

Miss  Gerhardt  is  first  to  be  thanked 
for  acquainting  the  audience  with  the 
fine  air  of  Marcello  and  the  still  finer 
air  of  Gluck,  an  air  that  is  the  perfect 
expression   of   tender   emotion.       Mar- 1 

cello's  air  suffered  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  accompaniment  had  been  or- 
chestrated without  regard  to  certain  In- 
struments not  used  In  the  time  of 
Benedetto  Marcello  and  without  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  song.  Fortu- 
nately Gfluck's  simple  accompaniment — 
strings  and  oboe — was  not  tinkered.  She 
Is  also  to  be  thanked  for  singing  thes^ 
ancient  airs  so  beautifully.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  applauded  operatic  singer 
at  a  Symphony  concert  is  to  be  looked 
on  with  suspicion.  Miss  Gerliardt  is  dis- 
[tlnctlvely  a  lieder  singer,  but  no  woman 
of  the  opera  could  have  Interpreted  the  air 
from  "Paride  ed  Elena"  with  greater 
dramatic  significance.  After  the  air  of 
Gluck,  the  songs  of  Strauss  seemed  com- 
mon place,  and,  in  fact,  few  modern 
songs  could  have  better  stood  the  test, 
or  vied  at  all  with  the  affecting  simplic- 
ity of  Gluck's.  Yet  on  an  ordinary  pro- 
.gram,  "Morgen"  is  sure  to  make  it.'i 
sentimental  appeal,  and  "Wieg<*hlied"  Is 
not  without  charm.  The  composer  would 
have  enjoyed  Miss  Gerhard t's  interpre- 
tation. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  for  those  of  Jan.  17-18  will 
be  as  foIloN*s :  Weber,  overture  to  "Der 
Freischuet.7,"  ;  Bruch,  Concerto  for  violin. 
No.  2  (Mr.  Witek.  violinist)  ;  Strauss, 
"Till  Eulenspieg^l's  Merry  Pranks"  ; 
Beethoven.  Symphony  No.  9»» 


"LUCIA"  AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

Donizetti  Worl<  Repeated — Tetraz- 
zinl  in  Title  Part. 

Donizetti's  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor" 
wa^,  lepeated  last  night  at  the  Boston' 
Opera  House.  There  was  a  large  audi- 
ence. The  cast  was  as  follows:  Lucia, 
Mme.  Tetrazzini;  AUsa.  Miss  Heyman; 
Edgardo,  Mr.  SacchettI;  Enrico,  Mr.  Po- 
lese;  Arturo,  Mr.  Giaceone;  Raimondo, 
Mr.  Mardones,  Normanno,  Mr.  Diaz. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted.  Mme.  Tetraz- 
zint  wrfs ' Bmii.'imly  'flftrld  1h  softg.  Mr. 
Polese  was  an  effectively  wicked  broth- 
er. It  may  be  remembered  that  he  took 
this  part  when  Mme.  Tetrazzini  first 
sang  in  Boston  as  a  member  of  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  company.  Mr.  Mardones 
was  again  a  sonorous  family  chaplain. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Boston  Opera  Company,  held  on 
Dec  30  it  was  unanimously  voted  not 
to  terminate  the  voting  trust.  The 
election  of  officers  and  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year  took  place,  resulting  as 
follows:  Eben  D.  Jordan,  president;  F.  S. 
Converse,  vice-president;  Charles  Hay- 
den,  treasurer;  Harold  Blanchard,  sec- 
retary, and  Francis  Peabody,  Jr.,  N.  L. 
Amster,  W.  C.  Baylies,  G.  /"'.  Ciad- 
wick,  G.  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  C.  M.  Loeffler, 
R  L  Flanders,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  T.  N. 
Vail  C.  K  Cobb,  H.  M.  Sears.  H.  D.  , 
Burnham  and  Robert  Jordan,  directors. 

I  write  this  romance  in  the  French  etyte. 
Yes;    Something  that  way. 
The  French  style  conslota  of  maklDC  Ju«t  a» 
rnany  paragraphs  a^  iwsslble. 

hus  one  may  flU.up  »  column  In  a  %€n' 


phort  time.  I     (X.,         •  4rf 

he  Solumn,  and  the  <fx 


I  am  paid  ty  the  tolumn,  and  the  qlilcker 
I  can  mi  up  a  column- but  this  Is  a  matter 
to  whloh  we  will  not  refer. 
We  win  let  this  matter  pttf. 


Our  Daily  Anecdote. 

Ralph  Kettle,  D.  D.,  "was  irrecone  i- 
able  to  long  haire;  called  them  hairy 
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B'^alpes.  and  M  for  periwiggea  (which 
were  then  very  rarefy  worne)  he  be- 
Ipevcd  them  to  be  the  scalpes  of  men 
l  utt  off  after  they  were  hang'd,  and  so 
tanned  ami  dressed  for  use.  When  he 
observ-ed  the  scholars'  halre  longer  than 
ordinary  (especially  If  they  were  schol- 
arg  of  the  howse),  he  would  bring  a 
pair  of  clxera  In  his  muffe  (wch  he  com- 
monly wore),  and  woe  be  to  them  that 
sate  on  the  outside  of  the  table.  I  re- 
member he  cutt  Mr.  Radford's  halre 
with  the  knife  that  chlpps  the  bread  on 
the  buttery-hatch,  and  then  he  sang,, 
"And  was  not  Grim,  the  collier,  fluely 
trlrr.med',''  " 

His  Royal  Nibs. 

..s  ihf  World  Wage: 
You  ask  In  your  issue  of  Christmas 
,  morning  "Does  not  Czarevitch  or  Tsare- 
IvUch,  or  Crarovltz,  mean  merely  'son 
I  of  the  C,zar.'  and  lias  not  the  title 
('Grand  Duke'  superseded  It?" 

May  I  explain  that  there  aiie  in  Rus- 
sia two  distinct  words,  "Tsarevlch" 
(three  syllables)  and  "Tsesarevlch"  (four 
syllables).  Both  are  accented  on  the 
penult  "ev."  Tsarovlch  means  simply  a 
prince  of  royal  descent.  It  is  practical- 
ly obsolete,  though  carefully  retained 
In  the  Gruzkinsky  family  (descendants 
Of  the  old  T.sars  of  Gruzia  (Georgia). 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  this  family 
are  all  called  Tsarevlch  and  Tsarevna. 
But  the  members  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily of  Russia  are  not  called  Tsarevich 
and  Tsarevna  for  the  good  reason  that 
th«  Kmperor  of  Russia  Is  not  called 
Tsar.  His  title  Is  "Imperator  1  Samod- 
erzheto  Vse-Rosslsky,"  1.  e.,  Emperor 
and  Autocrat  of  All-Russia.  His  minor 
titles  are,  among  others,  Tsar  of  Mot;- 
cow.  Tsar  of  Poland,  Tsar  of  Novgorod, 
I.ord  of  Pekoff,  Grand  Prince  of  Fin- 
land, Grand  Prince  of  Lithuania,  etc., 
etc.,  but  such  a  title  as  "Tsar  of  Rus- 
sia" has  no  existence,  except  In  the 
language  of  newspaper  correspondents. 

The  other  title,  "Tses-ar-ev-lch"  (the 
French  rendering  Is  Cesarevltch),  means 
"Son  of  Caesar."  But  one  person  in  all 
Russia  bears  this  title,  and  he  Is  the 
heir  to  th«  Russian  throne,  the  "Nas- 
lednlck,"  as  the  Russians  call  him, 
which  Is  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
"Heir  Apparent"  and  of  the  German 
"Tronfolger." 

The  Tsesarevlch,  or,  rather,  "Nash- 
lednlck-Tsesarevlch,"  Is  not  necessarily 
the  son  of  the  reigning  Emperor.  For 
Instance,  during  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  11.  the  "Nashlednlck- 
Tsesarevlch"  was  his  brother,  Grand 
Duke  George.  On  the  death  of  George 
the  title  went  to  the  younger  brother, 
Mi.  )  i..-l,  who  bore  It  until  the  birth  of 
to  the  Emperor. 
Til.  other  members  of  the  Imperial 
faniily  bear  the  old  historic  titles  of 

"Vellky-Knyaz,"  1.  e..  Grand  Prince 
(Grand  Duke  In  English,  Grom-Fuerit 
In  German)  or  "Rosslky-Knya*,"  1.  e.. 
Prince  of  Russia. 

In  my  recent  novel  of  Russian  court 
life,  "Faith  Brandon."  I  explain  that 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  are  usually 
referred  to  and  addressed  simply  as 
■fJosudar,"  1.  e.,  I>ord,  and  "Gosuda- 
rynla,"  1.  c.  Lady. 

HENRIETTA  DANA  SKINNER. 
Boston,  Dec.  26,  1913. 

Tsar  and  Lord. 

We  welcome  this  letter  for  we  are 
fond  of  Russia  leather,  Russian  caviare, 
Russian  novels,  and  Russian  music— In 
moderation.  Nor  do  w«  question  for  a 
moment  the  accuracy  of  o\ir  corre- 
spondent, chiefly  because  we  know 
notlilng  about  the  Ruaalan  language  or 
Kusslan  court  life,  or  court  life  any- 
where, not  even  In  Boston.  But  Is  the 
statement  that  the  title  "Tsar  of  Rua- 
.«la"  has  no  existence  "except  In  the 
language  of  newspaper  correspondents" 
correct?  John  Evelyn  uses  the  term  In 
Ilia  diary;  Milton  In  "Paradise  Lost" 
speaks  of  "the  Russian  Ksar  in  Mosco," 
and  It  Is  found  In  Morfldl's  "Russia" 
(1890)  as  in  Eden's  "Decades"  (1565). 

Certain  Englishmen,  and  some  of 
Them  should  Know  better,  sneer  at 
Americans  for  speaking  of  "Lord  Ba- 
<on":  yet  Mr.  John  Aubrey  In  his  life 
of  Bacon  sent  with  other  Uvea  In  1680 
to  Anthony  a  Wood  wrote  "Lord  Ba- 
con replied,  etc."  and  alluded  fre- 
quently to  "his  Lordship."  Other  Eng-  i 
llflh  writers  In  more  than  one  century  i 
liave  opoken  of  "Lord  Bacon." 

A  Beerometer. 

Dittu  ill  court  there  Is  question  con- 
cerning the  precise  degree  of  Intoxica- 
tion, when  an  arrested  person  Is  charged 
with  drunkenness.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas^ 
louiid  In  a  Sussex  museum  this  Staif- 
t'ord.shire  beerometer: 

60 — Drunk  as  a  lord. 

45— Drunk. 

40 — Disguised  in  liquor. 

35 — As  sober  as  a  man  ought  to  be 
(knows  what  he  Is  about). 

?  '  "  Drunk  without,  but  sober  within. 
-  I  J  .  sh  (worse  for  drink). 

2.1 — .'.k.iket  fresh  (has  had  a  drop). 

10 — tiober  as  a  judge. 

5— Sober  as  I  am  now  (five  quarts 
among  three).  , 

0 — Sober. 

This  Is  a  rough  schedule.   There  Is  a 
(lls.i  iipolntlng  neglect  of  fine  nuances, 
as  Verlaine  sang: 
nous  voijiona  la  Nuance  encor. 


With  Brafni,  Sir. 

Wa  recently  spoke  of  sweetbreads, 
how  In  the  dear  dead  days  beyond  re- 
call they  were  flouted  by  the  general, 
tossed  contemptuously  by  the  butcher 
to  some  customer  with  a  curious  taste. 
We  now  read  that  In  England  It  Is  not 
easy  to  obtain  ox,  calf  or  sheep's  brains 
at  a  butcher's,  for  expert  cooks  doctor 
them  so  that  they  pass  for  sweetbreads, 
as  chicken  for  salad  Is  too  often  veal. 
Most  of  the  carcasses  of  sheep  sold  in 
butchers'  shops  of  London  are  headless. 
The  heads  are  sold  for  sweetbreads  of 
brains  or  In  the  poorer  localities  t- 
paople  who  cook  the  head.  A  half  of  : 
ffeahly  cooked  sheep's  head  la  aoW  fo; 
two  and  a  half  penc%  ... 


lowsr'AT 

OPERA  HOUSE 

♦         By  PHILIP  HALfc. 

BCSTOX  OPERA  HOU.SE  -  Charpen- 
tler's  "Louise."    Mr.  "Caplet  conducted. 


Lotlli.'.  . 

I  !>■>  Men- 
]Ir;M,.... 
I  Camllli'. 
(fffrtniilc, 


 Mmc.  KdTl-i 

 .Mmc.  (i:. 

 .M:<w  Biiii. 

 .Miss  Klsli- 

 MI.<!S  I.evcr.in 


pnftkea  u  v.ii.  the  good  wife  knit*  «n7i"?rrr 
"'■ '-ilp.!,'  ■      -'  tor  reads  aloud  fr..,i' 

■    fijuit  til--  part 


■  -on.    He  ;ict.:i!  ' 
■     '  ■  '  lys  within  liic  i 

ii:.ir.i  il  l:a^  -iiirj;  with  greater  bril- || 
llance,  and  ^vldently  has  r.ot  yet  I 
whollj  J  ocoycred  from  the  grip,  yet  ir  r 
was  a  pkasure  to  hear  hir' voice  and; 
obBr\'e  his  art. 

As  before  the  minor  parts  were  weU 
taken,  although  the  voice  of  the  Pape , 
des  Fous  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  MlsB 
Barnes,  a.*:  the  lyric  sewing-girl,  .sang 
iu  the  Mi?ht  vein.  Miss  Gauthier  as 
the  nin>i'»Mtlc6  would  have  been  still 
n'ore  ainuslng  if  aha  had  realized  that 
Bfter  all  Hhc  was  not  the  chief  figure 
In  the  ^ciiic. 

The  orchestra  was  unusually  eu- 
phonlou.s.  The  management  of  lights 
in  the  third  act  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. There  was  a  large  and  deoplj 
Interested  audience, 

B0.1T0N  OPER-A  HOUSE-Mascag- 
nl's  '  Cavall'jria  P.uatlcana"  nnA  Leon- 
cavallo's "I  I'agllaccl."  Mr.  Moran- 
zonl  conducted.    The  casts: 

Lola  ■ 

Mamma  Lucia  Mlsg  He 

Turlddd  

Aino 


I.'ATOrentle  Miss  (»«(u;i 

ICIise  Mt(?3  Sliai  > 

M;^„{  - 

La  Danseuae  -Miss  r. 

.Tullen  Mr.  Zenoi.  Uo 

I.C  I'cre  Mr.  Maf  .  ;i\ 

Lft  rai>o  <les  Foas  Mr.  I^ipnKij):i 

Le  i'h!l1f->nilipr  .Mr.  L.niifiv 

1.1  ChiiiwnBler  Mr.  ET<ri-;i 

F'reinicr  Phllosophe  Mr.  PiiK-  ii! 

!••  -i.-f.  Mr.  c;::!--.-  ..n 


U.  ||^.  I-    i'liilusiiplie  Mr.  (.hi.. 

!,€  Si-ui|)teur  Mr.  liciii:.iii:n 

.Maroliand  D'HabUs  Mr.  .Salilalgne 

"Loul.se"     has   been    materially  cut 
since  the    drat  performance    at  this 
opera  house,  and  It  is  still  too  long.  The 
:  first  half  of  the  morning  street  scene 
in  the  second  act  is  now  omitted. 
could  well    spare  the    nocturnal  and 
symbolical  wanderer,  but  with  this  ex- 
I  ception  tho  scene  in  the  mist'  at  five 
I  o'clock  Is  characterstic  of  Paris  and 
I  has  much  to  do  with  the  atmosphere  of 
i  the  whole  work.    Tho  disappearance  of 
!  the  ragpicker  Is  especially  to  he  de- 
!  plored.  The  story  he  tells  of  his  daughter, 
tempted  and  borne  away  by  a  lover  of 
pleasuror,  gives  point  to  his  appearance 
in  the  third  act,  ,when  he  sings  In  mel- 
I  ancholy  strains  of    hU  lost  daughter, 
I  and  Louise  la  In  doubt  whether  to  ro- 
j  turn  home  with  her  mother.    And  there' 
I  was  Mr.  Lankow  to  tell  thu  tale  to  the  > 
;  morning  folk.    So,  too,  the  recitation  of  ; 
the  street  sweeper  has  ironical  signlll- 
cance,   prophetic  as  to  tiie   future  of 
Louise.    This  woman  boasts  that  she 
■was  one  of  the  queens  of  Paris;  now 
she  is  in  the  mud  of  the  street,  but  she 
(ioes  not  regret  It,  for  she  remembers 
past  joys  and  Is  glad  thereof,  in  which 
she  contradicts  the  famous  saying  that 
Dante  put  into  the  mouth  of  Prancesca. 
We  miss  also  the  sight  of  the  father 
yolng  to  work. 

We  could  better  spare  much  of  the 
third  act.  The  duet  of  the  lovers,  es- 
pecially the  hymn  to  Paris,  la  blatant 
.".nd  tiresome.  Pi*bably  for  the  sake  of 
Mrs.  Grundy,  the  pages  in  which  Louise 
Is  pcrfervid  in  her  declaration  of  love, 
and  with  her  "Des  balsers!  Jullen,  des 
balsersl"  la  now  the  pursuer  Instead  of 
the  pursued,  ha\'6  not  been  retained. 
The  Festival  Is  Interesting  only  as  a 
spectacle.  Mu.slcally,  the  scene  Ls  dreary. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  gayety  empha- 
sizes the  entrance  of  the  Bornbre  mother. 
Her  appearance  while  the  lovers  are 
pl. outing  iii  amorous  delirium  would  be 
equally  effective. 

The  Herald  has  spoken  at  length 
concerning  the  opera,  libretto  and 
music,  and  It  is  not  necessary  after  a 
third  i)erformanco  fo  dilate  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  to  analyze  the  charming  imper- 
sonation of  Louise  by  Mme.  Edvlna, 
whose  singing  of  the  music  allotted  to 
her  would  alone  cast  a  spell;  oi'  to  con- 
sider again  thi;  .<trong  dramatic  per- 
tormar.ce  of  the  Father  by  Mr.  Mar- 
coux,  singularly  lifelike,  nobly,  not 
sentimentally  iiathetlc.  Then,  too, 
there  Is  the  .striking  Impersonation  of 
tlie  Mother  by  Mrne.  Gay,  one  of  tne 
cnic!'  features  of  the  performance.  Sel- 
dor.:  on  the  operatic  stage  is  there  a 
scen^  comparable  for  quiet  and  tragic 
Intensity  with  that  in  which  she  en- 
treats Louise  to  go  back  to  her  father. 
Here  even  tVie  silence  of  Mme.  Gay 
was  eloquent. 

.  It  may  here  be  said  that  Charpentler 
Is  far  more  successful  In  portraying 
In  music  the  peace  of  domesticity,  the 
happiness  of  a  humble  but  honest  house- 
hold, than  in  his  glorltlcatlon  of  fre* 
love.  With  tho  exception  of  Lonlso's  aii* 
"Depuls  lo  jour,"  tho  raptures  of  the! 
lovers  arc  forceel,  strident,  boresome. 
Ba.  V^y  d'AurevlUy  wrote  tliat  Flaubert 
was  so  obsessed  with  haired  of  the 
bouri^ools  that  he  finally  became  a 
bourgeois  in  spirit  and  In  literary  ex- 
pression. Is  1*.  possible  that  Charpen- 
tlcr,  who  raveg  so  loudly  against  pa- 
rental tyranny  and  the  smug  conven- 
tions, is  at  heart  in  sympathy  with  the 
marriage  bond,  the  pot  au  feu,  the  pipe 


Mr.  R..I1  it'< 
,  Mr.  Kolcsf 


.  .  .Miss  Barne.s 

 M.  'laudenz; 

",  '  ■  M.  Ulaiieharl 

■  Mr.  Glaccono 

j,,  ■  ■  ■.■.'.'.'.',".'.".',".*.  i  .Mr,  Kverei: 

PIANO  REU I AL 
BY  MISS  LERNER 

MiEs  Tina  Lerner  gave  her  second 
piano  recital  of  the  season  yesterday 
afteruoim  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Franck-Bauer, 
Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variations;  Doh- 
nanyl,  Rhapsodie,  C  major;  Schubert- 
Lilsit,  Wanderer  Fantasle;  Chopin, 
Four  Treludes.  Nocturne  B  major,  op. 
0,  No.  3,  Fantasle  in  F  minor.  Taran- 
tella; Gabrllowltsch.  Feulllet  d'  Album; 
HInton,  Etude  .\rabeaque:  Tschalkow- 
sky-Pabst,  paraphrase  on  "Eugene 
Onegln." 

Miss  Lerner  again  displayed  in  full 
the  admirable  qualities  that  have  given 
her,  young  as  she  Is.  a  commanding  i 
position  among  pianists.  The  beauty  of 
her  touch  was  never  more  conspicuous; 
there  was  always  an  exquisite  sense  of 
proportion;  there  was  the  poise  that  is 
indispensable  to  true  art.  She  is  one  of 
the  few  pianists  who  with  marked  ' 
teclinlcal  proficiency  have  also  tlie  abil- 
ity to  play  a  melody  as  an  accomplished 
singer  would  sing  It.  There  are  others 
who  hammer  it  out,  or  poke  at  it. 
Especially  delightful  yesterday  was  her 
interpretation  of  Franck's  composition, 
written  originally  for  tho  organ,  tho  aria 
;  section  cf  the  Wanderer  fantasle  and 
;  Chopin's  Nocturne.  The  Tarantella  was 
not  so  effective,  and  it  is  not  among 
Chopin's  better  pieces.  We  sliould 
have  preferred  to  hear  Miss  Lerner  play 
almost  any  other  bravura  composition' 
than  Pabst's  paraphrase.  Of  the  three 
less  familiar  pieces  Hinton's  etude  was 
the  least  interesting. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  Miss 
Lerner.  She  reconciles  one  to  the  u.>e 
of  tlje  piano  in  public,  a  use  that  is 
too  ofien  (in  abuse. 

The  audience  was  thoroughly  appre- 
ciative. It  should  have  been  much 
larger.  No  studeiit  of  the  piano,  no 
teacher  of  the  piano  In  this  city  can 
affoifd  to  mi.ss  such  recitals. 


heldit  They  at  first  did  her  Inlu.itl.e 
by  stating  that  she  was  six  f.- ■!  in 
height.  They  afterwards  did  at  i  i  . 
by  publishing  the  fact  that  she  iv.is  .six 
feet  two  and  a  quarter  inches  In  height. 
She  would  now  be  a  worthy  companion 
for  Mr.  Slezak  in  grand  opera.  There 
have  been  other  singers  renowned  for 
their  height  and  Miss  Flahaut,  formerly 
a  contralto  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  Is  no  shrimp.  Feliclta  Vestvall. 
"Veatvall  the  Magniftcent,"  who  first 
caAg  In  Boston  In  1855,  and  was  the  first 
Azuoena  seen  here,  was  very  tall.  Rich- 
ard-Grunt  White  wrote  of  her:  "She  was 
the  tallest  woman  that  I  ever  saw  upon 
the  stage;  I  believe  the  tallest  woman  I 
ever  encountered;  but  she  was  also  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  formed,  •  .•  • 
Magnificent  as  she  was,  she  was  too 
large."  Vestvall  at  last  abandoned  opera 
for  the  drama,  and  was  seen  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  in  1864  in  "Gamea;  or  the 
Jewish  Mother"  (with  songs  by  Robert 
Stoepel);  de  Lagadaire  in  "The  Duke's 
Motto,"  and  as  Massaroni  and  df  Strozzi 
In  "The  Brigands." 

.  Vestvall  was  the  first  woman  to  ap- 
pq^r  as  Gluck's  Orpheus  in  this  country. 
This  was  in  New  York  in  1863.  The  op- 
era was  sung  in  English. 

And  It  was  as  Orpheus  that  Clara  Butt 
made  her  flrst  appearance  In  oi*ra.  Born 
at  Southwick,  near  Brighton,  Eng.,  she 
stndieel  with  Mr.  Rootham  at  Bristol  and 
sang  in  concert  in  December,  1889.  Then 
she  entered  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
and  distinguished  herself  at  the  concerts 
of  this  institution.  She  made  her  debut 
in  London  with  the  Itoyal  Choral  Socie- 
ty In  Sullivan's  "Golden  Legend"  (Dec. 
7,  1892)  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same 
month  she  made  a  sensation  by  her  Im- 
personation of  Orpheus  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  In  July,  1893,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  college 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterward  Edward 
VIL)  congratulated  her  in  his  speech, 
described  his  pleasure  at  hearing  her  In 
Gluck's  opera  and  in  concert,  and  wished 
her  well.  Mme.  Butt  studied  in  Paris 
with  Bouhy,  and  in  Berlin  with  Etelka 
Gerster,  according  to  report.  She  be- 
came famous  as  a  festival  singer,  so 
thsit  Elgar's  set  of  Sea  Songs  was  writ- 
ten eepecially  for  her  (Norwich  festival, 
1899),.  Her  performance  of  these  songs 
excited  an  admirer  to  a  poem  of  four 
Btanzas.-in  her  honor.  A  contributor  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  hoped  that  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  would  write  a  "Cleo- 
patra" for  her.  "Her  features  of  a 
Greek  type,  broadened  out,  it  one  may 
so  venture  to  describe  them,  her  dark 
hair  and  expressive  eyes  and  command- 
ing figure  probably  more  commanding 
than  was  -Antony's  destroyer  would  all 
give  effect  to  the  part ;  and  if  Sir  Arthur 
allowed  full  play  to  his  rich  imaglna 
tion,  and  gave  full  scope  to  Miss  Butt's 
compass,  we  might  have  an  English 
Cleopatra  that  would  satisfy  the  musical 
world,  for  miracles  are  sometimes 
worked  even  nowadays."  This  is  all 
very  pleasant ;  but  the  talent  of  Sullivan 
was  better  suited  to  the  musical  por- 
traiture of  the  Lady  Jane  than  to 
Egypt's  queen. 

Mme.  Butt  sang  here  for  the  first  time 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  Oct.  28,  1899:  Gluck's.  "Divlx 
Ites  du  Styx"  and  Goring  Thomas's  "My 
Hej,rt  Is  Weary."  .She  gave  a  recital  in 
Association  Hall  Nov.  23  of  the  same 
yefer  with  Leo  Stern,  the  'cellist,  ajid 
another  recital  on  Nov.  28. 


Lovers  of  the  theatre  who  are  weary 
Of  musical  comedies  should  take  cour- 
age. Mr.  John  Drew  will  be  here  this 
■weeU.  and  next  in  a  play  by  Mr.  Sutro*, 
•The  Garden  of  Allah"  Is  coming  at 
last,  and  so  is  "Milestones";  Mrs.  Flske 
will  arrive  later  In  the  month,  and  the, 
Irish  Players  will  proT>ably  come  In 
February.  | 

The  Debussyites  will  have  a  holiday,  ] 
for  "Pelleas  et  Mellsande"  will  be  re- 
vived. The  long-delayed  Frelda  Hempel 
will  bring  pages  of  florid  song  with  her 
and  there  is  promise  of  seeing  her  first 
as  Rosina  in  Rossini's  old  opera  that 
la  ever  fresh  and  new. 

^fter  the  lull  In  concerts,  they  now 
break  out  afresh.  This  week,  for  ex- 
ample, although  the  Symphony  Orches- 
tra win  be  away,  Mme.  Clara  Butt  will 
be  heard  this  afternoon  after  an 
absence  of  13  years,  and  her  husband, 
Mr.  Rum  ford,  known  in  England  as  a 
good  cricketer  and  baritone,  will  visit 
us  for  the  first  time.  There  will  bo  a 
concert  of  French  music  at  the  Opera 
Houee  today,  with  Mr.  Clement  as 
the  chief  singer,  and  he  will  give  a  re- 
cital on  Thursday.  The  Knelsels  will 
play  Mr.  Loeffler's  fine  quintet  for 
strings,  which  they  produced  here  as  far 
back  as  1895  and  played  again  in  1902. 
Mies  Germalne  Schnltzer  will  give  a 
piano  recital  on  Saturday.  She  gave  re- 
citals here  early  In  1507  and  in  1909  she 
played  Liszt's  concerto  in  E  flat  major 
a.,  a  Symphony  concert. 


•f^Q  Mme.     Clara  Butt 

_  ..  was  Miss  Clara  Butt 

,  '  when  she  visited  Bos- 

ContraltOS  ton  m  1899.  The  press 
agents  had  much  to  say  then  about  her» 


Some  New  P'orre  Proudale  has  dra- 
Ij,  ,  matized  Claude  Farrere's 
Jfiencn  novel.  "L'Homme  qu.  As 
Plays  sassina."  The  assassin  is  a 
French  and  romantic  colonel,  the  slain 
la  Sir  Archibald  Falkland,  an  English 
tflroctor  of  the  Ottoman  Debt  who  ren 
dered  his  own  wife  miserable,  plotted 
her  moral  destruction  and  the  abdustlon 
of  their  child.  Tired  of  his  wife  the 
Creole,  he  wished  to  marry  a  cousin. 
Col.  do  Sevigne  fell  In  love  with  the  Cre- 
ole, and  stabbed  Sir  Archibald,  who  had 
Just  "wrung  from  his  wretched  wife  an 
8.vowal  of  misconduct."  This  miscon- 
duct was  due  to  him,  for  he  had  en- 
couraged a  Russian  prince  to  make  love 
to  his  wife.  The  play  is  at  the  Theatre 
Antolne  and  Gemler  took  the  part  of  the 
colonel. 

"Lea  Singes"  at  the  same  theatre  Is  a 
study  in  the  psychology  of  servants. 
"The  Monkeys"  are  ourselves  Judged  by 
those  down  stairs.  As  the  curtain  rises 
they  are  giving  their  masters  a  bad 
character.  A  telegram  arrives  announc- 
ing the  death  of  tho  mistre-ss  and  the 
accession  of  the  cook  to  dignity  and 
wealth.  The  cook  assumes  the  grand 
air.  dismisses  her  former  fellow  servants 
and  is  alone  in  her  glory.  This  satire  Is 
by  Albert  Keyzer,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  and  Charles  Martel. 
The  two  are  journalists. 

Count  Albert  du  Bols'a  four-act  comedy 
In  verse  about  Lord  Byron  was  produced 
kt  Monte  Carlo  Dec.  20.  The  play  does 
not  deal  with  real  Incidents.  The  young 
Byron  is  sliown  at  Nowstead  Abbey  in 
1812.  and  the  first  act  shows  him  sur- 
rounded by  a  hunting  party  in  the 
Gothic  Hall.  Hobhouse  and  the  Count 
d'Orsay  are  there.  Molly  Blackwell,  a 
fictitious  playmate  of  the  poet's  youth, 
is  about  to  marry  a  sporting  squire,  and 
Byron's  pride  is  piqued.  The  squire  of- 
fends him  lij'  calling  him  "the  lame 
man."  Byjon  Is  shown  drinking  from  a 
skull  and  thus  shocking  a  clergyman. 
Molly  becomes  the  wife  of  the  morose 
Byron,  for  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  wishing 
to  revenge  herself  plots  the  unhappy 
marriage,    .\folly  poisons  herself,  InstI- 
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oot,  whom  she  takes  seriously,  n-  t  '  '      vet  there  is  a  man  Jiving  In  Lon- 

JWt  Improvises  a  love  ode  to  her  as  >hi  ion  at  this  inonipnt  who  only  saw  her 
»s  dvlng.  The  author,  who  lived  four  ^  not.  and  never  saw  her  off  the  aUgre, 
years  in  London  as  secretary  to  theinnf'  who  visits  that  grave  on  a  certain 
BelKlan  legation,  says:  "I  have  not  'lay  In  every  year  and  lays  a  bunch  of 
flattered  Lord  Rvron.  but  I  have  an  |  violets  on  it.  All  very  sentimental,  of 
Infinite  respect  for  his  memory."  Albert  i  course,  and  'unpractiical.'  But,  after 
lAWbert  took  the  part  of  Byron.  all,    life   Is  not   entirely   governed  by 

Onp  of  the  latest  horrors  at  the  Grand  material  things;  and  'man  does  not  live 


Gulgnol,  Paris,  Is  "The  Kiss  In  the 
Klght,"  by  Maurice  I..evel.  A  woman 
lias  cut  holes  with  vitriol  in  the  face 
of  a  man.  He  Is  blind,  and  his  brother 
and  a  hospital  nurse  are  looking  after 


by  bread  alone.'  And  here,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  not  tru§  that: 

Plalslr  d'amour  ne  dure  cju'un  mompnl, 
rhagrin  d'amour  dure  toute  la  vie. 
for  the  pleasure  of  Ihls  love  can  la*t  a 


him.  The  >vomaii  has  been  acciultteij  lifetime,  and  there  la  no  chagrin  at  aU. 
K   "And  who,  .that  has  reachfd 


the  court  because  her  victltn.  re 
ed  to  appear  and  thus' Influence  the 
uiy.    He  went  so  far  as  to  tear  up 
the   medical   certlflcate   of  his  condi-_ 
tlon.    The  brother  Is  annoyed  by  this 
exhibition    of    weakness.     The  victim 
says  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  wo- 
man;   he   would    like    to   pardon  her. 
She  visits  him;  they  talk  together;  he 
sks  her  how  she  will  live  in  future, 
he   cries   and   begs   forgiveness.  He 
•aws  her  to  him  and  asks  her  to  guide 
s  lips  to  hers.     Then  he  takes  her 
the  throat,  pushes  her  head  back, 
gd,  saying  that  ordinary  punishment 
)uld  be  too  good  for  her,  pours  vitriol 
I   her  eyes.     It  is  reported  that  on 
e  first  night  the  doctor  of  the  theatre 
Inted. 

.The  Theatre  Mollere,  Paris,,  has  ac- 
,3pted  a  five-act  play,  "line  Aventure 
!u  Capitaine  Lebrim,"  by  an  Amerl- 
an.  Miss  Irene  C^good.  The  play, 
i^hlch  tells  of  Algiers  in  the  days  of 
Japoleon  Bonaparte,  will  be  produced 
lext  month. 


Che 
Pleasure 


Mr.  H.  M.  Wal- 
brook,  the  dramatic 
critic    of    the  Pall 
of  Playgoing  Mali  Gazette,  Is  the 
uthor  of  a  delightful  article  entitled 
The  Pleasure  of  Playgoing."    The  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  surely  be  apprecl- 

"The  r«il  playgoer  is  like  the  real 
oet — born,  not  made.  He  must  be  in- 
ensely  sympathetic,  and  he  must  have 
be  child's  delight  in  Illusion.  He  must 
Vi  able  to  feel  the  delights  of  others  as 
|ils  own,  and  their  troubles  must  make 
lim  mournful..  He  must  feel  a  sense  of 
we  when  Fate  strikes  her  blows  at 

en  and  women  he  has  never  met  be 


nxldjUe 

age,  and  now  fulfils  his  playgoing  in.|R« 
splendor  of  stalls  or  boxes,  does  iftit, 
now  and  then,  as  he  takes  his  cushlpHBd 
Ktnit  tiiat  has  cost  him  half-a-guinea, 

.    .  casJt  one  longrlng-.  lingering  |ook 
behind'    ■      ,  (  0  i 

at  the  ,-rowd  In  the  pit,  of  which  llK'hls  ! 
younger  and  less-endowed  day.s  he^as 
so  often  a  member,  and— peradventlire — 
wish  that  lie  could  be  one  of  them 
again?  After  all,  life  went  very  'well 
then.  What  a  Joy  was  the  waiting  10% 
hours  in  the  block  outside  the  Lyceum 
pit  for  the  first  night  of  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  Or  'Faust:'  And  to  stand  seven 
or  eight  outside  the  Gaiety  pit  for  the 
return  of  Nellie  Farren  and  the  com- 
pany from  Australia,  or  that  famous 
night  wJven  the  crowd  in  the  gallery 
hung  forth  their  great  flai?  inscribed 
with  the  words,  'The  Gallery  Boys  Wel- 
come Their  Nellie!'  And  do  those  well- 
groomed  curvilinear,  middle-aged  play- 
goers whose  heads,  like  the  trees  in 
•As  You  Like  It,'  have 

Their  hlRh  tops  bald  with  dry  antiquity 
do  they  ever  laugh  now  as  they  did  30 
years   ago   at   Mr.   Terry  singing  'La 


vorka,  a*!!*!  is 

.  i;i|i03r-(l  to,  bui'le.sciue  the  prevailing 
cinze  for  wares  bearing  the  Imperial 
liall-mark.  ,Tbe  If-it-motlf,  presumably. 
Is  the  ease  W)th  which  the  way  to  the 
Emperor's  aftfections  can  bo  won  if  peo- 
ple will  only  buy  his  majolica.  Several 
vtry  plpbel.in  folk  in  rocent  times  have 
heen  tlio  recipients  of  his  favor  on  that 
account.  They  have  a  tlieatiical  cen- 
sorship in  Berlin,  which  works  as  many 
wonders  at  Itf;  London  prototype.  It 
nill  bo  Interesting  to  wait  and  see  how 
nuch  of  "Majolica"  in  the  original  form 
s  allowed  to  cro.ss  the  footlights.— Pali 
Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  1«. 

Inasmuch  as  he  Is  a  constant  visitor 
to  this  side,  nothing  has  Impressed  Mr. 
Broadhurst   more   decisively   than  the 
dearth    of  young     English  actresses. 
There  is,  for  instance,  in  "Bought  and 
Paid  for"  the  part  of  a  girl,  supposed 
to  possess  qualities  both  of  keen  humor 
and  maidenly  sentiment.    "Several  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  to  me  regard- 
I  Ing  it,"  he  recently  declared,  "the  only 
j  objection  I  can  ofifer  being  that  In  each 
case  the  actress  Is  'forty  and  a  bittock.' 
I  In  America  I  could  place  the  part  half 
a  dozen  limes  over;    here  I  look  in  vain 
tor  what  I  want.  There  is  another  point 
I  should  like  to  emphasize.   On  the  oc- 
casion of  a  former  visit  to  London  I 
could  not  help  noticing  how  deplorably 
careless  English  actresses  are  regard- 
ing  their   footgear.     They  will  spend 
I  anything  on  their  hats,  but  to  their 
'  shoes  they  apparently  pay  no  attention. 
1  Now,  If  women  would  only  understand, 
[there  Is  nothing  appeals  more  directly 

to  a  man's  sense  of  form  than  a  trim 
ankle  and  a  well-shod  foot."— Daily  Tel- 
egraph. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  says  that  20  years 
ago  he  rewrote  a  pantomime.  He  says 
It  was  a  bad  one,  with  one  noteworthy 
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Premiere  FeuiUe-  in  'The^ Forty  Thieves,- ,  J  ^  ^  product  of  himself  and 

or  40  years  ago  at  Mr.  Sothern  as  Lord  „„j",  „    Vhn  line  in  the 

:«s  i°.vif'".'S  z^iss^i£  ?»rvx2U  J„?"a  e 

hemmed  handkerchief  as  she  waltzed  show.   


round  the  stage  with  Edward  Royce, 
or  the  plastic  splendors  of  Violet 
Cameron  in  'Bocaccio,'  or  dainty  Flor- 
ence St.  John  singing  that  delicious  little 
minuet  In  the  second  act  o£  'Madame 
Favart'!  And  then  the  oysters  and 
stout  at  Gow's,  or  the  sandwiches 
and  Burgundy  at  the  Cafe  Royal;  and 


A 


The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  published 
(Dec.  16)  an 
amusing  notice  oC 


ire  and  never  can  meet  again,  save  1  <5o  back  to  some  pleasant  rooms  in  Chel- 
sea, where  there  would  be  a  pianoforte 
and  a  host  who  could  play  it,  and  Schu- 
mann's 'March  Against  the  Philistines' 


ith  a  row  of  footlights,  to  say  nothing 
a  thousand  other  barriers,  between 
hem.  He  must  have  a  sense  of  humor, 
'as  well  as  a  sense  of  pity;  and  once  he 
has  taken  his  seat  in  the  playhouse 
both  these  senses  must  be  capable  of  a 
conpplete  divorce  from  all  that  is  prac- 
tical and  commonsensible.  For  what 
could  be  less  commonsensible  than  to 
shed  a  tear  over  the  madness^.of  Ophelia, 
or  to  feel  a  sense  of  exultation  over  the 
triumph  of  Portia? 

"A  happy  .audience  In  a  theatre  is  one 
Y^^hlch,  for  a  few  hours,  is  composed  of 
hese  entirely  unpractical  people;  and  if 
lere  and  there  you  see  a  morose  person, 
hen  you  may  be  sure  that  you  see  a 
person  who  is  only  suffering  from  a 
lypertrophy  of  common  sense.  The  late 
W  P.  Frith,  the  painter,  used  to  tell  of 
u  .li  a  person  who  once  sat  near  him 
ind  his  father  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
luring  a  performance  of  'King  John,' 
vhlch  was  exercising  a  most,  powerful 
effect  on  the  emotions  of  virtually  the 


would  put  into  its  most  perfect  form 
all  that  they  felt  on  the  subject  of  pot- 
boUIng  dramatists,  stupid  critics,  and 
everything  and  everybody  that  was 
shoddy,  vulgar,  bounding  and  self-ad- 
vertising in  the  worlds  of  art  and  let- 
ters! Many  a  young  man  in  a  London 


"Tempera- 
mental Lady" 

a  singular  play: 

"One  of  the  principal  characters  In 
Mr.  B.  M.  Hastings's  play,  'The  Tide,' 
introduced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  on 
Saturday   night,    Is   one   Dr.  Stratton, 
who,  having  been  able  to  retire  at  40  i 
from  a  practice  devoted  principally  and  i 
prosperously  to  the  cerebral  ailments  of  1 
women,  seems  to  find  himself  largely  I 
surrounded  by  ladies  who  are  exceed-  : 
ingly  'temperamental.'   For  example,  at  j 


Skt   and  wm  be  none  the  worse   but  .breakfast  one  morning  in  a  London  ho- 

a  l^Lt  Sear  he  better  for  It  ^mofrow^  tel  he  is  called  to  the  bedroom  of  a  Miss 

Anrto  years  Lnce    how  W^^  Scarth,   who  has   been  found 

Ana  3U  years  nence,  now  .wujuujijr^  „„^„„  u^,.  h^./.  „r,„nn<!txions  with  a  re- 


will  be  wishing  that  he  could  spend  it 
again!" 


A  Few  E'^'th  Lyttelton's 

play,    "The  Tliumbscrew" 
Stage       (produced  by  the  Pioneer' 
Notes  Players  in  London  Dec.  15), 
depicts  a  roomful  of  East  Enders  who 


are  sewing  hooks  and  eyes  on  cards  for 
itire  audience.  It  left  him  unmoved,  miserable  wages.  The  lover  of  the  eldest 
ill  he  did  was  to  Buck  oranges  loudly,  .^i^j  jg  going  to  Canada,  and  the  girl  for 


At  last  the  elder  Frith  turaed  to  him, 
and  said,  'You  don't  appear  to  be  much 
Interested  in  the  play,  sir?'  'Why  should 
I  be?'  'At  any  rate,'  said  Mr.  Frith, 
rather  irritated,  'you  might  desist  from 
disturbing  other  people  by  eating  your 
orange.?  quite  ^o  loudly.'  The  man  dived 
upder  his  seat,  and  brought  forth  a 
red  handkerchief,  tied  in  a  knot,  and 
having  untied  it,  he  disclosed  a  nest  of 
10  oranges.  'I'm  going  to  eat  every  one 
of  these,"  he  said,  firmly,  'before  the 
play's  over;  so,  if  you  don't  like  it  you'd 
better  go  and  sit  somewhere  else!'  That 
man  was  in  all  likelihood  a  good  son,  a 
good  husband,  an  honest  man  of  busi- 
ness and  a  blameless  ratepayer;  but  he 
was  a  bad  playgoer. 

1  "I  knew  a  man  years  ago— a  clergy- 
iman's  son— who  for  a  whole  year  way 
Vunable  to  talk  with  any  conviction  of 
^any  subject  except  a  young  actress  wi7; 
whom  he  had  never  exchanged  a  worr 


I  time  is  willing  to  wed  him  and  go  with 
jim,  but  she  cannot  leave  her  mother 
j\d  sisters  and  brothers  in  poverty,  so 
llUy  go  on  sewing  for  dear  life.  There 
young  man  in  a  corner  dying  from 


under  her  bed  unconscious,  with  a  re- 
volver beside  her.  Diagnosing  an  inter-  | 
Rstlng  case — and  discovering  the  lady  , 
to  be  decidedly  comely — he  very  sensi- 
bly has  his  breakfast  brought  up  to  her 
room,  shares  a  sandwich  with  her,  and 
learns  the  tragic  story  of  her  life.  At  16, 
or  thereabouts,  she  had  become  a  moth- 
er, to  the  horror  of  her  pious  parents, 
who  had  at  once  sent  the  Infant  away, 
so  that  poor  Felicity  had  never  eyen 
known  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  ^Irl. 
And  as  a  result  of  this  blow  to  her  in- 
nate motherllness,  she  had  become  a 
sort  of  female  profligate  all  over  Europe 
and  America.  Like  the  nun  in  John 
[Javldson's  ballad,  'Through  all  the 
towns  of  Belle-Marie'  she  had  'made  her 
progress  liKe  a  queen.'  And  now,  at  33 
or  so,  her  moral  collapse  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  physical  one.    She  has  at- 


lejftl  poisoning,  who  maunders  on  and    _  ,       .  . 

on.  His  favorite  wheeze  is:  "The  best  j  j  tempted  suicide,  but  has  made  a  muddle 
end  of  this  life  is  death,  and  the  sooner ;  even   of  that.    Oh,   to  see  her  child! 


It  comes,  the  better."  \ 
An  old  mystery  play,  a  -fragment  of  a 
Corpus  Christ!  play  from  the  Coventry 
Collection,  but  dealing  with  the  Annun- 
ciation and  birth  of  the  Saviour,  was 
performed  in  London-  on  Dec.  20.  Tliere 
was  a  narrow  stage  opening  within  the 
proscenium,  and  a  lower  apron  stage  in 
front,  instead  of  a  movable  stage  in  the 
market  square,  otherwise  the  primitive 
Bimpllcity  was  retained.  Marie  Brenia's 
daughter  Tita  Brand  was  the  producer 
%'id  Mme.  Brema  and  her  Orpheus  So- 
but  whom  he  had  seen  dance  with  (      uety  sang  old  carols. 

skipping  rope  on  the  stage  of  the  Gaieti  There  was  a  benefit  at  the  Oxford, 
in  the  burlesque  called  'Gulliver.'  Everji    /I^ondon,  last  month  for  Charles  Coborn, 


night,  for  12  months,  that  young  mar 
slept  with  the  portrait  of  tha*  younk 
ladj*  under  his  pillow;  and  to  this  verj\ 
day— though  he  Is  now  a  dovoted  hus- 
band and  the  admirable  father  of  many] 
children- he  has,  in  a  place  of  honor  In 
his  smoking  room,   a  reproduction  of 
Whistler's  portrait  of  Miss  Constance 
Gilchrist.   How  many  men,  who  never 
saw  her  off  the  stage,  have  'fallen  in 
love'    with    Ellen    Terry?  There   Is  a 
burst  of  adoration  of  her,  as  Camma, 
In    Du   Maurter's    'Trilby,'    which  ex- 
presses perfectly  what  tliousands  have 
felt— her  magnificent  and  seductive  ap- 


the  man  that  sang  "The  Man  That 
Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo"  and 
"  'E's  All  Right  When  You  Know  'im." 
Mr.  Titherton  remarked:  "Let  us  not 
forget  that  he  showed  Chevalier  what 
could  be  done  with  that  great  coster 
song,  and  thus  Inspired  one  of  the  fin- 
est of  our  comedians  to  venture  on  the 
music  hall  stage.  Some  say  he  was 
finer  than  Chevalier,  but  that  I  cannot 
well  believe.  Is  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  Coborn  in  the  past  tense?  He  Can- 
not be,  and  ho  does  not  look,  a  ve^y 
old  man;  he  is  certainly  better  equipped 
for  service  than   many  of  the  distin- 


parition   as   the   ■^iestess   of   Artemis    g^ishecl   reputa,tions   that  dazzle  peri 
-        -    -  -  odically  the  eyes  of  our  variety  audi- 

ences. He  is  still  a  sure  card  for  pro- 
vincial managers.    Why  do  Ve  not  see 


In  'The  Cup.'  And  the  wonderful  Ada 
Rehan,  as  Peggy  in  'The  Country  Qlrl' 
—how  many  a  man  has  lain  sleeplessly 
tossing  to  and  fro  through  the  night,  with 
that  laughing  vision  before  him,  never 
dreaming  for  a  moment  of  so  wild  an 
Impossibility  as  that  it  might  ever  be 
his  own,  in  any  other  way  than  the 
romantic  one  of  dreams!  And  Lilian 
Adelaide  Nellson.  More  than  30  years 
have  passed  away  since— with  her  beau- 


I  him  in  London?"  Mr.  'Titherton  also, 
speaks  of  Coborn's  "strong,  dignified" 
I  face,  and  the  two  ''immortal  lyrics." 
\-  A  new  farce  comedy  called  "Majolica," 
which  promises  to  sail  dangerou.sly  near 
to  the  lese  majeste  winds,  is  shortly  to 
be  produced  in  Berlin,    Its  plot  is  laid 


There  is  no  heaven  for  women,'  cries 
this  experienced  lady.  'It  is  here — in- 
Motherhoood!'  And,  touched  by  her  cuf- 
tcrings — and  perhaps  by  her  chestnut 
hair— the  doctor  first  bids  her  go  to 
Guernsey  and  lead  the  simple  life,  and 
then  promises  her  that  he  will  find  her 
child  for  her.  (Here  endeth  the  first 
oct.) 

"In  the  second  act  we  find  Miss  Scarth 
looking  exceedingly  well  on  the  beach  at| 
Petit  Bot  Bay.  The  simple  life  has  evi- 
dently agreed  with  her,  and  an  old  boat-  j 
man  lets  us  know  what  a  grand  sight . 
she  is  when  swimming.  She  has  also  j 
made  quite  a  lot  of  friends  there,  among 
them  Mrs.  Bretherton  and  her  daughter 
Maisle,  and  Maisle's  fiance,  a  certain 
[Mr.  Car  Whithalr,  a  lieutenant  In  the 
I  army.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Withalr, -has  fallen  in  love  with  Miss 
Scarth,  and  out  of  it  with  Malsie.  As 
he  charmingly  puts  It— 

In  the  way  they  ha.ve  In  the  Army, 
Tbey  way  they  have  in  the  Navy, 
The  way  they  have  In  the  'varBltles 
—he  has  "no  use  for  Flappers.'  Pretty 
16-year-old  Maisle,  however,  has  no  In- 
tention of  being  dropped  quite  so  easily; 
so  off  she  goes,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Bretherton,  to  Miss  Scarth's  cottage, 
where  she  finds  that  lady  at  dinner— in 
evening  dress;  we  always  dress  for 
dinner  in  our  little  Guernsey  cot— and 
enttrtaining,  not  only  Mr.  Withair,  but 
also  Dr.  Stratton,  who  has  discovered 
the  whereabouts  of  his  hostess's  long- 
lost  child.  Regardless  of  company, 
JIalsle  at  once  comes  to  the  point.  'How 
dare  you  come  and  take  my  Car  away?' 
she  shrieks.  'What  devil's  work  are  you 


here  to  do?'  AlasI  An  awful  truth  has 
u-.^J^t  Maisle  Is  that  long-loat 

child!  Mrs.  Bretherton  Is  only  her 
mother  by  adoption!  An4  'when  the  fuU 

horror  of  this  discovery  has  possessed 
the  girl,  she  first  nearly  has  a  fit,  so 
great  Is  ,  her  loathing,  and  then  she 
rushes  screaming  from  the  place,  a 
course  in  whicli  she  is  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  gallant  Whithair;  and  Mrs. 
}?rpthert(rii  is  Ir-ft  In  a  collapse  of  grief. 
Felicity  In  a  collapse  of  shame,  and 
Mr.  Stratton  dumb  before  the  tragedy 
of  life  (End  of  the  third  act).  In  the 
last  act,  Felicit.v  and.pr.  Stratton  dis- 
cover that  they  love  eaCh  other;  Maisle 
attempts  suicide,  but  Is  rescued  and  left 
with  Mrs.  Bretherton,  perhaps  to  be 
married  to  Car  by  and  by,  and  the  cur- 
tain finally  comes  down. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hastings  has 
packed  a  rare  lot  of  "situations'  into 
his  play,  and  that  most  of  them  are  of 
the  kind  that  ■  playgoers  have  generally 
found  exceedingly  thrilling.  He  has 
also  worked,  a  lot  of  'character'  into  it, 
as  to  the  veracity  of  which,  however, 
we  prefer  to  withhold  an  opinion.  It 
may  be  true  that  after  16  years  of  Me- 
baucJiery'  (the  word  is  the  doctor's) 
Felicity  would  still  be  longing  for  the 
'heaven'  of  maternity;  that  Mr.  Whithair 
would  behave  as  he  does;  that  Maisle, 
supposedly  a  girl  who  has  been  well 
brought  up,  would  rush  into  Felicity's 
cottage  and  scream  at  her  In  the  pres- 
ence of  three  spectators,  and  that  a 
man  of  Dr.  Stratton's  knowledge  of  the 
degenerate  type  would  in  the  end  marry 
such  a  woman  as  Miss  Scarth.  The 
play  certainly  has  its  theatrically  'tell- 
ing scenes,'  and  would  have  more  of 
them  if  the  author  had  not  made  a 
great  deal  of  his  dialogue  strained  and 
Bffected-ln-th»- extreme.    It  was  also 

exceedingly  well  staged,  and  It  had  a 
hearty  reception. 

"The  acting  honors  of  the  evening 
were  carried  oft  by  Miss  Cicely  Hamil- 
ton, who,  as  Mrs.  Bretherton,  gave  in 
the  third  act — in  the  scene  where  she 
realizes  that  she  may  have  to  give  up 
Maisle — a  di.splay  of  the  .slncerest  and 
most  beautiful  art.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  simple  or  more  affecting  than 
the  expression  of  h'er  grief,  through  the 
voice,  the  face,  and  aljove  all,  the  rest- 
less, nervous,  extraordinarily  significant 
hands.  If  only  for  the  memory  of 
those  few  minutes  of  perfect  under- 
standing and  vital  impersonation  we  are 
grateful  for  Saturday  night." 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Boston  Opera  House,  3;t5  P.  M. 
Concert  of  French  music,  orchestral  and 
vocal,  by  the  orchestra  and  the  singers  of 
the  Boston  Opera  House.  See  special  notice. 
Symphony  Hall,  3:15  P.  M.  Song  recital 
by  Mme.  Clara  Butt  and  Kennerley  Rum- 
ford.    See  special  notice. 

TUESDAY— Stelnert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Third 
Knelsel  Quartet  concert.  Brahms,  quartet 
In  C  minor,  op.  51,  No.  1:  Loeftler,  quintet 
iu  F  major  for  three  violins,  x'lola  and 
'ccUo;  Schumann,  quintet  in  E  flat  major 
for  piano  and  strings. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  S  P.  M.  Song 
recital  by  Edmond  Clement,  the  dlstln- 
guiahed  tenor  of  the  Opem  Comtque,  Paris, 
Jitetropolitau  Opera  House  and  Boston  Opera 
House.  Salnt-Saens,  Melodie  PerAnc; 
Bruneau,  Mlgnomie;  Wldor,  Enfant  de  CatAnc; 
G.  Faure,  Automue;  Hue.  A  des  olsetiut; 
CliauBSOn,  Nocturne;  Massenet,  Mentense 
Cherle;  Hahn,  I-e  Prlntemps  (dedicated  to 
Mr.  Clement);  Debussy,  Beau  Solr;  Bizet, 
Serenade;  Erlanger,  Aubade;  Godard,  Chan- 
son de  Jnln;  Oliarpentier,  La  Clocheafelee; 
Weckerlln,  Bergerettes. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Piano 
recital  by  Mlsa  Germaine  Schnitzler.  6chu> 
mann.  Sonata,  op.  11;  Bach-Busonl,  Cha» 
conne  In  D  minor;  Chopin,  Twelve  Preludes} 
Debussy,  Sarabonde  and  Toccata;  Olieoi 
PapiUona;  Xilsztt  ".Venezla  e  NapoU.'' 


Yet  I  note  the  little  chisel 

of  ever-napping  Time, 
Defacing  ghast  and  grizzel 

Thu  blazon  of  my  prime. 
When  at  night  lie  thinks  nic  sleeping 

I  feel  him  boring  sly 
Within  my  bones,  ,md  heaping 

Quaintest  pains  tor  by-and-by. 


A  Glorified  Stool. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chroni- 
cle (London)  writes:  "Do  you  know  that 
in  Cornwall  tlie  old  folks  called  a  small 
stool  a  'cricket'?" 

We  asked  a  dozen  Bostonians  yester- 
day, young  and  old,  whether  they  had 
ever  heard  the  word  in  this  sense  and 
they  shook  the  head.  Yet  in  Vermont 
and  in  Hampshire  county  of  this  com- 
monwealth in  the  last  sixties  a  stool 
was  arn'iost  always  called  a  "cricket," 
and  without  regard  to  the  shape  or  the 
number  of  legs. 

The  dictionaries  treat  the  word  re- 
spectfully. "A  low  footed  stool,"  "a  low 
wooden  stool,"  "a  foot  stool"  are  the 
common  definitions.  Here  is  one  more 
precise:  "A  small,  low  stool,  with  either 
j  three  or  four  legs,  serving  as  a  foot- 
stool, a  milking  stool  or  a  child's  seat." 
I  Tn  Shropshire— for  the  word  is  not  con- 
!  lined  to  Cornwall,  the  cricket  is  "rect- 
angular in  form,  but  longer  than  wide: 
It  is  closed  in  at  the  ends  and  sides,  and 
so  stands  as  upon  a  frame,  instead  of 
legs.  A  curvilinear  aperture  at  the  top 
admits  the  hand  for  carrying  it."  There 
was  evidently  a  distinction  drawn  in 
t  some  localities,  for  Gray  speaks  of 
"nine  chairs,  five  stools  and  a  cricket." 
In  stories  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Miss 
Yonge  children  sit  on  a  cricket  at  the 
knees  of  an  older  person  or  before  the 
fire,  so  that  in  the  latter  case  there  may 
be  more  than  one  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
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n  was 
broad, 
rather  low 


,rd  for  her  tones  «w>u 
^  -  ,  .  „i  h.    ,      .  app&arance  ot  "ff-'^fl 

th*  t»ter.o  and  the  fuU-volcea  B^^^^ 


The  1' 
piece  ' ; 


A  Family  Pew 

1110  old  boy  in  Boston  j  .»«  rmi-voiucu  ^.o— ■ 

ncuet  wm,  the  joys  and  *'^h*,'*proEramTaradLlrably  choBen  to  j 
j,-oing  in  the  elin-shaded  ^Jj!?,?  ,,!  «-id,  range  of  Mme.  Butt  8  1 
...  ioyparsago.   The  cricket  «»^lt>U  the  the  Handel  pieces 

longer  than  it  ,.  and  splendor,  Schutnttnn  8 

,  ^lunV  with  delicious  UgM- 

;  tenderness    and    Schubert  s 

V  with  moving  pathos  and_a 


footstool, 
with   four   legs,  standing 
and  often  covered  with  ft. 


1  \  1)9  «ble  to  1' . 
.at  work  all 
-r..  .  !      l.B  abU>  to  bear  a  fl;"'  '' 
I  drink,    for  wlCbf.ii, 
n.-.tiiUii;  C8U  be  done.    And  witl.al  .i.-  ...      '.  ' 
luiTS  aome  teellDs  for  the  stars  and  Uie  luawit 
beareos. 


strip  of  carpet  which   was  sometimes 
.stuffed. 

The  high-baclced  pews  with  a  door 
that  bolted  were  provided  with  at  least 
three  or  four  crickets,  and  more  it 
there  were  plenty  ot  children  ripe  for 
hymns  and  sermons.  The  old  lady  in 
the  farther  corner,  swathed  in  crape, 
munched  caraway  seeds,  put  her  feet 
on  a  cricket  and  dozed  as  soon  as  the 
minister  was  well  under  way.  The 
daughter-in-law  next  her.  conscious  of 
her  bonnet  that  came  from  New  York, 
kept  her  eyes  on  the  dress  ot  the 
BOjourner  at  the  water  cure,  a  woman 
who  would  soon  be  back  in  Pairs,  made 
mental  notes  and  even  sketched  on  a 
fly  leaf  ot  "Watts  and  Select.'  Her, 
children  were  for  the  time  forgotten.  ; 
Her  husband  sat  at  the  head  ot  the 
pew,  with  oiled  hair  and  glossy  whisker-  j 
age,  for  In  those  days  the  hair  was ' 
'•slushed"  on  a*  Sunday  morning.  He 
f^nri:  the  air  of  the  hymn  tunes  fer- 
and  a  half-tone  flat. 


WHn  llivjvii'a  I  

.  .It  was  thoroughly  maacultae 
:iithout'a  bii  ^t  ^'^-a-ss.  in  the 
55^",n^\impric  tv  Her  most  effective 
^!:rli.  ^CT^^^^^  Me.-  ^Ith  organ 
aa  well  as  piano  accompaniment  Here 
:fas"flL%£ance  .or  sens^^^^^^ 

cfU  Sertasm  aUorMme.  Butt's  other 
selection'sr'there  was  f-»-/t^°J'^jtf  ^^I 

-rs^,or^arfm^e,y7f;r^^^^^^^^^^^ 
forced  and  animated  by  »  pervading 

^'Mn'Rumford  in  nearly  as  tall  as  Mme. 
Butt  His  voice  and  his  use  of  It  fall 
ftm  further  below  the  height  of  both 
her  talent  and  her  art  His  tones  have  a 
Bleasfng  singing  .  quality  and  much 
^wee  nlss,  but  strength  and  force  are 
lacking,  and  there  Is  so  constant  aiid 
manifest  an  effort  to  express  sentiment 
STat  the  region  of  sentimentality  la  too 
often  Invaded.  v-.-rtv 
.  Both  singers  were  received  with  hearty 
acclaim  and  responded  tx)  wveral  re- 
calls  Mme.  Butt,  after  "Abide  with 
Me."  sa;ig  "The  Lost  Chord"  with  splen. 
did  effect. 

SIXTH  CONCERT 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 


id  Others. 


During  the  Long  Prayer 

Those  were  the  days  ot  the  "long^ 
!  r.  "  During  it  grown  folks  and 
tirn  were  expected  to  stand,  unless 
ihc\  uere  physically  disabled.  The  boy 
I  fnjoyed  the  relief  from  restraint.  He 
stood  on  a  cricket.  Across  the  aisle 
he  saw  his  sworn  companion  and 
snatched  a  tearful  joy  by  making  faces 
at  him,  knowing  that  If  he  were  de- 
tected, if  the  parental  eyes  should  sud- 
denly open  and  fall  on  him,  he  wotild 
be  flogged  either  with  a  rawhide  or  the 
carriage  whip,  according  to  the  humor] 

of  his  father,  or  his  choice  of  exercise.,  

At  the  end  o^  the  church  near  the  pul-  i    m«      ■  o- 

pit  was  his  sweetheart.    Her  father  and  PrOgPam  OT  FrenCil  MUSIC  GlVefl, 

his  were  usually  opposed  to  each  other 

In   town    meeting,    but    there   was   no  .        ^yj^h  EdmOPd  Clemetlt 

Montague — Cupulet  feud.  They  spoke 
pteasantly  as  they  passed.  And  the 
boy  on  the  Cricket  would  stare  and 
stare  and  stare  at  her,  dreaming  of  the 
future  for  them  until  the  "Amen,"  pro- 
nounced with  a  wail  as  though  the  Tj^g  sixth  Sunday  orchestral  concert 
minister  had  little  expectation  of  being  Boston  Opera  House  yesterday 

heard  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  brought  ^      ^  j,  ^  v.  . 

th«  dreamer  back  to  the  stern  reality  afternoon  was  devoted  to  French  music, 
of  the  endless  sermon.  The  soloists  were  Mr.  Edmond  Clement, 

tenor,  and  Mr.  Horace  Britt,  first  cellist 
.  of  the  orchestra.    Mmes.  Edith  Barnes, 

'  •         Ernestina  Gauthler  and  Messrs.  Rafaelo 

Dlaa  and  MIchele  Samplerl  sang  in  quar- 
tet. Messrs.  Walther  Straram  and 
Charles  Strong  were  at  the  piano.  The: 
full  orchestra  assisted.  Mr.  Andre-Cap-i 
ne.  Clara  Butt,  the  English  con-'Lf  conducted.    The  program:  I 

ti.  .I'j  singer,  and  her  husband,  Ken  /"Lg  CamaTal  Romaln"  Ovarture  Becllozi 

nerley  Kumford.  baritone,  gave  Si  conr'  "J^^"^t,^^:'?^°"':';'^  ".f"^;^!''^^^ 
.-ert  at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after-  ,  Mr.  iirltt. 

„.     ,  ^„^^   „,i,ii„  monir  i  'Alr."  From  the  opera   'Le  Rol  d'Ts."  Lata 

n.    The  hOMse  was  filled,  while  many  I  ^j,  pigment. 

along    the  side    walls.      Harold  jl-prelade   «   I'Apres-Ml.h   d'un    Fanne,"  1 
•    was  accompanist  and  John  P.  i        Biflogue  by  Stephane  Mallarme.  Debossy' 
.ff-ani^t     The  nroeram-  ('Chansons  a  Quatre  Vpli."  For  piano  duet 

oganist.     in©  prograiii.  ,  ^^^^^  quartet;  a.,  Vr.hcmcnte; 

 Rlehard  StrauSB  .  t,.,    NnstalglQUc:    c.    Tmrtre:  <!., 

.nerunit.Rlchara  Strauss  [         Martaile  Florent  Schmitt 

gTlf'SMme*.  Bar7i(-i.  Oaurhler;  MM.  Diaz,,  .Sunpierl.l 
   rlegl-  paTane  pour  une  Infante  Defnnte."  "VI-  I 

 Grlejf  ellles  Chansons,"  Vencz,  arreeahle  | 

 Orleg  prlntemps,  I«  Batellere.  iV Amour  I 

Rumford.  g'enrole,  I«a  FiUes  de  la  nochelle 

:ie)  Handel  Maurice  Ravel 

  Aaesandro)  Haodol  Mr.  c;«)ment. 

r  Llebe   Brahms  "impressions  d'ltalle."  "Napoll.".  ..CJharricntler 

J^^l"  V'V.V.'.V.'..^SQhnb»rt    The  works  of  Plorent  Schmitt  are  not 

Mme'.  ciaxa  Butt.  well  known  here.    This  Frenchman  was 

Pai^'^j'win?. .'.v.' .'.C.  n.  tI^  bom  in  1870.   He  took  the  Prix  do  Rome 
Mairt-n.  ..Arr.  l»y  Arthur  SomerreU      jj^^  become  one  of  the  lead- 

(old  Irish  ^^j;[.  -^y"p;-Y  -BYanford  ers  of  the  modern  French  school.  These 

<?  Swallows  Homoward  Fly   songs  for  piano  duet  and  vocal  quartet 

w-  Yr'  SI'uS  were  written  m  1903.    A  single  hearing 
'  Charl»^CavMIer  ^-  )s  not  likely  to  cause  a  feeling  of  greater 

iT^","!!  St  Sea  Gorlns  Thomas  Intimacy  with  the  composer.    The  ap- 

'v       ■       ind  Mr.  Ruraford.  parent  lack  of  simplicity  and  unity  ot 

.1 .  ;•.  .  .,.  a'^)^— it;D;i;^  purpose  among  the  parts  left  a  con- 

uj  courB          Dei,us»y  fused  Impression  and   a  doubt  as  to 

M/iniing  -..•■  •Graham  Peel  what,  If  anything,  the  composer  meant. 

■  and  the  Wind  "^^"t^^V'  Of   the   four,    the  Martlale  was 

- — easily  to  be  understood  and  had 


CONCtRl  BY 

p-  CURA  BUTT 


.1 


Zur  Joh 


i  ana  Tno  vymu..  '      a   i  iaai. 

'1  Me  (by  request)  .-S.  LIddls 

"\'.'ith  organ  acromrionlment.) 
lime.  Clai-a  Butt. 
Mme.  Butt  has  s-ng  in  Amerloa  be- 
fore. She  was  here  12  years  ago.  This 
Is  Mr.  Romford's  first  visit  to  these 
shores.  So  many  glov,-ing  words  have 
been  prlnteil  about  Mme.  Butt  In  ad 
vance.  her  Interesting  career,  her  phe 


most 

 ^    dis- 
tinctive wild  and  aggressive  character. 

Maurice  Ravel's  mournful  "Pavane 
Pour  une  Infante  defunte"  was  origi- 
nally a  piano  piece  and  was  played  here 
by  Harold  Bauer.  It  has  since  been 
orchestrated.  It  has  a  certain  sad 
beauty  ot  theme,  but  the  orchestration 


vance.  ner  iniei t^smici  *-*•-  ,      — -   » 

nomenal  success  in  England  and  Aus-I  seemed  disjointed   scrappy.    There  Is 
tralia    her  great  "takings"  In  money,  tendency  for  wood  wind  instruments  to 
Tv't*-  '-T,,    much   Iteration   of  the  word  wander  off  aimlessly  through  a  maze 
'  al  "    that    cautious    persons  of  strings,  but  there  are  breadth  anJ 
par  her  yesterday  prepared  to  dignity  In  many    passages.     The  re- 
nl.ited     They  were  not;  they  malnder  of  the  program  was  familiar. 
V'  .yliy  surprised.    The  utter  »b-'     Mr.  Clement's  singing  was  a  delight 

f  ^r  afly  trace  of  the  sensational  throughout.    He  was  in  good  voice  and 

was  or..j  of  the  singer's  chief  charms.  '  sang  the  air  from  Lalo's  opera  admlr- 
They  saw  an  uncommonly  tall  woman,  '  ably.  The  four  "old  songs"  on  the  pro- 
Whose  flguro  was  so  well  proportioned,  gram  for  his  second  appearance  be- 
l.r.vf  .cr  PS  to  be  entirely  pleasing.  Her  came  seven  before  the  audience  would 
,1  -  was  calm  and  gracious,  her  let  him  go.    In  interpretive  delicacy,  in 

eracefully    dellberat*,    her  sympathetic    expression    and    In  tone 
.  betokening  refinement,  adaptation  the  singer  was  wholly  suo- 
if-command  without  as-i  cessful. 
V  .J  VI hen  she  sang,  the  prom-      Mr.  Britt's  playing  of  the  Boellman 
aspect  was  more  than  fulfilled.^  variations  was  a  treat.   He  had  breadth 
more  musical,  moro  resonanti  of  tone  and  ease  of  technic. 
.    powerful  voice  has  seldom  been'     The   orchestra    played   the  Debussy 
:,■-<!.    Her  middle  and  high  notes  pon-  number  sympathetically,  and  gave  splr- 
o.  peculiarly  ringing  quality  com-  ned,  dashing  performances  ot  the  Ber-. 

remarkable  sweetness  of  jjoj  ovr  «ure  and  Charpentler's  "Na- 
i-IKist  notes  are  rich,  full  poll." 

I'l  lighter  passages  h«r  _  ,   i 


An  Omitted  Anecdote. 

Reading  agEi4n  the  anecdote  that  we 
had  chosen  for  today,  fr»  regretfully 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  might 
offend  the  many  sensitive  plants  In  the 
Boston  garden,  although  In  our  eyea  it 
would  be  a  Joy  to  the  old  aritl  as  a  lan- 
tern to  the  feet  of  the  young.  Let  us 
t&erefore  give  way  to  correspondents. 

Several  days  ago  "H.  C."  wrote,  say- 
Ing  that  he  could  not  find  In  the  "Na- 
tional Cyclopaedia    of    American  Bio- 
i  gi-aphy"  a  sketch  of  Christian  Sharps,  ' 
I  although  the  index  pointed  to  one  on 
'page  517  of  volume  5.    We  replied  that 
i  in  the  edition  of  this  Cyclopaedia  fre- 
quently consulted  in  The  Herald  office, 
I  there  was  a  sketch  of  Sharps  on  the 
I  page  li^cated. 

Antiquated  Editions. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  all  the  copies  that  I  have  seen  of 
"The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography"— and  I  have  seen  several—- 
-the  text  of  the  5th  volume  ends  on  page 
602  and  the  Index  (at  the  end  of  that 
volume)  of  that  and  the  four  preceding 
volumes  begins  on  page  607.  I  don't  own 
a  copy  of  that  cyclopaedia,  and  the 
copies  ot  it  which  I  have  seen  are  at 
public  libraries.  Every  copy  that  I 
have  seen  of  volume  5  is  dated  1S94,  but 
It  seems  from  what  you  say  that  some 
copies  at  that  volume,  which  I  presume 
were  Issued  later,  have  more  pages  and 
contain  a  sketch  of  Christian  Sharps. 

This  deficiency  In  the  copies  of  the 
volume  posse.ssed  by  so  many  public 
libraries  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  common  experience  to  And  that 
many  public  libraries  have  the  first  edi- 
tions of  works,  but  do  not  have  the 
corrected  and  enlarged  editions  which 
were  issued  later.  At  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  I  have,  to  my  disgust,  fre- 
guently  failed  to  find  the  latest  andi 
fullest  editions  of  works,  and  have  had 
to  content  myself  with  editions  which 
are  less  full  and  complete  than  the  later 
onea  As  an  example  (and  one  example 
is  as  good  as  a  score),  I  lately  wanted 
to  consult  Abby  Maria  Hemeiiway's 
work  entitled  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ver- 
mont," but  I  could  find  in  that  library 
only  the  antediluvian  edition  of  the 
work,  which  is  much  inferior  to  the 
modern  edition  and  did  not  give  me  the 
information  ot  which  I  was  in  search 
and  could  have  obtained  from  the  mod- 
ern edition.  I  lately  looked  at  another 
boQf:  there,  and  noticing  some  glaring 
errors  in  it,  took  the  liberty  of  calllnf,'^' 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  author,  who 
Informed  me  that  all  the  errors  I  had 
pointed  out  had  been  corrected  in  later 
Issues.  It  Is  too  bad  that  libraries  do 
not  have  more  of  the  later  Issues  of 
work*. 

Please  explain  what  you  mean  by 
"  'Accuracy,'  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer's  fam- 
ous work,"  which  you  mention  in  The 
Herald  ot  Dec.  31.  la  It  a  book,  maga- 
zine article,  newspaper  article,  or  what? 

H  C. 

Boston,  Jan.  3. 

We  wrote  "word"  not  "work."  The 
allusion  was  to  a  story  told  about  Mr. 
.Pulitzer  that  Is  well  known  in  news- 
j  paper  offices;  a  trifling,  foolish  jest. 

A  Good  Word. 

The  Loi^don  correspondent  of  the  N. ; 
T.  Sun  says  that  the  word  "serendipity"] 
is  not  explained  in  any  dictionary. 

The  word  with  an  explanation  is  in' 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (vol.  viii., 
page  492,  third  column),  and  is  defined 
there:  "The  faculty  of  making  happy 
and  unexpected  discoveries  by .  acci- 
dent." There  is  also  reference  to  Horace 
Walpole,  who  coined  the  word.  In  a 
lettir  written  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  (Jan. 
28,  1754)  Walpole  says;  "I  once  read  a 
silly  fairy  tale  called  'The  Three  Princes 
of  Serendlp';  as  their  highnesses  trav- 
elled, they  were  always  making  dis- 
coveries, by  accidents  and  sagacity,  of 
things  which  they  were  not  in  quest  of: 
For  instance,  one  of  them  discovered 
that  a  mule  blind  of  the  right  eye  had 
travelled  the  same  road  lately,  because 
the  grass  was  eaten  only  on  the  left 
side,  where  it  was  worse  than  on  the 
right — now,  do  you  unutrctanU  'seren- 
dipity'? One  of  the  moat  remarkable 
instances  of  this  "accidental  sagacity' 
(for  you  must  observe  that  no  discov- 
ery of  a  thing  you  are  looking  for  comes 
under  this  description)  was  of  my  Lord 
Shaftsbury,  who,  happening  to  dine  at 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon's,  found  out 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  ahd 
Mrs.  Hyde,  by  the  respect  with  which 
her  mother  treated  her  at  table." 

Serendlp,  by  the  way,  was  a  former 
name  for  Ceylon. 

Walpole's  word  is  In  the  supplement 
of  the  Century  Dictionary,  but  not  in 
the  first  and  original  editions. 


JOHN  DREW  AT 
HOLUS  STRffiT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  First 
performance  in   Boston  of  "The  Per- 1 
plexed  Husband,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts  , 
by  Alfred  Sutro.   Produc^  f S^^w"  l 
ham's  Theatre,  London,  Sept.  isii. 
when  the  parts  were  taken  M"srs 
du  Maurier,   Swete  and  Benedict  and 
Miss   Seyler,    Miss    Henrietta  Watson, 
Miss  MiUett  and  Miss  Bell.  First  per- 
formance in  New  York  at  the  Empire, 
Sept.  2,  1912.  ^  ^ 

Thoma,  Pelllns  •• 

Clarence  Woodhouse  Hubert  Druce 

Plit«   Walter  Soderllng  , 

Eophie  piilYnK.'  ■•  -Nina  Seventng 

Dulcle  Eletoad  nrY  John 

Agatha  Marzell  «;^J'"^oW  , 


Kallela  ^.Mary 


Crlcl<et  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  word  "cricket"  a.i  applied  to  a 
small,  low  stool  Is  com*JOiily  \i.^crt  in 
Northumberland.  the  northe;;stej  iy 
county  of  England  and  far  removed 
from  southwesterly  Cornwall.  Iff  In- 
cludes footstool. 

JOHN  S.  HODGSON. 
WInahester,  Jan.  6. 

Tes,  "and  the  word  la  »l»o  found  in  a 
docen  other  ISnglish  coiwtlM. 


This  Is  a  plav  of  dialogue,  not  of  ac 
tlon.  Mr.  Sutro  Is  satirical  at  the  ex- 
pense of  woman  suffrage,  and  his  satire 
is  put  on  the  stage  in  the  form  of  a 
comedy  so  wildly  incredible  that  the 
play  might  well  be  called  a  farce. 

Mr.  Pelling,  a  buyer  and  seller  of 
tea,  prosaic  except  in  his  love  for  his 
wife,  returns  from  Russia  and  finds  his 
home  invaded  by  a  windy  philosopher 
Woodhouse,  the  "Master"  ot  a  circle 
ot  suffragettes,  and  Dulcle  Elstead,  who 
left  her  husband  and  children  to  Work 
for  the  "Cause,"  to  free  women  from 
their  bondage.  Mrs.  Pelling  sits  at  the 
feet  of  the  "Master"  and  tells  her  hus- 
band that  she  will  no  longer  be  a 
parasite,  the  first  woman  In  his  harem. 
She  has  seen  "The  Doll's  House'  and 
purposes  to  b^  another  Nora.  She  does 
not  even  know  whether  she  can  love 
him  again,  and  she  rejects  a  set  of 
sables  thjit  he  has  brought  to  her. 

Pelling,  perplexed,  is  advised  by  his 
Bister  Agatha  to  pretend  that  he  is 
converted  to  the  "Cause''  by  the  read- 
ing of  Dulcie's  books  and  listening  to 
the  hifalutin  of  Woodhouse,  who  has 
a  fine  taste  in  wines  and  a  habit  ot 
borrowing  five  pound  notes.  She  also 
advises  him  to  invite  his  discharged 
typewriter,  Elizabeth  Green,  to  visit  the 
family,  so  that  he  can  convert  her.  She 
Is  an  Impossible  creature  who  worships 
the  beautiful,  is  always  reading  or  writ- 
ing poetry,  burns  with  a  desire  to  see . 
Athens  that  she  may  be  ecstatic  over 
the  temples  and  statues.  She  was  oncej 
a  model  and  she  calls  herself  Kalleia. 

Kallela  comes  and  Pelling  tells  her 
what  he  wishes  of  her.  Mrs.  Pelling  Is 
somewhat  disturbed,  for  the  unwelcome 
guest  is  pretty  and  wears  attractive 
clothes.  Kalleia  is  also  preposterously 
naive.  Pelling  pretends  to  repent  of  his 
atrocious  love  for  his  wife  and  be  ripe 
for  further  instruction.  The  wife  grad- 
ually becomes  jealous.  Finally  Pelling 
kiases  Kallela,  and  the  two  agree  that 
now  she  had  better  leave  the  house. 
Not  that  she  is  in  love  with  him;  not 
that  he  is  faithless  in  any  way  to  his 
wife.  She  goes  with  a  present  of  £200 
and  easily  persuades  the  Master  to  for- 
sake the  "Cause"  and  accompany  her 
to  Athens.  Dulcle  also  leaves,  when 
Mrs.  Pelling  enters  the  room  in  a  hand- 
some gown  donned  that  she  may  please 
her  husband. 

As  a  play  this  comedy  does  not  deserve 
serious  consideration,  yet  it  amuseu 
a  large  audience  last  night  chiefly  by 
the  humor  and  wit  of  the  dialogue.  This 
dialogue  is  not  of  a  high  level  through- 
out, and  at  times  the  play  drags.  The 
husband  and  wife  are  not  living  char- 
acters; Kalleia  Is  wholly  fantastical; 
the  "master"  is  a  caricature,  a  Chad- 
band  in  his  eloquence,  a  humbug  that 
surely  would  never  have  had  women 
of  any  perceptions  at  his  beck  and  call. 
Agatha  Is  a  puppet,  dressed  by  Mr. 
Sutro,  for  prompting  the  slow-witted 
husband  and  voicing  the  beliefs  of  the 
normal  woman  who  has  all  the  rights 
she  desires,  though  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
The  one  character  that  has  the  sem- 
blance of  life  is  Dulcle.  Perhaps  this 
Impression  is  due  to  the  admirable 
manntr  in  which  the  part  was  played. 

Mr.  Drew's  part  is  congenial  to  him 
and  It  favors  his  well-known  ability  as 
a  light  comedian,  also  his  equally  well- 
known  formulas  and  mannerisms.  He 
entered  Into  the  farcical  spirit  of  the 
play,  invited  the  audience  into  his  con- 
fidence grimaced  as  of  old,  and,  not 
taking  the  satire  or  himself  too  seriously, 
was  amusing.  But  with  all  his  dexterity 
and  jauntlness,  he  could  not  carry  the 
whole  comedy. 

Mr.  Druce  was  also  amusing  as  Wood- 
bouse.  Miss  Boland  was  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  has  been  seen  to  greater  ad- 
vantage here  In  other  plays.  She  did 
not  redeem  tlie  part  from  its  extreme 
artificiality.  Miss  John  made  Agatha 
a  hard,  metallic  person,  so  that  if  any 
sympathy  was  excited.  It  was  for  the 
suffragettes  whom  she  ridiculed. 

Margaret  Watson  played  the  part  of 
Dulcie  with  fine  reserve,  quiet  Intensity, 
in  a  truly  authoritative  manner.  Al- 
though she  was  evidently  suffering  from 
the  prevailing  epidemic,  her  voice  was  a 
deliiiht  to  the  ear. 

Mrs.  Fiske  in  "The  High  Road- 
will  come  to  the  HolUs  Street 
Theatre  after  an  absence  of  two 
seasons,  and  present  this  play  by  Ed- 
ward Sheldon,  with  Its  original  cast. 
Her  ensageraent  Will  be  limited  to  two 


!■  Mr.  Brown's  ildin 
'  Prince  Orl()ffsk>  ;s  , 


AT  OPERA  HOUi 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — ^"La  Tra- 
vlala,  "  opera  by  Verdi  In  four  acts.  The 

tnst :  ^ 

A'loleltft  Valery  T,ul«a  Tetraa»inl 

Flora  Bervolx  Florence  Dc-Couroy 

Annlna  ■  Maud  Phillips 

Alfredo   Germont  Giovanni  Zenatello 

rilorglo  Germont  4  Giovanni  Polese 

Oastone  , /..Vf .  .Ernesto  Olaccone 

Baron   Doup-hol.  .   Attllto  Pulelnl 

Marquis  D'Ohlgny  MIchele  Samplerl 

t)octor  Grenvll  A.  Sllllch 

Giuseppe  RIccardo  Qhldtni 

Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

The  performance  was  a  smootli  and 
animated  one,  and  the  mounting,  stage 
feettlngr  and  costumes  were  of  the  ut- 
most brilliance.  The  music  of  "Travi- 
ata"  EOunds  curiously  archaic  today; 
and  not  all  the  arts  of  costuming, 
Binging  and  acting  can  give  it  much  in- 
herent interest.  Passages  of  good  act- 
ing last  evening  made  it  seem  drama- 
Uc,  and  the  singing  was  generally  ex- 
cellent. Applause  was  generous  through- 
out. The  audience  applauded  the  scene 
at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  between 
Mr.  Zenatello  and  Mr.  Polese,  with 
evident  appreciation  of  the  emotional 
significance  of  the  dramatic  action. 
Elsewhere,  for  the  most  part,  tlie  ap- 
plause was  of  a  personal  nature,  and 
was  responded  to  as  such  by  tlie  sev- 
eral einKers. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  was  warmly  applaud- 
ed, and,  with  the  exception  of  an  oc- 
casional moment  when  her  voice  seemed 
slightly  veiled,  sang  with  all  the  flute- 
like brilliance  for  which  she  is. famous. 
There  were  many  curtain  calls.  Thi] 
house  was  crowded. 

OPEREHA  AT 
THE  SHUBERT 


"The  Merry  Countess"  ("Die 
Fledermaus"  up  to  Date) 
Greatly  Enjoyed. 


hi 


.,u..iv.ing,  win  11  he  i.s    -   

ion,  1b  strenuous  enouKh  to  suit  tk^  laurels. 
,111  St  exacting  latter  day  taste.  ^ 
Mr  Shale  I3  very  funny  as  the  n»W 
thought  prison  go^  ernor  in  his  solicitude 
that  his  prisoners  shall  have  every  at- 
tention, every  dainty  and  an  entirely 
satisfactory  housekeeper. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  chorus 
beauty  and  plenty  of  abandon  in  the 
'opious    dancing.     The  second 


MISS  COLLINS  IN  TITLE  PART 


Support  Excellent— Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald Attends  Per- 
formance. 


iir.,' 


to  their  ir.  write  the 

the  congrM  iterH  'bat 

y  has  receiM  .,    ,,-mi  his  latest 

.„  ,.     Entirely    unaware    that  the 

home  to  which  she  is  golntr  is  that  of 
-  fortner    hushand,    whom    she  left 
irs  ago  because  she  had  tired  of  his 
11  self-conceit  and  his  constant  glory- 
in  his  achievement,  the  typist  dis- 
is  upon  her  arrival  the  Identity  of 
,  n.ployer  of  the  day.    Sir  Harry,  of 
se    seeks   to   find   out   for  whom 
act   la  t.N  pi.^t  Jane  left  his  home,  and  discovers 

lu'umin'ed  by  a  darkling  ballM,  led  aflc^  lii  u  there  was  no  man       t"«,^^f  • 
(  L's^unV  by  Miss  I. ysa  Graham.  h,-  had  imagined,  but  rather  that  .sl^e 

itbstullj  oy  MISS  ^^^^  quietly  earned  sufficient  money  to 

purchase  a  typewriter,  and  upon  that 
achievement  she  had  decided  to  leave 
her  husband  and  his  home  to  make  her 
own  way  in  the  world. 

In  the  role  of  Jane,  the  typist.  Miss 
iBarrymore  was  most  pleasing,  actmg 
Third  production  Lj^^  p^^^.^  j^,  ^^^j.  p,(,st  convincing  yet 
"Victoria,"  simple  manner.  Percy  Standing  was 
a  Play  in  three  acts  by  I.aura  Wynne:  tTlX 
and  "The  Christmas  Fantasy."  a  mono-  1  -^^^^^  o„,y  obvious  pleasure  in  Ufe  was 
logue  with  musical  accompaniment,  by  Ithat  she  was  the  wife  of  a  knight 
Hoger  Noble  Burnham.    _  :^ose     --X^-r^^^  ^^o^es,  "a  m^r 

„ard._^hurtna„::^^™^^:,,,'---^ 

John  Fllntlng:;::'ft^^   Mr-  Dynes      Easily  the  most   

 .\;.Mr;  o^'&lS  Quist  act_  eyer^staged^at  B.^F.^Kenh;s 


DOUBLE  BILL  AT 
THE  TOY  THEATRE 

TOY  THEATFsIi: 
this  season.     Double  bill: 


 Dynes      Easily  the  most    elaborate  ventrilo 

Miss  ICgfcar  " 

I  r-  ^Zr  Mr.  Miller 

Mr   FlaEK   Mr.  Wethefell 

"TUE  CHRISTMAS  FANTASY." 

^iTtzc'jrn"*"'^"^"}  Mr.  Burnham 

The  Baby  J 

The  play  was  not  the  result  of  a 
happy  choice.  Indeed,  in  that  particular 
there  has  been  much  trangression  at 
the  Toy  Theatre  this  season.  This  er- 
ror in  the  present  instance,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  of  a  pl»- 
which,  though  determinedly  smful  In 
theme  and  development,  supplies,  by 
reason  of  Mts  large  cast,  opportunity 
to  several  competent  players. 

"Victoria"  is  an  inexplicable,  yet  sim- 
ple play.  The  parodox  arises  precisely 
liecause  everything  that  happens,  hap- 
pens so  easily— and  there  are  great  big 
absorbing  passions  present,  too— that 
<me  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  facility 
v.'ith  which  things  readjust  themselves. 
To  wit:  A  voung  tutor  in  a  South 
Shore  family  is  enamoured  of  the  wife,  Ing  old  friends  who'hi  you  have  learned 
not  a  widow,  and  mother  of  tliree  chil-  l^g  ijjjg  ^ufj  i^st  evening's  reception  and 
dren.  His  enthusiasm  carries  him  so ; 
far  that  he  even  hazards  to  court  the 
object  of  his  attentions , 
room  of  the  house,  which  would  not;  thusiastic  "Old  Home  Night.  Max 
have  been  so  unusual  perhaps  it  he  had!  ^^^^^  conspirators 

not  elected  to  do  so  while  symmetrically 
garbed  in  a  how-come-you-so  bathin- 
suit.     But  this  he  did 


is  that  of  Ed  F.  Keynard,  who  presents 
"A  Morning  in  Hicksville."  The  stage 
settings  are  excellent  and  his  entire 
performance  goes  wlth-'a  snap  that  is 
often  lacking  In  acts  of  this  nature. 
Adler  and  Arline  in  "A  New  Idea,"  a 
burlesque  upon  stage  hypnotism,  have  a 
sketch  that  is  genuinely  unique  as  well 
as  being  highly  'acceptable. 

Armstrong  and  Ford  as  the  English 
[Johnny  and  the  cop;  the  Alpine  troupe 
In  startling  feats  upon  the  double  wire; 
Harry  Linton  and  Anita  Lawrence  in 
"The  Piano  Store";  Campbell  and  Brady 
in  Indian  club  swinging  and  novelty 
work;  Peppino,  an  Italian  accordion  ex- 
pert, and  the  Taisee  Brothers,  Japanese 
jugglers,  complete  the  bill. 

"HANKY-PANKYlfT*^ 
AT  THE  MAJESTIC 

There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  greet- 


of  "Hanky  Panky"  on 
the  living  its  return  to  the  Majestic  was  an  en- 
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ompetent'  Interpreters  ajid  there  is  n 
wonderful  amoant  of  business  bv  th.- 
P  rincipal  comedians. 

Of  the  music  of  the  Follies  there  Is 
nothing  that  win  endure,  yet  there  Is  a 
plenty  of  the  catchy  variety.  There  is 
a  brilliant  array  of  sUge  beauties. 

Mr.  Zlegfeld  carries  one  through  a 
maze  of  novelties.  Here  one  finds  him- 
self at  the  opening  gazing  at  a  bill- 
board scene,  and  the  next  minute  the 
auditorium  Is  turmoil,  for  persons  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  boxes  start  the  fun 
»nd  there  is  an  exciting  verbal  riot 
Jiasslng  over  the  footlights. 

The  exterior  of  a  theatre  and  a  Broad- 
way stage  door  provide  a  locale  for  the 
next  two  scenes;  next  a  cottage  and 
then  Herald  square  with  the  kaleido- 
scopic "Broadway  Glide"  conclude  act  1. 

Act  2  opens  with  the  Boardwalk,  At- 
lantic City,  and  then  there  is  revealed 
the  Cafe,  the  Beauty  Palace,  the  ex- 
terior of  a  circus  tent,  and  finally  the 
circus  scene,  an  elaborate  affair. 

Mr.  Williams  was  seen  in  several 
characters,  as  were  most  of  the  prin- 
cipals. He  was  cordially  applauded. 
His  quiet  and  droll  mannerisms  are  Ir- 
resistible, and  his  songs,  among  others 
"You're  on  the  Right  Road.  Sister,  but 
You're  Going  the  Wrong  Way,"  and  his 
dancing  were  equally  good. 

Leon  Errol  made  a  decided  impression. 
His  dances  were  new.  They  are  at  once 
acrobatic  and  graceful. 

Bernard  Granville,  too,  combines 
dancing  talent  with  comedy. 

Elizabeth  Brice  moved  the  big  audi- 
ence to  share  her  songs.  Hers  Is  a 
pretty  face  and  her  voice  is  uncommon- 
ly good  for  interpreting  popular  songs. 
Miss  Samuels,  too,  sang  admirably. 

The  principal  song  hits  were  "You  Got 
to  Keep  a-Moving  and  Dance."  "Row, 
Row,  Row,"  "Dip,  Dip  Dip"  and 
"Beautiful,  Beautiful  Girl." 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "The  Merry  Countess" 
("Die  Fledermaus"  brought  up  to 
date),  music  by  Johann  Strauss,  book 
by  Gladys  Unger,  lyrics  by  Arthur  An- 
derson. Cast: 

Ilka  ,  Miss  Fritzie  Von  Buslnp 

Gabor  Szabo   Maurice  Farkoa 

T^eopoia  ',:  Rex  Fuehrer 

CouDtess  Rosalinda  CUquot..  .Ml.is  Jose  Collins 

Dr.  Berneastler  Claude  Flommtng 

Count  Max  CUquot  Forrest  HufC 

Hochhelmer  Tom  A.  Shale 

Ariele  Miss  Ysmcsi  Dolly 

Felice  -i.  Miss  Rozslka  Dolly 

Minna  Mtss  Mabel  Burnest 

Prince  Orloftsky  Martin  Brown 

Kcirstiner  Frank  Farrlngton 

MattonI  A.  W.  Baskcomb 

"The  Merry  Countess"  is  a  revised 
version  of  the  jolly  old  "Fledermaus." 
It  is  the  same  old  story  with  several 
new  lyrics  set  to  Strauss  waltzes  that 
were  not  part  of'  the  original  score  and 
with  much  new  incident,  dialogue  and 
an  up-to-date  or  sort  of  new  thought 
prison  in  the  last  act.  The  piece  is 
full  of  gayety  and  merriment,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  countess  herself  is 
not  merry.  She's  the  only  one  of  the 
lot  that  has  any  real  misfortunes  or  is 
bothered  by  what  they  have,  and  she  is 
in  a  peck  of  trouble  most  of  the  time 
through  her  frivolous  and  faithless  hus- 
band and  the  two  unwelcome  lovers 
who  pursue  her.  If  it  must  bear  hei 
name,  the  production  should  be  called 
"The  Unhappy  Countess." 

There  is  a  free  and  frank  display  o< 
indiscriminate  love-making,  a  genera^ 
disregard  and  hilarious  contempt  foi 
marital  ties,  dancing  and  costuming 
that  conceal  little,  and  yet  the  censor- 
ship is  apparently  not  a  bit  ruffled,  for 
1  Mayor  Fitzgerald  himself  saw  the  final 
act  last  night  and  there  was  no  inter- 
I  ruptiop  of  the  festivities. 


up  considerably,  and  the  third 
ii  rt  is  all  exceedingly  brisk  in  a  prison 
tnat  is  organized  for  the  comfort  and 
case  of  the  Inmates.    The  best  fun  of 
the  whole  piece  is  furnished  here  by 
Mr.  Baskomb,  whose  wonderful  get-up 
ind  comical  business  as  a  new  warden, 
who  is  the  butt  of  every  one  in  the  ultra- 
modern prison,  excite  roars  of  laughter. 
Miss  Collins,  by  her  attractive  pres- 
'  rn<-e,  her  spirited  acting  and  her  excel- 
1  ',  nt  ringing,  wins  abundant  admiration 
\  as    the    Countess.     Mr.    Farkoa's  fine 
f  voice    which  he  uses  most  effectively, 
i  idds'a  pleasing  touch  to  Ms  vivatio,,- 
'  'rnpersonation  of  the  ardent  HunR,, 


against  gloom  and  rainy-night  grouches 
_  and   made  her  found  that"Boston  was  glad  to  see  them 

forget  her  baby  who  forthwith  fell  into ,  j^j^^j^  g^d  their  numerous  curtain-calls 
ithe  ocean  and  was  rescued  by  the  cop-  showed  that  they  were  back  among 
per-tanned   hero.     However,   the  next  friends. 

'day,  they  talked  about  their  ancestors,  j^g^gj  evening  proved  the  truth  of  one 
there  were  skeletons  In  their  closets,  g^^jagg  ^nd  the  falsity  of  another.  The 
Besides  a  sojourner  at  the  beach  had  fl,.gj  jg  ..qi^  friends  are  best  friends"; 

ljust  been  arrested  for  running  away  ^^e  latter,  "Familiarity  breeds  con- 
with  somebody's  husband.    These  facts  tempt." 

proved  eloquent  and.  In  the  wake  of  a  rp^e  familiar,  tuneful  bits  of  melody, 
beautiful  sunset,  they  shopk  hands  and  particularly  "Circus  Days,"  "Where  the 
parted.  |EdeIweiss  is  Blooming"  and  the  "Lyre 

The  play  is  eloquently  unreal  in  its  Bj,,^  a„<j  [he  Jay,"  repeated  the  suc- 
dramatic  treatment.  There  are  super-  icesses  of  their  first  visit  to  Boston, 
fluous  characters  who  talk  unlnteiesttng  ;while  the  funmakers.  Max  Rogers, 
and  bad  French,  the  personages  en*er  isobby  North,  Harry  Cooper,  William 
upon  and  leave  the  stage  with  little  .Montgomery  and  Florence  Moore,  kept 
motive,  soliloquies  abound,  as  do  side  ^.^e  audience  in  spa.sms  of  laughter  from 
speeches.  which  there  was  little  surcease. 

However,  Mr.  Stetson,  Mr.  Miller  and  jf  there  is  plenty  of  catchy  music, 
Mrs.  Briggs  managed  to  be  convincing,  comedy  galore,  sparkling  dialogue  and 
wMch  was  very  much  to  their  credit,  attractive  setting  of  feminine  beauty, 
In  addition,  Mr.  Pratt  was  much  in  evi- ,  ^  musical  comedy  needs  no  plot.  This 
dence.  with  an  eye  for  design  and  color.  |  |g  applicable  to  "Hanky  Panky,"  vyet 
The  setting  last  evening  was  artistic j  j-here  were  few  in  the  audience  that 
in  every  detail.  i  missed  one,   they   were  kept  so  busy 

"The  Christmas  Fantasy"  proved  in-  enjoying  the  rest  of  the  show, 
teresting.    Mr.  Burnham,  in  a  "Music     Christine  Nielson  proved  her  voice  was 
Master"   get  up,  was  resourceful  and        sweet  as   ever,   while   Clay  Smith 
eloquent. 


MISS  BARRYMORE 
IS  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Delights  Two  Large  Audiences 
in  Barrie's  "The  Twelve- 
Pound*  Look." 


lA) 


Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  delighted  two 
large  audiences  at  B.  F.  Keith's  yester-  , 
day  with  her  presentation  of  "The 
Twelve-Pound  Look,"  a  one-act  play  by 
M.  Barrie  th^  Miss  Barrymore  Is 
limited  vaudeville  engage- 


J. 


and  Virginia  Evans  danctd  tlieir  way 
back  into  the  hearts  of  Boston's  theatre 
lovers.  The  support,  if  an  attractive 
galaxy  of  plump  and  clear- voiced  fem- 
inity may  be  so  termed,  was  excellent. 

"FOLLIES"  AT 
THE  COLONIE 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  Boston 
{presentation  of  Zlegfeld's  Follies,  an 
ientertalnment  in  two  acts  and  10 
scenes.  Words  by  H.  B.  Smith,  music 
by  Raymond  Hubbell,  staged  by  Julian 
Mitchell.    The  cast:. 


A  manager  Leon  Errol 

A  theatre-goer. ..  . .  .Charles  Scrlbnet 

using  m  a  limited  vaudevuie  enga^.- 

ment     It  is  the  same  little  play  that  Mam'selle  Paree  BJthel  Amorlta  Kelly 

^   ,  .„  „„„„~,tfnn   Mags   Evelyn  Carlton 

Miss  Barrymore  presented  m  conneciiou  ^^j^.  j^^^^  Freeiy  Charles  Gilmore 

with  her  last  appearance  In  this  city  ^^^^^'y y-y 
something  over  a  year  ago  when  sne  psicodemus,  a  race  horse, 

w^as  starring  in  "Alice  Sit  by  the  Fire."  1^  ^^^^^^   .^^,".abe"t1i  "^BrR-^ 

The  first  act  drags.    The  second  act    Many  of  Miss  Barrymore's  critics  have  ^Y-^^er  Poote. ......... .  ....Ben^wm^^^^^^^ 

^t,-  lalways    asserted   that   her    plaj  ing    or  ,         Ginger  '.  Ray  .Samuels 

Kate   the  typist  in  "The  Twelve-Pound  Bonnie   Elizabeth  Brice 

Loolj,"  was  one  of  the  best  things  she  Zlegfeld's  Follies  (the  1912  series)  had 
lia.s  ever  done  She  was  certainly  most  its  first  Boston  presentation  at  the  Co^ 
.  harming  and  effective  in  the  role  at  lonlal  Theatre  last  evening.  There  was 
■  esterday's  performances,  receiving  at  an  overfiow  audience.  Last  night's  pier- 
t  lie  conclusion  of  the  act  several  enthu-  formance  must  take  Itg  place  as  the 
lastic  curtain  calls.  No  head-liner  of  most  dazzling,  the  most  sumptuous  Mr. 
Keith  bill  this  season  has  been  acj.  Ziegfeid  has  yet  offered. 


.  orded  quite  the  reception  with  which 
Miss  Barrymore  was  greeted. 

The  scene  is  at  the  home  of  Sir  Harry 
Sims  a  successful  but  haughty  and 
'  ^otiVtical  Englishman  who  has  just 
knighted  and  whose  wife,  upon  ills 


There  are  so  many  scenes  and  such 
a  long  list  of  principals  that  there  Is 
hardly  room  to  treat  of  the  individual 
merits  of  the  ca.st.  The  author  has  been 
generous  and  has  distributed  the  good 
things  with  Impartiality.  The  dialogue 
n.ineering" orders,  i'<ss  engaged  a  typist  here  and  there  would  fall  flat  with  less 


[  For  when  Jupiter  and  Juno's  wedfllng  wa* 
jBOlemnlzed  of  old.  the  gods  were  all  Invited 
to  the  feaat,  and  many  noble  men  besides: 
Amongst  the  rest  camo  ChryaaJus,  a  Persian 
Prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  In  golden  at- 
tires, In  gay  robes,  with  a  majestlcal  pres- 
ence, 'but  otherwise  an  ass. 

Our  Daily  Anecdote. 

"In  his  youthfull  time  was  one  Charles 
Chester,  that  after  kept  company  with 
his  acquaintance,  he  was  a  bold  Imper- 
tinent fellowe,  and  they  could  never  be 
tat  quiet  for  him;  a  perpetuall  talker, 
and  made  a  noyse  like  a  drum  in  a 
roome,  so,  one  time  at  a  taverne  Sir 
Waiter  Raleigh  beates  him  and  seales 
up  his  mouth,  i.  e.  his  upper  and  neather 
beard,  with  hard  wax." 

Two  Questions. 

"H.  C."  writes:  "What  do  you  think 
of  the  expression  'Nom  de  plume'?  Is 
'that  expression  to  be  found  in  standard 
■French  authors?" 

"Nom  de  plume"  to  Frenchmen  la  not 
iprench.  They  have  the  phrase  "Nom  de 
guerre,"  meaning  a  name  assumed  by 
one  who  In  any  profession  conceals  his 
own  name.  The  phrase  comes  from  the 
ancient  practice  of  a  soldier  taking  a 
name  when  he  enlisted.  Tet  In  English 
"Nom  de  plume"  has  been  used  by 
"good  writers,"  for  instance,  De  Quin- 
cey.  "Pen  name"  is  preferred  by  some 
who  remember  Prof.  Hill's  objection  to 
"borrowed  finery."  "Alias"  suggests  to 
the  genteel  the  police  court.  You  often 
hear  and  see  the  word  "soubriquet,"  but 
this  Is  unknown  to  the  French,  who,  for 
our  good  old  "nickname,"  say  "sobri- 
quet."   

"H.  C."  also  asks:  "Whence  comes 
the  expression,  so  often  heard  of  late, 
'Whose  Bword  knows  no  brother*  7" 

We  do  not  know,  and  what  a  pleaswe 
It  Is  to  confess  rank  ignorsace  instead 
of  cudgelling  the  brain  for  a  jrtauelble 
bluff!   

With  tlie  Old  Gusto. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims  is  now  In  his  e5th 
year,  and  we  are  all  growing  old  along 
with  liim.    His  page  In  the  Referee  en- 
titled "Mustard  and  Cress"— known  to 
the  .sitter  in  the  seat  of  the  .ocoimful  as 
"Custard  and  Mess"— has  naturally  lost 
in  sparkle  and  slap-dash  of  late  years. 
There  has  been  ^oo  much  attention  to 
politics,  the  future  of  the  British  Em- 
iplra;  the  German  invasion,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  protective  system,  etc.,  oto. 
The  greater  the  Joy  then  at  finding  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Referee  a  para- 
igi-apli  .wrlttea  yrltU       ol4-.tUjio  suste^, 
■"Now^  said  I  to  my  I'riena,  as  wc  »o.i. 
down  to  luncheon,  "I  am  a  desperate 
man  I  have  had  a  week's  Insomnia  on 
baked  apples  and  hot  water.   I  am  going 
to  change  the  dietary.'     Oh,  that  lun- 
cheon!   It  was  magnificent.    I  had  lob- 
ster fresh  from  The  sea.    I  had  dresHed 
crab.    I  had  steak,  lark,  kidney,  mush- 
room and  oyster  pudding.   I  had  a  t^'-'^ey 
pullet.     I  had  asparagus  and    I  had 
greengage  tart.    Then  I  went  into  the 
lounge   and  drank  coffee  and  smoked 
Brobdingnagian    Partagas-and  then-I 
fell  a,«leep."   Mark  how  Mr.  Sims  s  co 
irises  and  his  voice  is  that  of  a  trum 
when  he  writes  about  food.  So 
taigne  no  longer  asked  "Que  scais-J. 
Kor  did  he  twiddle  his  thumbs 
srnile  ironically  when  tho  talk  was  ab. 
Socrates. 

Plain  and  Wholesome. 

A  ^ew  days  before  Christmas  the  Pall 
Ma.n  Gazette  published  an  article, 
■T^ealB  on  Xmas  Day:  how  to  arrange 
that  digestion  shall  not  suffer.  This 
article  wa«  written  in  alt  • 
The  author  began  by  sta 
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1  11., 

!:  Marrl 


1  1^. 

apollFclub  Vvi 


-';>Js  or  tnti^c  .  , 
'  not  permissible, 
to  the  ser\'nnts,  ■ 


inciuou 
rfppeet 


■  ■    '  ■■—  ■    '       ;     And  i.r-i  ,. 

■  men  Is: 
ilton  cijtift- 
au  gratin, 
;s.  toast,  hot 
..     ,    ■  -I.,  coffee. 
Alter  this  modest  staiier  comes  iunch-i 
eon,  which   "on  Christmas  day  should 


 ,  ^M,     ■^itiiaiiimn    uny  snOU 

oa  plain."  The  writer's  conception  of  a 
■  plain"  luncheon  Is  as  follows:  Fish 
cutlets,  boiled  capon  with  chestnut  stuf- 
fing, veal  cutlets,  roast  beef.  hors«  radish 


TS«  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  gave  It. 
deoond  concert  of  the  season  last  even- 
rig  In  Jordan  Hall.  Earl  Cai-twrlght. 
iritone,  assisted.  The  prog-ram  was 
;.s  follows:  F.  Otto,  "The  Wind";  Von 
Weber,  "Slletit  Night";  Haydn,  Sere- 
nade: Van  fler  Stucken,  "In  a  Year"-; 
Protheroe,  "The  Nun  of  Nldaros";  H.  J. 
Stewart,  "The  Song  of  the  Camp";  De-I 
bols  "Brter-Rose" ;  E.  Kromser,  Old^ 
Flemish  Song;  Marsohner,  gertjnade;  Sul- 
Uvan-Brewer,  "The  Lost  Chord";  by 
the  club.  Buzzl-Pecola.  Floria,  Mllll- 
'gan-Fox,  "My  Thousand  Times  Be- 
loved," '"The  Foggy  Dew,"  C.  W. 
Coombs;  "Her  Rose,"  -  John  A.  Loud,' 
"Ffower  Rain,"  by  Mr.  Cartwrlght. 


what  a  <-.!.  .   1   \..^\;-,  out  undff'sifin.]''  ,• 
what  \vfi=  , 
with  the 

appeared  cai ;    n:;;.   m..  liaE.sucl<   i,y  ..; 
I  of  Ita  ears,  ei  amimother  gave  one  lo 
land  said:    "Lad,  that  Isn't  a  crlclct 
that's  a  hassock."   On  professing  Igno- 
rance of  what  a  cricket  really  was,  she 
informed  me  as  follows:   "a  cricket  Is 
a  small  stool  which  always  has  legs— 
now  remember,  always  has  legs."  •  •  • 
There  Is  another  terra  that  I  elways 
used  as  a  boy,  and  that  wm  "fritters" 
lnat«ad  of  "griddle  cakes."  •  •  • 
Lowell,  Jan.  6.       DR.  H.  E.  DAVIS. 


nng.  veai  cutlets,  roast  beef.  hors«  radish  "Ffower  Rain,"  by  Mr.  Cartwrlght. 
sauce,  apple  charlotte,  whipped  cream,  In  spite  of  unfavorable  weather 
mince  plea,  custard  pudding,  cheese,  des-  I  l«p»o  mirtience  was  nresent  and  th 


 ^ — ,  pudding,  cheese,  des- 
sert, coffee,  cold  dishes,  ham,  Leicester 
pie. 

Pinner  Is  "of  more  consequence  than 
con  or  breakfast."  Listen  .o  this: 
following  mertu  Is  one  which  is 

,y  ...  ,1  -         -     1  ,  ivy": 

t  and  oyster 


...iid    wiliC    .s:»lice,  muiL' 
.soufflee,  anchovies  on  toas;, 
.  .fee.    Dry  champasne  should 
ved,  and  the  liqueur  should  be  10-j 
Id-brandy  with  mulled  claret  an<^ 
rum  punch  for  after-dinner  drinks.  Soon 
after  this  light  repast  there  will  be  rooiq 
£or  «upp«r,   ,  -MMtmMM^i 

BRAHMS  C  MINOR 
QUARTET  HEARD 

By  PHILIP  HALB. 

The  Knelsel  quartet  gave  Its  third 
concert  of  the  season  last  night  In 
Stelnert  HaU.  Miss  Frieda  Siemens, 
pianist,  and  Samuel  Gardner,  violinist, 
assisted.  The  program  was  aa  follows: 
Brahms,  quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  51, 
No  1;  Loeffler,  quintet  In  F  major  for 
.  violins,  viola  and  'cello  (Ma.); 
.-L  .  imann  piano  quintet. 

The  quartet  In  C  minor,  In  marked 
contrast  to  its  companion  In  A  minor. 


large  audience  was  present  and  there 
was  hearty  applause  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  club  as  well  as  for  the 
soloist.  The  program  was  pleasantly 
varied,  battle  lays,  serenades,  songs  of 
a  devotional,  amorous  end  rustlo  nature 
succeeded  each  other.  The  familiar  and 
ezeellent  characteristics  of  the  club  were 
in  e-v-ldenco  and  Mr.  Cartwrlghfs '  manly 
nd  sonorous  voice  was  heard  to  ad- 
antage. 

The  third  concert  will  be  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Feb.  18.,  Miss  Irma  Seydcl. 
rlolljlst,  will  be  the  soloist 


Postponed. 

Other  passages  from  Dr.  Davis's  inter- 
esting letter  will  receive  attention  to- 
morrow. 

We  regret  to  say  that  our  anecdote  for 
the  day— one  that  would  benefit  the  com- 
munity—must be  told  later.    It  is  not 

I  perishable.  Benjamin  Franklin  might 
have  quoted  It  In  his  autobiography.  It 

I  will  b«  equally  instructive  la  19S8^ 

"PEUEAS"AT  I 
OPERA  HOUSE 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Revival 
Of  Debussy's  "Pelleaa  et  Melisande." 
Mr.  Caplet  conducted.  ^^^^^ 
Pelleas  -^J^" 


i  "!       -Mr.  ij..lniuic:a, 
In  Hoston,  excellent  In 
s,  was  physically  and 
tble   of   repre.senting  a 
V  that  had  been  brought 
Ueas  of  Dalniores  would 
i  :vle^an.].  ijy  main 

Ision  and  on  were 

lini.  Mr.  K  I  ^  -is  a  truer 
of  the  character  and  does 
patiently  outside  the  frame, 
x  gives  a  striking  perform- 
16  rugged  Golaud,  adoring 
with  the  adoration  of  the 
older  fo;  tiie  younger,  of  the  robust  for 
the-^»ak;  conscious  that  she  lives  la  a 
wotiilnto  which  he  cannot  enter;  there- 
fore-is  he  the  more  easily  perplexed; 
obsessed  by  horrid  suspicion  even  when 
dying^  Melisande  sees  things  as  they 
are  and  knows  the  folly  of  falsehood. 
The  impersonation  Is  even  stronger  and 
at  the  same  time  more  carefully  com- 
posed than  It  was  last  season.  Mr. 
Lankow  has  the  majestic  voice  of  Arkel ; 
Miss  Fisher  the  Innocence  of  Ynlold. 
:Mme.  Gay's  rich  tones  give  weight  to 
the  reading  of  the  letter,  one  of  the; 
most  Impressive  scenes  in  the  drama, 
i.mpressiva  by  the  suggestion  of  bode- 
nient,  by  the  prevailing  stillness,  the 
:iush  of  anticipation  more  compelling 
than  that  of  reflection. 

The  scenery  provided  for  thia  opera 
has  been  enthusiastically  praised.  In 


O  maW  mine,  I  am  he,  The  Silent  Man 
WghrbVreason  of  tte  fewness  of  my  words 
"  dlrtlngulsh  me  from  my  six  brothers.  For 

to  aiming  Aj.Bakbuk,  the  prattler;  j^t  Petit  ymoia  Mr~Mafaonef  sylan  spirit,     xnere  are   

the  ^.f'"^„^,^'e  babbler;  the  third,  ^  M'f*^'"' :fMmrBdvlna  which  we  should  prefer  a 

Al'^^T  tbel^bb";^        fourth  h.s  name,  ^S^:---"-.:  sUge.    In  the  scene  outside  ,the  ca_stle 

u  I^Kukal-as^nl,  the  long  necked  Gugglct. 

item  MS  etet^al  cbatterl..;  the  «fth    »  A^- ,  OJ^ra     there     «^^ouia^e^^^n„  ^...-^^  v.ew  o.  ^ouU^  Y^^^ 

K.,bshar.    tbe   tattler  and   .alet  ,  J^^^       -,,e  atmosphere  of  ^sorrow-         audience;  -t^  necessarily  because 


^•V**i Iirnrnialr.  Marooux  most  instances  It  Is  unoommnnlv 

A?L«"   "r,  ^Vi^SZ  tlve  and  in  th«  Maeterimcklan-fcebus- 

^^'emrniolA  Vti.^'Konel  sytan  spirit.    There  are  two  scenes  In 

tta  Medecin  I.*:::: :tMmrBdvlna  which  we  should  prefer  a  more  open 

ufi'.'.^i^!  ::::.".!.I^:.-Min«-   »»ystege.    m  the  scene  outside  the  castle 

In  al  lde^' performance  of  Debussy's  m  the  first  act,  there  ehould  be  a  ^road 
opera    thie  ^ould    be    no    "Peclal  view  of  the  ocea^v.  and  the  lighthouse 


;,xth  «''"'^«f'^'„"„"':[:stX'the  Silenti  iinegrnd  as  In  a  veil  of  crape, 
seventh   is  famous   as  Ai-sam"-.  i         •  vi,.»„»»  anlrmntle 

Man,  and  thto  la  my  no"' 


the  ex- 


Strictly  Personal. 

Discussing  the  cricket,  we  touched 
hearts  and  revived  memories.  Only  yes- 
terday ten  or  a  dozen  men  of 

their  vofces^rembled  with  emotion-'  My 


fill  lesend  as  in  a  veil  of  crape.  ■  iuej  gne  mentions  ii,  uu..  "J^--"  , j 
^Jl  ^fke  distant,  enigmatical,  yet  pression  of  distance  thus  determined 
S^ma^  ?ed  by  faU  whither  they  know  ^dds  to  the  p6etry  of  the  situation, 
human  led  b?  'a   ,  ^^^^         ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  '=^f'"'''^; 

monarch    to   whom   seemingly   trifling  There    U    no    possible    »"6gestlon  of 
have  deep    signlflcanoe.     That  Oolaud's   terrible  approach.     It  might 
one  is  Jhl  flowe^-llke  youth  who  also  be  said  that  In  the  opening  an  ex- 

Sot    eave  the  castle  though  his  stay  tensive  forest  scene  would  be  more  to, 
Srlngs  death     Xnother  is  named  Mali-  the  purpose  than  the  boxed  picture  now 
«ande    she  knows  not  why;  she  only  shown,  ■R-lth  Golaud  so  close  to  Melts 
knows  that  when  a  fay  of  sunlight  tails  a^de  that  his  delay  In  seeing  her  1. 


is  for  the  most  part  in  the  composer's    ,o^ed    a    'ong-wlnded  ^atiecdote^^about 


most  melancholy  vein.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Runclman  wrote  an  amusing  arti- 
cle on  the  pessimism  of  Brahms.  "Pes- 
simism," however,  Is  too  strong  a  word, 
for  Brahms  was  by  no  means  a  con- 
-r>:d  pessimist  either  in  his  music  or 
!)  life.  He  enjoyed  the  tavern  and 
<fd     with     appreciative     eyes  on 


rhelr  vo  ces  trembled  with  emotlon-^My  a^nk  i^^^   It  is  for  well  nigh  absurd. 

boy,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is,  on  h«r  through  the  ^^^^^^^         ^^^^^  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Caplet  with 

any  one  who  ^^'l-oung^  The  servants    who    enter    Mellsande's  care  was  often  eloquent, 

cricket  is?  Why,  when  I  was  ^  >ou"g  ^"e^^  uneummoned,  feeling  the  ap-  The  operas  next  week  '^l'  ^e  as  fol_ 
ster  a  footstool  wa^,*'^^'^%^,t"   fol     pror^h  of  death,  a^  Iowa:  Monday.  "PeUeas  et  Melisande  , 

cricket  m  our  house."    And  then  fol-   P^oacn  of  deatn         p  ^^mmand-  Wednesday.  "Carmen";  Friday.    I  Glo- 

 =„prdote  about,       ^""^"^  in        Vgedy.    The  tragedy  jelU  della  Madonna"  (first  time  m  Bos- 

of  Xanty     Namfs  are    given    to  ion);  Saturday  matinee,  "Haensel  und 


OL     liuiiitaiiit-j  .  — ■  "   

types  as  at  random.    Nor  is  any  player  Gretel 
in  the  orchestra  of  less  Importance  in 
the   performance    than   the    men  and 
women  on  the  stage.    There  is  no  other 


and  "Cavallerla  Rustlcana.' 

gives'IJcturTrecital 


Tlncle  Amos.  Yet  there  were  three  or 
"our  who  shyly  confessed  that  the  only 

^-orth^rh^ea^rfh.''=ewho*f3e^n 

ft  wlU  a  dark  lantern,  disagreed  oyer 
onr  mportant  point;  some  said  the 
cricket  must  have  legs;  others  main- 


drama.    Even  "Tristan  und  Isolde '  in 
comparison  is  a  conventional  opera. 
It  is  hard  to  escape  from  the  tradi 


by  Wolt-Ferrarl. 

Miss  Bessie  Hyams  of  New  Tork  gave 


he    resembled    HazUtt,    who  admitted 
th  -t  he  was  disconcerted  by  the  Clen 
nas  and  other  noble  dames.  Nor 
he  pessimistic  in  his  enjoyment  of 
•ire,    painting   and    sculpture.  Ho 
robust,  and  he  was  often  intoler- 
1.  y  rude,  and  this  may  be  said  of, 
m-.ch  music  by  him.  1 
Take  this  quartet,  for  instance.  The 
majority  of  the  pages  are  forbidding, 
r  nltlo.    The  idiom  Is  rugged,  at  times 
.  :  ibbed.     The   bettor   Brahms   is  re- 
vealed in  the  third  movement,  which 
one  would  not  have  otherwise. 

Mr.  Loeffler's  quintet  is  in  a  finer 
!h1   more    imaginative   vein.     It  had 
n  played  here  at  least  twice  by  the 
sels  before  last  night.    It  is  beau- 
?io.     "WTille  it  Is  in  the  com- 
irller  manner,  It  has  the  char- 
es  of  his   individuality.  How 
13  and  unforced  the  opening  meas- 
'    How  varied  the  thematic  pres- 
.ition!      And    in    the  development 
e  Is  the  freedom  that  shows  mas- 
The  fancy  does  not  droop  In  Its 
it,  nor  Is  the  composer  obliged  to 
refuge  In  those  life  saving  stations 
wn  as  conventional   formulas  that 
fy  some  hearers,  who  at  once  pro- 
the  user  of  them  aa  a  sound 
ii.jj    '.un,  a  safe  guide  for  the  young,  a| 
man  that  "does  not  take  liberties  with  ! 
his  audience.  '    In  this  one  movement  Is 
material  that  the  more  thrifty  would 
have  spun  out  in  the  orthodox  number 
four.    The  fancy  is  not  allowed  to  be- 
come merely  a  fantastical  exhibition  of 
skill  in  the   invention  of  the  bizarre. 
There  Is  the  necessary  logical  continuity 
.     i  ;5    eht,  but  the  logician  is  not  seer\ 
The  artist  wrote  for  his  own 
Here  is  music,  absolute  music 
the  hearer  can  supply  his  own 
p.uB,.^,..,    music    that   needs    no  title 
serving  as  a  sign-post  and  requires  no 
printed  argument. 

Schumann's  familiar  quintet  brought 
,1  .  ery\  of  a  concert  that  was  greatly 
by  an  audience  of  good  size, 
i  .-mens  has  played  here  before. 

1      i    ,    1805,  she  appeared  at  a  concert 
l  ore's  Band  as  a  child-wonder, 
.,  ri  !.  r  name  on  the  bill  was  Frieda 
•lin>.<  ■  >n.  Five  years  later,  as  Miss  Sie- 
ni.  Ti.s  sii»^  gave  a  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall. 
I      I  r  iL'ht  .-ihe  aaain  displayed  a  fluent 
and  raus'ioal  taste.   Mr.  Gardner 
i.g  violinist,  who  has  been  heard 
ill  private  concerts.    He  came.  I 
1,  .  i)eve,  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  has 
I  ,  en  studying  for  some  time  with  Mr. 
■  -.  .  I  , 

rformance  of  Erahms's  quartet 
noteworthy   one,    finer   on  the 
I.oefflf r's  quln- 
nd  violin,  has 


to  \\  i 
prog! 


legless  Our  crickets,  our  old  family 
crfckets  always  had  legs,  but  not  nec- 
essarily black  ones. 

Letters  have  come  to  us  on  this  vltal^ 
subject.  What  a  privilege  It  is  to  awak- 
en the  people  to  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility' Alas,  there  are  some  that  do 
not  trust  us  with  their  names-fearing 
possibly  lest  they  afterwards  receive  In- 
vltaUons  to  purchase  tickets  In  the 
Denmark  Lottery  or  be  asked  for  a 
subscription  to  the  fund  for  providing 
Indigent  Working  Glrie  with  Birds  and 
Bottles.  They— among  them  "Coolidge 
Corners"— should  have  more  confidence 
in  us.  Their  names  would  remain  in- 
violate within  our  shaggy  breast. 

Why  "Dromedary"  7 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  little  girl  during  the  Sixties,  we 
always  called  a  footstool  a  "cricket." 
Indeed,  it  still  seems  the  bex*  name  for 
that  unsteady  and  somewhat  molsy  piece 
of  furniture  with  its  sprawling  black 
legs.  Our  family  came  neither  from 
Kropshire  nor  Cornwall,  but  have  been 
.plain  MassachusetU  folks  since  coming 
I  from  Devonshire  in  the  1630'8. 

If  collecting  a  menagerie  of  furniture, 
do  not   forget   Carolyn   Well's  Spider, 
"that  insect   strange,   which   loves  to 
1  stand  upon  a  red-hot  range."    Then,  if 
'  minded  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
pray  tell  me  why  in  my  grandfather's 
household,  my  much  prized  old  cherry 
low-boy  was    always    called  "drome- 
dary"? I  have  searched  furniture  books 
and  consulted  Cyclopedias  in  vain  for 
authority. 
(As  they  say  In  the  Spectator) 
I  am.  Sir,  etc; 
HARRIET  WATSON  DUNBAR. 
Brookline,  Jan.  8. 

From  Lowell. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Tour  article  on  the  "Cricket"  which 
appeared  in  Monday's  Herald  brought 
back  to  my  memory  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  the  word  used  to  designate  a 
small  stool.  •  •  •  A  number  of 
years  a,!;o,  when  quite  a  small  lad,  I  was 
visiting  my  old  grandmother  in  Lewis- 
ton,  Me,,  and  she  was  a  typical  old- 
fashioned,  large-hearted  grandmother, 
who  always  kept  on  hand  several  old 
earthen  crocks  filled  with  stulTed  cookies, 
thick  molasses  cookies  apple  tarts  and 
ginger  bread  for  the  delectation  of  nu- 
merous grandchildren. 

One  day  during  my  visit  she,  being 
unable  to  reach  something  on  the  top 
shelf  of  a  cupboard,  turned  to  me  anil 
paid;   "Sonny,  go  and  fetch  grannie  th 
!  ci  irket."     Not   knowing   at   that  tini. 


It  is  hard  to  escape  from  the  tradi-  ^".,,fl  -ecltal  yesterday  morning  at 

,  ,;,fd     with     appreciative     eyes     on    cricket  must   nave  lesj.,                          tlons  that  rule  our  sight  and  hearing  In  ^l**^'*'*                  t"i/t*vU^^  on 

women  of  humble  life,  in  which  respect t,a„ed  that  it  "^'f  J/^^.^^^^jj^'far^^y   a  ?heltre     -i-he  appearance  of  another  ^he  home  of  M^^  subject 

he    resembled,  Hazlitt     who    adm  ted    ,    ,                     l^'^te^  but  not  nec"^   singer  in  a  part  that  has  already^been  Comrr^nweal  h   av^  ^^^^^^ 


singer  In  a  part  that  has  already  been  .^he  Jewels  of  the 

admirably  played  must  arouse    nterest  After  briefly  contrasting  the 

If  only  by  way  of  inciting  discussion  and^  ^pfra?rwork"  of  the  composer,  who 

has  recently  come  into  prominence.  Miss 


comparison.    We  are  often  told  that  a         recenuy  coii.e         k.-   , 

composer  declares  this  or  that  woman  to|  ^  detailed,   graphic  andl 

be  his  Ideal  heroine.     Composers,        a  "^^^  «  ^    description   of   the  opera 

rule,  are  easily  satlsfled  or  even  grate-  P>ct"    ^                    ^^  3^34  the 

ful  when  the  public  applauds     One  nail  1''!'°"  '^i  ^^^^  week.  \Jj- 


quickly  drives 'out  another.  Tet  some  of 
us  will  always  associate  Melisande  with 


first  time  next  week. 
A  young  woman  of  marked  talent  and 


us  will  always  associate  Melisande  with  accomplished  musician.  Miss  Hyama 
Miss  Mary  Garden,  the  Melisande  of  the  .  ^^^^  passages  of  the  opera  on 

first  performance,  not  of  the  second  sea-  ^^^^  ^nd  sang  several  arias  to  her 

son.  when  the  illusion  was  not  so  com-  accompaniment  in  a  manner  which 

plete.  Mme.  Georgette-Leblano  made  us  ^jg^  ^^j.  gi^m  as  an  interpreter  and 
remember  Miss  Garden  with  the  greater  ^  ^^^^^  understanding  of  the  work, 

enthusiasm.    As  the  wife  of  the  Belgian  «>  ^  interested  and  appreciative 

philosopher  and  dramatiet  she  satisfied  :„g^^  present, 

curiosity,  but  Mme.  Leblano  was  at  times 
artificial,  and  Melisande  was  always  art- 
less. We  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Miss  Maggie  Teyte.  who  had  de- 
lighted the  Debussyltea  and  the  general 
public  of  Paris,  although  MlSs  Teyte  was 
anxious.  It  Is  said,  to  appear  here. 


are  i^tafk  < 


\0 


  There  l*tark  only  of  crickets.  The 

_nxiou3.  It  is  said,  to  appear  here.  ^j^.  |g  juji  of  them;  the  sky  rains  crick- 

Mme.  Edvlna  took  the  part  for  the  first  earth  yawns  and  belches  them 

time  In  the  United  States.  When  she  f^yj^.  they  float  upon  the  waters.  And 
sppeared  In  It  at  Covent  Garden  (April  because  a  few  days  ago  we  described 
1911)  Mr.   Mareoux  was  the  Arkel.  p  — ■  -- 


26,  1911)  Mr.   Mareoux  was  the  Arkel.  1  ^  village  church  standing  on 

Her  Impersonation  last  night  was^lntej--  ^  cricket  during  the  long  prayer  and 

gazing  across  rows  of  high-backed  pews 
at  his  beloved.  «■ 


estlng.  She  sang  delightfully  aijd  the 
quality  of  her  voice  Is  suited  to  the 
character  and  the  music.  She,  as  others 
iu  the  performance,  labored  under  a 
disadvantage.  The  stage  In  certain 
scenes  was  so  dark  that  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  observe  her  faclail  expression. 
In  the  forest,  a  spot  light  shone  on  her 
lying  down.  The  moment  she  arose, 
her  face  might  as  well  have  been 
masked.  There  were  accidents  last 
night  in  the  stage  management.  Such 
accidents  are  unusual  In  this  opera 
liouse  and  may  be  easily  excused;  but 
there  has  been  Just  complaint  concern- 
ing the  management  of  the  lights  this 
jeason.  There  were  some  fine  effects. 
BS  In  the  room  where  Golaud's  Jeal- 
ousy masters  him;  but  too  often  the 


Silent  Adoration. 

There  were  other  Joys  In  church- 
going.  When  the  night  services  began, 
either  in  church  or  chapel,  there  was 
the  wild  rush  for  the  door  after  the 
benediction;  the  standing  in  line  with- 
out; the  anticipation  of  the  sweet- 
heart's appearance;  the  offer  to  see  her 
home;  the  bliss  of  acceptance,  the  ag- I 
ony  of  rejection.  Yet  there  are  Buper- 
flciaJ  thinkers  who  speak  of  "calf- 
love." There  Is  no  romantic  passion 
comparable  to  that  of  the  boy  for  the 
girl.  The  meditation  on  the  cricket 
during  the  long  prayer  was  pure  ecs- 


ousy  masters  him;   but  too  oiten  me  '{U   then   chatter  or 

faces  of  the  singers  were  only  dimly    asy  ^^No  rival  coum  then  chatty  ^o^ 


seen, 

Since  this  was  so.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
Bp^ak  definitely  of  Mme.  Edvlna's  per- 
forpiance.  It  did  not  seem,  however, 
that  she  has  yet  fully  comprehended 
the  character  of  Mehsande.  She  did 
ntt    suggest    the    elusive,  mysterious 


interfere.  The  adored  one  could  not 
then  be  peevish,  contrary,  malicious. 
She  could  not  escape  this  adoration.  It 
enwrapped  her. 

She  never  married.  After  she  passed 
her  fortieth  year  slie  waxed  fat,  and 
when  she  died  was  not  fair  to  the  eyo. 


^?a\de'nTholsTnlIkrr;;therh=  ihe  t."oy  still  sees  her  slight,  sa.lo. 
r'C-id  'or  'h^ls"tory;  wh^.through  love  T^J^'^^^l^UlT-.r.t^^^^^^^^  o'r 'even 


lor  Pelleas  and  the  sadness  of  life 
grows    into    womanhood    and    yet  re- 


tOlKhy.  Now  when  he  is  alone,  or  even 
in-.a  crowded  street  car,  lo,  he  Is  back 


Goland,  who  In  his  remorse  still  ques 
tlons  her  and  vexes  her  departing  soul. 


Idt  quid,  shows  the  stranger  to  an 
honorable  pew  near  Lawyer  Delano's. 


tlons  her  and  vexes  ner  aepariing  soui.  f^"   - 

Mme  Edvina  was  graceful,  simple,  and  «»e  boy  watches  for  the  entrance  of  the 
jMme.  r,uwii<i  yy       b      _  ^   _^^^|  ^^^^^^.p^   ^^^^     ^y,^   -..^wfnH    whs  heavy. 


nti,...iilnp  MPli 


The  siiowfiil!  was  heavy. 


long.   

The  Dally  Anecdote. 

tlent  came  to  him  that  »  .orders 

^°Trtrto"be'  In  :fa"din7.S:  und^rhUl 
a  boate  to  ^«  ^  "  „,th  the  pa- 
wlndowe.  and  f '«=^^'^^^^'^,ony  when  on 
tlent  (a  gent.)  In  ^h*  balcony 

^  ''^\^iM^r?h;  Ut.  and  threw  him 
raTatte?  of  TJt.  Into  the  Thames. 
ThrBurprlM  abBOlutely  cur«d  him. 
Haesook  and  Ottoman. 
Dr  H   E.  Davis  In  his  to  The 

HeTa.d"of  yesterday  ^P^o'^e  °f  the  ^  o.d 

in'^ewttoi?  M^.  This  hassoc. 
Northampton  the  word  "hassock" 
I  was  not  uaed  generally  In  the  Sixties 
except  In  connection  with  the  Episco- 
pal church.  According  to  the  strict 
denmtion,  a  hassock  is  a  thick,  firm 
cushion  or  bass,  often  stuffed  with 
rushes  or  straw,  used  to  rest  the  feet 
on,  and  especially  In  places  of  worship 
to  kneel  upon.  These  church  hassocks 
In  England  were  sometimes  of  turf  or 
peat 

The  thing  called  "hassock"  In  Lew- 
Iston  was  known  to  us  as  ottoman.  It 
Is  true  that  the  word  In  England  was 
first  applied  to  a  cusWoned  seat  like  a 
jsofa,  but  without  back  or  arms.  We 
knew  only  the  stuffed  footstool  or  low 
seat  with  a  gay  covering  of  cloth  and 
two  ears,  which  a  black  and  tan  puppy 
chewed  with  Intermissions  of  yapping. 

Dr.  Davis  says  that  as  a  boy  "he  used 
the  term  "fritters"  for  "griddle  cakes." 
He  adds:  "Wasn't  this  word  used  a 
number  of  years  ago  to  apply  to  that 
most  excellent  dish  now  commonly 
known  as  griddle-oakes?"  We  never 
heard  the  term  with  this  meaning,  nor 
do  we  find  any  warrant  in  English  or 
American  dialect  dictionaries  for  the 
use. 


J'l  el  line; 


il  tnut  is  all. 


Esteemed  Correspondents. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Hall  of  Cambridge  was 
amazed  at  the  Ignorance  of  certain  Bos- 
tonians.  "Of  course  there  are  crickets. 
There  Always  were  crickets.  I  always 
heard  my  elders  speak  of  them  as 
crickets.  Nobody  ever  called  them  any- 
thing but  crickets.  And  you  asked  a 
dozen  Bostonians  young  and  old  and 
they  had  never  heard  of  crickets!  Did 
their  fathers  come  over  in  the  Cunarder 
Instead  of  the  Mayflower?  There  Is  one 
under  the  table  on  which  I  am  writing 
used  now  as  a  footstool  for  my  seven- 
year-old.  It  has  come  down  to  her 
from  her  great-grrandmother,  and  Is 
now  topped  with  tapestry  tacked  on, 
though  the  original  top  was  of  cane." 

Mr.  Needham  of  Manchester  writes: 
"Had  you  asked  an  Essex  county  man 
I  think  you  would  have  heard  a  differ- 
ent story,  as,  being  brought  up  In  this 
county  where  the  use  of  this  word  has 
been  almost  universal,  I  today  find  my- 
self still  using  it  freely  with  no  thought 
of  using  'stool'  or  any  other  word  of 
like  meaning." 

"H,"  born  in  Plymouth  and  now  near- 
ly 85  years  old,  has  read  The  Herald 
"ever  since  my  old  friend  B.  C  Bailey 
published  It  in  1849-50  at  15  State  street. 
I  enjoy  It  more  than  ever.  It  Is  the 
best  paper  In  Boston."  He,  too,  was 
surprised  at  the  shameful  Ignorance, 
j  "When  I  Was  young  I  sat  on  a  cricket. 
IWhen  I  was  older  I  put  my  feet  on  a 
cricket,  and  so  on  all  my  life.  A  stool 
was  higher,  to  sit  on  at  a  table  or 
desk." 

ailNT'S  ART 
AIDS  PROGRAM 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

EUiiiond    Clement,    the  distinguished 
enor,  gave  a  song  recital  yesterday  af- 
ernoon  in  Jordan  Hall.    There  was  a 
.ery   large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
Maurice  Lafarge  played  excellent  ac- 
rompanlments.     The   program   was  as 
lo'.lows:  Saint-Saens,  "Sabre  en  Main"; 
Bruneau,  "Mignonne";  Widor,  "Enfant 
de    Cataue";    G.    Faure,  "Autonme"; 
Hue,  "A  des  olseaux";  Chausson,  "Noc- , 
tume";    Massent,    "Menteuse  cherle";j 
Hahn,  "Le  Printemps"  (d^jllcaled  to  Mr.. 
Clement);  Debussy,  "Beau  Solr";  Bizet, 
serenade  from  "Les  Peclieurs  de  Perles"; 
Krlanger,    "Aubade";    Godard,  "Chant 
de    Juin" ;     Charpentier,     "La  bloche 
■felte" ;  Weckerlim,  "Bergerettes." 

Mr.  Clement's  program  was  dlsap-', 
pointing  as  a  whole.  Only  his  exquisite 
I  art  made  some  of  the  songs  tolerable. 
The  two  songa  coiisplc.uous  for  their 
beauty  and  Imaginative  quality  were 
Gabriel  Faure's  •'Automne"  and  Chaus- 
son's  "Nocturne."  The  latter  may  t>e 
ranked  with  the  songs  ol  Henri  Du- 
parc,  who  with  Ga'oriel  Faure  stands 
at  the  head  of  modern  French  com- 
posers In  this  field.  There  Is  a  depth 
to"  the  "Nocturne"  tliat  Is  tiot  often 
found  even  In  Faure's  songs,  charming 
as  they  are.  Salni-Saens's  "Sabre  en 
Main"  depends  for  its  effect  largely  on 
sturdy  declamation  a-nd  we  prefer  Mr. 


Reynaldo  Hahn,  wishing  to  show  his 
edmlratloii  of  Mr.  Clement's  great  tal- 
ent, should  have  Invented  something  of 
greater  distinction  than  "Le  I^rlntemps." 
"BeHu  Soir"  is  ono  of  Debussy's  llrst 
Bongs.  It  was  wrillen'ln  1878,  and  only 
the  close  hints  at  tl  o  author  of  "Pelleas 
of  Mellsande."  The  rest  of  it  Is  mediocre 
Massenet.  It  la  not  easy  to  understand 
Why  a  singer  of  Mr.  Clement's  taste 
should  have  chosen  Erlunger's  stupid 
f'Aubade." 

"f.,a  Cloolie  felee"  Is  No.  6  In  the  col- 
ectlon  of  16  .songs  entitled  by  Charpen- 
;ier  "Poemes  Cliantes."  This  setting  of 
Saiidelalre's  poem  is  far  Inferior  to  Mr. 
^oefflor's  composition  for  a  voice,  vlo- 
a.  and  piano.  Charpentier  did  not 
iatch  the  spirit  of  the  poet's  fancy.  Mr. 
Loeffler's  song  is  as  tlie  voice  of  the  un- 
fiappy  poet. 

I  Weckerlln's  "Bergerettes"  were  sung 
kero  with  gusto  by  the  lamented  Charles 
jillbert,  and  it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
•efrain  from  comparing  his  Interpreta- 
iion  with  that  of  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Element  Is  more  raffine,  more  artlstlc- 
illy  malicious.  Gllibert  had  more  of  the 
oIk-song  quality.  His  interpretation 
imacked  of  the  soil.  It  was  simpler, 
ranker,  more  unctuous;  nor  was  It  de- 
roid  of  peasant  slyness. 
'  The  Herald  has  often  praised  the  art 
f  Mr.  Clement  as  a  singer  of  songs.  The 
urlty  and  expressiveness  of  his  diction, 
he  mu.<ical  Intelligence  displayed  in  his 
■are  for  detail  and  in  his  appreciation  of 
he  character  of  the  song  and  its  one 
;Ilmax;  the  subordination  of  non-essen- 
ials  to  enhance  the  general  effect;  the 
Mncerlty  of  his  art  while  the  singer  is 
bonsclous  of  the  parado-x  of  Diderot,  and 
Is  In  sympathy  with  It.  These  admirable 
jualltles  give  him  high  standing  on  the 
Il3t  of  true  Interpreters. 

May  he  often  visit  us  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  of  us  all!  Yester- 
day he  was  generous  in  responding  to 
jmptrative  recalls. 


A  h 


Uiisr  si 


liu/itO'  .T.  D.  K. 

AVe  ktu)..  \u;.t:  i  brotherlesg  sword 
wiia  not  the  dword  ot  Hunker  Bill  that 
Mr.  is..  J.  Dwycr  describee  In  herolo 

song. 

Our  Dally  Anecdote. 

On  June  15,  1889,  Octave  Mlrbeau  spoke 
In  a  curious  manner  about  the  fear  of 
(■lyath  that  liaunted  Maupassant  and  was 
tlie  cause  of  his  constantly  wandering 
over  sea  and  land  to  escape  the  nagging 
thought.  Onca  on  a  time  Maupassant 
disembarked  at  Sppzzia,  but  when  lio 
learned  of  a  case  of  scarletlna  in  tlie 
town,  he  countermanded  the  luncheon 
ordered  at  the  hotel  and  went  on  board 
his  yacht.  A  literary  fellow  was  wounded 
by  something  Maupassant  wrote.  Invited 
to  dine  with  him,  he  pored  over  medical 
treatises  for  several  days  before  the 
I  dinner.  When  they  were  at  table,  the 
I  guest  'described  vividly  cases  of  death 
I  brought  on  by  diseases  of  the  eyes,  so 
that  Maupassant's  nose  literally  fell  on 
his  plate. 

Only  Fair. 

To  "B.  S.  D."  We  cannot  publish  your 
letter,  unless  you  confide  to  us  your 
name.  We'll  put  this  name  in  the  office 
sate  or  in  a  sate  deposit  vauTt  along 
with  our  iron  will  and  the  world  will 
never  be  the  wi.ser,  bdt  we  do  not  pub- 
lisli  anonymous  letters,  whether  they  be 
didactic,  complimentary  to  some  person, 
or  abusive. 

"LOUISE"  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

BOSTON  OPERA  SoU.SE— "Louise," 

Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

A  ,    ,  :  Louise  "  l^yjn* 

Vi        ,  I    I  T  a  -Mere  Mmc.  Gay 

laV'  Irma       .   Miss  Barnes 

l'^  ra^iiie  ...^M-  Miss  Fisher 

There  was  the  tramp  across  a  d.imp  parlt  l' ApprenVl'eeV --j^  Miss  Gauthler 

to  an  Imperfectly-ordeved  service  In   a  cold        dnvroebe  wi«*f«t-4-..  -.Miss  Von  .^.ken 

church,  with  a  faint  odor  of  long-descended       Dan«eu««  l.\".'  '.'.Mr,  Zenatello 

ancestry  forcing  Its  way  up  through  the  floor  ■J]^"p°Ve   ^I""-  Marcoux 

of  the  family  pew.    There  was  eating  on  the  I.e  Pape  ilea  Fous  ^tf-  Lipmnnn 

largest  scale,   and  of   tha  mdst   revengeful  le  Chiffonier  Ssmp'e" 

i  food.    There  'was  the  boisterous  merriment.     Charpentler's  opera  was  performed  for 

of  a  company  of  cousins,  who  recalled  Lord  the  fourth  time.    The  production  taxes 

Beaconsfield's  sardonic  saying  that  "an  aftec-  resources  of  any  large  opera  house, 

tatlon  of  gaiety  may  often  be  detected  !n  ^               characters  is  a  long  one, 

the  young."     There  was,   In  brief,  a  com-  .            ^  i,    „t,„,„i„  rta 

blnatlon  of  distresses  which  might  Justify  and  each  character  must  be  sharply  de- 

the  childish  petition,  "Forgive  us  our  Christ-  fined.      The    resources   of    the  Boston 

jpiases,  as  we  forgive  therm  Oiat  Christmas 
egainst  IM." 


51 


I  For  the  Last  Time. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  word  "cricket"  applied  to  a  small 
four-legged  stool  was  in  everyday  use 
in  Bristol  county,  Mass.,  in  the  first 
consulship  of  Ulysses.  As  the  "Old  Col- 
I  ony"    is   a    seotion    that   but  slowly 


Opera  House  have  proved  wholly  ade- 
quate. The  audience^  Is  Interested  In 
each  one  of  the  men  and  women  In  this 
drama  of  Parisian  life,  a  drama  In  which 
realism  and  symbolism  are  curiously 
blended,  although  the  symbolism  rarely 
interferes  with  the  course  of  the  action. 

Mr.  Zenatello  Is  recovering  the  full 
use  of  his  voice,  and  his  Julien  bids  fair 


changes  Its  phraseology,  this  word,  I 

doubt  not,  came  over  In  the  Mayflower  xSin^  among  his  most  effective  roles 

along  with  a  few  gross  of  the  articles  .                    „  remarkable 

that  it  designated.    Inhabitants  of  sev-  Mr.  Marcotix  s  Father  Is  a  remarkable 

eral   of   the  Hampshire   county   towns  Impersonation   in   every   way,  liieuKe, 

went  further  in  pre-revolutlonary  days  simple,  pathetic  and  at  the  end  tragic, 

from  the  "Old  Colony"  and  very  likely  \-^^^   Go-y's  Mother  Is  worthy  to  stand 


carried  the  furniture  and  the  name  with 
them. 

Your  description  of  the  'boy's  experi- 
ences at  the  meeting  house  on  Sunday 
leaves  one  of  your  readers  wondering 
whether  the  congregation  turned  to  face 


beside  this  Father.  The  part  suits  hen 
admirably,  and  the  music  Is  in  her 
voice.  She  is  now  the  cross-gralned, 
prejudiced,  nagging  woman  who  stands 


the  choir  when  the  last  hymn  was  sung,  [between  Louise  and  happiness,  and  now 
They  did  so  in  some  old  New  England  jthe  sombre  figure  who  brings  Louise 
churches  within  a  very  few  years  and  ^  rnoraent  to  her  senses,  the  motherj 
possibly  do  80  now  In  the  same  com-  wounded  more  than  her 

munitles.    The  custom  has  seemed  to   Iwnose  priue  la  wuui.i 
be  a  survival  from  the  old  days  when  jheart  by  the  flight  from  the  heartn. 
the  precentor  "lined  out"  the  psalm  and   |  it  has  been  announced  that  Mme.  Ed-i 
the  folk  stood  at  attention  during  the   lyina  will  not  be  seen  again  this  sea- 
ceremony.    How  was  It  in  Hampshire-         as  Louise.    This  Is  to  be  regretted, 
sounty?  SHAWSHIN.       for  her  performance  vocally  and  dra- 

January  7,  1913.  Imatlcally  Is  emotionally  beautiful.  It 

In  the  Old  Church  of  Northampton,  a  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  read 
noble  example  of  old-fashioned  eoclesi-  the  article  about  the  superstitions  of  the 
asticfel  architecture,  the  high  pulpit  with  ("tnidlnette"  In  the  cu.'-rent  number  of 
stairs  was  at  one  end  and  the  choir 
loft  at  the  other.  There  was  a  broad 
gallery  on  each  Bide  of  the  church,  and 
a  certain  number  of  pews  on  each  side 
of  the  pulpit,  but  on  the  floor,  were 
known  as  "side  pews."  They  were  .%t 
right  angles  with  the  main  body  of 
pews.  The  word  "slip"  was  not  heard 
there  In  the  Sixties.  The  congregation 
faced  the  minister  in  all  the.  hymns.  We 
are  informed  by  Mr.  George  F.  Babbitt 
that  as  a  boy  he  was  a  constant  attend- 
ant at  the  church  In  Barre,  and  it  was 
then  the  custom  for  the  congregation 
,  to  face  the  choir  with  backa  to  thp  nul- 
pit  during  the  singing  of  the  last  hymn.  , 

j  A  "State  Dish." 

As  the  World  Waga: 

As  I  was  born  in  Vermont  and  sat  on 
]  a  cricket  In  my  childhood  and  ate  milk 
I  toast  served  from  a-  covered  dish  called 
ft  "state  dish,"  will  you  please  tell  me 
what  the  origin  of  the  word  "state  "  is? 
I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  discover 
It.  L.  E.  M. 

Andover,  Jan.  8. 


La  Revue,  lest  she  Tie  tempted  to  un- 
hecessarv  and  disturbing  realism. 

As  before,  the  minor  parts  were  well 
^aken. 

MISS  SCHNITZER 


The  Brotherless  Sword. 

"H.  C."  asked  recently:  "\^^lence 
comes  the  expression,  so  often  heard  of 
late,  'Whose  sword  knows  no  broth- 
er?' "  We  have  received  the  following 
letter; 

iVb  the  World  Wags: 

Can  this  be  the  sword  mentioned  in 
vour  column  this  morning?  The  fol- 
iowing  verse  is  part  of  Thomas  Camp-I 
bell's  poem,  "O'Connor's  Child":  / 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Germalne  Schnitzer  gaVe  a  pianw 
rectital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Her  program  was  as<,  follows: 
Schumann,  sonata,  F  sharp  minor,  op. 
11;  Bach-BusonI,  Chauonne,  D  minor; 
Chopin,  Twelve  Preludes;  Debussy, 
Sarabande  and  Toccata;  Olsen.  Papii- 
lons;  Liszt,  Venezia  e  Napoli. 

Mlss'  Schnltier  has  broadened  lier  In- 
terpretative facultlen,  and  refined  her 
style  since  she  last  played  here  in 
1909.  Her  performance  then  was  chiefly 
cliaracterlzed  by  Are  and  brilliance.  Her 
Impetuosity  sometimes  ran  away  with 
her,  and  she  was  the  true  pupil  of  Mr. 
Pugno  who  at  one  time  could  undoubt-  , 
ediy  play  faster  than  any  one  of  his  j 
rivals.  Now  she  has  a  finer  sense  of 
proportion.  She  Is  still  brilliant  but 
musically  brilliant,  not  at  the  expense 
of  beauty.  Her  dynamic  contrasts  are 
not  80  violent.  Her  performance  Is 
more  varied  In  coloring.  She  Is  mis- 
tress of  nuances.    The  Interr/rstatlon  is 


niuin  tiK.  .,  I.J.  ni'iro  pofttlc.  'i" 
ports  conctriilnff  her  arttttlo  k 
wero  not  <!xai<:gerali>d.     She   Is  j 

1  among  the  leading  pianists,  an.l 
h   her   reputation   Is   high  and 
established  It  Is  a  pleuxi  i..  > 
hear  her.    This  cannot  bo  said  • 
tain   pianists  who  by  reason  <>■: 
nlcal  proficiency  are  counted  amoiiK 
great. 

Yesterday,  during  the  first  pages  « 

Schumann's  sonata,  she  was  not  wholly 
in  the  vein.    Perli.aps  sho  was  vexed  by 
the    entrance   of    the    customary  late 
comers ;  perhaps  slie  was  disturijod  ' 
more  or  less  muslctJ  sounds  In  anotli 
part  of  the  building.    Not  till  the  Finiii 
of  the  sonata  did  she  do  herself  full 
Justice. 

Mr.  BuBonl  played  his  transcription  of 
Bach's  Chaconno  for  violin  as  far  hack 
as  1893.  AVe  wished  then  that  ho  had 
not  made  the  transcription,  and  when 
certain  violinists  plough  laboriously 
through  the  piece,  we  wish  that  Bach 
had  never  written  It.  But  Mr.  Bu.ionl 
is  a  man  of  transcriptions.  Exulting  la 
his  technic,  he  Icngs  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  so  he  creates  these  woiids. 
There  Is  no  law  either  htrrf  or  In  Europe 
compelling  pianists  to  play  these  tran- 
scriptions. Virtuosos  are  attracted  by 
the  difficulties  contained  therein.  Miss 
Pchnltzer  played  the  formidable  thing 
as  a  virtuoso  and  a  musician.  j 

What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  hear  the  i 
Preludes  of  Chopin  after  this  Chaconne!  i 
And  how  poetically,  how  dramatically 
they  were  played  1  Charming,  too,  was 
the  Interpretation  of  Debussy's  Sara- 
bande with  its  suggestion  of  a  modern 
Watteau  born  in  the  Impressionistic 
school.  The  Tocata  and  Liszt'.*  famil- 
iar ■Cravura  piece  was  brilliantly  per- 
formed, but  brilliance  was  not  the  only 
characteristic  of  the  performance. 
Olsen's  "Papillons"  was  unknown  to 
many  In  the  audience.  The  composer  J*. 
classed  as  a  ''new-romantic,"  although 
ho  has  passed  his  60th  year.  The  Nor- 
wegian butterflies  fluttered  over  the 
keyboard  as  any  other  butterflies,  but 
the  audience  insisted  on  a  repetition, 
as  It  had  insisted  on  a  repetition  of  one 
of  the  Preludes. 

At  the  end  Miss  Schnltzer  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded,  and  she  was 
gracious  to  the  never  satisfied.  She 
will  probably  give  another  recital  here 
before  she  plays  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  hall  should  then  I 
be  crowded.. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Puccinl  s 
"La  Boheme."  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 
ducted. 

Rodolto  Mr  I.affltte 

Marcello  Mr.    r  ■ 

Schaunard  Mr. 

Colllne  Mr. 

Benolt  Mr.  'J'a- 

Alclndoro  Mr.  Tavn^hlai 

Mlmi  Mme.  MelU 

Musetta  Miss  Den-yne 

Parplgnol  -Mr.  Booctiliiio 

Sergente  Mr.  Olshansky 

The  performance  yesterday  was  an  ani- 
mated one.  The  announcement  had  been 
made  that  Mme.  Bori  would  take  the 
part  of  MimI:  This  announcement  proved 
erroneous,  and  many  were  thereby  dis- 
appointed, but  Mme.  Mells  was  In  good 
voice,  sang  well  and  gave  a  pleasing 
Impersonation  of  the  grisette.  Miss 
Dereyne  was  also  in  good  voice  and  her 
intonation  was  more  secure  than  oh 
other  occasions  this  season. 

It  was  a  pleasure  .to  hear  Mr.  Laf- 
ntte  again.  He  has  an  agreeable,  man- 
ly voice,  and  sings  without  tricks  and 
mannerisms.  Until  Mr.  Zenatello  re- 
turned, Italian  operas  often  fared  poor- 
ly in  the  matter  of  tenors.  The  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Laffitte  would  have  been  a 
relief.  Mr.  Polese  was  an  excellent 
Marcello  and  the  othei-  parts  were  well 
taken. 

Mr.    Mardones    was    deservedly  ap- 
plauded for  singing   the  "Farewell  to 
the  Coat."  but  the  introduction  of  this 
ditty  is  the  one  blot  on  the  opera.  Here 
Is  a  woman  dying.   Every  second  counts. 
The   philosopher    Colllne   goes    out  to 
bring  relief,   but   before   he  goes  the 
j  librettists  compel  him  to   address  his 
;  overcoat  in  song,  while  Miml  and  the 
Bohemians  do  nothing  but  listen  with 
I  the  courtesy  that  singers  .should  show  to 
I  a  comrade.    These  two  pages  of  music 
shortened  Miml's  life  while  apparently 
lengthening  it  for  operatic  purposes. 

"La  Boheme"  is  the  one  opera  of  Puccini 
that  is  wholly  fresh,  tpontaneous  and 
original.  In  the  operas  that  follow,e<l 
Puccini  remembered  other  composers 
and  repeated  himself.  The  latest  of 
them,  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.' 
now  seems  the  oldest.  In  spite  of  thc 
composer  keeping  himself  to  Debussy"? 
music  with  both  hands, 


"CARMEN"  AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

Mme.    Gay    Repeats    Her  Former 
Triumphs  In  Title  Part. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Bizef." 
• 'Carmen,"  In  four  acts.   The  cast: 

I  n«n   Femanil  De  Pot;< 

i  ■■na\fl   Klcheie  samplert 

Llllas  Pastla  ' 

t  Carmen  ■  •  ■ ; ' ' :' ' 

i.Mlenela  ^^i^tn^ 


Mercedes.'  Florence 

El  Dani-alro. 


1 

.  .Leo 


ni  Reraendado'.  Ernest. 

Charles  Strony  conducted 


r>o  '.'••>.•'  Ill 
o  Gi^i  'lie 
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1  ell*  Welngartiier.  nho  as  a 
conductor  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
v.  M\  soon  revisit  the  city.  Is  known  not 

ly  as  one  of  the  first  conductors  of 
:  '  world  and  as  a  composer,  but  also 
H  a  writer  of  marked  ability  concern- 
U'.s  the  art  that  he  adorns.  His  books 
("The  Symphony  Since  Beethoven"  and 

oncernlng  Conducting")  are  valuable 
seditions  to  musical  literature.  His 
latest  volume,  "Akkorde,"  a  collection 
of  essays,  is  also  a  stimulating  work, 
full  of  shrewd  observations  and  sane 
suggestions,  with  here  and  there  an  en- 
tertaining ancedote. 

Soloists  in 
Orchestral 


the  hearts  of  all  when  the  dai 
seen  for  the  last  time. 


And  Then 
the 


One  of  the  essays  In 
this  volume  Is  entitled 
"The  Soloists  In  Or- 
ConcertS  chestral  Concerts,"  and 
begins  with  a  dialogue  that  might,  with 
variations,  be  heard  in  Boston  as  In 
Berlin,  New  Tork  as  in  Munich,  Chi 
capo  as  in  l.ondon  or  Paris. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  Symphony  con- 
cert today?' 

"What's  going  on  there?" 
"Fraeulein  N.  sings." 
"T.-j  she  young?   Is  she  good  looking?' 
■■'I'M'     say  so.    Her  photograhphs  an 
c'l  5     She  has  sung  at  many  cour 

and  the  Berlin  critics  say  sh< 
I  nt;   she  must    be    good  foi 

-    .         M,  Hg." 

What  does  she  sing?" 
I  don't  know." 
'■Never  mind,  the  main  thing  is  that 
Bhe's  good  looking!    I'll  go." 
"I'll  see  you  later." 
Mr.  Weingartner  continues: 
"On  the  night  of  the  concert  the  hall 
is  crowded.    Well  contrived  puffery  has 
moused    curiosity,    and    curiosity  has 
s  "\vn    its    box-office   drawing  power. 
K\eiy  one  Is  talking  about  the  new  ap- 
parition, and  there  are  all  sorts  of  con- 
jectures. 

•■  'She'll  surely  wear  a  light  colored 
g  "A  n!" 

•No,  In  the  picture  at     the  music 

Fi  up  she  has  a  dark  dress." 

'  Have  you  noticed  tliat  handsome 
pf  n i  necklace?' 

Will  she  wear  it  tonight?  She  seems  | 
tr.  ii.ive  a  slim  and  beautiful  figure.' 

!  hope  she  will  wear  a  low-necked, 

s.   In  the  photograph  her  neck  is  a' 

'ii.' 

Where  is  she  staymg?' 
With  Fraukommerzlenrat/  "X" 
■.She  brought  letters  to  the  wealthiest 
families.' 

■'  'Yes,  these  artists  have  a  good 
time.'  " 

■  i  ■  Weingartner  pictures  the  concert 
■  ndense  his  amusiny;  description. 


Tlie  concert  Is  not 
over.  There's  a  sym- 
phony. Some  desert- 
Symphony     ers    leave    the  hall 
■While  tile  truly. aesthetic  hiss. 
'  "How  rude  to  go  away   before  ■  the 
■ymphony ! 

"Haven't  they  read  in  the  newspaper? 
that  the  symphony  is  the  most  Impoi^ 
tant  feature? 
"Yes,  if  It  were  only  not  so  long. 
VOne  should  not  say  this. 
*Do  you  recall  the  officer  In  Simpll- 
cieslmus  who  was  unwilling  to  hear  c 
symphony  because  the  rotten  thing  had 
four  movements?" 

The  orchestra  plays  the  symphony. 
Some  in  the  audience  leave  after  the 
first  movement,  more  and  more  after 
those  that  follow  until  Just  before  the 
finale  the  exits  are  crowded. 

"What  wretched  accommodations  in 
this  cloak  room," 

"Our  carriage  has  been  waiting  at 
Ifeast  15  minutes;  the  horses  will  catch 
cold." 

"We  are  invited  to  a  ball." 

These  and  other  excuses;  but  there 
are  brave  persons  who  sit  till  the  end 
and  then  give  the  conductor  "an  ova- 
tion." 


What 
Should 


While 

Fraeulein 


'  The  conductor  ap 
pears  and  raps  for 
order.  Late  comers  deJ 
N-  Sings  lay  the  beginning  aa 
they  make  a  noise  taking  their  seats. 
The  programs  and  program  books  are 
now  read  for  the  first  time.  At  last  thej 
orchestra  plays  an  overture.  The  audi-| 
eiif»  listens  quietly,  but  without  marked 

0  iticn.  Everyone  is  awaiting  thd 
f  .mce  of  the  singer.  The  performj 
8!  1  is  applauded  and  there  is  a  slghj 
.  r  lelief  at  the  thought;    "Now  she'U 

,(  ."    The  door  of  the  artist's  roo 
H.    It  is  shut  again.    Perhaps  he: 
.1  had  not  fallen  in  the  right  way;| 
aps  her  hair   was  somewhat  dis 
ed.    "Yes,  yes,  it  is  no  small  thinj 
(jpear  before  a  strange  audience.' 
Ail  eyes  look  toward  the  door.  Neckai 
are  stretched.    And  now  leaning  on  the 
arin  of  a  white-gloved  man  the  star  of 
t;^    evening  comes.    "Didn't  I  tell 'you 
>      I    wear   a  dark   dress."     "She  is 
in,?  the  pearl  necklace."    "She  is; 

1  d  young  and  handsome."  ' 

"e  singer  modestly  casts  down  her 
or  faces  triumphantly  the  audl- 
She  smiles  coquettishly  and  the 
use  is  now  louder.     While  opera- 
;  <■  levelled  at  her  she  sings 
•-rvedly    popular    "Bell"  aria 
m"   or  Proch's  Variations, 
lies  to  be  taken  as  an' 
classics,  an  air  of  the  i 

11   it.     If  her  voice    is    of  i 

V   1  :er  quality  she  will  choose  an  aria 
i  ick  or  a  song  from  one  of  Handel's 
M-ios.      This    is    sure:    We  hear 
hing  that  suits  neither  what  pre-  ' 
1  nor  what  will  follow.    If  the  per- ' 
Is  not  too  disappointing  she  1 
1  again  and  again.     The  ex-  , 
iience  ill  brooks  the  conductor's  | 
i  g  to  order.     There  will  be  only 
to  hear;  there  will  be  nothing  I 
lie  eye.    The  orchestra  plays  .some-  ! 
<    "modern."     If    the  composer's 
•    has  authority  the  music  Is  pro- 
ed  beautiful.    Otherwise  there  is 
about    dissonances    and  remlnls- 
s.    Hearts  are  now  lighter,  for  the 
'   in?s  out  her  group  of  songs. 
ii:se  is  heartier  than  before. 
H   songs   by   Schubert,  Schu- 
Urahms,    without    thought  of 
licance  in  the  order;  but  there  is 
'li.ism   only  after   the   last  song, 
"effective"     by     Wolf  or 
■  a  gushing  ditty  by  Tostl  or 
ale.     The     piano  accompani- 
.■iounds  thin    in    the    great  hall, 
p  minds  it.    De  Capos,  additional 
" a  paths,  bouquets.     And  It  she 
aanson"  or  a  "canzonetta"  In 


Mr.  Weingartner  de. 

Clares  this  to  be  a 
faithful  description  of 
Be  Allowed  a  subscription  concert 
and  who  is  EO  bold  as  to  contradict  him? 
t'erhaps  the  public  may  wonder  whether 
the  violinist  sports  a  mustache  or  a  full 
beard  and  guess  the  number  of  his  deco- 
rations, but  the  story  Is  practically  the 
same. 

It  does  not  follow,  he  says,  that  there 
should  be  no  soloists  at  Symphony  con- 
certs. "The  soloist  should  not  be  engaged 
to  display  his  own  virtuosity  or  to  swell 
the  receipts,  but  to  a3.sist  In  the  Inter- 
pretation of  works  which  need  his  as- 
Eis  ance.  A  soloist  should  choose  only 
the  composltiori.s  that  are  within  thr 
frame.  Songs  with  piano  accompani- 
ment, piann  pieces  of  an  intimate  na- 
ture, as  well  as  empty  virtuoso  compo- 
eitions,  should  not  be  allowed,  for  thej 
ere  not  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
important  orchestral  pieces.  There  shoulf 
bi.}  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  o 

arias.  The  'song  with  orchestra'  should 
be  more  cultivated  by  composers,  but 
there  Is  no  objection  to  songs  with  skil- 
fully orchestrated  piano  accompani- 
ments, If  the  text  and  the  music  do  not 
war  with  the  rest  of  the  program."  Mr. 
Weingartner  recommends  Schubert's 
"Erl  Koenig"  with  the  orchestration  ot 
Berlioz,  Mottl's  orrhestratlon  of  songs 
by  Wagner,  Schubert,  Beethoven.  There 


should  be  no  "additional"  songs  or 
pieces.  If  the  public  Is  wildly  enthusi- 
astic a  repetition  may  be  allowei  (Here 
I  venture  to  disagree  with  nlm.  A 
singer  seldom  is  so  successful  in  repeti- 
tion. Why  mar  the  first  impression?) 
The  soloist  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
spect the  prevailing  character  of  the 
program.  "A  concert  that  begins,  for 
example,  with  the  'Mcistersinger'  over- 
ture and  includes  an  Italian  bravura 
aria  is  Inartistic." 

The  public  may  be  educated  in  this 
respect.  "The  truly  dangerous  foes  of  art 
are  the  dilettanti  who  hide  themselves 
behind  the  phantom  'Public,'  so  that 
they  may  gratify  their  own  wishes. 
Frau-So-and-So  who  adores  Fraeu- 
lein So-and-So.  the  trilling  lark;  Frau 
Y.,  whose  heart  palpitates  for  the  black 
haired  fiddler  Herr  Z,  are  ever  at  the 
ears  of  the  conductor  and  the  manage- 
ment. They  are  influential  and  pull 
many  backwards  with  them;  they  are 
the  ones  to  be  watched  carefully." 

Mr.  Weingartner  says  that  in  1891, 
when  he  took  charge  of  concerts  In 
Berlin,  he  had  only  one  soloist  for  the 
season.  In  spite  of  this,  the  receipts 
in  the  course  ot  the  year  were  five 
times  as  great  as  in  preceding  seasons 
with  a  soloist  for  each  concert. 

Opera  House 
and 


.■lubject  of  lliat 
A  delighted  aud 
jor  of  this  life. 

tones'  and  all  the  varlations  aii  i 
that  the  old  master  might  have  i 
What  would  Abt  Vogler  have  saiii,  ii  a; 
could  have  heard  It*  He  had  a  pretts 
wit. 

Mr.  Beecham  and  his  orchestra  hav< 
made  a  palpable  hit  In  Berlin.  .Mr 
Spanuth  of  the  Signale  was  enthusias- 
tic over  the  conducting,  and  thechnrac- 
ter  of  the  orchestra.  Every  young  play- 
er is  a  true  artist.  The  violins  have  a 
rich  and  noble  tone,  the  wood  vWnd  in.j 
struments  fascinate  by  their  euphony 
and  the  brass  is  never  blatant.  Theij 
there  is  remarkable  accuracy  and  plas^ 
tlcity.  .\s  for  Mr.  Beecham,  he  led  aij 
,  unequalled  performance — "that  of  Nl- 
kisch  not  excepted" — of  "Brigg  Fair," 
by  Dellus,   a   performanre  remarkabli 


A  Note 
About 


I 


Andre  Sardou  has 
turned  the  greater 
Sardou's  "La  Sor- 
Concert  Hall  clere"  m  t  o  an 
opera,  and  Camllle  Erlanger  wrote  the 
music.  The  opera  has  been  produced  at 
the  Opera  Comlque,  Paris.  "The  subject 
i^  happily  treated  by  M.  Erlanger,  whose 
Instrumental  phrases  are  moving  an<i 
pathetic,  and  at  other  moments  vehe- 
ment. Moreover,  he  has  created  by  his 
themes,  which  admirably  express  the 
Ideas  and  situations,  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery  eminently  suitable  to  the  pre 
vailing  'note'." 

A  writer  in  La  Ilevue  Hebdomadaire 
maintains  that  the  lurnan  voice  becomes! 
a  shade  deeper  with  ^ach  successive,' 
generation.  Among  our  more  remote| 
ancestors  a  ecnulne  bass  voice  was  un^ 
known,  ami  i.iost  of  them  spoke  anct 
sans  in  wliat  would  now  be  called  fal- 
setto  tones.  Nowadays,  among  male 
singers  baritone  voiees  are  the  nios( 
rommon,  and  lliese  are  of  a  lower  ilmbr'fi 
than  they  were  50  years  ago.  All  sinsrin^ 
masters  agree-  that  sopranos  are  bc-eom. 
ing  more  and  more  difficult  to  nml,  ant^ 
the  tenor  voice  has  already  been  cailec 
a  diaea.se.— Dally  Chronicle. 
At  Tale  University,  "David  S.  Smltl! 


for  spontaneity  and  attention  to  nuH 
ances.     Some  critics  objected  t<j 

Mr.  Beechani's  "Indiscreet  gestlcula-i 
tions"  and  "persona!  mannerisms."  Mr. 
Spamith  declares  that  these  are  not  af-| 
fectations,  for  the  conductor  Is  wholly 
possessed  by  the  music  that  he  inter- 
prets. "Chock  full"  Is  better  than  "pes-, 
sessed"  for  Mr.  Spanuth's  German  word. 

Pellx  Weingartner  concluded  his  se- 
ries of  concerts  at  Fuerstenwalde,  near 
Berlin,  with  a  most  successful  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  two  last  sympho- 
nies. 

A  correspondent  who  desires  to  re-1 
main  anonymous  has  written  to  me  on 
ihe  subject  of  original  music  for  mili- 
tary bands  on  which  I  wrote  one  article 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  another  on  Satur-, 
day  last.  He  says:  "No  bandmaster 
really  wants  original  works  for  militaryj 
bands,  or  practically  none:  he  wants 
pieces  that  have  become  popular  in 
other  ways.  Publishers,  too,  want 
music  for  the  regiments  of  the  line, 
whose  standard  of  technique  is  not  so 
high  as  that  of  the  guards'  bands,  the 
members  of  which  are  skilled  and 
trained  to  a  high  pitch.  Practically  all 
publishers  regard  orchestral  and  mili- 
tary band  parts  merely  as  a  means  of 
advertising  pianoforte  pieces;  that  is, 
your  composition  must  make  a  good 
piano  piece,  and  then  the  band  parts  of 
it  (In  arrangement)  are  given  away  to 
advertise  the  piece.  Military  band  scor- 
ing is  a  knack,  not  an  art;  this  because 
there  Is  no  room  for  breadth  of  imagi- 
nation; It  requires  a  liftle  training  and 
experience,  that  Is  all."  This  being  thel 
case.  It  is  obviously  not  worth  the  while  | 
of  the  "young  composer"  to  turn  his 
hand,  as  I  suggested  he  should,  to  writ- 
ing original  music  for  that  little-ex- 
plored field,  the  military  band;  and  all 
the  more  since  many  correspondents 
have  told  me  that  hardly  any  two  mili- 
tary ban'ds  have  precisely  the  same  con- 
stitution. There  Is,  in  other  words,  no 
,  standard  .military  band;  each,  roughly 
leaking,  varies  at  the  will,  more  or 
;  less,  of  its  bandmaster,  and  I  suppose, 
its  treasurer.  But,  all  the  same,  I  think 
Dr.  Mackenzie  Rogan  could  a  tale  un- 
fold If  so  disposed!— Dally  Telegraph. 

Hearing  the  boy  Korngold's  Theatre 
overture  in  Berlin,  the  critics  describe 
It  as  a  weak  work  that  Is  wonderfully i 
I  orchestrated  when  the  age  of  the  boy 
I  Is  taken  Into  consideration.  The  over- 
ture Is  "thought"  for  the  orchestra,  and 
only  for  it. 

The  Nachrlchten  of  Hamburg,  noting 
that  Max  von  Schillings  has  been  re- 
engaged as  conductor  of  the  Royal  Court 
Opera  House  In  Stuttgart,  says  that  this 
Is  a  pity  for  the  opera  house.  "For 
Schillings  Is  a  wholly  Incapable  con- 
ductor." 

Arthur  Pougin  of  Paris — he  is  In  his 
79th  year — hearing  Rivarde  play  Beeth- 
oven's violin  concerto  at  a  Conserva- 
tlAy  concert,  protested  against  the  "In. 
terminable,  abominable  and  frightful' 
cadenza"  then  Introduced.  "In  truth,  I 
wish  that  the  wretch  who  invented  the 
mon^roslty  called  cadenza,  which  is 
the  negation  ot  musical  style  and  of 
music  itself,  were  hung  in  effigy  In  ail 
the  concert  halls  of  the  universe.  It  Is 
simply  the  odious  triumph  of  odious  vlr. 
tuosity,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  master 
work  is  mutilated,  degraded,  soiled  for 
the  sole  end  and  pleasure  of  exhibiting 
skilful  mechanism." 
I  Vincent  d'Indy  s  cantata  "The  Song  ot 
the  Bell"  (after  Schiller),  which  won 
for  him  the  prize  given  by  the  city  of 
Prfrls  in  1884,  has  been  produced  at 
the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  as  an  opera. 

To  the  true  playgoer  the  theatre  is  a 
place  of  mysterious  and  fascinating 
realities,  and,  however  old  he  may  grow, 
and  however  familiar  its  features  mayi 
becpmo.  that  fascination  and  that  rays, 
tery  continue.  The  mere  outer  walls 
of  tiie  building  appeal  to  him  as  do 
those  of  nf>  other  building  in  the  town. 
The  bills  posted  on  them  are  full  of 
diverse  fascination.  The  pit  and  gaUery 
doors  are  entrances  into  a  land  where 
dreams  become  enthralling  realities.  The 
very  twlddlings  of  tb«  orchestra,  at 


"Milestolu 

be  produtiil   riere  t 
.le  Tremont  Theatre: 
j         M''estones'  is  now  Irrlnir  pprf'irmei 
•impanles  ir 
l.i  -     .  provinces, 
in  this  country  ani; 
and  preparations  an 
production,  in  Vienna,  Ucil.u  aiul  i^arls. 
Ill  a  few  months  it  will  be  .played,  liter- 
ally, around  the  world. 

"According  to  'Who's  Who,-  Arnold 
Bennett  (his  full  name  Is  Enoch  .'Vrden 
Bennett)  was  born  in  England  in  l."*  ;T. 
lives  in  France  and  'has  no  ■ 
itions.'  But  "Wlio  s  Wha'  is  n 
Arnold  Bennett's  recrealfen  is  v.  ui  -, 
also  it  is  his  trade — and  his  profession. 
He  left  the  law  to  liecome  assistant 
editor  of  the  peri  idlcal.T  'Woman,'  but 
there  was  not  em  ugii  writing  to  do 
there  so  ho  ga\f.>  u;i  liis  salary  and 
atart»x1  in  to  'lust  write.'  He  wot* 
oooks,  and  essays  and  reviews  and 
plays,  and  If  he  did  not  jump  Into  fame 
at  once  it  was  not  long  before  the  read- 
ing public  began  to  notice  this  man 
who  was  making  the  'Five  Towns'  fa- 
mous, ^here  is  no  tale  of  the  starving 
■author  to  tell  about  Arnold  Bennett. 
Ho  writes  to  live  and  lives  to  writo. 
He  learned  to  make  his  characters  real 
and  it  is  this  fidelity  of  characteriza- 
tion that  is  said  to  lend  so  much  to 
the  charm  o}'  ■Milestones.' 

"It  was  Frank  Vernon,  famous  as  a 
stage  mana.ser  and  producer,  who  first 
conceived  Die  idea  of  'Milestones.'  He 
broDght  together  Arnold  Bennett,  novel- 
ist, and  Edward  Knoblauch,  dramatist, 
and  inspired  them  to  write  this  play, 
whicli,  in  book  form,  is  dedicated  "To 
Frank  Vernon,  who,  having  brousht 
the  authors  toseiher,  instri.cted  them 
to  collaborate  .n  a  play,  and  who, 
when  they  had  obeyed  iilm,  put  the 
play  on  the  stage  with  an  art  which 
evoked  their  liveliest  gratitude.'  " 


A  New 
Detective 


they  tune  up  for  the  overture,  make 
a  more  exquisite  music  to  his  ears  than 
a  Mozart  ever  wrote.  The  rising  of  the 
cxirtaln  is  a  dawn,  and  Its  final  descent 
a  sunset.  The  stage  door  is  a  place  of 
solemnities,  through  which  men  and 
women  greatly  gifted,  deeply  stricken, 
and  remote  in  their  wonderful  comell- 
ness,  pass  from  the  realm  of  fact  to 
tbat  of  Imagination  — Pall  Mall  Qa^ette. 


The  Pnll  Mall  Gazette 
of  Dec.  27  treated  a  new 
detective    drama    In  a 
Dran(4     shockingly  irreverent 
manner. 

"The  hero  of  the  detective  drama, 
'Written  in  Red,"  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Douglas, 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  Court 
Theatre  last  night.  Is  a  distinguished 
Old  Bailey  barrister  named  John  Red- 
wood, who  has  a  cabinet  In  his  cham. 
bers  in  which  he  keeps  the  .skulls,  or 
cast.^  of  them,  of  no  fewer  than  40  mur-  ! 
derers.  He  also  wears  an  unbeccrtnlngly 
smaH  wig,  and  is  yet  so  fond  of  it  that 
on  returning  to  his  Temple  chamberBj 
after  a  tiring  day  in  court,  he  lights  his 
pipe  an  falls  into  p.  chair  to  enjoy  It. 
before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  re- 
move the  beloved  ornament.  He  further 
has  a  penchant  for  embellishing  his  talk 
with  literary  'tags,'  On  one  occasion  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  bring  down  the  curtain 
with  'God's  in  His  Heaven,  all's  right 
with  the  world!'  And  we  seem  to  re- 
member him  murmuring  elsewhere:  'So 
sad,  so  sweet  the  days  tliat  are  nb  more.' 
Indeed,  sevei-al  of  the  cliaracterB  •  in 
'Writtejn  In  Red'  have  this  trick  of 
breaking  Into  quotation  at  critical  mo-' 
ments;  and  we  are,  therefore,  moved  to, 
hint  to  the  author  that,  as  a  rule,  peo-i 
pie  do  not  do  this.  A  man  who  quotes 
in  a  crisis  is  obviously  an  insincere  man. 
If  lie  has  any  feelings  at  aU  they  will 
express  themselves  In  their  own  way, 
not  in  a  borrowed  one. 

"Mr.  John  Redwood  soon  finds  himself 
in  a  very  grave  crisis  indeed;  for  the 
wealthy  Mr.  Robert  Rackshaw  of  Shep 
perton-on-Thames,  lias  been  murdered 
by  poison;  and  who  should  be  accused' 
of  the  crime  but  the  pretty  Mrs.  Hilda 
Larpent,  who  turns  out  to  have  been  an 
early  love  of  Redwood?  Hls^  duty  Is, 
of  course,  clear;  he  must  prove  her  In- 
nocent. And  his  task  is  considerably 
facilitated  by  meeting  her  husband, 
Amos,  who  Is  so  visibly  a  murderer  that 
the  merest  glimpse  of  him  would  pro- 
vide anybody — much  less  a  shrewd  bar- 
rister—with a  very  useful  clue  Indeed. 
So  Redwood.  If  somewhat  tortuously, 
gallantlj-  sets  to  work;  and  In  the  last 
act  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Amos  found  guilty  and  Hilda  acquitted 
and  In  the  last  glimpse  we  catch  of  him 
he  Is  passionately  clasping  the  young 
lady's  hand,  as,  moreover,  Amoa  con- 
siderately commits  suicide  the  moment 
his  crime  Is  brought  home  to  him,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
i^ldow  will  In  due  course  become  Mrs. 
Redwood  and  that  the  two  will  live  hap- 
pily ever  after. 

"We  regret  we  cannot  'the  strain  up- 
raise of  joy  and  praise'  over  Mr.  Doug- 
las's processes  as  a  dramatist.  There 
Is  a  scene  in  the  third  act  In  which, 
by  means  of  a  telephone,  Amos  is 
virtually  made  to  confess  his  guilt  In 
the  hearing  of  three  persons;  yet  five 
minutes  later  these  very  three  appear 
to  acquiesce  in  the  arrest  of  Hilda  on 
the  capital  charge.  It  seems  a  heavy 
price.  In  the  way  of  improbability,  to 
have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  a  fourth-act  trial-  scene.  This  I 
trial,  too,  struck  us  as  exceedingly  un-  ' 
real;  at  any  rate,  we  have  never  known 
barristers  to  take  liberties  so  gross 
with  the  etiquette  of  their  profession  as 
the  counsel  for  and  a.eainst  Mrs,  L.ar- 
pent  do  in  the  court  scene  of  'Written  | 
In  Red.'    Neiti^.  i  ,   nr.fl  it 

accept  thj  ii  i 
of  the  play  .    j        |.   a  ain  . 
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liie  atxnu  tliu  gardci 
back  of  It,  In  hug-r" 
f  dead  do»'B  blood 
Poisoner.'    a'lic  n 
blteoded    to    bp  tl 
stfiick  us  In  til  I  V 
■CWie.  all  we  i 
biAed  prolixity. 
o(   the   opposed  coun.-". 

eff«ct  of  tedium  whlcU   _  _  

audience  bore  beautifully,  biit  which' 
we  should  say,  will  scarcely  appeal  with 
much  sense  of  refreshment  to  the  jen- 

^ral  play-golns:  public,  even  in  the  prov- 
inces. At  any  ratelunless  It  is  consid- 
erably pruned,  'VVrften  in  Red'  will  do 
well  to  avoid  tbose  towns  in  which  the 
repertory  theatres  are  setting  a  rather  ; 
high  standard  of  reaHsm."  ;  j 

Mr    Gals-        tI^TI^H    Mali  Gazette! 

published    this  conlribu- 

worthys 

Curate    a  correspondent  In  the  , 
Pres.s  has  been  falling  foul  of  Mr.  Gals-  ; 
worthy  tor  his  portrait  of  a  clergyrnan 
in  "The  Eldest  Son,"  on  the  ground  that 
it  Is  neither  correct  nor  pleasant. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  satisfy  some 
people.    We  alV  know  that  to  depict  a  ; 
parson    accuralelj-,    with   T^tiJher    too  I 
much  uucluousness  noj-  too  much  of  the 
foxhunUr  or  football  player  in  his  com- 
position, is  no  easy  matter.    Elvse  why 
do   we  find  such  admirable  essays  In 
farce  as  the  Kev.  Kobert  Spalding,  with 
his  tag.s  and  his  over-emphasized  mar.-  | 
nerlsms,  which  took  the  town  a  genera-  ; 
tion  since'.'  ' 

If  that  impersonation  was  put  forward 
as  a  piece  of  real  life  it  was  ludicrously 
overstated.  .  But  as  a  mirth-provoking 
character  the  Rev.  Robert  nevertheless, 
will  live  as  long  as  recollection  exists  in 
the  minfl.i  of  those  wlio  saw  him  in  his 
palmy  day.s.  ' 

Yet  .'Mr.  Galsworthy,  to  return  to  our 
immediate  inspiration,  is  a  very  serious 
;iersoii.  piofoundl.v  serious  in  fact,  and 
no  Is  now  taken  to  task  for  depicting  a 
modern  curate  who  fails  to  command 
respect.     With   every   regard    for  tne 
cloth,  one  asks  oneself  whether  such  a 
figure  is  really  overdrawn;  wlietlier there  i 
are  nou  after  all,  blameless  young  gen-  | 
t'.emen  fresh  from  the  university  who  . 
may  any  fine  afternoon  be  found  im-  ' 
bibing  tea  and  gossip  in  harmless  fa.sh- 
lon  witli  tile  elderly  ladles  of  their  OocW 
and  ogling  the  younger  on^s? 

Mr.  Galsworthy  is  censured,  moreover, 
for  making  his  curate  fight  ;ihy  of  Con- 
tracting a  mesalliance.  Weil,  perhaps, 
none  of  us,  or  at  any  rate  very  le-.v,  can 
afford  to  cast  stones  in  that  matter. 
Time  was,  perhaps,  in  our  salad  days, 
wlien  we  fancied  ourselves  desperatel.y 
enamoured  of  a  pretty  housemaid,  bu( 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  s;ioiild 
have  been  willing  to  face  a.  legal  con- 
tract enforced  with  the  full  rites  of  tho 
cliurch. 

Then  as  to  mothers'  meetings,  no  one 
I  shines  at  those  excellent  function^  with 
splendor  undimmed  and  all  his  own, 
and  If  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  limned  this 
latest  offspring  of  his  brain  with  some 
lack  of  bold  color  on  his  palette,  it  is 
by  not  means  certain  that  he  has  not 
irred  in  the  right  direction. 
_^  When  one  thinks  of  the  Rev.  Robert 

niBfl  his  bottle  of  milk,  and  remembers  , 
low  he  appealed  to  the  public  taste  of  ■ 
ite  day,  onfe  feels  we  must  not  be  hard  | 
in  Mr.  Galsworthy.  Resides,  does  not  i 
Sir  Oliver  Martext  insist  that  ne'er  a  | 
fantastical  knave  of  them  all  shall  flout  I 
him  out  of  his  calling,  and  is  not  the  : 
drama  Mr.  Galsworthy's  calling  and  the  i 
reflection  tlicreon  of  people  whom  we 
meet  every  day,  curate  included,  part 
of  his  stoclc-ln-trade? 

It  may  be  that,  like  the  memorable 
I  egg,  his  curate  is  sound  only  in  parts, 
but  even  such  a  criticism  as  that,  if 
\ admitted,   does  not  vitiate   a.n  honest: 
attempt  at  character  drawing. 

And  Mr.  GaLsworthy  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  painfully  honest.  Witness 
his  solemn,  almost  funeral,  procession  I 
of  sordi'.I  prl.gs  in  "Strife."  The  chair-  : 
man  of  directors  moves  as  if'  by  ma-  ! 
chinery,  so  determined  is  he  that  no  | 
human  motives  shall  be  seen  in  his  con-  i 
duct.  To  such  an  extent  c^oes  he  carry  i 
his  impersonal  -way-of  doing  things  that ' 
one  Is  irresistibly  reminded  of  Watts's 
'Mammon"  in  the  Tate-  gallery.  Had 
Mr.  Gal.=worthy,  one  wonders,  b^n  wan- 
dering Vauxhall  way  when  he  conceived 
this  adamantine  personage? 

Then  there  are  the  consumptive  wife, 
and  the  imbendtng  chapel-gner,  and  the 
ranting  Socialisrt,  with  a  host  more  of 
lugubrious  individuals,  the  study  of  not 
one  of  whom  most  distantly  suggests 
that  Mr.  Galsworthy  could  be  guilty  ot 
the  subtle  humor  ot  presenting  a  ctn-ate 
In  order  to  make  him  look  contemptible 
a  means  of  expressing  what  are 
Stated  to  be  his  own  Socialistic  proclivi- 
ties. 


Ml  Hi.  .viusouin  1  for  two  week*.- 
■I'll-  text  of  "The  l>;ui<"  was  suggested 
Meilhnc  and  Ilalevy's  "Le  Revell- 
,,"  and  It  was  adapted  by  Nat  Chllds 
iiRl  Dr,  F.  A.  Harris,  with  the  orches- 
tration by  John  J.  Braham.  In  the  cast 
were  John  B.  Mason,  George  W.  Wil- 
son, J.  H.  Jopes,  George  A.  Schiller, 
l!i)se  Temple  and  Alice  Carle.  The  first 
net  took  place  in  a  drawing  room,  the 
second  In  a  salon  In  the  prince's  villa 
and  the  third  showed  the  reception 
room  in  the  city  jail.  "Le  ReveiUon" 
was  first  acted  at  the  Palais  Royal  on 
Sept.  10,  1872. 

With  "The  Lark"  at  the  Museum  was 
given  another  piece  by  Nat  Chllds, 
called  "Roblnsonade,"  with  Mary  Shaw, 
Joseph  Haworth  and  George  W.  Wil- 
son to  sing  in  this  "musical  eccen- 
tricity" of  the  adventures  of  Crusoe 
and  Friday.  All  the  names  in  these 
two  casts  are  familiar  to  Boston  play- 
goers. Alice  Carle  will  be  recalled  as  a 
most  attractive  Nankl-Poo  in  "The  Mi- 
kado," and  Rose  Temple  did  not  dis- 
dane  to  play  male  parts  on  occasion. 
It.  must  have  been  one  of  Mr.  Childs's 
pleasantries  that  transformed  "Die 
Pledermaus"  into  "The  Lark." 

J.  B.  CLAPP. 
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willlnnj  Tell,  Ovorture  Roagliii 

Mme.  Tetrazzlnl  was  In  good  voice  and 
delighted  her  audience  by  singing  "The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer"  and  "Home, 
bweet  Home,"  among  her  encores.  She 
j  was  very  evidently  In  a  house  of  friends, 
I  and  the  warm  welcome  ahe  received 
was  apparently  not  without  Its  effect 
111  stirring  her  to  thoroughly  sym- 
pathetic and  musically  effective  sing- 
Itig.  The  audience  was  loth  to  let  her 
go  and  brought  from  her  at  last  a 
spoken  "Good-by  until  next  year." 

Mr.  Brltt's  nuislclanly  and  sym- 
pathetic playing  of  the  'cello  was  heard 
I  again  in  the  Zandonal  Serenata,  which 
was  played  for  the  first  time  In  Boston 
j  J  he  music  seems  descriptive  in  charac- 
ter, and  there  aVe  many  plaintive,  ques- 
tioning phrases  from  the  solo  instru-  ! 
j  ment  through  a  peculiarly  musical  ac-  ; 
companlment  that  suggests  the  Wat- 
nerian  "Fire.  Charm."  Mr.  Brltt  seemed 
to  understand  his  music  thoroughly  and 
made  it  expressive  and  sensible. 

The  Alfano  suite  was  also  hearrl  for 
the  first  time  here.  It  seems  vague, 
confused,  formless,  with  strange  dis- 
sonances and  an  unusual  preponderance 
of  wood  win,  but  it  is  oddly  attractive, 
nevertheless,  and  leaves  a  desire  for 
more.  A  second  hearing  should  increase 
the  pleasure  of  the  auditor. 

The  orchestra  scrambled  through  the 
"Barber  ot  Seville"  overture  and  plaved 
the  Intermezzi  from  "The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna  '  In  a  manner  that  indicated 
thorough  familiarity  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  the  Tell 
overture,  and  one  need  not  hope  to  hear 
it  played  better.  The  tempo  was  not 
hurried,  strange  to  say;  there  were  un- 
usual niceties  of  expression  and  the 
beauties  of  orchestratio  were  brought 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to  dis- 
cover new  charm  In  this  familiar  and 
much  abused  piece. 


YSAYE  PLAYS  TO 
GREAT  AUDIENCE 

  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Bugene  Tsaye  gave  a  violin  reclUl 
yesterday  atteri^oon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
There  was  a  grfeat  audience.  Many  sat 
on  the  stage,  and  many  were  turned 
away.  Mr.  Ysaye  wag  assisted  by  Ca- 
mille  Decreus,  pianist,  and  John  P.  Mat- 
shall,  organist.  The  program  was  afl 
follows:  Veraclni,  sonata  in  A  minor: 
Gemianlni  sonata  in  B  minor;  Vlotti, 
concerto  In  A  minor,  No.  22;  Vital!, 
Chaconne  (with  ofgan  accompaniment) . 
Ysaye,  Reve  d'  enfant  and  Old  Mute; 
Saint-Saens,  Rondo  Capriccioso.  Viotti|3 
concerto  was  substituted  for  Mozart  s 
concerto  in  G  major,  which  had  been 
announced.  Mr.  Ysaye's  secretary  for- 
got to  bring  the  notes  of  the  latter 
composition,  and  the  substitution  was 
unavoidable.  Vlotti's  beautiful  concerto 
was  played  here  at  a  Symphony  con- 
cert by  Mr.  Kneisel  17  years  ago.  To 
the  great  majority  of  the  audience  It 
•was  wholly  unfamiliar. 

Mr  Ysaye  was  in  his  happiest  vein, 
and  we  can  well  understand  how  Vleux- 
temps,  old  and  tired  In  Algeria,  longed 
to  hear  once  more  the  E  string  ot  his 
beloved  pupil.  ,u  n 

In  the  mtislc  of  the  old  masters  thfrs  , 
was  nothing  meretricious  to  excite  the  |  aarK  'i 
1  wonder    of    a   holiday   audience.     The  fj^^^^y^e 
'  hearers  were  moved  only  by  the  beauty 
,  of  the  music  Itself  and  the  inspired  In- 
I  terpretatlon.    There  was  no  thought  of  | 
the  period  in  which  this  or  that  com-  j 
poser  lived;  there  was  no  tjiought  of  a 
violinist  standing  between  tlie  composer 
and  the  hearer.    The  hearers  \:eire  con- 
'sclous  only  of  an  exquisite  and  emotional 
flow  of  music,  now  tender,  now  gay, 
soothing  or  stirring.    The  .  notes  were 
brought  to   life;   the  cold   phrases  on 
paper  were  warm  arid  eloquent.  There 
were  no  rhetorical  flourishes,  no  ora- 
torical tricks.    The  violinist  was  as  a 
rapt  improvisator.    It  was  as  though  hg 
filled  out  and  completed  what  each  com- 
poser In  turn  had  sketched  In  the  hope 
that   a   genius    would    understand  his 
thoughts  and  clothe  them   In  radiant 
loveliness. 

A  performance  like  this  Is  not  t«  be 
analyzed  coldly.  It  would  be  idle  to 
speak  of  the  charming  Siciliano  of  Ve- 
raclni, the  suavity  and  nobility  of  Gemi- 

aninl's  Sonata,  the  flawless  beauty  of|I  popr  man  to  do,  with  genuine  old  Med 
Vlotti's  Concerto,  the  dignity  and  thef  '    '        '  '    '      '    ~~  -  "> 
constant  grace  of  the   Chaconne.  To 
speak  of  technical  proficiency,  purity  and 
warmth  ot  tone  would  here  be  an  im- 
pertinence.   There  Is  only  one  Ysaye. 
No  other  violinist  can  sing  "so  wildly 
well  a  mortal  melody." 
'    A  performance  withotit  guile,  without 
1    affectation!    And  this  music  of  bygone 
i    centuries  proves  to  be  (or  all  time  when 
1    It  is  played  by  a  master. 
I       Of  the  two  pieces  by  Ysaye,  the  "Old 
Mute"  has  the  more  chaBacter.  Saint 
Saens's  Rondo  was  played  with  inlmita 
ble  brilliance,  and  for  once  the  title  "ca 
priccioso"  had  meaning.    The  enthusi- 


The  Herald  alluded  Saturday  apropos 
of  the  performance  of  "Louise"  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  to  an  article  in 
La  Revue  about  the  superstitions  of 
the  "midinette."  If  a  young  dressmaker 
sees  a  mounted  municipal  guard  she 
must  lift  her  left  foot  and  spit  thrice. 
Then  she  will  surely  receive  good  news. 
If  she  finds  a  white  thread  in  her  hair, 
a  young  man  is  thinking  of  her,  and  if 
her  hair  happens  to  be  blaick,  he  is 
if  it  be  red,  he  is  auburn  or  a 
rry  blonde.  If  a  pin-tray  falls 
in  a  dressmaker's  room  three  pins 
should  be  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  the  girl  should  say  each  time,  "S 
don't  care."  The  first  young»  man  who 
on  May  1  offers  a  midinette  a  buncii 
of  lilies  of  the  valley  will  be  her  hus- 
band. 


Its  demands.    He  was  fortunate  in  hav 


The  Glopy  Is  Departed.  ^  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Recently,  since  the  more  or  less  cold 
weathe^  has  come.  I  have-  been  indulg- 
ing on  occasion  iii  hot  rum,  witli  or 
without  butter,  and  I  have  noticed  to 
my  great  disgust  that  the  liquor  fre- 
quently has  that  juniper  berry  taste 
commonly  looked  for  in  gin.  It  happens 
to  be  a  flavor  most  detestable.  I  rather 
suspect  that  the  rums  sold  at  a  dollar 
a  quart  under  the  specious  label  "Med- 
ford  Style,"  "Old  New  England  Type," 
etc.,  are  Infernal  mixtures  containing 
turpentine,  coaj  tar,  oil  of  niageezlum 
and  like  spring  medicines.    What  is  a 


ford  quoted  at  $2  to  $.3  the  quart 

My  loathing  for  that  ginny  taste  comes 
from  an  experience  of  years  ago— years 
and  years  ago. 


Cause  and  Effect. 

My  boyhood  was  passed  in  a  little  Es- 
sex county  village  on  the  .Merrimac. 
When  I  was  8  or  9  years  old  it  was  my 
habit  to  spend  a  good  deal  ot  time  In 
the  cemetery,  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  with  pine  groves  all  about  and 
the  broad  reaches  of  the  river  below,  i 
The  place  had  a  peculiar  fascination  tok  ■ 
me,  and  I  used  to  prow  1  alone  among  the 
graves.  The  family  lots  of  the  village 
asm  of  the  audience  did  not  wane,  and  gentry  were  visually  surrounded  by  thlcK 
Mr.  Ysaye  was  generous  in  acceding  to  fl,.  hedges,  and  juniper  ran  wild  in  the 


old  part  of  the  graveyard.    One  hot  Au- 


ing  with  him  Mr.  Decreus,  an  accom-i  gust  afternoon — one  of  those  still,  stew- 
plished  pianist  and  a  sympathetic  ac-  mg  dog  days  with  the  air  iieavy  with 
companist     Mr.  Marshall,  as  organist,]  gizzHn; 


and  with  taste. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
An  Older       ^  -  "TheMerryCoun- 
...  tess"  is  not  the  first 

Adaptation        ^^^i^^,  p,^^,  ^^^^ 

of  "The  Bat"  from  Strauss's  com- 
ic opera  of  "Die  Fledermaus"  that  we 
have  had  In  Boston.  The  opera  ItseU 
has  been  sung  here  by  Sembrich  and 
CSoritz,  and  on  March  29,  18S0,  "The 
Lark  ••   br.? -1   c..->   H'O  op»rr<.  w.-is  given 


days  with  the  air  iieavy  with 
balsam — I  was  inside  one  of  the 
accomplished  a  difficult  task  eftectively|  hedged   enclosures    hunting   a  thrush's 

nest  when  a  funeral  sneaked  up  on  me. 
Before  there  was  any  chance  to  escape 
tlie  graveside  service  was  in  progress  on 
the  next  lot,  and  I  peeped  through  a  gap 
in  the  hedge  to  look  on  a  dead  face  not 
four  feet  from  mine.     It  was  the  first; 
corpse  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  stood  still ! 
and  sweated.    The  clergj  raan,  a  dreary,  i 
tactless   man,    whom   I   hated,   droned  | 

through  the  service,  and  I  stood,  a  small 
boy  steeped  in  horror  and  heat  and  the 
smell  ot  juniper,  .-^nd  as  I  looked,  one 
of  those  huge,  repulsive,  business-like, 
blue-bottle  Hies  circled  around  and  set- 
tled on  the  nose  of  the  dead  man.  The 
minister,  making  one  of  his  customary 
'  break-s,  reached  out  with  a  motion  as  it 
'  to  Kwat  the  fly,  recovered  in  time,  and 
brushed  the  insect  away  with  a  handker-  ; 


ITETRAZZINI  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

Mime.  Tetrazzlnl  drew  an  audlericff  ^O 
i  the  :  Boston  Opera  House  yesterday  af- 
1  terrjoon  that  practically  filled  the  house. 
It  \,-a.s  the  seventh  Sunday  orchestral 
oondert.   Mr.  Britt,  the  first  'cellist,  was 
the  lather  soloist.  Mr.  Agidre-Caplet  con- 
ductled,    but    was    succeeded  by 
1  Mor'anzoni  in  the  Closing  number. 


Mr. 

and ' ' 


'TTIeir  A  grief-striclten  relative  perlia'r* 
the  rtjother,  .subbed  u  horrined  "bii  "'  an<' 
PUigged,  and  fleJ. 

And  now  when  I  detect  that  Chrlstma:i 
tree  smell  in  a  hot  rum  already  paid  foi 
I  swallow  hard  two  or  three  times,  grali 
something  solid  with  the  left  hand',  sluit 
my  eyes,  tiiink  of  something  else,  wolf 
it  down,  and  staggar  out,  breathing  hard 
through  the  nose. 

Born  Out  of  Due  Time. 

I  am  inclined  to  envy  your  most  en- 
tertainlng  correspondent,  "Buize,"  th- 
weight  of  his  years,  for  he  can  hni .. 
back  In  memory  almost  if  not  quite  to 
the  days  when  every  New  England 
grocery  had  a  barrel  of  rum  horsed  up 
in  the  back  roem— good  sound  liquor, 
well  flavored  with  wild  cherries — and  a 
generous  noggin  to  drink  from. 

HALLIDAY  AVITHER.SPOON. 

Dorchestei  ,  Jan.  S,  191:1. 


The  Daily  Anecdote. 

His  manner  of  studie  was  thus,  he 
wore  a  long  <|ullt  cap,  which  came  2  or 
3  Inches  at  least  over  his  eies,  which 
served  him  as  an  umbrella  to  defend 
his  eies  from  the  light;  about  every 

1  houres  Ills  man  was  to  bring  him  a  rol. 
and  a  pott  of  ale  to  refoclllate  his 
wasted  spirits;  so  he  studied  and  drai.K , 
and  munched  some  bread;  and  this 
maintained  him  till  night;  and  then  he 
made  a  good  supper:  now  he  did  well 
not  to  dine,  wch  breakes  off  one's 
fancy,   wch  will  not  presently  be  re- 

'  gained.   *  *  *  Upon  the  opening  of  th 
Parliament,  he  girt  on  his  long  rustic 
sword  (longer  than  ordinary).  Sir  Will- 

1  lam  Waller  marching  behind  him.  As 

I  he  went  to  the  House,  W.  Prinne's 
long  sword  ranne  between  Sir  William's 

I  short   legges,    and   threw   him  doune, 

I  wch  caused  laughter. 


More  Howlers. 

The  University  Correspondent  pub- 
lishes these  howlers  from  recent  ex- 
amination papers: 

An  equinox  is  a  man  who  lives  near 
the  North  Pole. 

An  abstract  noun  Is  something  we  can 
think  ot  but  cannot  feel— as  a  red-hot 
poker. 

Cave  canem:  Beware  lest  I  sing. 
Tennyson    wrote    a    beautiful  poem 
called  "In  Memorandum." 
Chemln  de  fer:   A  fur  shirt. 


/  ■  / 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Amons  those  who  came  to  visit  me  were 
some  who  had  received  a  liberal  education 
at  the  Colleges  of  Unreason,  and  taken  the 
highest  degrees  in  hypotlietlcs,  which  are 
their  principal  atudy. 

The  Long  Prayer. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  region  where  I  was  caught, 
some  300  miles  south  of  Boston,  we  had 
(hassocks,  ottomans,  and  footstools,  but 
no  crickets.  The  word  "cricket"  for  the 
footstool  was  of  purely  literary  use,  I 
mind  well  the  long,  low  narrow  carpeted 
stool  in  the  pew  at  church,  a  stool  fo; 
ithe  feet,  since  to  kneel  upon  a  stool 
Iwould  have  been  thought  "Popish"  and 
idolatrous.  Years  after,  when  I  attended 
public  worship  in  a  village  church  of  our 
own  vintage,  and  not  so  often  In  the  coun- 
try churches  to  which  I  was  bred,  there 
jwere  no  stools,  and  the  pews  were  so 
Iconstructed  that  during  the  long  prayer 
one  who  sat  and  bowed  his  head  Instead 
of  standing,  as  was  the  approved  fash- 
ion, could  see  his  front  neighbor's  feet, 
and  It  was  fun  to  guess  the  Identity  of 
!man  or  woman  by  the  visible  boots. 
That,  however,  was  a  wicked  employ- 
ment of  such  leisure  as  the  long  prayer 
granted,  and  I  found  one  more  profit- 
iable. 

It  was  my  custom  when  the  prayer 
opened,  to  begin  the  Latin  declension  of 
nouns,  and  to  go  on  rapidly  through  all 
the  variable  parts  of  speech,  and  so  to 
the  rules  ot  syntax.  By  the  time  the 
sermon  began  I  had  almost  finished  my 
Latin  paradigms  and  rules,  and  was 
ready  for  a  like  rapid  summary  of 
Greek  grammar,  all  from  memory,  with 
the  result  that  I  had  the  essentials  of 
both  languages  amazingly  pat  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years.  Early 
piety,  which  haa  left  my  head  still  well 
thatched  and  brown  In  my  mid-seven- 
ties, thus  also  contributed  to  my  classi- 
cal education.  Those  who  have  used 
that  hair  dye  will  use  no  other,  but  the 
hint  comes  too  late  for  some  of  my 
friends.  As  to  the  declensions  and 
rules  of  syntax,  Latin  and  Greek,  alas, 
they  have  almost  faded  from  memory, 
so  long  Is  it  since  I  habitually  attended 
church,  and  at  a  recent  revel  when 
learned  members  of  a  club  which  I  fre- 
queiit  were  deliciously  witty  In  the  dead 
languages,  I  too  was  well  nigh  dead  to 
much  of  their  humor.  Such  Is  the  de- 
i  served  fate  of  him  who  neglects  tho 
means  of  grace.  INDOCTUS. 
Boston,  Jan.  11,  1918. 


Oup  Dally  Anecdote. 

"On  the  same  night  that  I  baptixcri 
him,  he  tried  for  the  20th  time  to  stea 
the  brandy,  which  made  me  rather  un- 
happy as  to  whether  I  could  have  bap- 
tized  him   rightly.    He  had   a  prayer 

book  more   than  20   years  old — which 

had  been  given  him  by  the  missionaries, 
but  the  only  thing  in  it  which  had  taken 
any  living  hold  upon  him  was  the  title 


54 


of  Adela.lde,  the  Queen  T<' 
he  would  repeat  wheni  .  ei  st. . 
moved  or  touched,  and  which  did  really 
seem  to  have  some  deep  spiritual  sig- 
nificance to  him,  though  he  could  never 
completely  separate  her  Individuality 
from  that  of  Mary  Magdalene,  whose 
name  had  also  fascinated  him,  though 
In  a  less  degree." 


Phony. 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  almost  Irreverent  to  ask  the 
authority  that  has  Just  resurrected 
"serendipity,"  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"phony,"  so  frequently  used  In  connec- 
tion with  confidence  men  and  their 
brothers  of  the  underworld;  but  I  would 
very  much  like  to  know. 

WAYBACK  BAYER. 

Boston,  Jan.  10,  1S13. 

Wo  take  It  that  "phony"  means  false 
or  faked;  as  in  "phony  moneker,"  a 
false  name.  The  word  Is  not  In  the  dic- 
tionaries of  slang  and  cant,  except  in 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Sullivan's  little  pamphlet, 
"Criminal  Slang"  and  he  does  not  trace 
the  derlvatatlon.  Does  the  word  come 
from  the  Hebrew?  Perhaps  Mr.  Halll- 
day  Wltherspoon  will  enlighten  us. 

"Hug-Mc-TIght." 

"T.  S."  Inquires  about  another  word 
not  in  the  dictionaries.  There  was  a 
time  when  women,  old  and  young.  In 
New  England,  wore  under  the  cloak  or 
Jacket  in  cold  weather  a  protector 
known  as  a  "hug-rae-tlght."  In  what 
years  did  this  knitted,  or  otherwise 
made,  garment  flourish?  Is  the  name 
<  stUl  applied  anywhere  to  the  garmentT 


Commendable  Temperance. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims  describes  his 
breakfast  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of 
the  Referee.  He  is  hungry  only  in  the| 
morning:  then  he  eats  flsh,  eggs  and 
bacon,  tea,  toast,  marmalade,  and  ap- 
ples. "That  Is  a  meal."  Yes,  yes,  too 
much  of  a  meal,  a  gross  and  sensual 
meal.  But  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  delightful 
essay  on  breakfast  insisted  on  "some- 
thing potted."  We  breakfasted  with  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  yesterday.  Tha  emi- 
nent sociologist  ate  half  of  a  large  raw 
apple — the  whole  apple  cost  five  cents — 
a  slightly  damaged  banana,  two  rolls 
and  several  dabs  of  blackberry  Jam. 
He  was  then  prepared  for  the  herculean 
work  of  the  forenoon.  He  dined  at  1  \ 
o'clock:  one  small  chop,  potatoes,  tur- 
nip, cut  up  oranges  and  a  piece  of  cake 
with  frosting  on  it.  He  worked  till  5 
P.  M,  and  was  then  easily  persuaded  to  j 
drink  about  a  quart  and  a  half  of  ale. 
A  light  supper  at  6:30,  and  he  was  ready 
for  the  onerous  social  duties  of  the  even- 
ing. He  takes  nothing  between  meals — 
at  least  so  he  says — except  tobacco  and 
an  occasional  alcoholic  draught.  His 
cheek  is  ruddy;  his  figure  is  slim;  his 
flesh  is  firm;  and  he  has,  like  the  poet's 
Hester,  a  springy  motion  in  his  gait. 

"/ILESTONES" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT    THEATRE:    First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Milestones,"  a 
play  In  three  acts  by  Arnold  Bennett 
and  Edward  Knoblauch.     Produced  at 
the  Royalty  Theatre.  London,  March  5, 
■1912,  with  Dennis  Eadle  as  John  Rhead. 
'^First  performance  in  the  United  States 
J^Bt    the    Liberty    Theatre,    New  York, 
'  Kept.  17,  1912,  with  Leslie  Faber  as  John 
f  Rhead. 

*^J<hn  Rhead  Malcolm  Clierryl 

Gcrtnide  Rhead  Gwendolen  Fio.vd 

Mrs.  Rhead...  Blanche  Hlplejr 

Samuel  Sibley  Clayton  Greene 

Hoae  Sibley  ....Svbll  Walali 

Ned  Pym  Cronin  Wilson 

Thompson  Charles  Combe 

Nancy  .Sibley.  Marie  Hassell 

Arthur  Preece  Charles  Vaughan 

Toung  Lcrd  Monkburst  Geoffrey  Douglass 

Murle;  Pym  Una  Venninpr 

"Webster  Reginald  Walter 

I'ootman  William  Armstrong 

"Milestones"  has  been  characterized 
by  some  as  a  powerful  play,  others  have  i 
described  it  as  a  great  play.    The  com- 
i<iy  is  not  powerful;  it  is  not  great.    It  i 
i»  a  pleasing  comedy,  built  on  plati- 
tudes that  appeal  to  us  all;  to  those  of  I 
us  who  have  passed  the  roaring  forties,  ' 
and  to  the  more  fortunate,  or  unfortu- 
.  nate,  who  look  upon  a  man  of  fifty,  as 
o  one  that  has  reached  a  ripe  old  age. 
o    The  story  of  the  comedy   was  well 
.-rltnown  before  the  announcement  of  a 
f  r'^rformance  In  Boston  was  made,  and  it 
not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  at 
frth.  In  1860  John  Rhead,  as  a  young 
i.  an,  believed  in  iron  ships.    His  part- 
"ners,  the  Sibleys,  father  and  son,  did 
not.    Rose  Slbles'  believed  in  Rhead— 
also  Iron  ships.    She  braved  the  domes- 
tic storm,  and  was  an  obedient  wife  to 
Rhead  until  the  Golden  Wedding  Day 
■when  she  Insisted  that  her  grand-daugh- 
ter should  marry  the  man  of  her  choice. 
Rhead  prospered  and  was  made  a  baro- 
Ti»r.   Preece.  an  Inventor  in  his  employ, 
Ij.  lieved  In  steel  ships.   Sir  John  Rhead 
In  1885  did  not     His  daughter  Emily  loved 
Preece.    The  parents  Insisted  that  she 
should  marry  Lord  Monkhurst,  a  Dun- 
dreary-like peer,  but  :i  gallant  man  who 
courteously  died  and  left  Emily  a  w'dow 
with  two  children,  Muriel  Pym  and  Lord 
Monkhurst.    The  latter  in  1912  was  sel- 
fish and  a  fool_  The  Hon.  Muriel  Pym, 
a  young  woman  of  ultra-modern  vlew;s. 
Insisted  on  marrying  an  engineer,  Sibliqr. 
nnd  going  to  Canada  with  him.  AgalQ 


liiffi  v'.a^  'j].po.-iuon  in  tn>'  family;  again 
there  were  bitter  words  and  hot  tears. 
'I'iie  Hon.  Muriel  ,  had  her  way.  Her 
mother  married  Preece,  who  had  made 
money  and  was  the  head  of  the  Labor 
party  in  Parfiament.  Old  Sir  John  and 
hie  wife  sat  by  the  fire  and  thought  of 
the  various  events  that  had  occurred 
in  the  drawing  room.  "We  live  and 
learn." 

There  is  another  character  in  this 
comedy,  Gertrude  Rhead,  proud,  lonely, 
nourishing  her  bitter  grief.  In  1860,  as 
ti  young  girl,  she  broke  her  engagement 
with  Sibley,  because  he  would  not  lis- 
ten to  arguments.  Sibley  married,  when 
he  was  50,  his  typewriter  Nancy,  a 
eood-natured,  rather  coarse,  capable 
woman  from  Yorkshire.  Gertrude  never 
married.  In  1885  she  urged  Emily  to 
marry  Preece,  and  told  her  the  simple 
tragedy  of  her  life.  In  1912  she  ap- 
proved the  choice  of  Muriel.  The  old 
maid  has  often  been  caricatured  on  the 
stage  and  in  fiction.  Balzac  baa  shown 
her  terrible  in  malice  and  revenge.  The 
authors  of  "Milestones"  have  treated 
Gertrude  kindly.  She  is  the  sanest, 
most  lovable,  and  most  pitiable  charac- 
ter in  the  comedy. 

This  play  interests  because  It  is  true 
to  life.  The  characters  presented  are 
all  familiar.  There  is  the  resolute  man 
who  as  he  grows  old  grows  more  and 
more  conservative,  pigheaded,  selfish. 
There  is  the  wife  whose  devotion  is 
Idolatry,  whose  love  is  self-obliteration, 
until  iri  extreme  old  age  she  asserts 
her  win.  There  is  the  woman  who,  not 
marrying  the  man  she  loved,  sees  nc 
other  man  in  the  world  for  her,  butj 
■wishes  the  young  to  be  warned  by  her 
fate.^  There  is  tlie  young  woman  who, 
although  she  loves  a  man,  has  not  thel 
strength  to  withstand  opposlMon.  There 
Is  the  young  woman  of  today  who  knows 
her  own  mind  and  purposes  to  obej^ 
her  Inclination.  Each  one  of  these  char- 
acters is  more  or  less  swayed  by  selfish- 
ness and  pride. 

The   minor    characters,   amusing  as 
they  are — the  stiff-necked   Sibley,  the 
"person"    whom    he    married,  young 
Jlonkhurst,  the  insufferable  egoist  and 
"boob" — they  and  the  others  are  not  in- 
troduced merely  to  excite  laughter  or 
make    funny    remarks.      The    comedy ; 
would  not  be  complete  without  them. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  in  the  drawing  j 
room  of  the  Rheads,  the  one  scene  for ' 
the  three  acts. 

The  interest  does  not  depend  at  all  on 
the  costumes  and  manner  of  speech  of 
each  period,  though  these  costumes  and 
the  references  to  books,  ideas,  fads  of 
each  period,  add  to  the  illusion  andi 
general  effect.  A  London  critic  asserted 
that  it  was  a  slip  to  make  a  character 
say  "Shake!"  Instead  of  "Shake  hands!" 
In  1860,  but  this  locution  was  in  Punch 
of  that  year.  Was  the  word  "faddist" 
used  In  1860?  How  unessential  is  this 
anxiety  for  accuracy  on  the  part  of 
critics,  who,  thus  nosing  the  dialogue,, 
miss  the  spirit  of  the  play! 

The  dialogue,  by  the  way,  is  delight- 
fully natural.  There  is  no  straining 
after  epigrams.  Ther^  Is  no  concerted 
rivalry  in  wit.  Wheiy  a  line  is  amus- 
ing, it  is  because  it  is  a  revelation  of 
character.  There  are  no  forced  situa- 
tions. The  audience  sits  as  in  the 
dra^wing  room,  tempted  to  approve  or 
disapprove  this  suggestion  or  that  ac- 
tion. Yet  realism  Is  not  carried  so  far 
that  any  scene  is  ioeffectlve. 

As  a  presentation  of  various  char- 
acters this  comedy'  should  appeal  to 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence.  The 
dramatists  do  not  pretend  to  preach 
a  sermon,  yet  there  are  many  simple 
lessons  that  we  all  know  and  do  not 
heed,  and  this  play  reminds  us  of 
them.  The  theme  is  simple;  the  situa- 
tions are  simple;  the  dialogue  is  simple; 
but  what  one  of  us  is  not  Interested  in 
love,  marriage,  success,  failure,  and 
the  burdens  and  vexations  of  the  glid>' 
tag  years? 

The  comedy  was  admirably  acted.  The 
characters  at  the  different  periods  of 
lite  were  Impersonated  so  skilfully  that 
there  was  no  interruption  in  the  illusion  ; 
there  was  no  shock  of  surprises.  To 
speak  of  this  actor  or  that  actress  would 
be  invidious.  If  Miss  Floyd,  Miss  Walsh, 
Miss  Hassell  were  excellent  In  every 
way.  it  the  performance  of  Mr.  Cherry 
was  masterly,  so  the  insolence  of  young 
Monkhurst  was  finely  expressed,  as  was 
the  fatuousness  of  his  father. 

seldom  of  late  years  has  any  play  pro- 
duced here  given  such  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure. 

"PELLEAS"  AGAIN  | 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE  —  Second 
presentation  this  season  of  Debussy's  i 
"Pelleas  et  Mellsande."  j' 

5°J^V'' W- Mr.  Marcoux 

Arkel .... ...  J.  Mr.  I^nkow 

L«  P-'i'  ynloW  «  Miss  Fisher 

I  n  Mcdecln  Mr.  Mardonej 

Mellsande  .■...Mme.  Edvlna 

Genevieve  ume.  Gay 

'■Pelleas  et  Mellsande"  Is  an  opera  In 
which  the  spectator  should  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  but  two  elements,  the  music  and 
a  mysterious  and  Illusive  tale,  so  re-  ^ 
mote  and  so  shadowy.  In  Its  background 
of  dim  and  boding  romance,  that  Its 
impression  should  be  no  more  virile 
than  the  odor  of  Incense  rising  thinly 
In  a  blue  cloud,  or  the  passing  of  a 
sacristan  through  the  shadows  of  a 
vaulted  sanctuary.    Its  scenes  should 


follow  each  other  as  ftftleOymi smooth-  ,    _       p^e  woman   Is  primitive  afid 

Ijr  as  one  might  turn  the  pkgee  ot  an  ,                    marriage   Is  conti  ^  i 

oW  and  well-used  book,  separated  only  ,„  j,,,.  ^.^jjg  of      there  is  a  rttr.  at  v. 

by  the  soft  recurring  swish  of  heavy  ,  ^^^^j.^          ^  revelling  among  the 

curtains.                                                 |  j^ep  open  graves  of  temperament.  Proof 

In  short,  the  opera  depends  for  Its  abundant  this  of  the  motives  of  each. 


charm  on  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  an  atmosphere  of  aloofness  and  mys- 
tery, and  this,  of  course,  can  not  be  had 
•without  something  approaching  perfec- 
tion in  the  settings  and' the  management 
of  the  lights. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  present  production  at  the 
Opera  House,  and  last  year  when  It  was 
first  seen  much  praise  was  lavished  on 
the  scenery.  It  is  the  lighting  which  has 
been  most  criticised,  and  that  bo  fre- 
quently that  one  Is  weary  of  the  tale. 
But  certainlj'  the  performance  last  even- 
ing was  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  at- 
mosphere which  Is  so  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Fron»  start  to  finish  the  produc- 
tion Is  theatrical.  The  settings  are 
"painty"  and  are  sadly  lacking,  in 
many  cases,  in  much  needed  effects  of 
distance.  In  an  opera  whose  very  es- 
sence is  "la  nuance,  toujours  la  nuance," 
the  Scenes  are  like  an  over-exposed  nega- 
tive—glaring contrasts  of  black  shadow 
ind  high  light.  These  people  of  Maeter- 
Inck  did  not  move  In  daricness,  but  in 


The  woman  discovers  the  man's  secret 
Forthwith  and  unhesitatingly  she  sends 
him  back  to  the  monastery.  He  has 
not  ceased  to  minister  to  her  needs,  he 
cotdd  not  fall,  what  matter  it  to  her 
then  that  he  had  been  stoic  or  saint. 
Her  altruism  is  unreal,  unnatural  In 
the  deepest  sense. 

For  the  rest,  the  dialogue  of  the  play 
Is  declamatory  in  the  oriental  way,  well 
written,  occasionally  true.  The  dra- 
matic moments  are  well  contrived,  each 
In  Its  place,  but  cohesion  Is  lacking  In 
the  Incidents  of  the  plot.  The  secondary 
characters  have  some  semblance  of  real- 
ity. But  the  mysticism  that  saturates 
them  Is  not  akin  to  the  deistic  element 
that  Loti  discovered  in  the  Arab. 

The  cast  was  competent  in  every  re- 
spect. Mr.  Butt  was  strikingly  resource- 
ful In  an  exacting  and  ungrraclous  part. 
Certain  It  Is  that  his  voice,  exquisitely 
modulated,  was  largely  responsible  for 
his  success.  He  has  the  tragic  depth 
and  more,  he  Is  able  to  express  It  In 
a  persuasive  way.    Miss  Donnelly,  so 


twilight,  and  yet  the  stage  is  kept  so  ,e^^^„,,y  remembered  for  her  emo 
obscure  that  in  or4er  to  make  the  fig-    '  characterization  of  ^'Madame  X.' 

ures  visible  at  all  recourse  Is  often  had 
to  that  relic  ot  vaudevlUelsm,  the  spot 


light.  Each  time  that  one  settled  down 
to  a  momentary  experience  of  the 
shadowy  world  of  Mellsande's  unhappi- 

nesa  he  was    rudely  dragged    back  to  admirable  part  and  he  sustained 

reaUty  by  the  ever  recurring  realization   ,  ^ 

*   :^».^«««  ♦U^  *^  well. 


has  a  less  oppressive  part.  She  delight- 
ed In  the  manifestation  of  great  exuber- 
ance. Yet,  there  was  discretion  In  her 
method.  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  a  hostalglu 
dreamer,  was  unctuous  and  veneered, 


ot  (he  existence  of  the  electrician 
l|r.  Marcoux  repeated  his  splendid  per- 

fcinnance  of  last  week.    His  Ooland  Is  . 
'so  perfect  and  so  human  a  characteriza-        «■  v  ir 

tlon  that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience 
,;  are  ail  but  turned  from  their  proper 
1  point  of   focus   on   the   lovers.  Mme. 

EdVlna  and  Mr.  Riddez  were  also  heard 
1  again  and  Mme.  Gay  and  Miss  Fisher 
i  pleased  in  their  smaller  but  Important 
I  parts. 


Altogether,  a  gorgeous  spectacle,  di- 
verting and  Interesting.   A  pageant,  but 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The 
New  Sin,"  a  play  In  four  acts  by  Basil 
MacDonald    Hastings.     First  perform- 
ance In  Boston,    yy  , 
Hillary   Cutts  .  .  John    CYaljr  i 


SOSTON  THEATRE}— "The  Garden  of 
Allah,"  a  panoramic  drama  in  three  parts 
and  10  tableaux,  being  a  dramatization 
of  Robert  Hichens's  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  Mr.  HIchens  and  Mary  Ander-  | 
son  Navarro.  First  time  In  Boston. 

Domini  Enfllden  Dorothy  Donnelly  i 

Suzanne  Florence  Johns  | 

Count  Auteonl  Charles  A.  SteTensun  i 

Fr.  Koubier  Frank  Klnfjdon  ■ 

Capt.  de  Trevlffnac  Edwin  Branlt 

Dr.  Andravsky  Sherldp.dn  B:ock 

Batouch  Jose  Ruben 

HadJ  S^.f-.-J-f-  Harry  O.  Ford 

Ouardl  J  Franckljn  Hurleieh 

Larbl  Dlltran  Seropyao 

Th*  San.l  Diviner  J.  D.  'WaUh 

Berls  Androvsky  Lawson  Butt 

There    was   evidence    of   lavish  dis- 
bursement by  the  producers  in  matters 
of  stage  settings  and  scenic  appoint- 
ments.   In  so  far,  the  production  com- 
manded attention.     And   Inasmuch  as 
in  this  country  the  keenest  gratification 
is  derived,  even  In  the  field  of  art,  from  I 
the  contemplation  of  the  spectacular, ! 
the  play  proved  interesting  to  a  large  i 
audience. 

No  confusion  results  in  the  mind  of  the 
pageant-loving  aesthete  when  a  spectacle 
Is  made  to  appeal  to  him  for  its  own 
sake.    In  consequence  if  "The  Garden 
of  Allah"  could  be  viewed  as  a  compel- 
ling panorama,  witli  only  so  much  nar- 
j  rative  as  is  necessary  to  explain  each 
I  picture,  no  fault  could  be  found  in  the 
undertaking.    In  that  event  the  spec- 
1  tator  couW  derive  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment from  the  really  remarkable  stage 
pictures  that  were  presented  last  even- 
ing and  wonder  at  the  magic  of  stage 
craft.    Then,  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  ' 
the  exquisite  garden  with  its  many  col-  ' 
ored  leaves,  its  endless  paths  and  its 
indescribable    noises;    the  contrasting 
perspective  of  the  broad,   arid  desert, 
thrllllngly  still;  the  repulsive  din  of  the 
dancing  house;  even  the  realism  of  the 
extraordiparily   continued  sand  storm; 
all  these  tableaux  could  be  applauded 
for  their  true  significance. 
:    It  BO  happens,   howe-ver,  that  one  is 
!  required  to  accept  this  great  spectacle 
merely  as  a  background  to  furnish  the 
i  proper    atmosphere    for    a  dramatic 
I  theme  which,  as  it  is  developed  In  the 
,  play  at  least,  might  well  be  develOi*ed 
;  anywhere,  at  any  time,  in  any  setting. 
1  It  Is  probable  that.  In  the  name,  there 
is  sufficient  reason  and  time  to  warrant 
the  building  of  such  a  background.  The 
form  of  a  novel  is  not  that  of  a  play. 
It  Is  more  licentious,  and  description  is 
not  out  of  place.    Sufficient  cause  was 
not  given  In  the  play  laaf^evenlng  to 
show  why  It  had  need  to  be  placed  in  its 
present  frame.   From  the  standpoint  of 
the  play,  then,  the  spectacle  is  obtru- 
sive. The  spectator  Is  compelled  to  give 
It  his  entire  attention.  That  this  should 
be  so  is  the  result  of  an  unwarranted 
confusion  of  the  arts  wherein  one,  and 
the  wrong  one  is  emphasized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other. 

however,  would  suffer  by 


Jim    Benzlger  Wilson  Melrose 

Maximilian  Cutts  Donald  Meek 

Will  Grain.  M.  P.... George  Henry  Trader 
David  Llewellyn  Davids. .  .Walter  Walker 

Stuart    t:ampbell  Egbert  Munro* 

.  Peel  Al  Roberts 

j  This  play  Is  one  of  dialogue  not  of 
action.  Produced  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  London,  last  February,  It  ex- 
cited considerable  comment,  and  this 
was  again  the  case  upon  Its  recent  pro- 
duction at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New 
York.  Mr.  Craig  is  to  be  thanked  for 
Its  early  Introduction  to  Boston. 

"The  New  Sin"  Is  none  other  than  the 
:  business   of   living.     Hilary   Cutts,  a 
!  clever   but   Improvident   young  artist, 
'  the  eldest  of  a  large  family  of  brothers 
and    sisters.    Is    disinherited    by  his 
(father,  whose  Quixotic  will. directs  that 
I  the   inheritance   shall   not   be  divided 
I  among  the  others  until  after  his  death. 
;  Harassed  by  plaintive  and  repeated  de- 
'  mands  for  assistance  from  his  relatives, 
!  aU^hlftless  and  incapable  of  battling 
I  with  life,  Hilary  contemplates  suicide,; 
I  the  only  visible  means  of  relief  for  hls; 
1  famished    brethren.      His    resolve  Is; 
momentarily   arrested   by  ^he  appear-i 
ance  of  his  brother  Max.    He  has  been 
discharged  by  his  employer,  Davids,  for 
seducing  a  young  girl.    Davids  himself 
enters,  on  a  friendly  errand,  and  Max 
shoots'  him  with  the  pistol  Intended  by 
Hilary  for  himself.    Here,  however.  Is 
an  opportunity  to  seek  death.  Hilary 
allows  himself  to  be  convicted  of  the 
murder.    But  his  reprieve  soon  follows. 

In  the  fourth  act,  which  might  well 
be  omitted,  except  for  those  who  Insist 
that  problems  presented  for  considera- 
tion on  the  stage,  shall  be  ultimately 
solved,  Hilary  frees  himself  from  the 
band  of  clamoring  brethren,  marshaled 
beneath  his  windows  by  tlie  irrepressible 
Max  with  the  promise  to  pay  each  ot 
them  a  yearly  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Hastings'  play  is  eminently  Inter- 
esting. If  the  story  is  chaotic  and  some- 
what preposterous  the  keenest  percep- 
tions are  shown  in  the  presentation  of 
types.  All  the  characters  are  admirably 
drawn,  from  the  generous  hearted  Hil- 
ary, to  the  money-lender  and  Peele,  the 
confidential  servant,  who  enjoys  Pascal. 
There  are  no  women  in  the  piece.  Force- 
ful opinions  are  exchanged  coi^cernlng^ 
much  discussed  topics  of  the  day  by  a 
variety  of  cleverly  contrasted  personali- 
ties. Da\'lds,  the  complacent  voluptu- 
ary, who  can  afford  to  pay  for  his  vices, 
discusses  life  with  Max,  a  pallid,  shuf- 
fling reprobate,  and  Jim  Benziger,  suc- 
cessful novelist  and  melodramatist, 
voices  entertaining  sentiments  on  Jour- 
nalism and  other  matters.  The  dialogrue 
Is  crisp,  caustio  and  absorbing  but  the 
characters  are  at  times  needlessly  pro- 
fane and  extravagant  In  speech,  not 
necessarily  an  evidence  of  virility  on 
the  part  of  the  author. 

The  performance  yesterday  afternoon 
was  generally  excellent.  Mr.  Craig 
played  the  part  of  Hilary  Cutts  with 
sincerity  and  finish.  Mr.  Melrose  was 
affable  as  Jim  Benziger,  while  a  fea- 
ture of  the  performance  was  Mr.  Walk- 
er's impersonation  of  the  swaggering 
Davids.    Mr.  Meek  gave  a  vividly  real- 


The  play, 

being  removed  from  Its  present  settin*    ^^^^  ^   ^ 

In  Its  present  form  lU  sophistry  is  not  j  jg^ic  portrayal  of  Max  and  Messrs.  Trad- 
flagrant  precisely  because  the  spectacle  .,  ^  Roberts  and  Munro  were  individual- 
overshadows  its  moral.      But  place  it,  l  jy  effective 

bare,  where  it  may  be  dissected  .  Two|  <j^^^^  ^.^^^^  "Believe  Me,  Xantlppe," 
sensualists  are  thrown  together.  _  mere  ;       Harvard  Prize  play  by  John  F.  Bal 


are  mutual  elements  of  .seduction  In 
each.  One  is  a  fierce  Werther,  a  ro- 
manticist that  might  well  have  worn  a 
flamboyant  waistcoat  at  the  "premiere 
or  "flernanl."  Ostensibly,  he  is  a 
stranger  with  the  charm  of  the  un- 
known. In  fact,  he  is  a  renegade  monk, 
convert  to  the  flesh,   a  priest  turned 


lard  will  be  presented  for  the  first  time. 


ARIED  PROGRAM 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


.larl. 


i!?lanJ  l8  more 


he  Movies"  Heads  the  Bill- 
Excellent  Features  All 
//Ay,j,.  Around. 

The  current  week's  progrram  at  B.  P- 
Keith's  Theatre  represents  a  capital 
blending  of  the  various  features  of 
present-day  vaudeville.  It  Is  a  bill  of 
Unusual  action  and  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. In  which  the  head-lined  act  Is 
"The  Movies,"  a  sketch  that  has  all  the 
novelty  that  Its  name  would  Indicate. 


civilized." 

Dr  Du  Bols  said  that  the  younK  com- 
poser's work  was  not  done,  but  only 
well  begun  when  he  died. 

ThoBP  who  took  part  were:  Roland 
^\'.  Hayes,  tenor;  Harry  T.  Burleigh, 
hariloiie;  Wllllani  H.  lUchardsoii,  bari- 
lone;  Maud  Cuncy-Hare,  piiino;  .Jacques 
Hoffmann.  vloUn:  Ludwig  Na.st,  violon- 
cello, and  Frederic  P.  White,  organ. 


MR.  PAHISON  IN  I 
PIANO  RECITAL 

'  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Lee  Pattlson  gave  a  piano  recital  last 
niffht  In  Stelnert  Hall.  The  program  wa« 
it  Is  based,  of  course,  upon  the  present  Li  follows:   Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  101; 


craze  for  motion-picture  shows  with  Il- 
lustrated songrs  as  a  side  feature.  It  Is 
preswited  in  three  scenes,  one  showirn? 
the  entrance  to  the  ^movlng-plcturo 
house  another  th^  stage  entrance  and 
the  third  tlie  interior  during  the  progress 
-f  the  show.  There's  the  pianist,  the 
woman  with  the  bothersome  baby,  the 
peoial  policeman  to  preser\'e  order,  the 
ovesick  couple  and  all  tlie  other  custom- 
ary adjuncts  of  a  five-and-ten-cent  mo- 
tion picture  house.  The  gem  of  the  en- 
tertainment is  the  singing,  with  suit- 
ably colored  picture  slides,  of  "When 
the   Onion    Crop    Is  Gathered, 


Weber  Mom«nto  Caprlcdo;  Schumann, 
Kreislerlana;  Chopin,  Scherzo  In  C  sharp 
minor,  Etude  op.  25,  No.  6;  L,lszt, 
Funerallles;  Baermann,  Etude  op.  4,  N^. 
6,  Polonaise  Pathetlque. 

Mr.  Pattlson,  who  gave  a  concert  laat 
season  in  this  hall,  has  evidently  studied 
diligently.  He  "has  acquired  a  certain 
mechanical  proficiency.  Thus  he  was 
able  last  evening  to  play  the  notes  with- 
out too  apparent  effort  and  with  a 
Mabel  Iknowledge  of  the   structural  arrang»- 


Mlne''  bv  the  bleached  blonde  who  sells  ment.  The  choice  of  pieces  showed  him 
tickets  "out  front"  most  of  the  time,  but ;  to  be  a  Berlous-mlnded  pianist  of  honor- 
sines  the  star  number  five  times  a  day.  jabls  ambitions.  His  program  waa  not 
Rosa  Crouch  and  George  Welch  In  (well  suited  to  a  miscellaneous  audience, 
"The  Lively  Play"  made  one  of  the  big-  |for  Schumann's  "Kreislertana"  are  sln- 
eest  hits  of  the  evening.  A  little  of  !  gularly  subjective  composiUons,  which, 
everything  particularly  In  the  line  of  with  the  exception  of  the  Moderato  «ec- 
slnglng  and  dancing  and  even  a  bit  of  tlon,  are  caviare  to  the  general, 
melodramatic  acting.  Is  included  In  their  It  would  be  idle  to  dispute  Mr.  Pat- 
sketch  The  best  feature  Is  Miss  tison  s  earnestness  and  sincerity.  It  Is 
Crouch's  own  dances  in  which  she  is  so  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  cultl- 
caoably  assisted  by  Mr.  Welch.  Miss  vated  the  more  poetic  qualities.  He 
Crouch  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  has  not  yet  a  beautiful  tone,  and  he  is 
young  women  seen  upon  B.  F.  Keith's  fnaster  of  only  a  few  dynamic  grada. 
stage  for  a  long  time  and  she  was  en-  tlons.  He  plays  in  black  and  white, 
thuslastlcaily  received.  rich    colors,    and    his  per- 

It  has  been  several  seasons  since  Tim  formance  is  without  delicats  nuances. 
McMahon  and  Edith  Chappelle  m  their  His  Interpretation  of  the  pieces  by 
scream  "How  Hubby  Missed  the  Train"  Beethoven  and  Schumann  which  are 
have  appeared  in  Boston.  They  are  at  essentially  romantic  was  for  the  most 
B  F  leith's  this  week.  They  were  Part  uniform  and  dry  The  Perform- 
rordiallv  welcomed  bv  their  old  friends  ance  of  Weber  s  Caprice  should  have 

hey  made  through  the  asslstance^o^^  ,  Pattlson  is  one  of  many  students 

the  same  act  they  ha^e  carried  for  sev  ^^^^       hearing.    Only  this 

eral  seasons  with  .^'^^•'^y,^^!,;.^^  '|^^!  peason  Messrs.  Godowsky  and  Copeland, 
a  line.   Headed  to  Join  a  theatrical  com    p        ^^^^^^  Schnitzer  have 

pany,  they  miss  the  train^^^^^  audiences  by  the  beauty  of 

the-wife  blames  It jU   upon  the  hus   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  nuances,  ! 

band.  OPfnl"S,^^osU  t^^^^  a  luft  else'  their  exquisite  cantablle.  In  these  j 
they         themseWes  upon  a  s^^  ^       ^      ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

In  front  of  the  ^t^Vo"; '°  may  be  respected  for  diligence  and 

rival  of  the  perseverance,  fcut  an  audience  demands  \ 

Interval  they  keep  up  a  running^^^^  ^^^^    j,^^^    ^^^^^  qualities, 

repartee,  each  regretting  t^e  steps  that  ^^^^  than  the  mere  ability  to  i 

ed  away  from  °f  ^  play  pages  of  notes  without  stumbling, 

the  less  fortunate  ?„„T         It  soncs  ^°"''er  is  that  all  teachers  do  n?t 

Linden  Beckwith  J^fH^^J^^^l'  insist  on  the  necessity  of  tone  and  color, 

displaying  a  voice  of  great  rajige  and. 

later,  a  figure  that  was  altogether  at-  ^  hearing,  whether  they  be  by 
tractive.  William  Burr  and  Daphne  chopIn,  Schumann  or  De- 
Hope  In  A  Lady.  A  Lover  fno.  A  ^^^^^^  Inherently  poetic,  and  poetry 
Lamp"  have  a  little  act  that  is  quite  something  more  than  lines  that  can 
out  of  the  ordinary  at  the  sanae  time  scanned  and  correctly  pronounced, 
being   extremely    dainty   and,  pleasing,  r  -  .  

Merlin  displayed  wonderful  work  with  a  '  .  ,. 

pack  of  cards,  making  the  right  card  "JhQ  TOWO  Of  Bethlenem 

appear  always  at  the  right  tin»e.  Jed  ^ 
and  Ethel  Dooley  have  a  sketch  that 
shows  their  versatility  In  several  lines 
and  is  altogether  too  good  to  be  used  to 
open  the  bill  with.  The  Bowman  Broth- 
ers, as  black-face  minstrels  from  the 
Blue  Grass  Country  and  the  four  Clif- 
tons,  European  muscular  mai-vels  direct 
from  the  Olympia.  Paris,  so  the  program 
states,  complete  the  program. 

Next  week  Cecilia  Loftus  will  have 
the  headliner's  position  upon  the  bill. 


FavloMP,  ftfiff  PL-M,.   1   .>  .ii  uoru"  by 
the   Wells  of  Ti.i  ^  I'l. 

Faustina  la  smitten  with  leprosy  and 
the  Roman  lover  runs  from  her.  The 
Greek  searches  for  her.  The  years  go 
by.  She  Is  cleansed  by  the  Saviour 
whom  she  scorned  when  he  was  a  babe, 
and  Carlston  at  last  weds  her. 

The  dialogue  is  Impressive  when  It  Is 
taken  from  the  Scriptures.     The  lines 
written  by  Mrs.  Trask  are  now  simple , 
and    now'  traditionally    Roman.     They  j 
are   sprinkled    llbe>Blly    with    ".Sooth,  I 
"Tn   .Sooth."   "By  Bacchus"  and  other: 
oaths  dear  to  stage  Romans.    We  pre-  ' 
iferrcd  the  simplicity  of  Mrs.  Traslt  to  ^ 
'these  attempts  at  n.-itional  color. 
'    The  aetors  ye.sterday  were  the  North- i 
ampton    Plsyers    from    the  Municipal 
iThentre  of  that  town.    It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  did  not  appear  In  a 
Iplav  that  would  hnve  tested  fully  their 
abilities.     Yesterday    the    performance  I 
was  noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  unaf- 
fected but  effective  simplicity  of  some 
of  them  and  by  ,the  excellent  diction. 
MIPS  Dale  who  sang  Mary's  songs  has 
a  rleh  and  beautiful  voice  but  her  enun- 
ciation was  indistinct.  | 

Til"  stage  settings   were  Interesting; 
an.l  the  scene  "The  Wells  of  David"  ! 
was  effective.    There  was  the  idea  of  j 
space  and  distance.  j 
An  audience  of  good  size  was  In  sym- 

patneuu   


So  long  as  a  man  has  not  been  actually 
killed  he  is  our  fellow  creature,  though  per- 
haps a  very  unpleasant  one.  It  is  in  a  great 
degree  the  doing  of  others  that  he  is  what 
he  is,  or  In  ottier  words,  the  society  which 
DOW  conaemns  him  Is  partly  answerable  con- 
cerning him.  ,  •  •  •  A  man  should  carry  his 
j  profession  or  trade  Into  prison  with  him  if 
possible;  it  not  h«  must  earn  his  living  by 
the  nearest  thing  to  It  that  he  can;  but  if 
ho  bo  a  gentleman  born  and  bred  to  no  pro- 
Slession,  he  must  plek  oakum,  or  write  art 
criticisms  for  a  newspaper. 
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Performed  at  Majestic 
Theatre  Matinee. 


BT.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  '  Grey- 
hound," a  play  in  four  acts,  by  Paul 
Armstrong  and  Wilson  MIzner.  Staged 
by  William  C.  Walsh.  The  cast: 

Louis  Felman  Theodore  Friebus 

Jaek  Fay  '  William  C.  Walsh  , 

J.  Crawford  Alexander  Dudley  Hawley  ! 

Baroness  von  Hildc-.   Beth  Franklyn  1 

c8h«rTy  William  J.  Florence  i 

»lrc  Miss  Ethel  Grey  Terry 

"nrray  Hubert  Pierce 

""nry  Fcnmore  -Watkins  Charles  AbbeJ 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 

MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Entertainment  Given   in  Honor  of 
Negro  Composer. 

An  exceptionally  well  executed  pro- 
gram was  given  at  the  CoIeridge-T^ylor 
memorial  concert  In  Jordan  Hall  last 
night.  The  program  was  composed  of 
selections  by  the  young  negro  composer, 
who  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  37.  and 
the  singers  and  players  gave  each  detec- 
tion ^vith  ability.  The  concert  waa  a 
testimonial  to  Mrs.  Coleridge-Taylor 
and  her  children. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  evening  was 
the  address  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du 
Hois  of  New  York,  who  spoke  ot  Coler- 
Idge-Taylor  as  man  and  musician.  He 
told  of  his  personal  recollections  of  the 
composer,  of  his  creative  ability,  of  his 
home  life  and  of  his  works. 

"It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  Coleridge 
aylor  was  born  In  England."  said  Dr. 
)u  Bols.  "Tn  A.merlca  he  could  have 
ad  no  career.  We  know  In  America 
ow  to  choke  ability  when  It  Is  born 


State  Dish. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  yermont  correspondent.  "L.  E. 
M  ,"  who  Eat  on  a  cricket  when  a  child 
and  ate  milk  toast  from  a  covered  dish 
called  a  "state  dish,"  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  writer  has  one  of  these 
dishes  In  his  possession  which  Is  said 
to  have  been  on  the  table  v.'hen  La- 
favette  was  here  in  1S2.5.    It  is  of  blue, 
and  white  ware,   having  a   border  of 
conventional  leaves  and  flowerS,  with  a 
picture  of  the  State  House  on  both  the 
dish  and  cover,  and  the  Common  In  the 
foreground,  with  cows  and  sheep  con- 
tentedly grazing.    There  is  also  a  rustic 
In  a  smock  frock,  together  with  .i  rather 
citlfied-looking  pair  with  a  lad  of  the 
Hollo  typo  In  tow.   RoUo  has  his  hat  in 
hand  as  if  presenting  it  to  one  of  the, 
cows  as  a  peace  offering,  which  would  i 
have  chagrined  his  Uncle  George  hkd  ; 
he  been  there  to  see  it.  One  can  almost  j 
hear  the  latter  say  In  an  expostulating 
tone:    "Why,  RoUo.  you  are  so  green,  i 
it  is  a  wonder  the  cows  don't  eat  you!  '  ; 
iDcar,   delightful  Uncle   George!  Tour 
icreator  bullded  better  than  he  knew. 
The  dish  above  described  Is  sometimes 
called  a  "steak  dish"  as  well  as  a  ".state  | 
dish,"  a  perfect  specimen  being  prized 
by  collectors.  j 

In  a  West  End  Church. 

Regarding  the  word  "cricket."  It  was 
commonly  used  in  Boston  in  my  boy- 
hood days  and  I  clearly  recall  several  at 
home  as  well  as  two  or  three  in  our  pew 
in  the  church  at  the  West  End.  Nobody 
ever  kneltr  on  them,  for  it  was  a  '  ois- 
senting  chapel,"  as  the  Bpiscopally-m- 
cllned  would  say.  My  legs  were  too 
short  for  my  feet  to  reach  these  crick- 
ets, but  when  the  sermon  bored  me,  or 
when  Prof.  Stowe  on  a  warm  Sunday 
afternoon,  read  from  one  of  his  Sanscrit 
riianuscripts,  written  within  and  witli- 
ont,'  making  me  feel  in  my  small  way 
like  the  mournful  author  of  Lamenta- 
tions, I  used  to  nod  and  slide  off  my 
seat  'kicking  over  one  of  the  crickets  in 
my  descent.  Even  the  very  young  have 
tiieir  sorrowful  times,  but  I  can  recall 
one  or  two  enchanting  moments  when 
the  deep  rumbl*  of  the  organ  made  the 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance tn  Boston  of  "The  Little  Town 
of  Bethlehem,"  a  Christmas  play  of 
the  Nativity  hy  Katrina  Trask  (Mrs. 
Spencer  Trask).  Produced  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Academy  of  Music  on  Jan.  12,  1909 
by  the  Ben  Greet  players. 

Faustina  Leah  Wlnslow 

Cordelia  Martha  Mayo 

The  Inn-Keeper'B  Wife  Alice  Donovan 

Shepherds,   Cyril   Raymond,   Wltll&m  H. 

Prlngle,  George  Brigss. 
Koman  Soldiers,   Malcolm  Fasset.  Ralph 
Kline,    George    Morrill.    Charles  Van 
Zant.  ■ 

Carlston  Charles  Bal»»r 

NIeodemue  William  H.  PrlngU 

Pomplliue  Robert  Homan» 

Glaucus  ,  Walter  Dickinson 

A  Maiden  Margaret  Curtl» 

The  Songs  of  Mary  eung  by.... Esther  Dal» 
This  little  play  was  firat  performed, 
as  stated  above,  In  Brooklyn  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  Hampton  Institute.  It 
was  performed  in  New  York  at  the 
New  German  Theatre  Jan.  21.  1909,  and 
the  proceeds  were  given  to  the  Nation- 
al Society  of  Craftsmen. 

Little  can  be  said  about  this  play, 
which  is  a  series  of  scenes  rather  than 
a  drama.  The  theme  is  handled  deli- 
cately and  the  treatment  throughout  l» 
full  of  religious  feeling.  Faustina,  a 
frivolous  Roman  lady,  at  Bethlehem  re- 
fuses to  give  up  one  of  her  rooms  to  ac- 
commodate a  poor  Hebrew  woman  who 
can  find  no  place  In  the  ttin.  Ffiustlna  :  Oup  Dally  Anecdote. 

Is  courted  by  the  haughty  Pampilites  ^        ■,,  '  . 

and  the  Greek  poet  Carlston  shep-  L.  ^is  discourse  wa-s  extraordinary  face- 
herds  are  seen  following  the  star.  The  I  One  night  ndmg,  upon  the  sud- 
thlrd  scene  shows  the  exterior  of  the  „  ^«  ,^  ""^f?., '■'"ajori 
the  Blessed  Babe  lies  on  !  cruce^  crying  out.    Jesu  Maria,  doe  not 


backs  *f  th©  pews  tremble,  and  when 
the  bas.s  singer  struck'  his  "Simon  the 
Cellarer"  note  at  the  close  of  the  long 
Amen.  That  v/as  Heaven  indeed;  and 
besides  it  meant  home  and  a  plentiful 
Sij:iday  dinner.  J.  W. 

Boston,  Jan.  12.  1913. 


The  Heel  of  Despotism. 

.^s  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  in  a<  "special  Cable  to  The  Her- 
ald" that  it  is  fashionable  for  Now  York 
society  women  to  wear  jeweled  watches 
on  their  ankles. 

I  wish  to  say  that  for  years  my  wife 
has  used  her  heel  as  an  alarm  clock,  and 
we  only  live  In  Cajtnbridge,  Mass. 

ARENOSUS  BRUNO. 

Jan.  12,  191S. 


stable  where 
I  straw.  Mary  is  heard  singing  and 
many  persons  pass  by.  Each  one 
boasts  of  his  race  and  laughs  at  the 
exultation  of  the  mother  who  believes 
her  son  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  the  shep- 
herds fall  to  fheir  knees  in  adoration. 

The  second  part  shows  the  Wells  of 
David  and  a  highway  in  Bethlehem,  bl 
the  third  part  the  scene,  "The  Revela- 
tion," Is  SO  years  after  the  birth  of  the 


I  daino 
1  cnice, 

!  you  see  that  prodigious  dragon  In  the 
I  skye?"  they  all  lookt-up.  and  one  did 
j  pot  see  it,  nor  the  other  did  not  see  it, 
J  at  length  one  had  spyed  It,  and  at  last 
j  all  had  spyed;  whereas,  ther?  was  no 
I  such  phantom",  only  he  imposed  on  their 
phantasit 


.  ...c  live 
.TUC  D 


It  ■ 
1  i'f..t  ' 
ir'.lo  i. 
..Iry  -M  , 

'■or   has   not  paid 


•lue>  :uia  pay- 

At  the  Cav-  I 
.il)  If  a  mem- 
liubscriptlon  by 


.liin,  31,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  20  shil 
!  n's.  If  he  Is  shy,  when  St.  Valentine's 
'lay  comes,  ho  la  posted  and  has  no 
liKht  of  eritrance  until  he  has  paid  up. 
I  >n  March  1.  if  he  Is  still  remiss,  he 
I  r  ase;:  to  be  a  member.  The  extrerae- 
ar.'ioe-time  almost  everywhere  is  March  1. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazolto  tells  of  a  club 
vv'iiero  "a.s  long  as  you  paid  your  sub- 
scription In  the  course  of  the  current 
yc;ir.  the  precise  time  you  paid  it  didn't 
tnauer.  It  was  rather  a  popular  sodal- 
ity, but  It  was  not  long-lived.  \  club 
cannot  live  on  casual  donation"^ 


Erenthophobla. 

Unseasonable  and  urireasonable  blush- 
ing is  a  disease  and  the  name  erentho- 
phobla has  recently  been  given  to  It. 
.Misplaced  blushing  may  cause  the  vlo- 
tim  annoyances  of  many  sorts,  and  as 
Dr.  Chaumat  shows  by  telling  a  grisly 
anecdote,  rpay  bring  him  to  the  gallows. 

In  IflO.T  a  new  disease  was  discovered 
i.i  Loiidon  :  Ergophobia,  a  hatred  or  ter- 
ror of  work.  We  have  suffered  from  er- 
.eopliobla  since  the  day  we  were  sent? 
from  home  to  a  boarding  school.  It  is 
now  too  late  for  us  to  suffer  from  eren- 
thophobla. 


/ 


.  If,, 


Our  Dally  Anecdote. 

i  "Capt.  Wright  was  a  thorough  sea- 
man, but  a  man  of  few  words.  Born 
when  Quite  small,  he  had  immediately 
commenced  a  seafaring  life,  and,  al- 
though several  times  shipwrecked  and 
twice  captured  by  the  Onondago  County 
Indians,  his  health  was  very  good.  As 
evening  approached,  there  were  cheer- 
ing Indications  of  a  smacking  breeze 
to  the  N.  W.  E.,  observing  which  Capt. 
Wright  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
deck,  and  In  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
voice  spoke  as  follows:  'General  order 
510 — Luff  her!  Damn  your  eyes,  luff 
her!  Avast!'  He  then  went  upstairs  to 
bed." 


Baize  and  Artemus 

As  the  World  Wags : 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  "Arte- 
mus Ward's  Best  Series,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  I  find 
".'\ffalrs  Around  the  Village  Green."' 
This  sketch,  which  W.  D.  Howells  In 
his  Introduction  to  the  volume  says  is 
not  surpassed  in  its  way  by  anything 
that  Mark  Twain  did,   was  originally 

\  published  In  the  Boston  Saturday  Even- 
ing Gazette.  It  led  to  my  first  meeting 
with  Charles  Farrar  Browne.  This  took 

'  place  in  the  office  of  the  paper  men- 
tioned, then  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Hawley  streets,  in  1865,  while  Ben- 
jamin P.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington) 
was  still  one  of  its  editors.  The  two 
humorists  were  old  friends  then  and 
,had  been  associated  13  or  14  years  pre- 
viously on  the  Carpet  Bag,  where 
[Browne's  earliest  literary  efforts  were 
(Printed  long  before  he  became  cele- 
brated as  Artemus  Ward. 


Browne  and  the  Printers 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  visit  on 
the  bccasion  referred  to  was  to  secure 
for  publication  in  a  volume  the  paper  on 
the  village  green.  He  had  retained'  no 
copy  of,  it,  and  the  number  containing 
It  was  to  be  found  only  on  the  office 
file.  He  was  told  that  he  might  have 
the  loan  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  tran- 
scription, but  he  said,  "Nay,  nay,  Paul- 
ine, too  much  work,"  or  words  to  that 
effect,  and  engaged  the  office  boy  to  per- 
form the  labor  to  which  he  was  averse. 
The  youth  completed  his  task  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  Artemus  said,  as 
he  looked  over  the  manuscript,  that  It 
was  not  copperplate,  but,  like  Mercutio's 
wound,  It  would  serve.  Later  I  encoun- 
tered Browne  in  the  office  of  the  Path- 
finder, then  on  the  southerly  side  ol 
Court  street  near  Washington  street; 
George  K.  Snow  was  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  railway  guide,  and  he  had 
also  printed  the  Carpet  Bag  during  the 
brief  period  of  its  existence,  which  cov-  ' 
ered  about  two  years.  The  now  famous 
humorist  come  irv  to  chat  with  the  old 
printers  with  whom  he  was  formerly  as- 
sociated in  sticking  type.  They  used  to 
tell  some  funny  stories  about  his  youth 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

In  the  blogr^.  ileal  notes  by  Clifton 
Johnson,  which  are  unusually  concise 
and  to  the  point,  I  find  no  allusion  to 
Browne's  will  in  which  he  left  a  house 
on  the  Hudson  River  for  a  home  for 
ageti  printers.  He  had  so  small  an 
equity  in  the  estate  that  the  bequest 
never  materialized.  Poor,  fellow,  ho 
meant  well,  but  he  was  so  loose  in  finan- 
cial matters  that  he  did  not  know  really 
«hat  he  owned.  He  did  not  intend  hla 
will  as  a  Joke,  as  more  thaji  pne  Crab- 
tree  averred. 


Among  the  Savages. 

E.  P.  Hlngston.  who  was  In  Boston 
with  Heller,  the  magician,  at  the  Buck- 
leys' old  minstrel  hall  In  Summer  i 
street,  was  Browne's  press  agent  I 
abroad,  and  there  were  some  American 
reflections  on  him  after  the  death  of 
the  humorist  In  England  in  regard  to 
monetary  resources,  but  I  think  they 
were  unjust,  for  Artemus  expended  his  I 
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1  "ducats"  prodip 
I  End  others.    Ind.  .  i,   ,i    \.  - 
11     'lavage  club  killed  hlra  aUer  Af-p- | 
ir      iiim   too  long  on   the   war  path,  j 
u.     r,  by  the  way;  was  considerable  of  i 
Ker,   especlEully   at  the   piano,  on; 
h  with  the  proper  application  he - 
t  have  been  a  performer  of  crer.- 
nota.    It  was  said,  however,  tr 
-ton.  who  was  an  '"amoor.lp  cwi- 

of  Heller's  witticisms     V.  .t» 
s?  Crulkshank  and  his  frlf  is 
-  u'l  wrote  "Oliver  Twist,"  st.ll, 
,  Grid  generally  la  content  to  let  It 
.  Dickens, 
but  to  come  back  to  Browne.    I  do 
I  not  recall  that  he  ever  gave  a  reason 
'  (or  the  adoption  of  Artemus  Ward  as  a 
I  pen  name.    With  the  exchange  of  one 
I  letter  It  was  Identical  with  the  name  of 
an    honored    American    general.  This 
\i?fd  to  make  an  old  Boston  associate 
I  III  llrowne  Indignant.   He  said  It  was  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  a  patriot  and  a 
hern  to  use  his  cognomen  to  designate 
an  Itinerant  showman.  BAIZE. 
I     Dorch'-stP'-,  .Tan.  11. 

SONG  RECITAL 
BY  MR.  JOSLYN 

By  PHILIP  HALb. 

Frederic  Joslyn  gave  a  song  recUal 

iBBt  evening  In  Stolnert  Hall.  Arthur  de 

CJulchard  was  the  accompanist.  The 

program  was  as  follows: 

MaoDont'll.  long  Ago   The  !5wnn  Bpnt  Ix)W. 
.Maid  Slug*  LIfbt.  At  the  aioaniing  Shadon-s 
I'rtep.    Tbe    Sea;     Schnmacn.     Im  Wunder- 
-  '  r  -i^iieu    MoDHt    .Mai;    Wenn    icli    In  Dcia« 
>-T '^ca  leli    (TTo'Io   nirtit;    .Sohubart,  Du 

t  !-'  ills  Kuh.  Aufi  nthalt  Maafcnot  (i"  m?" 
rii  .imi.  iCicjflp,  Af]»oi  b'jn  i'ecoiwmic.  Vision  1 
1  ,;itlve.  Ouvrp  lea  .veut  bleue.  PeDsoe  d 
^i;;oIIHJe;  17th  Century.  Down  Among  the 
1>  ';1  >Ien.  0;d  Irlaii.  Tile  Stutteiini;  Ix;7era; 
r;  i,>tt  Hyhrias  Uip  Cretkn;  llUtra.  Bid  Me 
V.  uVe;  Mme.  Mcaaagcr,  Fond  Hpart  Fare- 
well. 


rif  a  tiicy  take  no  »(■■-  • 

I    '  tile  aamc  way  as 

'  Tt  is  to  say,  .as  m<"' 

'  '  t  with  Init  of  no  Impm  i 

To  Wayback  Bayer. 
AMhe  World  Wags: 

Vbo  anxious  Inquiry  of  Wayback 
Bayer  regarding  the  origin  of  "phony" 
interests  "muh"  strangely.  It  stirs  vagiie 
iJieworles  of  a  nearly  forgotten  past. 

Some  15  or  20  years  ago,  in  my  hobo  ■ 
days,  I  was  familiar  with  a  type  of  the 
underworld  known  as   "fawney  jrlan." 
He  was  always  conspicuous  at  the  hang  j 
out  by  reason  of  his  flashy  dress  and. 11  ^ 
certain  cheap   swagger.    Essentlall.v  a  j 
hobo  In  that  he  stole  his  transportation  ' 
and  anything  else  that  he  coMid,  the  ; 
"fawney  man"  was  the  shabby  genteel  1 
of  trampdom  and  made  his  living,  not  i 
by  begging,  but  by  petty  gambling,  sell-  ] 
lag  cheap  Jewelry  (not  "fake  jewelry"  ; 
— that's  something  else  again)   to  the 
zobo,  and  an  occasional  go  at  peddling 
novelties  at  holiday  time.  He  had  usual-  j 
ly  been  a  bally  hoo,  shell  man  or  ^lum 
butcher  with  a  small  circus.  I 

It  Is  my  impression  that  "phony"  Is 
comparatively  recent  slang,  and  I  am  I 
Inclined  to  think  it  may  be  a  contrac-  ' 
tlon  or  corruption  (if  the  word  may  be 
used  in  that  sense)  of  "fawney."  Per- 
haps the  books  will  tell  you  the  origin 
of  "fawney."  It  sounds  like  a  good  old 
English  cant  word. 

HALLIDAY  WITHBRSPOON. 

Dorchester,  Jan.  14,  1913. 


,  .^lphony  Hall 
itr-r  of  the  ■  ' 
The  program 

■  Hows: 

:  -   '  t^  r  Frol9f-hni"*- 


Mr.  Joslyn  has  a  good  voice,  better  j 
In  the  upper  than  the  middle  register.  ' 
His  voice  is  fairly  well  controlled;  the 
management  of  breath  allows  the  singer 
to  sustain  long  phrases  without  flatting 
at  the  end.  and  without  the  final  gasp, 
t  Is  too  often  heard,  an  Indication 
the  breath  supi^ly  is  exhausted. 
'M  lain  crudities  in  mechanism,  which 
may  be  removed  If  the  singer  will  give 
attention  to  them,  are  easily  pardoned 
In  consideration  of  the  fact   that  he 
really  endeavors  to  differentiate  in  ex- 
pression.   All  songs  were  riot  alike  to 
him  last  night.    It  was  evidtnt  that  he  ; 
appreciated    the    sentiment    of  each, 
,  evi-n  when  he  was  not  wholly  fortunate  < 
'■\    expressing   It.     There   were  times 
en  he  gave  undue  accent  to  unim- 
portant notes  In  a  phrase,  and  missed  < 
the  true  rhetorical  emphasis. 

Mr.  Joslyn  is  hy  no  means  yet  a  pol- 
Ifhed   singer.      He   is  Klill   lacking  in  i 
?|i  !e.  He  misses  points  that  wduld  he 
1  1-.  ftivp.   Ho  has  much  to  learn  in  tlie 
■  ilor  and  in  the  ."subordination  of 
that  are  not  essential:  but  with 
I!,    i-    li  voice,  his  sincerity  and  his  de- 
sire to  V)o  expressive,  he  should  in  time 
with  dllisent  study  and  by  listening  to  j 
the  phrasing  of  skilled  singers,  violin- 1 
ista.  pianists,  an  oboist  like  Mr.  Longy, 
the   Symphony   orchostra    led    by  Dr. 
Muck,   a   master  of  phrasing,   gain  a 
highly  respectable  position. 
There  was  a  friendly  audience. 

TEEMONT  TEMPLE  CONCERT 
Large    Audience    Enthusiastic  at 
"Old  Folks  Night"  Program. 

Miss  Bernlce  Fisher,  soprano,  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company;  Miss  Ethel 
Cecilia  Smith,  violinist,  and  Michael  »J. 
Dwyer,  tenor,  gave  a  concert  last  even- 
ing at  Tremont  Temple.  Mrs.  Hughes 
and  Carl  Lamson  were  the  accompan- 
lets. 

u;    The  occasion  was  "Old  Folks  Night 
u'      the  regular  concert  course  held  at 
l  emont  Temple  and  the  evening  was 
-voted  to  familiar  songs.  ] 
-    \'  «<•  Fisher,  whose  voice  was  heard! 
]■/■         '■llent  advantage,  sang  with  much; 
;      vpression,    directness    and  becoming! 
iiiplic.ty.    Among  her  selections  were' 
rcver  of  Thee,"   "The  Lass  of  Rich- 
mond  Hill,"    "I   Dreamed   1   Dwelt  in 
-     Marble   Halls,"    from    "The  Bohemian 
Girl";  "Sally  in  Our  Alley"  and  other 
popular  melodies. 

Mr  Dwyer  pleased  by  his  renderings 
lot  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine 
Eyes,"  "Silver  Threads  Among  the 
■■old,"  "Tom  Bowling."  etc.,  while  Miss 
Smith  played  Chopin-Sarasate's  Noe- 
(urne,  Rehfald's  Spanish  Dance,  tho 
Meditation  from  "Thais"  and  Kreis- 
ier's  "Lieberfreude.'' 

A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dience was  present  and  the  progi-am 
was  lengthened. 


The  Fawney  Man. 

Capt.  Grose  in  his  "Classical  Diction- 
ary of  the  Vulgar  Tongue"  (London, 
M  ed,  1788)  thus  defines  "Fawney  Rig": 
"A  common  fraud,  thus  practised:  A 
fellow  drops  a  brass  ring,  double  gilt, 
which  he  picks  up  before  the  party 
meant  to  be  cheated  and  to  whom  he 
disposes  of  It  for  less  than  its  supposed, 
and  10  times  more  than,  its  real  value." 

"Fawney"  originally  meant  a  finger  I 
ring.  The  word  is  also  spelled  "fauney."  ] 
Later,  fawney  was  the  name  given  to ' 
the  swindle  just  described.  The  svtdndle 
was  also  called  "fawney-dropplng"  or 
"fawney-rlg."  "FaVney  bouncing"  is 
selling  rings  for  a  pretended  wager. 
John  Camden  Hotten  tells  us  that  this 
practice  was  founded  on  the  old  tale  of 
a  gentleman  laying  a  wager  that  if  he 
were  to  offer  "real  gold  sovereigns  "  at 
a  penny  a  piece  at  tha  foot  of  London 
Bridge,  the  English  public  would  be  too 
incredulous  to  buy.  He  stationed  him- 
self with  sovereigns  m  a  tea  tray  and 
sold  only  two  within  the  hour.   He  won 


the  bet.  The  fawney  botincer  tells  this 
storv  to  the  public,  but  oilers  brass, 
double-gilt  rings  instead  of  sovereigns. 
The  ring-dropping  trick  has  been  prac- 
tised many  years  In  England,  for  George 
Parker  in  '/Lite's  Painter"  (1789)  spoke 
of  "fawfiey"  as  an  "old,  stale  trick." 

The  word  "fawney"  Is  not  in  Chief  of 
Police  Matsell's  "Vocabulum;  or  The 
Rogue's  Lexicon"  (N.  T.  1859);  that  is 
in  the  dictionary  proper— or  improper; 
but  we  find  It  in  the  poem  "A  Hundred 
Stretches  Hence,"  on  page  124  of  tliat 
curipus  little  volun-.<;: 
And(  where  the  .<iwag.  so  bleakly  pinched, 

A  hundred  stretcbei  hence? 
The  Jtblmblos,  alang.  .ind  danglers  filched. 

,\  biindred  stretches  hence? 
The  chips,  the  fawncys.  chatty  feeders. 
The  bugs,  the  boungs.  and  well-filled  rca'!^  r'; 
And  where  the  fence  and  snoozing  ken, 
With  all  the  prigs  and  lushing  men, 
A  hundred  stretches  hence? 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Sullivan    defines  the 
fawney-man  of  today  as  a   pedlar   of  i 
bogus  jewelry.  j 
Dr.  JIurray  admits  "fawney"  and  the 
compound  words  into  the  New  English 
(or  Oxford)  Dictionary  and  derives  it 
from    the    Irish    "faln(n)e,"  meaning 

^  Is  not  Mr.  Halllday  correct  in  his  sup- 
position that  the  modem  "phony"  Is  a 
corruption  of  the  older  word? 


II  lunt  of  some  misunderstvi i^'Ji'i" 
:  I  '  .  k  was  tardy,  and  the  criler  of 
the  com  erto  and  StrauWs  Rondo  was 
therefore  reversed.  ^ 

All  the  compositions  were 
but  the  Interpretation  gave 
and  brilliance  to  the  orchestral 
Tho  performance    of    Strauss'  ' 
■was  eKpeclally    brilliant.   It  stems 
though   "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  "D<*1  Juan 
and  "Tod  und  Verklaerung" 
the  highest  achievements  of 
pdsef  In  program  music.  Th 
of  "AlFo  sprach  Zarathustra 
,1  '  .?re  is  music  In  "Hel 

,1  .  ninds  one  of  Beethoven 
Bode  dtscrlblng  Don  Quixote  diicourslng 
nobly  of  the  soul  and  the  deaih  mu.iio 
of  the  knight  are  beautifully  Imagina- 
tlv«;  the  love  music  in  the  "domestic" 
Symphony  is  superbly  sensuoni,  but  no 
one  of  these  later  compositlAs  is  so 
perJeotly  rounded,  -'o  complete  a  work 
of  iirt  as  the  three  above  rflentloned. 
And  In  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  the  composer 
shows  himself  a  master  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  humorous  and  the  grotesque. 
The  episode  In  which  the  rogue  is 
brought  to  Justice  and  dances  his  last 
dance  In  air  Is  enough  to  stamp  Strauss 
as  a  genius.  How  effective  in  folk  sim- 
plicity are  the  introduction  and  the 
postlude!  As  though  the  narrator  be- 
gan: "There  was  once  a  rascally  fellow 
named  TUl  Eulenspiegel"  and  ended: 
"Now  I  have  told  you  the  story  of  this 
rogue."  The  Rondo  was  read  by  Dr. 
Muck  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
Its  character,  and  the  performance  was 
one  of  astounding  brilliance,  a  perform- 
ance by  an  orchestra  of  .  virtuosos 
played  on  at  will  by  a  master  hand. 

Admirable,  thrice  admirable  In  another 
vein  was  the  performance  of  the  great 
symphony.  There  was  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  conductor  to  Introduce 
ne-W  readings,  to  discover  hidden  voices, 
to  surprise  or  startle.  Beethoven  spoke 
as  no  one  since  him  has  spoken.  Espe- 
cially impressive  was  the  reading  of  the 
mysterious  Scherzo  and  the  strange 
measures,  charged  with  anticipation, 
that  lead  to  the  triumphant  Finale. 

Mr.  Wltek  gave  a  carefully  considered 
and  excellent  performance  of  the  con- 
certo. As  ever,  he  showed  himself  an 
accomplished  violinist.  He  played  with 
breadth  and  spirit  the  more  dramatic 
passages,  and  his  sentiment  in  cantilena 
was  never  mawkish.  But  is  it  not  high 
time  to  put  this  concerto  on  the  ishelf? 
This  rnusic  is  empty  In  its  pomp  and| 
commonplace  and  spineless  in  themes 
and  thematic  development. 

TfiW  program  of  the  concert  next  week 
win  be  as  follows:  Dvorak,  "Carnival" 
overture;  Debussy,  Lia's  aria  from 
"L'Enfant  Prodigue";  Strube,  two  sym- 
phonic poems,  "Narcissus  and  Echo." 
and  "The  Loreley"  (first  performance); 
Charpentier,  Air  "Depuls  le  jour,"  from 
"Louise";  Sinding,  Symphony  In  D  mi- 
nor. Miss  Maggie  Teyte  will  be  the 
fltnger. 


Sr  v>  ;       I         m'r.rr.-  ot  us  joyouNy  vmnelBflfF^ISi 
'   I'l.      iiirli   rude  winds  delighted  in 
'  '  i^luiit;     Tlie  old  comic  papers  abounO 

In  caricatures  of  It,  and  In  jocose  allu- 
sions which  were  not  always  decorous. 
Thera  wero  then  as  now  sensational 

clergymen  who  preached  with  one  eye 
on  the  congregation  and  the  other  on 
the  newspapers  ot  the  next  morning. 
They  thundered  against  the  UUlng  skirt 
as  Isaiah  against  the  daughters  of  Zlon 
and  tho  bravery  of  their  tinkling  orna- 
ments about  their  feet;  the  haughty 
daughters  ot  Zlon  who  walked  "with 
stretched,  forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes, 
walking  and  mincing"  as  they  went. 

At  Random. 

We  all  know  the  lobster  fat  as  tomal- 
ley.  Is  the  word  a  Carib  one,  first 
spelled  in  English  "taumally"?  Mr.  C. 
W.  Greene  In  a  letter  to  tho  editor 
wrote:  "When  I  was  a  youngster  in 
Massachusetts,  we  called  the  gelatinous 
part  of  a  baked  maize  pudding,  the  tom- 
alley.  It  somewhat  resembles  In  ap- 
pearance the  'tom-alley'  of  the  lobster; 
but  In  meani'ng  It  comes  very  near  the 
Mexican,  Cuban,  and  Southern  V.  S. 
use  of  'tamauir  or  'tamalH'  aa  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  maize  pudding. 

Did  the  terra  "Tom  and  Jerry",  the 
name  ot  a  pleasing  beverage,  with  a  lit- 
tle nutmeg  floating  on  top,  come  from 
the  two  chief  characters  in  Egan's  "Life 
In  L,ondon"?  Other  derivations  have 
been  given,  to  which  the  dictionary  does 
not  allude.  The  definition  "a  kind  of 
hlghly-splced  punch"  Is  shockingly  in- 
adequate- 


The  Daily  Anecdote. 

But  we  must  make  way  for  our  daily 
and  Improving  anecdote: 

Sometimes  Mr.     Burke    walking  thJ 
streets  at  night  addresses  a  stranger 
with  the  courtesy  otHaroun-Al-Raschid. 
The  stranger  climbed  the  six  flights  that 
led  to  Mr.  Hare's  garret.    He  was  of- 
fered a  seat  on  the  sofa  and  for  a  drink 
Scotch  whiskey.    Mr.  Burke  then  ques- 
tioned him  on  the  most  surprising  events 
in  his  life — for  Mr.  Burke  was  an  in- 
satiable listener.     The  recital  was  al 
ways  interrupted  by  Mr.  Hare  just  be 
fore  daybreak.     Mr.  Hare's  manner'  of 
Interruption  was  always  the  same  and 
most  Imperative.    To  Interrupt  the  reci- 
tation Mr.  Hare  had  the  habit  of  going 
behind  the  sofa  and  putting  his  two 
bands  on  the  mouth  of  the  narrator.  At 
the  same  moment  Mr.  Burke  took  his 
seat  on  the  visitor's  chest.    The  two  of 
them  In  this  position  dreamed,  immo- 
vable, of  the  end  of  the  story  that  they 
never  heard.     In  this  manner  Mess^rs. 
Burke  and  Hare  ended'S  great  number 
of   tales  which  the  world  will  never 
know. 


Story  Is  Squalid,  Music  by 
Wolf -Ferrari  Dis- 
appointing. 


"Get  upl"  the  caller  calls,  "Get  up! 

And  In  the  dead  of  night. 
To  win  the  bairns  their  bite  and  snp, 

I  rise  a  weary  wight. 

My  flannel  duddena  donned,  thrice  o'er 

My  birds  are  kissed,  and  than 
I  -with  a  whistle  shut  the  door 
I  may  not  ope  again.  ,^ 

A  Few  "Americanisms." 

There  Iq  much  curious  information  in 
the  part  "Tl-Tombac"  of  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  which  has  Just  been 
published.  For  Instance,  the  phrase,  "to 
have  a  good  time,"  is  constantly  derld 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPBRA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "I  GloifelU  della 
Madonna,"  opera  In  three  acts  on  Nea- 
politan life.  Plot  and  music  by  Erman- 
no  Wolf-Ferrari.  Verse  by  C.  Zangarlnl 
and  E.  Golisclani.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Qennaro  ilr.  Zenatello 

Oormola  '  Mme.  Gay 

MaUella.  •  Mine.  BdTlna 

RaXielo  ^  -Mr.  yimcmix 

Blaso   .'  ''Ir.  Oiaccone . 

Clccllto!'.  •  ■■■  •  M'^-  ClUa 

Bocco.  /  

5tt«l]g  Mme.  Alclstoro 


The  Dally  Anecdote. 

"We  must  board  you,"  said  Capt. 
Wright,  as  he  approached  the  flagship. 

"All    right,"    replied    the  sagacious 
pirate,  "but  you  must  find  lights." 

"I  tell  you  I  shall  board  you!"  said 
Capt.  Wright  sternly,  standing  In  the 
stern  of  the  boat. 

"I  understand  you.  You  will  board  me  ' 
for  $3.50  per  week  and  do  my  washing? 
I  generally  have  aboutvlwo  pieces  in  the 
wash  St.  week,  to  wit:  A  shirt  and  a 
drawer." 

Capt.  Wright  staggered  wildly  —  he 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  burning  tem- 
ples—his eyes  glared  trenzledly— white 
froth  stood  upon  his  lips! 

"This  It  Is  to  be  a  humorist!"  cried  the 
sagacious  pirate,  weeping  afresh. 

Instead  of  "Dessert."  j 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  was  a  boy  In  Berkshire  county 
I  used  to  hear  freqtiently  the  expression 
"second  after,"  equivalent  to  "dessert." 
Some  one  would  ask  at  table:  "'OTiat 
are  you  going  to  have  for  second  after;  I 
pie  or  puddin'  ?"  Are  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents familiar  with  this  term?  Ij 
do  not  find  it  in  the  American  or  English 
dialect  dictionaries.  W.  E.  P. 

[    Boston,  Jan.  IB.  ' 

J  /i^  I  q    ^     •  7 

MR.WITEKPLAYSi 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  mh  public  rehear^l  ot  the  li' 
ton  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr  n 
Muck,  conductor,  took  |>Iace  y:  i 


have  a  gooQ  lime,    is  c<j"=<.«*""j    v.^..^-     gj^eni" H'.V.  Mme.  De  Courcey 

ed  as  an  "Americanism"  by  the  roaring    oo„ee,ta  illss  Sliarlow 

Hons  of  tho  English  presa     Yet,  the    orail.  Mia.  0«111 

phrase  was  common  in  England  f rom  i  Totonno   ....  ..Mr.  Dias 

about  1620  to  about  1688.    It  came  legl- !  The  story  of  this  opera  Is  simple  and. 

tlmately  to  us.    The  scapegrace  Skelton  gqualid.   Maliella,  a  child  of  the- streets, 

wrote  as  far  back  as  1529:  "For  to  have ^  ^                 ^^^^^^        Carmela.  The 

«ood  time  and  to  live  merrily.    The  Ulc-.  ^     ,  ^  ,  ,   .„ 

tlonary  states  that  the  phrase  was  "re-  girl  grows  up  headstrong,  reckless,  In- 
adopted  In  Britain  in  the  19th  century."  solent,  at  heart  a  wanton.  It  is  car- 
It  appears  that  the  phrase  "on  time"  y^e  at  Naples,  and  Maliella  chal-| 
*Yn"ot1;Tr"'rm"er"anlsm  Is  the  word!  lenges  the  youths  wh6  pursue  her.  She 
"ticket"  as  applied  to  "the  list  of  candi-i  is  seen  by  Rafaele,  a  bully  and  a  bit' 
dates  for  election  nominated  or  put  for-!  ^  f^p  ^  cheap  way,  swaggering,  I 
ward  by  a  party  or  faction^  The^arll-  ^  leader    among    the  Cam- 


tho 


He  Is  Inflamed  and"'  swears 
that  he  will  possess  her.    At  first  she 


est  quotation  given  is  from  the  Penn 
Logan  correspondence  (1711):  "Chester  morlrts 
(Penn.)  carried  their  ticket  entire."  Lis 

ten  to  the  Joyous  whoopof  Sarah  Frank-  ^^p^jgeg  ^im  and  even  stabs  him  with 
Un  writing  to  B^"^^::!^"  \;  i,/^^  a  hairpin;  but  the  procession  ot  the 
°.^'tes  •''o^°eTrr^er^^^.rs\V\  tfcket  Madonna  passes,  and  he  says  that  for 
,  ^;  ,  ♦  .^oi.,...  tfnvot  chonnei  her  sake  he  would  steal  the  sacred 
and  the  verb     to  ticket,     meaning  ^^^^  ^^^^  Gennaro, 

Issue  tickets.    ^  blacksmith,    the   son    ot  C^mela. 

VIsltlna  Ticket  JCaltella  cares  not  for  him,  and  she 

I  visiii  H  relates  the  Impious  boast  of  Rafaele. 

I  "Ticket"  tor  many  years  in  Engiaiia  ^^^^  Rafaele  Is  the  man  sh«  could  love, 
meant  "a  visiting  card.  The  first  quo-  Q^„„j^ro  goes  out  and  steals  the  Jew- 
tatlon  given  Is  dated  1673.    A  cnaracier  During  his  absence  there  Is  hot 

m  Miss  Burney's  "Cecilia  <l'"J  love-making  between  the  girl  and  the 
claims:  "Why,  a  ticket  Is  oniy  *  bully.    Gennaro  returns  and  finds  Mal- 

Ing  card,  with  a  name  "P°"  'Vv,  .     *i  llelea  in  an  amorous  frenzy.    She  ac- 
them  tickets  now."   The  word  ^""8  "^^'J  „pts   tlie   jewels,    wishing   they  were 
Is  found  In  Thackeray  s    Adventures  oi  ^^^^  Rafaele,  persuading  herself  that 
I  Philip."    An   English   novelist  ^  t^ey  are  his  gift,  and  having  put  them 

I  ilozen  years  ago  did  not  nesitate  lo  use  abandons    herself    to  Gen- 

"tlcket"    for  visiting   card.     ^as   ine   ^   longing  at  the  time  to  be  In  the 
'■.  word,  thus  applied,  known  In  New  Eng-  ^^  ^t  the  bulR-. 
land?  '  "When  she  comes  to  her  senses  sh» 

 ~,    .  _  tW^P  to  a  low  haunt  of  the  Cammoris; 

A  Grave  Omission.  where  Rafaele  is  carousing  witfi 

, ,     find  no  allusion  to  "tilting  skirt,'' women.    She  tells  her  tale.  i> 

hnrvi'Tod,    She,  too,  was  sacrll'gl'  ■ 
lug  the  gift.   Ho  will        -  ! 


IRST  PERFORMANCE  OF  "JEWELS 
OF  THE  MADONNA"  IN  BOSTON 

lOME  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  IN  WOLF-FERRARI  OPERA  GIVEN  FOR  FIRST  TIME  HERE  LAST  NIGHT. 
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missHeatham 


Mls8  Kitty  Oh«»tham,  the  dlstln- 
pulslied  dlseuse,  gave  a  renltal  yewjtorday 
afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall.  Mrs.  Flora 
MacDonald  Wills  was  the  arcompiiiilBi: 
Tlio  profrram  consisted  ot  ppilectlons  '>y 
Weokerlln,  d'Hardelot,  iJi-aham  Pe':. 
Paul  LawTence  Dunbar,  liebuasy.  Lei - 
mann  and  others,  besides  old  negro 
sonps  and  sayings.  U  >^ 

Miss  Cheatham's  nletViods  iirp  orirlnrl 
and  her  manner  of  presenlaii 
direct  and  full  of  charm.-  Ye- 
displayed  Imagination  and  a  1' 
of  humor  In  her  performance  while  »  i9 
sliowed  herself  to  be  a  sagacious  de- 
lineator of  children's  characters.  Ad. 
miiable  In  her  vlvldiy 'realistic  Interim  - 
tntlona  of  the  songs  by  Wade,  Ci/at  - 
bournp,,  IjChmann  and  Carpenter,  con- 
cerned.   Among  others  with  self-wUlcd, 
untruthful    and    musical    children,  tli» 
artist  was  less  successful  In  the  songs 
by  Weckerlln  which  were  lacking  In  a 
certain  Indispensable  pjquancy. 

Few,  however,  have  revealed  a  truer 
understanding  of  the  negro  character 
than  did  Miss  Cheatham  In  her  sonss 
and  sayings,  given,  as  they  were,  spon- 
taneously and  not  as  laborious  Imft.i- 
tions  ot  the  dialect.  Before  each  nun.- 
ber  the  artist  said  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation or  to  give  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  what  was  to  follow  and  In  this 
In'stance  she  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
I  negro  of  today  Is  Inclined  to  be  ashamed 
1  of  the  early  melodies  of  his  race. 

A  very  large  audience  was  warmly 
appreciative  and  the  program  was 
lengthened.  Mrs.  Wills  played  sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. 


(Thotographs  hy  Ruttenberg.  Boston  Opera  Company.) 

Mr.  ZenateUo  as  Gennaro  Is  Shown  Pleading  with  Mme.  Edvina  as  Maliella.   Seated  Is  Mr.  Marcoux  as  Raffaele. 


Ing  to  do  with  her.  As  for  Gennaro,  he 
will  kill  him.  Gennaro  enter.s,  crazed 
by  terror  and  remorse.  He  makes  his 
dismal  confession.  Malllela  goes  out 
to  throw  herself  Into  the  sea.  Gennaro 
knifes  himself  before  a  rude  shrine  of 
the  Virgin. 

•The  composer  has  said  that  he  read 
th|«  story  In  a  Neapolitan  newspaper 
4  at  oWce  exclaimed:  "Here  is  a  11- 
blutto  for  an  opera."   It  matters  not 
re  he  found  the  story.   The  plunder- 
a  goddess  to  please  the  vanity  of  a 

light  woman  has  already  served  as  mo- 
tive for  an  opera:  Witness  the  "Aphro- 
dite" of  CamiUe  Erlanger,  based  on  the 
Ingeniously  pornographic  romance  of 
Pierre  Louys. 

The  libretto  of  "The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna,"  Intensely  melodramatic, 
gives  full  opportunity  for  stage  ef- 
fects. The  scene  in  the  square  with  Its 
bustle  and  din,  the  shifting  crowds,  the 
sacred  procession,  is  vividly  spectacular. 
The  second  scene  appeals  to  the  scene 
painter.  There  Is  the  opportunity  for 
Neapolitan  music  "oft"  and  on  the 
stage.  Then,  after  the  love  death,  there 
is  the  return  of  Gennaro  with  the  jew- 
els, the  horror  of  the  woman,  the  sub- 
sequent fascination,  the  thought  of  Ra- 
faele  who  had  boasted  that  he  would 
do  this.  Maliella,  bedecked  and  to  the 
eye  as  the  Madonna  borne  in  proces- 
sion, yields  to  Gennaro.  And  here  the 
Italian  sta-ge  directions  are  of  appall- 
ing frankness.  Fortunately  for  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  audience,  Mr.  Zenatello 
did  not  carry  out  these  instructions.  It 
is  enough  to  see  an  amorous  woman 
dressed  as  the  Madonna.  Will  this 
opera  be  given  *lth  success  In  Naples? 

The  third  act  Is  also  chlefliy  spec- 
tacular, with  the  effective  stage  setting, 
the  band  of  Camorrists,  the  dancing 
women,  Rafaele  as  a  transplanted 
Ap.aohe,  the  entrance  of  Maliella. 

There  is  "every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  melodrama  will  be  popular  in  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Urban's  settings  are  pictur- 
esque In  design  and  gorgeous  in  color. 
Certain  tepicodes  in  the  first  and  third 
acts  will  please  many  who  dislike  "Pcl- 
leas  et  Melisande"  and  they  will  tliink 
for  the  time  that  they  are  attending  a 
glorified  performance  of  "The  Follies 
of  1912." 

The    wonder    Is    that  Wolf-Ferrari 
wrote  the  music  to  this  melodrama.  In 
"I-a  Vita   Nuova"   he    expressed   with  I 
-modern  means  mediaeval  mysticism.    In  ' 
his  earlier  operas,  with  subjects  of  light ' 
comedj',  he  wrote  In  the  vein  of  Moza.rt, 
and  Cimarosa.    His  operatic  muslo  was 
characterized  by  refinement,  grace,  ele- 
gance. In  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna" 
he  puts  the  band  that  have  fought  under 
the  banner  of  "Verlsmo"  to  shame  and 
confusion    by    outstripping  Giordano, 
Mascagni,  and  Leoncavallo  in  crass  and 
brutal  effects.    How  could  the  subject 
have  appealed  to  the  Wolf-Ferrari  of  the 
earlier  works?     It  may  be  said  that 
"The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  ishows  his 
versatility.    It  may  tulso  be  said  that 
it  shows  the  entreaty  of  a  publisher  who  i 
lias  both  eyes  on  the  box-office.  I 
In  the  first  act  the  chief  iimslcal  in-  ' 
ierest   Is  In   the  employment  of  folk 
I  pongs  and  in  the  themes  cast  in  the 
'  "ollc  song  mould.    The  sacred  hymn  Is 
ilso    worthy    of    consideration.  But 
line-tenths  of  the  music  ot  this  act  is 
mply  music  for  a  spectacle.  The  eom- 
ser  has  caught _the  spirit  of  the  folk. 


There  Is  a  faithful  i-eproductlon  of  the 
wild  gaiety,  the  confusion,  the  deafen- 
ing noise.  Auber's  Neapolitan  music  In 
"La  Muette  de  Portlci"  is  drab  In  com- 
parison. Here  is  realism  that  out- 
Puccinls  Puccini.  But  is  realism  the 
one  thing  to  be  struggled  for  and  ad- 
mired in  opera?  There  is  a  realism 
that  admits  of  an  ennobling  touch  of 
the  Ideal.  I  do  not  find  it  In  this  act 
or  In  the  third. 

In  the  second  act  the  composer^rops  ! 
his  realism  for  the  time.  His  characters 
sins  as  in  suiy  old-fast)loned  Italian  op- 
era, but  the  melodies  are  neither  com- 
pelUngly  beautiful  in  themselves,  nor  do 
they  express  the  character  of  each  per- 
son. The  love  music  of  Rafaele  and  the 
girl  is  singularly  tame.  Here  passion 
should  be  at  Its  height,  but  the  passion 
Is  chiefly  In  a  kiss  of  the  Olga  Nether- 
sole  variety. 

.  In  the  third  act  there  Is  a  return  to 
realism  in  the  opening  of  the  scene; 
there  Is  a  return  to  brutality.  Nor  does 
the  confession  of  Gennaro  or  of  Maliella 
reach  musically  dramatic  intensity. 

It  would  be  folly  to  deny  the  "clever- 
ness" of  the  composer  in  suiting  his 
music  to  the  rough  action.  In  giving  at- 
mosphere and  reflecting  the  life  of  the 
street  and  the  boozlng-ken.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  something  better  from 
Wolf-Ferrari  than  cleverness.  Skilful 
orchestration  alone  will  not  save  an  op- 
era, and  many  pages  of  "The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna"  are  orchestrated  in  a 
manner  that  emphasizes  the  inherent 
che.apness  of  the  musical  Ideas. 

In  the  whole  opera  only  one  person  is 
characterized  by  the  music.  That  per- 
son ig  Rafaele. 

The  production  is  one  that  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  Messrs.  Russell,  Urban 
and  Caplet.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  au- 
dience was  honest,  and  forthcoming  pro- 
ductions will  no  doubt  excite  an  equal 
amount  of  applause.  Even  the  second  1 
Intermezzo,  inferior  in  musical  worth  to 
the  first,  was  redemanded  last  evening. 
What  a  fate  for  the  composer  of  "La 
Vita  Nuova"  if  he  were  to  be  known  to 
the  great  majority  as  the  author  of  this 
second  Intermezzo 

Mr.  Zenatello  was  In  excellent  voice 
and  his  performance  was  noteworthy  in 
fivery  way.  It  was  he  that  gave  tl-e 
semblance  of  character  to  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  music  for  Gennaro. 

Mr.  Marcoux,  a  master  in  the  art  of 
make-up,  was  the  swaggering  scoundrel 
to  the  life;  in  walk,  in  slouching  re- 
pose, In  ruffianly,  superstitious  and 
senual  expression.  The  part  of  Rafaele 
Is  now  added  to  the  long  list  of  his  im- 
pressive impersonations. 

The  part  of  Maliella  is  not  suited  to 
Mme.  Eidvina,  who  is  first  of  all  a  lyrlo 
singer.  A  pathetic  Antonla,  a  charming 
Louise,  she  has  not  the  elementary  pas- 
sionate nature,  the  southern  abandon. 
Maliella  is  something  more  than  co- 
quettish or  waspish.  She  Is  what  the 
genteel  ilSed  to  call  a  "creature."  An 
Aguglla,  with  a  singing  voice,  would  be 
the  woman  for  the  part.  There  were 
fine  moments  In  Mme.  Edvlna's  per- 
formance, too  fine  perhaps  for  the  situ- 
ations, and  she  was  a  beautiful  appari- 
tion in  the  second  act. 

Mme.  Gay  had  an  uninteresting  role 
and  she  made  it  interesting.  Her  voice 
gave  beaut}'  to  the  otherwise  dull  music 
in  the  duet  with  Gennaro. 


The  male  minor  parts  were  well  taken. 
The  women  In  the  minor  parts  were 
less  effective.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted 
with  marked  spirit  and  as  though  he 
enjoyed  the  music,  which  must  be  alien 
to  his  own  taste. 

The  performance  of  "Haensel  and 
Gretel"  this  afternoon  will  begin  at  1:45. 
Mr.  Zenl,  v/ho  has  been  singing  at 
Montreal,  will  make  his  debut  tonight 
aa  RadajiqeB. 

jy-- 

'Hansel  and  Gretel"  and  "Ca- 
vaUerla  Rusticana"  Given 
In  Afternoon 


BOSTON  OPETRA  HOTTSE— Double  bill, 
[being  a  repetition  of  Humperdlnck's 
Hausel  and  Gretel"  and  Mascagpi's 
"Cavallerla  Rusticana,"  conducted,  re- 
spectively, by  MM.  Caplet  and  Moran- 
zoni. 

HANSm.  AND  aREyiVBI* 
Peter. ......... ..m*^...^..  .Mr.  Hlnshaw 

Rertrud.  ...........  ...  .Kies  Claeasena 

IlanBol.  .J... .....•»•••«•  >«••  .Miss  Swartz 

Ctretel.  Ml«a  li-lsher 

iDle   Knusperhixe  ,.'Mlss  ClaeESens 

Sandmannchetl.  Miss  De-Courcy 

Tauraannchen  Miss  Sharlow 

CAVALLERIJl  RUSTICANA. 

Santurza.  Mme.  Melis 

Lola  .Mme.  Casavant 

Mamma  r.Uola.,,.r;  Mm«.  Hoyman 

Turlddu   Mr.  Qaudenzl 

Alflo  Mr.  Rossi 

It  Is  frequently,  recounted  of  Huraper- 
dinck  that  In  the  composition  of  "Han- 
sel and  Gretel"  he  undertook  to  prove 
that  Wagnerian  methdds  were  auffl- 
iclently  plastio  to  be  applied  to  the  light- 
test  theme.  That  is  tradition  to  please 
the  analyst.  Certain  It  Is  that  the 
[opera,  at  least  in  the  way  It  was  pre-  j 
'sented  yesterday  afternoon,  can  be  en-  ' 
joyed  without  recourse  to  analysis  or 
itraditlon. 

The  cast,  the  same  as  on  past  occa- 
Uiona  this  season,  was  pleasingly  com- 
petent. Miss  Fisher  and  Miss  Swartz 
fairly  revel  in  the  reading  of  the  de- 
lightful melodies.  It  Is  a  privilege  to 
witness  their  exuberance  and  a  pleasure 
to  hear  their  Intonations.  Miss  Claes- 
sens  was  in  a  happy  vein  histrionically. 
Vocally  she  was  not  bo  pleasing.  Mr. 
Hlnshaw  Invariably  satisfies,  while 
Miss  DeCourcy  contrives  to  court  ap- 
plause even  in  so  small  a  part  as  that 
of  the  sand  man. 

The  performance  of  "Cavallerla"  was 
scarcely  so  pleasurable  as  that  of  the 
first  opera,    Mme.  Mells,  following  the 
duo    of    Imprecations,    found  herself 
hoarse.     Mr.    Gaudenzl    Is   a  pleasing 
actor  and  a  resourceful  one.    Pity  'tis 
that  he  has  not  the  vocal  resourcefulness  | 
that  Turlddu   requires.     Mr.   Rossi  is 
scarcely  a  great  singer  nor  an  artist.  I 
Mr.  Caplet  conducted  the  Humperdinck  ' 
opera  with  a  nice  regard  for  Us  lyrical ' 
beauties.    Mr.  Moranzoni  was  not  appre- 
ciably discreet  with  the  Mascagni  score. 

Tomorrow  evening,  first  performance 
this  season  of  Rossini's  "Barbiere  'lo 
Seville."  Mme.  Hempel  will  then  mak  ,■ 
her  debut.  MM.  McConnack  and  Mar- 
oorx  will  be  in  the  ca.st. 


"AIDA"  REPEATED 

BOSTON  6PERA  HOUSE— "Aida," 
opera  by  Verdi  in  four  acts.   The  cast: 

II   '.  ..Miciiele  Samplei  l 

Amiwirls  -  KlTlra  LeTeT»iil 

Alfla  EliziibcOx  Amsdf-n 

Rartames  Fr.an-«j<m  Z-il 

R(imn«  -.T"-    ^1   I'  1 

.\iiionjisro  -^t-'i' 

Vn  iIc?Ragglero   Bit. 

Una  Saoer(Iot««s«a  Floren 

Mr.  Zenl  as  Radames  made  his  first 
appearance  here.  He  was  more  effective 
to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear.  He  Is  ot 
commanding  height,  and  made  a  pic- 
turesque figiure;  but  his  voice  was  in- 
clined to  be  strident,  and  to  emit  sound 
without  volume.  Miss  Amsden  has  an 
agreeable  voice  and  sang  acceptably; 
but  her  action  was  exaggerated,  and  hf-r 
gestures  those  of.  the  so-called  "aesthet- 
ic" dancer.  She  wore  a  costume  that 
was  beautiful  in  Itself,  so  that  In  repose 
she  was  a  pleasure  to  the  eye;  but  the 
tightness  of  her  drapery  hampered  hi-r 
action,  and  she  made  her  several  ex- 
Its  as  though  walking  a  crack.  Ml.'is 
Leveronl  looked  well,  and  made  on  the 
whole  a  rather  good-humored  Amneris, 
who  was  occasionally  malicious  on  a 
small  scale  rather  than  treacherous  on 
a  grand  one. 

Mr.  Polese  was  secure  In  voice  and 
dramatic  in  action,  and  his  performance 
gave  much  pleasure.  The  other  parts 
were  adeqnate,  the  chorus  good,  and  the 
scenery  of  sumptuous  beauty  through- 
out. 


Mr.  O.  B.  Shaw  was  greatly  vexed—' 
so  the  cabled  reports  Informed  us — be- 
cause audiences  at  the  Kingsway  Thea- 
tre laughed  immodestly  at  the  lines  in 
"John  BuH'b  Other  Island"  and  ap- 
plauded during  the  course  of  the  play. 

Perhaps  he  believes  with  Baudelaire 
that  laughter  Is  sinister  and  Infernal: 
perhaps  he  has  been  reading  Mr.  Berg- 
son's  treatise  on  laughter.  He  thinks 
that  smiling  is  more  complimentary  and 
applause  should  be  reserved  until  the 
end  of  the  play.  And  now  here  Is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  was  distributed  , 
in  the  theatre  on  Jan.  10.  It  was  thus 
headed: 

"To  the  Audience  at  the  Kings- 
way  Theatre.  A  personal  Appeal  from 
the  Author  of  'John  Bull's  Other 
Island.'    Dear  Sir  or  Madam. 


"G.  B,  S.'s" 
Appeal  to  His 
Audience 

strained  applause. 


"It  la   your  cus- 
tom to  receive  my  ! 
plays  with  the  most ' 
generous  and  unre- 
  You  sometimes  com- 
pel the  performers  to  pause  at  the  end 
of  every  line  until  your  laughter  has 
quieted   down.     I  am   not  ungrateful;  ] 
but  may  I  aak  you  a  few  questions?  j 
"Are  you  aware  that  you  would  get  I 
out  of  the  theatre  half  an  hour  earlier  j 
If  you  listened  to  the  play  in  silence  j 
and  did  not  applaud  until  the  fall  of 
the  curtain? 

"Do  you  really  consider  that  a  per- 
formance is  Improved  by  continual  in-  \ 
terruptiohs,     however      complimenUry  j 
they  may  be  to  the  actora  and  the 
author?  i 
"Do  you  not  think  that  the  natural-  ; 
nesti  of  the  representation  must  bo  do-  i 
stroyed,  and,  therefore,  your  own  pleas-  ' 
ure  greatly  diminished,  when  the  audi-  ; 
I  ence  insists  on  taking  part  In  It  by ; 
shouts  of  applause  and  laughter,  and 
the  actors  have  repeatedly  to  stop  act- 
ing until  the  nol.se  is  over? 

"Have  you  considered  that  In  all  good 
plays  tears  and  laughter  lie  very  close 
together,  and  that  it  must  bo  very  dl."!- 
tressing  to  an  actress  who  Is  trying  to 
keen  her  imacrlnatlon  fixed  on  pathetic 
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a  net  s  w  i 
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'  :    .tiona  to  hear  bursts    of  laug^hter 
dicing  out  at  something'  shs  Is  sup- 
jn  fed.  to  be  unconscious  of? 

"Do  you  know  that  even  when  there 
la  no  such  conflict  of  comlo  and  traflo, 
on  the  stagre.  the  strain  of  performing  Is  I 
greatly  Inoreased  If  the  performers  have 
to  attend  to  the  audience  as  well  as  to 
their  parts  at  the  same  time?  | 
"Can  you  not  Imagine  how  a  play 
which  has  been  rehearsed  to  perfection 
In  dead  silence  without  an  audience 
must  be  upset,  disjointed,  and  spun  out 
to  a  wearisome  lengrth  hy  an  audienc« 
which  refusea  to  enjoy  It  silently? 

"Have  you  not  noticed  that  If  you 
laugrh  loudly  and  repeatedly  for  two 
hour*,  you  get  tired  and  cross,  and  are 
sorry  next  momlne  that  you  did  not 
stay  at  home? 

"Win  you  think  me  very  ungrateful 
and  unkind  If  I  ten  you  that  though  you 
cannot  possibly  applaud  my  plays  too 
much  at  each  fall  of  thecurtaln  to  please 
me,  yet  the  more  applause  there  la  dur- 
ing: the  performance  the  angrier  I  feel 
with  you  for  spoUlog  your  enjoyment 
exid  my  own? 

"Would  you  dream  of  stopplngthe  per- 
formance of  a  piece  of  music  to  applaud 
•very  bar  that  happened  to  please  you? 
And  do  you  not  know  that  an  act  of  a 
play  is  intended,  Just  Uke  a  piece  of  mu- 
f>lc,  to  be  heard  without  interruption 
from  beginning  to  end? 

"Have  you  ever  told  your  sons  and 
douthtejg  that  little  children  should  be; 
Bfpn  and  not  heard?  And  have  you  everj 
how  nice  theatrictLl  perform- 
'lid  be,  and  how  much  sooner 
il  get  away  to  supper.  If  par-' 
'  theatre  would  follow  the  pre- 
srive  to  their  children  at  home? 
you  noticed  that  people  look 
nice  when  theysmlleorlook  pleased> 
ook  shockingly  ugly  when  they  roar 
wirli  laughter  or  shout  excitedly  or  sob 
loudly?   Smiles  make  no  noise. 

"Do  you  know  that  what  pleases 
r  !  >rs  and  authors  most  la  not  your 
Kjing,  hut  your  coming  to  see  the 
again  and  again,  and  that  If  you 
ijurselves  out  and  spoil  the  play 
interruptions  you  are  unlikely  to 
I  '  again? 

"Do  you  know  that  my  plays,  as  re- 
hearsed, are  Just  the  right  length;  that 
Ih.  nuite  as  long  as  you  can  bear;  and 
th;!f  if  you  delay  the  performances  by 
1' i.  J  laughter  you  will  make  them  half 
f        or  too  long? 

II  I  persuade  you  to  let  the  pei^ 
ince  proceed  Jn  perfect  silence  Just 
I'  I    I  nce  to  see  how  you  like  it.  The 
)rtpr\.-il3  win  give  you  no  less  than  five 
o|.poi  tunities    of   expressing    your  ap- 
proval of  disapproval,  as  the  case  may 
be.  I 
"And,  finally,  will  you  believe  me  to 
be  acting  sincerely  In  your  own  Interests 
in  this  matter  as  I 
"Your  faithful  servant, 

"THE  AUTHOR." 
This  led  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  re- 
mark:   "This,  we  should  say.  Is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  theatre  an 
author  has  written  to  protest  against  i 
his  audience's  incidental  laughter  and  ' 
applause.     We  have  never  known  an  ', 
cntlior  who  was  not  rendered  happy  by  | 
'lemonstrations.    The  writer  of  a  I 

■  11  which  was  verj'  popular  In  London 
a  few  years  ago  used  to  say  with  ecsta- 
sy to  his  friends,  You  should  Just  see 
liow  it  goes!  Why  you  can't  hear  half 
the  dialogue  for  the  laughter!"  Such  a 
treatment  of  'John  Bull's  Other  Island' 
would  apparently  move  Mr.  Shaw  to 
n  heel  a  quick-firing  gun  on  to  the  stage, 

■  nd  start  It  working  on  the  pit  and  stall. 
To  avoid  being  driven  to  any  such  pain- 
!ul  necessity  he  has  discharged  the 
above-quoted  battery  of  suggestions, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  their  lives,  the 
public  had  better  consider  with  some 
eeriousness." 

And  "J.  D.  S."  wrote  these  verses: 
G.  B.  S.  TO  THE  G.  B.  P. 
Ky  worka  are  Joy  (tor  tbtj  are  Shaw), 
Bnt  pray  restrain  the  loud  jruffaw, 

I  cannot  hear  It  rlartly; 
So,  tlckle<l  by  an  Irish  pen. 
Remember  to  be  EngHshiaeQ 

And  take  you  pleaanrei  sadly  i 


ten 
Wh. 
the  . 
Vierreii 


Mr.  Knoblauch 
and 


Edward  Knoblauch, 
when  he  was  in  Paris 
,  .         busied  with  the  pro- 

Mrs.  riske    ductlon  of  hip  "Kls- 
•net"  in  that  city,  was  invited  by  M. 
n,  dramatic  critic  of  Le  Temps,  to, 
in  article  for  that  Journal  about 
t',.   LhKatre  in  the  United  States.  I 
In  the  course  of  this  interesting  article 
which   was  duly  published  Mr.  Knob- 
'    I.  '   T7iade  this  allusion  to  Mrs.  Fiske's 

'  what  Belasco  has  done  in  the 
il  domain,  the  incomparable  ar- 
irs.  Fiske,  with  the  co-operation 
t-.e   sympathetic  director,  Harrison 
Grey  Fiske,  has  made  in  the  domain  of 
the  emotions.   Her  art  is  of  a  superior' 
•  I  nl'ty  to  that  of  Bela^co.  She  concerns 
f  less  with  the  material  detail,  but 
species  of  refinement  has  not  been' 
less  a  revelation  than  the  minute  pains 
of  Belaaco."  < 


Goethe's 

"Faust" 


Jir.  G.  D.  Gribble  con- 
tributed    to    the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  Jan.  4, 
'n  Pans  an  account  of  a  remark- 
.oduction  of  Goethe's  "Faust"  at 
pon,  Paris: 

lite  d'images  a  propos  de 
."  '  is  the  appreciation  of  an  em-i 
Paris  critic  of  M.  Antolne'a  newt 


•  ternal  poem  now|  '  IIUUi  the  northern  and  th« 
ai  -.h.;  t)deon.    It  seems  very  I  of- art    !•  —  .•  like  a  brief  .  a 

to  sum  up  the  Intention  of  the    ii,p  .,  ,  ,_  ,_  , 

which  Is  evidently  not  to  at-    m         ■  :    nis.^a.d  hL^L  hand?  ' 
vain  task    of    staging    the;    "Thus  once  reore  we  are  in  hte  studv 
.V,  but  rather  to  synthesis*!  the  hour  of  reckoning  approaches,  bui 
.1   nnoments  of    the    work,   by  the  intercession  of  the  famous  three 
irom  this  point,  M    An'  —  g   ^^nltenta  of  Scripture,  and  the  praver 
production  is  not  only  entirely  su  .f   'Una   Poenltentia.   otherwise  called 

tul,  but  even  illuminating.  In  a  series  Gretchen.'  to  quote  the  original  FauUf^ 
of  12  pictures,  the  essential  scenes  ofl  aonl  Is  ransomed  and  received'  Intn  thn 
the  first  part  and  a  suggesOon  of  tt^•\  celestial    presence.     It   Is  noteworthy 

.^nd  Of  the   tragedy    are    unrolled  |  d^^lcttTcVhX  h^e'av'en'  ^^^h^^^ 

J.O  inose  WHO/        )„  jhe  opening  prologue  the  cohcep- 


fldeUty  to  the  original 
lire  Intimate  with  Goethe's  poem  thesei 
scenes  are  full  of  suggestion;  to  those! 
who  are  not — and  they  must  necessarilyl 
be  in  the  minority  here — they  will  goj 
far  toward  pointing  out  the  true  aig-, 
niflcance  of  the  original,  as  well  asi 
helping  to  correct  the  erroneous  oon-J 
ceptiona  and  distorted  figures  of  the 
perennial  opera  of  Gounod,  misnamed 
'Faust.'  For  'Faust'  is  not  a  mere, 
tragedy  of  betrayed  innocence,  and! 
Marguerite  is  but  an   episode,  which 


tlon  of  heaven  appears  Lutheran.  The 
antithesis  is  Interesting  aa  a  sign  of 
an  artistic,  if  not  a  moral  evolution  In 
Goethe,  or  perhaps  an  Intentional 
blending  of  two  ideals. 

"The  Marguerite  of  MUe  Sylvie  la  a 
concpetlon  which  does  her  credit  as  an 
artist  and  aa  an  actress.  Nowhere  d'd 
she  force  the  note.  She  remained  from 
beginning  to  end  the  simple  child  of 
the  people,  chaste  until  her  senses 


begins  only  in  the  latter  half'  of  the'   f^^^  /°   "i®""   Passions,   and   then  all 


flrat  part  of  the  original  version. 

"The  opening  'Prologue  in  Heaven,' 
with  the  wager  between  the  Almighty 
and  Mephlstopheles,  gives  the  audience 
at  once  the  measure  and  note  of  the 
new  version.  The  Deity  is,  of  course, 
not  represented,  nor  is  He  merely  heard 
'oft,'  AB  is  the  case  in  the  German  pro- 
ductions. His  presence  is  made  per- 
ceptible by  a  large  rose  window  of 
I  stained  glass,  such  as  we  see  over  the 
j  portal  of  a  cathedral,  which  glows  with 
I  an  ardent  light  whenever  the  Divine 
Voice  speaks.  The  'action'  begins  with 
the  scene  of  the  Easter  morning  prome- 
nade. Under  a  massive  Gothic  arch, 
which  spans  the  stage,  we  see  a  vision 
of  mediaeval  Germany,  such  as  Ducrer 
has  portrayed— in  the  foreground  a  tav- 
ern and  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  background  the  turreted  walls  and 
gabled  roofs  and  spires  of  the  town. 
Then  again,  we  have  a  mellow- toned 
Rembrandt,  the  Interior  of  Faust's  study, 
a  reproduction  of  the  'Old  Philosopher' in 
the  Louvre.  The  famous  scene  in  Auer- 
bach's  cellar  would  seem  to  be  by  some 
Flemish  master,  with  its  brawling 
hilarity;  while  the  "Witch's  Kitchen,' 

A  glade  TiDhallowed  and  encbantedi 

As  e'er  l>e0eath  the  wauing  moon  waa  bannted 

By  wonum  wailing  for  her  demon-lover. 

reminded    one   of   Boecklln's  uncanny 

dream-visions." 

"The  six  scenes  of  the  second  act  are 
included  in  one  stage  picture  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  In  front  of  us  Dame 
Martha's  garden  slopes  towards  the  back 
ground,  with  a  -view  of  town  and  river 
in  the  distance.  On  the  left  is  Marguer^ 
ite's  house;  and  across  the  garden  is 
Martha's  window.  The  garden — one  of 
those  romantic,  shady,  untended  pas- 
tures of  delight — is  bounded  on  one  aide 
by  a  atone  wall,  which  separates  the 
stage  In  two  parts;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  a  narrow  winding  fiight  of 
steps,  such  as  abound  in  Montmartre,  for 
Instance,  forms  the  approach  to  the  gar- 
den. Down  this  flight  of  steps  Marguer- 
Its  will  presently  come  and  meet  her 
fate  at  the  shrine  where  Faust  accosts 
her.  This  disposition  is  ingenious  and 
simple,  for  it  enables  the  six  ensuing 
scenes  to  evolve  naturally  and  without 
effort  From  the  street  to  Marguerite's 
house,  then  to  the  garden  and  back  to 
the  street.  Is  but  a  few  steps  for  the  ac- 
tor, and  yet  the  milieu  of  each  scene  Is 
differentiated  with  clearness.  Only  once 
the  curtain  descends  during  this  scene  to 
mark  a  lapse  of  time  between  the  first 
love  scenes  In  the  garden  and  the  tragic 
se<juel,  ending  with  th«  death  of  Valen- 
tine. 

"The  acene  on  the  Brocken  which 
follows — the  famous  'Walpurgis  Night,' 
which  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  attempt  to  stage- 
Is  an  achievement  In  more  senses  than 
one.  Scenically  it  realizes'  the  'Wltches's 
Sabbath'  of  our  imagination,  and  artist- 
ically it  comes  very  near  to  the  ideal. 
Weird  figures,  grotesque  and  hideous, 
lewd,  half-nude  bacchantes  whirl  over 
the  chasms  whence  sulphurous  smoke 
is  seen  ascending,  while  the  equinoctial 
storm  shrieks  overhead,  reaching  a 
climax  when  the  master  of  the  unhal- 
lowed crew,  Herr  Urlan,  appears  aloft 
on  a  rocky  promontory  with  a  bishop's 
mitre  and  sacerdotal  robes,  surrounded 
by  his  infernal  accolytes.  It  is  a  bold 
attempt  to  realize  the  unrealizable,  and 
ends,  indeed,  as  the  scene  was  first 
conceived  by  Goethe,  the  present  ver- 
sion, with  Its  satirical  interpolations, 
being  in  the  manner  of  the  second  part, 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  which  is  still, 
and  will  probably  always  be,  a  mystery. 
The  scene  of  the  prison  is  the  one 
familiar  to  opera-goers. 

"Now  comes  a  brief  excursion  Into  the 
cosmos  of  the  second  part.  After  the 
poignant  tragedy  of  the  prison  scene, 
Mephlstopheles  has  brought  Faust  to  an 
arcadian  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
where  we  find  him  stretched  on  a  bank 
of  verdure.  Te  heal  him  of  the  remorse 
which  Is  gnawing  at  his  heart,  Mephlsta 
has  recourse  to  the  benignant  forces  of 
nature— not  a  very  devilish  proceeding! 
He  summons  the  sylphs  and  elves,  and  a 
host  of  tiny  white-robed  creatures,  with 
gossamer  scarves  and  bare,  twinkling  I 
feet,  rush  blithely  to  his  call.  This  scene  j 
alone  should  make  the  Odeon  Faust  a 
popular  success,  for  It  Is  difficult  to  im-  1 


instinct,  unquestioning,  accepting  her 
fate  with  the  resignation  of  her  kind, 
an  episode  and  yet  a  symbol,  and 
above  all,  every  Inch  a  sentient  wom- 
aa,  and  not  the  sentimental  coquette 
of  the  'Jewel  Song'  calibre.  Joumbe's 
Faust— a  Faust  a  la  Delacroix— Is  In- 
terestingly conceived,  very  galUc  In 
tenor,    but  always   distinguished.  Ho 


61  the  dMeuItfcB  fn  the  way  of' 
'la,  fern  me  seule'  is  not  encour  i    r,  r-    i : 
heroine,  left  to  her  own  res.  jr  .  - 
rather,  choosing  the  free  life  of  Paris 
Instead  of  the  cramped  routine  of  the 
country,  where  she  would  be  forced  to 
respect  the  prejudices  of  a  relative  of 
the  old  school,  finds  the  barriers  Insur- 
mountable without  the  aid  of  man— the 
particular  man   whom  sfas  eventually 
marries. 

"M.  Brieux,  evidently,  lias  no  lofty 
Opinion  of  the  average  man  of  business 
In  his  relations  with  defenceless  woman. 
Everywhere  Therese  meets  with  insult 
from  employers  in  her  search  for  work. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  case  is  over- 
stated, and  that  the  tyranny  of  man 
has  not  reached  such  despicable  depths. 
In  a  woman's  Journal  Therese  encoun- 
ters Jealousy  from  her  own  sex;*  in  an 
industrial  enterprise  for  women,  the 
hospitality  of  trade  unions.  But  though 
the  story  in  Itself  is  simple  and  the  con- 
versations natural  to  a  point  that  ap- 
proaches banality,  there  Is  a  wealth  of 
matter  in  the  discourses  that  Is  bewil- 
dertns.  The  author  touches  on  a  dozen 
'burning  topics' — on  sexual  relations,  on 
the  education  of  women,  on  personal 
liberty  ,  and  social  convention,  on  the 
Mansers  of  isolation,  on  the  drink  ques- 
tion and  even  on  flirting. 

"The  moral— there  must  surly  be  t 
moral — is  that  woman  should  not  at- 
tempt the  path  of  Independence  with 


falls  into  the  common  error  of  depict-  knowledge  of  its  dangers.  And 
Ing  the  Faust  of  the  first  scenes  as  ^^^Hi,  one  may  suppose  that  man  is 
one  bowed  down  with  age,  whereas  the  suggestion,  to  change  hU 
famous  doctor  is  by  no  means  the  ^'^^^  °^  ^"  cBL»e>.  M.  Brieux 
hoary-headed  sage.  Consequently  *°  gauntlet  of  Parisian  wit-  i 
throughout  the  first  scenes  the  note  of  excited  by  his  diatribes  against 
revolt  was  perceptiblv  lacking  The  society.  But  he  appears  to  take  little 
keynote  here  Is  to  be  found  In  Faust's  °^  criticism,  and  finds  probably 
own  words  to  Mephlsto:  'I  am  too  old  to  reward  in  the  applause  of  'the  sec- 
trifle,  too  young  to  he  beyond  desire  '  balcony.'  Yet  his  style  Is  not  to  bo 
"That  M.  Desfontaine's  Mephlstopheles  Practised  with  impunity. 


-woul  be  no  banal  perfomianofe 


foregone  conclusion  for  those  who  know  p'"g  the  year  well.  M.  Henri  Lavedan 
this  extraordinarily  gifted  artist,  one  of 
the  mst  Intellectual  personalities  on  the 
French  stage,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  versatile.  His  reading  of  the  part 
was  doubtless  based  on  the  Deity's  ref- 
erence to  him.  when  he  says  In  the  pro 


"The  Comedie  Francaise  la  not  begln- 


logue:  'Of  all  the  spirits  which  deny,  fi!?,' 
the  buffoon  Is  the  least  importune.*  It  is 


has  withdrawn  his  plays.  Including  the 
famous  'Marquis  de  Prlola,'  'Sire,'  and 
the  new  'Servir,'  and  M.  Le  Barpy  and 
Mile.  Prevost  are  now  engaged  at  Boule- 
vard houses.  M.  Jules  Claretle,  hwo- 
ever,  continues  to  smile,  for  has  he  not 
engaged  M.  Andre  Brule,  'the  matinee 
Thus  1913  win  contain  Its  com- 
pensations. 

"The  year  that  has  gone  out  with 
the  old  calendars  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  number,  if  not  the  quality,  of 
new  plays.  But,  though  there  are  few 
of  outstanding  merit,  there  are  equally 
few  which  are  hopelessly  bad.  The  evo- 
Uitlon  is  toward  a  good  general  level, 
were;  Another  reflection  is  the  short  life  of 


a  conception  which  has  the  merit  of  be 
ing  original  and  avoiding  the  pitfalls; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mordant  cynicism 
and  the  scathing  sarcasm  of  Mephisto's 
repartees  are  somewhat  lost.  The  make* 
up  of  this  excellent  actor  is  always  a 
thing  to  be  admired.  The  clap-trap 
adornments    of   the    opera  devil 

carefully    avoided       Agile,     mercurial,    the  favorite  author.   There  today,  he  Is 

?ontlne.«  M^nM"f f '  tomorrow-gone,  perhaps    io  lu! 

fontalnes  Mephlstopheles  comes  nearer  erature  or  Journalism.   It  Is  difficult  to 

to  the  intuition  of  the  author  than  thej  keep  one's  place  on  the  slippery  boards, 

average  one.  ,  even  when  it  has  been  gained  by  much 

It  IS  unavoidable  that  in  a  sjTithetIc  i  labor.   The  most  consistently  successful 

work,  such  aa  that  of  M.  Vedel,  the  dramatists  are  the  perpetual  collabora- 

adapter  of  Faust,  much  must  be  loat  j  tors,  MM.  de  Piers  and  de  Calllavet 

With,  however,  a  few  exceptlons-nota-  J,';^^  "^^HabRVr?'  thThrminnt 

bly  the  -'-™«fX'fo^rif  With'  Z  am^^'n^   "ti're  or'thr'l.^mur'con' 
evocation  of  the  earth-spirit  with  the  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^    ^j,^  Varietes. 
incantation  of  the  sinister  poodle-this      -Another  amazing  success  Is  "La  Prlae 
new  version  of  Faust  deserves  all  praise,  ^     3  ^oomT'   wMcH  ac^latM  i 

for  the  flavour  of  the  original  Is  main- 1 ^oom,  wmca  «cmunate«: 
ta,lned,  and,  if  the  verse  does  not  soar  I  with  wit  and  comprehension  of  life  a  la 
and  reverberate  with  the  timbre  of  the  |  Sacha  Guitry.    This  young  man,  who 


original,  it  at  least  expresses  very  faith- 
fully tbe  underlying  idea.  Not  the  least 
share  In  the  success  is  due  to  the  musi- 
cal part,  the  Interludes  being  bridged 
by  excerpts  from  the  most  notable  com- 
posers, who  have  been  inspired  by  Goe- 
the's masterpiece:    Berlioz,  Liszt,  Schu- 

I  mann,  Beethoven;  and,  strange  to  say, 

!  of  Gounoud  nothing  at  ail!" 


Is  not  yet  30,  has  established  a  record 
in  plays  that  make  the  public  laugh 
by  their  .whimsicality  or  gasp  at  the 
humalf  insight  displayed.  Essentially 
Parisian  In  his  conception  of  things  this 
precomous  genius  would  hardly  Interest 
the  playgoer  abroad,  who  would  be 
dlBconcerted,  probably,  by  his  irrever- 
ence and  audacity. 

"Though  some  of  the  old  names  no 
longer  draw— and  this  Is  true  of  artists 
as  well  as  of  dramatists— MM.  Batallle 
and  Bernstein  have  evidently  not  ex- 
hausted their  vogue.   The  first  Judgment 


Mr.  Dawbam's  Herald  recenUy 

gave    an    account  of 
Paris  Mr.     Brieux's  latest 

T  ii,  _  play.  Mr.  Charles  ,   _  .t  = 

Letter  Oawbam  in  his  letter  1  was  not  altogether  favourable  to  Lea 
from  Paris  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  I  Flambeau,'  in  which  M.  Batallle  demon - 
dlseusses  it  and  other  dramas.  |  strated  with  a  slow  dramatic  movement 

"The  second  balcony  has  not  always  the  weakness  of  a  great  man,  but  tne 
the  taste  of  orchestra  stalls.  It  Is  par-  Play  has  been  well  received  by  the  pub- 
tlcularly  so  bi  the  drama  that  deals  1  "c  M  Bernstein's  revised  and  re-writ- 
with  big  problems,  with  the  vital  ques-     ten  'La  Detour'  has  also  scored  a.^rea 


Uons  of  the  hour.  There  Is  no  man  who 
has  specialized  in  this  more  than 
Brieux.  Remember  the  lances  he  has 
broken  for  freedom  as  against  conven- 
tion and  social  hypocrisy  In  such  plays 
as  'Lea  Reraplacantes,'  a  satire  on  the 
mothers  who  delegate  their  duties;  'La 
Robe  Rouge,'  In  which  he  castigates  the 
magistrates  who  commit  crimes  against 
Justice  for  advancement,  and  'La  Ava- 
rles,'  In  which  Is  exposed  the  ravages 
of  a  social  evil.  Brieux,  notwithstand- 
ing his  attacks  on  neliglon  in  'La  f^oi,' 
has  the  temper  of  an  apostle.  He  is 
actuated,  perhaps,  by  an  atavic  faith. 

"To  others,  he  leftves  what  he  calls 
the  secrets  of  the  alcove.'  He  does  not 
spend  his  time  In  analyzing  tiny  emo- 
tions, in  probing  into  human  psychol- 
ogy, in  laying  bare  the  secret  openings 
of  the  feminine  heart.  Rather,  as  the 
man  posted  at  the  masthead,  he 
searches  the  horizon  and  rei>orts  his  ob- 
servations. His  method  has  Itg  advan- 
tages as  well  as  its  limit«.tlous.  In  the 
latter  is  to  be  placed  his  tendency  to 
preach— to  usurp  the  place  of  the  per- 
sonages—until  we  feel  inclined  to  say: 
"Drop  your  thesis  and  get  on  with  the 
story.'  But  the  two  are  inextricably 
bound.  You  cannot  have  the  one  with- 
out the  other,  the  preserve  without  the 


success.  Again  M.  Hervleu's  'Baga- 
telle,' condemned  by  many  of  the  critics, 
has  found  favour  with  the  playgoers  of 
the  Francals.  It  Is  more  than  ever  dif- 
ficult to  determine  what  does  or  does 
not  please  the  ultimate  Judges  of  the 
drama." 


Notes 

About  Music 


aglne  anything  more  genuinely  elfln  than  I   powder— but  sometimes  the  dose  Is  over- 
thls  ballet  of  sylphs,  danced  by  Miss  I  powering 
Lole  Fuller's  little  pupils.     The  brief 


evocation  of  Helen  of  Troy  and  the  an- 
tique world,  which  follows,  serves  but 
to  Indicate  the  trend  of  the  second  part, 
and  the  evolution  of  Faust  and  of  Ooethe 


powering. 

"In  his  latest  play  this  dramatic  hot- 
gospeller  lectures  us  on  the  new  woman. 
He  feels  that  new  impulses  are  stirring 
—Impulses  of  Feminism— towards  equal- 
ity of  t'le  serves;   but  tho    picture  he 


The  New  York 
critics  were  loud 
in  praise  of  Mr. 
anrl  the  Stage  Charles  Martin 
Loeffier's  quintet  played  at  a  Knelsel 
concert  in  that  <Sty  Jan.  14.  Mr.  Kreh' 
Mel  of  the  Tribune  wrote:  "It  has  not 
been  published  probably  because  It  no 
longer  speaks  the  composer's  artistic 
creed.  But  it  Is  beautiful  music,  full  of 
haunting,  exotic  loveliness,  soma  of 
which  is  one  to  Its  employment  of  melo- 
dies which  either  came  from  the  Orient 
or  were  Inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
East.  •  •  •  No  matter  what  the 
source  of  the  other  themes,  they  are 
fascinating  In  themselves  and  have  been 
made  thrice  fascinating  by  their  Ingeni- 
ous and  thoroughly  musical  treatment. 
The  five  instruments  sing  Incessantly 
and  it  was  a  sluggish  fancy  which  was 
not  stirred  into  activity  by  their  song 
last  night,  which  was  of  the  highest  or- 
der to  which  masters  of  the  loftiest 
form  of  music  can  give  utterance." 

The  music  of  novelists  has  for  long 
been  fair  game  for  the  musician,  and 
many  is  the  gibe  that  the  latter  has 
flred  at  the  former 
through  a  long  Ifn- 


Indeed.  I  once  sat 

ture  "n  the  sub.l»"-t,  j 


itilc-TTTh  I.  I  ;r,r  0UPt«d'  eiB-lnpIe 
"stupidity"  of  the 
i  novels.  Of  course 
-:mu  tiling  nunht.and  probably doM, 
' -cur  In  every  day  life.  whenBoevw  the 
1  'Tpmaker,  eo  to  speak,  does  not  itlck 
'  his  last.  But  whatever  the  rl«ht  and 
I't'ifj  wrong:  may  be,  I  c&nnot  refrain 
I'oin  quoting  two  examples  that  I  read 
m  a  novel  much  talked  of  a.  year 
or  two  ago.  Here  you  are:  "  'Listen 
to  this,"  said,  the  delighted  Paragot, 
Jiimpinif  on  his  feet  and  tucking  his 
fiddle  beneath  his  cliin.  And  there  in 
the  pure  dawn,  with  nothing  hut  God's 
sky  and  green  fields  around  us,  he 
Play6>d  Gounod's  'Ave  Maria,'  putting 
into  his  execution  all  his  Imaginative 
fervor,  and  accentuating  the  tremolo 
passages  in  a  vibrating:  ecstacy  which, 
to  Blanquette's  uncultured  soul,  was 
the  very  passion  of  music.  I  have'  since 
learned  that  the  greatest  violinists  do 
not  over-emphasize  the  tremolo."  Short- 
ly after  this  feat  the  "delighted  Para- 
got"  "advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
■f  randah,  ;ind,  as  a  solo,  played  I 
Stephen  Heller's  'Tarantella,'  which , 
crowned  his  triumphs!"  I  can  quite  be- 
lieve It.  I  freely  offer  these  contribu- 
tions to  the  aforesaid  lecturer;  they 
may  come  in  useful  when  he  is  about  to 
preparev  another  discourse  on  his  favor- 
ite subject  ot  novelists  and  music- 
Robin  H.  Legge  in  the  Dally  Tele- 
I  grtph,  (London.)  • 

Rip  and  Bosquet,  the  witty  authors 
1  of  the  latest  Parisian  "revue,"  entitled 
'Paris  Fin  de  "Regne,"  are  looking  for- 
ward with  dread  to  Jan.  17.   They  "nave 
already  ordered  a  supply  of  wet  towels 
and  long  drinks  for  that  fateful  eve. 
It  happens  that  one  of  the  scenes  in 
their  review  takes  place  at  the  Elysee, 
and    depicts    not    too    reverentially  a 
j  visit  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
ihe  President  of  the  Republic.  Now,  on 
[^tjie  17th,  M.  Fallieres  leaves  the  well- 
jraced  stage  of  the  Elysee.    He  must 
itlso,  it  follows,  quit  the  boards-of  the 
ifollcs-Bergeres,  and  who  is  to  succeed 
Wm  there,  as  at  the  Elysee?  MM.  Rip 
and  Bosquet,  not  having,  presumably, 
the  gifts  of  prophecy,  must  await,  like 
ordinary  people,  though  more  feverish- 
I  ly  than  most,  the  official  announcement. 
I  For   the   presidential   patter   must   be  | 
I  brought  up  to  character  and  the  data.  I 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

I  SUNDAY— Boston  Opera  Hoiiso,  8:15  P.  M. 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  i,'onoert  by  singers 
and  orchestra  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company 
and  Hans  Letz  of  tlie  Kn«l9el  Quartet.  See 
specifti  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:80  P.  M.  Concert  hy 
Miss  Elena  Qerhardt,  Aoprano,  and  Miss 
Vera  Barstow,  violinist.    See  special  notlco. 

I  UONDAT-^enway  Court,  3  P.  M".  Miss 
Terry's  second  concert  "Loo-Tlng,  Ctina," 
an  original  play  In  one  act  by  Jo«ph  Lin- 
don  Smith.  Characters:  D.  Seet,  Qretchen 
Seet,  Rebecca  and  Frances,  and  Mrs.  Dupe- 
Ever.  The  soene  represents  the  room  ot 
the  Beet  family  In  Hotel  Port  Arthur,  In 
Tientsin,  China. 

I  TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:16  P.  M.  George 
Copeland'3  third  piano  recital.  Mattheson. 
Air  and  Minuet;  Scarlatti,  Caprlcclo;  Mo- 
zart, Adnslo  from  Sonata  No.  6;  Beethoven, 
Sonata  "Appasslonata" ;  Moussorgsky,  Tab- 
leaux d'une  Exposition,  No.  6;  Debussy,  six 
pieces;  Albenlz,  Zortzicor  Grovlez,  Recuer- 
dos. 

IVEDNESDAT— Jordan  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Cham- 
ber concert  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton  Wltek 
and  Helnrich  Wamke.  Haydn,  Tlolln  con- 
certo in  C  major >iftrst  time  In  America); 
Handel-Brahms,  variations  for  piano;  Bach,  j 
sonata  No.  1,  for  'cello;  Schubert,  "Trout" 
quintet.  Messrs.  Noack.  Ferlr  and  Huber  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  assist. 
For  remarks  about  Haydn's  concerto,  see 
"Concert  Notes." 

Btelnert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Pianola  recital 
with  Mrs.  Gertrude  Holt,  soprano. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Sec- 
ond concert  ot  the  Ix)ngj-  Club,  Salnt-Saeus's 
Caprice  on  Danish  airs  for  flute,  oboe,  clar- 
inet and  piano;  Florent  Sehmitt,  Lied  and 
Scherzo  for  horn  principal,  piccolo,  flute, 
oboe,  BngUsh  horn,  two  clarinets,  horn  and 
two  bassoons  (first  time  here) ;  Weing-artner. 
Quintet  for  clarinet,  violin,  viola,  'cello  and 
piano  (first  time  here) ;  Pierne,  pastorale 
Tarie«  for  l^ute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bom,  two 
bassoons  and  trumpet.  Messrs.  Noack,  vio- 
lin: Perlr,  viola;  Warnke,  'cello,  and 
Helm,  trumpet,  will  assist. 

Stelnert  Hall,  8  P.  M.    Piano  recital  by  ' 
Ernest  Han'thome.    Bach,  Chromatic  Fan- ' 
tasy  and  Fugue;  Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  28;. 
Chopin,   Waltz  in   E  minor,   prelude  In  D 
minor,    Nocturne    in    E   major   and  Bar- 
carolle;    DebUBSy,     Ballade;  Paderewskl, 
Cracovlenne  Fanb 
Rhapsody. 


atasrtlque;  Llsat,  Hungarian 


FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  18th 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  See  spe- 
nial  notlne. 

SATUKDAY-^Symphotiy  Hall,  8  P.  M.  13th 
:ort  ot  the  Bostijn  Pymphony  Orchestra, 
Muck,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 


CITY  CONCERTS 

The  city,  of  Boston  will  give  three 
concerts  during  the  week.  William 
Howard,  conductor;  Louig  C.  Bison, 
lecturer. 

TUESDAY  ■EVENING.  .IAN.  21.  AT  8. 
CTiarlee  Sumner  School.  Roslindale. 

Overture,   "La  Dame  Bhjjiche"  Eoleldleu 

Llebesstfluester  (for  strings)  Andre 

Air  Do  Salome  from  "Herodiade  '  Massenet 

Miss  Dlvver. 
Fantasia   cn  themes  from   "Samson  and 

Delil.ih  •  Salnt4aena 

Fantasia  for  clarinet,  "Puritani"  Bass! 

Mr.  Arey. 

"Petite  Marche,"  from  the  suite  "GUan-  - 

ella"  Laconis 

Song,  "Crhanson  provencale"  Dell'Acqua 

Miss  Dlvver. 
Waltz  from  the  ballet  "Dcrnsroeschen" 

Tschalkowsky 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  22,  AT  8. 
Dorchester  Higrh  School. 

Godard  Allegro  moderate,  Trio,  op.  72 

Mrs.  Hilton,  Mrs.  Brooks,  Mr.  Webster. 

Rubinstein  "The  AiTi" 

Parks  "A  Dreatn" 

Huhn  ."Invictue" 

Howard  White. 

Wagner.  Wllhelml  "WalUher's  PpelgHed** 

Mrs.  Hilton. 

Chaminade  Lento.  Trio.  op.  M 

rhamliisde  Presto  legglfro.  Trio.  op.  11 

Van    Goens  Tarautelle 

l)v  ir,rk  Waldesruhe 

'111  Chanson  Napolitain* 


I   "Israfel" 

!  I  ..cion  and  Night" 

1.  .  I    .  li  Gordon's  Men" 

Hu\ii)i'l  Uliit". 

Godard  MliBro  \U-ace.  Trio,  op  ;j 

FRIDAT  EVW.'ING.  JAN.  24,  AT  S. 
Franklin  Union  Hall.  Boston. 

nir-rt  irf  from  "Thn  M.igle  Klute"  Mozart 

■  Hr,  ,i  Mystloa"  I  for  siring  iit!artet).SInlg«gl la 

Aria,  "Prayer,"  from  "Rl''nzt"  Wagner 

Mr.  FIchtner. 
Symphony  1b  B  minor.  Allegro  Modera-to 

Schubert 

Allegretto  and  Finale,  from  Concerto  in  A 

miiior    for  'cello  Salnt-Sacni 

Mr.  Goldstein. 
"Petite   Marche,"    from    the   eulte  "Gl- 

tancllH"  Leconie 

Song,  "The  Ert  King"  Lowe 

Mr.  Frchtner. 
"Morris    Dance."    from    suite  "Henry 
viu."  Oermm 

There    was    Dr.    Downle,    Professor  of 

I.oKomaohy.  He  could  say  nothing  In  more  ' 
words  than  any  man  of  his  generation. 
His  toit-book  on  the  "Art  of  Obscuring 
Issues"  had  passed  tlirough  ten  or  twelve 
editions,  and  wa»  In  the  hands  ^of  aW 
pirants  for  academic  distinction.  He  had 
earned  a  high  reputation  for  sobriety  ot 
judgment  by  Tosolutaly  refusing  to  have 
deflnlte  views  on  any  subject;  so  safe  a 
man  was  he  coniidered,  that  while  still 
quite  young  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
lucrative  post  of  Thinker  In  Ordinary  to 
the  Royal  Family^  

Great  Scottl 

As  the  World  Wags ; 

I  supposed  you  had  finished  the  cricket 
controversy  some  days  since,  but  as  I 
notice  In  this  ^morning's  paper  another 
essay  on  this  subject,  I  venture  to  ado 
still  further  to  the  discussion  by  quoting 
from  Walter  Scott's  story  of  "The 
Monastery."  In  a  recent  re-reading  of 
this  novel.  I  found  In  chapter  26  the 
word  "cricket"  used  as  an  adjective: 
"The  boy  lingered  long  enough  to  allow 
his  substitute  Tibber  Tacket  heartily  to 
tire  of  her  own  generosity  and  of  his 
cricket-footstool  by  the  side  of  a  huge 
Are."  F. 

Watertow  i,  Jan.  14. 

"Cricket-stool"  is  a  compound  noun 
found  In  the  works  of  various  authors 
about  1700. 

"A  Reader"  in  West  Falmouth  writes: 
"In  our  kitchen,  since  my  earliest  re- 
collection, has  stood  the  little  yellow 
cricket,  made  of  wood,  oblong  In  shape, 
and  sides  partially  boxed  in." 

And  this  Is  positively  the  last  word 
about  cricket ;  positively  the  last  chirp. 

Looking  Forward. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  May  you  introduced  me  to 
"Phoenlxiana"  and  I  am  pleased  to  state 
I  was  able  to  obtain  a  copy  signed  by 
Capt.  Derby. 

In  this  "suffragette  movement"  I 
would  call  to  your  notice  his  remarks 
on  page  148,  lines  7  to  17  as  appropriate 
to  the  present,  although  now  more  than 
50  years  old. 

Boston.  F.  H.  B. 

"Ladles,"  said  the  President,  "you  are 
aware  of  the  object  of  this  meeting.  Tied 
down  by*  the  absurd  prejudices  of  soci- 
ety; trammelled  by  the  shackles  of  cus- 
tom and  of  unworthy  superstition,  we 
have  found  It  necessary  to  form  our- 
selves into  a  society,  where,  free  from 
the  Intrusion  of  execrable  man,  aloof 
from  his  jealous  scrutiny,  whether  as  1 
father,  brotiier,  or  that  still  more  objec- 
tionable character  of  husband,  we  may 
throw  oft  restraint,  exert  our  natural 
liberty,  and  seek  relief  from  the  tedious 
and  odious  routine  of  duty  imposed  upon 
ug  in  our  dally  walk  of  life." 

I   

\  The  Daily  Anecdote. 

!  Lodowicke,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburge, 
celebrating  a  solemne  feast  at  a  towne 
called  Caluen,  Invited  many  of  the 
worthie  cltisens  to  make  merrle  with 
him:  the  place  for  their  joyaltle  was  the 
great  hall  wherein  Judiciall  causes  were 
appointed  to  be  discussed.  Here  after 
the  banquet  ended  they  fell  a  dancing, 

men  and  women  mixtly  together,  such  a 
i  ridiculous  roundelay,  and  such  a  multi- 
tude, that  what  with  the  weight  of  their 
bodies,  or  rather  the  indignation  of  God 
against  them  for  this  scurrilous  and  Im- 
modest behaviour,  the  beames  of  the 
house  began  to  cracke  and  threaten  a 
certalne  Tuine;  whereat  the  Archbishop, 
affrighted,  caught  hold  by  a  faire  dame, 
and  began  first  to  goe  downe  the 
stayres;  but  the  steps  afore  loosened,  as 
soone  as  he  trode  upon  them,  tumbled 
downe,  and  he  and  his  coasort  headlong 
wilhall,  and  were  crushed  in  pieces. 
And  thus  he  that  was  prlncipall  of  the 
feast  and  sport,  was  made  an  example 
1  to  all  the  rest  ot  the  Lord's  vengeance, 
because  he  dishonored  his  calling  and 
i  profession  by  such  lewd  and  light  be- 
ihavlour;  and  this  was  one  goodly  eftect 
of  dauncing. 


"Phony"  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tho  cant  term  "phony"  Is  probably  of 
simpler  derivation  than  -Mr.  Wlther- 
spoon  thinks.  Consider  the  expression 
"Shoving  the  queer,"  which  refers  to 
queer  or  "funny"  money— <;ounterfeit. 
When  suspicious,  one  says:- "It  may  be 
all  right,  but  it  looks  funny,"  -without 
Implying  anything  comic.  "Phony"  Is 
a  Yiddish  dialect  pronunciation  of 
"funny,"  that's  all.  Like  other  slang 
of  a  similar  origin,  it  has  crept  into  the 
colloquial  terminology  of  New  York  and 
thence  abroad.  HEN  DOWST. 

Boston,  Jan.  17,  1913. 


Foot  Stoves. 

\^  t'n    World  Wags: 

to  crickets,  the  subject  seems 
'  i  led  There  Is  an  adjunct,  however, 
I  :  has  not  been  written  of:  The  foot 
,■  a  great  comfort  In  cold  weather 
t(,  the  occupant  of  the  pew  of  a  coun- 
try church.  I  have  one,  retained  from 
ttu  church  of  my  boyhood  in  Vermont. 
In  a  wooden  frame  Is  a  P^f^^^ted  t  n 
box  a  foot  square  and  six  Inches  high, 
insido  a  sheet  Iron  pan  withdrawn 
throtigh  a  door.  The  chiirch  wa.=  heated 
by  two  large  stoves  near  the  entrance 
door  in  which  wood  was  burned,  me 
toot 'stoves  were  collected  and  placed 
near  the  stove,  and  as  the  owners  en- 
tered were  filled  with  coals  and  ta^en 
to  the  pew.  ^-  ^-  ^■ 

Newton.  ,  , 

We  have  seen  foot  stoves  made  of 
soapstone. 

True  Hospitality. 

When  the  late  King  Leopold  visited 
King  Edward  at  Marlborough  House  he 
complained  of  discomfort  In  bed,  for 
he  was  6  feet  4  inches  and  the  bed 
was  of  ordinary  size.  The  generous  host 
at  once  ordered  a  seven-foot  brass  bed- 
stead for  His  Royal  Nibs.  Many  guests 
1  In  this  country  sleep  uncomfortably  in 
I  sumptuously  equipped  houses.  The  bed 
is  too  short;  there  Is  a  ridge  in  the 
middle;  there  is  a  hollow  in  the  mid- 
dle- the  mattress  is  queer;  the  blankets 
and  comforter  do  not  come  up  to  the 
neck  A  hostess  before  she  Invites 
friends  should  sleep  In  every  guest 
room,  so  that  the  question  In  the  morn- 
ing, "I  hope  you  slept  well?"  be  not 
one  of  bitter  Irony. 
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MISS  GERHARD! 

i  Miss  Elena  G<*hardt  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon,  in  Symphony  Hall. 
She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Vei-a  Barstow, 
violinist.  Erich  Wolff  and  Carl  Lam- 
son  were  the  accompanists.  The  pro- 
!gram  was  as  followers:  Schubert,  "Der 
Wanderer  an  den  Mond,"  "Das  Fischer- 
madchen,"  "Vor  Meiner  Wlege";  Schu- 
mann, "Wer  Machte  dich  so  krank," 
"In's  Freie";  Brahms,  "O  Nachtigail, 
dein  suesser  schaal,"  "Standchen,"  "An 
eine  Aeolsharfe,"  "Blinde  Kuh,"  "Sap-| 
phisclie  Ode,"  "O  liebliche  Wangen"; 
Wolf,  "Gesang  "..^eyla's,"  "Bescheidene 
Liebe'"  "Die  Zigeunerin";  Strauss, 
"Meinen  Kinde,"  "Standcher,"  "Cacilie"; 
Miss  Gerliardt.  Von  Ku^its,  "Album- 
blatt";  Kreisler,  "Caprice  Vlennois; 
Wilhelmj-Schubert,  "Ave Maria";  Hubay, 
Zephyr;  Paganini,  Concerto  in  B  minor; 
Miss  Barstow.  K.lV' 

The  Herald  haa  often  praised  Mi.ss 
Gerhardt's  Incomparable  art  as  a  singer 
of  lleder.  Never  were  the  superlative 
qualities  of  this  art  more  fully  revealed 
than  yesterday  afternoon.  The  singer 
was  In  fine  voice,  while  haunting  beauty 
of  tone,  finished  phrasing  and  delicacy 
in  the  use  of  nuances  ■\vere  among  the 
many  features  of  an  admirable  per- 
formance. 

There  was  variety  in  the  matter  of 
interpretation,  impressive  delivery  and 
the  artistic  sobriety  wnich  in  moments 
of  dramatic  significance  as  -n'ell  as  those 
of  a  more  tenderly  emotional  nature  is 
eloquent  without  overexaggeratlon  or 
hysteria.  Miss  Gerhardt's  accompani- 
ments were  excellently  played  by  Mr. 
Wolff. 

Mi.ss  Barstow,  who  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston,  is  a  young  woman 
of  indisputable  talent  and  praiseworthy 
attainments.  Her  tone  is  round,  full 
and  mellow,  her  technic  is  commenda- 
ble, and  she  plays  with  evident  poise 
and  fluency.  As  an  interpreter  she  is, 
as  yet,  conventional  rather  than  inter- 
esting. 

An  audience  of  good  size  gave  hearty 
expressions  of  its  pleasure,  and  both 
singer  and  violinist  were  generous  in 
adding  to  the  program. 


tnitli  efCoctive^iftpression,  but  eVen  mh' 
virile  voice  could  not  put  strength  Into 
the  Mozart  arias,  which  suffered  sor.ie- : 
what  by  their  place  on  the  program.  Mr. 
Lankow  gave  the  Impression  of  reserves  j 
of  power,  which  made  his  emphasm  all 
the   more  effective.    He   was  enthusl- 
fi>;lUally  received,  and  responded  twice 
to  the  demands  ot  tlio  audience.  | 
Mr.  Letz  showed  himself  a  skilful  vio- 
linist with  facile  technique  and  sympa 
thetiA  expression.    He  played  the  inlfi 
imlnable  Fantasia  with  musicianally  care 
and  agreeable  effect.   He  ««^"^f/°  J^,' nd 
an  intense  feeling  for  the  ^uslc  behind 
a   somewhat    impassive   exterior  Air 
I  Britt  conducted  during  this  """^^er,  and 
was  evidently  handicapped  by  the  or- 
chestra's unfamiliarity  with  ^^e  «olois'^ 
The  quartet  had  a  more  agreeable 
task  than  at  a  previous  and 
the  Brahms  "Lleder"  were  sung  with 
dash  and  emphasis,  but  with    oo  lttle 
apparent  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the 

^°m/'  Caplet  is  making  progress  with 
the  orchestra.  Havel's  "0"™'?^!  J^""' 
diree  which  was  played  at  these  con- 
certs'two  weeks  ago.  ,«5-'eloped  dignity 
and  an  elusive,  appealing  Pathos,  The 
orchestra  seeded  to  understand  lU 
work  better  both  In  this  and  In  the 
Sebussy  number.  Chabrler's  clean 
crashing,  manly  overture  was  given  a 
.splendid  performance. 

Unseasonable  weather  made  the  audi- 
ence small,  but  there  was  no  lack  of 
appreciation. 

I    Have  T«u  ever  thought  how  short  your  life  . 
I  Is?    I  mean  your  coneolous  life  7  Seldom 
more  than  20  years  at  the  utmost.    Twenty  j 
active  -working  years,  and  you  have  reached  I 
the  grand  climacteric.    Before  25  or  30  you  | 
are  mentally  a  pulp;  after  60  begins  the  re- 
turn to  the  traits  ot  your  Individual  tribe  or 
[family.     The  mental  gait  slackens;  It  Is  a  . 
happy  period,  for  the  biting,  burning  passions 
that  urged  the  wheels  around  have  be^un  to  | 
lose  their  glow.    You  are  billeted,  ticketed, 
described,  clajsslfled  and  understood.  You  wUI 
I  do  nothing  after  80  that  can  surprise  us. 
Your  style  may  become  more  polished ;  your 
art  finer,  bat  you  have  done. 

In  Society. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tou  may  remember  that  I  obtained  In 
New  York  last  fall  a  new  swallow  tall 
coat,  trousers  and  waistcoat  to  go  with 
it,  and  two  white  waistcoats,  for  the 
purpose  of  lecturing  this  season.    I  was 
measured  for  the  suit,  sir.  It  was  not 
ready-made,  in  spite  of  the  whispers  of  j 
certain  envious  and  flatulent  rivals.  Ii 
may  also  say  that  the  suit  becomes  me  i 
and  as  Zerllna  sings  In  "Fra  Dlavolo" 
before  the  looking-glass,  my  flgtire  ls| 
not  much  amiss.  i 
Although  I  am  not  addicted  to  social  I 
diverslonvs,  as  balls,  receptions,  formal 
dinners,  for  any  pleasure  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  I  am  often  seen  in  the  par- 
lors and  at  the  dining  tables  of  our 
"best  people"  and  numbered  among  the 
prominent  guests  at  functions  In  clubs 
and  public  halls,  for  I  feel  it  my  duty 
as  an  earnest  student  of  sociology— we 
are  all  students  Ull  we  die,  and  perhaps 
afterwards— to  collect  material  for  my 
colossal  work,  even  at  great  personal 
discomfort.    My  new  suit  has  been  a 
comfort  to  me,  and  yet  of  late  an  ir- 
regularity in  dress  has  caused  me  mor- 
tification. 


The  eighth  Sunday  orchestral  con 
cert  'was  given  yesterday  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House,  Mr.  Lankow,  basso, 
and  Mr.  Hans  Letz,  second  violinist  of 
the  Knelsel  quartet,  were  the  soloists, 
and  iMmes.  Fisher  and  Gauthier  and 
Jlessrs.  Diaz  and  .Sampieri  sang  in 
quartet.  Mr.  Andre-Caplet  conducted 
and  Messrs.  Straram  and  Strony  were  at 
the  piano.  The  program: 

"Gwendoline"  overture  Chabrier 

Two  arms  from  "The  M.-igin  Flute".... Mozart 

Mr.  Latikow. 
Scotch  Fantasia  tor  violin  and  orchestra 
I  Bruch 
I  Mr.  Letz. 

Prelude  a  L'Apres  Midi  D'un  Faune.  .Debussy 

Llebeslitder    Brahms 

Quartet. 

'pavane  Pour  Une  lufaute  Defunte  Havel 

,  a— Tomorrow   Strauss 

b— To  Music  Schubert 

!   c— Group  from  Tartarus  Schubert 

Mr.  Lankovv, 
March''  Hongroise,  from  "The  Damnation 

;    ot  Faust"  Berlioz 

i  It  was  a  program  of  sufficient  variety 
and  uneven  in  Interest.  Mr.  ,  Lankow 
was  wholly  admirable  in  the  songs, 
handling  his  voice  with  skill  and  singin- 


The  Fatal  Sleeve. 

When  I  was  at  college  I  was  never 
wholly  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
Did  I  wear  a  new  suit,  of  good  mate- 
rial and  well  cut?    Either  my  boots 
yawned  or  were  run  down  at  the  heel, 
or  my  hat  excited  the  Impudent  ques- 
tioning of  observing  boys  in  the  street. 
Since   then  I  never  have  been  com- 
pletely and    at  the    same    time  -well 
dressed.    Often  when  men  and  women  , 
gazed  at  me  admiringly,  I  was  con-  j 
scious  of  the  fact  that  my  linen  shirt. 
Immaculate  in  front,  waa  nothing  but  , 
rags  behind;  or  as  I  shot  a  cuff  with  a 
sweeping  and  romantic  gesture  I  saw 
that  it  was  cracked  and  black  at  the  | 
rim.    But  in  last  December  I  thought 
that  I  was  fully  equipped;  that  there 
was  no    out;    even  my    white   gloves  ■ 
fitted  me.  " 

.Alas,  for  the  pride  of  man!    On  the 
I  7th  of  JanuatT  as  I  was  conversing  with 
'  an  English  visitor,  a  lady  with  a  com- 
manding   and    aristocratic     nose— her 
grandfather  was  a  Bishop  and  her  de- 
ceased   husband    was    an  Honorable! 
Something   or  other— I   saw  her  eyes 
fixed  on  my  left  coat  sleeve.     To  iny 
horror  the  sleeve  of  my  undershirt  had 
crawled   down  beyond  the  cuff. 
I  at  once  called  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Axabel  a 
Blank's  attenUon  to  an  Impresslonistlo 
water  color  and  coined    an  epigram, 
■while  I  poked  the  sleeve  up  ™y  a'"^^ 
The    sleeve    obstinately    returned,  aa 
'  though  it  wished  to  see  the  sights,  Uie 
cominy.  especially  the  Lady  ArabeUa- 
1     Naturally  senslUve  and  shy.  I_>e«  th^ 
house.    Some  days  afterwards  I  heard 
that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Blank  had  asked  why 
all  distinguished  sociologists  were  care- 
less in  their  dress. 

I  write  you  on  the  20th.  For  18  days 
I  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  my  un- 
dershirt sleeves  from  crawling  out  upon 
mv  wrists.  In  the  morning  I  turn  them 
back  above  the  elbow.  I  have  pinned 
them  back  with  safety  pins.  One  mom- 
lins  I  glued  a  sleeve  with  mucilage.  I 
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!i;ive  tried  everything  but  Burgeon's  plas- 
ter. And  all  precautions  have  been  to  n 
avalL  As  I  write,  the  sleeve  looks  up  i 
me.  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  Is  not 
the  sleeve  of  Jan.  7. 

In  my  youth  I  read  about  the  shirt  of 
how  It  brought  Hercules  to  his 
and  apotheosis.  Some  have 
thouprht.  that  this  shirt  prefigured  the 
starchedXabomlnatlon  to  which  we  all 
submit;  but  what  Is  the  poisonous  shirt 
of  NesBUs  to  the  diabolically  refractory 
shirtsleeve  that  brings  humiliation 
worse  than  death? 

HERKISOER  JOHNSON. 

Blossom  court. 


Two  Questions. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

wni  you  kindly  tell  mo  who  Helda 
was,  or  is?  I  have  heard  recently 
about  "Helda"8  apples,  which  keep  eUlve 
the  God  In  one."  I  am  nonplussed.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  she  does  not  work  In 
a  department  store. 

And  why,  please,  do  I  contlntially  And 
"fantasle"    instead   of   "fantalsle"  on 
il  programs?    As  well  as  I  can 
I  ;  1   'Ut  the  former  word  does  not  exLst 
in  the  French  tongue. 
\  QUABRBUS. 

Boston,  Jan.  19. 

We  regret  to  say  we  do  rot  know 
Helda.  Is  it  cheaper  to  buy  h6r  apples 
by  the  barrel?  At  present  we  are  pay- 
ing five  cents  apiece  for  apples  that 
are  often  disappointing. 

Program  French  and  hotel  blll-of-far<» 
French  are  alike  wonderful.  "Fanta- 
sle" is  not  French,  but  It  has  been  an 
accepted  variant  In  English  of  "fan- 
tasy." Thus  in  Morley's  "Introduction 
to  Music"  (1597)  we  find:  "Tlie  chiefest 
kind  of  muslck  which  is  made  without 
a  dittle  is  the  fantasle,  that  is,  when 
a  musician  taketh  a  point  at  Ills  pleas- 
ure, and  wresteth  and  tumeth  it  as  he 
I  list."  So  Plaj'ford  in  1574  spoke  of  "fan- 
tasies." 


Miss  Frieda  Hempel  as 
Rosina. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTOX  OPERA  HOUSE:  Rossini's 
"II  Barblere  dl  Slvlglia."  Mr.  Moran- , 
zonl  conducted.  I 
T     '•r.nte  D'Almariva..  ..  .Mr.  McCoimaclt 

,,io   Mr.  Tavecclua 

I   Frieda  Hempel 

„  ■  ■ '  ■   Mr.  Fnrnari 

.Mr.  Marcous 
.  .  .Mr.  Pulctnl 
i  ,  I  ..Miss  Leveroni 

Wliaf  a  i  lPasure  it  was  to  hear  oper- 
atic music-  acain:  Not  -realistic"  music; 
not  ■■atmospheric"  music;  not  "psycho- 
logical" music;  but  real  music  that  (lows 
spontaneously,  music  that  came  without 
thought  or  labor  nearly  a  hundred  years 
:  ago  from  one  of  the  great  melodists 
of  the  world. 
And  here  is  an  opera  that  does  not 
1  depend  on  elaborate  stage  settings,  rich 
i  rotumes,  or  even  a  famous  coloratura 
.  r.    Many  years  ago  1  saw  a  pey- 
^nce  of  Rossini's  opera  in  a  littie 
u.nian    theatre.     The    orchestra  was 
.small  and  not  made  up  of  virtuosos. 
The    singers    were    not  conspicuous. 
Rosina  sang  some  simple  song  In  the 
I{*son  scene.   But  the  singers  were  born 
ooTTipdiani?.   They  sang,  as  the  orchestra 
'    v\th  gusto.   The  audience— each 
knew  the  music  by  heart— 
_        il  them  and  was  sympathetic. 
And  we  all  remembered  gratefully  the 
name  of  Rossini. 

Another  pleasure  in  hearing  this 
opera  comes  from  reminiscences  and 
comparisons.  Was  there  ever  a  Rosina 
I'ke  Adellna  Patti?  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  back  so  far.  Many  worsen 
have  delighted  aulience.s  in  Boston  by 
the  archness  of  their  coquetry  and  by 
the  beauty  of  their  song.  Was  there 
over  a  fairer  apparition  of  youthfulness, 
1 and  high  spirits  than  Lydia  Llp- 
•-ka? 

las.   we   all   have   seen   and  heard 
I  '.u  the. last  20  years  women  who 
ve   to   be  light   footed,   fresh  and 
tnish   in   spite   of   the  respectable 
inrls   of   flesh    that   encourage  the 
..thv  of  middle  age.    They  w^re  In- 
tigable;  they  ran  runs  and  trilled 
^   but  the  runs  and  trills  were  not 
f  of  the  earlier  and  slighter  years, 
,  no.<iina  v.as  then  cider  and  more 
I  .Id  than  the  sorely  tried  countess  In 
J  ill-  Marriage  of  Figaro." 
Last  night  Miss  Frieda  Hempel  sang 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  Fortunate- 
for  us  she  came  before  she  was  bul- 
before  her  voice  was  traditional. 
\  oice  Itself  Is  a  fine  one.   It  Is  warm 
.<>  middle  register  and  of  plea.slng 
V  in  the  upper  part.    It  is  a  voice 
oral  compass;  it  is  smooth  and  the 
-  are  even.    Miss  Hempel  is  wlde- 
1  nown  as  a  coloratura  singer,  but 
•    :s  much  more  than  that.    Her  ex- 
M      <    upper  register   is  brilliant,  but 
r  .  ■  fit  the  expense  of  the  other  tones^ 
It,    iiravura  measures  her  staccato  Is 
,  ■    -'alllne  and  of  flawless  Intonation. 
II      trill  might  be  much  better.  Her, 
~  are  smooth,  without  gaps  in  as- 
.    ling  or  descending  passages.  She 
■         with  rare  and  delightful  ease. 

recitative  she  has  the  requisite  flu- 
and  lightness.   She  gave  both  mu- 
ii  and  rhetorical  emohasls.    In  sus- 


to!,,.  ,  i'^;,'^!"'   ^-  a-^  IT'"- 

she  sli.jU'.a  -.cr.-plf  iiil.->ti-«^3S  ot  the  loii  = 
line  and  the  sweeping  phrase. 

Her  face  is    moble    and  expre«alve. 
rlP!i9ing  to  the  eye,  a  face  that  Is  In 
'      crent.  not  merely  a  mask  with  tt 
.smile  of  a  ballet  dancer.  Sh«  carri' 
herself  gracefully;  she  is  not  extra\  ; 
gant  In  gesture;  she  knows  the  value 
repose  that    is  still    significant.  11. 
RoBlna  was  not  a  hoyden,  not  a  simper- 
ing coquette.    Many  singers  forget  thaj 
Dr.  Bartolo's  ward  was  a  girl  of  fam- 
ily, high  bred.  This  Rosina  had  a  sense 
of 'lyimor;  she  was  coquettish,  petulant, 
roguish,  but  never  a  soubrette. 

iix,.4he  lesson  scene  Miss  Hempel  sang 
ArMtl's  "II  Bacclo,"  and  the  old  waltz 
revived  memories  of  celebrated  singers, 
of  voices  long  ago  choked  by  dust,  of 
the  composer  who  came  here  In  the 
foi-tles  with  the  Havana  Company  and 
was  -for  many  years  the  great  visiting 
operatic  leader. 

Mr.  McCormack's  oily,  beautiful  and 
flexible  voice  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  ftorid  music  of  the  Count.  In  the 
opening  air  he  fell  for  a  moment  below 
the  true  pitch,  but  after  that  his  sing- 
ing was  delightful.  Rather  stiff  and 
with  perfunctory  gesturing  in  the  first 
act,  he  did  not  overdo  the  drunken 
entrance,  and  as  the  singing  teacher  he 
displayed  unexpected  lightness.  His 
treatment  of  recitative  was  especially 
happy.  In  the  singing  lesson  he  had  the 
courtesy  to  abstain  from  idle  and  silly 
tricks  as  the  accompanist;  tricks  In 
which  certain  tenors  have  Indulged  for 
the  sake  of  exciting  foolish  laughter  to 
the  Injury  ot  those  who  took  the  part 
of  Rosina. 

Mr.  Marcoux's  Don  BasiUo  is  as 
anjusing  as  it  was  last  year.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  him  again  in  music 
that  Is  within  his  natural  vocal  range. 
The  Impersonation  is  strongly  marked, 
not  wholly  free,  however,  from  exag- 
geration, and  for  some  there  was  too 
much  "detail"  in  the  Interpretation  of 
Rossini's  noble  air. 

Mr.  Tavecchia's  Don  Bartolo  was,  as 
ever,  admirable.  Mr.  Fornarl's  Chatty 
Figaro  Is  well  known  in  Boston.  He 
was  loudly  applauded  after  his  animated 
and  voluble  performance  of  "I.Argo  al 
factotu.-n." 

The  opera  on  We-Jnesday  night  will 
be  "I  Giolelli  della  Madonna,"  with  the 
cast  of  the  first  night. 


CECJLIA  LOFTUS 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Clever  Imitations  of  Popular 
Actors  Chief  Feature 


of  the  Bill.  ^.flA' 


X 


Cecilia  IiOftus— It  was  Clssle  Loftus 
when  she  first  appeared  in  Boston  at  the 
Music  Hall  back  in  1895— is  once  again 
in  Boston,  playing  a  limited  engage- 
ment of  one  week  as  the  head-liner  of 
the  B.  F.  Keith  bill.  In  her  tremen- 
dously successful  stage  careei*  Miss 
IjOftus  has  jumped  from  the  music  hall 
and  vaudeville  to  the  playing  of  Shake- 
spearean roles  and  even  to  the  singing 
of  gran(^pera,  and  back  again  several 
times.  She  has  been  Marguerite  In  Sir 
Henry  Irving'*  production  of  "Faust," 
Viola  la  E.  H.  Sotherns  "Twelfth 
Night''  and  Ophelia  In  "Hamlet."  She 
was  successfud,  too.  In  all  of  them,  but 
Miss  Loftus  each  time  returns  to  the 
vaudeville  stage,  finding  that  It  gives 
the  best  scope  for  her  remarkfcble  versa- 
tility and  skill  in  mimicry. 

Several  years  ago  Miss  Loftus  was 
credited  with  declaring  in  Chicago  that 
Boston  audiences  were  the  coldest  and 
most  difficult  to  entertain  of  any  before 
which  she  had  ever  appeared.  Last 
night  she  m^s  given  a  warm  welcome 
and  the  audience  was  genuinely  en- 
thusiastic over  her  true  Imitations  of 
noted  stage  folk.  And,  as  the  crowning 
masterpiece,  she  concluded  with  an  imi- 
tation of  Maude  Allan  in  some  of  the 
latter' s  Grecian  dancing,  appearing  upon 
the  stage  in  flowing  robes  of  white  with 
bared  feet  and  legs.  Imitations  appar- 
ently have  no  lUnltation  for  Miss 
Loftus. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  one's 
finger  upon  any  one  of  her  several 
number.s  and  declare  that  particular 
one  to  be  superior  to  the  otliers.  They 
were  all  too  excellent  to  make  any  com- 
parison possible.  Jane  Cowl's  big 
scene  In  "Within  the  Laiv,"  on"  of  New 
York's  successes,  was  perhaps  l'\e  most 
serious  of  Miss  Loftus's  work  and  it 
afforded  her  ample  opportunity  to  show 
her  own  emotional  ability.  In  a  scene 
in  the  "Chorus  Lady,"  Miss  Loftus 
Imitating  to  the  most  minute  detail 
every  word,  every  move,  every  facial 
expression  of  Rose  Stahl.  Formerly 
Miss  Loftus  Included  a  bit  of  Sarah 
fjernhardt  in  her  work,  but  this  time 
she  Is  imitating  Miss  Elsie  Janis  In 
the  latter' s  interpretation  of  how  the 
divine  Sarah  would  sing  "Everybody's 
Doing  It."  .Vnd  that  was  one  of  Miss 
Foftus's  biggest  hits.  Nora  Bayes 
singing  "When  Mother  was  a  Girl": 
Bert  Williams  playing  a  game  of  poker; 
and  Carrie  DeMar  in  "Lonesome 
Flossie"  were  Miss  Loftus's  other  imi- 
tations. 

I    There  are  a  lot  of  other  Kood  tli..  - 


upon  tlilH   «  .  .     -   I  ill     Eva  "^^1" 
Co.   In   "After   i  lie   W.  d.T.nfr"   have  one 
ot   the   best  little  fa  ,  .       .   ,  i  i 

Keith's  in  a  long  tinit 
nn.'i  Emma  Pollock  are  al  !  ' 
.11    in    "The  Theatri 

her  clever  sketch,  in  j 
h  Miss  Pollock  sings  the  "At 
I  .^sle  Murphy's  Home"  song  that  she 
made  famous  in  Harrlgan  and  Hart 
dayst  Dan  Quinlan  and  Vic  Richards 
In  '*rhe  Quack  Dentist"  made  fun  for 
themsel'vcs  and  for  the  audience. 

Charles  Cartmell  aii4  Laura  Harris, 
extremelv  clever'  and  graceful  dancers, 
received  the  same  cordial  reception  that 
RlwajB  awaits  their  Boston  appear- 
anc^  Marie  Fenton,  the  melody  maid, 
sang  several  songs  most  admirably, 
and  her  fhe  changes  of  costumes  gave 
the  gentler  portion  of  the  audlence- 
Bfxd  any  others  that  might  be  inter- 
ested—an opportunity  to  see  the  latest 
In  toilettes.  ,  ^, 

The  Three  Gladdenbecks  in  gj-mnastlc 
work  and  Lew  Weils,  an  added  starter, 
;  In  monologue  and  saxophone  solos  pro- 
vided the  opening  numbers,  while  one  of 
the  biggest  acts  came  last  in  the  eques- 
trienne exhibition  by  the  great  Wirth 
family,    headed   by   Miss   May  Wirth, 
th^  17-vear-old  young  Australian  pirlj. 
•who,    although    handicapped    by  stage 
limitations,   showed   that   she   Is  fully 
entitled  to  rank  as  the  most  wonderful 
equestrienne  of  tlTt>  time.    She  performs, 
upon  her  beautiful  horses,   feats  that 
none  others  of  her  sex  undertake. 
oJL.  jAMiis  xti&AiKi!>- "Tne  Lion 
and  the  Mouse,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by 
Charles  Klein,   staged  by  William  C. 
Walsh.    Special    engagement    ot  Miss 
Grace  Elliston.    The  cast: 
John  BurkeU  Ryder.  .William  J.  Florence 
Jefferson  Byrter.  his  •  D'jdley  Havrley 

TiiiIeo   Ro<ssmore  Hubert  fierce 

,  Hon^Vltzni  ■  stgley .  . .  .William  Walsh 

senator  B  oberts  r'rady 

i&?I^U?^x%eeUe.-.;;..-.-^Jgev 

M™.  ^hn  B.irkett  Ryder.  .Mlas  Mary  Grey 
iKate-Kobert!.  Mlas  Beth  Franklyn 

THE  MAJESTIC, 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Bunty  Pulls  thei 
Strings,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by| 
Graham  Moffat.    [4  , 

Bunty  Blgsar  Miss   Molly  Pearson 

Rab  BIrB*''  Eldmund  Beresforo 

Su,«le   Simpson  Mlsa   Vera  Pole 

Tammas  Biggar  Ethelbert  Hales 

Weelum  .Sprunt  Sanderson  Moffat; 

Eelen  Dunlup  Miss  Amy  SinBleton 

Teenle  Dunlop  Miss  Margaret  Nybloc 

Jeems  Glbbs  J.   E-  MacGregor 

Maggie  Mercer  Miss  Mariorle  Davidson 

Dan  Blrrell  Leonard  Honker 

The  first  production  of  this  play  In  , 
America  occurred  on  Oct.  10,  1911.  at 
I  the  Comedy  Theatre.  New  York,  and 
I  the  caat  of  the  present  production  In 
I  Boston  la  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
I  original  one.    Since  October  a  year  ago  I 
!  "Bunty"  has  enjoyed  a  career  of  un-  I 
dimmed  success  In  New  York  and  In  ■ 
the  '  West,   and    the   reception   It  met 
with  last  evening  was  marked  by  every 
sign  of  approval  and  enjoyment. 

Simplicity  In  dramatic  material  and 
Victorian   costumes   certainly   seem  to 
constitute  the  trappings  of  success  these 
days.    We  are  blessed  here  in  Boston 
at  the  present  moment  with  no  less 
than  three  plays  which  come  out  strong 
for  the  fashions  of  a  generation  or  two 
•  aso  and  which  indeed  run  the  gamut 
'  of  hoop  skirts  and  bustles,  not  to  be 
so  low  as  to  mention  occasional  flashes 
of  pantalettes.    And  of  simple  themes, 
i  there  have  been  any  number  among  the 
plays  of  the  last  year  or  two.  "Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings"  possesses  all  these. 
;  charms,  and  In  addition  its  characters 
il  are  very  cleverly  drawn,  its  lines  are 
I  full  of  a  most  delightful  humor  and  Its 
material,  if  not  essentially  dramatic.  Is 
at  least  dramatically  handled.   The  sit- 
uations are  obvious  and  many  of  the 
occurrences   of  the  play  are  foregone 
conclusions;  but  In  each  such  case  the 
Interest  Is  preserved  by  some  whimsical 
little  turn  In  the  manner  of  doing  of  the 
thing  which  the  audience  is  expecting 
to  be  done. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  engross- 
ing about  the  plot  of  "Bunty."  It  is 
merely  the  story  of  how  a  very  modem 
young  lady— almost  too  modern  for  the 
period  one  might  say— manipulates  the 
affairs  of  an  old  fashioned  family  In 
such  wise  that  a  scheming  and  venom- 
ous maiden  aunt  is  discomfited,  a  stern 
parent  is  softened  toward  his  some- 
what wayward  offspring,  a  family 
calamity  Is  averted  and  three  loving 
couples  are  started  fairly  on  the  road 
toward  that  bourne  whence  so  many 
travelers  return,  the  holy  estate  cfl 
matrimony.  It  is  In  the  character  draw- 
ing that  the  interest  in  "Bunty"  lies, 
and  in  the  constant  stream  of  quizzical  i 
Scotch  humor  that  follows  the  move- 1 
ment  of  the  play. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the , 
point  at  which  the  excellent  character 
drawing  of  Mr.  MoflEat  leaves  off  and 
the  excellent  characterization  of  the 
company  begins.  The  praise  probably 
belongs  equally  to  both,  but,  however 
that  may  be  it  is  certainly  true  that 
rarely  does  a  more  capable  company 
of  players  come  to  reward  the  patient 
watcher    ot     Boston     theatres.  Every 


•hamcter  JJaerVeB  SpeclaT' mentfftn.  so 

"Til  ,    ■      I     '  ■■s.iyed,  even  th.-  m  .i 
voters  of  tli' 
.1  I  !.•-  devout  are  3.:-'.-n  pj.sb' 
!  ,  out  of  the  church  door, 

M  !'i-arson  as  Burty  was  simple 
cli  ii  ;  -  and  yet  forceffil  in  the  doml 
natini:  i'art.  Mr.  Sanderson  Moffal 
seomi  rl  .  uite  Incomparable  as  "Weelum' 
and  M 1  Beresford  was  a  fascinating 
'Rab,"  whose  exubrance  and  facial 
expres.siveness  were  the  character  to  the 
life.  Anl  yet  the  same  thing  might  be 
■■lid  of  everyone  in  the  cast.  Miss 
Singleton  and  Miss  Pole  were  delight- 
ful In  their  respective  parts. 

The  cast  as  a  whole  deserves  a  word 
of  praise  for  excellent  enunciation  .and 
clear  delivery  of  the  lines,  ivhich  might 
have  been  rendered  very  obscure  by  the 
enveloping  burr  of  the  dialect 

MRS.nSKEAT 
HOmS  STREET 

"The  High  Road"  Is  a  Pilgrim- 

HOL.LI3  STREET  THEATRE — First 
production  In  Boston  of  "The  High 
Rood,"  called  by  lu  author  "a  pil- 
grimage In  five  parts,"  by  Edward 
Sheldon.    Cast:     •  ; 

WlnfleM  Barnes  ]^.^  rrcrterlck  Perry 

Alan  Wilson  Herbert  D.  Delmore 

Jnlin  Stpphen  Maddock  Arthur  Byron 

Silas  Pnfp  AMrlrh  Bowk'r 

Harrev  Lawrence  Barrett  Clark 

Mnrt!ri  Denlson  Lewis  Howard 

romclliis  MXirray  George  Fearing 

Leslie  Farley  Joseph  Selman 

Josenh  Kcnyon  Frederick  Van  Rennselaer 

■Marr  Page  M".  FlakP 

Mrs.  FIske  never  does  anything  that 
is  not  characteristic,  .original.    If  she 
should  go  out  for  a  most  commonplace 
stroll,  she  would  do  It  In  a  way  that 
would  surely  be  Interesting.    So  when 
I  she  takes  a  pilgrimage  on  a  high  road 
I  that  brings  her  Into  strange  and  sur- 
prising adventures.  It  Is  Inevitable  that 
1  many  spectators  will  eagerly  wate*  her 
'  course.    This  alone  would  account  for 
j  the  large  audience  that  followed  her 
{ surprising  Jotirney  at  the  HoUls  last 
!  night. 

'  As  usual,  they  admired  her  superb  act- 
ing, and,  led  by  the  charm  of  her  per- 
sonality and  the  subtlety  of  her  art. 
they  suffered  or  rejolc<^d  with  her  In 
keen  sympathy  amid  her  changing  situa- 
tions. Yet  they  went  along  and  at  last 
away  with  mixed  feeilngs,  for  she  was 
accompanied  by  a  mixed  lot  of  compan- 
ions, and  the  things  that  happened  to 
her  were  passing  strange. 

Daughter  of  a  hard-hearted,  slave- 
driving  farmer,  she  dreams  dreams,  as 
she  feeds  the  pigs  and  when  a  rich 
young  artist  comes  along  and  lures  her 
with  talk  of  the  glorious  world  be- 
yond the  hills,  she  Just  goes  along  with 
him,  when  he  says  come.  That's  sur- 
prise No.  1. 

1  They  live  together  .unmarried  for 
three  years  In  a  beautiful  Riverside 
Drive  apartment,  but  the  masterpieces 
on  the  walls,  the  grand  piano  (out  cf 
ture,  by  the  way)  and  all  the  other 
costly  fittings  stifle  her,  for  she  has 
taken  to  reading  Karl  Marx.  So  she 
refuses  to  marry  Alan  Wilson  and  goes 
to  work  In  a  "shirt  factory.  Surprise 
No.  2. 

She  organizes  the  girl  workers,  be- 
comes a  great  woman  labor  leader  and 
gets  passed  at  Albany  a  wonderful  bill 
for  their  betterment.  While  lobbying 
for  her  cause  she  wins  the  heart  of 
Gov.  Barnes,  who  was  a  farmer  boy 
once,  and  knew  her  when  she  tended 
pigs.'  When  he  asks  her  to  marry  him 
she  tells  him  of  Alan  Wilson  and  he 
goes  ail  to  pieces,  while  she  starts  to 
go  away,  vowing  she  Is  disappointed  In 
him.  In  a  second  he  changes  his  mind, 
bids  her  stay  and  they  embrace.  Sur- 
prise No.  3,  that  the  man  should  be  so 
weak  and  strong  In  the  same  instant 

Barnes  is  nominated  for  President  and 
a  few  days  before  election,  Maddock,  a 
wicked  editor,  whose  "chain  of  papers" 
Is  kept  going  by  profits  from  cigar  fac- 
tories where  women  and  girls  are  en- 
slaved, tries  to  blackmail  him  into  doing 
his  win  by  threatening  to  expose  Mrs. 
Barnes's  life  with  Alan  Wilson.  Barne-j 
In  the  presence  of  his  campaign  leaders 
first  bravely  says  he'll  tell  Maddock  to 
"go  to  hell."  At  her  husband's  sugges- 
tion Mrs.  Barnes  first  tries  to  He  out  of 
the  Wilson  entanglement,  but  finally, 
cornered,  she  owns  up  and  her  can- 
didate husband  slumps,  all  In  a  heap 
again.    Surprise  No.  4. 

Tl»e  lady  braces  up  her  tottering  hus- 
band, sends  him  oft  to  speak  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  calls  In  Maddock, 
dictates  Into  a  phonograph  while  he 
listens  to  a  statement  to  the  country 
exposing  the  low-down  editor's  motives 
and  the  source  of  his  tainted  income 
and  the  only  strong  man  so  far  In  the 
whole  pilgrimage  weakens  and  with- 
draws all  his  threats.    Surprise  No.  S. 

When  her  shaken  husband  reels  in 
from  his  speech  he  takes  back  all  the 
hard  things  he  said  to  her  before,  and 
In  the  bravery  of  despair  says  he'll  ne 
happy  in  their  love.  But  ."he  trlN  him 
how  she  beat  Maddox  and  '  no 
cause  for  despair  and  he  t     '  '  Is 


nJ.nks  Uke  a^rrrnt  'brr  boy. 
Hlfl    won't  rei  '  '    '  '    '  '  '   '  " 

,■!.  children,  " 

pi'lls.'  No.  6  ill   •••••   ••■  -•  "  „ 

of  :ui  author  who  coiilessua  thai  ha 
hl)'i>  ts  n  supposedly  strong  man  aa 
01  rRrown  baby.  , 
Wis  Flske  portravB  the  dreams,  ine 
hi  u'-i  the  disappointments,  the  bravery, 
t).  '  tV,  mnes*.  the  ever  cheerful  omptlro- 
<,;n  of  Mary  Page  with  her  accustomed 
cliartn.  repressed  emotion  and  aubtie 
suKseptlon. 

Mr  Perry  has  an  Impnsslhle  task  1" 
niuke  Barnee  seem  a  real  man  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  he  naturaly  does  not  ac- 
complish the  Impossible. 

Mr  Blyron  exhibits  quiet  power  anfl 
■•efreshlne  strength  of  character  and  by 
his  complete  art  makes  the  wicked  edJ- 
lor  admirable  because  he  la  alive. 

The  other  characters  are  capably  se' 
forth  particularly  that  of  Mary  Page'" 
skin-flint  father  by  Mr.  Bowker. 

ANNIE  RUSSEU 

If"  SHUBERT  THEATRE:  First  appear- 
'  ftnce  In  Boston  of  Miss  Annie  Russell'! 
Old  English  Comedyi'  Company  in  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
Sir  Ci'arleB  Marlow  . .  ;Thoinoa  P.  Fallon 


Voiiiii:  Marlon-  , .  A  J-V  Oswald  \orko 

niivl.astle  ikJ.I..  .Frfd    W,  Pprmaln 

Hast i tiKS  .31 . .].  John  yS'.^^t'"' 

Tony    Lumiikln  f  ...George  GKJdens 

Mrs     H:'nl<asfte  Ffolliott  PaRpt 

Kate    Hai-  castle  Annie  Russ"!! 

Coastauce  NfvUle  Henrietta  Goodwin 

Dolly  Katterlne  Clarendon 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
praise  be  to  those  who  deserve  It,  there 
has  been  no  disheartening  dearth  of  In- 
teresting plays,   a  hopelessly  distorted 
taste  on  the  part  of  audiences  to  the 
contrary     notwithstanding.  Strangely 
enougli.  together  with  this  appreciable 
fertility  in  matters  theatrical,  there  has 
grown  up  the  practice  of  reviving  old 
plays,  classical,  standard  or  otherwise.  | 
In  consequence  It  would  seem  that.  In  \ 
order  to  deserve  commendation,  a  re-  ; 
vlval  should  possess  qualities  other  than 
the   mere  extrinsic  merit   of  being  a 
revival.  ' 

Thus  Miss  Annie  Jlussell  and  her  old 
English  Comedy  Cewnpany  who  brought  * 
Goldsmith's  dellght{ul  farce  to  the  Shu- 
bert  last  evening,  would  scarcely  be 
satisfied  with  misdirected  praise  for  es- 
saying the  revival.  There  is  no  great 
virtue  In  that  fact  alone.  "She  Stoops 
to  Conquer"  can  scarcely  fall  to  please 
despite  the  inflexible  style  of  its  dia- 
logue. It  is  out  of  date  In  that  respect 
alone.  True,  it  Is  dressed  in  old  fash- 
ioned clothes;  yet  that  should  delight 
our  modern  folk.  The  broad  element 
of  farce  that  is  in  it  smacks  of  mod- 
ernity. Besides,  It  is  so  human  in  Its 
hardy  characterization.  In  its  whole- 
some, honest  merit  that  even  Dr. 
Johnson  was  wont  to  laugh  at  It,  and 
"when  he  laughed,  everybody  thought 
himself  entitled  to  roar." 

And  80  It  Is  that  Miss  Russell  and 
her  company  are  to  be  commended  not 
alone  for  the  revival,  but  for  the  pleas- 
urable way  In  which  the  play  is  pre- 
sented. Many  names,  associated  with 
the  play  are  traditional  only  with  the 
younger  generation.  We  have  many 
of  us,  heard  tell  of  John  Gilbert,  Bur- 
ton, Lester  Wallack,  Ada  Dyas,  and 
that  so  frequently  that  we  can  almost 
fancy  having  seen  them.  And  so  we 
could  tell  only  from  hearsay  whether  or 
not  the  players  In  the  present  exlstanoe 
carry  out  the  best  tradition*  of  the 
parts. 

Absolutely,  the   Impe-rsonatlons  were 
enjoyable    In    the    extreme.  Somehow 
the  entire  cast  contrived  to  enter  Into 
the  spirit  of  the  comedy— no  small  task 
for  those  unaccustomed  to  this  method 
of  presentation.     Miss   Russell's  Kate 
was  most  commendable  for  her  refined 
pleasantry.   There  was  just  the  proper 
archness,  the  coy  pertness  In  her  con- 
ception.  But  Kate  was  a  vivacious  flirt, 
saucy  and  piquant.   Probably  Miss  Rus- 
sell conceives  her  to  be  more  moderate 
In  her  reserve,  less  impulsive.  In  conse- 
quence there  was  not  In  the  impersona- 
tion the  quantum  of  spontaneity  that 
one  could  wish.    For  the  rest.  It  was  aj 
privilege  to  note  the  delicate  distinction 
of  her  delivery.  Few  actresses  are  gifted 
with  such  beauty  of  diction  as  Is  the 
happy  asset  of  Miss  Russell.  Probably 
there  was  in  It  an  over-amount  of  mod- 
ulation. That  comes  of  the  frequent  con- 
ventional reading  of  Shakespeare.  But 
it   was  negligible  when   offset  by  thei 
other  beauties  of  the  characterization.  I 
Tony  Lumpkin  was  perfect.    No  more 
pleasurable  bit  of  comedy  has  been  seen 
in  Boston  for  many  a  day.  Mr.  Giddens 
Is  one  of  the  old  school,  an  actor  of  con- 
summate resourcefulness.  There  was  no 
hardness,  no  coarseness  to  his  humor. 
And  that  is  praise  unstinted,  for  Tony, 
after  all,  was  only  a  boarlsh  country 
clown,  a  clumsy  nobleman.  How  free  he 
we.3  from  artifice,  how  rollicking,  with 
his   irrepressible   animal   spirits!  How 
irresistible  his  laughter  was,  yet  how 
unuproarous!    A  boyish  rogue  was  this 
Tony    with  an  exalted  opinion  of  his 
own  low  cunning  and  Jolly,  good-natured 
face    A  wonderful  creation  In  every  re- 
soect  by  an  admirable  actor,  the  like  of 
whom  18  seldom  seen  In  this  hedday  of 
mimicry  and  convention. 

The  Hardcastle  of  Mr.  Permaln  was 
an  adequate  presentation,  perfect  In 
its  technical  execution.  Yet,  somehow 
I  It  lacked  soul.  If  Mr.  Permaln  were  a 
!  French  actor  we  should  say  that  he 
(wssessed  the  methods  of  the  "Conser- 
vatore"  There  was  an  appreciable 
lack  of  sincerity  In  his  ImpersonaUon. 
Tlu-re  was  not  the  adequate  amount  pf 


^aoiralness   not  sufficient  rlchrtess 

-frEetron^^re-sr'?:^ 

Tilt  i^onstant  Sashf^lness,  Mr,  WesU 
^y**  H  '  a  ref  reshing  actor,  unhampered 

>'>  artifice^  Even  -  small  a  pan  ^as 
Hastings  he  "^^s  p^get  presented  a 

:n  doXrmothen'Mis's  Goodwm  was 

\';:rc^"nredy  was  a'^equately  mounted 
,T?ere  is  a  Juaiclous  omission  of  mas^ 
nlveness   In   the  beiLmso 

"lltogether.  an  admirable  revival  that 
dc.eX  a  larger  attendance  than  th, 
one  that  evidenced  approval  last  even 

PRIZE  PUY  AT 
CASTli^E 

"Believe  ^Ae,  Xantippe,"  by  John 

CA.STLE  SQUARE  THEATRB-Flrst 
performance  of  the  third  Harvard  prize 
play  "Believe  Me  Xantippe,"  a  comedy 
In  four  acts  by  John  Frederick  Ballard. 


'  Ela»a  In  hft  pocket,  prf-seea  her  hand  for  tli» 
last  time,  preiae*  It  dlecTfletly,  and  Wav-^ 
the  room. 


Sam  Calloway   T}  RoberU 

 .Laurette  Brown 

violet.   Marv  Young 

Dolly  Kammon  .Mary  o 

Mr.  Ballard,  as  winner  of  the  Harvard 
Prize  contest,  proved  himself  a  dramat- 
ist, of  real  merit.  The  play  was  replete 
with  quick  action,  and  more  than  held 
the  attention  of  the  audience  whose 
ready  appreciation  of  the  play  ip  tau^i 
ctent  indication  that  it  will  have  a  good 

"""The  plot  was  ingenious,  fit  materl^ 
for    adroit    situation.      The  first  act 

dragged  despite  the  »"t5'"P:;*t^lhou  °h 
Mr  Craig,  and  the  second  act,  althou,..n 
rxhibitlnl'  a  knowledge  of  rapid  ac  ion 
was  streaked  with  frequent  repetition 
and  incredible  sequence  of  "vent.  ine 
last  two  acts  were  fi"ed  with  good  dia- 
logue and  situation  which  raised  the 
whole  play  to  a  point  beyond  the  usual 
amateurish  attempt  at  modern  'Irama. 

"Believe  Me  Xantippe"  is  a  series  or 
adventures  enacted  by  M<:Farland,  a 
wealthy  New  Yorker,  who  declares  tha^ 
he  can  evade  the  officers  of  t^f  fw 
for  a  period  of  a  year  and  goes  to  the 
extent  of  betting  his  lawyer  and  a 
detective  friend  $30,000  that  such  a 
S  is  possible.  The  following  three 
acts  follow  McFarland  through  a  maze 
of  episodes  wherein  he  Is  captured  by 
a  Colorado  sheriffs  daughter  when  he 
says  "Believe  me  Xantippe  and  is 
placed  in  custody  with  another  West- 
ern outlaw.  Of  course  something  hap 
pens  to  his  friends  and  the  Bupposed 
Thief  is  sentenced  with  a  sentence 
In  Sing  Sing.  The  play  has  a  very 
i'l^ver  ending  wherein  McFarland  falls 
to  escape  through  the  aid  o'  t^e  /If.^ 
and  is  brought  back  from  a  nelghbor- 
Tng  picket  where  a  broncho  ha.  t.hrown 
him  He  wins  his  bet,  much  to  the 
1  chagrin  of  his  friends,  who  leave  him 
I  to  ask  the  little  girl  ''^o  both  captured 
and  freed  him  to  marry  him.  Then  the 
-  curtain  goes  down. 

Mr.   Craig's   characterization  of  the 
versatile   McFarland   ''as    equal   to  a 
part  demanding  varied  action  and  su- 
preme comedy  relief.    The  love  parts 
:  shaded  with  the  ridiculous  of  situat  on 
gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  displaj 
.  his  understanding  of  such  a  comp.BX 
character.    How  the  part  of  Dolly  as 
i  played  by  Mary  Young  could  have  beon 
IbPttered  would  be  difficult  to  see.  The 
I  dramatist  was  fortunate  In  having  so 
experienced  an  actress  as  Miss  You.ig 
I  to  bring  out  the  practical  firm  side  of 
the  character  without  losing  a  bit  of 
that  Innate  womanly  instinct.  Wilson 
Melrose    and    George    Trader  seemed 
adequate  to  the  half  playful  manrier- 
1  l.ms    of    two    New   Yorkers.  Walter 
Walker,   as  the   sheriff,   played  in  a 
[creditable  manner.    Al  Roberts  as  the 
Jailer    introduced    an    unusually  go.-d 
bit   of   farcical   acting.     Certainly  he 
Igave  the  Jail  scene  a  substantial  litt 
The  rest  of  the  characters  fulfilled  the 
best  anticipations. 

Mr.  Ballard's  reticence  in  not  ap- 
pearing upon  repeated  curtain  calls 
from  his  Harvard  frienijs  was  answi  red 
in  a  short  speech  from  Mr.  Craig  him- 
self. The  play  bears  prophecy  of  more 
than  ordinary  prize- play  success. 

Mr.        nson  -walks  under  the  chandelier, 
I  bows  to  aome  of  the  gueata,  and  at  la.«t  finds 
a  sultabla  subject  for  bis  experinMnt;  be 
holds  In  his  hand  for  a  lony  time  a  wwrnan's 

hand. 

"Dear  Ma/lam;  you  have  a  beautiful  Bkln. 
Ycu  should  be  proud  of  It."    As  he  says  this 
ho   draws  a  magnifying  irlas*  out  of  his 
pocket. 
"But  look!" 

Through  the  glass  they  sea  deep  ruts,  marks 
as  big  as  stones  In  the  roadside,  naylgable 
veins,  weed-like  hairs,  dark  blotcBei— and 
what  ii  this  tiny  point  that  moves? 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  careful  to  say  nothing  tliat 
would  offend  Mrs.   Ferguson.     He  puts  the 


"Them  Molasses." 

Jlr.  William  Boona  Eldred.  who  died 
a  few  days  ago  In  the  Greenwood  dis- 
trict of  Wakefield,  robust  and  active  at 
the  asre  of  87,  an  Intrepid  bicyclist  and 
a  good  all-round  outdoor  man,  attri- 
buted his  vitality  and  strength  to  mo- 
lasses. He  said  that  for  years  he  often 
ate  a  gallon  a  week.  Others  say  that 
he  ate  It  on  all  his  food,  but  this  Is 
perhaps  an  exaggeration. 

■When  We  were  young,  molasses  was 
worth  eating.  It  was  black  and  thick. 
It  crawled  out  of  the  molasses  pitcher's 
mouth.  This  pitcher  was  decorated; 
I  sometimes  the  design  was  a  bunch  uf 
fiower.?;  sometimes  a  barking  dog; 
sometimes  a  cat  cleaning  its  face.  We 
poured  molasses  on  thick  slices  of  but- 
tered bread;  on  griddle  cakes  of  all 
kinds;  on  waffles;  on  oatmeal;  on  fried 
hasty  pudding.  And  in  those  days  we 
ate  enormously  of  boiled  hasty  pud- 
ding. We  dug  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  mass  and  then  poured  molasses  into 
it  as  into  a  cup.  Did  not  Benjamin 
Franklin  give  careful  directions  con- 
cerning this  excavation  arid  filling?  Is 
not  this  method  of  eating  hasty  pudding 
commended  in  Joel  Barlow's  poem?  We 
have  not  read  "The  Hasty  Pudding" 
for  many  years.  Barlow  wrote  It  at 
Chambery  In  Savoy.  Instead  of  re- 
membering the  romance  of  Louisa 
Eleanora  de  Warrens  and  Rousseau,  and 
writing  sentimentally  about  them,  he 
sans  the  praise  of  his  country's  dish. 

Yet  there  was  always  good  eating  at 
Chambery,  although  hasty  pudding  was 
unknown  to  the  natives.  We  remember 
a  supper  there  34  years  ago.  The  inn 
was  a  humble  one,  but  the  bed  was 
comfortable.  There  were  only  two  men 
at  table.  The  landlord  served  a  thick 
80UP,  fish  just  caught  in  the  lake,  the 
inevitable  Chicken  and  sal^d,  but  a 
wonderful  chicken,  and  cheese,  and  a 
bottle  of  Beaune.  The  bed  sheets  were 
I  coarse,  but  they  were  scented  with 
lavender.  We  had  read  "Rousseau's 
"Confessions"__and  remembered  Mmc 
I  de  Warrens,  b'ut  we  would  not  have  left 
table  or  bed  to  see  her  though  she  were 
then  passing  In  the  street  and  lighted 
by  a  torch  with  pomp  and  ceremony. 
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i  A  Departed  Glory. 

"Them  molasses!"    Ichabod.  Ichabod! 
I  the  glory  is  departed.      There    is  no 
i  molasses  now  In  New  England  like  the 
i  molasses  of  the  Sixties.      There  is  a 
thin,  brown,  or  yellowish  fluid,  that  Is 
called  by  the  proud  name,  but  It  is  a 
I  delusion  and  a  snare.    Rum  and  molas- 
ses was  6nce  a  drink  for  plmtes  and 
other  heroes.      Ru^  and   syrup  la  a 
mockery,  fit  only  for  weaklings.  "Black 
strap"  Is  no  longer  black.    Nor  were  we 
deterred  as  boys  by  awful  tales  concern- 
ing the  manufacture:  how  negroes  with 
their  naked  feet,  etc.      Hearing  these 
stories,  we  gave  the  molasses  pitcher  a 
deeper  tilt,  and  the  sticky  stuff  was  all 
the  sweeter. 


Of  Proud  Descent. 
And  Mr.  Eldred  was  descended  from 
Daniel  Boone,  as  though  that  were  not 

sufficient  glory! 

Of  all  men  saving  Syll*  the  man  slayer, 
Who  passes  for  In  life  and  death  most 

lucky. 

Of  th«  great  names  wlil<fli  lii  our  f»c«» 

stare, 

The   General    Boca,    back-wvodsman,  of 

Kentucky, 

Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  anywhere: 
For  killing  nothing  but  a  'bear  or  buck  he 
Enjoy' d  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  aga  In  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 

Byron  spelled  the  name  without  the  I 
final  "e".  It  matters  little:  the  great 
question  Is  did  Boone  pour  molasses  on 
his  bear  meat  and  venison?  Perhaps] 
his  autobiography  would  tell  us,  but  it] 
is  not  now  on  our  desk  or  on  a  handy  | 
Bheir.  i 


From  Ireland. 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  SuUlvan  In  an  admir- 
able article,  "Police  Gleanings,"  Sep- 
tember number,  1912,  Journal  of  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Criminology,  Chicago,  has 
given  us  the  best  essay  on  police  condi- 
tions and  the  underworld  that  has  ap- 
peared for  some  time;  he  is  considered 
by  competent  Judges  to  be  one  of  the 
best  Informed  men  on  the  habits  an^ 
characteristics  of  thieves  in  the  United 
States.  He  knows  tho  real  underworld 
as  few  know  It,  not  the  fictitious  one 
that  exists  only  In  the  vivid  imaglna- 
Iton  of  newspaper  men.  In  that  valu- 
able little  book  "Criminal  Slang"  we 
[find  this  expression:  "Irish  slum,  cheap 
iJewelny  that  turns  green."  Perhaps  thi; 
|ls  akin  to  the  expression  "faw  ney  man," 
liThe  word  "phony"  Is  evidently  Irish 
[because  "phony"  or  a  similarly  sound- 
jlng  term  has  been  In  vogue  among  Irish 
people  for  generations  and  was  used  by 
the  late  Barry  and  Fay  in  stage  ex- 
pressions. Perhaps  Mr.  Sullivan  can  be 
induced  to  enlighten  us. 
Cambridge.  PHILIP  J.  LIBBY. 

We  have  ahead  quoted  from  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's pamphlet  the  cant  term  "phony 
monica,"  and  some  months  ago  we  re- 
viewed the  pamphlet  at  length.  We  still 
believe  that  "phony"  is  a  corruption  of 
"fawnej-,"  which,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  was  derived  from  an  Irish  word. 

Thirteen. 

The  Thirteen  Club  should  paste  In  its 
Ecrapbook  the  statement  of  a  London 
newsnaper  of  1776  that  the  American 


trh,!in   „t    1..    colonies   1   13  a 

lucky  number.  The  n'-w;p;iper  added 
that  returned  naval  pri.soners  had  made 
this  st.itement:  "13  dried  clams  were  a 
rebel's  dally  ration;  Washington  had  13 
toes,  and  in  each  Jaw  13  teeth;  the  reg- 
ular rebel  army  family  comprised  13 
children,  each  expecting  to  become  a 
general  at  the  age  of  13,  and  13  Ameri- 
can paper  dollars  were  worth  one  penny 
sterling." 

COPEAND  GIVES 
THIRD  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

George  Copeland  gave  his  third  re- 
cital of  the  season  last  night  In  ordan 
Hall.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

Mattheson.  Air,  Meniiet;  Scarlatti.  CaprlcdO; 
Mozart.  Aaafjlo  from  Sonata  No.  VI.;  Beetho. 
ven,  Kouata  "Aippasslouata" ;  Mmisitorgsliy, 
Tableaux  d'une  Exp<islilou.  No.  VI:  Debussey, 
Clair  de  Iwnc,  l.p  petit  Hcrgcr,  Ic  vent  dans  la 
l>lalne.  Cathedrale  EnKl<'"tle.  L«  Dause  de 
Puck,  la  Soiree  dans  Oranade;  Albeult,  Zart- 
Eico;  Groulez,  BecucT<los. 

When  a  pianist  gains  a  reputation  as 
ft  player  of  Chopin  or  Liszt  he  is  called 
by  some  a  specls-list,  and  they  shake 
wise  heads,  and  say:  "I  cannot  Imagine 
him  playing  a  sonata  by  Beethoven." 
If  the  pianist  Is  known  as  a  sympa- 

j  thetlc  player  of  Debussy's  music,  there 
are  persons — pianists  among  them — who 

I  say:  "Yes,  he  has  a  pretty  touch,  but 
In  Debussy's  music  It  doesn't  matter 
•what  notes  are  struck.  Can  you  think 
of  X  as  an  interpreter  of  Bach  or 
Beethoven?"  There  are  pianists  who 
play  rig-idly  and  in  black  and  white 
music  by  Chopin.  They  are  academic 
In  their  treatment  of  Liszt;  to  them 
the  music  of  Debussy  Is  a  stumbling 
block  and  therefore  they  dub  this  poeti- 
cally impressionistic  music,  "decadent" 

j  or    "degenerate,"    although   they  may 

I  admit  an  Arabesque,  as  comparatively 
sane— and  also  ea.-sy — on  their  programs. 
If  you  accuse  them  of  dryness  and 
awkwardness  when  they  play  modern 
music,  their  friends  promptly  answer,  ,' 
"You  should  hear  him  play  Beethoven's 
sonatas." 

Now  one  of  the  finest  perlormances  of 


the  Waldsteln  sonata  heard  in  this  city 
was  by  that  remarkaoie  colorlst  Vla- 
dimir de  Pachmann.  Some  stony- 
hearted and  hide-bound  conseri'atives 
objected  to  the  Interpretation  because 
it  was  "romantic."  As  though  Beet- 
hoven were  not  pre-eminently  romantic! 

Last  evening  Mr.  Copeland.  known  as 
a  "specialist."  a  "Debussyite,"  gave  a 
carefully  considered,  finely  proportioned, 
wholly  admirable  Interpretation  of  the 
"Appasslonata."  While  this  interpreta- 
tion was  elastic.  It  was  never  too  free. 
The  expression  of  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion was  beautiful  and  noble.  Some 
have  derived  the  idea  from  the  title 
that  this  sonata  is  music  of  "Storm  and 
Stress"  character,  They  have  not  pon- 
dered the  indications  of  the  composer 
or  the  true  character  of  the  music.  Pas- 
sion is  not  necessarily  spasmodic,  ex- 
plosive, raging.  In  the  music  of 
Beethoven  as  in  that  of  Debussy.  Mr. 
Copeland  brought  his  exquisite  touch 
and  the  spontaneity  of  an  improvisator 
to  the  glorification  of  Beethoven,  but 
the  performance  was  not  characterized 
solely  by  color  and  euphony.  The  struc- 
ture was  clearly  revealed;  there  was 
breadth,  there  was  rhythmic  swing; 
there  was  continuity  of  musical  thought, 
and  In  the  sentiment  there  was  no  taint 
of  mawklshness  or  of  preclosite. 

Mattheson  Is  known  to  us  as  the  hot- 
headed writer  of  treatises,  the  biting 
satirist,  the  friend  and  for  a  time,  the 
foe  of  Handel.  We  forget  that  he  was 
a  composer  of  reputation,  and,  like 
Hannibal,  a  pretty  fellow  In  those  davs. 
The  little  Air  and  Minuet  played  last 
night  were  charming.  Moussorgsky's 
tableau  needed  a  program  or  a  guide 
post  of  some  sort.  As  absolute  music, 
It  said  little, 

The  performance  of  the  pieces  by 
Scarlatti,  Mozart  and  Debussy  was 
worthy  of  Mr.  Copeland,  who  is  singu- 
larly fortunate  In  his  treatment  of  min- 
iatures, ancient  and  modern.  The  Span- 
ish dances  brought  a  triumphant  close, 
but  Spanish  dances  thus  bedecked  for  a 
virtuoso's  holiday  quickly  pall. 

There  was  a  large  and  warmly  ap- 
preciative audience. 


MME.  LOFGREN'S  RECITAL 

Advanced  pupils  of  ilme.  de  Berg- 
Lofgren  gave  an  interesting  song  re- 
cital in  Stelnert  Hall  last  night.  The 
program  Included  a  trio  from  "WiUlaui 
Tell,"  sung  by  Mes.<<rs.  Caya,  CowUshav.- 
and  Carter,  arias  by  Meyerbeer,  Doni 
zetti,  Weber,  Tschalkowsky  and  Bizet, 
and  songs  by  Leonl,  Salter,  Gaul,  Gr- 
dard,  Alfvcn.  Bengzon,  Kjerulf,  Grieg. 
Koeriing,  Plelitz,  Stojowsky.  Foote. 
Bemberg.  Proch,  Henschel,  Chadwick, 
Coleridge-Taylor.  The  following  pupil,' 
ffiOk  part  besides  those  above  m^rrf.'i. 
The  Misses  Margaret  Shields,  Udytht* 
Wenniark.  K,Jith  l^'ranklln.  Margaret 
Blake,  Mae  Mills-Bell,  Helene  Llndahl, 
Lena  Reynolds,  Elsa  Llndell,  Mrs.  Min- 
nie G.  Del  Castillo.  Messrs.  Ernest 
Johnson  and  James  C.  Bell. 

The  concert  gave  much  pleasure  to  a 
large  audience  and  often  reflected  cr-^oa 
on  teacher  and  dudHh. 
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WOLF-FERRARI'S 
OPERAREPEATED 

«UblU.N       Uir'JiKA      HOUSE— Wolf- 
F  Tiarfa  "Je-wela  of  the  Madonna."  Mr. 
t  conducted. 

„„„   Mr.  Zenatello 

,1a li.J.  Mme.  Gay 

la  "*     '      1.....  Mme.  Edvina 

]e"  '.j^..J^t  Mr.  Mareoux 

V-?     f   Mr.  Glaccone 

..  —  7'v;';;  Mr.  ana. 

'°  v  .   5dr.  Pulrlnl 

   Mme.  Alclatore 

■  .lena "".'.*  Mme.  De-Courc7 

Grnzla  

Totonno  Mr.  Diaz 

The  second  performance  of  Wolf-Fer- 
rarl'a  spectacular  opera  drew  a  large 
,      nre.    which    gave    frequent  and 
anlfestatlons  of  pleasure.  As 
..Id  predicted,   this. opera  will 
!•  oiiular  and   the  reasons   for  this 
,     iularlty  are  plain:  the  brilliance  of 
Hi    production,  the  beauty  of  the  scen- 
ery, the  bustle  and  din  upon  the  stage, 
the'  rhythmic  fascination  of  the  folk 
songs.  ' 

The  chief  musical  interest  Is  the  rolK- 
Bong   element.  The  native  songs  and 
those  Invented  by  the  composer  are  de- 
lightful In  themselves  and  are  treated 
skilfully.  The  composer  Is  less  fortu- 
nate in  the  music  written  for  the  emo- j 
tional  scenes.   There  is  little  portrayaJ , 
of  character,  and  neither  in  the  love 
music  nor  In  the  music  for  the  melo- 1 
drama  does  the  composer  express  tho; 
dialogue  or  the  situation.    The  duet  of 
the  mother  and  son  is  dull,  and  the  duet 
of  the  lovers  in  the  second  act  is  with- 
out sensuous  beauty  or  burning  passion. 

In  ti  ns  opera  Wolf-Ferrari  too  often 
i!  i  1  ki  s  noise  for  color,  and  the  or- 1 
-ration  as  a  T'hole  is  disappointing. 

Is  a  monotony  of  bluster.  The 
ipr  still  remains  that  the  man  who 
o  "La  Vita  Nuova"  and  the  early  : 
1 3  was  willing  to  sign  his  name  to  I 
JpwolB  of  the  Madonna." 


;\lr.  z   latello  bears  away  the  honors 
in  iiiis  <    rformance.   His  impersonation 
)        I       tatlve;  in  the  last  act  he  .is 
V  eftective;  and  he  gives  sin- 
nusic  that  Is  Inherently  insin- 
1.  Gay  again  made  something 
'.hiankless  part.    The  part  of 
.1  nemands  an  actress  of  an  In- 
ly  emotional  character  and  Mme. 
iia  Is  by  nature  a  charming  and 
pathetic  lyric  singer.    Mr.  Marcoux 
was  a  picturesque  Rafaele. 

WITEK-WARNKE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wftek  ana  Mr.  wumn.- 
gave  the  second  of  their  chamber  con-  [ 
certs  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 
Hall.  The  assisting  artists  were  Mr. 
Ferlr,  viola;  Mr.  Huber,  bass;  Messrs. 
Noack,  Rlssland  and  Havlicek,  violins. 
The  program  was  aa  follows: 

Haydn,  violin  concerto,  C-major,  with 
original  accompaniment  of  strings  and 
piano;  Bach,  Sonata  No.  1;  Brahms. 
Variations  and  Fugue  for  piano  on  a 
theme  by  Handel;  Schubert,  Forellen 
Quintet,  A-major,  op.  117.         ,  V'^ 

Haydn's    violin    concerto  i  was  per- 
performed  yesterday  afternoon  for  the 
first  tfce  In  Boston,  and.  It  Is  said,  for 
the  first  time  In  America.    It  was  writ- 
ten about  1769  or  1770  for  the  composer's 
friend,  Luigl  Tomaslni,  first  violin  of 
the   Esterhazy  orchestra.     The  piece 
has  both  color  and  originality.  The 
first  movement  is  conventional  in  style  \ 
p.nd  declamatory  in  mood.    The  second  • 
is   of   a    more    contemplative,    almost  | 
elegiac,   nature,    with    a    well  defined 
melody  for  the  violin,  effectively  con- 
ivapted  by  the  pizzlcati  of  the  accom- 
ying  strings.    The  last  movement  Is 
lU  conventional.  j 
Mr.  Witek  played  brilliantly,  with  pol-  ' 
Ished  phrasing  and  conspicuous  beauty 
of  tone.    He  was  admirably  supported 
by  Mr.  Warnke  and  the  assisting  artists. 

Mr.  Warnke' s  excellence  as  a  'cellist 
Is  well  known  to  Boston  concert-goers, 
and  Bach's  sonata  was  well  chosen  to 
di.splay  his  musicianship. 

A  small  audience  was  warmly  appre- 
ciative. 

The  third  and  last  concert  will  be  on 
Feb.  12,  at  3  o'clock,  in  Jordan  Hall. 
Tho  program  includes  Schumann's 
"Stuecke  Im  Volkston,"  for  'cello  and 
piano;  Brahms- Joachim,  "Ten  Hunga- 
rian Dances";  Liszt,  "Don  Juan";  Phan- 
tasie,  Salnt-Saens,  Septuor  for  strings, 
piano  and  trumpet. 


The  ashes  of  an  oak  In  the  chimney  are 
no  epitaph  of  that  oak,  to  tell  me  how  high 
or  how  large  that  v/as;  It  tells  me  not  what 
nocks  It  sheltered  while  it  stood,  nor  what 
men  it  hurt  when  It  fell.  The  dust  ot  great 
p.  r  ODS*  graves  Is  speechless,  too;  it  says 
nothing,  It  distingulslies  nothing.  As  soon 
the  dust  of  a  wretch  whom  thou  wouldst 
not,  a«  ct  a  prlDce  whom  thou  couldst  not. 

>  '.  upon  will  trouble  thine  eyes,  It  the  wind 
.  It  thither;  and  when  a  whirlwind  hath 
"  n  the  dust  ot  the  chnrchyard  into  the 


church,  and  the  n>aa  swell's  <'^\'^'"'J'^'l 
the  church  into  the  churchyard,  wmoj . 
underts^ke  to  6lft  those  dusts  *f . 

prouomce-this  Is  the  Patrician,  this  1» 
noble,  flour;  and  this  I»  the  yeomanry,  t 
the  Plebeian,  bran.  

I  Strictly  Personal. 

Now  that  Mr.  Vannl  Marcoux  l^s 
gained  his  second  divorce,  he  will  be  rfec- 
I  ognlzed  by  all  as  a  thorough  artist,  espe- 
'  daily  as  he  Is  looking  for  a  mce  i 
American  girl.  Vanni,  if  we  are  not 
ndBtaken.  is  a  poetical  Italian  term  for| 
ptolons  or  wings.  May  Mr.  Marcoux  s 
third  flight  be  more  successful ! 

Many  were  surprised  when  Mr.  Emil 
Paur  was  appointed  conductor  at  the 
Royal  opera  House  in  Berlin.   Few  were 
surprised  on  hearing  that  he  has  l*een 
forced  to  resign  this  position.     It  -^as 
humored  that  his  appointment  was  duo 
Pilchard  Strauss,  of  whom  Mr  Paur 
has  long  been  an  ardent  admirer.  The 
Emperor  William,  a  keen  and  "n«"in= 
cmiTln  all  aesthetic  matters   did  not 
likfl  Mr.   Paur's  readme  of  ^^rmen^ 
He  made  disagreeable  remarks— and  dis- 
agreeable remarks  sound  worse  in  Ger- 
man than  in  English.  Mr.  Pfur  was  well 
known  as  a  conductor  m  Boston  and  a 
hertLicier  in  Jamaica  Plain.  As  a  mu- 
BitSan  he  has  high  ideals,  although  he 
Ss  on  playing  the  piano    "  PubUc. 
When  he  conducted  the   Boston  Sjm- 
phony  orchestra  he  was  respected  as  an 
honest,  industrious,  enthusiastic,  sweat- 
Ine  man     There  were  certain  players 
SfnTn  the  orchestra  who  disliked  him 
and  plotted  against  him.    They  misrep- 
?e"sented  him  and  made  his         a  bur- 
den   As  a  conductor  he  was  inclined  to 
Se  boisterous,  violent.     He  was  not  a 
conductor  of  finesse  and  niiances .  but 
his  reading  of  "Thus  spake  Zarathustra 
and    Tschalkowsky's    "Pathetic"  sym- 
phony has  not  been  equalled  by  any  of 
hia  successors.  , 

King  Nicholas  ot  Montenegro  has 
written  a  play,  "The  Empress  of  the 
Balkans,"  and  it  tnay  be  produced  In 
London.  Several  German  princes  have 
^Cposed  music,  and  Johannes  Brahms 
Bald  of  one  to  a  friend:  "You  should 
always  speak  respectfully  of  musio  by  a 
prince,  for  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
know  who  wrote  it." 


it' 


p.  iir,i  nr  ;      '  minutes  latei*  He rtiltSff' 
iar  door  to  find  the  wall 
i>er  all  too  scant,  and  th. 
tiuii   of   pudding,   saved  by, 
<nds  from  the  midday's  seo-j 
.  1  ;  LI  li,  '  ,  a  welcome  supplement.     '  ' 
RtrSTICUS.  I 

REVIVAL  OF  ^- 
THE  RIVALS" 

PHUBERT  THEATRE— Miss  Annlt 
ttoWelVs  Old  English  Comedy  Com- 
^aay  In  a  revival  of  "The  Rivals,"  a 
eomedy  'in  five  acts,  by  Shertdan. 

BIr  Anthony  Absolute.  ..  .Fred  W.  PermaJn 

Cailtciln  Jack  Absolute  Oswald  Tork» 

Faalkland  John  Westloy 

Bob  Acres  George  Glddena 

"Sir  Lucius  CTrlgeer. ..  .Thomas  F.  Fallon 

Fag  Harold  Meltzer 

Da«ld  i.LIttlpdale  Power 

Mr«.  Malaprop  FfoIIiott  Paget 

Lydla  Languish  Annie  Russell 

Julia  Henrietta  Goodwin 

Lucy  Katherine  Clarendon 

Sierldan's  comedy  Is  now  almost  150 
years  old.  and  it  was  performed  In  New 
York  within  12  years  of  Its  first  pro- 
duction at  Drury  Lane.  Since  that  time 
It  has  had  Innumerable  performances 
In  America,  and  its  characters  have 
been  played— famously  played— by  manjr 
great  actors  and  actresses  whose  names 
are  now  only  memories.  Joe  Jefferson's 
Bob  Acres  and  Mrs.  John  Drew's  Mrs. 
Malaprop  are  probably  the  ones  among 
thefe  historic  characterizations  which 
achieved  the  greatest  fame  In  their  day.' 

It  was  Jefferson.  Indeed,  who  blew 
the  dust  of  neglect  from  the  covers  of 
"The  Rivals"  and  was  responsible  for 
the  vogue  which  followed  his  revival  of 
It  in  1879.  For  this  production  he  ar- 
ranged the  play  In  three  acts  Instead 
Of  the  original  five  and  brought  It  more 
closely  Into  harmony  with  modern  taste 
—or  what  was  then  modern  taste. 

Miss  Russell  is  using  an  arrangement 
In  four  acts,  which  we  are  told  is  de- 
signed to  give  mora  prominence  to  the 
star.  That  it  does  so  is  most  fortunate, 
for  Miss  Russell's  characterization  Is 
Random  Notes.  by  far  the  most  interesting  in  the  play. 

The  white  arabis,  a  low  growing  and  the  moments  when  she  Is  on  the 
The  wmte  .         jj^own  round  stage  are  all  too  few  as  it  is. 

T  t  •  r^.lfforl  in  surrey.  England,  as     "There  is  scarcely  a  more  delightful 

about  «"'«°^^J",5'""^^Lt,,„|.be-he-  play  than  'The  Rivals'  when  it  Is  weU ; 
■.Welcome  -home-the-  husband  be   he^  P^^y^  _,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  , 

never-so-drunk  cereus  oft  more  indifferently  when  it  Is  not." 

flowers!    Is  the  nlsht-bloomin,  cereus  ^^^^  ^,gj,t  be  said  with  equal 

to  be  associated  with  those  dear  familiar  force  of  many  plays  but  nevertheless, 

lines  the  criticism  remains  strikingly  true  in 

Remember  the  barkeeper  never  forgeti  this  instance.  Though  a  ^omedy  there 
To  greet  the  old  man  with  a  smile. 


■lo  greet  me  oja  man  wim  a  smiie.  are  many  scenes  in  "The  Rivals"  which 

We  rubbed  our  eyes  when  we  read  in  modern  performances  at  least,  are 

'  that  "Deacon"  Phllippl,  once  the  famous  apt  to  approach  quite  closely  the  border 

pitcher  of  the  Pittsburg  nine,  is  now  a  Une  of  farce.    Nothing  is  more  essen- 

night    worker    in    the    Tarentum  steel  tlal  to  the  success  of  farce — and  in  a 

worlts.    We  were  under  the  Impression  large  measure  the  same  is  true  of  com- 

that  renowned  pitchers,  after  the  arm  gdy — than  quickness  of  action,  snap  and 

was  tired,  adorned  the  legal  profession  go  and  the  semblance  of  spontaneity, 

or  kept  a  billiard  room  merely  for  dl-  At  least  such  is  the  theory  of  the  pres- 


version,  but  were  chiefly  busied  in  cut- 
ting coupons.  In  England  the  glorious 
old  pugilists  were  often  landlords  of  pubs 
and  prospered  unless   they  were  their 


ent  generation.  Just  how  the  comedy 
was  performed  under  the  direction  of 
its  author  we  cannot  say  but  certainly 
a  tradition  of  statehness  clings  around 


eats  out  of  it  during  the  half-hour  al- 
lowed for  supper."  Let  us  hope  that  In 
a  year  or  two,  having  mastered  the  bus- 
iness, he  will  be  high  In  the  councils  of 
the  trust.  Then  all  strikers  will  cer- 
tainly be  out. 


ana  prosperea  unless  tney  were  meir  a  traaltlon  or  staienness  ciinga  aiounu 
own  best  customers.  They  sat  in  easy  |  classic  comedy  and  we  may  suppose 
chairs  and  in  narration  again  drank  de-  that  this  dates  from  the  beginning,  from 
light  of  battle  with  their  peers.  And  the  per;od  of  minuets  and  deep  curt- 
now  Mr.  Philippi  "carries  a  bucket  and  seys. 

Moreover,  taste  In  humor  does  not 
remain  unchanged  from  generation  to 
generation  any  more  than  taste  in 
clothes  or  furniture  or  picture  frames 
or  table  manners.  And  is  it  true  that 
Mrs.  Malaprop's  linguistic  errors  appeal 
as  strongly  tb  the  3ense  of  humor  of  the 
present  generation  as  to  that  of  tho 
last?  No,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
do.  We  are  all  too  much  interested  in 
freshness  and  novelty  to  be  much 
amused  by  things  we  are  familiar  with 
and  these  lines  of  Mrs.  Malaprop's  were 
so  good  In  their  time  that  they  are  all 
parts  of  the  language  by  now. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  the 
alvergent  demands  of  spontaneity  and 
Stateliness,  and  how  make  Mrs.  Mala-i 
prop  a  source  of  I'eal  amusement?  Prob- 
ably it  cannot  be  done.  The  perform- 1 
ance  of  yesterday  afternoon  was  an  at- 
tempt in  this  direction,  but  the  result 
was  only  a  slight  uncertainty  as  to  tho 
nature  of  the  play.  It  did  not  move 
quickly,  probably  it  cannot  be  made  to, 
and  yet  there  was  a  constant  effort  to 
make  the  most  of  the  humor,  even  to 
the  introduction  of  touches  of  farce. 
There  are  persons  who  are  not  afraid 
to  look  Debussy  in  the  face  and  say 
that  they  really  enjoy  "Lucia,"  but 
that  they  would  like  it  better  if  the 
music  could  be  heard  without  the  trap- 
pings of  the  stage.  Perhaps  we  should 
like  classic  comedy  better  if  It  were 
heard  without  the  humor.  But  since 
this  is  not  a  possibility,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  emphasize  the  stateliness,  the 
old-fashioned  charm  of  these  comedies 
and  pass  over  the  humor  with  as  light 
a  touch  as  possible? 

There    were   several   very  excellent 
characterizations   In   the  performance 


Puddin'  and  Poetry. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Nature's  great  second  course;  chief 
nourisher  in  life's  feast."  said  Macbeth 
of  sleep.  Our  midday  dinner  in  the  vil- 
lage parsonage,  aeons  ago,  was  a  first 
course,  thus  called,  of  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  a  second  course,  also  thus 
called,  of  dessert.  No  spoon  victuals 
have  since  been  so  good  as  the  queen  of 
puddings,  with  Its  sugar  and  white  of 
egg  covering  browned  by  means  of  a  red 
hot  shovel  carefully  waved  above  It; 
cornstarch,  yellow,  sweet  and  thick,  be- 

I  neath  a  sweeter  and  thicker  skin  of  Its 
own  growing;  farina,  white  and  delicate, 

;  enriched  with  cream,  and  the  one-egg 
pudding  with  Its  sauce  called  "dip."  ;i 

'  name  reminiscent  of  tlie  long  gone  sim- 
ple days  when  all  dipped  their  food  in 
the  common  sauce  dish,  and  of  that  ear- 
lier day  when  the  Betrayer  was  indi- 
cated as  "he  that  soppeth  with  me  in 
the  dish!"  How  palatable  and  filling 
was  the  first  course,  all  on  one  plate 
and  crisped  by  long  heating  in  the  ovo.i 
while  It  awaited  the  return  of  the  boy, 
wet  and  tired  from  fishing,  an  hour  or 
so  after  the  meal  time!  How  delicious 
the  double  portion  of  the  second  course 
which  followed  the  quickly  dispatched 
solids!  When  on  other  days  the  boy 
has  hastened  homeward  through  the 
dewy  gloom  of  Hossinger's  meadow, 
while  the  little  river,  reflecting  the  cold, 

mysterious  after  sunset  lights  from  on    ^f'^esterdaV  afterno^  that  ot 

high,  sang  its  vespers  in  a  minor  key,  Russell     Mr   Giddens  was  a  very 

not  unmixed  with  sweetest,  clearest  flut-    i-.^htful  Bob  Acres  In  his  way,  Mr. 


Ings,  as  it  flowed  swiftly  towards  the  in- 
visible, tumbling  dam  breast,  the  in- 
scrutable downy  heavens  seemed  as  if 
trembling  In  readiness  to  flush  Into  sud- 
den stars.  Then  it  was  that  the  lon», 
belated  wanderers  caught  .  the  cosmic 
secret  of  the  poetry  thundering  through 
Milton's  majestic  blank  verse.  Tliat 
high  mood  held  till  the  village  lights  ap- 


delightful  Bob  Acres  In  his  way,  Mr. 
Power  was  certainly  funny  as  David, 
Mr  Torke  was  a  manly  Captain  Jack, 
and  Mr.  Westley  an  attractive  and  ap- 
propriate Faulkland.  And  yet  the  per- 
formance setmed  to  lack  that  spirit  ol 


"p,  r-oncortf.l  exr<»nenee  which 

"  ,  .      ntlal.  . 

ell  deserves  grate- 
ful i.,aii,.s  tor  essaying  the  reviv.Tl, 
and  the  charm  of  her  own  actlni;  i 
the  delightful  recital  of  the  ep..  - 
were  rewards  which  made  attendance 
•t  the  performance  well  worth  while. 

|NEW  WORKS  IN 
LONGY  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Longy  Club,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Noack,  violin;  Gletzen,  \'lola;  Warnke. 
^ello,  and  Helm,  trumpet,  gave  its  sec- 
ond concert  last  evening  In  Jordan  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Saint- 
Saens,  Caprice  on  Danish  airs  for  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet  and  piano;  Florent 
Schmitt.  Lied  and  Scherzo  for  principal, 
horn,  piccolo,  flute,  oboe,  English  bom, 
two  clarinets,  horn  and  two  bassoons; 
op.  64  (first  time  here);  Weinsartner, 
quintet  for  violin,  viola,  'cello,  clarinet 
and  piano  (first  time  here) ;  Pleme.  Pas- 
torale Varies  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn,  two  bassoons  and  trumpet. 

On  account  of  the  tardiness  of  a  mem- 
ber, the  quintet  of  Welngartner  was 
played  before  Schmltt's  composlWon. 
This  quintet  was  first  performed  in  Ber- 
lin on  Dec.  18,  1911.  On  Dec.  20  of  the 
same  year.  It  was  played  In  Cincinnati. 
\lt  Is  a  strange  composition,  and  the 
[hearer  Is  led  to  believe  that  Welngart- 
ner must  have  had  a  definite  program  In 
■his  mind.  The  first  movement  is  pas- 
sionate, with  a  passion  that  now  smould  ■ 
ers  and  now  rages. 

The  chief  cantablle  theme  narrowly 
escapes  the  reproach  of  commonness, 
and  this  might  De  aald  of  many  themes 
that  are  effective.  The  removal  of  this 
reproach  by  isome  unexpected  turn  In  the 
melodic  line  or  by  some  unexpected  har- 
monic device,  distinguishes  the  man  of 
talent  from  the  mere  maker  of  tunea 

This  first  moveme*t  is  interesting 
throughout  by  reason  of  its  swing  and 
passion.  The  second,  tempo  dl  mlnu- 
etto,  Is  singular  In  Its  harmonic  thought 
and  has  unusual  character.  There  Is  no 
deliberate  attempt  to  be  archaic,  but 
measures  in  the  ancient  style  eire  Bide 
by  side  with  those  that  are  ultra-mod- 
ern. It  is  a  fascinating  movement,  one 
that  makes  an  Immediate  impression 
and  Is  remembered  gratefully. 

The  third,  an  Adagio,  is  long,  and 
much  of  It  13  in  mystical  spirit  The 
opening  at  once  arrests  the  attention. 
The  song  theme  brings  the  hearer  to 
earth  by  Its  agreeable  sensuousness. 
The  mood  la  changed  by  a  curious  and 
long  episode  In  the  Hungarian  manner. 
Then  there  Is  a  return  to  mysticism. 
The  Finale  la  the  most  perfunctory  and 
least  Interesting  of  the  movements. 

The  quintet  is  a  work  that  increases 
respect  for  Welngartner  as  a  composer. 
Here  and  there  the  reminiscence  hunter 
may  point  a  finger  and^say:  "Ha!"  but 
the  muslo  as  a  whole  Is  original  and  In- 
genious, with  many  pages  of  genuine 
beauty  and  emotion.  The  clarinet  Is 
not  abused  as  a  solo  Instrument.  In- 
deed, the  violin,  'cello  and  viola  have 
more  Important  phrases,  and  tho  clari- 
net Is  used  for  color.  A  composition 
for  the  chamber.  It  often  seems  as 
though  It  were  thought  for  the  orohes- 
tra. 

Florent  Schmitt,  born  In  Lorraine,  a 
prlx  de  Rome,  a  man  now  42  years  old. 
Is    not    wholly    unknown    here.  His 
Rapsodle  Vlennoise  for  orchestra  was  j 
played  in  March  of  last  year  by  Mrs.  . 
Hall's  orchestra  and  one  of  his  composi-  | 
tlons  was  heard  recently  at  an  Opera 
House  concert.     He  Is  of  the  ultra- 
modern   school    and    this    Lied    with  j 
Scherzo,  written  in  1910,  proves  It.  ' 

The  piece  did  not  leave  a  deflnite  im- 
pression. There  were  measures  of  quiet 
beauty,  as  at  the  close,  but  much  of  it 
seemed  laboriously  contrived  and  In- 
effectively eccentric. 

The  pieces  by  Saint  Saena  and  Pleme 
were  familiar.  Their  Inherent  charm 
has  not  grown  old  and  stale. 

The  performance  was  admirable 
throughout.  The  members  of  the  club 
and  those  assisting  were  united  in  the 
bonds  of  art.  An  audience  of  good  size 
was  duly  appreciative.  The  third  and 
last  concert  of  this,  the  13th  sea.8on.  will 
ha  pn  Thursday  evening,  March  6. 

MR.  HAWTHORNE'S  RECITAL 

IDrnest  Hawthorne,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  at  Stelnert 
HalL    The  program  was  as  follows: 

1  Biich,  Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue; 

I  Beethoven,  Sonata,  op;  28;  Chopin. 
Waltz  In  E  minor,  prelude  in  D  minor. 
Nocture  in  E  major,  Barcarolle;  Debus- 
sy, Ballade;  Paderewskl.  Cracovlenne 
Pantastlque;  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapso- 
dy.  There  was  a  small  audience. 

Mr.  Hatt-thorne  is  a  young  man  of 
'respectable  technical  attainments,  who 
Is  musically  well  Intentloned.  Yester- 
day afternoon  he  played  with  the  utmost? 
correctness  and  rigidity.  His  phrasing, 
which  left  much  to  be  desired,  was  frag- 


»r.' 
sn  ■ 


oniary  and  the  pieces  as  P«ff ^ 
>rn  v/ro  heard  In  cfetall  rather  than  M 
whole  AB  an  interpreter  he  was 
la^id  and  disposed  I*  treat  the  con<^ 
\sers  phlesmatlcall/^.  not  a-  a  -kllful 
.lorlst.  _\  

J-nIrt;    Iten'B  uB««r««™«it  worn 

.idw  clotli  clothe*,  ostendlns  from  Mck  to 
Jgh«.  uiimllr  visible  at  collar  »nd  wrlit- 
.ands,  ind  tdada  of  llB«n,  cotton,  flannel  or 
silk. 

UDd«rshlrt!  A  Baimient  worn  next  the  eWn 
and  of  varying  len»th,  with  ihort  «l»ev«e, 
Witt  no  •!•«»•»,  or  with  •letrree  thut  crawl 
beyond  the  wristband. 


treatises  of"  ForberK.  Chorler.  Mant«- 
^azza,  Havelock  Kills,  the  lore  of  the 
Arabians.  Persians  and  ^^i^f^ 
In  vain  This  we  know:  Miss  Clarissa 
must  not  wed  her  wild-eyed  f  i«nd  who 
la  BO  sure  about  his  soul.  A  steady 
broker  with  an  assured  automobile 
would  Toe  more  to  the  purpose. 


(1 
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13TH  SYMPHONY 


The  Peeklnfl  Shirt. 

As  the  World  Wajs; 

My  heart  Is  dally  wrung  t>y  pu*«<! 
appeals  before  Which  I  am  powerless.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  great  Joy  that  I  greet 
one  call  from  suffering  humanity  which 
1  can  answer  with  BUccor.  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson's  votee  has  not  fallen  upon  deaf 
ears  and  I  have  not  lived  In  vain 

During  the  25  or  80  years  In  whloh  I 
was  "menUUy  a  pulp"-mo8t  of  my  life 
-along  with  offices  ^.'hlch  hav«  Involved 
raising  cabbages,  hoy".,?!'""",^' 
preparing  "mortified  milk,"  1  have  become 
a  custodian  of  shirts,  ranging  In  size 
from  those  In  whKrti  the  youth  of  10  de- 
lights'  to  dress  the  kitten,  to  certain 
others  of  Websterlan  proportions  and 
woven  In  plea-lng  variety  from  silk  silk 
and  wool,  cotton  and  wool.  ootton,vUsle 
thread,  linen  mesh,  nainsook  and  bal- 
brlggan.  Concerning  these  I  have  made 
three  discoveries:  „„.,i„ 

1.  These  various  mat^rlala  are  equally 
loathsome  when  dirty. 

2  Not  one  can  peek  beyond  the  wrist- 
band or  oo»t  sleeve  for  five  minutes 
without  tumtog  gray. 

S.  All  peek. 

H«rolo  fiuroory. 

Like  Mr.  Hertlmer  Johnson,  I  am 
cursed,  not  with  beauty,  but  with  feel- 
ing for  beauty,  and  for  years.  duHng 
the  winter  season,  I  suffered  nwneless 
tortures  from  the  grimy  grins  of  those 
peeking  sleeves,  worn  by  various  mem- 
bers of  my  family,  who  were  however 
singularly  Impervious  to  that  feeling  for 
the  aesthetic  which  governs  Mr.  John- 
son and  myself.  Then  one  day  a  lot  of 
creamy  winter  shirts  arrived  for  my  4- 
year-old  daughter,  who.  I  am  willing  to 
confide  in  you  alone.  Is  a  hellion  with 
an  affinity  for  dirt,  being  of  diluted 
Irish  descent  on  the  other  side  of  the 

As  i  cut  the  string.  I  pictured  the  as- 
pect of  those  shirt  sleeves  after  the 
wearer  had  made  a  pudding  in  her 
father's  hat  of  the  contents  of  my 
flower  pots.  The  shining  scissors 
dropped  iipon  the  dainty  heap.  A  dar- 
ing thottSht  flashed  through  my  teem- 
ing brain.  n,4^-. 

"Why  not  now?"  sang  something, 
with  the  insistence  of  a  revivalist  Twelve 
slashes,    and,    with    each    slash,  four 

Kohes  of  shirt  was  forerrer  dBprtrefl  of 

Its  malignancy! 

In  Mr.  Johnson's  case  It  would  doubt- 
less be  necessary  to  am{mtate  six  or 
even  eight  inches. 

"Let  her  freeze!"  (juoth  I,  with  fln« 
recklessness,  as  I  surveyed  my  work. 

This  act  marked  the  end  of  my  shirt 
troubles  and  proves  anew  the  triumph 
of  surgery.   My  daughter  did  not  freeze. 

Mr.  Johnson's  WrUtler*. 

Bvery  new  shirt  that  comes  under  my 
power  now  has  to  submit  to  operation. 
My  son,-  in  whom  we  are  coming  to  re- 
spect that^  dawning  modesty  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  Dew  of  Youth,  can 
now,  though  he  attends  an  extremely 
proper  private  school,  evade,  undetected 
for  indefinite  periods,  the  onerous  task 
of  changing  his  shirt  The  laundress  is 
happy  and  the  mending  basket  la  de-  | 
prlved  of  Its  toll.  | 

If  Mr.  Johnson  Js  at  aQ  delicate*  I 
advise  that  some  elderly  la4y  be  cajoled  \ 
to  knit  him  two  pairs  of  "wristers,"  one 
gray  for  every  day  and  one  white  for  j 
such  forma*- occasions  as  that  of  Jan.  7,  j 
before  he  removes  the  offending  portion  , 
of  his  undershlrL   If  his  hostess'  house 
Is  well  heated.  It  will  usually  be  q-ulte 
safe  for  him  to  remove  the  wristers 
within  doors.  E.  P.  B.  i 

Jamaica  Plain.  Jan.  21. 

I  forgot  to  suggest  that  Mra  Johnson 
bind  Of  hem  the  out  portions  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  sleeves,  else  threads  may 
wander  over  his  hands  and  the  sleeves 
themselves  vanish  utterly. 

"8wam-Lovo." 
Obo  of  the  Joys  of  aging  is  in  listen- 
ing to  the  oontesslons  of  yoijng  women. 
Only  yesterday  a  slim  and  falr-nalred 
maiden  told  us  a  strange  story  while 
Mr.  Augur  was  Instructing  her  father 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  It  seemr 
that  Miss  Clarissa  has  -received  ai 
offer  of  marrlag-e.  "He  is  a  poet,  an<! 
the  girls  think  he  is  eccentric.  He  toli 
me  that  ho  had  nothing  to  offer  m« 
except  his  immortal  soul  in  return  foi 
swam-love.  Now  what  Is  swam-love' 
Has  swam  anything  to  do  with  swaml? 
There's  another  one  of  them  'round 
here  this  winter." 

Can  any  one  of  oijr  myriad  minded 
correspondents  enlighten  Miss  Clarissa? 
We  have  searched  dictionaries  reputable 
and  disreputable;    we  have  consulted 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  j 

The  13th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  As 
Dr.  Muck  Is  still  suffering  from  the 
Srlp  Mr.  Urack  conducted.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini" .  .^Berlioz 
Aria  of  Lla  *rom  "The  Prodlsal  sdn, 

Debmi»y 

Two  symphonic  poems:   "Narcissus  and 

Echo"  and  "Dfe  Loreley".  -Strybe 

Air  from  'Xonlse"  Charpentler 

Sj'mphony  "Vrom.  the  New  World  .Dvorak 
The  overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini" 
Is  7B  years  old.  An  astonishing  com- 
position at  the  time  of  its  birth,  it  is 
wonderful  In  its  old  age,  a  vigorous  old 
age,  more  to  be  desired  than  the  yeaaty 


Jorlty  of'  musicians,  'i  ne  opera  araW*. 
no  matter  whether  the  singers  of  the 
I  hicf  roles  are  famous  or  unknoTfn. 

J.ast  night  the  performance  gave 
much  pleasure  to  an  audience  of  good 
KlKi-.  Mme.  Gay  was  In  escoUent  voice 
and  hlKh  spirits.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  and  hear  Miss  Fisher  again.  She 
Is  a,n  Ideal  Mloaela.  Mr.  Laffltte  took 
the  part  of  Don  Jo.se  for  th«  first  time 
In  Boston.  He  sang  the  mualc  In  an 
honest,  straightforward  and  effective 
manner,  and  showed  himself  versed  In 
the  Parisian  traditions  governing  the 
part.  Mr.  Mardones  Is  a  basa,  and  the 
music  of  Bscatnlllo  calls  for  a  baritone. 

Tho  more  one  analyies  people,  the  more  au 
reasons  for  analysis  disappear.  Sooner  or 
later  one  comes  to  that  dreadful,  universal 
thing  called  human  nature.  Indeed,  as  any 
one  -ivho  has  ever  worked  amons  the  poor 
Icnowa  only  too  -well,  the  brotherhood  of  man 
jla  no  mere  poet's  dream.  It  Is  a  most  de- 
pressing and  humiliating  reality;  and  It  a 
L-riter  Insists  upon  analyzing  the  upper 
lelasseB,  he  might  Just  as  well  write  of  match 
girls  and  costermoDgers  at  once. 


Then  there  Is  the  abiding  thought  of 
young  Mr.  Smallweed  In  the  eating 
house  ordering  for  Messrs.  Guppy  and 
Jobllng.  "In  the  matter  of  gravy  h< 
was  adamant"  We- think,  also,  of  Fa!- 
st.iff  and  his  miserable  pun: 

Ju.-itloe — There  Is  not  a  while  hair  in 
your  face  but  should  have  his  effect  of 
gravity. 

Falataff— His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy, 

gravy. 

And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  our 
word  "gravy"  Is  a  misprint  for  the  old 
French  term  "grane."  with  an  acute  ac- 
cent over  the  final  "e."  Here  is  a  recipe 
over  500  year's  old:  "Oysters  in  Gravey. 
.Schyl  Oysters  and  seeth  them  In  wyne 
and  In  hare  own  broth,  cole  the  broth 
thrugh  a  cloth,  take  almandesblaunched, 
grynde  hem  and  drawe  hem  up  with  the 
self  broth  and  alye  it  with  floer  of  Rys 
and  do  the  oysters  therlnne,  cast  In  pow- 
der of  gynger,  suger,  macys." 


BOSTON  OPF.RA  HOrSE-ThIrd  per- j 
formance  of  Wo^lf-Ferrari's  "Jewels  of 
tbf>  Madonna."   Mr.  Caplet  condu_ct.?d. 


The  Dally  Anecdote. 

His  durance  In  these  prisons  (he  being 
a  gent  of  a  high  feplrlt  and  hot  head) 

was    the   proatarctlque   cause    of   his]  .^^^  5.,„aiello 

dellration  or  madnesse,  which  was  noti  G'-TiniiTo  '.   ■..'...Mme.  Oaj 

outrageous,    for    he    would    discourse  if^p,.! ! i! :::  mJ'mw^SJ, 

,      rationally  enough,  and  be  very  facetious  ^Eafacie   -  -  — 

age,  more  to  be  desired  than  the  yeaaty  ^^^^^^y.^  but  he  grew  to  have  a  phancy,  ^  goSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Saturday 
and  futile  youth  of  many  recent  works    j^i^at  Ms  perspiration  turned  to  flies,  and  25.  "Rigoletto."  Cast: 

Of  the  advanced  French  school.   Berlioz     sometimes  to  ^^^tl Utnlf  t  Xr  ho^e   tI!  Sle  of  Man;,va..    ....Alfredo  B,mell« 

had  no  one  before  him  for  imitation,     and  ho  had  a  versatile  Al?aI»t?o  .  --^  IKxJolfo 

He  though  his  own  thoughts;  he  1^   '  built  in  Mr.  Hart's  garden  (0PP°^'t«J°  ;  |^«,^oV^^^^^   -M«rdoa« 

vented  his  own  exjTression.    If  he  hft  ,    st   James's  parke)  to  try  "'^..f  P/"^"  ^^^e  Monterone  M^he le^ Sam^erl 

not  lived  and  written,  what  would  many  I  ment    He  woulde  t""-"*  "  ?"°'  ;»»™»« J I. •■.:::E•r^«to^il«■^^ 

of  our  admired  composers  of  latter  days    and  sit  towards  it;  then  he  "ad  his  lox-  i  j^.^.  -  ^^^^  q  3„rpell„n 

hpve  done?   The  more  Berlioz  is  stud-     tayles  there  to  chase  away,  and  massa- ,  ^  ^^^^  .  Maud  PMUlP* 

led,  the  more  the  wonder  grows  at  his     ere  all  the  flies  and  bees  that  were  to  be  i   '■•^pt^D^'y 

colossal  originality.    Yet  there  are  some     found  there,  and  then  shut  hU  theses  ,  Ok^sn»a^.  Eivi,  I^^on^l 

who  still  insist  that  he  had  little  mel-     jstq-w  this  experiment  was  only        °«   couK-sm  aroprano  Mymt  Sharlow 

cdlc  invention.  They  have  ears,  and  jryed  In  warme  weather,  and  some  nies  | 
thev  do  not  hear.    They  should  read  the     would  lie  so  close  In  the  crannies  and  | 

-   the  cloath  (with  wch  it  was  hung)  that ; 

they  would  not  presently  shew  them- 
selves. A  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
perhaps,  a  fly,  or  two,  or  more  might  be  i 
drawen  out  of  the  lurking  holes  t)y  the 
warmth,  and  then  he  would  orye  out, 
"Doe  not  you  see  It  apparently  that 
these  come  from  me?"  'Twas  the 
Etrangest  sort  of  madness*  that  ever  I 
found  in  any  one;  talke  of  anything 
else,  his  discourse  would  bo  very  In- 
geniose  and  pleasant. 


essay  of  Remain  Rolland,  and  the  essay 
of  Felix  Welngartner  in  his  recently 
published  volume  "Akkorde,"  for  there 
are  many,  unfortunately,  who  do  not 
trust  their  own  Judgment  and  are  eager 
to  accept  the  sayings  of  others  who  are 
considered  men  of  authority.  The  over- 
ture was  played  -with  spirit  and  with 
fine  appreciation  of  the  beauties  in  the 
detail. 

Mr.  Strube  conducted  his  two  sym- 
phonic poems  which  were  written  last 
winter.  They  were  played  for  the  first 
time.  The  first  poem  Is  Illustrative  of 
the  old  legend.  As  told  in  the  encyclo- 
paedias for  the  instruction  of  ingenuous 
youth  the  beautiful  Narcissus  -y^as  "In- 
eccess\J)le  to  the  feeling  of  love,  and 
the  nymph  Echo,  who  was  enamored  of 
him,  died  of  grief;  but  Nemesis,  to 
punish  him,  caused  him  to  see  his  own 
Image  reflected  in  a  fountain,  whtere- 
upon  he  became  so  enamorfd  of  it  that 
he  gradually  pined  away,  until -he  was 
matamorphosed  into  the  flower  which 
bears  his  name."  Mr.  Strube  was  ex- 
cited to  composition  by  the  poem  of 
Malfilatre  on  this  subject 

The  two  symphonic  poems  are  like 
grace  in  the  hymn:  "a  charming  sound, 
harmonious  to  my  ear."  They  are  In- 
teresting chiefly  as  examples  of  fine  col- 
oring. The  thematic  material  is  not 
Important,  and  "Narcissus  and  Echo" 
might  have  had  another  tlUe  or  been 
played  as  a  pastorale.  The  legend  of 
the  Loreley  has  fired  the  fancy  of  many  j 
composers,  but  when  wo  hear  the  word' 
XA)rel«y  we  think  instinctively  of 
Heine's  poem  and  Sllcher's  melody  that 
ka«  become  a  folk-song. 

Miss  Teyte,  who  gave  a  recital  here 
iMt  season,  sang  yesterday  for  the  first 
ttae  -with  the  Symphony  orchestra.  It 
la  to  he  regretted  that  she  chose  Lia  s 
h«eltatlve  and  air.    The  music  is  neith- 
er good  Massenet  nor  good  Debussy. 
kOH  Toyte  made  the  most  of  It,  and 
■A  the  end   gave  the  closing  phrases 
•motional   quality  by   the   charm  and 
iBXBPessl-^ess  of  her  voice.    She  sang 
the    air    of   Louise    delightfully.  The, 
<Tolo«  is  a  beautiful  one,  youthful,  fresh,  ] 
fr«e,  fraught  with  emotion.    Miss  Teyte  ^ 
■Ings    spontaneously,    -with  uncommon 
Wa>e,  yrVCb.  .an  Intelligence  that  Is  as  a 
second  nature.    It  is  a  pity  that  we 
Yim!r*  not  yet  heard  her  at  the  Opera 
Honse.    All  Paris  praised  her  as  Meli- 
#mnAat    "An  Innocent  and  poetic  Mells- 
ande  -with  a  voice  of  delidous  purity, 
with  golden  hair,  a  little  princess  of 
the  amorous  and  mystic  legend,  giving  In 
a  marvelous  fashion  the  sensation  of 
the  vmreal."    The  modesty  of  her  bear- 
ing and  the  effective  simplicity  of  her 
flress  enhanced  yesterday  the  pleasure 
pf  hearing  her. 
An  excellent  performance  of  Dvorak  s 

rpular  symphony  brought  the  end  tft 
concert  that  was  not  too  long. 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 

BOSTON    OPERA   HOUSE:  Btzet's 
•'Carmen."    Mr."  Strony  conducted. 

r,™   Mt.  Laffltte 

Don  .Kwe.   ^  Mardones 

E.<!Mmlllo   Samplerl 


By  Way  of  Gloss. 

What  a  pUy  that  some  of  these  words 
are  obsolete!  .  Procatarctique  is  a  mouth- 
filling,  sonorous,  stately  word  that  Is   

likQ  unto  a  flourisli  of  trumpets,    ine   .  alwavs   interesting,   and  her 

irn^*'crplrS"fnd^irrto^imn^  .lay  is  full  of  surprises.   It  is  not  neces- 

flute.    Philemon  Holland  used  another   ^^^.y       be  fond  of  haggis  and  the  bag- 
..T^  ^r.^r^i\r.'\rt^  ntk\^^.a  Of  *lck-   pipgg    to    €njoy    "Bunty    Pulls  the 


Tills  should  be  an  Interesting  we«k  in 
iM-atrcs,  opera  house  and  concert  halls. 
Lovers  of  Shakespeare  will  have  their 
irtll  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  for  Mr. 
j.Mantell  and  his  company  will  be  seen 
in  six  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Many 
f^ave  never  seen  "King  Lear"  on  the 
tage. 

Mrs.  Flske  will  begin  her  second  week 
,t  the  Ilollis  tomorrow  night  and  she 
Ihos  many  sworn  admirers  to  whom 
even  her  mannerisms— for  some  insist 
;hat  her  acting  is  no-w  "mannered"— are 
indisputable  proofs  of  groat  talent.  Mrs. 


llliCXliW,.      Aiv^-.  —    

form-  "Procatarcticke  causes  of  ficK- 
nesse  be  such  as  are  evident  and  cora- 
mlng  from  without,  which  yeeld  occa- 
sion of  disease,  bu^  do  not  malnteine  the 
game;  as  the  heat  of  tho  Sunno.  caus- 
ing headach  or  the  ague." 

Note  the  fine  old  use  of  "versatile. 
And  there  are  versatile  men  tjiat  are 
only  weathercocks. 

"Chasses."  This  word  was  a  sttimb- 
ling  block  to  the  old  editor  who  put 
"(sic)"  after  it.  But  a  chassis  was  a 
wooden  framework  that  was  fitted  with 
paper,  linen  or  glass.  John  Evelyn  used 
the  plural  "Chasses:"  "Then  closing 
■the  Double-sheets  (or  Chasses  rather) 
.continue  a  gentle  heat"  Our  word 
|"sa.sh"  is  a  corruption  of  chassis. 

A  Voice  from  California. 

As  the  World  Wags 


Strings."  and  the  play  and  the  players 
at  the  Majestic  are  well  worth  seeing,  if 
orlv  to  realize  that  woman  is  all-pow- 
erful, even  though  she  is  not  universal- 
ly allowed  to  vote  for  governors  and 
presidents. 

No  lover  of  the  theatre  should  lose  the 
ojiyortunity  of  seeing  "Milestones."  It 
is  not  a  "great  play,"  It  is  better  than 
lliat.  There  is  a  shrewd  study  of  human 
rl  aractcr.  The  man  that  had  made  his 
fcrtune  by  building  ships  of  oa)c  could 
see  nothing  in  iron  ships.  The  next 
gpneration,  rich  through  iron  ships,  could 
riot  be  persuaded  that  ships  of  steel 
would  drive  out  ships  of  iron.  Parents 
ihwprt  love  marriages,  and  their  chil- 
dren In  turn  are  stony-hearted  when  the 
♦srandchildreu  wish  to  wed  without^  re- 
K.-ii-d  to  money  or  social  position.  "The 


s  the  World  Wags:  woman"  draws  well  at  the  Park,  and 

In  October,  1911,  I  removed  my  resl-l  wonder,  for  It  is  capitally  acted.  The 

dence  from  Auburndale,  Masa,  to  this'  ,^,(,p,,one  girl  Is  lifelike,  Mr.  Cope  gives 

city,  and  have  continued  my  subscrip-  "  ^-triking  Impersonation  of  the  boss,  in 

tion  to  The  Herald  since  then,  from  a'  ^             the  characters  are  sharply  por- 

desire  to  keep  In  touch  with  Boston  and  t!.„v'pd      A    famous    Chinese  magician 

vicinity.  „'1;„         th»  nnlnnial  as  another  feat- 


Zunlga. 
Morales 


ampl 
.  Mr.  caififisenaui 


_    „„   Mme.  Oay 

 Miss  FWb« 

MKtiieia.   ..Miss  Sharlow 

Mercedes   n*»Tan« 

vr^^lz<i;,  " ■  ■  •  •  -.M^ 

El  Ueni'P'iiaaao  

During  the  last  two  or  three  ye^s 
i  certain  French  critics  have  taxed  their 
ingmuitv  ln  attacking  "Carmen.  Mr. 
Kold-and  Mr.  Gauthler-VlUai-s  have 


A  man  and  his  wife,  living  in  Massa- 
chusetts, persons  of  reflnement.  use  tho 
word  "brew"  as  applied  to  all  forms  of 
gravy.  Can  you  tell  me  how  such  a 
use  of  the  word  originated,  as  I  ha-ye 
never  heard  it  so  used  except  by  the  per- 
sons above  mentioned? 

DAVID  F.  PARKER. 
Pasadena,  Cal..  Jan.  18. 

Brew,  Broo,^ewl8. 

We  never  heard  the  word  "brew"  thus 
U3e<l,  and  cannot  find  any  authority  for 
the  use.  "Broo"  in  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Yorkshire  wag  a  name  for  any 
broth.  Juice,  liquor.  Brewis  was  a  broth 
or  potagfe,  and  the  word  was  applied  to 
bread  or  oatcake,  soaked  in  hot  water, 
fat  or  gravy.  In  New  England  crusts 
of  rye  and  Indian  or  other  bread  soft- 
ened with  milk  and  eaten  with  molasses 
were  called  brewis.  We  ate  a  mess  a 
tew  years  ago  tliat  bore  that  name. 
The  mess  was  not  "half  nasty." 

Brew  Is  not  gravy,  in  spito  of  tho  re- 
fined man  and  wife  living  in  Massa- 
chusetts. ^ 


roni'-'!  to  the  Colonial  as  another  feat- 
ui-e  of  "The  Follies."  Then  there  is  the 
gcrr;eous  spectacle,  "The  Garden  of 
Allah"  lit  the  Boston. 

\t  the  Opera  House  Mme.  Edvlna  will 
pa\-  good-by  in  "Toaca."  and  Mr.  Mar- 
coux   will   probably   continue   to  play 
Scarpia  in  a  chastened  manner.  That 
i-oble  opera  "Otello,"  one  of  the  few 
g-.-pat  operas,  will  be  revived.  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner  will  begin  his  season  as  conduc- 
tor with  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  and  on 
Saturday    afternoon   Mme.  Schumann- 
Keink  will  take  the  part  of  Azucena, 
the  mysterious  gypsy,  who  is  addicted  | 
to  tunes  in  waltz  time.  j 
F.rneFt  SchelUng.  a  brilliant  pianist,  i 
and   Miss   Nina  Fletcher,   one  of  the! 
best  of  the  younger  violinists,  will  be  I 
heard    in    the    concert   hall.  Stephen 
Tow-hsend  will  sing  in  English  many  of 
Sciiuniann-s  songs,   and    Miss  Maggie 
Teyte  vdll  again  interpret  to  us  songs 
by  Debussy,   who  has  a  high  respect 
f/.r  her  art,  and  by  Other  composers. 


The  Matter  of  Gravy. 

Qravyl  What  recollections  tho  word 
invokes!  When  we  were  in  the  interme- 
diate school,  we  went  to  dinner  at  the 
house  of  a  playmate.  He  complained 
bitterly  because  all  he  had  to  eat  that 
day  was  creamed  codfish,  which,  as  he 
alleged,  "tasted  of  slate  pencils"  and 

Marnold  ana  ivir.  vibuuw.^ci  j  "  »    "taters  and  sour-flour'd  gravy."  The 

shot  the  arrows  of  their  wit,  and  yeu  )agt  term  made  an  indelible  impression 
the  opera  continues  in  Paris  as  In  all!  on  us.  What  is  sour-flour'd  gra-vy?  At 
other  cities  of  the  musical  world  to  de-B  home  a  fine  distinction  was  made  be- 
light    the   public   and_  the   great   ma-  tween  the  dish  gravy  and  made  gravy. 

'I  We   youngsters  were   not   allowed  to 
smear  our  plate  and  face  with  the  latter. 


Tlie  Anvil 
Clioius  on 


To  the  Editor  of  The 

Herald: 

Your  recent  allu- 
the  Common  slon  to  the  eoth  an- 
niversity  of  Verdi's  "Trovatore"  brings 
forcibly  to  mind  the  -writer's  first  hear- 
ing of  the  anvil  cliorus  in  18B4  or  1855.  , 
It  was  probably  the  first  season  of  any  i 
h.nnd  music  on  the  Common.    A  band-  i 
stand  liad  been  erected  near  the  VI  est 
street  entrance,  and:  the  newly  organ-  ! 
ized  Gerinania  band  were  the  perform- 
ers.   They  were  still  In  citizens'  Aresa, 
for   their   uniforms   came   some  years 
later,    and    among    their    number  a«e 
readilv    remembered    the    names  and 


I  tile  intt- 


playod  by 

nr  -  vonlng. 

the 


,ces  of  Anton  HeinicUs.  the 
Pharlcs  Elchler,  W'ult  Fries, 
nimbnch.  August  Stein,  Aug.  A. 
RegesUne  and  Herman  Teltow.  The 
anvil  rhorus.  employing  an  actual  pair. 
01  blacksmiths'  anvils,  was  a  great  at- 
traction for  the  people.  They  were 
Wulf  Fries,  who  for  that 
laid  aside  his  trombone.  On 
while  using  the  anvils 
hammers  came  oft  the 
,  ,,,  and  flew  off  the  stage  into  tlto 
oiowa  fortunately  '3oing  no  damage. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  first  time 
that  music  from  -Trovatore"  had  any 
performances  in  Boston.  It  was  also 
the  beginning  of  the  ''no'^iedge  of 
Mendelssohn's  wedding  march,  "tne^ 
,,oni,lar  pieces  of  the  time  were:  I 
\v-.ul'1  That  My  Love,"  "Departed 
I  a  «  "  by  Prof.  Louis;  "EcHpse  Polka" 
'Prima  Donna  Waltz,"  which 
l  ere  first  being  popularized  by  JuUen'a 
orchestra. 

The  other  band?  in  Boston  at  that 
time  wero  the  Boston  brass,  D.  C.  Hall, 
leader;  Brigade  Band,  E.  H.  Weston, 
leader;  Bond's 


and 


T3cnd,  leader; 
Pinter,  leader. 
Boston,  Jan. 


Cornet    Band,  Alonzo 
Suffolk    Band,  Charles 
HAMILTON. 

2. 


.  W." 
Looks 


To  the  Editor  of  The 
Herald: 

Tour  correspondent. 

Backward  Mr.  j.  b.  ciapp.  in 

Bpeaklng  of  "The  Lark,"  brings  again  to 
ftiemorv  the  amusing  Nat  Chllds.  who' 
was  well  known  hereabouts  in  bygone 
days  I  can  hear  him  singing  in  his  pip- 
ing voice;  "I  only  wish  I  lived  in  NewOr- 
Icans.  for  there  the  theatres  are  open  all 
(he  time'"    More  than  anybody  else  I 
ever  knew,  Nat  Childs  was  brimming; 
over  with  love  of  the  theatre  and  things  i 
theatrical.  Tt  seems  "a  many  years  ago"  j 
s  r.ce  the  Buttercup  days,  when  Wilson  | 
I'l.rd  Sir  Josepli  Porter.  K.  C.  B.,  at  I 
?!MBeum,  and  when  Sadie  Martinet,  j 
^'aii.  Wainwright,  John  Mason  and  Jo-| 
■ph  Haworth  were  there.   Wilson's  per-  j 
f  irraance  of  the  Admiral  was  in  the  true 
\>'\n,  xrithout  a  trace  of  caricature  or 
i 'ifrfonery.  and  Haworth'g  stained  glass 
attitudes  as  the  poet  In  "Patience"  were 
very  amusing.   The  revival  by  MlBs  An- 
nie TluEsell  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
must  remind  many  oldtlmers  of  the  Mu- 
■euni.  when  the  English  comedies  wer« 
regu'.arlv  given  there;   and  they  will 
never  -forget  "The  Coralcan  Brothers," 
■when  Barron  and  Charles  R.  Thorne, 
Jr..  were  In  their  prime.    As  for  "East 
Lynne,"  what  a  matinee  attraction  that 
^\a.'=  with  Annie  Clarke  In  the  cast!  It 
■p  n!5  a  r  lose  second  In  drawing  power  to 
■Ti;.     Lady    of    Lyons,"    with  Edwin 
Booi'i  as  the  peasant  lover.    How  wi; 
iiafd  to  thrill  when  he  came  back  from 
till'    vars  a  renowned  general  with  the 
h:i!;;^:ity  Pauline  at  his  feet,  and  Napier 
T.iti.iar.  at  the  head  of  the  orchestra, 
jiU  y'ng  so  effectively  upon  our  heart- 
I5tri!i£;s. 

Speaking  of  Nat  Childa  reminds  me 
of  an  actor  who  came  Ea.st  from  one  of  | 
the  never-closing  Chicago  theatres  and 
on  joining  a  new  company  was  cast  for 
the  part  of  a  tramp  In  a  well-known 
play.    He  had  a  wife  and  a  precocious 
child  who  always  attended  his  first  per- 
formance of  a  new  part,  his  wife  being 
a  helpful  critic  of  his  efforts.    On  his 
appearance  in  a  starving  condition  in 
the  foggy  streets  of  London,  as  he  col- 
lapsed in  a  realistic  way  on  the  pave- 
ment, the  child,  who  sat  in  a  front  seal 
I  witli  his  mother,  cried  out  in  a  piercing 
treble:    "Pop's  dead'."  Pop's  dead!''  and 
nothing  would  quiet  him  until  he  was; 
hurried  behind  the  scenes  and  folded  in 
h!"  daddy's  arms.    At  the  HolMs  Street 
I  hf  itre  the  other  afternoon  the  audi- 
ence was  highly  diverted  by  a  handful 
of  enthusiasts  in  the  balcony  who  per- 
sistently  applauded  the  sentiments  of 
the  suffragette  In  "The  Perplexed  Hus- 
band,"  sentiments  clearly  at  variance 
with  those   held  by   a  large  majority 
of  the  spectators,  who  evidently  found 
the  play  extremely  amusing,  although 
tie    dejected-looking    man    near  me; 
i:-'iod,  "Gad!  these  suffragettes  are  al- i 
.1;     with  us."    I  was  reminded  of  this  1 
by   what   was   recently   said   In   these  j 
columns  regarding  Mr.  Shaw's  aversion; 
to  having  his  plays  interrupted  by  laugh- 1 
ter   and   applause,    his   present  motto 
being:  | 
"Though  tickled  by  an  Irish  pen. 
Remember  to  be  Englishmen, 
A'nd  take  your  pleasures  sadly!" 


"\    -Hiinot  play  !' 
'   The  man.T 
^sti  I  Id  the  audit  1 

Mr.  Ma<  rc  u  i;.  .  ould  not  act  if  ili'  :-  ci'a 
not  applaud  hlni.    When  the  actor  re- 
appeared, the  applause  was  so  Inoes- 
SMlt  as  to  disconcert  him,  and  be  ob- 
aer^ed,  "Why,  now  I  cannot  act  there 
is  BO  much  applause."    Macready  told 
the,  narrator  that  he  rather  discredited 
the  story;  that  he,  in  fact,  was  Mac- 
.rendj',  and  perhaps  ought  to  apologize  1 
'for  allowing  the  story  to  be  told  with-  ' 
0«t  first  giving  his  name, 
ilt  Is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Shaw'e 
.lAail   audience   will   never  materialize, 
ft)^  that  he  will  go  down  to  his  grave 


•rBlsappoijitea  man.  He  ought  not  to 
UQce  matters  so  .serlou.sly.  It  is,  of 
^mtrsc,  too  bad  that  the  players  have 
ttfestop  acting  until  the  applause  ceases; 
ami  yet  I  recall  at  least  one  occasion; 
w}len  the  actors  as  well  as  the  audi 
ence  were  vastly  amused  at 'the  guffaws 
ol  an  auditor— the  son  of  a  celebrity— 
Who  intently  followed  a  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  opera  with  his  nose  buried  In 
a  libretto.  He  kept  a  page  or  two 
ahead  of  the  players  so  that  his  laughter 
always  preceded  the  jests  spoken  on  the 
stage.  ITie  leader  of  the  orchestra  tried' 
to  transflx  him  with  his  eyes,  but  the! 
all-too-previous  laughter  saw  nothing 
save  the  printed  page.  All  hands,  how-j 
ever,  were  soon  in  high  good  humor, 
and  I  doubt  tf  either  performers  or 
audience  ever  had  a  better  time  to- 
gether. It  was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
evening  on  both  sides  the  footlights 
and  r  -will  wager  that  nobody  woke 
tired,  cross,  or  sorry  the  next  morning, 
least  of  all  the  performers,  who  so 
often  had  to  "stop  acting"  in  order  to 
join  In  the  universal  merriment.  But 
how  savage  Mr.  Shaw  would  have  been 
had  he  been  the^e,  especially  had  It 
been  one  of  his  own  plays!  J.  W. 


Notes 

About 


quested  of  the  m'anagemtrt  6t  t'     r  ■ 
opera  houses  that  "The 
Madonna"  should  be  dropi    i  u  ,1. 
repertory  on  the  ground  that  it  is  ofren 
«lve  to  religion.    His  request  hds  not 
yet  been  granted.  \ 

I>urlng  the  season  of  1911-12  there 
were  In  Germany  2440  concerts,  at  ^ilch 
16,812  compositions  were  perfomtea— 
7638  by  German  compoaera  and  771  hv 
foreigners,  among  whom  the  Austrlans 
took  the  nrst  place— 13  composers,  who 
were  played  4194  times.  The  French 
came  next,  with  98  composers  and  89J 
performances. 

A  new  symphonic  poem,  A  Mane 
Endormie,"  by  Guy  Ropartz,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a  flolonne 
concert,  Paris,  Dec.  29.  It  was  fnsplred 
bv  a  short  poem  of  Brlzeux,  and  Is  de- 
scribed as  tenderly  melancholy  and  emo- 
tionally charmin* 

Jcsef  Holbrooke  WTOte  this  note  lor 
the  synopsis  of  his  12th  annual  series  of 
Modern  Chamber  Concerts<  Mr.  Josef 
Holbrooke  steps  forward  somewhat  ad- 
venturouolv  with  his  12th  year  of  en- 
deavoi  for  some  modern  English  music] 
to  an  apathetic  public,  and  hopes  to  re-( 
ceive  as  few  blows  as  possible  (with  the- 
usual  financial  loss)  in  return.  That  our 
composers  rarely  hear  any  of  their, 
songs,  if  they  are  In  any  way  above  the 
ballad  concert  standard,  still  holds  good;, 
there  is  still  reason  for  giving  con- 


play  '  ' 

,  in  much 
:i   .     now,  but  Mr  ■  :  - 

it,  cut  nearly  all  the  Scotch  \,or'' 
and  the  piece  as  given  now  Is  1  - 
in     Enpli'^h     acr^nted     in     a  . 
fajshlon 

rp^Q  :    Gaston  Le 

RouTv  and  Camille,  has  made 
a  stir  at  the  Theatre  Re- 
PlayB    Jane.     Mme.  Rejane  takes 

the  part  ot  an  Alsatian  mother,  formerly 

lexpeirea  irom  Aisace  ror 

•The  Marseillaise"  too  loudly  at  home. 
■  She  Is  pardoned,  comes  back,  and  flnds 
Her  son  Jacques  falls 


Ipplanse  ^here  Is.  of  course,  a 

,  great  deal  to  be  said  In 

m  the  f^^^^        absolute  quiet 

Theatre   during  the  progress  of  a  . 
play:  but  wouldn't  half  the  fun  be  lost  if  j 
theatregoers  became  as  self-contained 
as  Mr.  Shaw  wishes  them  to  be?  Mac- 
ready  was  a  stickler  for  the  proprieties, 
and  was  continually  complaining  about 

being  "called  for,"  a  compliment  which 

he  said  he  much  preferred  to  dispense 
i  with.    He  desired  the  audience  to  be 

"borne  along  with  the  performance," 
I  and  anything  which  made  against  this 
•.irritated  him.    Once  when  he  was  on 

the  road,  a  stranger  he  met  told  him 
I  that  Macready  was  a  good  actor  but 
j  could  never  play  without  applause;  that 

going  into  act  one  night  no  notice  was 
I  taken   of  him,   whereupon  he  said  to 


I  nothing  changed.   - 

i  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  one  ol  the 
1  conauerers.      Franco-German  relations 
1  are  strained,  and  the  mobilization  order 
l3  sent  out.    The  French  Alsatian  hus- 
band   a  German   by   nationality.  hM 
marching  orders  for  the  Polish  frontiers. 
If  he  dlBobevs  them  his  wife  will  never 
know  him  again  ;  if  he  obeys,  "s  mother 
will  disown  him.     A  weak  fellow,  he 
I  wavers,  but  going  in  the  sfeet  he  h^rs 
I  the  crowd  shouting  "Down  with  France  1 
jHe   shouts   "Vive   la   France,     a^d  u 
shot.    He  comes  back  to  the  house,  bleed- 
so  L..e.^  .=.  =    -  1  ing.    His  mother  catches  him  as  he  dies. 

certs  which  may  Have  for  their  object    1  ^^^^  ^,,fg  gjeps  forward,  but  the  mother 


Our  Vienna  correspon- 
dent writes:  The  famous 
Russian  baritone,  Georges 
Music  Baklanoff,  whose  contract 
with  the  Vienna  Court  Opera  lasts  until 
1917,  during  which  time  he  has  en- 
gaged himself  to  sing  48  times  yearly, 
has  requested  the  cancellation  of  his 
engagement.  The  artist  declares  that 
his  singing  has  deteriorated,  as  the  di- 
rection require  his  roles  to  be  sung  In 
i  German.  "All  my  attempts."  said  Bak- 
'  lanoffi,  "to  learn  German  have  'ailed. 
I  can  only  sing  In  French  or  Italian,  and 
shall  never  master  the  German  pro- 
nunciation. If  I  am  to  remain  in  this 
opera  the  choice  of  language  must  be 
left  to  me."  Baklanoflt  by  no  means 
exaggerates  as  to  the  difficulty  he  finds 
in  German.  For  Instance,  when  he  sang 
In  French  Escamiilo's  role  in  "Carmen" 
he  achieved  a  great  success,  but  when 
he  recently  san^  the  same  part  in  Ger- 
man he  only  just  escaped  {allure.  The 
direction  are  anxious  to  retain  him,  and 
i  have  appealed  to  the  Emperor's  grand 
steward,  with  whom  the  final  decision 
rests,  for  permission  to  release  Bak- 
lanofC  from  the  obligation  of  singing  In 
German.  T',6  reply  has  not  yet  been 
received. — Dally  Telegraph,  London. 

Mr.  Johannes.  Schreyer  of  Dresden 
maintained  that  at  least  one-ninth  of 
the  compositions  printed  in  the  Bach 
editions  are  falsely  ascrfbed  to  Bach. 
Mr.  Schreyer  ftjects  the  St.  Luke  Pas- 
sion— others  have  rejected  it  before  hl:i5^ 
—the  transcriptions  of  Vivaldi's  violin 
concerts,  nearly  all  the  works  In  vol- 
umes 8  and  9  of  the  Peters  organ  edi- 
tion, the  piano  concerto  In  D  minor,  the 
concerto  In  C  major  and  D  minor  for 
three  pianos,  many  other  piano  pieces 
and  several  cantatas.  His  reasons  for 
rejection  are  purely  technical,  defective 
fugal  structure,  mistakes  In  composi- 
tion, etc. 

Fredrlch  Gernsheim  has  composed  a 
new  violin  concerto  and  Henri  Mar- 
teau  win  bring  it  out  next  season. 

Francis  Maclennan  ahd  his  wife' 
(Blorence  Baston)  will  leave  the  Ber- 
lin Court  Opera  Hotjee  this  season  for 
an  engagement  of  three  years  at  the 
Hamburg  City  Theatre. 

Oskar  Fried's  music  suggested  by  Ver- 
haeren's  poetjn,  "Der  Auswanderer,"  did 
not  please  Mr.  Spaiiuth  when  It  was 
played  recently  In  Berlin.  The  music  U 
said  to  be  continuously  and  outrageous- 
ly noisy.  And  it  appears  that  the  or- 
chestral suite  made  by  BusonI  from  his 
opera  "Brautwahl"  is  long-drav.-n  out 
and  in  the  main  boresomc. 

Letters  of  Hugo  AVolf  to  his  parents 
and  sisters  have  been  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Haertel.  'The  letters  cov- 
er a  period  of  28  years  and  some  of 
them  are  sad  reading.  In  one  we  learn 
that  he  had  for  a  time  o,jily  one  meal 
a  day.  Another  Is  signed  "Your  son 
who  has  been  disappointed  In  hU  most 
beautiful  hopes." 

General  Musik  Dlrektor  Franz  Fischer 
retired  on  Jan.  1  from  the  Court  Opera 
at  Munich,  and  Bruno  Walter  on  that 
day  began  to  rule  in  his  place. 

The  new  double  bass  clarln^f  made 
by  Evetto  and  Schoefter  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  the 
revival  of  d'Indy's  "Fervaal"  (Dec.  31).  j 
The  music  written  by  d'Indy  had  for-  ' 
merly  been  played  by  a  sarrusophone. 

A  huge  monument  to  Verdi  will  be 
raised  In  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  foot  ot 
his  statue  a  bronze  group  will  represent 
Adelina  Pattl  as  Gilda,  Mrae.  Stolz  as 
Aida,  and  Slgrid  Arnoldson  as  Violetta. 

The  toT,-n  of  Carlsruhe  has  voted  the 
sum  of  $425,000  for  a  new  city  theatre 
with  a  concert  hall.  The  theatre  will 
have  room  for  1086  persons;  the  con- 
cert hall  for  1620. 

^he  archbishop,  of  Munich    has  re- 


Ihe  encouragement  of  native  art.  I  do 
not  mean  students'  art.  It  seems  that  a 
great  deal  of  encouragement  is  going  on 
in  this  direction,  with  plenty  of  financial 
backing;  witii  wHat  result  the  future 
wlU  reveal.  Jleanwhile  the  composer 
whe  has  passed  the  stage  of  the  'very 
gifted  young  man,'  with  a  fond  Profes- 
sor to  watch  him,  se>ms  to  be  very  Uttle 
catered  for,  except  by  a  solitary  per- 
formance every  year  "  ^  »,  „  ♦ 
Thomas  Beecham'H  opera  and  ballet 
season  of  six  weeks  at  Covent  Garden 
will  open  next  Wednesday.  t.ichard 
Strauss  will  be  one  of  the  conductors. 
The  repertoire  will  include  "Der  Rosen- 
kavaller"  (first  performance  in  JJng- 
land),  "Elektra,"  "Salome,"  "Die  Mei- 
stersinger"  and  "Tristan  und  Isolde. 
Suhscriptlons  are  as  follows:  For  one 
performance  ot  each  of  the  five  operas 
a  grand  tier  box  will  be  $125.  a  first 
tier  box  a  second  tier  box  $25. 
StaUs  will  be  $20  and  $15  apiece.  A 
balconv  stall  in  the  front  row  will  cost 
only  $10,  and  one  in  the  amphitheatre 
$5  The  gallery  (unreserved)  for  the 
opening  night  will  cost  62  cents;  on 
other  nights,  50  cents.  The  prices  are 
even  still  less  for  the  five  performances 
of  the  Russian  ballet.  The  singers  are 
ig^any  and  distinguished. 

The 

History 


"One  day  a  little 
over  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  an  almost 
of  "Bunty"  unknown  playwright 
presented  a  one-act  comedy  throughout  I, 
the  Scoftish  provip-;e.  It  was  entitled  j 
I  'BuiUy  Pulls  the  Strings,'  and  v/hen 
I  the  piece  was  taken  to  Glasgow,  so 
i  much  attention  was  attracted  tliat  thi; 
author,  Graham  Moffat,  decided  to 
elaborate  the  story  and  give  it  in  three 
acts.  Cyril  Maude,  a  noted  London 
actor-manager,  heard  of  'Bunty,'  and  on 
the  strength  of  representation  made  to 
him,  decided  to  take  the  piece  and  the 
company  over  to  London.  Qn  the  fifth 
of  last  July,  a  year  ago.  the  play  was 
given  first  at  a  special  matinee  at  thn 
Playhouse  in  London.  It  was  an  in- 
stantaneous success,  and  the  comedy 
has  had  an  uninterrupted  run  up  until 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Haymark*;! 
Theatre  in  the  English  metropolis  ever 
since. 

"Graham  Moffat,  its  author,  first  tried 
hie  !u£k  as  a  real  manager  In  Glasgow 
in  1958,  whon  he  endeavored  to  found  a 
theatre  .devoted   to   the   production  of 
Scotch  plays  by  Scotch  players,  but  it 
pra\'ed  unsuccessful.     He  v/as  a  man 
who  possessed  a  mastae  sense  of  the 
theatre,  besides  being  a  ready  writer, 
a  capital  organizer,  and  a  clever  char- 
acter actor,  willing  to  do  all  the  stags 
work  on  what  was  practically  virgin 
■oil,  viz,  the  stage  presentation  Scot- 
tish life  and  character,  yet  they  passed 
him  by.    So  to  Cyril  Maude,  who  gave 
Oraham  Moffat  his  chance,  the  play-, 
going  public  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  j 
"It  was  Mr.  Moffat's  idea  to  run  the 
Glasgow    repertoire    company    on  the! 
same  line  as  the  Abbey  Theatre  Irl.sh| 
players,  and  the  company  was  financed; 
on  the  co-operative  plan.    Among  the^ 
first  plays  submitted  to  the  board  of, 
directors    was     'Bunty.'     which  Uvy 
turned  down.    The   Moffat  family  are  | 
all   talented:    in   fact,   'Bunty'  at  first 
was  enacted  almost  entirely  by  mem- 
bers of  the  author's  family,  there  being 
no  less  than  10  of  them  in  the  original 
cast  in  London. 

"Mr.  Jloffat  claims  that  he  took  the 
Idea  of  'Bunty'  from  his  mother,  who 
was  left  with  a  large  family  of  small 
children  to  bring  up.  His  father  was  a 
professor  of  elocution  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  He  died  leaving  his  wife 
In  straitened  circumstances,  and  the 
way  she  managed  to  make  ends  meet 
and  srlve  all  the  children  a  fair  educa- 
tion, inspired  him  in  after  years  to 
write  what  is  now  known  as  'Bunty 
uUs  the  Strings.'  Ail  the  characters 
n  the  play  are  practically  taken  from 
Ife.  Susie  Simpson,  for  Instance,  was 
s  aunt,  and  even  Weelum,  Is  no 
maginary  character:  he  Is  to  be  found 
oday  In  a  Uttle  village  in  Publeshlre. 

Graham  Moffat  toured  Scoll  nid  f  ir  I 
ears  with  hia  sister  I'^te,  tht 
unty'  in  London,  giving  rec 


.savs  "He's  mine  now.  "  At  the  dress  re 
hersal.  Miss  Yahre,  the  actress  pve  a 
screaiA  at  the  last  curtain  and  fainted 

^^-General  John  Regan."   a  three-act 
farce,    by    "George    A.  Birmingham 
(Canon  Hannay),  was  produced  at  .  the 
Apollo,  London.  Jan.  9.    An  Americai,, 
Horace  P.  Billings,  strikes  a  town  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  and  finds  it  dead. 
'He  Invents  a  certain  Gen.  John  Regan, 
'  the  founder  of  Bolivia,  swears  he  w-as 
ifeorn  In  this  town  and  asks  to  see  his 
!  statue.     The  local  editor,   the  parish 
'  priest  and  others  never  heard  of  this 
I  Regan  and  are  sorely  perplexed,  but 
1  Dr.  Lucius  O' Grady  sees  a  chance  for 
the   town   of   Ballymory   and  declares 
there  was  such  a  person,  and  he  was 
i  born  at  Ballymory.    "A  man  must  be 
1  born  somewhere,  and  as  there  is  no  reo- 
;  ord  of  Regan  s  having  been  born  atiy- 
'  wlikcre   else  he   must  have  been  born 
here."     He  discovers grandniece  of 
the  general  in  a,  hotel  maid,  has  a  com- 
mittee appointed,  and  a  statue  provided, 
invites  the  lord-Ileutenant  to  come  and 
unveil  it,  and  induces  the  local  band  to 
practise  "Rule.  Britannia."  thinking  the 
air  is  the  old  battle  march   of  King 
Malachi  the  Brave,  "andl?radually  and 
sood^humoredly  gets  himself  apd  the 
v.holfc  community  Immersed  to  the  neck 
in  a  sea  of  jrerial  lying."     The  lord- 
lieutenant  learns  of  the  hoax  and  sends 
an  aide-de-camp  to  demand  an  apology. 
The  doctor  talks  him  iirojnd  and  per- 
suades him  to  unveil  the  statue  whUe 
the  band  plays  not  "Rule,  Britannia.  " 
but'  "The  Vv earing  of  the  Green,"  to 
whi<)h   the  aide-de-camp,   who  has  no 
ear  for  music,  llsttns,  standing  and  with 
head   reverently  bowed.     At  last  Mr. 
Horace   P.    Billings    makes   a  speech, 
tells  the  people  what  he  thinks  of  them 
and  congratulates  the  doctor  on  having 
helped  to  wake  them  up.    And  as  he 
helped   defray  the  cost  of  the  statue 
and  left  a  balance  the  town  is  the  bet- 
ter ion  the  joke. 

Mr.  Charles  Dawarn  writes  from 
Paris:  "Once  upon  a  time  the  most 
famous  artists  of  the  theatre  lived  joy- 
fully upon  an  income  of  fSOO  a  year.  B  .i 
that  day  is  past  and  now  £4000  is  posi- 
tively the  lowest  llvinir  wai^e  of  the 
eminent  comedian.  "  He  also  writes: 
"Gultry's  personation  of  Hajj  in  'Kis- 
met' is  subject  for  controversy.  It  has 
disappointed  some  admirers  of  Mr. 
Knoblauch's  play  and  the  incomparable 
creator  of  Bernstein  roles.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  our  leading  actor  Is  not  at; 
his  best  In  composite  parts,  though 
superb  In  strong-man  characterizations 
In  modern  plays.  Guitry  gives  no  light 
and  shade  to  the  Oriental  beggar.  The 
figure.  Indeed,  is  not  'composed.'  It  is 
Samson  or  some  other  giant  of  passion 
and  conquest  with  his  face  stained. 
Notwithstanding  the  superb  production, 
it  is  scarcely  satisfactory  as  far  as  the 
chief  interpreter  goes.  Is  he,  like  Mar- 
tha, cumbered  with  much  serving  of 
the  scenic  arrangements?  And  there  is 
an  Ideal  actor  for  the  part  in  the  ver- 
BBtile  Do  Max,  who  plays  with  equal 
finesse  Pierrot  or  Mark  Antony."  We 
were  told  recently  that  Gultry's  imper- 
sonation was  disappointing  in  that  it 
was  lacking  in  humor. 

The  first  cinematographic  congress 
and  exhibition  ever .  held  in  Germany 
took  place  in  Berlin  recently  with  a 
good  vieal  of  success.  Hundredst  of 
interested  visitors  were  present  at  th6 
opening,  and  the  exhibition  attracted 
people  from  all  parts.  Everything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  ever-Increasing  film 
Industry  w^aa  displayed,  and  there  ^-ere 
shows  for  various  typos  of  professions, 
including  medical  men,  dentists  and 
schoolmasters.  The  one  thing  that  the 
German  auiliorltles  are  emJeavorlng  to 
find  is  the  non-inflammable  film.  Some 
films  of  this  description  were  exhibited 
to  the  police  president  at  the  head  po- 
lice depot  the  other  day,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  very  successful.  The  In- 
flammable element  In  the  celluloid  la 
eliminated  I>y  a  special  prepa»'atlon,  and 
when  ignited  the  film  chips  off.  but  d""- 
not  flame  up  or  i 
vention  Is  at  r 
Brrlln  firm.— Ti 
nong  the  1 
Bllllngtor 


<'ll.:Mr,.  ,,,  ,-liif, 

1,%'iM-   was  not  ; 

■  illfid  to  a  seem 
rui;il  drop.  'Theio,  .su.'  In.'  .--.jnl  Ic  il.-' 
complainant,  'thpre  Is  'green  grass  for 
you,  Blr,  and  trees  for  you,  sir,  and 
miles  of  country  for  you,  sir.  What 
more  can  you  want?" 

Carpenter's       "  ^as  been  announced: 
^.  y  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 

VlolUl  Mftnnes  would  play  here 

Sonata  a.  new  violin  sonata  by 
l>aiiifl  G.  Mason.  Through  a  misun- 
derstanding the  music  publishers,  G. 
.Sehlrmer,  sent  the  manuscript  and  only 
ropy  to  Germany  to  be  engravetf^  A 
:nnata  by  John  Alden  Carpenter  will 
ilierpfore  be  played  here  on  Feb.  4,  In- 
^ilead.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  born  In  1876 
ill  Park  Bldge,  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago. His  mother  was  a  musician  and 
.singer,  a  pupil  of  Marchesl  and  Shake- 
.speare,  and  his  earliest  training  carrio 
from  her.  Letter  on,  from  the  age  of 
12  to  16,  he  studiod  t!ie  piano  with 
Amy  Fay,  and  ^V.  C.  E.  Seeboeck.  In 
1893  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and 
was  graduated  in  1897.  While  In  col- 
lego  he  took  all  of  the  musical  courses 
at  that  time  under  Prof.  Paine,  and  at 
graduation  secured  "Highest  Honors  In 
J.Iuslc."  Ha  then  entered  his  father's 
business,  and  still  continues  actively 
connected  with  the  same,  though  he  de- 
votes certain  hours  each  day  to  music. 
In  1907  he  went  abroad  and  worked 
lor  three  mouths  with  Elgar  in  Rome. 
He  then  returned  to  Chicago,  where  l>e 
found  In  Bernhard  Ziehn  one  of  the 
greatest  theorists  and  teachers,  and  he 
studied  with  him  until  Mr.  Zlehn's 
death  In  September,  ial2.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter has  dedicated  this  sonata  to  Ziehn. 


t  ■r..rioi.rtlBo  K      iiiM',     ■■  (for  Tlota)  

BoucnoD 

Miss  Pnt-kara. 
solo,  ••lliingnriitn  Illiapsofly." ...  .Popper 
Mr.  Wel>ster. 

\  osterdav  and   Toila.v."  Spross 

All  -niTOiigli  tlio  Nlglit.-  Old  WelBli 

r<niio  to  tlie  UnBtcn  .if  Love."..  Salter 

I  Mt»B  ffpjion. 

I  I  :         fn»m  Trio,  op.   11!  ITummel 

As  to  tTio  beautiful  mutual  aaaptation 
of  cold  rum  and  cold  water,  that  la  be- 
yond all  praise,  and  Indeed  forma  a  theme 
of  never-ceasing  admiration,  being  one 
iif   Nature's   most   exquisite  achievKments. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

I  .\D\Y-  Boston  Opera  House,  3:l!i  P.  M. 
Ninrh  concert  of  the  Boston  Opera  Compan}'^ 
Kllz.nbi'th  Amsilen,  soprano,  and  SiKlsmond 
Stolowski  ot  New  York,  pianist,  chief  solo- 
lst.<     >^e(:  snepial  notice. 

.-^^■mphonr Hall.  7:30  P.  M.   Steccnd  concert 

■  If  the  I'cui.le's  Choral  Onion,  Frederick  W . 
n-cdell  conductor.  Herman  A.  Shedd  organ- 
ist Bruch,  The  Cross  of  Fire,  dramitic 
<  ,ntata:  Humlston,  Iphlgenla,  dramatic 
s,.-ne  (first  time  In  America.  concUicted  by 
the   composer);   Sullivan-Brewer,   The  I-oSt 

■  v-rd  chorus  and  organ;  Hlsslund,  Re--ene 
hv  ' urtliestra.  Edna  P.  Dunh.im,  sopranoj 
>iorati()  Connell.  baritone.  Orchestra  of  -io 
Syir.iihoiiy  players. 

MO.VDAY:  Jordan  Hall.  .S:«t)  P.  M.  ^Piano 
rocital  bv  Ernest  SchellinK-  Chopin.  Sonata 
in  r;  minor.  Nocturnes  op.  27.  No  1.  OP; 
Xo  2  Etudes  op.  tO  in  A  flat.  op.  25  In  I 
niiior  Barcarole,  Mazurka.  Polonaise  In  A 
:lat;  Liszt.  Sonata  in  B  minor.  Au  Lac  de 
Wiillcnitadt,  Ohant  Polonals,  Polonaise  In  E 

'■'Ferfu-ay  Court,  3  P.  M.  Miss  Terrj-'B  third 
■oncert  American  String  Quartet  and  Ana- 
fcsto  RcssI,  baritone  of  the  Boston  Oper.i 
House. 

^l'I'?D^Y:  Stelnert  Hall.  S;)5  P.  M.  Stephen 
■i'o.vi.ocr.J's  llrst  song  rec!l!il.  Max  Helnricn 
:i,  ror.rsanl.it.  These  souK-s  nv  Scliumnnn  y.'ill 
\,r  snug  in.BJiK'.lsh;  Kinf;er's  Co.-isolation, 
s»rcnado.  Lcreley.  Quecu  cf  the  Sea  hnow 
l..-,,'js  Urestliig.  Thine  Image.  I  WanuKr 
\-ot:  tl-.o  17  .songs  o(  ■•Poet's  I.ove,  CrafUe 
Mv  ?orvow.  B^ondel'B  SonB.  Her  \  olce. 
spirit  Presence.  The  Cottage,  Tlie  Youth  s 
\in(ric   Horn.    Song   cf  Pvovcnce.    The  Hl- 

,l:'.!i;0. 

•iiU'KSDAV:  Stelnert  Hall.  3  P.  M-  \'o"" 
v.v'tnl  bv  Miss  -N'ina  Fle!-7her.  Alfred  de 
Voto  pianist.  Bach,  Sonata  In  E  mtaor, 
Bv.-.uch.  Concerto  in  G  minor;  Cul,  (^va- 
li.i-i;  f^Kainbatl.  Serenata  Napolltana;  Ti\ie- 
iilnu'Skl.  Polonaise  in  A. 

IRIDAV:  Jordan  Hall,  -  P.  M.  ^''BJ'X 
dial  by  Miss  Maggie  Teyte.  Mozart  Deh 
vl.  nl.  from  -Ncr.ze  dl  Fliaro" ;  Pare  li.  In- 
vecazicnc  a  V*neie;  Sehindler,  I-a  Colombe 
Oiordani,  Caro  inlo  ben;  Debussy.  C  e>t 
I'.-xtase  Inugonic  n.se,  II  nleme.  nans  mo.i 
Coeur.  L'ombre  des  arbres.  Pmitoches,  bi 
Chevelnre.  Green;  Loeftler.  'rlm.jies 
bllee";  line  L'auc  blanc;  Paladi 
IInh;i.  Paysage;  Bcrowskl.  I.ove 


"Baize"  in  Oid  Streets. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Mr.    Halllday    Witherspoon,    in  his 
quaint  and  original  wa.v,  surmises  that 
hny  memory  of  Medford  or  New  Eng- 
|land  rum  Is  longer  than  hi.s.     Well,  It 
idoes  go  back  to  the  middle  Forties  or 
thereabouts,  when  I  was  a  pupil  at  the 
[Boylston  school  on  Fort  Hill,  jwst  after 
|1  had  been  promoted  from  the  primary 
[school  of  Miss  Wilder  at  the  corner  of 
Theatre  alley,  now  no  more,  and  Frank- 
lin street.  I  used,  when  1  was  dismissed, 
to  come  down  the  steep  slope  of  Higli 
street  past  the  spacious  mansion  called 
Harris's  Folly  into  Pearl   street,  and 
thence  through  the  yard  of  the  Perkins 
house,  once  the  blind  asylum.  Into  At- 1 
klnson  street,  now  Congress  street,  tO; 
the  corner  of  Berry  street,  not  long  af-  | 
ter  called  Channing  street  in  honor  ofj 
a  great  Unitarian  divine.  At  this  cor- ] 
ner,  be  It  known,  -was  a  grocery  with  a  | 
tap  room  extension,  and  tliere  I  saw 
rum  sold  for  three  cents  a  glass  by  a| 
tall,    dark-complexioned,    country-look- 1 
Ing  youth  who  afterward  became  tlie 
vice-president  of  one  of  our  railroads 
and  died  on  Commonwealth  avenue. 


riOii-rontforTTi-n^ 


anil  In  June  went  out  Suinlay  aftianoons 
after  young  "'Ivorle.s."  The  women  in 
iho.se  days  wore  "clouds"  upon  tMfir 

,  liead.s,  perhaps  aa  a  symbol  of  "* 

1  aiiKi'llc  glory. 

I     "Doing,"  as  a  synonym  for  going  of 

|tinv<ning,   is   common   in    rural  New 

!  I ittmpsiiire,  especially  as  a  synonym 
for  sleighing.  "The  doin'  is  goln',"  is 
an  c.xpresalon  I  have  heard. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  tiie  meaning  of 
"staddles"  without  looking  It  up?  Have 
you  ever  "been  to  Nor-witch,  Wa-cess- 
ter  or  Portch-mouth?"  And  do  you 
know  there  still  are  communities  where 
"chickings"  dwell  in  pleasant  nasal 
proximity  to  "gardings"? 

i    Hampton,  N.  H.  PLOTINUS. 
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Sprawl,  often  spelled  sproll,  is  often 
heard  in  English  provincial  dialects.  In 
Thomas  Hardy's  "Jude"  some  one  says 
of  an  old  woman  in  bed:  "She  doesn't 
seem  to  have  a  bit  of  sprarwl  in  her." 
The  word  is  also  used  as  an  adjective 
and  a  verb. 

St«ddle  means  a  prop,  support,  stand 
for  something;  also  a  small  stack,  a 
wooden  building  on  legs  or  supports,  a 
bedstead,   a  small  side-table,   the  .step 
'  of  a  ladder,  the  root  or  stump  of  a  tree 
I  that  has  been  felled.    There  is  another 
word  "sldddle"  that  means  mark,  stain, 
i  blemish. 


rlmijies  w 
i'ilie.  Psyclje; 
In  Sprin,?'. 


CITY  CONCERTS 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  three  concerts  this 
week.  William  Howard,  conductor. 
Louis  C.  Elson,  lecturer. 

TDESDAY,  JAN.  28,  8  P.  M. 
Faneuil  Hall. 

Overture.  "Cotriolanus"  Beothoven 

MlnnetTO  (for  strings)  Bolzonl 

Aria.  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Dear  Voice  ; 

Saint-SaenB 

Mlsa  Erelyn  Blair. 
Selection  from  "Les  Contes  d'Hoff man.". . 

OSenbech 

Fantnste  for  violin.  "Souvenir  de  Haydn." 

I/eonard 

Mr.  Howard. 

Transcription.   "Am   Meer."  Sohobert 

""Woodland  I.ove  Song."  Hawley 

Miss  Blair. 
Scene  from  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna." 

Wolf-Ferrari 
THUKSDAY,  JAN.  30.  8  P.  M. 
ITngli  O'Brien  School,  Roxbnry. 

Overture.  "Pestlval."  Lentner 

Barcarole  from  "The  Seasons.".  .Tsehalkowsky 
Vlolctta's  scena  and  aria  from  "La  Travl- 

ata  Vetai 

Miss  Alice  Hnston-Sterens. 

<; ooffFtlday  Spell  from  "Parsifal."  Wagner 

I  nntasle  for  flute.     ■Lucrezla  Borgia'."  

Brlcelaiai 

Stephen  F,  Bums. 

En  Badlnant  (for  strings)  d'AtntHnjsto 

"A'J,  Love  But  a  Day."  Beacb 

Mrs.  Stevens. 
Allegro  from  "Ballet  Snlto  Egyptlen." . . . . 

I-ulglnl 

FRIDAY,  JAN.  31,  8  P.  M. 

Chapman  School,  East  Boston. 

Allegro  from  Trio  op.  83  '  Schumann 

Miss    Ha    McCarthy,    .Miss   Adeline  Packard 
— Oarl  Webster. 

i"Kavmal;lns."   Needham 

Miss  Clara  Sexton. 
Concert  Arabesques  on  ttie  "Beautiful  Blue 

Daniib'.".   Strauss -Schu la- Evler 

*ti«  MeCartliy. 


He  Ordered  Milk. 

My  visit  to  the  shop  was  to  obtain 
a  glass  of  milk.  There  was  plenty  of 
the  lacteal  fluid  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  at  home,  but  to  be  able  to  walk 
up  to  the  counter  and  deposit  a  cent 
and  receive  In  return  a  brimming  tum- 
bler of  a  beverage  milder  than  run; 
■wjas  a  form  of  dissipation  in  which 
I  took  great  juvenile  delight.  So,  too, 
I  used  to  find  rare  pleasure,  after  I 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Adams 
School  on  Mansion  street.  In  going  into 
Milllken's  and  ordering  a  cup  of  choco- 
late for  two  cents.  This  restaurant, 
by  the  -way,  was  where  the  Tavern  is 
now,  not  far  from  the  Province  House, 
where  after  it  had  been  turned  into  a 
minstrel  hall  Billy  Morris  used  to  sing: 
I  pick  my  teeth  on  the  Parker  House  steps. 

And  eat  my  beans  at  Gllson's. 

Casting  Out  the  Demon. 

But  to  come  to  Hecuba,  or,  as  the 
late  John  Stetson  used  to  say,  come  to 
Cuba.  Pure  New  England  rum  was  sold 
in  the  bar-room  attachments  of  many 
grocers  when  I  was  a  little  lad.  The 
surroundings  were  not  elegant,  rather 
smelly  on  the  -nhole,  but  the  liquor 
was  good,  and  the  price  was  low.  From 
its  sale  many  moderate  fortunes  were 
made  that  went  to  heirs  who  forgot 
that  their  grandfathers  had  dealt  with 
spirits  before  the  Rochester  khockings 
were  first  heard  in  the  land.  The  old- 
time  grocers  did  not  all  act  like  the 
tradesman  at  the  South  end,  who,  when 
the  Washingtonian  temperance  move- 
ment became  popular,  emptied  all  his  in- 
:  toxicating  liquors  Into  the  street  with 
a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  that  made 
the  censorious  a|ik  why  he  did  not  pour 
after  them  the  dollars  he  had  accumu- 
lated by  manipulating  the  toddy-stick. 

"Rum,  Rum,  Jamaica  Rum." 

But  why  did  not  my  unknown  but 
valued  friend  Witherspoon  try  Jama,ica 

1  rum  if  he  did  not  find  the  native  to 
his  liking?    The  former  used  to  be  a 

!  sovereign  remedy  for  influenza  and  kin- 
dred complaints  when  I  was  wintering 
once  on  Grand  street,  Williamsburg, 
near  the  slip  of  the  ferryboat  that 
brought  me  over  from  little  old  New 
York.  John  Dean,  the  coachman  who 
ran  away  with  his  employer's  daughter, 
Miss  Boker,  used  to  keep  a  hostelry  !n 
the  neighborhood  In  those  days.  I  won- 
der if  any  one  but  myself  remembers 
the  song,  "John  Dean  and  His  Own 
Mary  Ann"?  Well,  that  was  a  great 
many  years  ago  and  chauffeurs  have 
succeeded  coachmen  as  captivators  of 
the  fair.  Other  times,  other  manners. 
Hot  Jamaica  spiced  was  a  rather  stron.q 
potation,  but  not  more  heady  than  the 
planter's  punch  that  they  concoct  at 
Port  Antonio.  I  noticed,  however,  when 
I  was  there,  that  the  dusky  natives  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Antilles  drank  beer 
downstairs,  while  the  tourists  from  the 
United  States  were  having  a  rum  time 
on  the  veranda  overhead.  BAIZE. 
Dorchester  Centre,  Jan.  25. 


NINTH  CONCERT 

PERAH 

The  ninth  Sunday  orchestral  conuci  i. 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  Miss  Fely  Dereyhe, 
soprano,  and  Mr.  Sigismond  StoJows'Kl, 
pianist,  were  the  soloists.  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni  conducted  the  orchestra!  numbers, 
Mr.  Strony  conducted  for  Miss  Dereyne 
and  Mr.  Dubois  for  My.  Stojowski.  The 
program: 

Sicilian  Vespers.  'Verdi 

Symphonic  Rhapsody,  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra Stojowski 

Mr.  Stojowski. 
Aria  from  third  act  of  "Mignon"..  .Thomas 

Miss    Dereyne.  ' 

Prelude  to  Lohenerrin  Wagner 

Arl4  Irom  "Iiouisb"  Charpentler 

Miss  Dereyne. 

(a)  Prelude  to  third  act  ot  "Wally." 

Catallnl 

(b)  "Danza  Delle  Ondlne."  from  ."Lore- 
ley"  .  Catallnl 

"William  Tell."  overture  Rossini 

Miss  Dereyne  sang  delightfully. 
Though  she  at  times  seemed  near 
momentarily  losing  control,  her  ex- 
pressive Interpretation,  the  warmth  and 
color  of  many  of  her  tones,  and  her  evi- 
dent sympathy  with  her  work  disarmed 
criticism. 

In  the  rhapsody  the  piano  is  used 
more  as  a  voice  in  the  orchestra  than 
a.=i  a  solo  instrument.  The  blending  Is 
skillful.  The  hearer  wanders  through 
an  orchestral  medle.v.  generally  pleas- 
ant and  not  overtaxing  to  the  attention, 
ilr.  Stojowski  played  with  much  feeling 
and  attention  to  detail.  There  were 
muddy  places,  but  there  was  also  much 
delicate  phrasing  and  sentiment.  There 
was  a  satisfying  lack  of  strain  and  ef- 
fort In  passages  of  technical  difficulty. 

The  orchestra  played  its  rather  popu- 
lar numbers  in  the  main  effectively. 
In  the  Lohengrin  prelude.  Mr.  Moran- 
zonl  held  his  brasses  down  so  that  the 
cymbal  clash  became,  agreeably,  a  real 
instead  of  an  anti-climax. 

The  audience  was  small  but  en- 
thusiastic. 


Old  Importations. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  was  a  word  in  use  in  central 
Maine  when  I  was  a  boy  which  I  have 

inot  seen  referred  to  in  your  department: 
the  word  "sprawl."   It  was  used  .as  a 

I  noun,  synonymous  withj  force,  zip, 
energy.  It  was  quite  common  for  a 
woman  to  put  on  her  Paisley  shawl  and 
run  into  the  village  store  and  say  to  the 
proprietor,  "I  don't  seem  to  feel  much 
.sprawl  this  spring,"  and  then  invest  a 
dollar  In  a  bottle  of  Vegetine  or  Vinegar 
Bitters  to  give  her  the  necessary  sprawl. 

i  How  did  the  word  come  to  be  used  as 
a  substantive  and  in  an  extra-dictionary 
sense? 

j  Crickets  were  common  in  every  house- 
hold and  at  church.   In  the  latter  place, 


The  People's  Choral  Union  of  Boston, 
Frederick  W.  Wodell  conductor,  gave  its 
tenth  mid-season  concert  last  evening 
at   Symphony   Hall.      The   union  was 
assisted  by  Edna  S.  Dunham,  soprano. 
Horatio  Connell,  baritone;   Charles  Mc- 1 
Ilvaln,  bass,  and  metiibers  of  the  Boston  ( 
Symphony  Orchestra.    Miss  Gaskins  was  I 
the  pianist.      Mr.  Shedd  was   the  or.  ^ 
ganist.     The  program  was  as  follows:  i 
Mendelssohn,  Nocturne;  William  Henry 
Kermiston,  "Iphlgeneia  before  the  sac- 
riflco  at  AuUa,"  for  soprano,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  first  performance  In  America; 
Rissland,  Reverie;  Sullivan.   '.The  Lost 
Chord";    Max   Bruch,    "The   Cross  of 
Fire."  . 

The  Union  is  to  be  thanked  for  per- 
forming Bruch's  interesting  work  In- 
spired by  the  Highland  custom,  which 
Scott  has  immortalized  in  hia  "Lady  of 
the  I^ke."  In  "The  Cross  of  Fire"  the 
composer  has  revealed  his  mastery  as  a 
writer  of  descriptive  music.  He  has 
shown  a  wealth  of  melodic  invention, 
v.hlie  each  episode  of  the  poem  is 
I  strongly  characterized  with  richness  of 
color  and  dramatic  significance.  Mr. 
Connell  sang  Norman's  music  intelli- 
gently and  with  much  expression.  Mr. 
Mcllvaln  was  authoritative  In  his  de-  . 
livery  of  the  barbaric  call  to  war,  and 
the  Union  responded  admirably  in  every 
1  way  to  the  demands  of  the  choral  mem- 


bers. 

Mr.  Humlston,  who  la  et  present  asso- 
ciated with  the  Philharmonic  orchestra 
of  New  York,  conducted  hia  own  compo- 
Bition.  It  Is  scarcely  written  In  his  best 
vein.  After  the  opening  phrases,  which 
are  evidently  ominous  of  Iphlgenela's 


i  i:i";nd.jif  doom,  there  are  paMage.i 
aunfT  In  turn  by  the  chorus  of  men  and 
I  niaidena,  who  have  accompanied  iliu 
I  youz\s  Kin  from  Mycenae.  .  She  herseif 
voices  her  mood.  The  music  allotted  lo 
the  men's  chorus  has  the  most  slgnlf- 
cance.'  but  that  of  the  maidens  has  little 
characte.r,  and  that  of  Iphlgeneia  Is 
vaguely  rhapsodical.  The  finale  is  dra- 
matic, but  the  whole  work  Is  somewhat 
tedious  and  borders  dangerouly  on  the 
commonplace.  Mlsa  ij\inharn  .>.ang  the 
music  of  Iphlgeneia  with  sincerity,  but 
her  vQjce  is  singularly  uneven.  She  was 
heard  to  far  batter  advantage  In  "The 
Cross  of  Fire." 

Throutrhout  the  evenlnir  the  union  dis- 
played  skilful  training,  heauly  of  tone 
and  "a  fine  sense  of  proportion.  The 
members  of  the  Boston  .Sympliony  O-- 
chCEtra  played  with  their  accustomed 
excellence.  Mr.  Wod-ll  was  an  able 
conauctor.  A  large  .audience  was  hearty 
in  its  expressions  of  eiiloyment. 

The  16th  annual  sprini?  concert  will  be 
given  at  Symphony  T.all  April  ■>?  when 
Handel's  "Me.ssiah"  will  be  performed 
,  Tlie  soloists  will  be  announced  later 
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We    spoke    of    "staddles"  yesterday 
morning,    not   of    "studdles,"    but  the 
power.?    upstairs    preferrcfl'  the  latter 
word.    "Studdle,"   iiowever.  is  not  the 
fame.    There  is  such  a  word  meaning 
«he  upright  pole  to  which  an  ox  is  tied 
;n  a  stall;  also  a  timber  support  of  the 
refuse  in  a  mine.    There  is  a  verb  "to 
!<tuddle,"  to  i3tir  up  so  as  to  make  thick 
find  muddy,  and  there  is  "studdiy  beer," 
but  Plotinus  of  Hrfmpton,  N.  H.,  wrote 
to  us  about  "staddles." 
I    Mr.  Michael  Angelo  McGinnis,  a  sono- 
I  I'ous.    sky-assailing    name,    more    sus-  ' 
I  tained  in  resonance  than  Mr.  Michael 
I  .\ngelo  Titmarsh,  has  been  pardoned  by 
I  Gov.  Hadley  of  Mis.iourl.   He  was  ser\ - 
j  Ing  a  sentence  of  10  years,  which  had 
been  awarded  him  on  account  of  too  ex-  ; 
I  cellent    penmanship.     Now    he   sweara ' 
I  lustily  that  he  knows  how  to  square  the 
I  circle,  and  lo,  the  prison  doors  are  open.  I 
'  It  has  generally  been  thought  by  shrewd  | 
observers   that  squarers  of  the   circle  i 
should  not  be  at  large;  that  they  should  | 
work  out  the  problem  in  a  padded  cell.  ! 


Strange  Sights  in  Boston. 

As  the  AVorld  AVags:  i 
As  my  business  is  confining,  my  chll-  ' 
dren  young,  and  my  wife  exacting,  I : 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  visit  foreign' 
lands.    (The  word  "exacting"  is  harsh,  ' 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  substitute  "Jeal-  [ 
ous"  lest  1  may  seem  to  plume  myself 
^n  my  personal  attractiveness  and  wln- 
,ning  ways.)    i  do  not  grieve,  I  do  not 
complain,  for /there  are  strange  and  in- 
teresting sights  in  Boston. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  In  a  street 
car.  It  was  a  raw  and  sloppy  day  and 
the  sidewalks  and  crossings  were  cev- 
ered  with  mud  and  slime.  Opposite  me 
were  three  women,  one  young  and  slim, 
two  more  mature  and  substantially  up- 
holstered, all  desirable  and  pleasing  to 
the  amateur  of  beauty.  To  my  amaze- 
ment the  three  wore  pumps  with  co- 
quettish bows  and  silk  stockings.  My 
eyes  approved;  my  sanitary  mind  con- 
demned. Had  these  three  women  no 
tear  of  colds  that  lead  to  catarrah;  ca- 
tarrah  that  ends  in  consumption;  con- 
sumption that  fills  the  waiting  graves? 
Had  they  not  heard  of  tonsllitis,  bron- 
chitis, grip?  Strong  men  on  that  day 
wore  rubbers  or  the  thickest  of  boots. 
Leavtng  the  car,  I  saw  several  women, 
on  shopping  bent,  evidently  well-bred 
and  high-steppers,  all  with  pumps  and  ; 
black  silk  stockings.  One  of  them  wore  j 
an  ela'oorate  sealskin  coat.  I  shivered  j 
and  rushed  to  the  nearest  life-saving ; 
station.  '  EX  RAY. 

Boston,  Jan.  25. 


Another  Claimant. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  would  seem  that  tkere  are  at  least 
two  flowers  with  but  :i  single  thought: 
the  arabis  and  the  stone  crop  alike  are 
known  as  Welcomo-Home-Husband- 
Though-Never-So-Dnink.  The  arabis 
I  have  never  seen,  but  the  little  yellow 
stone  crop  certainly  l.ioks  its  part.  It 
j  clusters  in  the  Sottage  thatch  and 
smiles  at  you  from  the  lowly  roof 
above  the  door  with  ouch  a  cheery-lit- 
tle-woman expression,  so  ready  to  make 
the  best  of  you  no  matter  how  poor  and 
worthless  a  person  you  tnay  be  or  what 
mischief  you  may  have  been  at,  that 
you  immediately  fancy  you  understand 
the  significance  of  its  strange  vernacu- 
lar name.  «  L.  l. 
Braintree,  Jan.  25. 

The  Daily.  Anecdote. 

She  had  a  most  lovely  sweet-turned 
face,  delicate  darke  browne  haire.  She 
had  a  perfect  healthy  constitution; 
strong;  good  skin;  well  proportioned; 
encllning  to  a  Bona  Roba.  Her  face,  a 
short  ova.ll;  darke  brow.ne  eie-browe, 
about  wch  much  sweetness,  as  also  in 
the  opening  of  her  eie-lidds.  The  colour 
of  her  cheekes  was  Just  tiiat  of  the 
Damaske  rose,  which  is  ne'ither  too  hot 
nor  too  pale.  She  •was  of  a  just  stature, 
not  very  tall.  Sr  Kenelme  had  severall 
pictures"  of  her  by  Vandyke,  etc.  He 
had  her  hands  cast  in  playster,  and  her 
feet,  and  her  face.  See  Ben  Jonson's 
2nd  volume,  where  he  hath  made  her 
livo  In  poetry,  in  his  drawing  of  her 
both  body  and  mind; 
.Sitting,  and  ready  to  be  drawne. 
What  makes  these  tlflany.  silks,  and  lawne, 
EmbrolderlM  feathers,  fringes,  ta.ce. 
When  every'llmbe  takes  like  a  face!  — 

She  idved  in  her  bed  suddenly.  Sotne 


suspected  that  ^  lysoned.  When 

her  head  was  ere  was  found 

Iput  little  bralne,  v.  ch  her  husband  Im- , 
i.v.t='l  to  her  drinking  of  viper-wine;' 
I'l'i  spltefull  woemen  would  say 't  was  a 
si].  :-husband  who  was  jealous  of  her. 


Montreal  Criticism. 

A  muFlc  critic  In  Montreal  recently 

wrote  as  follows: 

"Although  success  may  crswn  the 
sinuous  Butterflies  and  the  melodra- 
mntlo  Toscas,  tho  liquid,  amber  and 
irsn.clucent  tones  of  their  mors  patri- 
■  mn  sister,  the  coloratura  soprano,  and 
the  palpltatlnir  oscillation  of  her  thrill 
and  the  festoojia  of  crj'stal  notes  appeal 
to  many.  Thus  the  appearance  of  Miss 

 ,  the  noted  colorature  as  Gilda  in 

tho  opera  'Rigoletto.'  on  Monday  nig-ht 

will  be  an  Interesting-  event.  Miss   

nas  already  demonstrated  that  she  Is 
capable  of  remarjcable  height  of  ability, 
and  of  th«  various  Inventory  of  local  em- 
bellishments." 


1  With  Milk. 

I  As  the  Wbrld  Wags: 

!  The  doctor  was  draining  hia  bowl 
of  its  last  spoonful  when  I  read  him 
what  you  had  to  say  about  hasty  pud- 
i;  PC  today.  "It's  strange.  "  said  he,  "that 
ppople  can  talk  that  way  about  mush 
and  molasses  when  there  is  such  a 
dish  as  mush  and  milk.  It's  the  one 
thing  of  which  I  never  know  when  I've 
had  enough;  it  la  simply  a  question  of 
more  room  that  stops  operations."  He 
sighed  in  regretful  repletion.  "Mush 
and  milk  is  a  royal  dish,"  he  continued, 
"if  the  mush  Is  made  right  and  eaten 
as  It  should  be." 

The  doctor  Is  somethtng  of  an  epi- 
cure and  I  prlclced  up  my '  ears  as  ha. 
proceeded  to  lay  down  a  mush  and  milk 
law.  It  came  with  the  authority  of  an 
eleventh  commandment.  "Keep  the  pro- 
portion of  mush  and  milk  in  your  bowl 
so  that  the  one  will  stay  hot  and  the 
other  cold.  Mush  eaten  In  that  way 
neier  cloys.  The  combination  ot  heat 
and  cold  1b  a  constant  tickle  for  the 
palate" 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  watched  the  doc- 
tor preserve  this  nice  balance  in 
calorics  for  more  thai  CO  years  with- 
out guessing  the  wisdom  of  his  methods 
I'm  Indebted  to  you  for  this  enlighten- 
ment. 

RTTEY  BARTL.ETT  STEVENS. 
RoslindaJe. 

PIANO  RECITAL 
BY  SCHELLING 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Ernest  "Schelling  gave  a  piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Chopin,  Son- 
ata in  B  minor,  Nocturnes,  op.  27,  No. 
1,  op.  15,  No.  2,  Etudes  op.  10  In  A 
flat,  op.  2a  In  F  major,  Barcarole,  Ma- 
zurka, Polonaise  in  A  flat;  Liszt,  Son- 
ata In  B  minor,  Au  Lao  de  Wallen- 
.stadt,  Chant,  Polonais,  Rhapsodle  Hon- 
grolse,  No.  6. 

Five  years  ago  this  month  Mr.  Schel- 
ling played  brilliantly  his  highly  original 
and  interesting  "Fantastic  Suite"  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  this  city  and  after  I 
that  he  gave  a  recitaL    In  this  recital 
the  composers  represented  were  Bach- 
Liszt,  Chopin,  Alkan,  Pugno,  Debussy, 
Paderewskl,   Wagner-Liszt.     Yesterday  i 
he  played  only  music  by  Chopin  and  ' 
Liszt.  I 
Mr.  Schelling  is  a  pianist  of  marked  ' 
•  tvlividuality.    He  belongs  to  the  heroic 
I  h  >ol  and  as  a  Chopin  player  he  Is 
robust,  a  believer  in  "thf  greater  Chop- 
in."   It  Is  not  1^0 w  necessary  to  raise 
the   question   whether   Chopin's  music 
bears  this  virile  treatment  or  whether 
this   manner   of  playing  his   music  Is 
not  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
1'  f    great    majority   ot   the   composl-  ; 
.i  and  with  the  composers'  own  per-  j 
inance  of  them.  | 
Thcri?  were  times  yesterday  when  It 
nied  as  though  Mr.  Schelling  were 
.Iniost  Impatient  of  the  Inevitable  limit- 
ations of  any  piano ;  but  these  occasions 
^\er6  rare,  and  it  could  not  be  said  thai  j 
iie  tone  was  forced  or  harsh.    Nor  was  i 
[orce  exerted  unduly  in  the  polonaise,  i 
hich  too  often  Is  chosen  by  pianisib  | 
s    a    pretext    'for    exhibiting  brute 
rength   and   mad   speed,  so  that  ex- 1 
■rirnced  concertgoers  dread  to  see  the 
!  '  i'.naise  named  on  a  program.  Mr. 
Si  l;rlling's  performance  of  this  sorely  I 
1     ork  was  the  most  satisfactory 
remember.    He  was  justly  in ; 
voln,  but  there  was  nobility ' 
•ptation ;  there  was  pomp, 
!ice,  aristocratic  elegance. 
Ption  was  romantic  with 
s,    with    dramatic  con- 
r  -.'  ^  chords  that  introduce  the 

i  i' ,ous  1  ..    I'e  section  with  the  octaves 
,  the  bass  wore  swept  as  by  a  rhapso- 

■  .;t  on  a   gigantically  sonorous  harp.l 
-  a  rule  they  fall  upon  the  ear  like 

■  i,f  blows  of  a  pile  driver.    And  ho\<M 

iniirabiy  managed  and  how  exciting 
It.'  long  crescendo! 

i  he  first  movement  of  Chopin's  Bonata| 
w  ,    superbly    played,    and    the  long 
nv  Iodic  line  of  the  Largo  was  beauti- 
fu,...    fi  mg.     The  sonata  was  for  once 
ir  '-  ii!'.  whole,  and  rpproaches  that 


y    -  ■   ,   ■  ■  • 

!il  .It  1  .  ■  - 

icclveu  ii;  tlic  second  the  expo'-iD'-in 
the  chief  theme  was  marred  to  our 
by  undue  deliberation,  by  dl.<quiet- 
Ijlg  pau.ses,  by  n  lack  of  continuity,  yet 
,t|l«re  wpre  charming  moments  in  the 
""rormance,  and  although  the  reading 
Whole  was  unusual,  it  was.  not 
rected.  Undoubtedly  that  was  "the 
the  Nocturne  appealed  to  Mr. 
Sch«lllng.  who  as  an  excellent  musician 
•and  an  artist  of  the  utmost  sincerity 
'  does  not  seek  to  excite  surprise  or 
(-Awaken  discussion. 

'    As  for  the  performance  of  the  other 
compositions  there  is  nothing  but  tho 
warmest     praise.    Mr.    Schelling    sue-  i 
ceeded  where  many  pianists  of  the  first  , 
rank    tail.      He    made    Chopin's  Bar- 
carole hang   together   so   that  It   was  | 
logical  in  Its  structure,  continuous  In  j 
its  beauty,  and  yet  was  rich  in  signifl-  ( 
ct^it   contrasts.     Nor   have    we  heard 
for  many   years  an   Interpretation  of 
Liszt's  sonata  that  so  clearly  revealed  , 
the  dramatic  spirit,  the  grandeur,  the  \ 
haunting    loveliness    of    this    colossal  . 
work.    Mr.  Weingartner  has  said  that 
the    conductor    of    Liszt's  orchestral 
works  should   not   be  afraid  of  exag- 
gerating   the   contents.     This  depends 
of  course  on  the  character  of  the  con- 
ductor.    The   exaggeration   should  not 
be  In  evidence.    Mr.  Schelling  allowed 
Llsrt  to  wear  his  "panache,"  but  the 
plume    was    never    more  conspicuous 
than  the  man  beneath  It.    The  smaller 
pieces  of  -^.^iszt  were  exquistely  played 

1  and  the  Hungarian  Rhapsody  for  once 

I  was  without  the  vulgarity  which  some 

I  relentlessly  expose. 

Mr.  Schelling  is  now  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  great  pianists.  He  has  a  virility 
that  is  never  coarse,  a  delicacy  that  Is 

I  not  effeminate  or  lackadaisical.  His 

I  touch  has  character  and  beauty.  His 
sentiment  is  genuine,  his  passion  Is  ar 
tlsticaily  controlled.  While  his  tech- 
nical proficiency  may  well  excite  ap- 
plause, it  is  only  Incidental  to  the  In- 
terpretation. His  firm  yet  elastic  le- 
gato, his  masterly  use  of  the  pedals,  his 
treatment  of  chords,  these  are  Indeed 
admirable;  and  these  and  the  other 
qualities  that  give  him  a  commanding 
position  are  displayed  for  the  highest 
ends. 

We  regret  to  say  that  this  concert, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
years,  was  heard  by  a  small  audience. 

"TOSCA"  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


Mme.  Edvina  Makes  Her  Last 
Appearance  in  Boston 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  Or!iK.\  HOU^K.  Puccini's 
"Tosca."    Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted.  | 

Fiorla  Tosca  Mme.  Olvina  : 

Mario  Cav.iradossi  Mr.  GaudcnZ:  i 

fSarone  Scarpla-  Mr.  Marcoui 

Angelotil  Mr.    Samplerl  I 

li   Sacreslano  Mr.  Tavccchia; 

Spoletta  Mr.  Glarcone 

f-rlarroiie  Mr.  PulcinI 

X'u  rar.-erlsre  .Jlr.  Olshantky 

Vn  Pasiore  Mme.  De-Courcyj 

It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  Mme.  Ed- 
vina made  her  last  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton this  season  In  Puccini's  grisl.v  melo- 
drama. Siie  herself  recently  said  that 
she  preferred  to  say  "good-by"  in  "The  I 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna,"  whicii  has  not  j 
yet  been  performed  on  a  Monday  night,  i 
The  subscribers  of  that  night  were  nat- 
urally anxious  to  see  her  as  the  heroine  j 
ot  Wolf-Fcrrarj's  <^era.  The  statement  i 
was  made  by  the'  press  agent  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House  that  Mme.  Edvina  i 
wished  to  appear  here  as  Tosca.  Soon 
after   she   arrive^   In   Boston   she  ex- 
pressed this  desire  to  the  reporters. 

As  Mr.  Zenatello  will  sing  out  of  town 
tonlglit  and  appear  here  on  Wednesday  | 
night  at  Othello,  is  was  too  much  to  I 
demand    of    him    a    performance    last  j 
night. 

It  Is  perhaps  natural  for  a  young] 
singer  to  i?e  '  desirous  of  Impersonating' 
Florla  Tosca.  especially  wiieu  tihe  has 
an  unfalteiing  trust  i:i  her  lace  and 
figure.  The  part  tempted  Mme.  Kame^^ 
when  she  w.as  by  no  means  in  the  earl.v 
years  of  her  stage  life.  When  she  was 
conspicuous  as  a  singer,  ratlier  than 
an  acti-ess.  The  part  tempted  Miss 
P'arrar,  who  was  a  charming  Tosca  in 
miniature.  It  tempted  Miss  Mary  Gar-  | 
den,  and  sliu  by  force  of  her  remark- 
able individuality  and  e.xti-aordinar.v 
authority  gave  a  perTormance  that 
stood  next  lo  the  noble  and  inimitable 
one  of  Mllka  Ternina. 

Mme.  Edvina  has  appeared  as  Floria 
Tosca  in  Paris,  and  I  believe,  in  Lon- 
don. Siia  has  not  yet  had  the  experi- 
ence and  she  has  not  yet  the  pei-sonal 
authority  to  make  her  performance  con- 
vincing. It  was  reasonably  expected 
that  she  would  pla.v  In  the  first  act 
fi-iih  the  requisite  lightness,  the  co- 
quetry that  betrayed  her  passion  for 
Mario,  the  jealousy  that  flamed  high  In 
a  mome.nt.  She  was  fair  to  look  upon, 
but  for  .^ome  reason  or  other  her  sing- 
ing l»t  l;c  !  animation  and  fleelness.  She 
was   ii  (    I. eel   to  drag  phia.^es   In  the 


.jltRTsiie  Mr.  (iand.-nj!l  w 

!  .  ^•   that  the  (>•■•>        was  »h<«. 

i:.  -  n-as  littl-  H. 

Imperj'una.ilua  In  this  act  iti.  Ued  cliu.r- 
aeter.  { 
th  the  second  act,  one,  that  may  be  | 
raised  from  melc'.'ama  to  the  height 
of  tragedy,  .she  showed  too  plaitily  that 
at  her  present  stage  ot  development 
she  la  not  able  to  send  strong  emo- 
tions across  the  footlights.  Her  as- 
sumpt-ion  of  an  emotion,  however  real 
it  seemed  to  her,  was  superficial  In  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators.  Her  facial  ex- 
pression was  varied,  her  breast  heaved, 
her  gestures  were  designed  to  have  sig- 
nificance, but  there  was  no  real  force, 
('here  was  no  thrilling  moment;  Indeed. 
It  was  not  easy  even  to  sympathize 
with  Floria  in  her  distress.  Her  arms 
were  beautiful  when  they  were  dis- 
played on  the  door  of  the  torture  cham- 
ber. We  admired  them,  but  were  not 
moved  by  the  simulated  agony  ot  the 
woman. 

Mme.  Edvina  was  a  charming  and 
pathetic  Antonia.  Her  Louise  was  In- 
teresting and  generally  effective. 
Whether  it  was  a  faithful  representation 
ot  a  P^irisian  type  Is  another  matter. 
The  Impersonation  was  sympathetic  and 
eminently  natural.  In  "The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna"  she  too  often  recalled 
,  Louise.  .4s  The  Herald  said  at  the  time 
I  the  part  demands  an  actress  of  a  more 
i  elemental  nature,  a  woman  of  southern 
fire  and  abandon.  That  Mme.  Edvina 
does  not  triumph  in  "Tosca"  is  no  cause 
for  her  discouragement.  She  is  young, 
she  has  many  natural  gifts.  It  might 
be  well  for  her  to  study  more  thoroughly 
the  Indispensable  elements  of  dramatic 
action.  After  she  has  been  seen  in  sev- 
eral roles,  the  need  of  this  study  Is 
apparent.  Tlie  voice  is  a  beautiful  one 
and  In  song  she  often  delights  the  ear. 
Something  more  than  a  beautiful  voice 
and  a  pleasing  personality  IS  demanded 
of  a  woman  who  takes  the  part  of 
Mallella  or  of  Floria  Tosca. 

Mr.  Gaudenzl  undoubtedly  did  his  best, 
but  as  Cavarodossi  he  was  wholly  In- 
adequate.   Mr.  Marcoux  acted  the  part 
■of  Scarpla  with  his  u^ual  finesse  and 
.  force.    His  singing  left  much  to  be  de- 
',  '  sired.    The  music  does  not  favor  him, 
'  for  his  voice  is  not  a  nigh  baritone. 

Mr.  Moranzoni  had  no  easy  task  In 
■  keeping   the   orchestra   and    the  chief 
i  singers  together,  nor  was  the  fault  that 
of    the   orchestra.     The   stage  should 
have  been  much  darker  at  the  end  of 
the  second -act.  _  ' 

SHUBERT  THEATRE —"^^'am  A.] 
Brady  presents  Robert  B.  MantoU  Inj 
Shakespeare's  tragedy,  "King  Lear." 
Cast:  1/  .f 

T«,r  J.Vi...  -  -Mr-  Mantell 

W'arl  Af  Gloater"  .   Alfred  Haatlnp 

5   I    I  lr2^t   John  Bnrke' 

Duke  of  .Mbany  V  I'-i^^r*  Krev 

nuke  of  BMrgundy   ^*'^J^ht  ^Hz 

S^tJt'^  Allen  Thomas 

O*!™',^  :  ...  .......Guy  LIndsK-y 

rordelia"".'".'"".".'--Mlss  GenevHevp  Hamper 
S^Sn  ..........MISS  OKn.-r  Elliott  Scott' 

G^fli.;::.  Miss  G«iievle»»  Reynolds  i 

"Mr.  William  Shakespeare^i  History 
of  King  Lear"  was  presented  In  much' 
abbreviated    form  last    night   by  Mr. 
Mantell.    He  used  the  version  Prepared 
by  William   Winter   for   Edwta  Booth 
and    thus    the    featful,    awe-lnsplring  i 
story  of  the  legendary  Lear  was  por- 
trayed  successfully  for   the  accomrno- | 
daUon  of  Boston  folk  .  and  commuting , 
suburbanites.  The  theatre  was  crowded) 
and  Mr.   Mantell  and  his  actors  were; 
acclaimed  with  a  vigor  and  voclferous- 
nees  that  attested  the  warm  approval  of| 
tile  big  audience.    *  | 
-It  Is  a  great  task  to  give  this  drama 
In  a  manner  that  will  appeal  to  normal 
men  and  women,  arouse  and  maintain 
their  interest  and  their  sympathy  with- 
out destroying  the  effect  through  the  In- 
cessant shocks  of  Its  inherent  unreality 
and  awfulness.    That  Mr.  Mantell  and 
hla  company  succeeded   in  doing  this 
Uat  night  is  proof  of  tho  high  plane 
on  which  the  whole  performance  was, 

*^The  whole  story  Is  unbelievable,  tho 
passions,  the  crimes,  the  motives,  tho 
means  and  manner  of  carrying  them, 
are  nearly  all  super-human.  If 
Inhuman.  Tet  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  placing  the  action  and 
scene  in  an  unknown  time  amid  rela- 
tionship, customs  and  manners  purely 
legendary  and  moulding  them  in  a  form 
and  In  an  atmosphere  of  pure  medieval 
romance  has  made  the  play  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  moving  of  all 
dramatic  appeals  to  the  human  heart- 
ConsequenUy  It  requires  a  ^'8^  order 
of  Intelligence  and  histrionic  skill  to 
interpret  the  poefs  work  for  a  modern 
audience.    This   Mr.    ManteU  does. 

Romance  and  legend  tinge  the  whole 
production,  yet  Lear  Is  made  suftlclentlj 
hi^n  to  arouse  from  the  start  every- 
day sympathy  and  so  much  so  that  one 
forgets  that  the  crimes  of  Gonerll  ajid 
Regan  and  Edmund  are  wellnigh  un- 
believable. Mr.  Mantell  Is  an  aged  and 
broken  monarch,  but  he  Is  maje.'rtic.  His 
generosity  is  splendid,  his  wrath  at  the 
gentle  Cordelia  is  fearful,  but  not  so 
unrestrained  a*  to  challenge  belief.  His 
portraval  of  Lear's  gradual  realization 
of  his  wicked  daughters'  baseness  Is 
luminous  and  touching  to  a  high  degree. 
The  curses  he  heaps  upon  them  would 
freeze  their  blood.  It  they  had  any,  one 
would  think,  yet  In  the  toerlflc  power 
of  his  denunclatloti  ho  tears  no  pMSlon 
to  tatters. 

In  picturing  the  old  King's  madnesSi 
his  touch  is  delicBte,  light,  yet  poignant.  | 
His  rapldL  variations  from  childish  setiil- 
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It-  1.1  '  M  'ng  luitMr  to  momrntary 

I!  !i  and  wisdom,  from  tot- 

tej-iiiK  v,  a:^:,>  -=9  to  terrifying  rage  and 
aajestlc  strength  are  done  with  flno 
^OHn,  with  keenly  euggestlve  and  con-' 
Vlfieing  realism.  Tho  pathos  of  his 
gradual  recognition  of  Cordelia,  of  hiaj 
slow  return  to  a  semblance  of  reason, i 
ot  his  realization  of  the  whole  «lttia-( 
Won,  of  his  grief  over  her  death  and' 
of  his  own  passing  are  supreme. 

In  the  main  Mr.  Mantell's  support  Is; 
excellent.  Mr.  Royce's  Edmund  Is  vil- 
lainous enough,  yet  falls  somewhat  short' 
of  the  keen  craftiness  of  the  character. i 
Mr.  Lelber,  as  Edgar,  shows  abundant 
buoyance,  generosity  and  force  and  hlW 
assumed  madness  as  poor  Tom  Is  ekll-| 
fully  done.  Mr.  LIndsley  Is  a  capable 
Pool.  Mr.  Burke  Is  an  excellent  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  Mr.  Fritz  is  an  admirable 
King  of  France.  Mr.  Hastings  portrays 
the  simple-mindedness  of  Gloster  well,', 
but  stops  there.  | 

Miss  Hamper,  as  Cordelia.  Is  gently 
appealing  in  the  first  scene,  but  later  Is 
satisfied  with  simply  declaiming  her 
lines.  Miss  Reynolds  and  Miss  Scott,  as 
the  wicked  daughters,  are  sufficient  to 
be  In  harmony  with  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  performance. 

The  scenery  Is  sumptuous  and  hand- 
some, while  tho  thunder,  lightning  and 
rain  are  of  so  realistic  a  kind  that  they 
would  have  startled  the  audiences  that 
used  to  hear  tho  tragedy  In  Shake- 
speare's time  dono  by  "his  majesty's 
servants  playing  usually  at  the  Globe 
on  the  Bank-side." 

8T.  JAMES  THBATRD:  "The  Three 
of  Us,"  a  play  In  four  acts  by  Rachel 
Crothers.  ♦» 

Stephen  Townley.. . jB .'.  Henrr  Grady 

LoulB  Beresford  TV.  William  J.  Florenej 

Clom  MacChesney  William  (-.  Walsh 

Bonnie  M«cChe«n«y  IrfTie  Martin  ; 

Hhy  MacOhesney  Grart-  hl.leton 

Tweed  Blx  '  1  Mercs 

Mrs.  Bli   r<"y 

Maggie  )  '"'">'     i*i'''">  i 

Lorlmer  Trsnholm  Sydney  Dudley 

Hop  Wing   -T-  Monte  Crane 

I  TOT  THEATRE:  Triple  bill,  "liCave 
'of  Absence"  by  Carl  E.   Freybe;  "A 

Night  In  Avignon"  by  Cale  Toung  Rice, 
'  and    "Interpretative    Rhythmics"  by 

Miss  Mary  Kellogg. 

"LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  " 

Von  Truen   f ;  ^^'^ 

,  aVky : : : ;     !  ^\7'wZr^ 

Mtasenger  

"A  NIGHT  IN  AVIGNON'." 

ohararria   .....Mr.  Cnurcmll 

f  ;  Mr ....  Mr.  Wllllanu  I 
•  5*"°  Mr.    Blatt , 

milppi.  Mis.  Phlnnay 

'     RHYTHMICS.  f 

Ichantlcler        ]   _j 

A  Spring  Son«  >■  Ml»8  Mary  Kellogg  I 

A  Bird  Study  ) 

I  From  the  large  number  of  manu- 
scripts that  must,  of  necessity,  rain  In 
the  office  of  the  Toy  Theatre,  judicious 
selection  was  made  for  tho  perform- 
ance last  evening. 

Thus  Mr.  Freybe'B  little  narrative  of 
military  life  is  a  capital  bit  of  dramatic 

;  writing.  The  story,  simple  yet  Intense, 
is  told  In  a  plausible  manner.  There  Is 
a  good  punch  to  Its  dialogue.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Freybe  Is  a  pleasing  actor,  re- 
sourceful in  matters  of  reading.  Mr. 
Menard  scarcely  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  an  exacting  part  all  that  It  could 
yield. 

"A  Night  In  Avignon"  Is  equally  com- 
mendable in  matters  of  composition. 
There  Is  In  it  Imagination  and  poetical 
fervor.  Mr.  PIchel,  the  happy  possessor 
of  an  unusually  charming  diction,  well 
nigh  succeeded  in  exploiting  the  beauty 
of  the  verse.  Others  In  tho  cast  were 
not  so  fortunate. 

Unquestionably  Miss  Kellogg  proved 
to  be"  the  most  delightful  feature  of  the 
program.  There  Is,  in  her  dancing, 
delectable  supleness.  Imaginative  ex- 
pression. For  the  rest,  grace  and  charm 
were  a  plenty  In  all  her  movement*. 

WIZARD  CHING 
AT  THE  COLONIAL 

The  -Follies"  still  pursue  their  riotous 
way  at  the  Colonial  this  week,  but 
there  Is  an  addition  to  the  program  In 
the  shape  of  Chin^f  Sing  Foo,  the 
Chinese  magician,  and  his  company, 
who  come  to  America  with  a  record  of 
popularity  at  London  music  halls. 

Mr.  Foo's  part  of  the  performance 
consists  largely  in  producing  articles 
from  under  his  skirt,  which  don't 
ordinarily  'oelong  there,  such,  for  In- 
stance, as  Chinese  thingumbobs.  Jugs 
of  water  ana  small  boys.  It  all  sounds 
very  easy,  but  If  you  had  to  walk 
around  easy  like  (assuming  a  nonchal- 
ant air  that  was  fairly  dripping  with 
sang  froid)  and  carry  a  29-pound  child 
under  your  dress  all  the  while,  you 
wouldn't  laugh  so  fast,  ha,  ha!  When, 
however,  Mr.  Foo  discards  his  long 
,gown  and  clothed  merely  in  black  satin 
pajamas,  brings  forth  a  bowl  of  splash- 
ing gold  fish,  one  is  prepared  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

Some  of  Ching  Ling  Foo's  assistants 
are  very  clever.  Pas  i'  r^htly  over 
the  Chinese  prima  '  favored 

us  v.  irh  "Row.  Row,  I :  ,1  "Hitchy 
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skill 

Jl^^positlon.  And  fur  from  belns  the 
'  „  •  '  '"<6re8tln|r  part  of  the  perform- 
ant^  were  the  four  acrobat,  who  did 
Inn,  ,  '""ve'Ious  tilings  on  the  hori- 
zontal bar.  R8  well  as  novel  feats  of 
sneer  strength  In  a  Chinese  strap  act. 


and 

And 


AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

 h)^,i4 


IJhe  Drums  of  Oude,"  One-Aci; 

,  last  word  In  meloaramallo  vaude- 
IB  "The  Drums  of  Oude."  a  one-act 
of  English  origrln  that  Is  given  the 
-line  position  upon  k  splendid  all- 
nd  bin  at  B.  F.  Keith's  thi3  week. 

nroducUon  Is  belnr  presented  by  j  told  about  men  and  women  through  the 

proaucuon  IS         t  i-^  ^  ^^^        j  centuries  who  were  long  faithful  to  one 

shirt;  anecdotes  about  the  high  and  the 
mighty,  saints  and   martyrs,  warriors 


I  genuinely  attached  to  th^t  shirt  ajid  It 
was  -with  real  pain,  If  not  regret,  that,  I 
was  at  last  separatetl  from  It.  Neither 
I  nor  the  garment  was  the  worse  for 
the  experience.  Do  we  not  In  this  effete 
East  change  our  clothes  tao  often  to 
get  really  acquainted  with  them? 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Dorchester,  Jan.  26. 

P.  S.— (Sub  rosa)  Joe  Bush  says  that 
a  safety  pin  Is  the  only  remedy  for 
falling  of  the  drawers. 

Anecdote  and  Remedy. 

When  Eugen  d'Albert,  the  pianist,  vis- 
ited this  country  the  second  time,  he 
'prided  himself  on  the  possession  of  two 
suits  of  heavy  flannel -underclothes.  Hts 
"isarements  were  for  three  months. 
"See,"  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "I  have 
bought  two  suits,  so  that  I  can  change 
iny  underclothes  before  I  sail  for  home. 
There  are  other  anecdotes  that  could  be 


d  Belaaoo-U  Is  his  first  venture  as 
udevUle  manager-and  the  attention  i 
etall  that  has  ever  characterised 
ICO  producUons,  Is  In  evidence.  The 
le  Is  set  In  a  fort  In  northern  India 
e  time  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  and  It 
1  very  reallstlo.  The  only  light  in 
garrison  Is  from  a  single  candle, 
!le  the  captain  In  tho  Highland  regi- 
t,  one  of  his  subordinates  and  the 
er's  sister.  In  love,  of  course.  wUh 
captain,  wait  Inside  listening  to  the 
slant  and  ominous  beating  of  a  na- 
drum  In  the  distance,  telling  of  the 
^proachlng  of  the  mutinous  native 
soldiers  who  seek  the  ammunition  stored 
within  the  fortress. 

At  last,  believing  there  is  no  longer 
hope  of  relief,  the  captain  orders  thaf 
a  fuse  bo  lighted  discharging  the  am- 
munlUon  and  so  thwarting  the  plans 
of  the  mutinous  Indians,  even  though 
It  meant  the  Instant  death  of  the  tew 
XN-lthin  the  fbrt.  The  fuse  Is  U^hted, 
and  as  It  starts  to  sputter,  are  heaj-d, 
far  In  the  dlsUnce,  the  bagpipes  of  he 
Highland  regiment.  Indicating  "lat  the 
garrison  will  be  saved  after  all,  along 
with  the  ammunition  and,  of  course, 
the  Inmates. 

••The  Drums  of  Oude"  waa  original  y 
presented  In  England  as  a  curtain 
raiser  by  Cyril  Maud.  Miss  Elearior 
Scott  L'Estclle  of  the  original  London 
cast  Is  playing  Mrs.  Jack  Clayton  In 
the  present  company,  Wtille  the 
turesviue  and  genuine  Hindus 
portray  the  tAadherous  Sepoys 
alsio  in  the  original  cast  and 
brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Be 
lasco  They  appeared  In  England  dur- 
ing its  enUre  successful  two-year 


plc- 
who 
were 


apd  statesmen,  but  we  forbear. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  practice  of>. 
Mr.  Joe  Bush.  In  1824  the  learned  and 
witty  Dr.  William  Maginn,  who  could 
translate  a  slang  dittj'  Into  Greek  verse 
while  he  was  eating  a  light  or  heavy 
breakfast,  contiibuted  part  third  of  the 
Maxims  of  Odoherty  to  Blackwood's. 
Maxim  139 'runs  as  follows; 

"It  was  a  long  while  ere  I  discovered 
the  most  convenient  method  of  sup- 
portlrg  my  drawers.  It  Is  a  iJbre  to 
have  I  separate  pair  of  braces,  and  the 

them,  liable  to  objections.  The  true  way 
Is,  have  two  small  pieces  of  tape  placed 
horizontally  along  the  waistband  of  th^ 
nether  integuments,  at  those  parts  of 
them  which  correspond  to  the  parts  of 
the  upper  touched  by  the  extremities  of 
the  braces;  have these  horizontal  tapes, 
say  three  Inches  t'o  each,  attached  firmly 
to  the  substance  of  the  waistband;  and 
then  pass  the  brace  under  the  open  part 
of  the  tape,  before  you  bring  It  In  con- 
tact with  the  button  "on  the  breeches. 
«  *  m  This  is  a  matter  which  mod- 
ern artists  have  too  much  neglected." 
Was  Maginn  the  first  to  suggest  this 
solution? 

It  Is  as  simple  as  the  egg  of  Columbus, 
but  it  Is  not  unfailing.  Tapes  break, 
and  then,  as  Mr.  Henry  James  remarks, 
there  you  are! 


()7 


More  Questions. 

were  I  As  the  World  Wags: 


lur- 
run 


'V;''j!'°Ratcllffe.  prominent  upon  thiej  mninced,  Exmas,  Crossmas,  or  Christ- 


American  stage,  for  nearly  30  years 
has  the  part  of  Capt.  McGregor  and 
to  Jack  Standing  was  assigned  the  roU 
of  Lieut.  Allan  Huntley.  It  is  a  play 
of  dramatic  quality  and  that  It  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  audience  was 
ffhown  by  the  numerous  curtain  calls 
tolloiving  its  presentation  last  night 

There  are  a  lot"of  other  good  things 
upon  the  bill.  Frank  North  and  his 
company  In  the  rural  classic  "Back  In 
Washington"  has  one  of  the  best 
sketches  of  Its  sort  ever  presented,  while 
Wellington  Cross  and  Lois  Josephine, 
late  of  "The  Wall  Street  Sketch,"  gWe 
a  dainty  and  original  sketch.  The_ 
Jays,  human  marionettes,  is  like  "The 
D)-ums  of  Oud,"  an  act  Imported  from 
England.  It  Is  decidedly  novel. 
Heiin  chlldrep— they  ceased  to  be  chll 


The  next  time  you  have  your  slang 
dictionary  In  hand  see  If  you  find  any- 
thing about  the  use  of  Xmas  as  the 
slang  for  Christmas.    How  Is  It  pro- 


mas 

You  mentioned  the  other  day  the  spi- 
der used  to  fry  fritters  or  flapjacks  nn. 
It  brings  to  mind  that  the  stove  lifter 
was  called  "democrat."  "Where  Is  the 
democrat?"  "My!  that  democrat  Is 
hot!"  Perhaps  that  Is  the  origin  of  the 
expression  "A  red-hot  Democrat." 
Lakeport,  N.  H.  V.  E.  H. 

Xmas  Is  not  slang:  It  is  an  aibtirevla- 
tion  of  Christmas,  aS  Xt  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Christ  and  Xtlan  of  Christian. 
Xmas  is  pronounced  Christmas. 

We  never  heard  the  word  "democrat" 
applied  to  a  stove  lifter.   Can  any  one 
Qeel  shed  light  on  this  sujDject? 


Extinct  Grandmothers. 

The(  As  the  World  Wags: 

^    ^.    _  In  these  days  when  the  public  craves 

d'ren  IQ  the  eyes  of  the  law  at  leasti  hectic  drama,  problem  plays,  constant 
some  little  time  back — furnish  a  full  etion,  exciting  and  compromising  sit- 
measure  of  fun.  The  rest  of  the  really,  nations  and  is  bored  by  anything  less, 
excellent  bill  Includes  Archie  Onri,  the  it  is  a  relief  and  a  pleaure  to  many  to 
Juggling  genius,  Arthur  Stuart  andl  exchange  their  dyspeptic  theatrical  diet 
Hazel  Keeley,  fashion  plate  dancers;  for  wholesome  good  like  "Milestones," 
Smith,  Voelke  and  Cronin,  comedians!  ^-hlch  runs  tranquilly  through  Its  three 
and  singers,  and  the  four  Onetti  sisters,  courses  holding  the  close  attention  of 
female  acrobats  In  feats  of  strength  the  audience  by  its  quiet  charm.  The 
upon  the  parallel  bars  and  flying  rings,  one  Incongruity  is  the  grandmother  of 

the  third  act.    She  is  distinctly  not  the 


We've  left  the  fat  and  weatherwise 
To  keep  their  coops  and  reeking  sties, 
And  eat  their  fill  of  oven-pies. 
While  we  win  free  and  out  again 
To  take  potluck  beneath  the  sky 
With  sun  and  mcon  and  wind  and  rain. 

Abhorrent  Changes. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Without  wishing  to  wear  the  subject 
to  rags,  I  must  nevertheless  express  my 
surprise  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is 
unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
perversities  of  creeping  underwear.  Mr. 
Johnson  in  his  profound  researches  into 
the  habits  of  man  as  a  political  and 
social  beast  must  have  dwelt  at  length 
on  shirtolog-y.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  he  ascribes  the  deca- 
dence of  the  present  generation  in 
mental  and  bodily  strength  to  the  in- 
fluence of  purple  and  too  frequently 
changed  linen. 

Our  ancestora  of  two  or  three  gen- 
erations back  knew  nothing  of  |50-a- 
dozen  made-to-measure  shirts  or 
"health"  underwear,  and  rarely  did  they 
change  oftener  than  once  a  week,  but 
they  were  a  rugged  lot. 

Once,  through  stress  of  circumstance, 
I  went  four  months  without  changing 
my  undershirt.  It  was  in  a  dry  country 
il,  and  there  was  little  water  for  drlnk- 
Ing  and  none  for  washing.  I  came  to 
regard  that  singlet  as  a  very  young 
man  his  first  meerschaum  pipe.  It  was 
pleasure  to  note  the  gentle  nuances 
,f  color— to  watcJi  the  suave,  delicate 
ransition  from  virginal  white  through 
afe  con  leche  to  saddle  color  and  flnal- 
y  to  a  triumphant  chocolate.  I  became 


She  1, 

aged  grandmother  of  1912,  raore'a  the 
pity,  but  is  the  grandmother  of  1860 
an  unknown  type  to  the  younger  gener- 
ations, yet  a  sweet,  blessed  and  abiding 
memory  to  the  older.  The  aged  grand- 
mother of  1912  does  not  grow  old  grace- 
fully, but  with  high  heels,  modish  hats, 
suitable  for  women  of  30.  fights  old  age 
defiantly.  Instead  of  yielding  gracefully 
as  did  our  grandmothers  of  earlier  days. 
When  Grandmother  Read  entered  in  act 
third  at  a  matinee  at  w-hich  the  writer 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  two 
young  women,  seated  just  behind  him, 
too  young  to  be  familiar  with  the  type, 
;3ald  with  enthugiasni:  "Oh,  isn't  she 
Isweet?"  That  is  not  the  spontaneous 
tribute  which  the  aged  grandmother  of 
today  evokes,  alas!  No.  One  would  be 
say:  "Isn't  she  ab- 
OLDSTER. 


inclined  rather  to 
surd?" 


Boaton,  J«a.  >7. 


HAMLET 


By  PHILIP  HALE.. 

SHITBERT  THEATRE— Shakespeare's 

"Hamlet."    The  cast:  „„„..n 
_      ...  .Mr.  Manteil 
 Charles  Rtiasoner 

Bernardo  i''Estranz9  Mlllman 

"""•^^V,?,-  , .  .John  Burke 
Tha  Ghost   ^^^^^  Thomas 


PolonluB . 
I  Claudius. 
Laertes .  . 


Brlghum  Royca 
.  .Fritz  Lailjer 


■\     '  -■  ,      ill  g;,-er  lid  V-  lird    j  - 

Anothnr  OeDrje  i; 

0»rlc   HowLird  1 

A   Priest   .Thomas 

f^Pholla   Florence  Kockwell 

Gertrude   ..Oene\'lev«  IteynoldS 

The  Player-Quo6n  Aenea  .Wllott  .Scott 

Mr.  Manteil  gave  an  interesting  and 
in  many  ways  an  excellent  performance 
of  Hamlet  last  evening.  It  has  been 
e>ald  that  no  one  ever  wholly  failed  In 
this  part  except  Mr.  E.  S,  Wlllard. 
Nor  does  an  "!ntere;5tlng"  performance 
of  the  tragedy  depend  on  elaborate 
scenery  and  Incidental  music. 

It  l.s  evident  that  Mr.  Manteil  en- 
deavors to  portray  first  of  all  a  human 
being,  but  while  his  Hamlet  Is  not  a 
wholly  rc.jantlo  character,  while  his 
Prince  Is  not  distinctively  a  philosopher 
and  an  Idealist,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
gain  effects  of  realism  that  lessen  the 
highly  wrought  nature  of  the  tragedy. 
In  dialogue  Mr.  Manteil  speaks  as  a 
human  being  would  speak ;  nor  does 
the  actor  fear  the  reproach  of  being  too 
conversational,  colloquial  in  speech.  H(. 
does  not  treat  the  soliloquies  as  rhetori- 
cal exercises.  Wishing  to  be  ndlural, 
he  at  times  last  evening  lowered  his 
voice  or  whispered,  so  that  he  was 
probably  not  heard  by  those  In  the  back 
•seats.  This  treatment  of  the  text  was 
effective  for  those  who  sat  near  the 
stage,  but  surely  the  dramatist  intended 
that  his  words  should  be  heard. 

Mr.  Mantell'a  reading  was  generally 
clear  and  significant;  It  was  often  elo- 
quent.   There  were  occasional  readings 
that  might  excite  discussion,  as  when 
he  made  a  long'  pause  after  "Angels  and 
hiinlsters."     On  the  whole,  he  was  fiu- 
I  ent,  natural,  and  Expressive.    His  "busl- 
ntss"    was    generally    admirable,  fres 
from  affectation  and  extravagance.  In 
the  scene  with  his  mother  Hamlet  did 
not   com.pare   miniatures,   nor  did  he 
point  to  portraits  on  the  wall.    The  pic- 
ture.s  he  drew  were  Imaginary.   For  this 
relief  much  thanks.    It  Is  to  be  regrret- 
ted   that  in   this  version  the  body  of 
Ophelia  is  brought  on  the  stage  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act.    The  tradition  is 
unfounded  and  destroys  the  effect  of  the 
churchyard  scene  that  follows. 
'    There  were  brilliant  moments  in  the 
performance.   The  speech  to  the  players 
j  was  delivered  with  a  simplicity  and  a 
,  naturalness  that  revealed  true  art,  and 
1  the  acting  of  Hamlet  in  the  play  scene 
';  was  highly  dramatic,  exciting  the  audl- 
i  r-nce  to  enthusiasm.    In  the  sreat  scene 
'  with  Ophelia,  the  conflict  between  love 
I  and   suspicion   and   the  assumption  of 
madness  after  Hamlet  saw  the  listeners 
were  portrayed  in  a    telling  manner. 
I  Nor  did  Mr.  Manteil  in  the  treatment  of 
those  associated  with    him    forget  In 
seeming    familiarity    that    he    was  a 
j  prince.    We  have  seldom  heard,  for  in- 
stance, the  speech  to  the  player  f!<llow- 
i  ing  Polonius  to  the  door — "Look,  you 
;  rnock   him    not"— deli vereid   with  more 
I  genuine  feeling. 

!  Members  of  the  supporting  confpany 
,  were  earnest  and  sincere.  While  the 
performance  of  no  one  of  them  was  es- 
pecially noteworthy,  there  v/as  little 
that  was  incongruous,  little  that  marred 
the  Illusion.  The  scenery  was  adequate. 
iThe  management  of  lights  during  the 
ghost  scene  on  the  platform  was  unsat- 
isfactory. There  was  an  appreciative 
audience  of  good  size. 

The  play  this  afternoon  will  be  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice";  tonigiit  ••Riche- 
lieu." 


TOWNSENDJN 
HIGH  APPROVAl. 

Stephen  Townsend  gave  a  recital  last 
evening  at  Stelnert  Hall.  Max  Helnrlch , 
was  the  accompanist.  The  program  con-  j 
slsted  of  the  following  songs  by  Schu- ' 
mann,  sung  in  English:  Singer's  Con-, 
isolation,  Serenade,  Queen  of  the  Sea,  | 
Snow  Drop,  Thine  Image,  Greeting,  Ij 
Wander  Not,  the  17  songs  of  "Poet'^s 
Love,"  Cradle  of  My  Sorrow,  Her  Voice, 
Spirit  Presence,  The  Cottage,  Song  of 
Provence,  The  Youth's  Magic  Horn. 

Mr.   Townsend  used  the  versions  by 
Alice  Mattulath  and  his  performance  of 
them  must  have  pleased  those  eager  to 
hear  the  English  langnjage  on  the  cou- 
I  cert  as  well  as  the  operatic  stage.  These 
translations,    however,    have    been  so 
I  skilfully  done  that  the  picturesqueness 
I  of   German    text   has   been  preserved, 
not  hideously  distorted.    They  do  not 
jar  tlie  ear  of  the  fastidiously  minded 
who  insist  that  songs  should  be  sung 
In   the  tongue   in    which    they  were 
written. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  not  a  singer  of  strik- 
ing originality  or  marked  abandon,  but 
he  has  a  manly  and  resonant  voice, 
which  he  used  last  evening  with  ex- 
cellent effect.  His  diction  was  ad- 
mirable. Nor  did  he  find  it  necessary 
to  exaggerate  the  final  consonants.  He 
also  displayed  the  fine  control  of  breath, 
which  has  for  result  pure  and  finished 
phrasing.  The  singer  posscs.ses  to  a 
large  extent  the  power  of  coloring  tone 
effectively. 

Although  his  Interpretations  were 
mainly  conventional,  Mr.  Townsend  in- 


"se.  and  It  whuld 
ifflcult  to   say  In 
which  KoriK"  lie  excelled.    The  "Poet's 
Ijove"    was   given   In  romantlo  spirit. 
There  was  breadth  and  dignity  In  "I'll 
Not  Complain,"  sparkling  malice  In  "A 
Youth   Once  Loved  a   Mnlden,"  while 
'•Those  Songs  That  Haunt  My  Spirit" 
I  came  as  a  dramatic  climax. 
'    Mr.  Helnrlch  was  a  sympathettc  ac- 
I  companlst  who  played  con  amore. 

A  large  audience  was  hearty  In  Its 
I  manifestation  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  Townsend  will  give  a  second  re- 
'  cital  on  March  4.    The  program  will  In- 
dude   Bantock's    "Jester   Songs,"  Jen- 
sen's ■•Gaudeamus"  songs,  and  others. 


"J.  M.  C."  writes:   "I  would  like  to 

Inquire  of  'Baize' If  he  remembers 'Shin- 
bone  Alley,"  leading  from  Temple  place 
to  West  street,  in  the  forties,  or  this  re- 
frain of  a  negro  song  about  that  period: 

A  la  mo'le  de  duck  soup  comer  of  tlie  alley 

Ha-Rc-Ri-nc — round  the  comir  Sally." 

In  the  early  seventies  or  late  sixties 
we  heard  as  a  schoolboy  these  lines: 
For  she  used  to  live  In  Shlnbone  Alley 
And  the  boys  all  call'd  her  "Snag-tooth  Rnlly." 

Does  any  one  know  the  remaining 
lines?  Or  is  this  another  example  of  an 
Orphic  fragment? 


Changes  and  Promotions. 

A  street  laid  out  here  in  1S93  was 
named  Batavia.  Why  this  name  was 
chosen,  we  do  not  know.  Not  long  ago 
certain  persons  living  in  the  street  and 
believing  that  it  either'justly  or  unjust- 
ly did  not  have  a  good  name  succeeded 
in  changing  Batavia  to  Denmark.  Not 
Jutland,  not  Finland,  not  Bulgaria,  not 
Ashantee,  but  Denmark.  It  was  then 
thought  that  the  morality  of  the  street 
was  assured.  Shopkeepers  hearing  Den- 
mark street  given  as  the  address  would 
bow  and  scrape  and  not  Insist  on  cash 
payment.  Children  of  Beacon  street 
(on  the  water  side)  and  children  of  Den- 
mark street  would  grow  up  together  and 
form  ties  of  lasting  friendship  or  rea- 
sonably secure  wedlock.  A  few  days 
ago  the  newspapers  stated  that  persons 
dwelling  in  Denmark  street  are  desirous 
of  another  name;  one  that  will  purge 
recollection  and  insure  confidence.  Is 
there  something  rotten  in  the  street  of 
Denmark?  Not  to  the  eye  of  the  passer 
through.  The  street  is  quiet,  orderly, 
respectable,  and  comparatively  clean. 
Batavia — Denmark — what  next?  Utopia 
street? 

Part  of  Falmouth  street  was  named 
St.  Stephen  in  1.S92  because  certain  dwell- 
ers in  that  section  really  believed  that 
they  were  on  a  higher  plane  than  dwell- 
ers in  the  other  section.  It  was  whispered 
at  the  time  that  some  in  the  "more  ob- 
jectionable" section  promptly  moved 
within  the  protection  of  the  saint,  and 
this  step  toward  righteousness  did  not 
fill  the  elect  with  holy  joy. 


Street  Physiognomies. 

Balzac  in  his  introduction  to  a  wildly 
melodramatic  tale  wrote  curiously  con- 
cerning the  streets  of  P^ris;  how  tTiey 
had  human  qualities;  how  each  street 
had  its  peculiar  physiognomy.  "Narrow 
streets  with  a  northern  exposure,  where 
tlie  sun  comes  only  three  or  four  times 
in  the  year,  are  assassinating  streets;  , 
they  kill  with  impunity."  "Some  streets, 
as  the  rue  Montraartre,  have  a  handsome 
head  and  end  in  a  fish's  tail."     The  : 
pliysiognomy  of  Denmark  street  is  not 
noble,  not  aristocratic,  but  it  is  honest. 
Even  in   Boston  there  are  streets   of  I 
sinister  appearance,  though  the  dw;ilersj 
tlserein  are  industrious  and  God-fearing  | 
citizens. 

As  a  rule  changes  In  street  names  are 
to  be  deplored.  The  change  is  seldom 
for  the  better,  and  old  associations  are 
destroyed.  There  was  no  doubt  a  good 
reason  for  changing  Bothnia  to  St. 
Cecilia,  and  yet  what  a  Joy  it  was  to 

a  street  car  conductor  shouting  in 
,  the  old  days  "Bothin-ia"  or  "Bothlne-a'M 


T.  D.'s  and  Staddles. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Vv'as  there  not,  about  a  year  or  so  ago^ 
a  discussion  in  this  column  In  regard  to 
"T  D"  pipes?  And  did  not  some  corre- 
spondent trace  them  to  early  in  the  19th 
centurj'?  But,  however  that  may  have 
been,  perltaps  the  following  advertise- 
ment will  not  be  without  interest.  It  Is 
extracted  from  the  Boston  Post  Boy  ot 
Nov.  23,  1772: 

"Mrs.  SheafCe  Acquaints  her  Friends 
and  the  Public,  That  she  has  to  sell  at 
the  Shop  the  North  Corner  of  Queen- 
street,  lately  Improv'd  by  Mr.  JoRhUH 
Green,  By  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Super- 
fine and  common  Philadelphia  Flour, 
Cask  and  Jar  Raisins,  .  .  .  Rice, 
groun-i  ditto,  .  .  .  Split  Peas,  Salt 
Petre,  Tamarinds     .   .    .    Turl-e-     V  r., 


11  -.nee  oil.   .   .   .    Hair  Powder,  KTp- 
<  Snuff,  Velvet  Corks,  la  and  IS  Inch 
■I'D     PiDes.     Flax.     Indigo,   .   .   •  l^og- 
woon.  Playing  f'ards." 

Aa  resaid?  "staddlea,"  may  I  add  a 
meaning  of  tlio  word  not  given  in  your 
list    yesterday? — namely — young  trae» 


Z>e  Berlnghen 

iiai.  .   .     .   Adrian  de  Mauprat 

A  noted  example  of  such  use  occurs  In  Hupuot  

or^e  of  Bacon's  essays,  and  the  use  wa«  Joseph... 

ror.rmon  in  this  country  In  the  lith  and  f""^"^;,; 

ISth  centuries.    It  would  be  interesting  ^ouls  -^i' 
to  know  whether  this  use  sur\'lvae  a». 
Hampton,  N.  H..  as  possibly  the  aues- 
tlon  of  "Plotlnus"  indicates.       A.  M. 
Boston,  Jan.  2S,  1913. 


MANTELL  Uf  "RICHELIEU." 

SHUBERT    THEATRE  -  Robert 
Mantell  In  "Richelieu,"  a  play  In  five 
act",   by   Sir   Edward  BulWer-Lytton. 
The  cast: 

Cardinal  BlchrflW.  .rO--     ■  ^^^^.^^ 

Vm"'.  li.liJijm  IT.' 
i  Baradas  v'  ■ .  ■ 


Miss  Agues  Elliott  Scott 
It  was  a  double  pleasure  to  ^witness 
the  admliable  performance  of  Riche- 
lieu" at  the  Shubert  last  evening— the 
pleasure  of  a  performance  that  had 
many  sublime  moments,  and  again  the 
pleasure  of  a  crowded  house  that  could 
scarcely  contain  Us  appreciation. 

The  play  Is  principally  concerned 
With  the  affair  of  Julie  de  Mortemar 
and  Adrian  de  Mauprat.  Then  there 
Is  the  machiavellian  Baradaa.  «  is  an 
engrossing  story. 

Save  for  a  general  tendency  by  the 
company  to  take  too  low  a  pitch  there 
could  be  little  left  to  be  desired  In  t^e 
performance;  the  voices  were  too  mod- 
ulated, and  at  times  within  a  fcyr  rows 


revealed  the  monumental  will,  the  in 
domitable  courage  and  importance  of 
the  churchman  that  was  enclosed  in  a 
tottering  and  frail  body.  And  there 
were  many  moments  of  riveting  dra- 
matic Interest,  notably  as  he  threat- 
ened to  launch  the  curse  of  Rome  on  the 
heads  of  the  intriguers,  and  again  as  h« 
fci.^ned  death  in  his  chamber  with  the 
clamoring  mob  held  witKin  sword's 
plav.  and  again  as  he  appeared  in  the 
brilliant   robes   of   the    cardlnalate  to 


I  for  a  philosopher,  a  sage,  one  that  ha« 
[solved  the  riddle  of  the  Unlver»«. 

MNTELL  GIVES 
'REAL'  SHYLOCK 

T  THRATRE— Shakespeare's 

.  .     of  'Venice." 


no  

:r;;.-.v^vW-.'.v.-.-.-'""" 

\i\o  .  ,V  


.Mr  Mantell 
John  Burke 
Tearlp 


  , ,  :  ijjer 

Edward  ueweis 
 Alfred  Hastings 

 .Mien  TV.oniaa 


A  Maxim  of  Maginn. 

The  essay  to  which  "A.  M."  refers  la 
entitled  "Of  Greatnease  of  KingdomeS; 
and  Estates"  and  the  sentence  is:  "If; 
you  leave  your  saddles  too  thick  you 
shall  never  have  cleajje  Underwood,  but 
Shrubs  and  Bushes."  But  does  "Stad- 
dle"  here  mean  a  young  tree?  Tha 
annotator,  "W.  AldU  Wright,  thought  lo. 
but  Is  not  this  definition  also  plausible? 

 "The  root  or  stump  of  a  tree  that  has  ,  uiuicu,         ..^  ..... —    . 

ine  roui  ui  o  u    k  ,    .  ji.  '  of  the  staae  the  dialogue  was  scarcely 

been  felled."    Nowhere  in  dialect  die-   o^he^ stage  ine  oa  s 

tlonarles  do  we  find  the  word  defined     ^^j^  '  ^ppiy  to  Mr.  Mantell, 

as  a  voung  tree — and  yet  this  quotation  however,  as  his  whispers  and  hoarse- 
from  the  Century  Magazine  (^anuary^ine^s^were^from  a,j^  PaMed 
1884,  p.  448)  apparently  favors  jS.  iprmance  that  was  obviously  autliori- 
U.'s"  view:  "They  felt  obliged  in  tMk.  ^^.tlvo— for  here  was  a  man  of  almost 
antique  phrase  of  Jared  Eliot,  to  stuM  supreme  authority,  beside  whom  a  King 
all  staddlcs' — that  is  to  grub  up  by  tns"  ,^^1.^^  g^.p„  ^  child.  Plis  was  an  ex- 
roots  the  smaller  saplings.  '  There  waa  [g^g  diction,  a  splendid  .-^hading  that 
a   ▼orb    "staddle"    in    Norfolk    county  ■  •  -  •- 

(Ens.)  that  also  supported  "A.  M.'s" 
opinion:  To  cut  a  wood  in  such  a  way 
I  as  to  leave  at  oertain  distances  a  suffl- 
I  clent  number  •{  young  plants  to  re- 
i  plenish  it.  ' 

We  quoted  yesterday  from  Dr.  Ma- 
glnn's  Maxims.  "A.  M.'s"  paragraph 
about  "T.  D.'s"  reminds  us  of  Maxim 
94  :  "No  pipe  is  cleanly  but  the  common  , 
Dutch  clav,  and  thai  Is  a  great  recom- 
mendation, T  admit)  fcut  there  is  soma-    „_   

thing,  so  hideously  absurd  in  the  ap-.  p\gn^  for  the  head  of  De  Mauprat.  In 
pcarance  of  a  man  with  a  ciay  pipe  in  ig,  word,  the  Illusion  was  as  complete  as. 
his  mouth,  that  I  rather  wonder  any-  |£  jjantell  had  left  Mantell  behind  and 
body  can  have  courage  to  present  him-  j).  .^.^g  Richelieu  himself  who  tottered 
>i  \t  in  such  a  position."  Vie  quote  and  before  one  in  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre. 
,1  .  not  approve.  A  foolish  man  with  a  Mlas  Florence  Rockwell  was  seen  as 
In  his  mouth  might  well  be  taken  juHe.  Her's  was  a  well-rounded  inter- 
pretation. The  Dr.  Mauprat  of  Mr.  Fritz 
Lieber  was  a  splendid  combination  of 
virility  and  impetuosity  and  admiration 
for  Julie.  A  handsome  profile,  a  swac:- 
gerlng  carriage  and  a  mellow  voice 
rounded  out  a  real  llfe-Uke  guardsman, 
and  his  momenta  of  doubt  as  to  Riche- 
lieu's sincerity  of  purpose  were  a  fine 
bit  of  acting. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  play  was  api  roprlately 
mounted. 

Tnnieht:  "OtheJlo." 

"OTELLO"  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  | 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE:  Verdi's 
••Otello."   Mr.  Contl  conducted. 

 Mr.  SlejJak 

Oteno  jl,  scottl 

 Mr.  Dial 

S«"'o    Mr.  CUla 

  .Mr  Piilclnl, 

Montano.  •••  ';• ;  .Mr.  Olslmnsky 

A  Herald  rsfn,e.  Alda 

Desdomona  •  •  cisessena 

Emilia   - 

Verdi's  noble  opera  was  performed 
last  night  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

■We  have  seen  here  as  Othello,  Cam- 
panlni.  Tamagno,  Alvarez.  Sleaak,  Zena- 
tello,  and  In  an  English  version  Joseph 
Bhehan.  The  lagOB  since  GalassI  have 
been  Del  Puente,  Maurei,  Scottl,  Amato, 
Baklanoff.  Sammarco.  Blanchart,  Polese 
and  in  English  Goft,  "ivho,  by  the  way.; 
ftcted  the  part  with  uncommon  finesse. 
The  Desdemonas  have  been  Mmes.  Eva, 
Tetrazzini,  Albanl.  Eames,  Dorg,  Aida, 
Mails,  Savage,  and  In  English  Gertrude 
Rennyson.  Mr.  Soottl  first  appeared 
here  as  lago  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
with  Alvarez  and  Mmes.  Eames  and 
Homer  In  March,  1912. 

Thus  we  have  Been  famous  men  and] 
women  In  this  tragedy  with  music,, 
among  them  Tamagno  and  Maurei,  thej 
creators  respectively  of  the  two  great 
parts.  Mme.  Eames  was  a  lovely  ap- 
parition in  18S3  and  the  music  suited  her 
pure  and  beautiful  voice. 

In  spile  of  tho  admirable  libretto  of 
Boito,  in  spite  of  Verdi's  music  which 
Is  wholly  worthy  of  Shakespeare's  play 
—and  Ihbre  can  be  no  higher  praise  than 
this— In  spite  of  the  remarkable  acting; 
of  Tamagno  and  Maurei.  aSfl  the  praise- 
worthy Impersonations  of  the  chief  char- 
acters by  others,  the  opera  has  never 
been  a  favorite  here  or  elsewhere.  Is 
It  the  fault  of  the  tragedy  Itself?  There 
are  some  who  inalntain  that  the  thought 
of  a  white  woman  enamored  of  a  negro 
Is  repellent;  but  Othello  was  a  Moor, 
one  of  a  handsome  race,  and  even  If  he 
Vere  coal  black,  Dcsdemona  gives  good 
reasons  for  her  love,  and  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  anthropological 
notes  of  Bunon-j^  'Sfe.  S'lnck  of  New 


.1; 


ft 


i  t  Venice  A 

■   Plorc!..  -  );.,-K-.vHa 

 Agnes  Elliott  SooU 

 Genevieve  Hamper 

:       Mantel)  Is  a  successful  actor  be- 
-f;  he  possesses  In  a  large  measure 
objective  clpmrnts  of  acting  that 
U  !•  ful  technique.  He 

rpreter  of  Shake- 
.  i  0  many  readers  of 
t  time  he  preserves  an  even 
ween  a  realism  that  would  be 
,!  and  a  lyricism  that  would  be 
aent.    True  lover  of  Shakespeare, 
;,,   -  neither  a  realist  nor  a  romanticist; 
ho  lias  a  hankering  for  the  good  things 
on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

In  consequence,  his  Shylock,  withal  a 
creature  of  the  flcf  h.  tangibly  real,  con- 
vincingly Imperative,  Is  flavored  with  a 
ni  aiitum   of  Idealism   that  safeguards 
character  from  commonplaceness. 
i       happy  absence  of  theatricality  in 
presentation  of  tiio  Jew  serves  to 
Intensify  the  tragic  depth  of  Mr.  Man- 
toll's    charact<-riz.'!tion.     For    the  rest, 
Mr    Mantell  Is  not  exhaustive  in  the 
un.satlsfying  (sense.    What  If  there  is 
8oiT:e  measure  of  rB,nting  in  his  use  ot 
v    e    It  may  not  serve  the  purposes  ol 
>     Stic  delivery.   Certainly,  in  the  pres- 
<  1  .    instance  at  any   rate,   it  Ba"slles 
the  requirement?  of  that  rtallsm  which 
is  some  element  ot  success  in  creative 
interpretations  oZ  .Shakespeare. 

Excepting  Miss  Rockwell,  who  pleased 
In  all  but  a  stereotyped  recitation  oi 
'•'^e  "mercy"  speech  and  Mr.  Lindsley, 
.      o  was  a  realy  delightful  Gratlano, 
"a?t  was  hardly  commendable.  Mr. 
-  not  an  appreciably  gratifying 
arian  reader.    He  had  neither 
the  exuberance,  nor  the  poet- 
ical te.-vor  that  the  p»rt  requires.  And 
igo   with   thS   others,    they   lacked  ejc- 
,  pprlence  and  resourcefulness. 

The  production  te  adequately  mounted. 
An  overamouat  of  Incidental  music 
'  was  injudiciously  Interpolated.  The 
house  was  "top  iieavy."  Query:  Why 
should  this  Invariably  be  the  case  in 
Shakespearian  revivals? 


exoei.ii).jiis,  lac:,: 
And   the  music 
irith  melody  that 

logue,  emphasizes  i:.e  .suuauoi.s,  and 
vividly  portrays  character.  And  there 
are  some  of  ua  who  believe  that  "Otel- 
lo," the  fruit  of  a  wonderful  old  age, 
is  to  be  ranked  with  "Tristan  Und 
tfiolde"  and  "Pelleas  et  Mellsande." 

The  Otheilo  of  Mr.  Slezak  and  the 
Desdemona  of  Mme.  Alda  are  familiar 
and  there  is  now  no  need  of  close  anal-  i 
ysls.  There  are  few  heroic  tenors  who, 
attain  the  stature  of  Othello.  Tamagno 
by  reason  of  his  frame,  his  phenomenal 
voice,  his  wild  passion  was  Ixjrn  for  the 
■part.  Mr.  Slezak  has  natural  advan- 
tages: a  tall  figure  that  is  commanding 
when  he  bears  himself  a.s  a  conquering 
Moor  and  docs  not  stride  with  depressed 
head.  His  voice  is  as  a  trumpet  In  the 
stormy  scenes;  but  it  is  also  lyrical,  so 
that  he  can  sing  the  love  music  of  the 
first  act;  music  that  revealed  to  Vernon 
Blackburn  the  soul  of  sex.  Last  even- 
ing hlM  intonation  was  faulty  in  this 
scene  and  at  other  times,  but  as  he 
came  suddenly  from  New  York  to  re- 
place Mr.  Zanatello,  these  slips  were  the 
more  excusable.  His  coloring  of  tone 
for  dramatic  effect  was  admirable.  Hlsl 
voice  was  more  expressive  than  hisj 
bodily  action.  On  the  whole,  his  per- 
tormance  was  an  impressive  one.  In  the 
tempestuous  and  the  gentler  scenes. 

Mme.  Alda  Is  also  well  suited  by  na- 
ture to  portray  Desdemona,  "the  gentle 
liftdy  married  to  the  Moor."  In  the  por- 
trayal of  this  part  there  Is  no  need  of 
subtlety.  Desdemona  is  not  a  complex 
character:  she  Is  simple,  trustful,  loving 
and  lovable.  Verdi's  music  Is  the  full 
expression  of  this  pure  soul.  Mme.  Alda 
waa  vocally  well  disposed.  She  had ! 
firmer  control  of  her  tones  than  on  cer-  ■ 
tain  previous  occ9.sions;  her  Intonation 
was  purer;  she  sang  with  more  art  and 
With  marked  Intelligence.  She  was  pleas-  ! 
Ing  to  the  eye,  she  carried  herself 
gracefully,  and  the  quality  of  her  voice 
In  the  working  part  was  that  which  we 
associate  with  Desdemona.  In  short, 
she  was  a  sympathetic  figure  and  made 
a  very  pleasing  impression. 

In  the  opera,  as  in  the  drama,  we, 
have  all  seen  lagos  who  were  Mephls- 
tophllian,  or  the  scowling  villain  of 
melodrama  whose  malice  and  treachery 
would  not  have  deceived  even  Othello. 
Now  lago  was  outwardly  a  good  fellow. 
He  would  bo  welcome  at  a  club;  his 
jests  would  he  treasured;  no  doubt  he 
would  be  asked  to  serve  on  fne  elections 
committee  as  a  judge  of  candidates;  the 
lago  characterized  by  Haizlltt  ai?  a  care- 
less, cordial,  comfortable  villain,  who 
delighted  in  cruelty  as  a  child  finds 
pleasure  In  tormenting  a  cat.  He 
was  envious  of  the  Moor;  he  surmised 
that  his  wife  had  played  him  false  with 
Othello:  he  hated  Cassio,  who  had  been 
preferred  to  him;  perhaps  he  lusted  after 
Desdemona,  for  he  held  woman's  virtue 
as  a  light  thing.  There  was  reason 
eJiough  for  his  villainy,  and  In  the  EUza.- 
■  ^ethan  drama  the  Ingenious  and  In- 
I  femal  scoundrel  was  supposed  to  flour- 
ish In  Italy. 

This  part  calls  for  an  actor  of  the 
utmost  subtlety.  Maurel's  Impersonation 
waa  Incomparable.  'When  Mr.  Scottl 
first  appeared  here  his  Impersonation 
was  frankly  melodramatic.  Last  night 
he  used  liis  voice  with  much  more 
than  ordlnaiT  skm  In  the  expression 
of  character.  He  has  gained  greatly 
In  this  respect.  The  voice  Itself  is  now 
a  basso  cantante  in  quality  than  a  bari- 
tone. While  he  has  lost  resonance  in 
the  upper  tones,  the  rest  of  his  voice 
Is  richer  and  fuller.  His  conception 
of  the  part  4s  now  finer.  The  per- 
formance Is  more  varied  In  detail.  While 
It  was  extremely  Interesting  as  a  whole, 
the  first  poisoning  of  Othello's  mind, 
the  narration  of  Casslo's  dream  and  the 
scene  with  Cassio  In  the  third  act 
were  the  most  conspicuous  features. 

The  concerted  music  for  the  leading 
characters  was  occasionally  marred  by 
false  Intonation,  but  the  chorus  sang 
with  a  spirit  and  a  force  that  have  not 
hitherto  been  observed  this  seajson.  Mr. 
Contl,  after  a  long  absence,  was  heartily 
applauded  on  his  appearance.  He  con- 
ducted with  refreshing  authority  and 
much  attention  to  the  detail.  The  audi- 
ence was  enthusiastic  after  the  second 
and  the  third  acts. 

The  opera  on  Friday  nlialht  will  be 
•Tristan  und  Isolde."  with  Stmes.  Frem- 
atad  and  Gay,  and  Messrs.  Burrlan,  Well 
and  Lankow.  Mr.  Welngartner  will  con- 
duct for  the  first  time  this  season. 


1       1  tuppotfp  Ironi  the  1-  ■  ■,    i  , 
DIABOLUS  IMPItl       ,  h 
L.i.-ton,  Jan.  28. 
i     We  beg  to  dlWtr  from       -  f  ,  1 

friend.   The  old  English  wo' 
meaning  a  wooden  frame  wui  i<  tluu  can 
be  fitted  with  paper,  linen,  etc.,  ca,m< 
from   the  French   "chassis,"  meanlni 
frame. 

The  word  ~chase"  as  used  by  twinteri 
is  possibly  derived  from  the  Frencl 
"ohasse,"  meaning  a  shrine  of  relics, 
setting  of  gems,  casing,  case,  or,  morel 
probably,  from  the  French  "chas,"  ori- 
ginally meaning  enclosure,  enclosed 
place. 


In  Praise  of  Clay. 

We  quoted  yesterday  an  opinion  of 
Dr.  William  Maginn:  that  there  is  some- 
thing hideously  absurd  in  the  appear-: 
nnce  ot  a  man  with  a  clay  pip©  In  hla 
month.  Quoting,  we  In  no  way  approved 
his  opinion. 

Jones— (who,  I'm  glad  to  say. 
Apkpd  leave  of  Mrs.  J.)— 
Dally  absorbs  a  clay 
After  his  labors. 
And  the  real  name  of  Jones  Is  Legion; 
If  tobacco  had  been  known  In  the  time 
of  Socrates  he  would  have  smoked  a 
clay  In  prison  while  he  discoursed  on 
Immortality  and  waited  for  the  ship. 
In  the  recent  revival  of  "Trollus  and 
Cresslda"    In    London.     Patroclus  anfl 
Achilles  were  represented  as  smoking 
clays.    The  pipe  might  have  been  In  the 
mouth   of  Nestor -^or  Ulysses,  for  the 
clay  becomes'  the  moraliaing  sage  and  ' 
-the  man  of  action.    When  Mr.  Gallaspy 
smoked  tobacco,  "he  always  blew  two 
I  plpej  at  once,  one  at  each  corner  of  htsl 
'  mouth,  and  threw  the  smoke  out  at  both' 
his  nostrils."    Ten  to  one  these  pipes 
were  of  clay.    And  Mr.  Gallaspy  was  ot' 
heroic  frame,  a  man  who  did  not  "swal 
low  a  fluid  like  other  people,  but  if  it 
was  a  quart,  poured  it  in  as  from  pitch-, 
er  to  pitcher";  a  man  that  drank  seven 
In  hand;  that  is  with    seven  glasses 


placed  between  the  fingers  of  his  right  | 
hand. 


For  thosf  who  read  aright  arc  well  aware 
That  .la'iues.  slgWng  in  the  forest  green, 
Oft  on  his  hrart  felt  less  the  load  of  care 
,  Than   Falstatf,   revelling  his   rough  mites 
-  between. 


The  Doctor's  Inconsistency. 

Maginn  objected  to  "The  vile  mediocri- 
ty" of  a  pipe,  because  he  found  all  pipes 
I  save  the  "absurd"  clay  unclean.  The 
meerschaum,  saturated  with  oil,  was  to 
1  him  filthy  and  poisonous.  "The  only  way 
In  which  you  can  have  a  pipe  at  once 
I  gay-looking  and  cleanly,  is  to  have  a 
'  glass  tube   within  It,   which   can  be 
I  washed  with  water  immediately  aff^-r 
I  use:  but  then  the  glass  gets  Internally 
I  hot."     If  you  are  a  grandee,  he  said, 
j  smoke  a  hookah  and  have  a  servant 
!  solely  for  It;    otherwise  smoke  clgai-^. 

Saying  this,  he  had  the  audacity  to 
i  mention  one  of  his  poems  written  six 
'  j'ears  before: 

I  Plpel  ^hPthor  plain  In  fashion  of  Frey-lwrr, 
Or  gauil.v  glittering  in  the  taste  of  Boor, 
Deep  darkened    .MfiT-sliaum    (sic)    or  Ecume 

I  de  Iter, 

'  Or  snowy  clay  ot  Gouda.  .light  and  pure. 

IjM  oifCcrint  people  different  pipes  prefer. 
■  I>elft.    hcni,    or   catgut,    long,   sbort,  older, 
newer. 

Puff,  i-vory  brother,  as  It  likes  him  be«t, 
De  gustlbus  non  disputand-jm  est. 

In  the  Street. 

We  like  to  see  the  workman  In  the 
street  with  a  T.  D.  in  the  mouth.  He 
was  born  to  do  this.  The  pipe  Is  one  of 
his  nat\)ral  organs.  Amputation  would 
affect  the  character  ot  the  patient  But 
there  are  men,  chiefly  young  men,  who 
affect  a  pipe  In  the  street,  a  pipe  ' 
briar,  or  of  wood  that  passes  for  bri: 
It  Is  small,  yet  as  smoked  It  seems  b,.; 
ger  than  the  young  man's  head.  '  •■ 
members  ot  this  tribe  the  pipe  in  tliT 
street  is  as  an  excrescence,  a  strange 
growth.  At  home  the  young  man  pre- 
fers cigars  or  cigarettes,  but  he  has 
been  told  that  In  the  street,  on  the  way 
to  business,  or  after  luncheon,  a  pipe  Is 
the  correct  thing.  It  is  not  comfortably 
In  his  mouth.  Every  now  and  then  he 
joggles  It,  by  a  misstep,  or  by  going  too 
near  a  post,  and  he  Is  obliged  to  p'dl 
out  an  ostentatious  pouch  and  strike  . 
light.  Or  he  did  not  fill  the  pipe  deft 
and  it  does  not  draw.  He  Is  In  endl'  - 
trouble.  It  would  be  easier  for  him 
lead  a  dog.  He  smokes  with  a  brava  • 
directly  In  proportion  with  the  coldnr  ^ 
of  the  air,  and  is  affectedly  happi  ' 
when  the  mercury  is  below  zero.  Tli  . 
he  smokes  with  gusto  and  walks  ga  v 
without  .an  overcoat.  The  wonder  ^ 
that  the  Lean  Fellow  with  a  Scythe  dn  , 
not  harvest  hira.  Perhaps  the  dwell  (  ^ 
In  the  air,  looking  down  lazily  Into  t 
burgess  warren,  are  loath  to  deny  thci  - 
selves  any  form  of  amusement. 


Belated. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  was  Lars  Porsena.  was  it  not,  who 
••kept  the  bridge"?    Thus  Lars  .\nder- 
son'a  giving  it  back  again  over  in  Cam- 
i  bridge  is  merely  a  belated  [ef""*'""'  ' 

Boston.  Jan.  29.  LAR  LAU. 


Anecdote  for  tho  Day. 

He  was  much  and  often  troubled  with 
the  gowte,  and  his  way  of  cure  wt< 
thus;  he  would  then  sltt  with  his  legg  s 
bare,  If  it  were  frost,  on  the  leads  f 
Cockaine  house,  putt  them  Into  a  pa  ' 
of  water,  till  he  was  almost \dead  wiiii 
cold,  and  betalM  himselfe  to  'his  stove,  I 
and  so  'twas  gone.  I 


Words,  Words. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

Tour  word  "chassis"  survives  In 
"chase"  the  name  given  In  every  print- 
ing office  lo  the  Iron  frame  encIiMrtng  a 
pi^e  ot  set  type.   It  seems  to  have  been 


iSS  FLETCHER 
GIVES  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HM.E. 

MlS3  Nina  Fletcher  was  warmly  and 
deservedly  applauded  for  har  playing 
of  the  violin  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Stelnert  Hall.  There  was  a  -;UeepIy  In- 
Inrested  audience  of  fair  size.  Mr. 
Do  Voto  was  the  accompanist.  Tlie 
proKrnm  was  as  follows:  Bach,  .sonata 
In  E  minor;  Bruch,  concerto  in  G  minor; 
Cul,  Cavatlnn;  Sgambatl,  Sereniita 
Napoletana;  "Wlentawsltl,  Polonaise  in  A. 

Miss  Fletcher  is  heard  here  too  sel- 
flom.  There  are  plenty  of  young  wo- 
men who  fiddle.  They  have  a  certain 
proficiency;  they  have  plau.slble  gUb- 
ness;  they  play  the  notes  correctly  and 
phrase  not  without  musical  Intelligence; 
end  they  remember  laboriously  the  In- 
struction of  the  teacher.  Thus  they  do 
credit  to  him,  and  reveal  little  of  them- 
eelves;  nor  do  they  often  make  dry 
bones  live. 

Miss  Fletcher  has  been  admirably 
schooled.  This  is  Itnown  to  many.  She] 
has  more  than  a  well  developed  technic. 
She  has  Joined  the  ranlcs  of  interpreters,  '• 
and  although  she  has  honorable  years! 
before  her,  she  already  has  caught  the . 
secret  of  re-creation.  When  she  plays 
It  is  as  though  the  music  came  from 
her,  The  names  Bach  and  Bruch  are 
then  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 
The  hearer  does  not  keep  looking  at 
the  program  to  reassure  himself  or  to 
note  Joyfully  the  progress  of  time.  He 
Is  enwrapped  by  the  music. 

The  spell  Is  unmistakable  and  the 
hearer  is  loath  to  have  it  broken.  The 
music  makes  him  forget  the  routine  in 
the  brickyard,  the  petty  annoyances, 
the  Btlngs,  the  disappointments,  the 
sorrows  of  "too  daily"  life.  He  is  not 
wondering  whence  the  violinist  came,  or 
conjecturing  with  whom  she  studied. 
He  knows  that  he  Is  refreshed  and  com- 
forted. 

Miss  Fletcher  thus  has  a  great  gift, 
one  not  to  be  learned  In  the  schools, 
except  in  the  school  of  adversity  where 
the  struggler  does  not  always  win  the 
prize,  where  EOmetimes  there  Is  no 
graduation. 

The  modesty  of  the  violinist,  the 
charm  of  her  simplicity  in  pose  and  per- 
formance, the  utter  absence  of  trickery 
and  affectation  enhanced  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  her.  


MANTELL 
AS" 
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SHUtiERT  xaKATKJii — snaKespeare  8 
"Otiiello."  . 

Othello   /.v. '.  Mr.  Manteli'. 

 fC-  Mr.  Lelber, 

Koderlfro  Mr.  Thomas' 

Brabantlo  Mr.  Hastings 

;,'^"'<'  Mr.  Royc« 

Duko  of  Venice  Mr.  Gould 

Loflovlco  Mr.  Tearle 

Desdemona  Miss  Ri)ckwell 

i^mllla  Miss  Scott 

Mr.  Mantell's  Othello  last  evening  was 
a  striking  Impersonation.  Picturesque 
in  appearance,  he  represented  the  Moor 
as  a  man  of  pride,  dignity  and  passiOii  , 
as  well  as  gentleness  and  childlike  cred-  I 
iilit)'.  His  bearing  in  tho  council  cham-  I 
ber  during  the  recital  of  his  wooing  was 
marked  by  an  Oriental  repose,  while 
throughout  the  performance  his  facial 
play  was  eloquent  and  his  gestures  tell- 
ing. He  emphasized  the  soldierly  quali- 
ties of  the  Moor  and  contrasted  them  ef- 
fectively with  the  infinite  tenderness  of" 
his  behavior  toward  Desdemona,  before 
his  mind  had  fallen  a  prey  to  lago's 
Insinuations.  Mr.  Mantell's  portrayal 
of  Othello's  transition  from  absolute 
trustfulness  to  growing  suspicion,  furi- 
ous jealousy  and  unbridled  passion  was 
that  of  a  well  graced  tra.?e<Iian. 

LeJber  was  an  excellent  lago,  who 
Ola  Tiot  play  the  character  in  melo-dram- 
atlo  vein.  He  appeared  rather  as  a  s-ea- 
soned  soldier  of  unusual  intellect,  jovial 
with  his  comrades,  outwarcllv  a  good 
rellow,  in  reality  the  Incarnation  of  evil. 
Only  his  restless,  eeger  eyes  and  his 
malicious  sneers  as  he  watched  his  vic- 
tims fall  Into  the  traps  laid  for  them, 
betrayed,  at  first,  his  Inward  vlllany. 
His  gradual  perverting  of  Othello  was 
subtly  contrived,  and  was  not  the  only 
feature  of  an  effective  performance. 

Miss  Rockwell's  Desdemona  was 
marked  by  the  appropriate  simplicity 
and  Innocence,  while  deference  to  her 
father  and  devotion  to  the  Moor,  after 
htr  first  entrance,  were  engagingly  ox- 
Stessed. 

Wr.  Royce  was  a  manly  Casslo,  and 
■er  minor  parts  were  well  taken, 
'he    production    was    admirable  In 
sry   detail  as  to  scenery,  costumes 
[1  lighting, 
n  audience  of  good  size  was  enthusi 
ic.     The  play  this  evenlBg  will  be 
Ing  Lear." 


"Tristan  und  Isolde"  Given- 
Felix  Weingartner  Wel- 
comed B^ck. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON     OPERA     HOUSE.  VTog- 
tttr'fi  "Tristan  und  Isolde.    Mr.  Wein- 
gartner conducted. 

TrtstaJi  •  Mr.  Burrlan 

iRolde  ...UnK>.  Flemstad 

Koenlff  Itarkfl  Mr.  I-ankow 

KurwensI  V  ■  ■  •  vJ^fi  17*" 

Melot  Mr.  Saldalsn* 

Onmrsene  Mme.  Qay 

Eln  HIrt  Mr.  I.tpmann 

Stlrnme  d»s  Seemanns  Mr.  Diaz 

Eln  Stcuermann  Mr.  Kverett 

Wagner's  music  drama  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  this  season  and  Mr. 
Weingartner  began  his  duties  as  con- 
ductor.   The  announcement  was  made 
that   Mr.    Burrian   had   received  news 
that  his  wife  Is  dying,  but  he  consented 
to  sing  in  order  to  avoid  the  disappoint-  j 
ment  which  the  cancellation  of  the  per- 1 
tormance  would  mean.    The  Indulgence 
of  the  audience  was  asked  for  Mme.  Gay  j 
who  has  been  suffering  from  a  severe ' 
cold. 

Mr.  Weingartner  was  heartily  wel-  ' 
corned.    His  return  gives  strength  and 

additional  dignity  to  the  opera  house. 
His  presence  Is  a  stimulus  to  the  or- 
chestra and  the  singers.  His  Interpre- 
tation of  the  scores  interests  the  musi- 
cians, and  the  audience  at  large  Is  con- 
scious that  a  man  of  authority,  taste, 

I  and  poetic  Imagination  Is  In  control. 

I     Mme.  Fremstadt  and  Mr.  Burrlan  are 
no  strangers  In  Boston,  and  Mr.  AVeil 
has    been    heard    here.    Mme.  Gay's 
Brangaene  is  an  unfamiliar  impersona-  | 
tlon.    It  Is  said  that  she  took  the  part  | 

I  for  the  first  time  last  night.  | 

I     The  lighting  of  the  second  act  ex- 1 

I  cited  comment.  Mr.  Urban,  the  stage 
director,  has  explained  this  lighting  in 
an  article  that  will  be  published  in  The 
Herald  tomorrow.  It  seems  that  the 
lighting  should  be  symbolical  or  illus- 
trative of  the  varying  emotions  of  tho 
characters,  explanatory  of  the  situa- 
tions. The  article  Is  an  interesting 
document  as  a  theoretical  exposition. 

The  practical  results  on  the  stage 
last  night  were  as  follows;  Th©  scene 
was  much  lighter  after  the  quenching  of 

{the  torch  than  while  the  torch  burning; 
the  lovers  were  fully  in  sight  when  they 
were  singing,  but  when  Brangaene  aang 
they  were  In  comparative  darkness. 
There  was  a  light  on  Brangaene  so  that 

i  she  could  have  been  seen  at  a  long  dis- 
tance.. There  was  no  illusion  of  moon- 
light. The  lovers  sat  respectably  In  the 
Bight  of  the  public.    There  was  no  sug- 

j  gestlon  of  a  leafly  bower  or  of  seclusion. 
They  might  as  well  have  been  on  the 

I  steps  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  pass- 
ing the  time  In  amatory  confidences 
while  waiting  for  a  car.    Thus  lighted 

\the  scene  lost  In  romance,  and  the  music 
lost  in  a  measure  its  mysterious  charm. 

i  Mme.  Fremstad's  Impersonation  is 
one  of  rare  beauty  and  dignity.  She  is 
a  princess  In  the  first  act,  not  a  shriek- 
ing virago;  a  princess  but  also  a  \voman 
wounded  In  her  pride,  tortured  by  tlie 
love  that  she  would  gladly  kill.  Her 
voice,  especially  in  the  upper  tones,  has 

>  lost  somewhat  in  quality,  but  it  Is  still 

I  a  wondeirfully   expressive  organ.  She 
sings  with  fine  and  unerring  apprecia-  | 
tion  of  the  text.  j 
What  boisterous  and  violent  Isoldes  1 
we  saw  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  opera 
In  Boston!     Mme.  Sucher,  the  first  l<> 
take  the  part  here,  was  constantly  lii 
fortissimo  mood.     She  tore  passion  to 
tatters,    and    the    exhibition    ivas  ap- 
plauded as  being  in   the  "true  Wag- 

I  nerlan  spirit."    Mme.  Klafsky  was  al- 

;  most  as  noisy  and  turbulenf  as  Mme. 

I  Sucher.  She,  too,  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  charged  with  the  "truf; 
Wagnerian  spirit."  Milka  Ternina  was 
the  first  to  show  us  that  the  music 
of  Isolde  could  be  sung;  was  the  first 
to  convince  us  that  Isolde  was  f-v 
woman,  tender  though  proud,  and  was 
not  a  scolding  fishwife. 

Mme.  Fremstad  sings  the  music  of 
Isolde,  and  with  what  a  wealth  of  ex- 

.  pression  !  What  nicety  in  detail !  Even 
the  too  frequent  hifalutin  of  the  text, 
the  palaver  and  tlie  bombast  have  elo- 
quence by  reason  of  her  song.  The 
earlier  Isoldes  were  raging  up  and  down 
the  deelc.  Their  arras  were  like  unto 
the  sails  of  a  windmill.  They  were  all 
X's  and  Y's.  How  graceful  Is  the  bear- 
ing of  Mme.  Fremstad  !  What  charm  of 
repose,  what  sobriety  in  ge.-^ture,  what 
sigrnlficance  in  the  more  spirited  or  tragic 
action ! 

Mr.  Burrlan's  Tristan  unforunately 
was  never  romantic  to  the  eye,  but  he 
sings  the  music  of  the  knight  with 
discretion  and  expressiveness.  He  ha.n 
happily  escaped  the  training  of  the 
Bayreuth  school  wit;h  its  Intolerable 
staccato,  its  breaking  of  phi-ases  into 
bits,  its  undue  emphasis  of  consonants. 

Mme.  Gay  was  naturally  not  In  full 
possession  of  her  vocal  powers,  but  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  she  gave  a 
creditable  performance.  The  music  of 
Brangaene  In  the  first  act  is  singularly 
uninteresting. 

.  Mr.  Lankow's  Marko  is  familiar  to 
tie.  The  part  Is  a  thankless  one.  Mr. 
Lankow  sang  la.st  night  with  greater 
assurance  and  authority  than  at  the 
performances  of  last  year.    Mr.  W": 


Wfia  sutfiolenUy  rohust  an  Kurwenal, 
but  his  Imparatmatlon  was  not  a  strlk- 
Inf:  one. 

M.  Jean  Martiold  maintains  that  the 
true  "Tristan"  wUl  bj  revealed  when  the 
opfra  Is  playpcl  as  a  symphony  wlth- 
oii'  ^  nd  without  thought  of  the 

in  1  i  liysica  that  encumber  tlie 

f>!a  i  i    nd.    He  probably  has  not 

heaid  Mine,  l^^emstad  at  Isolde.  And 
yet  there  is  a  reason  for  his  opinion, 
extravagant  as  it  may  seem.  Even 
when  the  singers  are  mediocre,  or  In- 
tolerable, there  Is  always  that  won- 
drous orchestral  score,  still  more  won- 
drous when  Its  beauty  and  pas.'^lon  are 
revealed  by  a  conductor  of  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner's  force. 

There  was  a  large  audience  and  there 
was  enthusiastic  applause  at  the  end  of 
each  act. 

SONG  RECITAL 
BYMISSTEHE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Miss  Maggie  Teyte  gave  a  song  re- 
cital In  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Charles  Lurvey  was  the  accompanist. 
There  was  a  large  audience.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows; 

Mosart.  "Drti  viorrt,  non  tardat^;  P«xelll, 
Inirooulne  a  Vonere;  Sohlndler,  Ia  Colom- 
ba;  Olordanl,  Caro  mlo  ben;  Debussj",  C'eat 
I'extase  langoureuse,  II  pleur  dans  mon 
«o«ur,  L'Ombre  dea  Arbres,  Fantoches,  Ija 
Chevelure,  Green;  Xroeffler,  Timbres  Ou- 
blleoa;  Hue.  L'Ane  Blano;  Paladllhe,  Psy- 
ohe;  Hahn,  PaysaKs;  Borowskl,  Love  in 
B]>rln«. 

The  songs  of  Debtissy  and  the  song  of  i 
Hue  were  on  the  program  of  her  recital 
here  a  year  ago.  It  Is  a  pity  that  she 
did  not  sing  again  Dupare's  "Manoir  de 
Rosamonde"  with  Its  blend  of  fantastical 
romanticism  and  savage  passion  instead 
of  Paladllhe's  "Psyche,"  which,  inevi- 
tably "popular"  Is  too  obviously  con- 
trived for  that  purpose.  Her  first  pro- 
gram was  wholly  French.  That  of  yes- 
terday Included  a  group  of  Italian -songs 
and  one  in  English. 

Slje  sang  ParelU's  "Invocation"  with 
noble  breadth  of  style  and  with  ever- 
increasing  Intensity  of  emotion  until 
the  Irrlsistlble  climax.  Equally  remark- 
able was  her  Interpretation  of  "Caro 
mlo  ben,"  which  slie  sang  with  classic 
simplicity.  In  ParelU's  air  there  was 
fervent  exaltation;  In  Giordanl's  there 
was  the  subdued  emotion  and  the  quiet 
authority  which  make  the  song  a  thing  \ 
of  haunting  beauty,  music  that  does 
not  grow  stale  througli  successive  pe-  ' 
rlods  and  changiiig  tastes  and  fashions. 
She  was  less  successful  in  the  air  from 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  possibly  be- 
cause It  was  first  on  the  program.  Herln- 
terpretation  lacked  the  necessary  re- 
pose; the  tempo  was  restless;  there  was 
not  a  sustained  flow.  But  there  are 
few  singers  of  Mozart's  music  in  these 
I  days. 

'  As  an  interpreter  of  Debussy  she  has 
i  been  exceedingly  well  trained.  A  singer 
1  of  ecstatic  moods  by  nature.  Miss  Teyte 
has  uncommon  musical  Intelligence. 
She  mixes  her  colors  with  her  brains. 
Take,  for  Instance,  her  exquisite  per- 
formance of  "La  Chevelure"  with  her 
Impersonal  but  arresting  statement  at 
the  beginning:  "II  m'a  dit."  Not  for 
a  moment  did  she  confound  the  passion 
of  the  speaker  with  the  description 
given  by  the  narrator.  The  Interpreta- 
tion of  this  song  was  a  triumph  of 
diction.  On  the  other  hand,  she  made 
too  little  of  the  phrase  "C'est  I'extase 
langoureuse,"  which  as  Miss  Garden 
sighed  it  turned  the  knees  of  the 
hearer  to  water.  If  the  old  oriental 
speech  may  be  allowed  in  this  unimag- 
inative year.  Nor  did  Miss  Teyte  give 
to  the  opening  lines  of  "Green"  the 
exultation,  the  elemental  burst  of  Joy 
that  the  music  expresses.  There  was 
so  mijch  to  admire  in  her  diction,  in 
her  art,  which,  vivified  by  a  soul  ad 
well  as  by  brains,  seemed  spontaneity 
Itself,  that  these  exceptions  taken 
should  not  seem  hypercritical,  for  from 
such  an  interpreter  we  naturally  expect 
the  fulness  of  delight. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Loef- 
fler's  song  again,  although  we  have 
heard  It  sung  with  richer  coloring  and 
as  under  a  more  "improbable  firma- 
ment." The  other  songs  of  the  group 
were  interpreted  in  a  manner  that  won 
deserved  applause  and  Miss  Teyte  re- 
peated "Psyche."  She  had  already  re- 
peated "La  Chevelure"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  group  "C'est  I'extase." 

She  was  vocally  well  disposed  and 
used  her  voice  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. The  organ  i«i  a  fine  one,  beauti- 
ful in  the  lower  and  upper  registers,  but 
In  the  middle  the  tones  might  be  more 
concentrated.  It  may  be  added  that  her 
enunciation  In  English  is  infprior  to 
her  enunciation  in  either  Italian  or 
French.  The  audience  was  erithusiastlo 
and  after  the  final  group  of  songs  Miss 
Teyte  sang  in  response  to  recalls. 

Mr.  Lurvey  was  a  most  sympathetic 
accompanist,  a  musical  pianist.  There 
are  accompanists  who  are  "at  the 
piano,"  and  hard  at  It.  In  the  songs  of 
Debussy  Mr.  Lurvey's  art  rivalled  that 
of  Miss  Teyte. 

Fldus  Cornelius  In  tha  Roman  Senate 
burst  Into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  be- 
'cause  Corbulo  called  him  a  plucked  ostrich. 
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had  the  Hght  to  use  her  husband's  cres' 
but  not  the  coat  of  arms.    Am  I  wrong  / 
DOKOTHlf  HOLMES. 
Quincy,  Jan.  29. 

We  do  not  know,  for  we  are  shy  as  to 
heraldic  matters.  Mr.  Lincoln  once  re- 
marked that  an  American's  coat  of 
arms  was  his  shirt  sleeves.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  American  woman's  views 
concerning  dress,  privileges,  and  rights, 
why  should  ahe  not  Bbldly  sport  this 
coat  of  arms  of  her  husband? 


Collars  and  Cuffs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
-  Can  you  take  time  and  space  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "to 
shoot  the  cuff"?  I  have  supposed  it  to 
describe  the  action  employed  by  gen- 
tlemen who,  painfully  conscious  of  the 
fact   that    their    shirtsleeves    are  too 
short,  bring  their  cuffs  into  view  by 
means  of  a  sudden  tug;  but  a  friend  1 
who  lives  in  Cambridge  near  Harvard ' 
University,  assures  me  that  it  means  | 
"to  manipulate  a  too-much  exposed  cuff 
by   quietly   projecting   it   partially  or 
wholly  within  the  shelter  of  the  sur- 
rounding coat  sleeve."    I  rarely  wear 
cuffs  myself,  but  when  I  do,  1  prefer 
the  attachable  and  reversible  sort,  and 
I   keep  them  at  the   proper  level  by 
means  of  elastic  bands  worn  above  the 
.elbow,   so  that  shooting  either  up  or 

jdown  is  to  me  an  unknown  sport. 

Can  you  inform  me  if  paper  collars 
are  still  fashionable  In  any  part  of  our 
great  country?  As  I  remember,  the 
"Elmwood"  was  a  favorite  brand,  and 
with  it  was  commonly  worn  a  cravat 

1  which,  under  the  assumption  that  thfl 

I  tying  of  a  four-in-hand,  or  sailor-knot, 
was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  ordinary 
man,  was  manufactured  all-tied— a 
beautifully  symmetrical  impossible  knot 
— and  provided  with  two  ears,  Intended 
to  represent  the  visible  portion  of  the 

i  band,  which  were  tucked  under  the  coi- 

I  lar.  The  tie  was  kept  In  place  by  an 
elastic  loop  which  was  hitched  around 
the  collar  button.  This  loop  occasionally 

I  slipped  off  or  broke  at  critical  moments. 
Ah,  memory,  memory! 

I  ENOCH  MOLLIVER. 

;    Maiden,  Jan.  30. 


On  the  Stage. 

Your  explanation  of  cuff-shooting,  Mr. 
Molliver,  is  correct  and  your  friend 
evidently  lives  in  Darkest  Cambridge. 
We  have  read,  or  been  told,  that  the 
term  "cuff-shooter"  was  Arst  applied  to 
actors  in  society  dramas.  The  lover, 
for  example,  would  come  upon  the  stage 
with  this  speech:  "Home  to  the  old 
chateau!  It's  15  years  since  I  saw 
Claire,  dear  little  Claire.  And  how  goes 
it  with  my  m-m-m-muther!"  And 
saying  this  with  a  fine,  free  sweeping 
gesture  of  the  left  arm  comparable  to 
the  admired  gesture  of  Millet's  "Sower," 
he  shot  the  reluctant  shirt  cuff  into  the 
sight  of  the  audience.  The  term,  ap- 
plied to  an  actor,  is  contemptuous.  "O, 
he's  a  cuff  shooter."  In  the  English 
"Slang  and  Its  Analogues,"  we  find  this 
variant :  "To  shoot  one's  linen,  to  Jerk 
and  display  the  cuffs."  The  practice  Is 
not  commendable,  nevertheless  It  Is 
seen  even  in  the  parlors  of  some  of 
"our  best  people."  The  cuff-shooter 
also  spreadn  his  coat-tails  before  sit- 
ting down  and  plucks  up  the  knees  of 
his  trousers  to  prevent  disreputable 
bagging.  When  the  cuff  Is  detachable 
the  shooting  often  results  in  a  morti- 
fying exposure. 

"Neckwear." 

We  asked  some  months  ago  whether 
paper  collars  are  still  worn.  No 
vouchsafed  to  answer.  It  is  our  imp:  •■ 
sion  that  the  celluloid  drove  out  "^'i 
paper.  We  well  remember  the  par^,; 
collar  and  the  paper  dicky.  Cool  Burge  nil 
used  to  sing  of  Hlldebrand  Montrose:  % 

He  parts  his  hair  with  extreme  care 

And  chalks  his  paper  collars. 

But  the  paper  collar  once  worn  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  something  to  be 
forgotten;  while  the  celluloid,  like  the 
enameled  steel  collar  of  the  civil  war 
period,  can  be  cleansed.  The  steel  collar 
was  at  regular  Intervals  refreshed  hy 
use  of  a  tooth  brush. 

In  the  Seventies  the  huge  cravat  with 
the  neckband  was  popularly  known  as 
the  dirty  shirt  coverer.  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  once  told  us  that  he  had  a 
mass  of  notes  concerning  cuffs,  aoUars 
and  cravats,  enough  to  fill  a  volume 
(elephant  folio)  of  his  colossal  wor 
(sold  only  by  subscription). 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  of  a  mayor 
of  Bodmin  named  Boyer  who  was  ac- 
tive during  the  uprising  of  the  West  in 
1549.  Sir  Anthony  Kingston  went  down 
to  settle  matters  In  Bodmin,  and  was 
entertained  by  the  mayor,  who  hoped  i  i 
j  escape  scot-free.  Kingston  had  sent  him 
notice  that  he  had  a  man  to  hang  and 
I  a  gallows  must  be  ready.  After  dinner 
I  they  went  out  to  inspect  the  gaIlow.s. 
"Think  you  It  Is  strong  enough?"  said 
Kingston.  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  mayor. 
"Then  get  you  up,  for  It  is  for  you." 


A  Heraldic  Query. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  always  understood  that  under 
he  English  laws  of  heraldry  a  woman 


Beautiful  Spring. 

"In  and  near  Albany  lilacs  and  oth' 
early  shrubs  are  In  bud,  and  early' bui 
plants  are  breaking  through  the  earth." 

Yes,  and  spring  lambs  are  no  doubt 
gambolling  on  the  Helderberg  hills  and 
shad  leaping  in  the  Hudson  near  Greea- 
bush. 


%  TROVATORE' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

i        rON   OPERA   HOUSE:    M.^  n., 
>  "11  Trovatore."    Mr.  Welngarl- 
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'  iofiuately  rn. 
if  was  Inju'! 
i,>    iiu'   ,  ii^ittl    at   ex'ery  monieiu. 
very  large  audiencA  '  WAS  ex|tr«83ive 
appreciation. 
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Schumann-Helnk  sang  yester- 
iternoon  for  the  firBt  time  in  this 
np«rft  house.    I  believe  her  last  appear- 
nic*  here  In  grand  op^ra  was  at  t!ie 
1  Theatre  In  April,  1307,  when  she 
lie  part  Of  Brangaene.  and  I  can- 
not firid  any  rccoro  of  her  appearing  In 
Boston  as  Azucena  before  yesterday. 

It  wa*  refreshing  to  isee  again  on  the 
stage  a  woman  of  "uch  pronounced  au- 
,  tliorlty,  to  he«r  that  slorlous  voice  again 
opera.    Her  Azucena  was  a  tragic 
«;.etiif=.   The  Gypsy  has  not  been  played 
uch  dramatic  foi-ce  since  Adelaide 
[  ,.i    PD*  wa*  in   tier  prime,   and  the: 
voice  of  Miss  Piilllipps.  noble  as  It  was,  ^ 
had  not  the  peculiar  richness  of  Mme.  1 
Schumann-Heink's.       Yesterday  there' 
was  no  slighting  talk  of  V-erdl's  "waltz- 
;  tunes."    It  was  at  once  seen  how  com- 
pelling IhlB  music  is  when  it  Is  sung  by  , 
a  lyric  tragedian. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  sang  in  Gcr-  ^ 
man.  while  the  other.s  sang  In  Italian.  ' 
That  this  incongruity  wa's  hardly  no- 
ticed Is  in  Itself  .a  tribute  to  tho  singer, 
for  If  «lie  used  the  German  texj.  she 
sang  In  the  Italian  manner,  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner  that  too  m.any  Italians 
1.  or  never  knew.    Take  her  first 
'■(■r   instance.     The   music   Is  slm- 
V  Itself,  hut  her  narration  was  epic. 
■thp  told  the  story  of  the  grue- 
!jody  to  Manrtco,   voice,  face 
TO  cnmhined  in  producing  an 
•  is  not  easily  achieved  in  the 
!he  modern  Italians,  In  spite  of 
(rate  orchestration  and  their 
■    •  .  I  'cessorS.    How  ma- 
disclosed  in  her 
iiico  should  kill  Ills 

f  Was  equally,  perhaps  still  more, 
latlc   In   the   scene   where   she  Is 
-^ed  Into  the'  camp.     It  Is  a  pity 
the  final  ensemble  of  this  scene  was 
w  n^d,  but  this  used  to  be  the  prac- 
e  German  stage.    The  gypcy's 
s  her  answers  to  the  question.s 
j  ,if  tlu-  count;  then  the  terror  when  she 
was  recognized  and  the  animal  fury  with 
I  wh'rh  "he  turned  on  her  captors,  were, 
portrayed.     No  wonder  that 
s  seen*  Mr.    I'olese,  who  led 
I    I    .    tiumann-Heink  before  the  cur- 
tain, took  off  his  helmet  in  homage  and 
left   her  atone  before  an  enthusiastic 
juf'i/nro  that  filled  the  theatre  from 
:  ^    1  to  gallery. 

■    1     ,  the  fourth  act,  which  Is  one 
,0  most  melodiously  dramatic  in  all 
n,    her   voice    gave    the  hilunting 
-  i.=ic  or  Verdi  additional  beauty  and 
pathos. 

With  her  there  was  no  search  after 
elTects.  no  experimentation.  The  broad 
and  passionate  conception  was  accepted 
by  the  hearers  without  an  "if"  or  a 
but  "  Thus  Azucena  played  her  part  In 
i?on  and  Biscay.    For  such  a  singer 
"li  wrote,  his  music. 

Uappold    sang    effectively  In 
1    melody   and    the   voice  was 
f: f-Jh.    .She  should  have  taken 
nil  of  her  entrance  air  >it 
-     The  character  of  the 
.  '       Mjia  It,  and  there  Is  thus  a 
nasi   between  this  section  and  the 
re  emotional  section  that  follows.  All 
iihr  I,,eonoraR  heard  here  In  recent  years 
j  have  made  this  mistake.    In  the  more 
1  florid  airs  she  showed  a  gain  In  facility 
'  s«nce  her  last  appearance.    Her  nature 
J  1 1'  not  nnsPloiiate,  at  least  on  the  stage, 
jianrl  I'l  her  acting  she  was  discreet  and 
■loiial.    It  Is  a  long  time  since 
seen  a  Leonora  do  Guzman  of 
■  fl. 

Mr.  Zenatello  was  Ifi  excellent  voice. 
iTo  sang  with  marked  effect.  To  him 
■  |>i  nuella  pira  "  Is  not  the  one  song 
r  Manrlco.    Throughout  the  opera  h 


trt  «■#  prelT  the  COS 

ago    for    this    seen.,    uhlffxtuw.  WIm     U  h^- 
lih  a  sinister  slouch  hai  I 
ihorus  In  ordIn.Try  dres- 
rv.  ',    then  retainers  li 
Ifi,  and  not  armft 
p  and  female,  wa 
j„  tl,p  "  .-!i'-.rus  tlie  lltll 

i.w  hamP)  "tfd  archa" 

n  nt.iM'.  who  renui  ^-nu  ,nat  the  tlir,. 
.<<  the  action  was  in  tho  15th  centur.v. 
Files  gave  emphasis  to  Verdi's  musle 
and  the  presence  of  electric  sparks  a 
DlCa«lng  assurance  of  defiant  modernity. 

Mr  W'elngartner  tonflucted  with  the 
care  taste  and  int'elllgence  that  he 
wotiid  have  exercised  If  the  opera  had 
hoen  bv  Wagner,  ."trauss  or  Debussy. 
What  a  comport  and  relief  It  Is  to  see 

him  again  at  the  .'-°"<1"^'°''"  ^^^^       1  '  g^7t  s^ciiat^^ 
know    and    feel    the    rre.<=ence         »"  ^,4"^'?.-- 
authorltaiive  leader,   who   haa  routine  i*™ 
and    lmnf;inatlon.    Whose    beat   Is         Ttwei- ■■■■ 
Subitatlve  or  erratic,  who  realizes  that  P»^^/f^,Bvck.^«'':"; 
singers  as  well  as  players  are  |'„'£^'„?\;:rV  .. 

his  control. 


of  t. 


. i.ii .     I  w  I,    1 1'  .         Lo    I  n 
and  soulful  warmth.  Imagi 
d  artistry  are  not  hig  ehl' 
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RICHARD  ni.  GIVEN 

SHX'BKRT  THEATRE  — Robr.t  1 
Ma»teii  in  Shakespeart'S  "Richard  III/ 
ftlAtrd,  Diikc  of  Clatter..,         --  - 


''"^Klng  llenry  M  j/   John 

not  ^e«8cl  .■/■•u:™       .   Briemm 


Mr,  Mnten 
.  Artlinr  Brown  1 

, .  .Noel  T*"""'* 
A  .'...Allen  Tliomio 
"       .Gut  Llndsley 
...  .John  Burka 

 Brig''*'"  Rot™ 

"mIh  OeneTler*  Himp" 
Mla«  Be»«le  Lenor* 

„  ,.   -      .  Alfred  UaftlnffS 

tort  M»yoT       i?^;'^         i''K»tr»nt»  MlUman 

Bit  Rlchsrrt  KatcUB*  .B«Tmona  Oelst 

^  --    —  Ur  James  Vyrnl   Joha  Bnrk« 

  prt  of  Oiforil.  .-  ."isairiird  Lowers 

rtOBslnl's  Opera  Given  at  evf>n\n3  ^^^^^^^   cn>«i«j«n 

Performance.  Bart  of  R'::^-^??'^- •\\\wiiiiam  r«rtlM 

„    „      ,   ,,  puko  of  NorloiK  Ml,.  Florence  Ilocli^"'" 

BOSTON   OPERA  HOUSE^-Rosslnl  3  {[.a,  Aane...^-  Sll  "oen.TleTe  Keyjol.U 

"Barblere  dl  Sevlglia."    Mr.  Moranzoni  DuAe..  of  York  j,i™AsncB  Elliott  Scott 

■    ■  ■  "T.^Saxd  m."'ls  so  seldom  played 


"THE  BARBER  OF  SEVILLE" 


conducted. 

'                                  : : : : : :  .Mr^'Ta^vtrc  mal  tharTh"  "  pVr'formance,    which  occu 
 M,«  nonn-!,„„  t,^,  to  time  are  matters  of  con- 


.Mr. 


C  Off'^.ale-  •  ^  ■ :  t-^'.  -  '-  '-  M'-  « '-""'^ 

Another  of  the  popular  operas  and  one 
Of  the  most  agreeable.  SIlss  Donner 
m^de  her  debut  as  Rosina.  Although 
tHe  young  singer  did  not  rise  to  all  tl\«- 
dMhands  of  her  role  histrionically,  hor 
voice  was  sweet,  her  earnestness  sincere. 
■Both  Mr.  Tavecchia  as  Bartolo  and  Mr. 
Pornarl  as  the  Barber  were  excellent. 
A  large  audience  attended  and  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  performance  won 
exceptional  <;nthusiasm.  _    — 

MR.MANTELL 
IN  'MACBETH' 

SHUBERT  THEATRE:  Shakes- 
peare's "Macbeth."    The  cast: 

v..„v,..h   Mr  Mantell 

First  Witch  .  .  .  .  .  .Agtie.  Klliott  Bcptt 

Thlid  Witch  -  Allen  Thom.-i« 


f;.iug  with  true  expressiveness  and  In 
the  prison  scene  found  touching  accents 
and  phrases  of  heroic  denunciation. 
The  Count  as  played  by  Mr.  Polesoi 
uinan  being,  not  merely  a  melo-  j 
figure.  "II  balen"  would  have  | 
„  1.  V  in  effect  If  it  had  been  taken 
at  a  slower  pace,  with  broader  phras- 
ing, and  with  more  finesse  In  the  treat- 
ment or  the  embellishments.  Mr. 
Polesc's  performance  as  a  whole  was 
dlghined  and  Interesting.  Ho  donned 
tho  traditional  white  mantle  for  the 
third  p.cl,  and  show  that,  contrary  to 
general  belief,  tli«  Count  had  at  least 
two  suits. 

Mr.  Samiilert  gave  an  uncommonly 
spirited  peiforniance  of  Ferrando,  His 
delivery  of  the  narration  In  the  first 
scene  would  have  been  wholly  excellent. 
If  hl«  attack  had  been  more  decisive  In 
thi  ■\v(iltz"2  section.  We  regret  to 
(.a-    li  of  a  gallant.  Spaniard,  but  Fer- 


■TKiTii  Wltph    .   ..^  Allen  Tnom.is 

Sunosr^ v..  ...7  '^if"-! 

Lennox.::.  .  ..w^?  J. '.  .  C-B.tr.ng,  Minn.»n 
.    K«r»»ant  Iv  1  Raymond  «»l«t 

ianguo : : : : ; ; : :   2°^'^ : 

sfevton  John  BurKs 

CTeance   L<-nor* 

A  Porter  Kdwaprt  Lewers 

Mar<iutr  -^y^'''/ ,\tTn 

A  Murderer  Edward  L«w»r« 

A  Doctor  Lawrence  Krsv 

Lady  Macbeth  Florence  Rockwell 

A  Gentlewoman  Genevieve  Hamper 

"Macbeth'    was    first    produced  In 
America  at  Philadelphia  In  1786.  Tlie 
first  Boston  performance  was  In  1793. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  In  regard 
to  the  methods  of  presentation  then  end 
at  the  present  time.    In  that,  the  his- 
torian may  lustily  revel.    For  the  edifica- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  our  ijnodern  audi- 
ences who  are  drawn  to  the  theatre  by  ^ 
noticeably   gregarious  tendencies,   It  Is  j 
sufficient   that   the   production    In   any ; 
one  Instance  commends  Itself  by  reason  i 
of  its  own  merits,  IrrespeelKe  of  so- 1 
called  and  much  abused  tradition.  | 
Mr.    Mante.irs   Macbeth    satisfies   the  j 
requirements  in  that  regard.    His  con- 
ception has  the  virtue  of  being  a  clear  I 
conception,  one  that  an  .  audience  may 
readllv  perceive.  That  Is  no  petty  praise 
at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  quib- 
bling  so  much  confusion  In  the  Inf er- 1 
preu'tlon  of  Shakespearian  characters. , 
It  presents  a  clear  picture,  painted  In 
Btrakes  that  are  easily  discernible  and 
discards.  In  tnife  pragmatic  fashion,  all 
suggestions  of  boresome  commentators. 
This  Macbeth  Is  In  essence  a  pathetic 
figure  ambitious.  It  you  choose,  but  pa- 
thetic'   precisely     because  ambitious. 
,  Analysts    and    dissectors    of  emotions^ 
land  Impulses  would  probably  say  thaj. 
1  results  of  being  ambitious  without  cour-' 
age     Such  let  It  be,  but  It  is  pathetlol 
and  therein  lie  the  merits  of  Mr.  Man-' 
Itell's  Creadon.    At  le««t  one  leaves  the 
;  theatre  with  a  clear  understanding  ef 
this  particular   MaK'beth.     Ono  Is  not 
made  to  conjure  what  the  purpose  of 
the  actor  was.    As  clearness  In  speech 
Is   the   cardinal   Virtue  In   matters  of 
Tllctlon,  BO  tlearnesB  In  characterization 
Is  the  first  element  of  perfection  In  ln-| 
terpretatlve  readings.    For  tho  rest,  Mr.l 
Mantell  Is  a  sterling  attor  with  a  ready 
ability  to  present  what  he  conceives. 

Miss  Rockwell  has  the  right  Idea 
about  I-ady  Macbeth.  Pity  'tU  that  she 
should  not  have  the  power  for  forcible 
presentation.      "Fond"     Is    what  the 
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?oTnari  from  time  to  time  are  matters  of  con 
■.arable  Interest  to  the  ^^"^'f-J^'f^ 
sewn*  to  be  constantly  dUnlnlshlng  >n 
mMsm  society,  of  lovers  of  Shakes- 
peare.  Many  of  them  were  out  Is-t 
nlCht,  and  Mr.  MantelVs  production  of 
tb«  tragedy  was  witnessed  by  a  goofl- 
•t.ed  and  appreciative  audience. 

This  play,  in  the  light  of  present-day. 
soShlstlcatlon,   seems   curiously  objec- 
"  ^fc'h  r'l^rre^rcalo\"hat*''th^;| 

l^;;;r^o=^f^:' 

Ccri;g%fe^^rrut''u'htf^irs 

Jong  o"  ^--  the  parlor  "^^"^'''P'Xn  we 
""^  re^."*e  -r:"thaM" 

edy,  which  alone  gi^"  ,„t„eBt  to  * 
Richard's  "P^-^V'througi  T  too-easT 

many  woiua  ._„.  veen  duo  to  the 
Tatrgur;r^o':"r;:n.rs' resulting  ^^^^ 
'  an  exacting  performance  In  the  after 

"The  supporting  company  was  adequate 
and  In  certain  instances  "cellent^  Mr 

"oy-  -^-^rvi'wer:  e^ptcully  P^al 
rg.^'The^"■e'tt^gs^wh^Ie  not  elaborate. 

'\^^^rCl"rrr.-Xtto";  of"the  , 
sUhough  the  ""i'^,  ,,as  distress- 

battle  on  I'""^'";,'''  Richard's  famous 
.lines  bdcame  almost  grotawi"''. 

sounding  of  his  footsteps  on  the  o 
I  stage  floor. 


presentaiion.        r  unu   

French  call  traglo  death;  It  Is  an  ad- 
mirably expressive  word.  This  an  Im- 
personator of  Lady  Macbeth  should 
possess.  As  matters  w^.  Miss  Rock- 
well supplaced  It  with  a  vibrant  and 
tremulous  enunciation  that  was  too 
artificial  to  persuade. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast,  excepting 
Mr  L'.n^slev  were  appreciably  unable 
to  read  Siiakespeare.  Thus  Mr.  Royce 
sDOke  his  lines  automatically,  empha- 
sizing when  indeed  he  did  emphasize, 
the  cesural  pause,  and  never  the  sense 
of  the  phrase.  Mr.  Lelber.  llkewlso  was 
entirely  disappointing.    He  has  a  hard 


Manv  vears  ago  m  New  Haven,  Ct.,  l 
saw  a  performance  of  "Hamlet."  Tne 
accomplished  and  versatile  E.  L.  Daven- 
port played  the  Prince  in  a  masterly 
manner.  The  company  was  mediocre: 
the  scenery  was  shabby;  there  was  a 
single  fiddle  for  the  overture;  never- 
iheless  the  tragedy  and  the  tragedKin 
worked  their  spell.    Riffht  '■'^"^j,"^ 

irter  the  plav.  discussing  the  P^'^'°'T"„ 
^nce  over  a  Welsh  rabbit  or  golden 
buck  and  drinking  ale  out  of  a  toby  1 
Scted  him  of  carrying  a  S"""  box 

^;^^b'^hr'"wa:;  '\;"td.°"poLsibT . 

^?h'ew.'"Vh:rany  -^^^^X^'^ 
^'S^amir  tr^'^rd  ■ge.rma^"nudged 
t^  boy  looked  at  him  kindly,  nodd.d 

the    qulntc^sei^co   of   '*°'l'",-,„  ,„  self- 
ana  t^  oth.rs  a  Complete  0.i^lX^^\\, 
ish  Respeclabllily.    The  oia  b 
took    Polonlus  l^t  merely 

played  it  m-  !o.'.-i>  ;      ,  „,.„,.•  >. 

a  s'='nil'  1 


Comic  Old 
Polonius  . 

,  „  ,s  a  comic  character.  The  mo- 

,  .  ,  ,  ,       ame  on  there  was  a  giggle  '»t 

'  '""  ""S"'  remarked  that  t^ic 

,-nces  lin^;  been  sadly  Je- 

■  

.'-v/',!  r  ....US  laugh- 
l4ay  a  1  rovocatne  oi  ■  '  . ^^ir  amau- 
Ur,  they  are  dlsappointca  I" ';helr  di.ap 
polntment  they  strive  ."'>,f  '^..^.a- 
serious  or.  bitter  intention  of  th«  d/l™*^ 

tlst  the  purpose  of  P'"'''"'^'"^, '^^^hea. 
It  Is  true  that  some  persons  in  a  thea 
re  always  laugh  at  the  ^'--ojig  moment^ 
perhaps  from  nervousness  as  there  are 
some  who  cannot  retrain  from  snlcker- 
fnTtt  a  funeral:  but  there  are  many  In 
these  days  who  think  ,     .  °^er 

play  is  its  power  to  excite  hali-ti.gger 

'^T^at^the  audience  '-^  5"-^,^^°" 
sldered  Polonlus  to  distinctively  a 
comic  character  was  not  chieny  « 
fault  of  the  actor  who  took  the  part 
He  read  his  lines  intell.gently  and  for 
"'e  most  part  effectively.  He  d  d  n6t 
lay  undue  emphasis  on  the  P'^l^icai 
weaknesses  of  old  age.  He  ^'^^  "f.^f^. 
Travagant  In  his  r-"«hness  and  tedious 

Srercrrndrng-'figu^so^ere 

praised  for  not  turning  him  into  a  out 

'°Therc  are  commentatovF.  as  VVrlcU 
I  who  Characterize  Po;<>n'-s  as  a  dota.d. 
'      a  fool,  but  they  are  few.    Seilo  In    nn  i 

helm    Melster,"    t'^l""*-'.,  ^'^  ^-onhy 
deavored  to  represent    ;t  .^  '^Li"  exei  t 
man  In  a  favorable  light  1 
myself  to  portray  his  various  cha.acter 
iBtlcs  In  a  becomins  manner,  '"8  rtpose 
'^d  confidence,  h  s  ein,.ttnp««  and  ^elf- 

one."   and   pointed  out  that  his  foUM 
comes  under  the  head  of  """^^'Z  'L^. 
Intention.    Coleridge   retused   to  enter 
t^n  the  idea  that  Shakespeare  meant 
J^brlng  out  in  the  speeches  o  ^lonlus 
^y  sensibility  of  weakness  "«' 
the  great  duties  and  dangers  of  the 
olrt  n^n  IS  uniformly  made  respectable 
"But  If  an  actor  were  even  caPable  of 
catchlus  these  shades  In  the  character. 

pit  and  the  gallery  would  "^al- 
content  at  their  exhibition."  Haxniet 
not  like  polonlus,  who  was.  be 
fhought,  false  to  his  true  a  le^giance  in 
♦V...  mutter  of  succession;  larinernion- 
Ham^^fs  mind  was  the  logical  contrary 

%r  finest'' and' most  elaborate  study 
of  Polonlus  is  that  by  William  Maglnn 
«\io  never  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
write  the  character  of  Hamlet  because 
We  ^a«  afraid  of  him.    Maglnn  dwells 
It  length  on  the  high  station  of  the 
Ceremonious  courtier.    He  analyzes  the 
speech  to  the  King  and  Queen  con- 
cernfng  the  cause  of  Hamlet's  supposed 
mlnne^s     If  the  speech  were  delivered 
?n    he  House  of  Commons  '-thexe  would 
fee  loud  cries  of  'Hear,  hear,'  and  the 
rl-ht    honorable   gentleman   woiild  be 
obliged  to  pause  for  several  minutes^ 
If  he  were  a  rising  member,  all  his 
f.|ends  would  come  up  to  congratulate 
'   ilm  onTrs  success,  and  the  Impression 
he  had  previously  made;  If  an  estao 
Ushed  speaker,  the  friends  of  his  party 
would     exclaim:      'How  admirable! 
Polonlus  surpasses    himself  tonight^ 
•Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  fine, 
so  close,  so  logical,'  etc.  etc     The  op- | 
poslte  side  would  be  obliged  to  look 
candid,    and    say    it    certainly  wm 
clever."    Hamlet    as    a  j?oung  man 
thought   himself  wiser  than  t^e  old 
he  treats  Polonlus  as  a  rlveller,  JWt 
how  courteously  the  old  man  bears  with 
the  prince  whom  he  looks  upon  as  a 
inadman  or  a  wild  jester.    The  children 
Tf  pJlonius  loved  him.    If  he  had  been 
a   mere  buffoon.   Ophelia  ^o"^ 
have  lost  her  reason  nor  would  Laertes 
Save  been   murderously  furious.  Did 
Shakespeare,  portraying  Polonlus.  have 
lx>rd  Burielgh  In  mind? 

It  Is  not  easy  for  any  actor  or  W 
•udience  to  escape  from  tradition  ^o- 
Unlus  on  the  stage  will  probaWy  al- 
ways be  a  comic  character. 


Jean  Mamold 
and 


"Tristan  und  Isolde' 
haa  been  revived,  and 
the  revival  brings  to 
"Tristan"  mind  an  article  written 
bv  M.  Jean  Marnold  apropos  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  opera  In  Paris  eight 
year  "ago.  M.  Marnotd  first  commented 
emi  slnllv  on  the  production  Itself  at 
?l"e  Opt^a.  He  was  Ironical  In  his  praise 
of  the  costumes  and  the  stage  rnan&ge- 
pient.  Alvarez,  who  took  the  part  of 
Tristan,  had  impatient  legs  which  pi  e- 
vcnted  Ulm  from  staJidlng  In  any  place, 
end  his  hands  were  always  ready  to 
throw  kisses  or  take  le^sohs  In  swin  - 
ging. Delmas,  as  Kurwenal,  hoisted  hlb 
fatness  on  a  little  bastion  to  th'^ 
signalled  =l.ip.  exnU.  d  In  ^the  sight^y^ 


the 


,or\  \i  •■  sea,  forgot  the 

-i.  ,,1  Tristan  iui.l  shouted  Hel-ha..; 
udience  with  wind  mill  gestn^.r^ 


\\li;(t   M.    MrtrrioUl   ^vl•«te  about  ths 
M    l        ,  ,  ,  I  .  M  .  iiolnt.  for  thf 
til  not  so  eBPll 
i     ,  iHiiiM.i.,  I.'  1 11       1        "'s  biting  wit. 

OC  the  human  .liaiiift  of  paB»lon, 
f.ilsihood  aivl  blood  played  by  th«»8 
cK-iUures,  the  poet  presents  to  us  only 
1'"^  whitewashed  scene  of  pathos;  he 
1  IIS  round  only  a  inetejct  for  hlfaluUn 
and  nonsensical  declamation.  The  plums 
of  d'Artagnan  is  unravelled  In  the  fog 
(-1  Scliopenhauer."  Really  It  makes  lit- 
tle difference  whether  the  French 
lianslatlon  was  well  or  badly  made. 
'August  night."  "sovereign  death, 
••gloomy  day."  these  puerilities  and 
r.ivUiffs  of  spych  are  only  trashy  pad- 
ding The  music  Is  far  from  comment- 
ing on  the  drama,  or  following  or  serv- 
In"  It  It  often  checks  the  course  of 
the  action.  What  are  the  orchestral 
measures  before  the  first  approach  of 
TrlPtam  to  Isolde  but  an  old-fashioned 
riiornello?     "Almost    everywhere  the 

arabesque  of  the  melos  cuts  inoppor- 
tunelj^  the  (Valoguo  or  retards  the  re- 
plies." Interminable  palaver  and  efi- 
fusive  soliloquies  Interrupt  the  action 
or  isolate  a  -character  from  those  who 
are  In  contact  with  it.  "In  the  Im- 
mense duct  of  the  second  act  the  an- 
noyance is  less,  tor  there  are  only  two,  . 
and  they  arc  alone."  Then  there  is 
Isolde  dying  of  love  yet  singing  a  set 
piece  of  six  pages! 

M.  Marnold,  an  ultra-modern  in  his 
convictions  and  tendencies,  admits  glad- 
ly that  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  is  the  mas- 
ter work  of  "W.a.2;ner,  tlio  musician," 
the  challenge  of  his  genius  to  the  years. 
He  maintains,  however,  that  this  "ideal 
type  of  ''Wagnerian  diama.'  this  model 
of  'the  art  work  of  the  future'  is  al- 
most impossible  in  the  theatre.  It  it 
bores  the  devotees  of  conventional 
opera,  the  poem  bewilders,  wearies,  or 
wound.s  persons  of  a  more  exacting  re- 
i-eptivit}'.  We  know,  since  'Pelleas' 
that  true  life  IS  not  unavoidably  incom- 
patible with  the  lyric  stage;  that  a  poig- 
nant dram.a  can  clothes  some  symbol  and 
dress  itself  in  romanticism  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  human.  We  see  there  a  simple 
action  flu  an  evening  without  stop-gaps, 
without  lovers  expressing  themselves 
in  bombast,  loving  without  a  philtre  and  | 
riddles,  and  dying  without  tall  talk."  { 

And  he  concludes:    "Let  us  have  this 
immortal  music  in  concert,  without  the  ' 
obses.sion  of  false  action,  affected  ways  i 
that  are  fatally  whimsical,  that  come  ] 
from  the  strained  and  pretentious  sem-  j 
blance .  of  drama.  Let  even  speech  be 
suppressed;  let  one  turn  the  opera  into 
I  symphony.   And  that  will  be  the  real 
Tristan.'  " 


I  jiiiK  "The  Keys  of  11.  .  Hi  rf-  1» 

iiilrd: 

1  give  you  the  keys  of 
i  ;  we'll  be  married  till 
part: 

Madam,  wlU  you  walk  ; 

me?" 

1  Ic-'Kre!  'Arf  a  mo! 

She— Think  as  I'd  waste  my  tlnje  on 
.srrh  truck  as  yew!   .N'ort  likely! 

He-Wofs  yer  'urry? 

She — Le'  gro  my  arm!  Ah  11  biff  yer 
one.  else! 

He— Tew 7  Tew  bift  me? 

She— Yu98,  an'  quick  Ah  will! 

He— Yew  do  It!  Thet's  orl!  Jest  yew 
do  It! 

She— Think  Ah'sn  frightened  o  yew? 

He— Tubs.  ^  , 

She-Ho,  Indeed!  Tike  that,  then! 
...  (BIft!) 

He-Orlrlght.  Ah  toM  yer,  mind!  Yew 
gort  fave  Itl  •   •  •  ^^^^.^ 

She-Bllnkin',  blleterln'.  bully,  yew! 
■>  •  .  Ah 'ates  the  sight  of  yerl  •  •  • 
■  He— Well,    Ahf  warned   yer.      •   •  • 

She— Lemme  go!    J'ear?  Lemme  go! 

He— Not  'arf. 

She— Lemme  go!  Ah'm  done  wlv  yew, 
Bin  'Obbsl  Ah  wish  Ah'd  never  set 
eves  on  yer  ugly  mug!   Lemme  go! 

He-Orlrlght,  then.  Give  us  a  kiss  fust 
!  She— Not  'arfl 

I    He-Come  on,  kid!   Ah'm  yore  chap 
Yew  knows  thet!  Give  ua  one! 
She— Shawn' tl 

He— A'll  bllnkln'   well  tike  It,  then 

•  •  •  An'  another!  •  •  •  Yuss,  yev 
can  kick!  •  •  •  An'  one  more  fe 
luck    •  •  •  Glmma  best,  kid? 

gho— •      •  •  Ah  cawn't  'awdly  breaV 

•  •  •  Don't  lertiine  fall.   •   •  • 

CITY  CONCERTS. 

Tlie  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston    wll    give    three    concerts  this 
William     Howard,  orchestra 
Louis  C.  Elson,  lecturer. 
WEDNESDAY,  8  P.  M. 
Dorchester  High  ^chool. 
Overture  to  "The  M.iglc  Pl''t<^  ■  ■;  •••■^'o'l* 
^"Lento"  from  the.  String  Quartet,  oPp»^j^|j 

bvom  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  "She  Al^e  . 

r  Charmeth  My  Sadness".  Gounoa 

;  William  11.  O'llrlen.  ^  , 

tatitasic.  "Samson  and  Delilah"  ..  Salnt-^ens 

Solo  for  clarinet,  ■Turltana   o3.su  | 

M.  Avery. 

"Alk-rro   Con  Gr«z|a,"    from  'Jje  Sym|; 

phony  Pathetique'   UV,' ■^?'=''*L„l^anr 

|"BUiW,  Blow.  Thou  Winter  \Mud  '. ..  .Sarjeant 
Mr.  O'Brien. 

Slavonic  D.inrc  in  C  major  DvoraK 

THTJRSDAY,  S  P.  XI. 

Dudley  School,  Roxbury.   

Overture,  "t.c  Cild"  Thomas 

"to  a  Wild  Rose"   (for  ^nlng  auartet) 


»^eek. 
leader 


■f  _  ;  Although 

I'luua    Scot  ■  ^ 
■.as  grlev> 
1 , .        ,  ,  , .  ■  iji    to    hear  ... 
leieircd  to  as  a  "foreigner."     I  found 
upon  Investigation  that  a  "foreigner"  1» 
not  necessarily  a  native  of  Montenegro 
or  Herzegovina,  but  one  born  In  some 
other  town  than  Hampton,  say  Kxeter 
or  Seabrook.    I  have  heard  a  native  ot 
Hampton  who  had    spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  out  of  town,  but  had 
returned  to  his  ancestral  home  to  pass 
his  declining  yeare,  referred  to  aH  "al- 
most a  foreigner." 

As  the  editor  of  this  department  Is  In- 
terested in  every  needed  reform,  I 
would  ask  him  to  lift  up  his  voice  like 
a  trumpet  against  the  practice  of 
changing  the  picturesque  and  forceful 
names  given  to  localities  by  the  early 
settlers.  In  the  Interest  of  the  summer 
boarders.  I  passed  several  years  of 
my  life  in  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  and  while 
there  paid  many  pleasant  visits  to 
■  Raccoonboro,"  "Mink  Brook,"  "Crook- 
ed Pond"  "Goose  Corner,"  "Dishwater 
Mills,"  and  "Mackerel  Corner,"  now 
unpleasantly  transmogrified  into 
"Pleasant  Valley,"  "South  Wolfeboro," 
"Crescent  Lake."  "Randall's  Corner." 
"Mirror  Lake,"  and  "Tuftonboro  Cen- 
tre." A  people  who  will  sacriflce  the 
names  of  localities  in  the  Interest  of 
commercialism  are  In  danger  of  losing 
their  liberties.  PLOTINU3. 

Hampton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  31. 


i  i 


'Ji-  Jusl   Blupid    111  n,   K'raip  the 

tneaning?        NORBBRT  V.  MULLIN 


Stage  and        Anna  Pavlova  appeared 
p         ,      at  KroU's  Theatre,  Ber- 

Loncert    j,„   j^j^        j„  ^  „g.„ 

Notes  ballet  by  Michael  Fokin,  I 
based  on  Liszt's  symphonic  poem  "The  I 
Preludes.  '  Miss  Pavlova  and  Novlkoff  I 
talte  the  ^arts  of  life  and  death,  who  | 
struggle  and  at  last  yield  to  the  con-  j 
queror  Love.  Radiant  maidens '-repre- 
sent joy.  happiness  and  other  vital  I 
forces.  Gloomy  shapes  represent  Pain,  I 
Soi  row  and  the  Powers  of  Death — who  i 
come  upon  the  stage,  join  in  the  dance  , 
and  overcome  the  vital  elements>  but  \ 
the  two  chief  figures,  in  a  close  em-  I 
brace,  rise  above  them  all.  The  cos-  j 
tumes  wei'e  copied  from  Botticelli's  I 
"Spring."  Liszt's  music  was  conducted  j 
by  Theodore  Stler. 

Alexander  Sebald,  making  his  first 
appearence  In  London,  Jan.  16,  played 
all  the  24  Caprices  of  Paganinl  for  the 
violin.  ^ 

They  e^y  in  I..ondon  that  an  "^meri- 
cari"  named  Maurice  AVarner  who 
played  there  Jan.  14,  is  on  the  way 
"towards  being  a  successful  violinist.'' 
Hale  Hamilton  as  Wallingford  has 
made  a  palpable  hit  m  London.  The 
Pall  Mall  G^ette  praissd  his  pcrfarm- 
ance  most  amusing  .-ind  charming.  "A 
more  persuasive  rascal,  a  more  consum- 
mate bluffer,  never  walked  the  stage. 
Even  in  Ills  regenerate  state,  in  the  last 
act,  the  promptings  of  the  old  days  seem 
hovering  about  him;  yet  we  feel  that  his 
pretty  Fanny  has  not  got  hold  of  such 
an  undesirable  husband  after  all.  M.-. 
Hamilton  is  certainly  a  very  accom- 
plished comedian  and  the  master  of  a 
very  delicate  art.  while  his  speech  is 
often  quite  beautiful,  so  varied  and  so 
musicai  are  his  inflections."  Other  jour- 
nals are  equally  enthusiastic. 

Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault  (Agnes  Robert- 
son), described  a.s  a  handsome,  white- 
haired  lady,  with  an  old-world  charm 
and  prace,  spoke  about  the  Irish  drama 
at  a  meeting  of  the  O.  P.  Club  in  Lon- 
don on  Jan.  12,  She  is  now  in  her  80th 
J  ear.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  IBS') 
Heinrich  Germer,  known  as  a  peda- 
gogue to  many  piano  teachers  and 
pupils,  has  died  at  Dresden,  76  years  old. 

Here  is  local  news  by  way  of  Paris. 
We  quote  from  the  Meneatrel  of  J»n.  11, 
apropos  of  the  production  of  "Loulie": 
"Mr.  Russell  purposes  to  increase  the 
performances  of  the  Boston  Opera  com- 
pany in  response  to  the  wish  of  the  pub- 
lic which  is  not  weary  of  hearing 
'Louise'  and  Its  brilliant  interpretefs." 
The  Menestrel  al.so  Informs  us  that 
"An  American.  Mr.  John  Rockefeller 
(sic),  Jr..  immensely  rich,  as  are  all  of 
his  family,  has  made  a  present  of  only 
a  million  to  the  great  American  and 
English  operatic  company,  so  that  it 
can  organize  a  season  of  English  opera 
at  the  Century  Theatre  In  New  York." 


,'scherzino.    "En  Badinant" 


MacDowell 
(for  strings) 

d' Ambroslo 


Arioso  from  "La  Mort  de  Jeanne  d'Arc^^^^ 

Victoria  .Tohnson-McNally.  ^ 
Andante   nnd   Finale,"    from   the  Sur- 
prise" Symphony  '  ° 

Fantasje    for    flute.    "Lucrezla  BOTg.la^_^^^^ 

Stephen  F.  Burrn,.  v„v,«rf 

l"Tl»nscription."  "Am  Meer"  v"^^  n^ 

a4?Si  .eiectlon.  "  Tls  the  p^- ..T^ona.vMo 
Mrs.  McNally.  , 

iMarche  Alia  Turka  Mozart 

!  FRIDAY.  S  P.  M. 

!  Arlington  Street  Church. 

'   Organ   recital   by    Benjamin   L.  "mielpley, 

assisLc-d  by  Mrs.  Alice  Bates  B'<=%»°P™°?cer 

iF.»ntasla-Sonata,  op.  6.".   BoVllraan" 

ISuite  Gothique  Boeiiraann 

r  Mh.  Whelpley. 

i"Sweet  Bird"  (air  from  "L' Allegro  ). Handel 

I  Mrs.  Kic;e. 

jprelude  and  t'ugu?  "^.'Jikes 

iNccturne  in  D   aiwtl 

Rhauscdy  in  B  minor......  snvei 

Mr.  V.'helpley. 

'•Lusingue  Piu  Care"  Hanaii 

Mrs.  Jllce. 

'Sl:\lSabiie;;.v.-.;:.:.v.-.v.Tsc^^ 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:80.  Concert  by 
Mrae.  Clara  Butt  and  Kennerley  Rumforcl. 
See  special  notice. 

Mechanics  Building,  8  P.  M.  Monster 
band  concert  with  vocal  opwitle  selections 
by  members  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company. 
See  special  notice. 

MON'DAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Song  re- 
eltdl  by  Leo  Slezak  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.   .See  special  notice.  ; 

TUESDAY— Steinert  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Sonata 
recital  by  David  and  Clara  Mannes.  J.  A. 
Carpenter,  sonata  (first  time  here) ;  Mozart, 
sonata  In  Q  major.  No.  11;  Cesar  Franck, 
sonata  In  A  major. 

THURSDAY— .Tordan  Hall,  S;16  P.  M.  Second 
concert  of  the  Flonraley  Quartet.  Mozart, 
quartet  In  B  flat  major;  Beethoven,  quartet 
in  A  minor,  op.  132;  Boocherlni,  quartet  In 
C  major. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:80  P.  M.  14th 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  oonductor.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

SATURDAY- Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  14th 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Dr.  Muck,  <»nductor.    See  special  notice. 

^/■^^>  /^/^ 
We  welcome  corresponaence  on  any 
subject  except  politics  and  religion,  but 
anonymous  letters,  didactic  or  entertain- 
ingly discursive,  asking  for  information 
on  laying  down  the  law,  will  not  be  pub- 
lished In  this  column.  Several  letters 
have  been  recently  received  which  de- 
served publication,  but  the  writers  did 
not  see  fit  to  follow  the  •well-established 
newspaper  rule. 


"The  Kej'S  Keble    Howard  of 

,         London  has  written  three 
dialogues    supposed   to  be 
Heaven    he;    '         -  some  one  was 


In  ^Continuation. 

This  use  of  "foreign"  and  "foreigner" 
has  long  been  common  in  dialects  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  No 
doubt  the  words  were  Imported  Into  the 
American  colonies.  "Foreign"  has  long 
meant,  not  belonging  to  the  Immediate 
neighborhood.  "A  woman  of  Grantham 
showed  me  some  new  potatoes  which 
she  said  were  'foreign  ones.'  On  fur- 
ther inquiry  she  told  me  they  came  from 
Cornwall."  In  the  West  of  Ireland  a 
"black  stranger,"  a  "foreigner,"  a  girl 
"from  the  continent,"  are  terms  used 
to  describe  a  person  "not  related  to 
any  one  or  belonging  to  the  place." 
Tiie  Foreign  of  a  town  Is  that  part 
which  lies  outside  the  borough  of  the 
parish  proper. 

Now  for  changes  in  name.  OstervIUe 
was  once  Oysterbay.  Some  genteel  per- 
sons changed  the  name  to  Oystervllle. 
Oysters  were  no  longer  found  In  East 
Bay,  or  still  more  genteel  persons  came 
along,  and  now  we  have  OstervIUe, 
which  means  nothing.  Years  ago  not  : 
far  from  North  Elba  in  the  Adirondacks,  | 
were   beautiful  ponds  known  as   Ed-  j 

munds  ponds,  and  the  name  was  given 
to  the  little  settlement.  We  forget  how 
old  Edmunds  spelled  his  name,  perhapa 
Edmonds.  Grandfather  Edmunds  was 
one  of  the  first  white  farmers  and  hunt- 
ers of  the  region.  He  was  rough  In  hi* 
ways  and  proud  of  his  grandson.  One 
day  the  youngster  was  asked  by  his 
mother  to  bring  in  some  chips.  The 
boy  answered:  "Go  to  hell,  old  woman, 
and  get  your  own  chips."  Edmunds 
leaned  on  his  cane  and  chucked.  Then 
parting  young  hQpefuLon  ,the  head,  ha 
remarked:  "Good  b<?y,  Asel;  chip  of  the 
old  block."  And  now  Edmunds  ponds 
is  called  CascadeviUe!  Thus  do  the 
najnes  of  heroes  pass  Into  oblivion. 

That  Stove  Lifter. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  "democrat"  (stov« 
lifter).  The  term  was  the  one  In  com- 
mon use  In  Vermont  30  years  or  so  ago, 
and  my  parents,  both  Green  Moun- 
taineere,  never  used  another  for  that 
utensil.  It  was  a  large,  heavy  wrought 
Iron  affair  of  many  uses;  to  lift  the 
griddle,  shake,  dump,  or  poke  the  fire, 
lift  the  kettles,  etc.,  and  a  handy 
utility  weapon  for  the  house  wife,  but 
quite  unlike  the  "hoop-skirted"  ar- 
rangement we  now  get  at  the  five  and 
ten  cent  store.  The  democrat  often  got 
red  hot  It  left  In  the  ear  of  the  cover, 
and  I  therefore  cannot  doubt  the  "red 
hot  democrat"  derivation.  But  I  sus- 
pect, as  the  democrat  was  often  appro- 
priated for  other  uses  about  the  house, 
and  also  to  put  to  filght  the  stray  calf, 
the  hogs,  chickens  and  what  not  In  the 
back  garden.  Its  frequent  scarcity  led 
to  the  (then)  analogous  epithet  "dem- 
ocrat." Hasn't  one  of  our  bucolic  wrlt- 
}  ers  of  poetry,  prose,  or  plays  used  the 
I  expression  "She  let  fly  the  democrat"? 
I    Boston,  Jan.  30,  1913.  W.  S.  H. 

I     "Red  hot  Democrat."    Yes,  but  for 
I  many  years  w?  have  heard  of  a  "red 
i  hot  Republican."    "Red  hot,"  meaning 
I  highly  inflamed,  violently  enthusiastic, 
'  extreme  In  some  view  or  principle,  is 
found,  in   literature  as   early  as  1608. 
i  The  good  Wesley   (1758)   alluded  to  a 
j  "red  hot  Predestinarlan  talking  of  God's 
'blowing  whole  worlds  to  hell."  "  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  term  "red  hot 
i  Democrat"  had  originally  or  later  any 
association  with  a  stove  lifter. 


Philology  and  Reform. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  word  "staddles"  as  used  in 
Hampton,  N.  H.  signifies  the  centre 
of  stakes  drlvpn  into  the  soft  earth  of 
the  marsh  as  a  support  for  a  stack 
of  salt  hay.  which  otherwise  would  be 
washed  aw.ay  by  the  Atlantic.  The 
word  Is  in  common  use  here,  although 
I  have  never  lieard  It  elsewhere. 

Th^re  is  another  Hampton  locution 
that  would  delight  the  phllologlBt;  I  re- 


"I.  D.  B." 

AS  the  "World  Ways: 
I  In  reading  "One  Brave  Thing"  by 
:^lchard  Dehan,  I  came  across  what  has 
droved  a  puzzle  to  me.  On  page  forty- 
Sight  in  my  edition  one  of  the  convent 
l»irlg  is  made  to  tell  the  purse-proud 
(Jreta  Du  Talne  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  her  (Greta's)  father's  consclwice 
I'ould  reveal  the  letters.  "I.  D.  B." 
I'vidently  there  Is  some  opprobrium  In 
the  remark.    Am  I  abno-mally  stupid 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

They  set  fire  to  the  brig,  then  lay  to, 
t3  observe  the  progress  of  the  flamef; 
and  as  the  miserable  African  bounded 
from  rope  to  rope,  now  climbing  to  the 
mast  head,  now  clinging  to  the  shrouds, 
now  leaping  to  one  part  of  the  vessel 
and  now  to  another,  their  enjoyment 
seemed  raised  to  Its  highest  pitch.  At 
length  the  hatches  opened  to  the  de- 
vouring element,  the  tortured  victim 
of  their  fiendish  cruelty  fell  exhausted 
into  the  fiames,  and  the  horrid  and  re- 
volting scene  closed  amidst  the  sheuts 
of  the  miscreants  who  had  caused  it. 


CLARA  BUn  IS 
HEARD  AGAIN, 

Mme.  Clara  Butt,  contralto,  and  Mr. 
Kennerley  Rumford,  baritone,  made  their 
second  appearance  of  this  season  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Wolf,  "Ver- 
borgenheit,"  "Der  Gaertner";  Brahms, 
"O  Death";  Schumann,  "The  Two  Gren- 
adiers"; Williams,  "Silent  Noon,"  "The 
Roadside  Fire,"  "Eva  Toole"  (old  Irish 
melody),  "The  Little  Red  Fox"  (old  Irish 
melody),  "Land  of  the  Almond  Blossom" 
(old  Sicilian  melody).  Mr.  Rumford: 
Dvorak,  Biblical  songs;  Elgar,  "Sabbath 
Morning  at  Sea";  Salnt-Saens,  "Softly 
lAwakes  My  Heert"  from  "Samson  et 
Dalila";  Brewer,  "The  Fairy  Pipers," 
"Loughborough,"  "The  Women  of  In- 
|ver";  Stanford,  "The  City  Child";  Men- 
Idelssohn,  "Oh,  Rest  in  the  Lord"  from 
"Elijah."  Mme.  Butt:  Smith,  "Oh,  That 
We  Two  Were  Maying."  Mme.  Butt 
and  Mr.  Rumford. 

Mme.  l^itt's  choice  of  songs  yesterday 
afternoon  was  not  always  wise.  The 
first  two  by  Dvorak,  eminently  uninter- 
esting in  themselves,  did  not  disclose  the 
beauties  of  her  voice  to  advantage,  while 
Elgar' s  innocuous  composition  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  this  respect. 
Neither  did  the  singer  appear  to  be  In 
the  vein,  and  it  was  not  until  the  pro-  | 
gram  drew  near  the  close  that  she  was 
heard  effectively. 

Mr.  Rumford,  whose  voice  although 
not  powerful  is  agreeable  in  quality,  i 
manly  and  sonorous,  sang  with  skill  and 
often  with  distinction.  Fine  control  of 
breath  was  a  feature  of  his  perform- 
ance. He  gave  a  spirited  interpretation 
of  "The  Two  Grenadiers"  and  displayed 
imaginativeness  and  charm  in  his  sing- 
ing of  the  Irish  melodies  and  the  lighter 
songs. 

Harold  Craxton  played  boisterous  ac- 
companiments. Mr.  Marshall  was  the 
organist. 

A  large  audience  was  heartily  appre- 
ciative of  the  singers. 

Mechanics'  Hall  Crowded  at 
Benefit  of  Boston  Musi- 
cians' Association. 


A  great  audience  that  filled  Mechanics' 
Hall  to  its  utmost  capacity  attended  the 
ninth  annual  benefit  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Musicians'  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion last  evening  and  listened  to  a  pro- 
gram by  a  military  band  of  400  pieces, 
a  quartet  of  soloists  from  the  Boston 
Opera  Company  and  the  Boston  Opera 
orchestra. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  to 
Frederick  N.  Innis  of  Chicago,  but  for- 
merly of  this  city,  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  association  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  in  organizing  the 
great  band  and  leading  it  last  evening. 

The  program  opened  with  selections 
from  "Lohengrin."  Edward  Franklin, 
flute  soloist  ot  the  Innis  organization, 
gave  Hauser's  "Hungarian  Rhapsody," 
accompanied  by  Mme.  Berenguer,  harp- 
iste',  of  the  Boston  Opera  orchestra. 
"11  Trovatore,"  with  a  special  anvil 
chorus,  by  the  entire  band,  was  fol- 
lowed by  selections  from  Gluck  by  Mme. 
Maria  Gay  of  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany, accompanied  by  the  Boston  Opera 
orchestra,  led  by  Andre  Caplet.  The 
orchestra  then  gave  several  selections 
and  the  next  number  was  by  a  quartet 
of  opera  soloists;  Miss  Diamond  Don- 
ner,  soprano;  Mme.  Gay,  contralto;  Mr. 
Rameila,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Fornarl,  bari-  i 
tone.  I 

The  three   remaining  numbers  were  ' 
by  the  band,  the  final  one  being  an  in-  j 
ternational  fantasie  arranged  especially 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Innis.  . 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  presented  the  medal  I 
to  Mr.  Innis.    He  declared  that  it  was  I 
especially  appropriate  that  the  leader 
of  the   band  should  be  one  who  had 
begun  his  career  as  a  musician  in  Bos-  , 
ton,  and  referred  to  Mr.  Innis's  mem-  i 
^ership   in   the   Gilmore   band   in  the 
old  "jubilee  days." 

"This  medal  is  the  symbol  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  music  lovers  of  Bos- 
ton of  your  coming  here  from  Chicago 
to  help  make  this,  the  ninth  great 
concert  given  by  this  society  in  t'ois 
building,  the  greatest  succers  of  ther 
all,"  he  concluded.  ^  <  ^ 
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r'OTELLO"  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPBRA  HOUSE:  Verai's 
•  OteUo."    Mr.  Welngartner  conductei 

,,,„n»       ^   Mr.  JScoBtello 

 Mi-.  Seoul 

 Mt.  DIai 

■     ^.I'So   Mr.  Mardones 

M  ,t„no::::::;::  -Mr.  puicini 

r„  Arnldu  -  Mr.  Olshanskj 

lu  i.lemODa  Mm*.   Welngartncr  Marcel 

(/uillla  Mme.  Clatssena 

Mme.  Weingartner  sang  for  the  first 
time  this  season  and  took  the  part  of 
Desdemona  for  the  first  time  on  any 
fitage.  Mr.  Wielngartner  conducted 
Verdi's  opera  for  the  first  time  In 
Boston. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  Mme. 
Welnsartner's  voice  again.   Last  sea^n 
It  was  rich  and  warm,  a  voice  of  golden 
quality.    It  was  also  recognized  as  hav- 
ing been  well  schooled.    This  season  It 
Is  even  warmer  and  more  emotional.  It 
<    peculiarly   suited   to   the   music  of 
; '  -;  liemona,  which  includes  some  of  the 
most  appealing  and   moving  pages  In 
all  opera.    And  In  this  music  there  is 
'  hardly  a  measure  that  Is  conventional, 
I  common  place.   There  Is  nothing  that  Is 
,  too    obviously    designed    for    a  prima 
'  donna.    The  Herald,  spoke  at  length  of 
■  "Otello"  last  week  and  of  Desdemona's 
'  character  as  expressed  by  this  music. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  "tt'as 
then  said,  or  to  speak  at  length  con- 
cerning ilr.   Scotti's   impersonation  of 
lago. 

Mme.  Weingartner' s  conception  of  the 
part    was    appropriately    simple.  The 
dramatic    expression    should    here  be 
chiefly  In  the  tones  of  the  singer.  Des- 
If-niona  should  be  fair  to  the  eye,  grace- 
simple,  confiding,  easily  wounded  In 
spirit,   but  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
i  tliat  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  senator, 
i  -i'^  l.  In  spite  of  lago's  famous  sneer,  a 
'    n  senator  in  those  days  was  a 
[  high  rank  and  breeding.  To 
;    sdemona  as  a  timid,  shrinking 
r,g.  I  H  ••  would  be  wholly  false.  The 
,       :l  tcristlcs  of  the  lady  that  loved 
ihe  Moor  were  revealed  last  night. 
I    Mr.  Zeqatello  was  in  fine  voice.  He 
I  sung  with  thoughtfully  considered  ex- 
p,,<ssl,,n,  and  his  performance  was  an 
I  .!Tn!i  p    crescendo   of    passfon.  His 
I  uuu'llu    was   not    too    "easily  jealou.'?. 
I  but    being   wrought,    perplex'd    in  the 
extreme."    We  have  seen  Othellos  who 
'  would   have   killed  Desdemona  in  tlie 
third  act.    Mr.  Zenatello  was  not  sud- 
denly converted  into  a  wild  beast,  nor 
did   he   show   his  Jealousy   simply  by 
shouts  and  screams  of  rage.    He  was 
sinister  in  subdued  intensity,   so  that 
when  he  gave  way,  his  passion  was  the 
more  terrible.     Nor  did  Mr.  Zenatello 
blubber   in   bis  agony,   nor  writhe  as 
'tJVDugh  some  poisonous  mineral  were  at 
work.'  In  the  stress  of  his  vocal  fury 
he  did  not  force  his  voice  so  that  all 
sense  of  tone  was  lost.    Heroic  in  the 
tragic  momenta,  he  sang  the  love  music 
of  the  first  act  with  chivalric  feeling, 
not  as  a  sentimental  and  bleating  tenor. 
I  The   impersonation   was  an  admirable 
one. 

Mr.  Scottl  acted  the  part  of  lago  with 
•  on  more  subtlety  and  finesse  ^han  in 
t      performance  of  last  veek,  and  ab- 

,"     lined     from     melodramatic  devices. 

j^'  Vocally  he  was  not  always  so  well  dis- 
posed, for  there  were  occasional  lapses 
In  intonation. 

Minor  parts  were  well  taken  by  Messrs. 
Cilia,  Mardones  and  Olshansky.  Mr. 
Diaz  improved  on  his  performance  of 
Casslo,  although  he  has  still  to  cultivate 
to'.al  firmness. 

1  Jtr.  WeingH,rtner  brought  put  fully 
Kie  splendor  of  the  score.  The  storni 
I  s\ene    was   unusually    Impressive,  but, 

pahaps  the  mo.st  marked  difference 
j  wis  In  the  .  delicacy  with  which  the, 
;  mislc  of  the  scene  between  lago  and 

Capslo  in  the  third  act  was  treated.! 

It  jwas  said  of  the  earlier  Verdi  that 
'  \\SA     cliaracters     in     "Traviata"  ^mu 

"Rigoletto"  danced  as  though  they  were! 
'  on  a  volcano;  that  he  was  terribly  ml 
i  earnest  when  he  was  lightest.  In  this 
i  scene  between   lago  and  Cassio  there'. 

is  a  foretaste  of  "Falstaff."    .'^nd  how 

charmingly  the  accompaniment  to  Cas- 
;  slo's  dream  was  read!  But  to  speali 
I  fully  of  the  many  points  made  quietly 

and  surely  by  Mr.  Weingartner  would 
I  require  the  space  of  a  column. 
I     There  was  a  large  and  demonstrative 

i-'lit  there  will  be  a  4Dclal  per-l 
o  of  "Alda"  glven'under  tha 

.  iS  -  of  the  City  Club  and  to  honor 
.  1.1  .  ly  Mme.  Gay,  who  enjoys  the| 
cU.-^tinrtion  of  being  the  only  woman' 
member  of  the  o;ganizatlon.  A  few 
seats  are  now  on  sale  at  the  box  office 
to  the  general  public.  The  popular  prices 
win  prevail.  In  addition  to  Mme.  Gay,  the 
cast  will  include  Mme.  Melis  as  .-Vida 
Mr.  Zenatello  as  Radames,  and  Messrs 
^lardones,  eamplerl  and  Polese.  Mr 
Tnrinzl  will  conduct. 


ILEO  SLEZAK  IN 
ii.  SONG  RECITAL 

Leo  Slezak  gave  a  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.    The  program 
♦as  as  follows:    S«hubert,  "Unged\ild"; 
Sohumaiin,  "Mondrisicht" ;  Mozart,  "Vell-j 
Chen,   aria   from   "The   Alagic  Flute"  ;i 
Wolf,  '  Heemanns  Abschied,"  "Verschlo-| 
ryene  Llebe"-;  Brahms,  "Staendchen" ; 
vnsnigariner,     ■  LiehertMer"":     Hlrauss,  \ 
"Ifih  Trage  Meine  Minne,"  "Heimlich^  | 
Attfforderung" ;  Hahn,  "Paysage";  Ho- 
mer, "Requl^em,"   "Dearest";  Rummel, 
"June";    Henschel.    "Morning  Hymn." 
Florence  McMillan  was  the  accompanist. 

Never  has  the  Herculean  tenor  been 
heard  to  better  advantage  than  ,yester- 
day  afternoon,  nor  have  the  many  ex- 
cellences of  his  art  in  the  concert  hall 
been  .more  fully  revealed.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  a  singer  whose  paucity 
of  voice  did  not  require  excessive  artifice 
t«y*  conceal  imperfections  and  wJiose 
strength  did  not  lie  wholly  in  interpreta- 
tion. Mr.  Slezak  sang  with  the  utmost  ^ 
skill.  Beauty  of  tone,  purity  of  intona-  i 
tlon  and  admirable  use  of  nuances  were 
features  of  his  performance.  His  voice 
was  equally  effective  in  passages  of 
tender  sentiment  and  heroic  declama- 
tion, nor  did  he  abuse  his  strength.  His 
diction,  too,  was  excellent.  As  an  inter- 
preter the  singer  showed  imagination 
and  sincerity.  There  wa.s  true  sentiment 
that  did  not  become  sentimentality  and 
passion  that  was  not  hysterical. 

Mr.  Slezak's  singing  of  "Seemann's 
Abschied"  was  dramatic  and  full  of 
contrasts,  and  that  of  "Verschioregcne 
Llebe"  fraught  with  quiet  intensity  and 
'  the  eloquence  of  emotion  artistically 
controlled.  The  singer  did  full  justice 
to  Mr.  Weingartner's  poetically  con- 
ceived "Llebesfeier,"  which  gave  much 
pleasure  to  the  audience  and  was  re- 
demanded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine the  songs  by  Strauss  more  ad- 
mirably .sung. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  justly 
and  heartily  enthusiastic,  but  the  hall' 
should  have  been  crowded. 


We  r< 


rod  recen 


to  "CooT'^Bin  -"} 


I  Frank  GitUeson  a  16-year-old  Amer!- 
'can,  Addled  in  Berlin  la»t  month.  "The 
critics  eitoUed  his  playing  to  tho 
skies."  In  connection  with  this  state- 
ment it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  young 
Olttleson  Is  over  six  feet  in  height, 
weighs  225  pounds  and  is  the  son  of  a 
surgeon.  When  he  comes  to  Boston,  v,e 
will  also  receive  respectful  attention. 


Shinbone  Alley. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  this  the  rhyme  •which  "J.  M.  C. 
mentions?  I 
Old  Dan  Tucker  and  my  Aunt  6aU»-  | 
Lived  together  In  Shlubone  Alley.  _  I 

The  name  of  the  street  and  the  number  s  on 
the  door. 

Call  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  any  mora. 
CHOKUS. 
Get  out  the  way,  old  Dan  Tucker, 
You're  too  late  to  come  to  supper. 
Buckfleld,  Me.,  Jan.  31.         S.  P.  H. 


,r  1  hIP  singingr  Of  "HIM'  Vi  ir 
Montre  '  Tlie  song  was  pubi  -  !  ' 
Boston  in  by  Louis  P.  Goullaud  a 

No  e  of  "Harrigan  •  and  Hart's  Songss 
and  Skf-tches."  We  say  publUhed  by 
i'GouUaud.  but  the  first  page  states  that 
[tin  publication  was  by  permission  of 

I  A.  J    Fisher,  and  E.  H.  Harding  ob- 

II  Sined  the  copyright  In  1R76.  The  words 
:aad  music  are  attributed  to  Harrigan 
ibut  Burgess  made  the  song  famous,  as 
'h*     glorified     "Nicodemus  Johnson." 

Would  the  refrain  excite  wild  laughter 
'teflfty  ? 

-  '  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta,  my  baby  dear. 
Oy*!        I'll  meet  you  in  the  Park. 
■  If  the  weather  It  la  clear. 

I'll  strike  you  with  a  leather! 
Ev  rjr  d»l»y  knew*. 

The  darling  of  the  ladles 
l3  Hildebrandt  Montrcae. 
And  here  is  the  whole  verse  In  which 
there  is  reference  to  paper  collars: 
He  parts  his  hair  with  wondrous  care. 
And  chalks  his  paper  collare; 
His  Pa  la  very  wealthy,  yes, 
He  Is  worth  a  million  dollars 
In  "Big  Bonanza"  mining  stocK. 
His  voice  18  quite  soprano, 
Tou  Bhould  hear  him  sing  "Love'i  Chidinn 
To  a  Fogarty  plano^  

The  Old  Songs. 

Who  remembers  the  other  songs  of 
this  set:  "Sweet  Louise,"  "Italian  Or- 
gan Grinder,"  "The  Little  Fraud,"  "The 
Day  We  Celebrate,"  "Steady  Company," 
"Portuguese  Joe"?    Yet  there  was  a 
time   when    "The  Little   Fraud"  was 
whistled  ad  nauseam  in  the  streets. 
Your    "Old    Playgoer,"    after  talking 
about  Salvlnl,  Fechter.  E.  L.  Davenport.  | 
Rossi,  Mrs.  Bowers,  Charlotte  Cushman. 
Burton  and  Macready-he  never  saw  the 
two  last  named,  but  "Old  Playgoer  Is 
an  entertaining  liar-will  also  say:  And 
I  shall  never  fOrget  Harrigan  and  Hart 
dancing  and  singing  'The  Little  Fraud. 
That   sir,  was  before  they  became  fa- 
mous bv  the  Mulligan  series,  and  before 
Dave  Braham  wrote  their  music.  There  8 
nothing  like  them  today,  sir." 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  some  of  tne 
old  variety  theatre  songs.      We  have 
sought  vainly  for  "When  Malone  s  at 
the  Back  of  the  Bar"  and  "Muldoon  the 
Solid  Man."    The  latter  was  played  by 
the  bands  in  the  memorable  parade  or 
business  men  In  New  York  in  honor  of 
Gr9ver  Cleveland.  How  did  it  got  Was 
It  this  way? 
Come  with  me  and  I'll  trate  you  dsccnt, 
Come  with  me  and  I'll  fill  your  caa. 
(Turn,  tum,  etc.) 
I'm  M\;ldoon:  I'm  a  solid  roan. 
Alas  the  years  go  by.  Mr.  Johnson, 
I  and  memory  fails! 

BILUE  BURKE 
.  ATHOLLISSr. 


•   Paper  Collars. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  whether, 
the  paper  collar  still  survives  In  this 
country,  I  rise  to  inform  you  that  there 
is  a  large  and  flourishing  manufacturing' 
establishment  located  In  our  classic  sub- 
urb of  Cainbridge,  where  paper  collars 
are  turned  out  by  the  million  boxes.  I; 
assume  that  the  establishment  does  not 
need  any  free  advertising,  but  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  its  goods  are  of  first 
class  ouallty,  and  that  they  are  exten- 
sively worn  by  respectable  people  in  this 
town,  though  the  principal  market  for 
them  is  In  the  far  West,  where  style  is 
based  on  considerations  of  utility  rather 
than  on  mere  whim  or  vainglory. 
-Feb.  1.  BROOKLINE  4792-M, 


AS  the  World  Wags: 

Paper  collars  were  popular  with  the 
boys  who  went  to  the  front  in  the  six- 
ties, but  there  were  scoffers  even  m  i 
those  days.    Here  Is  the  refrain  of  a 
eong  on  the  subject: 

He  wore  a  paper  collar, 

l>ah  dp  dah,  lah  de  dah; 
In  his  pocket  not  a  dollar, 
Lah  de  dah,  lad  de  dah. 
In  his  mouth  a  penny  pick. 
In  his  hand  a  penny  stick. 
Not  a  dollar  In  his  pocket, 
Lah  de  dah. 
Boston,  Feb.  2.  J.  D.  K, 


Concerning  Swells, 

"Lah  de  dah":  The  English  spelling 
was  lardy-dah.  "Lardy"  was  a  slang 
adjective  meaning  grand,  rich;  lardy- 
dardy  meant  affected,  effeminate,  and  a 
lardy-dah  (or  la-di-da)  was  a  swell.  The 
words  were  common  In  the  sixties  and 
seventies  and  are  found  in  novels  of 
those  year.'?.  Some  may  remember  the 
ballad  "Tlddy  Fol  Lol." 

■Ha'8  no  lardy  dardy  swell. 

Though  he  lockB  and  dresses  well. 

For  he  lives  at  a  hotel. 

Tlddy  fol  lol,  tiddy  fol  lol. 
"La-dl-da"  found  its  way  into  the  New 
SJngltsh    (or   Oxford)    Dictionary,  and 
there  is  this  wise  comment: 

"Onomatopoeic,  in  ridicule  of  'swell' 
modes. of  utterance.  Cf.  Haw-Haw." 
tiardy-dardy  Is  also  in  this  dictionary. 


HOLLIS   STREET  THE.^TRE:  MI.B 
Billle  Burke  in  "The  "Mind  the  Paint 
Olrl,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Arthur 
Wing  Piners.  M  * 

Viscount  FarncombeK.  .....Jbelley  Hull 

col.  the  Hon.  Arthur  S"dun.h^  -^^^ 
Baron  Von  Bettonmaycr.Ernest  W.  ^o^b/ 
Capt.  Nlcholaa  Jeyes  'i^.T^n  Selten 

liHe^S^ro  -.^^fr^^r^-v-^^^^ 

?fe?be^?  lu'irson:  \  ^^dward  Douglas 

Vincent  Bland  JJ^i  "  ti>  cUve 

\fnrrU  Coollnir  Erskholm  li- 

¥be%o'i^°'^;f..  Arthur^~-i,',-„,„, 

&rS?ct'----VV.\V.V.feth=e\''\'nt?o"pl^^^ 

Enid  Moncrieii   Boyce 

Daphne  Dure  -"^^^ 

^r^r^nnVtv"*" .•.•.•.•.■.■.•.■.VerrMelll.h 
i^Sr"'--'^:  HaAl\j^I 

aiaVe?^'"  .  ..Marle'^  Fitzgerald j 

The  first  performance  of  this  play, 
which  occurred  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre  in  London  on  Feb.  19,  1912. 
"raised  a  storm  of  protest;  in  fact,  it, 
created  such  a  furore  that  some  were; 
of  the  belief  that  Mr.  Pinero  Tras  de- 
termined to  bold  the  stage  up  to  ridi- 
cule "   The  occupants  of  the  gallery,  m 
^^lucullr,   gave  vent  to  the.r  dlsap- 
^oval  on  the  first  night,  but  there  was 
S'much  more  -'-^-^^"f^.^trmsh  wi 
•"^*es':fth'e  plTfhaf  t  fld'nt  pre- 
"'"r.lther  a  verv  true  or  a  verj-  iip- 
mung  P^c'ture  of'tbis  phase  of  British 

"^Fortunately  here  In  America  we  are 

t  biased  m  US  ^eatment  of  th«  Lon- 
or  Diaseu  lu  only  question 

vork  last  September  there  was  a  good 
111  of  adverse  orltlclsm  on  the  part 
deal  01  ^<^^~"__-  siendemess  of 
°'  /vfemT^^atosrinoonalstency 
rchfrk^ctrM^.  -e- 

%°Ce  °cHtIcl«n.  are  ,^o,,Me«y  very 
just  ones  in  the  f  ^'^^^ 

"The  -Mind  the  Vt^rX  GirV'  has  a 
slender  plot.  It  i.  true  that  the  secon^ 
act  is  one  long  riot  of  local  color,  with 
no  contrlbuUon  to  the  progress  of  the 
plav  that  could  rot  have  been  perfectlj 


.    .,ctod  by  half  »  dosen  i.  !  " 

1  the  following  act.  1 
■•  :it  tha  character  on  \vhicii  ttib 
efly  hinges  is  a  most  lllogloal 
Br., I   Inconsistent   one  to  have  sprung 
from  Mr    Plnero's  accor  : 1  hand. 
Capt.  Jeyes's  telephone  Hon  in 

t'n<"  ll!-t  act  and  his  ea  .  esiU .  .i-iiing  In 
s  clothes  in  the  second  are  most 
;  ri  q-  performances  on  the  part  of 
on  Knglish  gentleman  and  soldier  who  is 
revealed  to  us  before  the  final  curtain 
In  the  light  of  a  paragon  of  unselfish- 
nesa  and  virtue.  His  jealousy  and  surli- 
ness are  exaggerated  to  their  utmost 
limit  for  the  purposes  of  the  contriver 
of  the  action. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  shortcom- 
ings, Mr.  Plnero's  comedy  Is  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  and  enjoyable  plays 
that  has  come  to  Boston  this  season. 
The  lines  are  not  so  brilliant  as  in 
some  of  his  earlier  plays,  but  they  are 
spontaneous  and  natural  and  give  one 
the  sense  of  a  pleasant  smoothness  of 
craftnianshlp,  which  also  characterizes 
the  movement  of  the  play  as  a  whole, 
and,  with  the  exception  already  noted, 
the  drawing  of  the  various  characters. 
Moreover  we  have  no  just  grounds  on 
which  to  quarrel  with  the  pause  in  the 
action  of  the  play  during  the  second 
act.  What  if  the  two  scenes  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Pandora  Theatre  do  con- 
stitute an  Intermezzo?  They  "have  an 
Intrinsic  charm  which  la  ample  justi- 
fication for  their  existence.  They  take 
One  of  the  motives  from  the  fabric  of 
the  play  and  develop  It  with  variations 
and  harmonies  In  different  keys.  If 
this  is  permissible  in  opera  why  should 
I  it  not  sometimes  be  effective  In  the 
'  theatre? 

The  play  Is  beautifully  staged.  The 
settings  are  tmusually  charming  In  their 
completeness  and  good  taste  and  the 
costuming,  especially  in  the  second  act, 
would  have  graced  a  musical  comedy 
which  had  nothing  else  to  offer. 
Throughout  the  play  the  "business"  and 
the  handling  of  detail  were  excellent 
•  The  cast  is  one  of  the  uniformly  excel- 
lent variety  which  come  as  a  god-send 
now  and  again.  Miss  Burke  was  chart. , 
Ing  and  satisfying  in  every  way.  Sh\ 
was  a  delight  to  the  eye.  her  vivacity 
was  contagious  In  the  lighter  scenes  and 
her  acting  in  the  emotional  scenes 
showed  a  new  power.  Mr.  H.  E.  Herbert 
In  the  thankless  part  of  Captain  Jeyes 
was  as  happy  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  Mr.  Hull  as  Viscount 
F'arncombe  was  as  attractive  and  na- 
tural and  manly  a  figure  as  we  have 
seen  do  the  young  love's  part  for  many 
a  day.  And  indeed  to  enumerate  all  the 
excellent  characterizations  would  mean 
practically  to  include  the  company. 

"LOUIS  XL"  AT 
'?}  THE  SHUBERT 

SHUBERT     THEATRE  -  DelaV.gne's  ' 
Louis  XI."  The  cast: 
lx.nl.  XI.   -  Mr.  Mantdl 


*  r            v. .  ■ .  -  •  Cbarlea  Heasouer 
7?e  D.upbin  

iUater  Marcel   ij^i^,  Velber 

'  C«dlnal  D-'iiliT.'  ■  -  ••  -  

Marie   Genevieve  Hamper 

'  ML'tba.  Genevtere  EeynoWs 

Even  at  the  time  when  Victor  Hugo 
and  Alexander  Dumas  were  occupied  In 
revolutionizing  the  stage  with  romantic 
propaganda.  Caslmlr  Delavlgne  was  at- 
tempting to  re-establish  the  pseudo 
cla.ssio  drama.  "Louis  XL"  resulted 
from  this  attempt.  It  was  conceived 
to  be  a  mediocre  play  by  an  uninspired 
poet  Yet  even  the  writer  of  the  pref- 
ace '  to  ■•Cromwell,"  if  he  had  sat. 
through  Mr.  Mantell's  performance  last 
evening,  would  have  been  astounded  to 
witness  a  startling  exemplification  of 
his  theory  of  the  grotesque. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  occasions 
when  one  has  need  to  be  an  extremist 
in  matters  of  appreciation.    Mr.  Man- 
tell's art  was  never  so  perfect  nor  his 
genius  so  stupendous.    Not  wnlhln  the 
recollection  of  the  present  generation 
has  there  been  presented  so  consum- 1 
mate   a  creation   nor  one  with  equal 
artistry,     imagination     and  subUety. 
It  was  extraordinary;  more  so  In  Patho- 
logical matters  than  Mansfield's  Jekyll 
and   llvde,"   more    startling   than  his' 
i"Jvan,"  more  thrilling     than    Irving  s 
"The  Bells."     The  livid   face  of  this 
Louis,   malignant  in   its     smiles;  hif 
dragging  gait:  his  hysterical,  cackling 
.voice;  his  palsied  hands  more  expres- 
I  give  even  than  his  gastiy  countenanc-a, 
dominate   tho  memory  and  haunt  the 
imagination     But,  besides    these  ob- 
jective >rlenients,  there  was  more,  much 
mere,  in  Mr.  Mantell's  creation. 

It  was  a  creation  In  the  very  essence 
Of  the  word.  For  those  elements  only 
reflected  those  that  were  psychical  and, 
In  a  manner,  that  were  startling.  Ei*'''*- 
vlfiue's  Louis  is  scarcely  hunjan  and 
alive.  But  Mr.  Montell  Injected 
him  the  ■  .  ■•'  -  ■■  •"  Til'' 
Louis  ^^ . 

nature,  i  .y  -     .    i. ■  . 

ly  tyrannical  and  cruel.  i 
was  devilish  and  fumed  In  1  : 

Thf  <-^ir.  iiiUv       the  "M  "  ' 


Into 

1  .!  ~ 


WHS  fOIlM 


I 


'  u)n_  to  Idii!. 
■il  laugh,  e\  I 
'it  to  whicli  1 
I  'lus  one  inli.  :■ 
I  lioiit  respite t he  t t  ill ol  -Mr.  Alarili-ll 
low  effective  the  diablerie  with  which 
f   contrived   to   trup   Neraomsl  How 
oiiible  the  stnirBle  In  the  btd-cham- 
<  r !    Ifow  Ironical  his  delight  of  the 
isii   from   the  peastmt   woman !  How 
sr'iastly  the  death  of  this  leoi-itig:,  senile 
l^ing!  ilow  wonderful  the  metatnorpho- 
NiH  of  his  face  In  Its  death  repose!  The 
fiuliires  of  the  monster  by  sheer  pro- 
'u  S3  of  draJtHtttlc  art  lost  their  malignity 
and   became  noble. 

It  was  flttlng  that  there  should  have 
been  bo  large  an  audience  at  the  Shubert 
lust  evening.  One  Is  seldom  priiiileged, 
even  In  the  course  of  a  whole  eenera- 
tlon,  to  applaud  such  triumphant  art. 
In  consequence,  it  Is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  part  Is  such  an  exhausting  one 
that  Mr.  Mantell  may  not  present  It 
more  frequently  In  his  repertory.  As  a 
dramatio  creation  It  emiaodles  all  the 
elements  of  perfection. 


EDNA  GOODRICH 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


11    I  iio    iic.i  !■    I  am  f,    ana    ihut  a 
:n   that   direction   mad«  by  hba 
i  excel  un.vthing  that  lie  had  un- 
M  .  ken  In  tho  past. 

W'tih  the  ri  iiii  inent  of  the  presenf 
iiuiipany  It  Is  well  to  spaak  of  a  feat- 
ure that  has  given  great  enjoyment  to 
the  patrons  of  the  St.  James— the  play- 
ing of  Mr.  Oerlcola  and  his  splendid 
orchestra.  It  Is  seldom  that  a.  popular- 
priced  house  has  given  such  attention 
to  this  detail. 

Tho  play  last  evening  wa.i  "Sunday," 
by  Thomas  Raceward,  recently  produced 
by  Miss  lilthel  Barrymore.  As  a  play  It 
po.ssesses  «n  uncommon  Interest.  It  Is 
a  frank  and  lngenuou^»picture  of  west- 
orn  life,  and  there  Is  especial  attention 
given  to  character  drawing.  The  dia- 
logue is  homely,  there  are  many  witti- 
cisms, and  there  Is  a  delightful  ele- 
ment of  comedy  provided  by  Towser, 
Havy,  l,lvely  and  Jacky. 

Naturally,  the  chief  interest  was  In 
j\ns3  Mary  Grey's  interpretation  of  the 
litlo  part.  Her  effort  had  the  unmls- 
1  ikable  stamp  of  sincerity,  yet  the  lllu- 
.sloii  was  never  exactly  rounded  out. 
Her  simulation  of  girlhood — the  breezy 
and  spontaneous  girlhood  of  the  remote 
\A'est — was  strained,  and  she  too  soon 
lost  the  ways  of  the  backwoods,  which 
should  be  carried  Intact  Into  Brlnthorpe 
Abbey.  Miss.  Grey  received  many  bas- 
kets of  flowers. 


Harold  R.  Chase  was  seen  to  advan- 
Edna  Goodrich,  whose  beauty  of  face  Towser,  tho  Davy  of  Hubert 

.    ,  _  .  'I'ierce  and  the  Jacky  of  Henry  Grady 

-and  of  flgur^IOng  since  won  for  her,,  f,„fl„^.^  requirements,    while  the 

the  distinction  of  being  the  handsomest  :  Lively  of  Cecil  Lugrin  was  a  splendid 
brunette  upon  the  stage.  Is  appealing  character  study.' 

The  others  In  the  east  were  satlsfac. 
tory. 


at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week  in  "The 
Awakening  of  Minerva,"  a  sKetch  In 
which  lUss  fJoodrich  la  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  dlsplaj-ing,  not  only  her 
ngure  but  likewise  her  ability  as  an 
actress. 

"The  Awakening  of  Minerva"  Is  laid 
In  the  home  of  the  sculptor  with  whom 
resides  In  additicm  to  his  wife,  a  motli- 
er-ln-law  of  thef  characteristically  sus- 
picious, doubting  type.  The  embarrass- 
ing awakening  of  Minerva,  the  statue 
apon  wliicii  he  has  so  long  been  work- 
ng,  jiist  as  the  wife  and  her  mother 
return  from  the  station,  having  lo.st  tho 
Iraln  that  was  to  take  them  away  upon 
i  trip,  results  in  much  trouble  for  the 
artist  and  in  the  dssertion  by  the  moth- 
er-in-law of  her  vindication  for  having 
30  long  doubted  even  the  existence  of 
he  statue  tlvat  had  engaged  her  son- 
n-law's  attention  in  his  studio  behind 
.losed  doors  upon  which  was  ever  the 
'no  admission"  sign. 

Miss  Goodrlcli  appears  first  in  ata- 
uesque   pose  as  the  Minerva   of  thS 
tudlo.    Her  costume  of  flowing  white 
obes  in  contrast  with  her  wealth  or 
)lack   hair   makes    a   striking  picture 
igalnst  the  studio  draperies,    it  is  then, 
)erhaps,  more  than  at  any  other  time, 
hat  Miss  Goodrich  most  looks  like  tiie 
iiost  attractive  of  the  numerous  pic- 
tures   of   her.     Later     when  Minerva 
comes  to  life.   Miss  Goodrich  appears 
more  modern  costume,  sumptuously 
elegant.     From  the  program  we  learn 
that  Mi.ss  Goodrich's  gowns  are  from 
one  Paris  'malson';  her  hats  from  an- 
other. 

■  Associated  with  Miss  Goodrich  In  the 
sketch  are  Henry  Mortimer  playing  the 
role  of  Henry  Clay,  the  sculptor;  Clara 
Armstrong  as  the  sculptor's  wife:  Cath- 
erine Cherry  as  the  mother-in-law.  It 
la_a  capital  sketch  all  the  way  through' 
and  Miss  Goodrich  after  the  curtain  fell 
was  recalled  several  times,  nOr  did  the 
applause  cease  until  all,  of  the  com- 
pany had  appeared  with  her. 

Another  hit  on  this  week's  bill  is  pror 
>  ided  by  the  Five  Sullys,  all  members 
of  the  same  family — father,  njother  and 
three  children— in  "His  Wedding  Day,'' 
a  lively  comedy,  the  scene  of  which,  is 
laid  in  a  hotel  office.  Several  special- 
ties are  introduced,  the  best  of  which 
Is  the  dancing  of  William  F,  Sully,  who 
has  the  part  of  the  hotel  clerk  and 
general  information  bureau.. 

The  two  brothers  Jonley,  "the  up- 
side down  men,"  are  well  named.  They 
are  about  the  most  sensational  per- 
formers in  the  line  of  equilibrists  seen 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  in  a  long  time.  Will 
Eawls  and  Ella  Von  Kaufman  have  a 
palnstrel  comedy  in  "A  Willing '  Work- 
W"  that  is  a  decided  novelty.  Billy 
jftogers  present  a  series  of  imitations 
that  are  most  realistic.  He  tackles  the 
entire  range  from  the  automobile  to 
tjle  guitar,  and  he  does  them  all  well. 

The  Wilson  brothers,  favorites  with 
jEelth  audlence.s,  as  German  comedians; 
AI  and  Fannlfe  Steadman  In  "Piano 
i^apers";  the  Florenz  Trio  in  "Fun  In 
Restaurant,"  and  Rae  Fenton  with 
r  <v,  o  ^  uikee  Lads  complete  the  bill. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  from  his  I 
rooms  In  Blossom  Court:  "I  am  sorry  to  ' 
hear  from  my  tailor  that  the  peg-top 
style  of  trousers  will  prevail  this  year. 
Attending  some  time  ago  a  performance 
of  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,*  I  was 
much  struck  by  Mr.  Vannl  Marcoux's 
trousers  In  the  character  of  Bafaelo  and 
hoped  they  would  set  the  fashion  here; 
but  our  tailors  are  sadly  conservative. 
Tou  remember  the  trousers:  of  the  skin- 
tight variety  with  spring  bottoms.  I 
havo  been  told  that  these  trousers  are 
worn  in  Paris  by  the  'souteneur,'  the 
'voyou,'  the  'maquereau'  dnd  other  Pari- 
sians of  easy  manners  who  used  to  at- 
tend the  balls  in  the  avenue  des  Ternes 
when  I  was  a  student  and  even  then 
planning  my  colossal  sociological  work. 
This  does  not  disturb  me,  for  do  not 
many  American  women  obtain  ideas  con-  I 
cerning  dress  from  the  Parisian  "horl-  j 
zontale'?  Mr.  Marcoux,  they  say,  ob- i 
tained  these  trousers  in  Naples  and  his 
flowing  cravat  in  Turin.  I  hope  to  visit 
these  cities  next  spring.  Meanwhile  the 
trousers  of  1911  must  serve  me." 


"I.  D.  B." 

Dr.  Norbert  V.  Mullin  asked  last  Mon- 
day In  this  column  the  meaning  of  "I. 
D.  B.,"  which  he  found  in  Richard  De- 
han's  "One  Brave  Thing."  Several  per- 
sons wrote  to  us  In  answer  that  day. 
It  seems  that  the  letters  stand  for  "Illi- 
cit Diamond  Buyer."  In  the  early  days 
of  Kimberiey  these  initials  were  bran(i- 
ed  on  persons  convicted  of  this  offence. 
It  is  said  that  the  famous  Joel  had  thus 
been  branded  on  a  place  that  would  not 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  seen 
|.at  state  receptions  or  social  gatherings. 
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-t  night  the  St.-  Jarnes"'?hea;% 
ck  company  commenced  the  last 
ek  of  its  stock  presentations,  and 
xt  Monday  «he  new  policy-high- 
ss  vauueville  and  motion  pictures- 
1  be  inaugurated.  Tha  3t,  James 
eatre  ;nay  not  have  see^  the  last  of 
stock   company  binder  the  menage- 


In  Salem. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

I  should  like  to  know  the  origin  of 
two  words  an  old  grand  aunt  of  mine  in 
Salem  was  in  the  habit  of  u.sing.  She 
was  born  in  the  18th  century  and  has 
been  dead  some  40  years. 

I  always  liked  them.  They  seemed  re- 
pressive. And  I  liave  not  heard  them 
for  years. 

They  were  "dabster"  and  "scrumflsh." 
For  instance :  "He  was  a  dabster  at  it," 
meaning  he  excelled  in  it.  And  "Don't 
.scrumflsh  it  all,"  meaning  don't  use  it 
all  or  don't  take  it  all. 

My  grand  aunt  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Salem. 

WALTER  H.  CREAMER. 

Lynn,  Feb.  2,  1913. 

"Dabster"  Is  a  good  dictionary  word, 
thou.^h  in  England  it  i.s  now  heard 
chiefly  in  dialect.  "One  skilled  at  any- 
thing ;  an  expert  or  dab."  The  word 
in  Enslish  literature  is  over  200  years 
old.  Browning  used  it  depreciatlvely : 

Lines 

Which  every  dabster  felt  in  duty  bound 
To  signalize  his  power  of  pen  and  ink 
By  adding  to  a  plan  once  plain  enough. 
The  word  pro'oably  comes  from  "dab," 
one  skilful  or  proficient  at  anything,  but 
the  iierivatla^  of  "dab"  is  ijnknown.  We  j 

have  heard  "flibster"  in  Xew  Englwid= 

speech  from  our  j'Outh  up. 

"Scrumflsh"   we   do   not  know.  In 
English  dialect  it  means  to  suffocate. 
"Scumflsh"  means  to  chok#,  stifle,  gen- 
erally used  of  heat,  smoke,  or  a  bad  |  j 
smell ;  also  to  disgust,  overpower,  disa-  |  i 
ble,  put  down.    "To  take  a  scumflsh  at"  ! 
is  to  take  a  dislike  to.     A  woman  in  ' 
Strathesk's  "Blinkbonny"  removed  hams 
from  her  kitchen  that  they  might  not  be  . 
"scomflshed"  by  tobacco  smoke.  \ 


I r.suiar  friuB. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  interested  In  the  note  of  "Plotl- 
nus"  about  the  use  of  the  word  "for- 
elsner"  In  Hampton,  N.  H.,  for  "•trang. 
er,''  or  for  one  not  born  In  that  town. 
V\  (!  Nantucket^ra,  as  you  may  know, 
ch;iracterize  all  other  men,  women  and 
cluUlren  as  "oft-lslanders."  It  was  a 
Nantucket  boy  who,  writing  a  composi- 
tion on  the  first  Napoleon,  began:  "Na- 
pol»(m  was  a  great  man,  but  he  was  an 
)  oft-l.slander."  MACT  BUNKER. 

Boston,  Feb.  3,  1913. 


"Staddles"  Once  More. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
Bacon  used  this  Word  in  the  sense  of 
young  trees.  Thus  in  his  "Description 
of  England,"  published  in  1577,  William 
Harrison  said  that  "within  these  fortle 
yceyres  we  shall  haue  little  great  timber 
gro\\ing  aboue  fortle  yeeres  old;  for  It 
is  commonlie  seene  that  those  yoong 
staddles  which  we  leaue  standing  at  one 
&  twentie  yeeres  fall,  are  vusuaily  at 
the  next  fale  cut  downs  without  any 
danger  of  the  statue,  and  serue  for  Sre 
bote,  if  it  please  the  owner  to  burne 
them."  Moreover  that  was  formerly  a 
verb  "to  staddle."  Thus  in  his  "Flue 
Hundred  Polntes  In  Good  Husbandrie," 
published  In  1573,  Thomas  Tusser  wrote: 
"First  see  it  well  fenced  er  hewer  oe- 
gln,  then  see  it  well  stadled  without 
and  within."  In  his  notes  to  the  edi- 
tion of  this  work  published  in  1710,  D. 
Hllman  gave  this  explanation:  "To 
staddle  a  Wood  is  to  leave  at  certain 
distance  a  sufficient  number  of  young 
Trees  to  replenish  it."  Tusser  also 
says,  "The  straightest  ye  knowe,  for 
staddles  let  growe."  .  As  for  dictionar- 
ies, all  I  can  say  is  that  if  this  deflnl- 
tion  of  staddles  is  not  in  them,  it  ought 
to  be.  But  in  J.  Kersey's  edition  of  E. 
Phillips's  "New  World  of  Words,"  pub- 
lished in  1706,  we  read,  "Staddles,  young 
tender  Trees";  and  again,  "Standards, 
Standils,  or  Staddles  (in  Husbandry) 
Trees  reserved  at  the  selling  of  Woods 
tor  growth  for  Timber." 

Coming  to  this  country,  I  find  among 
my  notes  a  score  or  more  of  extracts 
in  which  the  word  means  young  trees, 
ranging  from  1679  to  1794.  Here  is  a 
typical  instance,  dated  1686: 

"Whosoeuer  Shall  •  •  •  fall  or  Cutt 
dov.-ne  any  young  Staddles  or  Trees  In  any  ' 
part  of  the  Commons  but  what  Is  to  be 
Improued  in  building  he  Shall  forfeite  for 
the  Same:  Tweule  pence  for  euery  Such 
Tree  he  Shall  Cutt  down"  (Connecticut 
colonial  Records,  vi.  220).  A.  M. 

Feb.  1,  191.3. 


CARPENTER' 
SONATA  HEARD 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

David  and  Clara  Mannes  of  New  York 
gave  a  violin  and  piano  sonata  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Stelnert  Hall. 
There  was  an  interested  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Carpenter,  so- 
nata in  G  major;  Mozart,  Adagio-alle- 
gro and  theme  with  varlatlona,  sonata 
in  G  major  No.  11;  Franck,  sonata  In  A 
major. 

It  was  the*  purpose  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mannes  to  perform  a  new  sonata  by  Mr. 
Daniel  G.  Mason,  but  the  publisher  sent 
the  manuscript  and  only  copy  to  Ger- 
many that  It  might  be  engraved.  In  its 
place  Mr.  Car^fcnter's  sonata  was  sub- 
stituted, and  it  was  played  here  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  John  A.  Carpenter  was 
born  in  1876  at  Park  Ridge,  111.  His 
m-other,  musician  and  singer,  was  his  j 
■first  teacher.  Later  he  studied  with  W.  I 
C.  E.  S>eeboeck  and  Amy  Fay,  and  when 
he  entered  Harvard  University  in  1893 
he  took  the  musical  courses  under  the 
late  Prof.  Paine.  At  graduation,  in  1897, 
he  secured  the  highest  honors.  Mr.  Car- 
penter is  now  engaged  in  business,  but 
he  still  cultivates  music.  In  1907  he 
studied  for  a  short  time  with  Elgar,  in 
Rome,  and,  returning  to  Chicago,  took 
lessons  of  Bernhard  Ziehn,  a  remark- 
able teacher  of  theory,  who  died  In  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  Mr.  Carpenter  dedi- 
cated his  sonata  to  him. 

When  this  sonata  was  played  in  New 
York,  last  December — Mischa  Elman  was 
then  the  violinist— some  of  the  critics 
said  that  the  composer's  style  had  evi- 
dently been  Influenced  by  Debussy.  It 
is  easy  to  say  this  of  any  modern  work; 
it  is  as  easy  a.s — but  let  us  not  finish 
Hamlet's  remark.  Sometimes  works  of 
Mr.  Loeffler,  written  long  before  he  had 
seen  a  page  of  Debussy,  are  played  In 
Xe'.v  York  or  in  European  cities,  and  the 
ojitics  in  each  city  begin  and  end  their 
.H.ticles  by  describing  Mr.  Loeffler  as  a 
disciple,  or,  when  they  are  less  courte- 
ous, nni  imitator  of  Debussy.  Those  of 
us  In  Boston  who  are  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Lodffler's  musical  de\-e!opment  know 
that  th4  statement  is  whuUy  unfounded. 

Tlie  Bonata  played  yesterday  is  not 
Dcbusstian,  either  In   mi-Ior'ic  contour 
or  in  h(\rmonic  scheme.  The  chief  themes 
are  floWing  and  of  a  long  line.  While 
they  are  not  too  obvious,  they  are  di- 
rect in/expression  and  appeal,  and  they; 
are  nor.  what  might  be  called  impreg- ! 
■slonisti^  motives  Inseparably  associated 
with  tl\e  harmonic  and  rhythmic  sug- 1 
wstlon.:!  The.harnjon^o  scheme  is  mod- 1 
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'  .u  times  ultra-mociern,  for  Mr.  Car- 
;  lur  la  naturally  a  man  of  his  own 

j  ^ceiieration. 

I     The  motives  of  the  Bonata,  which  la 
I  In  four  movements,  ara  fresh  and  often 
' '  nintionally   beautiful.  .     Those   of   the ! 
'i'^t  and  the  third  movements  are  es- ' 
\><  daily  noteworthy.    The  treatment  of 
I  the   motives    Is    not   8''ademlo   In  the 
I  strict  sense,  but  there  Ih  always  a  sense 
of  form,  and  the  composer  Is  not  con- 
tent  with   varied    thematic  repetition. 
Ills    harmonic    progref=."j')ns  are,  as  a 
rule,  interesting  and  often  full  of  color. 
^'o\v  and  then  the  expression  is  some- 
nhnt  forced  and  not  wliolly  successful, 
and  occasionally  the  effort  to  shun  the 
lornmonplace   is  too  apparent,  as,  for 
xarnnle.  In  the  delay  of  completing  a 
cadence. 

It  appears  from  this  music  that  Mr. 
Carpenter  is  a  composer  of  a  sensitive 
nature,  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  with  the  gift  of  pas.sionale 
eloquence.  He  has  own  thoughts.  If 
he  is  not  yet  a  master  of  expression, 
he  is  orlKinal  and  often  happy  in  the 
communication  of  his  thoughts. 

MANTELL  IN 
JULIUSCAESAR 

Large  Audience  Sees  Shakes- 
pearian Tragedy  Presented 
at  Shubert  Theatre. 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— Robert  B. 
Mantell  and  company  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedy,  "Julius  Caesar."  The  princi- 
pals of  the  cast: 

Brutus  (TP.  Mr.  Mantell 

I   ,<S  Mr.  Burke 

Mo';"''   '^''sar  Mr.  LIndsley 

J.^'^^r''  Mr.  Lewer.i 

1  ortla.  . . . .  .  r-...  insB  Rockwell 

^"'P"'''»'a  Miss  Scott 

There  was  a  crowded  house  and  a 
seemingly  Interminable  number  of  cur- 
tain calls.  The  arrangement  of  scenes 
was  made  from  the  William  Winter  edi- 
tion of  Edwin  Booth's  prompt  bock. 
There  were  no  liberties  taken  with  the 
text  after  the  manner  of  the  alteration 
in  the  recent  Faversham  production. 

The  performance  was  one  of  skill  and 
there  was  no  resort  to  over  embellish- 
ment or  glittering  theatricalities.  There 
was  always  the  evidence  of  individual 
artistic  treatment.  ■ 

Mr.  Mantell  as  Brutus  showed  an  ever 
apparent  sympathetic  nature,  and  the 
heart  and  courage  of  a  stout  soldier. 
His  gentle  and  tender  manner  to  Portia  j 
as  she  chide,d  him  with  neglect,  was  in  ! 
marked  contrast  to  the  dynamic  fury  of  ' 
his  delivery  in  the  Forum  sceng.  ! 

The  apparition  of  Caesar,  while  ' 
reminiscent  of  Mr.  Mansfield  as  the  lat- 
ter  fearfully  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Cassius  was  a  moment  of  dramatic 
interest,  and  a  splendid  instance  of  the 
work  of  the  actor.  Now  and  then,  as 
the  actor  called  upon  his  strength 
there  was  a  too  labored  and  rapi  1 
respiration,  due,  perha^ps,  to  axdu-ou- 
roles 

Mr.  Lleber  gave  a  brilliant  ar.i 
magnetic  conception  of  Marc  Antony 
j  His  play  upon  t^e  multitude  as  he 
came  "tp  praise  Caesar,"  was  as 
hypnotic  on  the  audience  as  upon  the 
I  mob.  He  was  truly  a  friend  of  Caesar 
and  hla  friendship  was  convincing  anri 
splendidly  sustained. 

While,  physically  Mr.  Brigham  Rovce 
Vras  a  contradiction  of  the  traditional 
Cassius— for  here  was  a  well-nourished 
Cassius— he  was  the  embodiment'  in 
spirit  of  the  part. .  His  inciting  of  Bru- 
tus was  good. 

^l-  ^f-'n^siey  as  Julius  Caesar  spoke 
with  the  authority  and  the  importance 
of  the  character.  His  moments  with 
Calphurnia,  as  he  was  about  to  be  lured 
to  the  senate  chamber  and  his  concern 
over  the  ominous  "ides  of  March"  were 
given  with  true  histr  onic  skill. 

The  mob  scenes  were  handled  with 
success,  but  there  was  if  anything  too 
much  discipline. 

The  production  was  consistently  an-; 
appropriately  mcjunte^. 

Thus  the  famous  author  of  Hurlothrumbo 
told  a  learned  bishop  that  the  reason  his 
'lordship  could  not  taste  the  excellence  of  hla 
piece  was  that  he  did  not  read  It  with  a 
fiddle  in  his  band;  which  instrument  he  him- 
self had  always  had  In  his  own  when  he 
composed  It. 

Brand  aad  "Boola." 
,  We  said  yestei'Jy  that  several  per- 
sons had  answered  Dr.  MuUin's  ques- 
tion.    One    of    these    letters  contains 
strange  matter. 
I  As  the  World  Wags: 

The  letters  "I.  D.  B."  stand  for  "Il- 
licit Diamond  Buyer."  In  the  diamond 
fields  of  South  Africa  it  has  always 
been  a  problem  to  prevent  the  theft  of 
rough  stones  by  the  Kaffirs  and  other 
workmen.  A  partial  remedy  w?A^  found 
in  tho  Ifcer.sing  of  buyers.   In     |  early^ 
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davs  It  uas  made  ft  crime  for  an  un- 
authorized purchaser  to  handle  stones^ 
Any  person  convicted  of  Illicit  diamond 
buying  was  branded  on  the  back  ot  u-.o 
left  hand  with  a  large  diamond,  enclos- 
ing the  letters  "I.  D.  B.. 
convicted  and  so  branded  was  osti,.- 
,  izPd  socially  and  commercially  ami 
'o  nid  It  Impossible  to  live  in  South 
\lilca.  I  don't  know  whether  the  cus- 
tom or  law  still  obtains. 

Years  ago  In  Belize,  B  H.  I  a 
man  branded  with  the  "I.  D.  B.  He 
waas  practically  an  outcast,  and  would 
have  been.  I  suppose,  In  any  British 
colony.  .  „„ 

"Which  reminds  me."  the  schooner 
that  took  me  from  New  Orleans  to  Be- 
lize was  manned  hy  a  Carib  crew.  One 
big  flannel-mouthed  black  amused  him- 
self the  whole  14  days  of  the  trip  and 
most  of  the  night  by  singing  over  and 
over  a  little  song.  "Boola  boola.  seuia- 
Jriente,  Boola  boola,  boola  boo,"  which 
being  Interpreted  is  "Boola  boola,  that  s 
all  "  But  he  sang  it  to  the  time  ot  the 
old  Yale  Boola  song.  The  quesUon  is, 
did  the  Carib  get  the  song  from  J.ale 
or  did  Tale  get  it  from  the  Canb?  Which 
I  reminds  mo  again: 
Oh:  your  bloody  bloom  In'  Ca*lb, 
I  He  s  worse  than  any  Arab, 
When  trouble  starts.  Just  slve  him  lots  ol 
room  (Lots  of  room!!) 

For  with  twenty  dusky  girlies, 
And  twenty  husky  burlles  ,  , 

There'll  be  forty  knives  a  Bleamln    In  the 
gloom.   (Oh,  yes;:  Forty  knives  a  gleam- 
In'  m  the  Bloom) 
Prom  '  Ballads  ot  a  Beachcomber,'  by 
Capt.  R.  J.  Marston. 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOOX. 
Dorchester,  Feb.  3. 


That  Cockney  Swell.  i 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  forgotten  memories  are  revived 
through  a  song!  Yet  I  think  your  cor- 
respondent erred  in  quoting  the  refrain 
of  the  aong  about  the  Impecunious 
cockney  swell.  Here  are  the  words  as 
I  heard  them  In  a  London  music  hall  25 
years  or  so  ago: 
He  wears  a  penny  flower  in  bis  coat, 

I.,ah  i5«  daii. 
A'  penny  papar  collar  'round  his  tltfoat, 

Lah  do  dah. 
In  his  l,and  a  penny  stick. 
In  his  mouth  a  penny  pick. 
And  a  penny  In  his  pocket. 

Lah  de  dih.  Lah  de  dah. 
And  a  penny  Jn  his  pocket, 

Lah  de  ash. 
Boston,  Feb.  4.  F. 


BOSTON     OPERA  HOUSEi-^-Verdl'l' 

"n  Tro\atore.  "    5Ir.  Welngartner  con-  \ 

ducted.  ' 

II  Conte  Dl  Luna  "^"l?'* 

Leonora  -Miss   Amsden  ^ 

AEUcena  Mme.    Schumann-Helnk  . 

Manrico  ilr.  Zenatello 

Ferrando   «r.  Samplerl 

IBM  Miss  Heyman 

BnU  Mr.  Glaccor.e 


Long  Ago. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  t<J  be  a  fashion  for  the  con- 
tributors to  this  easy  corner  to  give 
some  hint  as  to  their  antiquity  by  ref- 
erence to  contemporaneous  events  and 
locations  now  greatly  changed,  aa  for 
instance  he  that  purchased  mUk  In  the 
old  Fort  HiU  district  and  rubbed  elbows 
with  those  taking  more  potent  draughts. 
As  for  mvself,  I  knew  Fort  Hill  in  its 
decadence  and  later  in  Its  disappear- 
ance, by  the  gravity  cars,  to  fill  Atlan- 
tic Avenue  and  forever  shut  out  the 
old  coasters  that  used  to  unload  on  the 
sea  side  of  India  street. 

As  I  was  a  resident  of  the  South  End, 
It  -was  my  custom  with  other  young 
men  to  bathe,  and  without  restraint,  .n 
the  waters  west  of  where  Columbus  ave- 


terlou.x  I.«ls.  It  Is  a  song  of  Seep  t. 
Ing  n.My  expressed,  but  It  mu.^i 
confessed  that  Its  length  is  taxing 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  this  lengi  i 
seems  doubled  by  the  prevailing  char 
BCter  of  the  mode.  M.  d'Indy  suggest f 
that  in  this  the  composer  was  influ- 
enced hy  Palestrina,  whose  works  then 
appeared  to  him  as  ecclesiastical.  How- 
ever this  may  be.  to  us  the  finale  afterl 
the  man  h  section  is  disposed  of.  Is  the 
tnje  feature  of  the  quartet.  In  the 
^Idness,  the  torment  of  its  passion,  it 
la  characteristic  of  the  greater  Beetho-i 
ven.  The  middle  section  of  the  second 
movement  If  also  characteristic  of  Bee- 
tlfoven  in  it.'?  daring  extravagance.  The 
quvtet  i.s  among  the  colossal  works, 
yet  the  players,  who  are  famous  for 
th«  exquisite  polish  of  their  perform- 
anoe.  here  expressed  fully  ^he.  pro- 
fundity, the  grandeur,  the  Intensity, 
the  alternate  storm  and  calm.  Per- 
formances like  this  are  rare,  and  when 
hecird  are  not  easily  forgotten. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  end  the  con- 
cert with  one  of  Boccherini's  quartets 
composed  In  Madrid.  Would  that  we 
heard  more  ot  this  master's  composi- 
tions, distinguished  by  wealth  of  mel- 
ody, fastidious  taste,  marked  individual- 
ity! In  this  quartet  Mr.  d'Archambeau 
had  opportunity  to  display  his  charm- 
ing art. 

The  third  and  last  concert  will  be 
given  on  Thursday  evening,  March  6. 


for 


fh"  Ts!»o4i 


i  ■  Hall,  where  Ol  meet  me  agenta, 
:  i  1  me  baskln'  In  the  sun, 

:  e  off  to  a  Jury's  verdict 
-(^  Is  well  begun. 
>  '    Ai  ,  I     in  s  glad  to  do  me  bidding 
!  I  ko')w  th    .Mayor's  Ivery  .wish  an'  plan, 
.'^ure,  he  al«-ayR  says  whin  I  stop  to  see  him, 
"My  beat  friend!  Muldoon!  He's  a  solid  man!'' 
And  now,  which  Is  the  true  version? 
We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
published  copy  of  the  song,  here  or  in 
New  York.    The  one  sent  by  "Han-ard, 
'79,"  appeals  to  us,  but,  unfortunately, 
he  says  that  the  lines  of  "Hlldebrandt 
Montrose,"  quoted  here  recently: 
I'll  strike  you  with  a  feather 
ETery  daisy  knows 

are  not  correct,  that  the  second  Una 
should  read,  "I'll  stab  you  with  a  rose." 
In  this  he  errs.  We  quoted  from  th« 
published  song,  and  we  well  remember 
that  "Cool"  Burgess,  when  he  sang  It, 
followed  copy. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  striking  likeness  was  etched  of  him 
in  full  trim  without  his  Aat;  for,  having 
lost  the  only  one  he  possessed,  many 
years  before  ha  died,  he  never  wore  on« 
afterward.    The  etchings  are  becoming 


When  the  time  came  round 
That  the  Soul  must  leare  the  Body 
All  the  Man's  kinsfolk 
Stood  round  the  bed 
Where  the  miracle  was  to  be 
— "The  departure  for  the  Journey— 
And  the  heavy  eyelids 
Gave  faint  recognition 
And  the  leaden  hands 
Caught  at  the  coverlet; 
Then  the  Soul  stood  out 
Invisible  beside  the  Body 
And  shivered  In  the  strange  sjr. 


Sing  Us  a  Song. 
As  the  World  Wags: 


Verdi's  opera  was  repeated  last  even- 
ing at  -the  Boston  Opera  House  with 
the  same  cast  as  that  of  last  Saturday 
afternoon  with  the  exception  of  Miss  j 
Amsden.  who  took  the  part  of  Leonora.  | 

This  opera  is  still  one  of  the  most  j 
popular  of  those  that  have  been  heard  , 
In  the  course  of  half  a  centun.-.  Nor  ' 
does  Its  popularity  rest  upon  an  elab- 
orate and  spectacular  production,  but 
rather  upon  the  melodic  wealth  and 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  music. 

The  performance  last  evening  was  "Muldoon. 
generally  bvllliant  and  memorable  bj       »""r  tan  lu.  •.  o 

reason  of  the  presence  of  Mme.  Schu-  the  Solid  Man"  revived   memories  of 
mann-Helnk.  who  again  gave  iier  tragi-  pleasant  evenings  at  the  theatre,  Con- 
cally     impressive      I-mpersonatlon      o!  ^^j^  pianco.  when  we    looked    at  Ufa 
Azucena,  an  Impersonation  which  ha?:  „i„„oo= 
recently  been  reviewed  at  length  in  The  j  through  roseate  glasses. 
Herald.   Miss  Amsden's  Leonora  was  a|    I  can  recall  two  verses,  which  I  nope 
familiar  figure.    She  "sang  on  the  whole  ^j^^^y  stimulate  the  recollection  of  others 
effectively,  but    there    were    moments  —j^^j  -^^j.^  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the; 
when   l-.er   control  of  breath   was  farl  g^ng 

from  perfect  and  when  her  voice  was ^  j  p^^^^oi  tj,e  Tombs.  I  control  the  Island, 
force^l  and  shrill.     Her  acting  did  not |  jiy  constituents,  sure,  they  all  go  there 
wander    from    conventional    paths,    but '  To  take  a  suminer^s  re^at^n 
she  has  gained  In  dramatic  authority  And  enjoy  the  swate  East  Rl^er 
since  last  season.    Mr.   Zenatcllo  was  CHORUS  ,,.,i„f 

8h   excellent    Manrico.    Mr.    Polese    an  Then  come  with  me  and  I  U  trate  you  aacrai  • 


I'll  get  you  dhrunk  and  I'll  nil  your  can 
And  on  the  strate,  each  frlnd  I  male  , 
Bays,  "There  goes  Muldoon,  he's  a  eolld  man. 


red-shlrted  firemen  who  so 
used  their  hammers  In  the  anvil  chorus? 
For  peveral  decades  I  have  lived  In  a 
r'  lro  i,  town,  some  miles  distant  from 
but  I  do  not  as  yet  need  a  guide 
.  :  n  ,  isitlng  old  haunts.  Last  week, 
I  however,  when  tr>'lng  to  show  a  friend 
from  one  of  the  Alfalfa  states  just 
where  the  Coliseum  was,  I  got  a  little 
puzzled  and  am  not  sure  whether  I 
gave  the  exact  location.  I  had  passed 
through  the  Arlington  street  "Ne»*a 
Contracta,"  and  the  hurricane-swept 
waste  before  me  and  the  Cadet  Armory 
In  the  south  horizon  seemed  to  mix  me 
up.  Was  the  Coliseum  just  west  of 
Berkeley  street  or  still  farther  from 
noylston  street?  And  how  changed  Is 
Hnylston  Street  from  those  days  when  it 
.vas  quite  exclusive!  It  was  alleged  that 
I  sporting  joker  won  a  bet  that  he  could 
ijiing  ten  heads  to  as  many  windows 
late  at  night  by  shouting  "Doctor!  Doc- 
tor!" in  the  street  below. 

Do  any  of  you  yemember  that  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  In  the  late  Sixties 
voted  a  license  to  the  owners  of  an 
alleged  haunted  house  in  Worcester 
street,  or  square?  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
the  action  was  rescinded  the  following 
week.  EX-BOSTOX. 


erini  Works  Played  by 
Flonzalev  Four. 


effective    Cojnt   and    Mr.    Sampler!  a 
*  now  Is  and  swimming  out  to  the!  EPlrlted  Ferrando. 

n-ldence  tracks  to  get  an  unobstruct-;     Mr  Welngartner  conducted  admirably  uerv  fnneral 

'      across  the  marshes,  of  the  falls  and  the  orchestra,  under  his  skilled  con-  to  Wery^wake^and^Heryf^^^ 
m  houses  in  distant  Brookline.      trol,  wa.s  eloquent.  _  conspicuous  as  Glneral  Grant 

At  iijo  Peace  Jubilee  Concerts  I  occu-  /A/*  ^  ^  rosebud  upon  me  breast, 

led  one  afternoon  Seat  275K.    Do  you  /  t  /      _L_Zil  CHORUS, 

remember  the  big  drum  and  those  oO  „  .     DoothftVPn   and  BOCCfe'  Then  come  with  me.  etc.  " 

vigorously  MOZaPt,  beeinOVen  tlliu  uwwv.^  memory  sel-ves,  when  singing 

..,  _v.       ,  chorus,  the  actor    made    a  Blight 

pause  "blent  with  the  softer  murmurs 
of  expectoration."  after  the  word  ■  says. 
This  added  to  the  verisimilitude  the 
representation.  XENES. 
Chestnut  Hill.  Feb.  4. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  its  second  _  , 

A  Variant. 

concert  of  the  sixth  season  In  Boston  i-i  .oi  » 

last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.    The  hall  was  As  the  World  Wags: 

In  response  to  the  request  for  the 


'Mike  Muldoon,  the 


wholly  filled  and  the  audience  was  en- 
thusiastic. The  program  was  as  follows:  words  of  the  song 

Mozart,  quartet  in  B-flat  major  (K.  458) ;  Solid  Man,"  in  today's  Herald,  I  am 
Beethoven,  quartet  in  A  minor,  op.  132;  proud  to  say  that  I  am  able  .^"/'^e 
„     ^    .  ,         ,     ,    „       .  ihem  and  do  so  below.  I  think  tney  are 

Bocchermi.  quartet  in  C  major.  correct  in  almost  every  word,  as  my 

The  quartet  of  Mozart  is  one  of  the  brother,  who  wrote  them  out  for  me, 
set  dedicated  to  Haydn.  It  was  played  i,as  a  very  accurate  memory.  The  air 
last  night  with  the  grace,  amiability  and  Is  my  af__eood_^^s^^the  woi^s,^  Botn 
old  world  elegance  that  the  music  de- 


A  Contributor  Corrected. 

Aa  the  World  Wags. 

I  think  that  your  contributor  "Lar, 
Ijar"  Is  slightly  mixed  with  regard  to 
what  was  really  accomplished  by  Lars 


mands.  The  performance  was  also  char- 
acterized by  Inimitable  euphony  and  by 
i  the  art  with  which  measures  that  too 
often  in  concert  halls  seem  perfunctory 
padding  were  made  to  assume  import- 
ance. These  measures  were  played  as  a 
well  trained  singer  takes  roulades,  in 
one  breath.  There  was  continuous  song. 
This  was  ot  course  especially  noticeable 
la  the  first  movement  on  account  of  the 
structural  -form.  It  Is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  sing  or  to  play  the  music  of  Mo- 
zart, in  which  every  note  tells  and  every 
melodic  line  must  be  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Then  there  Is  the  peculiar  expressive 


Porsena  at  the  Defence  of  the  Bridge.  If 

my  memory  serves  me  right  the  famous  <  ijeas,  the  style.    The  secret  of  perfect 


poem  by  Macaulay  reads  as  follows 
Alone  stood  bru^'e  Horatius, 
But  constant  still  In  mind. 
Thrloe  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 
And  the  broad  flood  behind. 

Down  with  him.  cried  false  Sextus. 
With  a  srnlle  on  his  pale  face—  ' 
Now  yield  thee,  cried  Lars  Porsena, 
Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace. 
The  bridge  was  "kept"  by  Horatlus. 
Spurlus   Lartius  and   Herminius,  three 
r;.       Si^mans.   who  held   it  until  the 
l  a;     r  \!nd    Commons   of   Rome  cut 
•'  '  ''      pports  ana  the  i»reck  fell 

■1  ;  river.  "  Jl'STITIA. 

in.  31. 


;  performance  does  not  consist  wholly  in 
I  well  rounded  technic  or  musical  appre- 

i  elation  and  industry.    It  Is  not  easy  to  -hnre  at  ivery  party  and  Ivery  rafOe, 


think  of  a  finer  performance  of  Mozart's     i  always  go  as  invited  guest. 
;  music  than  that  of  the  Flonzaley  Quar-   And  like  one  of  G.neral  Grajl  s,b<'yf.f'""-» 
tet.  ^  ^^11 

•  M.  Vincent  d'Indy  In  support  of  his  ^^ido" 
theory    that    Beethoven's    later    worka ,  mi  rade 


I  wear  a  rose  here,  just  like  .the  rest; 
JLn  called  upon  to  address  a  meetln' 
M.  Vincent  d'Indy  In  support  of  his    "-widout  regard  then  for  ^A'';''  °J .^ttfn 
i.>orv    that    Beethoven's    later    worka   Ml  rade  the  Cmistltutlon  « Id  elecutlon, 


1 : 


M-e  '°j:"to^  , 
ters  tl T^Ohd 

of  scor.yed  at  ?!/'\ar."  He  might  have 
put  It  U'Jbefg  '^e  \ars  Porsena  wished 
to  take  the  >.  Lars  Anderson  to 


■were  Influenced,  if  not  Inspired,  by  the ' 
composer's  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  quotes  this  quartet  In  A-minor 
and  dwells  on  the  song  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  convalescent.  M. 
d'Indy's  theory  does  credit  to  his  own 
religious  feelings,  but  the  note  books 
of  Beethoven  during  the  latter  period 
are  sadly  at  variance  with  it.    It  may 


give  it. 
finite?" 


But  ^ 


receive  a  dofeen  let 
pointing  the  finger'  here  be  said   that  many  passages  In 
'  these  books  when  they  are  published 
In  the  concluding  volume  of  the  bio- 
graphy begun   by  A.   W.   Thayer  will  ' 
It  all  to  the  In-  |  be  a  distressing  revelation  to  those  who 
have  put   Beethoven,  the  man,   on  a 
towering  pedestal. 

This   "Canzona"  may  have  been  In- 
Bplred  bv  readings  of  Thomas  a  Kem-[, 
nis  or  by  contemplation  of  the  mysf 


Positively  the  Last. 

Mr.  William  J.  Ryan  of  Bjast  Boston 
says  that  our  correspondent.  Dr.  Mul> 
len,  should  not  accuse  himself  of  stupid- 
ity for  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  "I. 
D.  B."  He  says  the  author  of  the  book 
should  have  added  an  explanatory  foot 
note.  "Very  few  who  have  not  spent 
some  time  in  the  Cape  colony  of  South 
Africa  are  likely  to  know  that  I.  D.  B. 
stands  for  Illicit  Diamond  Buying;  In 
other  words,  having  In  one's  possession 
rough  diamonds  presumed  to  have  been 
stolen  from  the  DeBeers  Mining  Com- 
pany of  which  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes 
was  the  dominant  spirit  or  some  of  tha 
other  great  corporations  who  control  tha 
output  of  tha  gem  production  In  that 
region.  Owing,  to  their  enormous  influ- 
ence in  government  quarters  the  most 
drastic  laws  were  framed  and  are  rig- 
idly enforced  for  their  benefit,  and  men 
prominent  and  highly  respected  In  busi- 
ness and  social  life  have  frequently 
found  themselves  "doing  time"  as  con- 
victs on  the  breakwater  at  Cape  Town 
for  this  offence,  which  is  easily  the  car- 
dinal crime  at  the  Cape.  One  might 
shoot  or  even  kill  with  a  prospect  of 
much  lighter  punlsbmattt." 

'DON  Giovik 

ATOPERAHOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Mozart's 
-tXm  Giovanni"  (first  performance  at 
this  opera  house),  Mr.  Welngartner 
conducted. 

SnS  Ot4^"o  ■  ■  ■  ...... . . . .  •  Mr.  McCormack 

B^5.mendarori-.-.V.-.:  ^^,JT,^°S^n 

»el^'''•■■^^^^^^^^^^^^  Dldu"r 

Ma'^eUo   " '  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  -Mr.  Tavecchla 

Zenfna  v.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Miss  Nielsen 

We  have  not  heard  Mozart's  opera 
here  for  several  years.  When  Gustav 
Mahler  conducted  It  at  the  Boston  the- 
atre In  April.  1908,  he  complained  ot 
bis  singers,  who  were  Messrs.  Scottl, 
Bond,  Blass  and  Mmes.  Earaes,  Fornla 
and  Farrar.  and  he  advised  Dr.  Muck 
not  to  attend  the  performance.  There 
was  a  more  worthy  performance  at  the 
same  theatre  In  the  spring  of  1899,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Lehmanii, 
Nordica,  Sembrlch  and  Messrs.  Maurel, 
Sallgnac  and  Ed.  de  Reszke,  although 
poor  bleating  Sallgnac  made  a  mess  of 
Don  Ottavlo's  music.  Boston  has  heard 
great  singers  In  "Don  Giovanni,"  and  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Qrlsl  and  Mario  In  the  Boston  The- 
atre In  1884  the  three  women  were 
Impersonated  by  Fursch-Madl.  Chris- 
tine Nllsson  and  Sembrlch:  and  Kasch- 
tpaan,  Italo  Campanlnl  and  Mlrabelto  [ 
i  reri  among  the  men. 

In  spite  of  great  singers,  "Don  Glovan- 
Tl"  as  performed  here  was  to  many  a 
lot  unalloyed  pleasure.  The  frequent 
flill  of  the  curtain  and  the  long  waits 
checked  the  continuous  dramatic  ac- 
tion and  reduced  the  opera  to  scenes 
with  pleasing  arias,  duets,  concerted 
And  pieces,  sung  In  costume.  Some  won- 
,  Serad  at  the  world's  verdict  and  could 
should  not  "Glnaral  GraWl-  be  "Glneral  2ot  say  that  "Don  Giovanni"  was  the 
Grant"?  greatest  of  Italian  operas.  If  not  the 

  dp  era  of  all  operas. 

Still  Another.  Ij^  ^  performance  of  "Don  Giovanni' 

Harvard  •19."  sends  another  version:  there  Is  no  need  of  elaborate  and  costly 

Marvara,  (».    o    ^  ^^^^  scenery.  The  opera  should  be  given  In 

q,  small   theatre,   no  larger  than  the 


hould  be  immortalized. 
Westborous:!',  Feb.  4. 
O-oh  I'm  a  ma  an  that  knows  my  blsnlM, 

And  educated  to  a  high  degree- 
1  came  here  whin  sma-all.  from  Doneg«-al. 

In  the  Dan' I  Webster  I  crossed  the  sea- 
In  the  14th  Ward  I  was  .iducated. 

In  a  tlnlment  owned  by  me  brother  TMn. 
And  by  perseverance  and  elevation, 
I  wlnt  to  the  front  like  a  solid  man. 

ThelJ"^ome  wid  me  and  I'll  trate  yez  dacent, 
Then  come  wid  me  and  I'll  nu  yer  can 

AS  I  walk  the  sthreet  Ivery  man  I  n>ee'  „ 
gaVs.  there  goes  Muldoon,  he's  a  solid  man. 

I  control  the  ward,  I  '=°nt';olJ»'«J^^' 

Me  famllee  shure  they  all  go  there 
TO  enjoy  a  summer's  sweet  recreation. 

And  breathe  ref reshln'  Hunters  Point  Air, 
rA  kuo^  In  Harlem.  I'm  known  In  Jersey, 

rnT  a  welcome  hea-art  on  every  hand. 
Aid  wldout"  regard  on  St.   Pathrick's  Day 

I  nSreh'away  like  a  solid  man. 


B^Sae  ye  see  I'm  a  solid  man. 
^""why    "Mike  Muldoon"? 


Kow  ^uld  yez  know  who  ye.  ha«  before  Scanen;.^  ThVr^e!^^no^^°a^g'er'^^tie 
Well  in  politics  I've  gained  gr-reat  renown  parji.  There  should  be  a  small  but 
Th'  cnly  ralson  Ol'am  not  Guv  nor  <krefully   selected   orchestra   with  ex- 

Is  because  Ol  d  rather  f""  ^J!"  ^Uent  stringed  Instruments.  Still  more 

SliSe^v^oLt^s-noChl?^"?;  Cortant  U   the  revolving  sta.e,  Iv 

An'  th'  party  says,  whio  Its,  near  electlOT       .^^^^^    „any    waits    are  avoid 
"S-8t!  Walt  for  Muldoon,  he  s  th  solid  man.  jj^^j^,^   ^y^^^^   conditions   are  ' 

lb  certain  other  cities  an  estrade  oi- 
Thin  come  wld  me  an  Ol'll  thrate  V*  ««fl°t  the  real  stage  Is  supposed  to  aid  In 
oril  get  ye  dhrunk,  an  Ol'll  "1',  ^'j;  oulck  changes  of  scenes  and  to  give  a 

i^ij5.'?'4"h,;^^«M^iioSi-'^^'.'2ffa^^^  '"timacy. 


"Don  Giii> 
of  the  vei  l 
two  ,male  ui  m  i  ■  "i 
ments.    The  race  ot  > 
in  fast  dying  oSit.  Th 

men  and  women  who  ,ir  ■  h  i  ' 

In  the  music  dramas  ol  Fucclnl  an,i  rail 
utterly  when  they  attempt  to  slug  a 
Mozartian  line.  This  -U  a«  true  of 
Italians  as  11  Ib  ot  Germans. 

Furthermore,  "Don  Giovanni  Is  gen- 
ertiUv  performed  without  IntelllKence. 
In  thp  first  plaoe,  It  U  not  a  grand  op- 
era The  manuscript  title  page  runs: 
"11  Disaoluto  Punlto.  o  sla  II  « 
vannl.  Dramma  glocoso."  The  public 
ot  Prague  and  that  of  Vienna  In  1787 
and  1788  looked  upon  the  opera  aa  such. 
It  Is  even  doubtful  whether  the  appal- 
ling fate  of  Don  Giovanni  was  lakpn  as 
a  moral  lesson.  To  turn  this  comedy, 
or,  If  you  please,  tragl-comedy.  Into  a 
music  drama,  as  we  now  understand  the 
term,  Is  absurd.   

Then  there  are  perplexing  questions. 
Should  the  opera  end  with  Leporello  s 
cry  when  he  sees  his  master  disappear 
with  the  statue?  Or  should  there  be 
reverence  for  Mozart  and  a  performance 
of  the  final  scene  In  the  score.'  In 
Vienna  when  the  opera  was  given  there 
after  the  production  at  Prague,  this 
final  scene  was  omitted.  Surely  tl)e 
punishment  of  Don  Giovanni  brings  the 
dramatic  end.  There  is  the  recitative. 
Should  It  be  accompanied  by  a  little 
piano,  or  by  a  quartet  of  strings  or  by 
bass  alone?  Should  the  chorus  sing  In 
the  finale  of  the  first  act?  Then  there 
Is  the  question  about  Mozart's  use  of 
trombones.  There  are  disputes  concerri- 
Ing  the  proper  stage  settings  and  their 
arrangement.  Should  Leporello  be 
played  as  a  buffoon?  The  Germans  of 
Mozarfs  time  dearly  loved  a  Hans 
Wurst.  Should  the  famous  theory  of 
B  T,  A.  Hoffmann  be  accepted:  that 
Donna  Anna  was  really  In  love  with 
Don  Giovanni,  who  had  possessed  her? 
Should  Zerllna  be  played  as  a  peasant 
Blrl  and  not  as  a  coquettish  lady  s 
maid?  As  for  Don  Giovanni  what  has 
not  been  written  about  him,  from  the 
strange  book  ot  Armand  Hayem  to  the 
picturesque  essay  of  Vernon  Blackburn. 
Should  he  be  represented  as  a  llght- 
h'earted  sensualist,  or  as  a  pursyer  ot 
the  ideal,  or  as  the  cruel  and  contempt- 
ible hero  of  Moliere?  No  wonder  that 
Victor  Maurel,  the  one  great  Don  Gio- 
vanni  known  to   our   generation,  was 

"never  weary  of  talkmg  about  the  "psy-  j 
chology"  of  the  character.  I 
Managers  may  therefore  be  pardoned  , 
It  they  shake  the  head  when  a  produc- 
tion ot  this  opera  Is  proposed.   Some   in  | 
years  gone  by  sacrificed  the  other  char- 
acters   because    an    applauded    prima  | 
donna  was  eager  to  appear  as  Zerlina. 
Some  frankly  said  that  "Don  Giovanni"  I 
did  not  spell  money.    Others,  worship-  • 
ping  the  music— tor  there  have  been  op- 
eratic managers  who  were  really  appre- 
ciative of,  good  music— asked,  "Where 
are  the  singers?" 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit,  then,  of  Mr. 
Russell  that  he  determined  to  add  "Don 
Giovanni"  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.  No  opera  house  can 
plume  Itself  on  a  repertoire  that  does 
not  Include  "Don  Giovanni"  and  ''Le 
Nozze  dl  Figaro." 

The  production  last  night  was  admir- 
able, thrice  admirable  In  the  matter  of 
stage  settings  and,  mirabile  dlctu! — 
even  In  lighting,  although  In  th'a  open- 
ing scene  for  once  there  was  too  much 
light,  so  that  Leporello's  lantern  was 
Incongruous.  It's  a  night,  scene,  or 
perhaps  the  time  Is  just  before  the 
dawn.  In  the  ballroom  scene.  In  the 
churchyard  scene  and  In  the  supper 
chamber  Mr.  Urban  outdid  himself.  The 
churchyard  was  singularly  impressive 
and  the  supper  chamber  was,  superbly 
fantastical  In  color.  To  be  sure,  In 
many  of  the  scenes  there  were  the  In- 
evitable and  curious  doors  at  the  sides 
of  the  stage  in  front,  but  they  were  not 
disturbing  and  may  be  accepted  as 
standing  for  "Urban  fecit." 
The  recitatives  were  accompanied  by 
harpsichord  and  double  quartet  of 
strings.  The  effect  was  pleasing,  and 
there  was  no  too  abrupt  contrast  be-  < 
tween  the  orchestral  accompanime'nt 
and  that  of  the  recitative,  which,  as 
delivered  by  Messrs.  Marcoux  and 
Dldur,  moved  swiftly  and  with 
vitality.  The  arrangement  of  scenes 
prevented  long  waits.  For  the  pro- 
duction alone,  "Don  Giovanni"  Is  well 
worth  seeing. 

Mr.  Marcoux  took  the  part  of  Don 
SlovannI  for  the  first  time.  He  was  a 
landsome  rake,  handsomely  costumed, 
ine  that  might  have  stepped  from  a 
Spanish  picture,  graceful,  light-tooted, 
varra  In  wooing,  not  too  ironical  in  his 
reatment  of  Elvira,  humorous  with  Lep- 
jrello,  yet  always  his  superior  and  mas- 
.er,  brave  in  the  presence  of  the  super- 
.latural.  His  recitative  was  delightfully: 
clear,  and  he  sung  with  marked  dis- 
cretion. No  doubt  he  will  elaborate  the 
part  and  add  to  the  detail  in  further 
performances. 

Mr.  Didur's  Leporello  was  consistently- 
conceived  and  In  Its  way  effective.  We 
should  have  preferred  an  oilier  rascal, 
and  a  singer  that  had  more  respect  tor 
the  second  part  of  the  "Catalogue"  song. 
Mr.  Mardones's  voice  Is  suited  to  the 
music  of  the  Commendatore.  Mr.  Ta- 
vecchia  was  a  capital  Masetto. 
Mr.  McCormack  bore  away  the  'honors 
as  a  singer  of  Mozart's  music.  He  sang 
both  arias  with  .exquisite  taste  and  a 
full  display  of  the  highest  vocal  art,  nor 
did  he  yield  to  the  temptation  of  Intro- 
ducing a  high  note  for  the  applause  of 
the  unthinking.  He  sang  aa  Mozart 
wrote. 

Mme.  Destlnn  was  not  wholly  In  the 


In     and    was    pfohably  IndtfJWeSi 
'«he  often   fell   below  the  pitch,  & 
thing  with  her.  For  this  reaaOn  her 
i  I  t  aria,  although  It  was  delivered  with 
breadth  and  In  the  grand  style,  was 
not  BO  effectiva  as  it  should  have  been. 
Th«  florid  air,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
Introduced    In    the    churchyard  Bcene 
erved  to  reveal  the  greatness  ot  tne 

"Tjonna  Elvira  has  a  sad  lot.  Deserted 
bv  her  husband,  mocked  by  him  and 
Leporello.  she  Is  also  afflicted  with 
music  that  taxe»  the  skill  of  a  most  ac- 
complLshcd  singer.  Mr.  Runctman  only 
rpqulred  of  her  that  she  should  be  beau- 
t  lul  and  sing  beautifully.  Miss  Ams- 
dtn,  becomingly  dressed,  made  an  hon- 
e.st  and  brave  attempt,  but  the  aria  In 
the  first  act  is  beyond  her  ability.  She 
still  has  to  learn  refcose  In  the  launching 
Ind  maintaining  a  melodic  lino.  She  is 
Inclined  to  force  tone,  ami  to  take  her 
upper  tones  spasmod  cally.  She  has 
nfade  progress  In  certain  ways  since  last 
season  and  self-examination  awl  pa- 
tient study  should  correct  faults  that 
are  not  lrr«"mediable.  .         _  „ 

MI'S  Nielsen  v/aj  v  elcomei'  after  a 
long""absence.  She  sans  Zerllna's  charm- 
ing music  with  true  appreciation  of 
the  Mozartian  style;  with  the  desirable 
legato  grace  and  suavity.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Mozarfs  music 
for  the  women  In  this  opera,  whatever 
the  sentiment  may  be.  Is  first  of  all 
decorative.  Miss  Nielsen  realizes  th  s 
as  does  Mr.  McCormack.  And  a.^  Zerllna 
she  was  not  too  kittenish. 

Mr  Welngartner  controlled  his  forces 
with  the  quiet  authority  of  the  ac- 
complished conductor.  The  accompani- 
n'ents  were  duly  subordinated,  yet  noti 
a  detail  of  the  score  was  lost.  The  per-| 
formance  was  singularly  smooth  for  a 
first  one  In  'the  opera  house.  The  au- 
dience filled  the  theatre  In  every  part. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Burrian's  Indispositloi] 
Ferrao  Pontana  will  sing  the  part  of 
Tristan  in  this  afternoon's  performance 
of  "Tristan  und  Isolde."  Mr.  Fontana, 
who  Is  the  husband  of  Mme.  Mat- 
zenauer,  the  contralto,  sang  the  role 
In  the  festival  performances  given  un 
d'T  Mr.  ToscaninI  at  Buenos  Ayres  Ian 
summer.  The  other  singers  will  b 
Mmes.  Saltzmann-Stevens  and  Gay  ant 
Messrs.  Gorltz  and  Lankow.  "Tosca* 
will  be  the  opera  tonight,  with  Mme 
Weingartner-Marcel  and  Messrs.  Gau 
denzl  and  Marcoux.    Mr.  Welngartne 


Ond  ilay  a  clumsily  built  fpllow  pnt  hi" 
hanrl\on  ray  shoulder,  and,  bending  over  the 
VorRUhnt  busied  mn,  said: 

"To  what  BOOdY" 

And  I  looked  at  him,  eenrchlne  for  Irony 
hi  Mi  tare,  but  his  oold  face  wa»  gloomy 
«nd  hla  fyfs  wer<>  of  thp  color  ot  notlilns. 

And  all  my  ardor  paled. 

Troublp  weighed  down  my  soul,  and  wa« 
heavier  than  the  heavy  hand  that  welgUod 
down  my  shoulder. 

"Wlio  are  you,  tlien  ?"  I  cried  out  In  my 
dl.stractlon  «nd  my  frlglit. 

In  clrar.  monotonous,  colorless  tones  ne 
answered; 

I  am  Uscleasncss. 
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The  Other  Song.  ~ 

We  have  all  read  the  versions  of 
"Muldoon,  the  Solid  Man,"  published 
yesterday  In  The  Herald.  The  other 
song  concerning  which  questions  were 
asked  was  "When  Malone's  at  the  Back 
o'  th'  Bar." 

"Harvard,  "79,"  sends  the  words  and 
swears  they  are  correct.  Alas,  we  can- 
not obtain  the  original  in  Boston  or 
New  York. 

01  kapo  th'  saloon  on  th'  corner,  me  byes. 

An'  fulth    OI'vc  a  flpurlshln'  thrade. 

Oi  bought  out  my  eouain  Na.than-1-el  Doyle 

An'  n  oney  In  whlsBfy  Ol'vo  rtiade. 

Oi  m  open  all  day  «n  a  Sun-dah  so  gay 

To  the  gur-rls  Ol  oTy  "Tra-la-la-la!" 

They  say  as  thev  p*»s  by  my  winder  so  nate: 

"There's  Malone!  At  th'  back  o'  th'  bar!' 

Chorus:   Tra-la-lcet  Tra-la-Ia 

There's  Malone  at  th'  back  o'  th'  bar. 

[Twice.] 

01  never  git  shtood  up  for  brandy  or  gin; 
Me  rule  Is  to  never  give  tick. 
When  ft  bum's  In  th'  house  on  a  eold  winter  8 
night 

It's  meself  that  Is  makin'  a  kick. 
Oi  si  t  out  a  lunch  on  the  counter  so  choice 
—  Fat  berrin'  presar\'ed  In  a  Jar—  » 
Oi'll  cut  off  th'  hand  of  a  snoozer  that  grabs 
Whin  Malone's  at  th'  back  o'  th'  bar. 

JLn'  whin  it  comes  avenin'  an'  darkness  draws 
on. 

Ol  light  ifp  me  ke-r-o-sene  lamps: 

Ol  open  th'  drawer,  an'  Ol  take  out  th'  till 

It's  ineself  that  Is  coimtln'  th'  shtamps. 

Ol  shkin  out  his  "bit"  fer  th'  man  on  th"  beat 

(Faith!  he  winks  whin  Oi'm  going'  too  far!) 

Thin  th'  rest  of  th'  cash  In  the  pocket  is  put 

Of  Malone  at  th'  back  o'  th'  bar. 

In  all  probability  the  spelling  in  the 
published  song  in  sheet  form  is  not  so 
extravagant  as  that  sworn  to  above. 


will  conduct  both  performances. 

DR.  MUCK  AGAIN 
WIELDS  BATON 

The  14th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
Iton  Symphony  orchestra  took  place  yes- 
iterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Dr. 
iMuck  resumed  his  place  as  conductor. 
There  was  no  soloist.  The  program 
'was  as  follows :      ,      ^  • 

'^Ite  In  D  major,  No.  3  V^^*S5 

Symphony  In  G  major.  No.  3  

Three  German  Dances  Mozart 

Symphony  In  D  major.  No.  2 ...  .Beethoven 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Dr.  Muck 
again  at  his  accustomed  place,  and  a 
large  audience  welcomed  him  heartily. 

The  program  of  classical  pieces  was  ] 
performed  by  the  orchestra,  brilliantly 
and  with  finesse.  Bach's  suite  was 
vitalized  and  faultless  execution  was 
not  the  only  feature  of  its  performance, 
for  Dr.  Muck,  a  sensitive  Interpreter 
and  a  master  of  phrasing,  emphasized 
with  rare  skill  the  contrasting  character 
of  the  movements,  while  beautiful 
effects  continuously  succeeded  each 
other.  In  the  ovesture,  Mr.  WItek  dis- 
played his  art  to  advantage  in  the  pas- 
sages allotted  to  the  solo  violin,  and 
the  famous  air  for  strings  alone  was 
played  with  superlative  beauty  of  tone. 

There  Is  much  charm  and  quaintness 
attached  to  the  three  German  dances 
by  Mozart.   The  third  Is  perhaps  the 
most    picturesque    with    Its    posthorns  j 
and  bells  In  Imitation  of  a  slelgh-rlde.  { 

An  admirable  performance  of  Beetho- 
ven's symphony  completed  the  program. 

The   progi-am    of   the   toncerts  next 
'week    will    be    as    follows:   Lendval,  i 
symphony  In   D  major,   (first  time  In  | 
I  America);  Wagner,  "A  Faust  Overture,"  ' 
Mendelssohn,    concerto   for   piano  and 
orchestra  in  G  minor;  Dvorak,  overture  ; 
"Carnaval."    Max    Pauer   will    be  the 
soloist  and  will  then  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston. 

MARCOUX  KNOCKED ! 
OUT  BY  CURTAIN 

While  Vannl  Marcoux.  with  John  Mc- 
Cormack, Emmy  Destlnn  ana  Alice  Neil- 
sen  were  bowing  their  acknowledgments 
of  the  plaudits  which  followed  the  final 
act  of  "Don  Giovanni."  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  last  night,  the  curtain,  in 
descending,  hit  Mr.  Marcoux  on  the  head 
and  knocked  him  out  completely.  He 
was  carried  to  his  dressing  room,  and 
did  not  fully  recover  for  a  quarter  ot  an 
hour.  Later  he  went  to  his  apartments 
at  the  Lenox. 


In  Old  Times. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  a  pupil  at  the  Adams  school 
on  Mason  street  in  the  Forties, 'I  often 
went  through  the  alley  leading  from 
West  street  to  Temple  place,  which 
was  than  a  genteel  residential  locality. 
This  was  one  ot  the  variations  of  my 
homeward  way  that  led  me  through 
Winter  place,  Winter  street.  Summer 
street,  Hawley  street,  past  the  old 
Trinity  Church,  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  1872,  and  Milk  street  to  my  home 
where  the  postofflce  is  now.  Temple 
place  at  that  time  ended  in  a  flight  of 
steps  that  led  to  Washington  street.  It 
was  then  no  thoroughfare  for  vehicles. 

"I.  M.  C."  must  ask  some  one  else 
older  than  I  about  the  refrain  of  the 
negro  song  concerning  Sally  and  "de 
duck  soup."  I  have  no  recollection  of 
It.  I  do  recall  one  of  the  numerous 
stanzas  of  a  song  of  the  period  as  fol- 
lows: , 

Old  Dan  Tucker  and  my  Aunt  Sally 

Both  lived  down  on  Shinbone  Alley. 

Name  on  de  gate  and  number  on  de  door. 

First  house  over  de  grocery  store. 

Of  course  nearly  everybody  knows  the 

old  ballad  about  Sally  In  our  Alley  which 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
grandfather  of  Edmund  Kean.  It  used 
to  be  sung  a  good  deal  at  Informal  par- 
ties when  I  was  a  kid,  and  it  Is  stlU 
heard  occasionally  at  gatherings  where 
old  songs  are  recalled.  It  appears  to 
be  immortal,  and  Is  one  of  those  simple, 
natural  melodies  that  constantly  float 
down  the  stream  of  time  while  ragtime 
ditties  constantly  disappear.  The  bells 
they  went  ringing  for  Sarah  when  the 
first  Lydia  Thompson  blondes  came  over 
here  40  years  and  more  ago,  but  before 
that.  In  1865  or  thereabouts.  G.  Swayn» 
Buckley  was  singing: 

Sally  come  np.  Sally  come  down, 
Sally  come  twist  your  heels  aroun' 
The  old  man  he  has  pone  to  town 
While  I  make  love  to  Sally. 
One  need  not  be  very  old  to  remember 
Flagg  Alley.    It  was  wiped  off  the  map 
of  Boston  by  the  extension  of  Devon- 
shire street  to  Adams  .Square.    We  used 
to  go  there  to  get  prime  roast  mutton 
at  the  restaurant  that  had  the  mam- 
moth golden  "rooster"  over  the  door.  It 
was  not.  however,  like  the  hostelry  pa- 
tronized by  Will  Waterproof  of  Tenny- 
son Ian  memory,  for  I  never  saw  a  pint 
of  port  opened  there  by  a  plump  head 
waiter.  BAIZE. 
Dorchester  Centre.  Feb.  3. 


"Spanyel"  und  "Spanel." 

As  the  World  Wago: 

I  note  that  a  writer  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper takes  a  member  of  Mr.  Mantell'S 
company  to  task  for,  pronouncing  the 
word  "spaniel."  which  occurs  in  A^t 
III.,  scene  1.  of  "Julius  Caesar"  as  if 
spelt  "span-yel." 

If  I  did  not  know  of  the  prevalent 
New  England  custom  of  pronouncing 
"spaniel,"  "Daniel"  and  such  words  as 
If  written  "spanel."  etc.,  I  should  be  at 
a  lofas  to  understand  the  criticism.  What 
is  tite  basis,  it  any.  of  'this  custom?  I 
do  lot  find  any  sucli  pronunciation  in 
the  three  dictionaries  at  my  hand. 

DONALD  BELCHER. 

Nswtonville,  Feb.  5. 

John  Walker's  "Critical  Pronouncing 
Dictionary"  (1791),  an  .amusing  book, 
contains  the  following:  "Spaniel,  span- 
yel. i  A  dog  used  for  sport  in  the  field, 
rein!arkable  for  sagacity  and  obedience; 
a  Ibw,  mean,  sneaking  fellow."  The 
"Ccmclse   Oxford    Dictionary"  (Oxford 


1011)  gives:  "Spablel.  spanyei.'  The 
advcr.se  criticism  was  erroneous.  "Span- 
iel" Is  "spanyel"  even  when  the  word 
Is  not  spoken  In  a  play  acting  voice. 

"Dab"  and  "Dabster." 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Brewer's  Dictionary  gives  this  defini- 
tion: "Dabclever.  skilled,  as  a  "dabster 
at  It."  A  corrupt  contraction  of  the 
I.atin  adcplus  (an  adept). 

An  Eton  strlpllnsf,  training  tor  the  law 
A  dunce  at  learning,  but  a  dab  at  law. 

Boston.  Feb.  6.  J.  n.  K. 

We  said,  recently,  that  the  origin  ot 
"dab"  is  unknown.  We  now  quote  from 
tile  New  English,  or  Oxford.  Dicttonaryi 
"Conjectures  have  been  offered  as  to  Its 
being  a  corruption  of  'adept'  and  of 
'dapper,'  hut  without  any  other  evldenca 
than  appears  in  the  general  likeness  and 
use  of  the  words.  It  Is  possible  that  It 
Is  a  derivative  of  'dab.'  the  verb." 

STADDLES  EXPLAINED. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

As  to  "staddles":  My  father  cleared 
oft  a  busli  farm  in  Ontario  many  years 
ago.  and  until  he  could  build  barns 
large  enough  to  contain  his  hay  and 
grain  crops  he  built  stacks.  Founda- 
tions for  these  were  formed  by  laylr.g 
1  rails  or  poles  side  by  side,  the  «Iz3  being 
about  12  feet  in  diameter.  These  founda- 
tions he  called  stalhold.s— evidently  a 
corruption  of  "stackholds."  He  came 
from  Perthshire,  Scotland,  but  a  neigh- 
bor from  the  English  border  thickened 
the  pronunciation  to  "stadholds."  Two 
others  from  Cumberland,  Eng.,  still 
further  south,  shortened  it  to  "stad- 
dles "  the  exact  word  your  column  has 
been  discussing.  K.  C.  WHITTET. 
1  Somervlllej  Feb.  6. 


TRISTAN  AND 
ISOLDE  AGAIN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPKllA  HOUSE— Matinee, 
Wagner's  "Tri.stan  und  Isolde."  Mr. 
Wolngartner  conducted. 

TrlKTa<i  Mr.  Ferrarl-rontann 

jwlile  Mme.  .SaltMnan-steTi-nii 

Jvoenl^  M'artee  Mr.  l.,anbow 

I  Kurwenal  Mr.  Gorlti 

-Melot   .Mr.  Kaldal^ne 

Brangaene  Mme.  Guy 

EIn   iTirt  Mr.  Llpmann 

Stimme  dos  Seennfinns  Mr.  Oiai 

Eln  stenfrmanfl  M>.  Brerett 

Mme.  .Seltzman-Stevens  and  Mr.  Tf'e 
rarl-Fontana  sang  for  the  first  time  In 
Bo.ston.  The  former  was  bom  near 
Chicago.  She  studied  In  that  city  and 
sang  in  choir  and  concert.  From  1905 
to  1907  she  took  lessons  of  Jean  de 
P.eEZlce_  and  made  her  debut  at  Covcnt 
Garden'  as  Bruennhllde  In  "Die  Walk- 
uere."  She  has  .sung,  only  In  Wagnerian 
pprts,  in  London,  Lisbon.  Brussels  and 
Berlin,  also  at  Bayreutli.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  opera  company 
in  the  season  that  has  just  ended.  I  am 
told  th.-it  Mr.  Fontana  is  a  Venetian,  who 
Is  celebrated  as  a  Wagnerian  singer  In 
Italian  cities,  and  In  Buenos  Ayfes.  He 
recently  married  Mme.  Matzenauer  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  who  was 
heard  here  as  Brangaene  a  year  ago. 

Mr.   Pontana   is   the   most  romantic ' 
Tristan  that  we  have  seen  in  Boston  ' 
since  Jean  de  Reszke.    He  is  physically  ^ 
suited  to  the  part,  and  our  Tristans  for  1 
some  years   have  been   matter-of-fact  ■ 
persons  If  not  distressingly  globular.  He.  ■ 
«ing;.«,  and  not  only  the  notes,  as  Buelow 
said  of  Campanlnl  when  he  heard  him 
a.s  Lohengrin  at  Bologna  In  187?.    lll.s ! 
impersonation    was    poetically  heroic. 
Seldom,  it  ever,  of  late  years  has  the 
part  been  so  well  acted  and  the  music 
so  well  sung  in  the  third  act  as  by  Mr. 
Fontana  yesterday.     For  once  Tristan 
was  a  sympathetic  and  moving  flgiii-e; 
for  once  the  audience  was  not  Impatient 
at  the  long  delayed  death.    And  In  the 
second  act  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
tho  expressiveness  of  his  diction  wore 
memorable.     Admirable,    too,   was  his 
business  in  the  duel  with  Melot,  whereas 
the  actions  of  Tristan  seeking  death  are 
j  usually  unlmpres;^ive  or  ludicrous.  Mr. 
'FontaiMi  sang  In  Italian,  nor  were  the 
music  and  the  general  effect  impaired 
thereby. 

Mme.  Saltzman- Stevens  has  been  ap- 
plauded In  Europe  as  a  dramatic  .so- 
prano. She  has  been  heard  there  as 
BruennhllCe  in  the  Trilogy,  .=aa  Isolde 
and,  I  believe,  at  Bayreuth  as  Kundry.' 
Yestcniay  she  appeared  to  be  a  lyric 
rather  than  a  dramatic  soprano.  She 
had  not  the  breadth,  the  Inclslvenesa, 
the  dignity,  the  abandon  of  i^sslori 
wWch  we  associate  with  the  words  1 
"dramatic  soprano."  She  had  not  the' 
grand  style.  Her  voice  Is  a  pleasing  one  | 
In  purely  lyric  passage.^.  Thu.s  she  was  ' 
more  successful  In  the  duet  of  the  sec-  | 
ond  act  than  in  the  expression  of  rage,  , 
shame,  despair  In  the  preceding  act.  in  I 
the  great  scene  at  the  end  her  voice  wa«  ' 
wholly  inadequate,  and  there  was  no  i 
suggestion  of  the  cstasy  of  love  in  i 
death.  Her  perforraant-i>  as  a  whole  wa* 
Ineffective,  whether  she  were  face  to 
face  with  Tristan  on  the  deck  or  fa 
welling  earth  over  the  body  of  her 
er.  . 

The  voice  Ig  an  a.;reeabJe  on 
is  handled  with  considerable 
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uctresB  hajr  an  engaging:  personality.  It 

Is  not  \  .  ■:  »n  ery  ono  possessod  ot 
these  (i:  play  Isolde.  Fr«.sti 

from  he-  ^  ti.Ls  -slngisr  leaped  into 

the  "RiDK.  ■    It  would  have  been  wiser 
for  her  if  she  had  liegun  as  Mimi,  or 
Marffuerlle,  or  any  other  amiable  and 
Mnfortunate  herotno,  and  litti©  by  little 
developed  herself  until  she  attained  the 
j  stature  of  .Sieglindo  or  Klsa. 
i    The  other  singers  of  the  chief  parts 
i  are  well  known    to  the    publio.  Mr. 
'  ■  r'     w  Kurwenal  always    compels  ad- 
i  for  the  expression  of  sturdy 
-  ,   .  fi  and  devotion  that  Is  the  more 
"uchiiiK  because  It  is  not  sentimental.' 
Mmo.  Gay  now  makes  more  of  Bran- 
naene  and  the  song  of  watching  suits 
!i"r  voice.   Mr.  Lankow  sings  the  music 
•  f  Marke  with  fuller  appreciation  of  its 
Flgnlflcance.  and  his  voice  makea  much 
of  iliis  nnislc  endurable. 

The  lighting:  In  the  second  act  was  bet- 
l<>r  managed  than  at  the  first  perform- 
so  ce;  nevertheless  Brangaene  should  be 
lioLird  and  not  seen. 

This  opera  is  first  of  all  a  wonderful 
f  mphonlc  poem,  and  Mr.  Welngartner 
■  ■  ndiicted  It  as  such,  but  with  duo  con- 
f<.f;'>ratlon  for  the  singers.  His  Interpre- 
iHtiori  wns  poetic,  dramatic,  eloquent. 
Ti-.ere  was  a  large  audience. 

TOSCA  GIVEN  AGAIN 

Mr.  Polese  Appears  fop  Mr.  Marcoux 
— Mr.  Weingartner  Conducts. 

,  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Puccini's 
i|"To,sca."    Mr.  Welng-artner  conducted. 

Ploria  Tosc*  Mme.  Welngartner-Marce; 

pJarlo  Cavaradosal  Mr.  Gaudenzl 

[Harono   Scorpla  Mr.  Pole«« 

I    r  gelottl  ,  Mr  .Samplere 

s.M  rggUno.  ...^J..:f,'rf...  .Mr.  Tavecchla 

I      ::etta  .,.../.  Mr.  Glaccono 

1  -  iaiTou«  /.  Mr.  Puloinl 

I  r  -.  Carcerlero  Mr.  OloharBky 

Ln  Faitore  Mme.  De-Courcy 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Weingart- 
ner as  conductor  at  the  popular  priced 
performance  and  the  opportunity  ot 
^'•■eing  and  hearing  Mme  Welngartner- 
Jtarcel  In  the  part  of  To.sca  were  suffi- 
ri.-nt  t  '  t  ract  a  record-breaking  at- 
tpnann,  -V  evening.  The  Buocesa  ot 
tho  pit^.;iuation  was  noticeable  with 
tl.f  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  about 
eqiially  divided  between  the  all-round 
marlt  of  the  production,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  Welngartner's  conducting 
and  the  excellence  of  Mme.  Welngart- 
ner-Slarcel's  Tosoa.  Mr.  Marcous,  who 
met  v.ith  an  accident  on  Friday  even- 
ing, wi.en  he  was  atruck  by  the  drop- 
ping or  the  curtain,  could  not  appear, 
and  Mr.  Poleso  played  the  part  of  Scar- 
pla  with  much  credit. 


CONCFRTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Optra  Huiise.  3:15P..M'.  Con- 
Aiingartner.  conductor;  .Mme. 
Mnri-el.  soprano,  and  the  orcbea- 
Boston  Opera  House.    See  3pecial 

•  T7  1'  7-30.  P.  M.   Concert  of  Ibe 
lavJn   .Society,    Emit  Mohen- 
Worts  of  Gounod,  Rossini 
-W>e  .special  notice. 
Hall.  Z  P.  M.   Julia  Gulp's 
i  r  ilrst  appearance  In  Boston, 
■e. 

■     ;    3  P.  M.  Third 
ke  ohamber  con- 
o   in   G  minor; 
111  Dancers  for  vlo- 
■■D«iii  .iuau  '  tdiitasie;  Schumann, 
•s  ill   Folk  mannitr  for  piano  and 
IT  Mcuuetto;  Spohr.  Scherzo.  The 
lU  hi-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton  Witek 
Wamke. 

•_Ti  pmont  Temple.  S  P.  M.  •  Ope- 
,1  ,    .    r  Osf  Boston  Op- 
mi   Temple  Con- 

i P.   M.  Second 
loiiinaiin  Quartet.  Beethoven. 
No.  4:  Li;i(ioi\>,  Fuga:  Wolf, 
Soliumann,  quartet  op.  41, 

'.f  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine  2d.  2ni 
scet.    3   i*.    M.     Piano  recital  b.r 
■  I'l  tor  fhc  heneflt  of  tlac  .South 

"11. 

iiy  Haai.  2:30  P.  M.  Fifteenth 
of   the   Boston  Symphony 
Di-.  Karl   Muck,  conductor.  See 

tlcc. 

V— Svmphciny  Hail,  8  P.  >r.  Plf- 
•Ticert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
Dr.  Muck,   conductor.    See  special 


Bizet's  "Djamileh,"  an  opera  comique 
In  one  act,  will  be  produced  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  next  Friday  night.  It 
Is  said  that  this  will  be  the  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States.  I  find 
no  note  of  any  performance  of  the  opera 
bj'  a  French  company  lr>  New  Orleans; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  full  record  of 
I'O' formances  In  that  city  is  not  easy  to 
find.  "Le  TheatVe-Francals  a  la  Nile 
O:  leans,"  by  J.  Q.  de  Baroncelll, 
'  l.-liihed  In  1906,  is  fragmentary  and 
)  '  ily  arranged.  We  know,  however, 
iliat  certain  operas  unfamiliar  In  Bos- 
ton have  been  performed  In  New  Or- 
leans as  "Roland  a  Ronceveaux,"  "Le 
Rol  d'Ts,"  "Sigurd,"  "Lea  Pecbieura  de 
Perles." 

"Djamileh"     was    produced    at  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris.  May  22,  1872.  The 
cast  was  as  follows:    Djamileh,  Mme. 
relly;  Haroun,  Duchesne;  Splendlano, 
tel;  The  Slave  Merchant,  Jullen. 

Mme.    Prelly    was    Mme.  de 
society    woman    of  Paris, 
Miss     de     Pomeyrac  was 
ong    the    beauties    of  the 
She  was  to  have  ap- 
""era  Comique  as  DJelma 
ier  Jour  de  Bonheur," 


but  her  voice  Was  Inadequate.  She, 
therefore,  made  her  debut  on  Fpb.  7, 
1S72,  In  "Fra  Dlavolo"  aa  Zerllna,  ' 
less  difClcult  role.  In  which  her  beauty, 
jspeidaUy  in  the  second  act  (where 
she  d!9tY>bed  before  the  looking  glass), 
gave  her  a,  chance  of  success."  SLe  was 
not  long  Vt  this  theatre  after  she 
created  the  part  of  Djamileh.  She 
Went  to  the  Bouffes,  where  she-  took 
jM,rt  In  "La  Tinibale  d'argent."  Later 
Me  was  seen  at  the  Foiies  Dramatiques, 
•till  beautiful,  until,  a  widow,  she  left 
the  stage  and  married  Detaille,  the 
pother  ot  the  celebrated  painter.  When 
We  took  the  part  of  Mephisto  in  "Le 
Petit  Faust"  at  the  Folles  (Sept.  5, 
1876),  this  was  said  of  her.  "As  for 
Ume.  Prelly,  who  wished  to  show  her- 
self to  her  friends  and  admirers  In  the 
ODstume  of  Mephisto,  she  neither  sings 
nor  acts."  There  were  Impertinent 
songs  about  her.  One  quoted  by 
Georges  Duval  In  "L'Annee  Theatrale" 
(18T\)  began: 

Elle  a  de«  notes  de  fansset, 
Mais  une  corpulence  ausruste, 

De  fausset?  ■ 
Juge.  I 
— Lore  Nszet. 
Bile  dlt  si  faux!  que  c'est  juste! 
She  was  dubbed  the  "voiceless  Venus." 
Even  the  courteous  Charles  Pigot  in  his 
life  ot  Bizet  regrets  that  the  composer 
allowed  her  to  take  the  part  of  Djami- 
leh.   He   describes   her   as   "this  dark 
Djamileh,  admirable  as  woman,  realiz- 
ing from  the  plastio  point  of  view  the 
voluptuously  sensual  dream  of  the  most 
Jaded  Oriental,  but  having  none  of  the 
vocal  and  dramatic  qualities  which  the 
interpretation    of   this    glowing  music, 
passionate     and     poetical,  demanded. 
Mme.  Prelly  was  a  chajTnlng  woman  of 
society,  a  radiant  beauty,  who  had  had 
the  whim  of  treading  the  boards  of  the 
Opera  Comique." 

"Djemlleh"  did  not  succeed  at  the 
Opera  Comique.  There  were  only  11 
performances  th^t  year,  the  last  on 
July  29.     Tbof  It  yiuilsbfd  from  tbej 

,  repertory  of  that  theatre.  The  opera 
has  been  performed  in  German  cities. 

To  the  amazement  of  any  one  who 
examines  the  score,  Bizet  at  the  time 
wa.s^ccused  of  "Wagnerism"  and  even 
Reyer  found  "a  breath  of  'Die  Meister- 
singer*  stirring  the  pages  of  'Djami- 
leh' "  I  Gallet,  the  librettist,  wrote :  'In 
my  opinion  'Djamileh  will  play  at  the 
Opera  Comique  the  part  of  caviar  at 
a  dinner,  two  or  three  amateurs  of 
cookery  will  taste  it;  the  others  will 
prefer  the  simple  filet  de  boeuf."  Salnt- 
Saens  wrote  a  biting  poetical  attack  on 
the  audience,  containing  these  lines, 
which  we  put  Into  prose:  "The  rumi- 
nating bo^irgeois  In  his  cramped  seat, 
ugly  and  big  bellied,  separated  to  his 
regret  from  the  herd,  opens  a  glassy  eye, 
eats  a  bonbon,  then  falls  asleep  again, 
thinking  that  the  orchestra  is  tuning." 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  the  manager 
provided  as  a  setting  a  rcproductioif  of 
Giraud's  picture  "The  Slave  Merchant," 
which  led  Messrs.  Felix  Clement  and 
Pierre  Larousse  to  remark:  "As  though 
the  true  dilettanti  and  persons  of  taste 
wished  to  see  this  graceful,  witty  and 
poetic    stage    of    the    Opera  Comique 

,  transformed  Into  a  market  of  human 

I  flesh!" 


I  tume  of  thp  w  oman  destined  BJ  aUccefrt 

"        "   1  » ' ■'  anew  to  I  !i» 

I  .-.i.l.ir.il;  vanquished 

love,  opens  his  arms  to  this  triumphant 
4Ia*e,  to  whom,  aa  he  believes,  he  will 
!»•  eternally  faithful." 

The  libretto  was  first  offered  In  18G9 
te  Jules  Duprato,  but  he,  either  through 
Jjcurable  laziness  or  "because  he  was 
Tavored  by  a  slight  attack  of  gout,  an 
"honest  composer,  never  decided  to  ^end 
In  the  mtislc  inspired  by  this  grotesque 
lucrubation."  Du  Locle,  determined  to 
have  an  opera,  at  last  handed  the  li- 
bretto to  Bizet. 

The  scene  at  the  beginning  Is  In  a 
hall  ot  Haioun's  palace  in  Cairo.  The 
sun  is   setting.     Haroun,   stretched  on 
cushions,   i.s  smoking  and   listening  to 
the  song  of  boatmen  on  the  Nile,  while 
Splendlano  is  looking  over  his  accounts. 
Iferoun  tlien  sings  iif  reverie.  Djami- 
leh looks  in  for  a  moment  and  then 
withdraws.    Th?re  is  a  duet  for  Haroun 
and  Splendlano.      The  couplets  of  the 
former  are^puljllshed    under   the  title 
"J'alme  I'amour,"  as  No.  6  In  the  col- 
lection 6f  Bizet  a  twenty  melodies.  There  | 
Is  then  a  trio  for  Haroun,  his  steward 
and  Djamileh,  who  comes  In  again.   She  I 
slogs  a  Ghazel  beginning:  | 
Nour-Edd!n,  rol  de  Lahore, 
Est  fier  comme  un  dleu.  ' 

The  rest  of  the  music  Is  as  follows : 
A  chorus  of  Haroun's  friends;  DJaml- 
leh's  lamentation  ;  a  little  march  ot 
slaves ;  the  dance  of  the  Alma  accom- 
panied by  a  chorus  ;  couplets  for  Splen- 
dlano ;  ensemble  music ;  and  a  final  duo 
for  the  lovers. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  inadequate 
Mme.  Prelly.  It  is  said  that  the  tenor 
Duchesne  liad  an  excellent  voice  which 
he  used  prodigally,  but  he  lacked  ex- 1 
perlence.  Bizet  himself  wrote  three 
weeks  after  the  first  performance: 
"  'Djamileh'  Is  not  a  success,  however ; 
the  press  has  been  ver>-  interesting,  for 
never  has  an  opera-comlque  In  one  act 
been  more  seriously,  and,  I  may  saj', 
more  passionately  discussed.  The  'Wag- 
ner yam'  continues.  Reyer,  Weber, 
Outllemot,  Joncleres.  that  Is  to  say  more 
than  half  of  the  dally  press  have  been 
warm  in  praise.  De  Salnt-Vlctor,  Jouvln, 
etc.,  have  been  good  In  the  sense  that 
they  discover  inspiration  and  talent, 
though  the  whole  Is  spoiled  by  the  Influ- 
ence of  Wagner.  That  which  satisfies 
me  more  than  the  opinion  of  all  these 
gentlemen  Is  the  absolute  certainty  of 
having  found  my  path.  I  know  what  I 
am  about." 


The 


"Djamileh"  fol- 
Sf  ore  of  lowed  "La  Jolie  Fllle 

Dtory  01  Perth"  (1857)  in 

"Djamileh"    the   list   of  Bizet's 
operas.    In  the  mean  time  he  had  worked 
on  several  that  were  never  completed, 
and  had  orchestrated  the  first  three  acts  I 
of  "Noe,"  a  Biblical  opera  by  Halovy, 
his    father-ln-law.      After    "Djamileh"  j 
came  the  music  for  Daudet's  "L'Arle- 
slenne."  | 
Gallet's  libretto  of  ."Djamileh"  Is  a  ■ 
stage  adaptation  of  Musset's  poem,  "Na- 
raouna."    Camille  du  Locle  saw  In  this 
long    lyric    dissertation,    abounding  in 
parentheses,    digressions   and    personal  i 
confidences  the  subject  for  an  opera.  He 
therefore    addressed    himself    to  Louis 
Gallet  who  was  an  accomplished  manu- 
facturer of  librettos.    There  is  little  of 
Musset  In  "Djamileh."    The  libretto  Is 
as  foreign  to  the  poem  as  the  scenario 
glvtn  afterwards  to  Lalo  for  his  ballet, 
"Namouna," 

Henry  Gauthler-Villars,  otherwise 
known  as  "Willy,"  and  "L'Oeuvreuse," 
has  described  in  his  mocking  way  the 
result  of  this  strange  operation. 

"Haroun,  a  rich  rounder,  a  pea<;eful' 
Bluebeard  of  the  east,  makes  a  pro- 
digious and  methodical  consumption  of 
hourls.  This  resolute  polygamist  takes 
care  to  provide  himself  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month  with  a  new  spouse 
chosen  by  his  steward,  Splendlano.  He 
does  not  wrangle  over  the  merchandise 
and  accommodates  himself  indifferently 
to  the  Mooress  with  languishing  eyes, 
the  Jewess  with  severe  (sic)  forehead 
or  the  Greek,  the  intoxication  of  the 
senses.'  He  adds  ingenuously  that 
since  the  wine  remains  the  saiiie,  the 
'metal'  of  the  cup,  whether  it  be  'clay' 
or  gold,  can  change  a  hundred  times 
without  inconvenience  to  the  drinker. 

"Splendlano,   who  willingly  succeeds 
his  master  In  the  possession  of  women 
whom  Haroun  has  ceased  to  love,  in- , 
t«Dda  to  adopt  for  bia  oyra  use  the  for- 1 

saken  one  of  the  month  that  is  ending,  ( 
the  dark  and  tender  Djamileh.  ^But  she 
does  not  feel  herself  born  for  this  situa- 
tion; she  dreams  of  enchalniflg  her  lord 
and  master  and  making  him  compre- 
hend the  beauty  of  monogamy.  Haroun 
protests,  offers  her  the  little  customary 
gift  and  farewells  her.  Then  the  tena- 
cious aiiiovireuso  ouietly  dnn.s  the  ms- 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 
Killing  When  an  Othello  in  an 

,  opera  Is  closer  to  the  deeps 

DliaKe-       .     ou  >       .      .      „  ■ 
of     Shakespeare  s  tragic 

Speare  Moor  than  «n  Othello  in 
the  tragedy  itself,  there  Is  something 
glaringly  false  In  stage  methods. 

Slezac's  Oteilo  of  Verdi  is  nearer  than 
Mantell's  Othello  to  Shakepeare's. 

Think  of  it!  A  tenor  in  a  libretto 
moves  yoli  more — Is  truer  to  Shakes- 
peare than  an  actor  speaking  ,ln  the 
very  part. 

What  is  the  matter? 

Not  Mr.  Mantell's^  acting  in  itself. 
Within  its  limits  it  Is  quite  as  pains- 
taking and  as  thoughtful  in  small  mat- 
tera  audi  (iiate  {la  uiUuspirecl  in  tl)« 


l^rge  as  any  other  recent  modern  act- 
ing of  that  Colossus  of  a  part. 

No;  not  Mr.  Mantell's  acting  In  Itself, 
but  the  blight  upon  anyone's  acting 
sure  to  be  suffered  If  a  masterstroke 
of  dramatic  co-operation  of  plot  and 
character  is  pallidly  reflected  from  an 
Imitation  of  an  imitation. 

An  old-fashioned  prompt  book  is  the 
matter.  A  third-hand  stage-versloni 
based  on  an  old  second-hand  stage-ver- 
sion now  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the! 
moon,  mowing  about  with  Its  vacant 
face,  and  keeping  In  the  way  of  th^  real 
play  Itself,  that  alone  Is  "the  thing' — 
simply  that  is  what  is  the  matter'. 

How  long,  O,  ye  American  actors,  will 
you  copy-cat  your  stage-fathers  and 
your  grandfathers  and  great-grandfath- 
ers in  preference  to  going  straight  with 
eyes  wide  open  to  Shakepeare's  own 
stage-version? 

William  Winter's  revered  "cuts,"  Ed- 
win Booth's  revered  "cuts"  and  the  Lord 
knows  who's  "cuts"  on  top  to  better  the 
Instruction— and  we  hope  may  never  be  I 
revered  1— have  bled  away  the  life  and! 
manhood  of  the  part  and  left  a  baby 
thing  for  prudes  and  popinjays. 

Turn  to  the  great  play  itself,  as  it 
was  left  to  us  in  1623,  and  can  you  fall 
to  see  why?  ' 

If  ever  there  was  a  tragedy. for  full- 
blooded  men  and  women,  if  ever  there 
was  a  tragic  canvas  that  needed  all  the 
lurid  black  ot  Its  grossness  to  serve  as 
foil  for  the  rose-white  of  its  purity,  that 
tragedy  is  Shakespeare's  "Othello."  Only 
these  besmirching  yet  shallow  brush- 
strokes ot  black  on  white  can  prepare 
the  emergence  of  the  triumphant  beauty 
of  faith  in  love  above  the  superficial 
machinations  of  lago's  doubt  of  any- 
thing but  lust. 

What  is  the  tragic  clash  between  but 
Desdemona's  shining  faith  In  love — a 
love  that  saw  Othello's  "visage  In  his 
mind" — and  lago's  glowering  doubt  of 
love,  as  "merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and 
a  permission  of  the  will"? 

What  else  Is  the  plot  but  the  con- 
summate and  unflinching  working  out 
of  this  rank  doubt  by  means  of  tliese 
strong  contrasts? 

Cut  this  tragedy   ot  the  wicked-ies.s 
of  lust  and  the  Innocence  of  love  at 
vour  own  peril,  ye  ambitious  actors  !  i^y 
ust  so  much  .OS  you  mince,  its  ii'  i  i 


pCi'r-^i  rii!!' L  V  .11  nullify  the  dauMng 
i,,  I  >    '  ,   "f  its  purity. 

It  :.  .jvj  are  itifieed  «o  like  your  18th  I 
century  grandfathers  of  the  stage  that  , 
you  caJi't  stand  It  in  Its  full  strength,  ] 
KO  play  other  playa.  Don't  meddle  with  l 
the  abeolutism  of  a  masterpiece  of  j 
human  passions. 

AJjove  all,  don't  talk  today  abunt  the 
need  to  "cut"  the  play  to  act  It  within 
two  hours  space.  Play  the  play  In 
.Shakespeare's  way,  get  up  to  date  In 
Shakespearian  knowledge  and  you  wlil 
discover  what  a  supreme  stage  manager 
the  playwright  of  the  globe  was. 

The  penalty  of  doing  otherwise 
pears  in  the  Mantell  production. 

We  can  mentally  respect  Shake- 
speare's Othello  and  Shakespeare's 
Desdemona.  Therefore,  they  can  r^nd 
our  hearts  and  exalt  our  souls  with 
their  poignant  object-lesson  of  the  "pity 
of  it."  But  when  such  a  gulled  fool 
as  the  Othello  of  Mr.  Mantell's  botched 
stage  version  and  such  a  shallow  ninny 
as  the  Desdemona  fall  Into  lago's  net 
esteem  and  sympathy  are  almost  im- 
possible. 

For  Emilia  alone,  because  her  part  Is 
left  the  nearest  Intact  of  any  of  lago's 
victims  can  we  indulge  some  mental 
respect.  For  her  alone,  did  1  hear 
around  me  In  the  audience  Involuntary 
exclamations  of  "She's  It!"  The  prompt- 
book left  her  not  the  best  possible  ver- 
sion ot  ber  r9le>  yet  one  tbat  did  not 

positively  misrepresent  it.  She  made 
the  most  of  that.  She  caused  one  to 
wish  she  might  have  had  a  less  minor 
chance.  She  had  her  revenge  in  en- 
joying a  more  consistent  because  more 
Shakespearian  part  than  the  others 
whose  place  outranked  hers.  But  again 
what  a  shame  to  have  a  version  so 
botched  that  the  character  of  Emilia 
is  easily  superior  to  a  Desdemona's! 

Shakespeare  has  been  at  all  the  pains 
of  genius  to  make  our  compassion  for 
Othello  an  honoring  compasnlon.  our 
pity  for  Desdemona  an  adoring  pity. 

'This  Is  accomplished  as  to  Othello  by 
causing  lago's  "proofs"  of  Desdemona'-" 
Infidelity  to  pass  successively  through 
several  gradual  ranges  of  plausibility, 
until,  from  Othello's  standpoint  at  least, 
and  hence  from  ours  for  him.  he  can 
seem  to  be  Justified  In  his  final  claim — 
that  he  was  "not  easily  jealous,  but  | 
being  wrought,  ptefplex'd  in  the  ex- 
treme." 

lago's  "pt^ofa"  are  of  two  kinds.  Those  ' 
he  contrives  and  those  he  lets  the  nature 
of  Desdemona  effect  for  him  after  the 
requisite  suspicion  of  her  has  been  sown 
in  Othello's  nature. 

The  proofs  lago  contrives  are  largely 
external,  although  driven  In  by  his  own 
evilmindedness.  Those  he  leaves  to 
Desdemona  are  psychological.  They  are 
the  most  irresistible  contributing  causesl 
of  the  final  woe.  ^ 

They  require  a  Desdemona  capable  of 
PHychologlcal  acting.  Such  a  Desdemona 
I  ha^  yet  never  seen.  Nor  Is  there 
much  chance  tor  any  such  under  exist- 
ing stage  conditions.  They  would  make 
her  part  equal  to  that  of  the  actor  of 
Othello.  Such  a  Desdemona  should  not 
se^m  a  shallow  ninny.  Her  part  could 
not  be  "cut."  Nor  could  her  passion  for 
Othello  be  minimized  as  It  is  in  the' 
Mantell  version  by  cutting  out  the  Wil- 
low Song  scene  (IV.,  ii.,  160-201).  For 
such  a  Desdemona  our  pity  could  be 
both  human  and  adoring. 

The  climax  of  lago's  contrived  ex- 
ternal proofs  is  reached  in  what  seems 
to  Ije  Casslo's  own  confession  within 
Othello's  overhearing  of  Desdemona's 
fondness  for  Casslo.  --This  <;limax  is 
clinched  by  Othello's  own  sight  of  the 
bridal  handkerchief-  He  sees  Blahca 
In  a  Jealous  fury  return  It  to  Cassio, 
and  her  story  seems  to  bear  witness 
absolutely  to  the  truth  of  lago's  earlier 
story. 

It  we  are  to  cherish  much  esteem 
for  Shakespeare's  Othello  or  Shake- 
speare's skill  In  plot-structing,  this 
climax-scene  Is  Important.  .It.  is  pe- 
culiarly Shakespeare's  device,  for  *ie 
expressly  added  it  to  the  plot  he  de- 
rived from  Cinthio. 

This  scene,  along  with  all  that  pre- 
cedes to  show  Othello's  pitiful  physical 
condition  from  the  agony  of  being 
"wrought  and  perplex'd  in  the  ex- 
treme," Is  cut  out  (III.  IV.  1S7  to  IV.  1. 
2S2)  In  the  Mantell  stage  version. 

If  there  was  ever  any  consistency  In 
abortions  of  the  original  text,  the  al- 
lusion later  made'  to-  this  omitted  scene 
should  also  be  cut  out.  There  Is, 
at  any  rate,  nothing  presented  to  war- 
rant these  lines  In  the  original: 

"Casslo  contest  It, 
And  she  did  gratlfle  his  amorous  workea 
With  that  Recognizance  and  pledge  of 
love 

Which  I  first  gave  her:  I  saw  It  In  his 
hand." 

(V  ii.  264-267.) 
In  place  of  the  omitted  scene  a  short 
cut  to  the  necessary  handkerchief  evi- 
dence was  arranged  by  a  childt.sh  bit 
of  ■  sta.ge-business  that  made  Othello 
look  like  a  fool  and  turned  an  effect 
for  tragedy  into  a  trick  for  farce.  The 
handkerchief  the  audience  saw  dropped 
by  the  imyatlent  movement  of  Othello 

himself  when  Desdemona  sought  to 
bind  his  aching  head  with  it^^  the  next 
minute  to  be  picked  up  by  Emilia  and 
given  to  her  husband.  Is  immediately 
no  sooner  mentioned  than  shown  by 
lago  to  Otheilo. 

By  such  sleight  of  hand  does  the 
nimble  play-cutter  tak^  his  hack  at 
Shakespeare's  brain.  • 

CHARLOTTE  PORTER. 
Cambridge,  Feb.  6 


China  '^n  En«Usfi  v«rs.  n 

,  .If  thro  BlUiell  of  n      "  • 

*  \  ollmoeller'a       Oei  num 

America  p1n.\     baaed    on  Carlo 

ir.zl's  "lie  Tuiandote"  was  pnjducefl 
the  St.  James'  Theatre.  London,  on 
in.  18.    It  Is  entitled  "Turaiidot.  Prin-i 
ce»s  of  China."  Busonl's  music,  gome 
of  which  has  been  played  here  at  a 
Byniybony  concert,  -wuB  ine<i.  Schiller 
translated  Gozzl's  play,  but  In  the  Eng- 
lish version  there  was  little  of  Gozzl  or 
Schiller.    Nor  did  the  critics  think  that 
good  Dr.   Vollmoeller  was  respei^ted  by 
the  translator.    "We  cannot  believe  that 
the  playgoers  of  Bprlhi  were  regaled  by 
so  peculiarly  English  (and  ?o  peculiarly 
old)  a  Joke  as  that  which  suggests  that 
Englishwomen  are  polyandrous.  marry- 
ing 16  nien'ln  one  ceremony — 'f  ^ur  bet- 
ter, four  wofSe.  four  richer  and  four 
poorer,"  We  really  think  that  that  must 
be  one  of  Mr.  Jelhro  Bithell's  sprixhtly 
decorations."    The  eye  was  greatly  en- 
tertained and  Busonl's  music  gave  the 
1  Impression  of  charming  qualntness  or 
I  pure  melodic  beauty.    A  "tiny 'rKulet  of 
drama  meandered  through   those  wld» 
marginal  banks  of  Relnhardtlan  spec- 
tacle and  Busonlan  music.    •    •    •  The 
whole  story,  set  forth  as  it  was. without 
wit,  grace  or  any  appreciable  quality  of 
Intellectual  comment,  was  terribly  'thin' 
for  a  play  lasting  three  hours." 

Jerome  K.  Jerome's  new  play  "Esther 
Castways"   (Prince  of  Wales  Theatre, 
London.  Jan.  2)   treats  of  New  York 
life.      The    set    Is    wealthy    but  not 
"smart":   pious,   but  it   Includes  "the 
bef!^  people."    "Everybody  in.  It  speaks 
Enyllslj  wlth«nit  a  .trace  of  Amortcatf. 
accent;  and  It  is  ruled  .by  ascertain  Mrs. 
Jack-son-Tlllett,  who  Is  so  extraordin- 
arily stately  that  when  she  meditates 
paying  a  first  call  on  a  lady  whose  ac- 
quaintance   she    has    made    at  some 
friend's  house  she  announces  her  Inten- 
tion ir\A  letter  written  In  the  third  per- 
son, to  the  effect  thaf  'Mrs.  Jackson- 
Tlllett  will  have  the  pleasure  of  calling 
on    Mrs.    Castways    tomorrow  after- 
noon.' "    Wht'n  she  leaves  a  room  one 
of  the  other  ladle.s  or  one  of  the  gentle- 
men Is  commanded  b»  her  to  go  down 
to  set  W  her  c'arria,£;e  »  there^^'  And  she 
is  a  Vourleous  soul,  with  a  still  more 
courteous  husl3fend,  who,  calling  on  Mrs. 
Castways',  blahSly  says  to  her;  "I  didn't 
,  *'lsh  to  j:all  oti,  you;  but,  now  that  I've 
rfieen  you,  I'm'-ifflad  I  came."    There  is  a 
[happy  '  ending.      Mrs.  Jackson-Tillett 
finally  Invites  Mrs.  Castways  to  meet 
her  and  soma  of  "the  best  people"  at 
her    House.     Young    Philip  Castways 
married    beneath     Mm.     Though  his 
Esther  was  a  dear  .flittle  creature,  her  • 
sister  had  been  a  mfll  hand.    He  wishes 
to  reform  the  condttldns  of  child  labor, 
and  he  has  a  iiason  with  a  Mrs.  Pen- 
bury.      Esther,    discovering    her  hus- 
band's pasalom,  is  shocked,  but  after  re- 
flection allows   herself  to  be  compro- 
mised with  a  polUkian,  Farrington,  so 
that  Philip's  reputation  may  not  suffer 
and  so  tttal  he  may  still  work  for  the 
bill      Mrs.'' Pcnbury  seeks  new  game. 
Mr.  Farriifeton  regrets  his  behavior  and 
husband  and  wife  are  invited  to  dine  at 
the  Jacksor-Tniett's.     The  characters 
.  are  fastl(Ji(ius  ia  exjfreasion.   Oa^  be- 
ginning to  dispute  wftb-  another,  says: 
"I  would  oply  suggest  that,  as  a  saving 
of  time,  we  avoid  the  language  of  Irrita- 
tion."   There  Is  a  bedroom  scene,  in 
which  Mrs.  Penbury-  changes  her  cos- 
tume late  at  night.    There  is  al.so  Reu-  ' 
ben    Pierce,    a    former    swetheart    ot  : 
Esther,  "drifting  about  in  dining  rooms  I 
and  bedrooms  with  his  hat  and  over-  | 
coat  on,  and  talking  for  the  most  part 
like  a  preacher  at  a  revivalist  meeting.' 
Miss  Marie  Tempest  took  the  part  of 
Esther.  I 

He  Wanted  ^he  PaU  Mail  Ga- 

zette  recently  pub- 
HlS  lished  an  extraordl- 

Money  Back  nary      letter  ad- 
dressed to    Miss    McCarthy    and  Mr. 
Baker  at  the  Savoy  Theatre.    It  con- 
tains a  demand  on  the  part  of  a  play- 
goer who  evidently  expected  music  and  • 
the  usual  Incidentals  with  his  Shake-  , 
speare.  for  the  return  of  two-thirds  of 
the  money  that  he  paid  for  three  seats  . 
in  the  first  circle  for  "Twelfth  N'Sht  . 

"This  dissatisfied  player  encloses  his 
bill:  I 
The    Actual    and    Responsible    Manager,  , 

p. 


inlt 


In  fact.  In  your  acct^ntance  <»'-'  . 
'  n,out  any  explanation  of  what 

,1  to  do.  ther.'  was  an  In  i 
t  to  the  effect  th.nl 
The  actlnf  wovlU  be  reasonably 

■^""^i.     There    would    be  appropriate 

^""'"."^■There  would  be  appropriate  mu- 
sic, .rende^eS  by  a  band  In  th«-  usual 

These  conditions,  the  writer  oom- 
plains!  were  iot  the  mo.t  part  not  fuU 

"^'"Actor.  Did  Their  Beat." 

'..•As  to  the  acting.  I  say  nothing. 
Thetctor°s  did  t^^lr  best  under  the  very 
'^^^^.^^^rh^eS"t^'S^'e  Boenery  and  mu- 

-^■•^""-irittU'^tr^givTur^ii.i 

there  was  any  a^f^P^^" 
-^.^of  t^^hret  UU^gs^^hat  we  had  a 

r\:^.^'rrnT^^.^^of 

^:hft  th!,  lite  Mr^  K-^^.'^f'f  ^TvTng 
and  intellectual  damages,  for  paving 
^^ken  two  friends  to  the  performance 
hontng  to  give  them  the  great  treat  of 


performed  In  the  best  manner,  I  had  the 
mortification  of  being  told  that  it  was 
a  "rotten  show,"  which  I  could  not 
deny."  ''  .  ^ 

."This  claim,  however,  he  waives,  for 
he  belteves  that  'the  English  law  does 
net  recognize  indirect  or  consequential 
damages.'  " 

This  reminds  us  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  an  Italian  to  Verdi,  asking  his  money 
back  because  he  was  dl^ppolnted  in 
a  performance  of  ".\lila."  The  Italian 
gentleman  demanded  also  his  travelling 
expenses.  As  the  story  goes,  Verdi 
laughed  and  sent  the  complainant  the 
full  amount. 


Various 
Stage 


'  Savoy  Theatre. 

Dr.  to  ,  J.  K. 


For  amount  charged  for  three  tickets 
to  witness  performance  of  Tweiiin, 
NlBht,'  which  performance  was  not 
of  the  niitucs.  and  quality  de- 
manded  by  the  P"'"'^*'*''"  v  ' '  i;,;'  " 

Less  -approximate  value  of  the  per- 
formance  actuilly  given   *^ 


8  If 

"In  his  letter .  he  explains  how,  at- 
tracted by  the  advertisement  of  the  per- 
formance, he  purchased  three  tickets, 
of  which  he  encloses  the  tjounterfolls. 
and  glvejs  the  reasons  for  his  dlssatls- 

faction:  *    .  i, 

"  'I  regret  to  say  that  by  no  stretch 
of  language  'fcould  the  entertainment 
provided  be  s^ld  to  come  up  to  what 
I  was  entitled  to  expect. 

"  'Not.  one,  word  was  said  In  your  ad-  | 
vortlsement.  or  by  your'  representative  . 
wl'.o  sold  me  the  tickets,  to  Imply  that 
you  intp,nded  to  treat  "Twelfth  Nlghf  | 
as  a  burlesque,  or  In  any  unusual  way. 
1  was  therefore,  justified  In  supposing 
that  the  play  would  be  rendered  on  the 
lines  usual  at  a  flrst-class London  house, 
und  more  or  less  up  to  the  standard  of, 
excellence  which  has  been  usual  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre. 


Mr.  George  Moore's  dra- 
matization of  his  novel, 
"Esther  Waters,"  which 
Notes  the  Stage  Society,  to  their 
honor,  acted  on  Dec.  10,  1911,  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre,  has  now  been  brought 
out  In  volume  form  by  Mr.  William 
Helnemann,  and  can  be  had,  neatly 
bound  and  well  printed,  for  half  a 
crown.- In  addition  to  the  full  text  of  the 
play,  the  cast  of  the  company  on  that 
well  remembered  occasion  Is  given,  .and 
there  is  also  a  preface  by  Mr.  Moore 
himself.  In  which  the  author  of  some 
of  the  sevejjest  strictures  ever  written 
on  ^he  art  and  profession  of  the  actor 
pays  a  tribute  to  |he  Interpreters  of  his 
play  of  which  they  may  Indeed  ba 
proud.  One  passage  may  well  be  quoted 
If  only  for  the  reason  that  It- does  some- 
thing like  Justice  to  one  of  the  most 
valuable  artists  on  the  English  stage  at 
the  present  day:  ,  ^ 

For  a  long  time  past  my  menriories  of  the 
stage  were  two;  Jean  de  Reszlie  In  "Tris- 
tan" and  Forbes  Uobortson  In  "Hamlet."  Miss 
ricely  Hamilton  lias  given  nie  a  tWrd.  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  strain  of  loaudlble 
music  that  begun  as  soon  as  she  opened  the 
door;  her  voice  took  it  up  and  it  grew  more 
lulense,  spending  itself  at  last  in  the  beautl-' 
ful  crescendo  wUeu  she  asks  Esther  to  say  a 
prayer  with  her. 

One  remembers  many  performances  of 
Miss  Hamilton  that  have  been  quite  as 
beautiful  and  as  perfect  a^  her  Mrs. 
Barfleld  In  "Esther  Waters"— her  Mrs. 
Knox,  for  instance.  In  "Fanny's  First 
Play,"  her  impersonation  of  the  dead 
mother  In  "HannlUe's  Dream,"  and  the 
i  performance  she  gave  only  a  wpek  or 
two  ago-ln  the  play  "The  Tide,"  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre.  And  one  recalls  that 
her  success  in  all  these  parts  was  one, 
not  merely  of  a  musical  and  most  ap- 
pealing voice,  but  of  the  sympathy  and 
understanding  that  come  from  knowl- 
edge of  life.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Jan. 
20.  1913. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  recently  said  of 
Hamlet:  "I  am  satisfied  If  I  have  made 
any  proportion  of  my  audiences  love 
him  as  1  do  and  If  I  have  helped  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  mad." 

Plnero's  "The  'Mind  the  Paint'  Girl 
adai>tcd  for  the  German  stage  by  Sir 
Felix  S'-m-n.  n  i  i:,  the  title  "Das  Mae- 
del  Ohn.2  HeilitiBnscheln."  was  produced 
In  Germany  for  the  first  time  and  with 
great  success  at  Mavence  on  Jan.  13. 
"Ten  calls  followed  the  last  act." 

Mr.  Tltterton  has  this  to  say  of  a 
favorite  vaudeville  singer:  "Miss  Wllla 
Holt  -Wakefield  at  the  Palace  uses  her 
accent  as  a  weapon  of  coquetry.  The 
oiily  good  American  coquette  I  ever 
knew  was  a  woman  -whq  had  been  bred 
in  France,  and  had  acquired  the  ges- 
tures without  losing  her  accent.  The 
contrast  betweetTTJarbarlsm  and  civili- 
zation was  charming.  Miss  Wakefield 
is  less  complex.  A  coquette  may  be  a 
baby,  but  you  must  suspect  that  she 
can  bite.  The  lad/s  work  is  neat,  and 
without  distinction;  yet  she  laughs  pret- 
tily and  says  bold  things  as  If  she 
didn't  uaderataud  ttieiiv'-  . 

WEINGARTNERS 
GIVE  CONCERT 

The  11th  concert  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  took  place  yesterday  afternoon.; 
Mr.  Felix  Weingartner  condnctad  tl|i{ 


f^njliestra,  and  the  selectloiiH  he-:": 
Beethoven's  "Egmont"  over; 
"Erolca"  symphony  and  Debu.--  ' 
ludti  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun," 
.Mme.  Lucille  Weingartner-Marcel  sang 
.Schubert's  "Junge  Nonno"  (orchestra- 
lion  by  Weingartner)  and  "Erlkoenlg" 
(orchestration  by  Berlioz),  and  three 
sonars  -with  orchestra  composed  by  her 
husliund:  "Sihaefers  .SonniagsUcd," 
"Welke  Rose"  and  "Delne  Schoenhelt." 

.Schubert's  "Junge  Nonno"  has  been 
sung  here  with  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment of  Liszt.  Mr.  Weingartner's, 
which,  we  understand,  was  composed  for 
this  occasion.  Is  discreet,  effective,  and 
in  the  Schubertian  spirit. 

Mme.  Weingartner,  although  not  In 
best  voice,  gave  a  dramatic  reading 
of  "Erlkoenlg."  "Welke  Rose"  dis- 
played her'Hchly  beautiful  lower  tones. 
She  was  obliged  to  repeat  this  song, 
"Deine  Schoenhelt"  and  "Erlkoenlg." 
"Welke  Rose"  Is  a  song  of  poetic  fancy 
and  simple  emotion. 

Mr.  Weingartner's  interpretation  of 
Beethoven  was  conspicuously  sane  and 
free  from  any  distortion  of  tert  or  af- 
fectation of  originality.  Though  a  mu- 
sician of  modern  tendencies,  he  did  not 
follow  the  Buelow-Wuellner  manner  of 
straining  rhetorical  emphasis  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  melodic  and  rhythmic 
fiow.  Thus  the  heavy  chords  in  the 
'main  body  of  the  overture  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  typical  of  the  Spanish  op- 
pressor were  played  without  a  change 
in  the  tempo.  Nor  In  the  symphony 
were  "song  passages"  occurring  in  an 
allegro  sentimentalized.  The  interpre- 
tation was  never  dryly  academic.  While 
it  was  clear  and  logical,  it  was  also 
emotional  and  dramatic;  that  Is  to  say, 
the  music  Itself  was  vitalized  by  the 
understanding  and  the  personal  au- 
thority and  force  of  the  conductor. 

Debussy's  "Eclogue"  w3s  taken  at  a 
slower  pace  than  the  one  we  are  accus- 
tomed to,  but  there  was  no  thought  of 
dragging  or  monotony.  The  beajuty  of 
the  details  -was  fully  brought  out  and 
the  structure  ot  the  exquisitely  sensuous 
composition  was  exposed,  although  the 
performance  was  elastic  and  not  i-igld. 

The  orchestra  has  made  marked  prog- 
ress in  symphonic  playing  this  season. 
The  audience  was,  appreciative,  but  it 
:  should  have  been  much  larger. 


The  Last  of  Muldoon. 

As  the  World  Wags- 
Touching  your  column  of  P'eb.  7, 
"Xenes"  did  well  in  his  quotation  of 
the  Immortal  Muldoon  from  memory, 
while  the  version  of  "Harvard  '79''  Is, 
only  a  version.    The  facta  follow; 

Muldoon  the  Solid  Man. 

I'm  a  man  of  great  inflooence. 

Educated  to  a  high  degree. 
I  left  my  home  in  Donegal  In 

The  Daniel  Webster  across  the  sea. 
In  the  Fourteenth  Ward  I'm  situated, 

lu  &  tinament  house  with  my  brother 
Dan. 

By  perseverance  I  soon  elevated, 
And  wint  to  the  front  like  a  solid  man. 
I  CHOHU'S; 

Thtn  come  with  me,  I'll  trate  ye  daycent. 
Ifll  get  ye  drunk.    I'll  fill  yer  can. 
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->  ■  t   iiiii  I  ■  ^  r-  i''h   in  J  .■,   T  mate 

"STh!      I  -.  a 

soil' 

I  control  i  I  I'jnuol  th.j  Island. 

My  con;-  -  y  all  live  there. 

To  enjoy  recreation 

And  tasu   iN.-  i.ii"  Bast  river  air. 
To  all  the  wakes  and  all  the  parties, 

I'm  sure  to  go  a«  (nvlted  guest, 
('onsplcuous  as  General  Grant  Is, 

I  wear  a  rosebud  on  my  breast. 

There  never  was  any  "Mike"  Muldoon 
In  the  song.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Solid  Man  was  ever  known  to  any  of 
his  friends  and  admirers  by  a  baptismal 
name.  Probably  he  was  The  Muldoon, 
as  Thackeray's  friend  wag  The  Mulligan. 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

Concord,  Feb.  7. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN 

Society  Gives  Concert  in  Symphony 
Hall. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  conductor,  Mr.  Tucker  or- 
ganist, gave  a  concert  last  evening  at 
Symphony  Hall.  The  assisting  artists 
were  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Carqline 
Hudson- Alexander,  soprano;  Adelaide 
Griggs,  "contralto;  Paul  Althouse,  tenor; 
Frederic  Martin,  bass,  and  the  Boston 
Festival  orchestra.  The  program  wa.s  i 
as  follows:"  Chadwick,  "Phoenix  Ex- 
pirans";  Schubert,  "Die  Allmacht"; 
I  Gounod,  "Gallia";  Rossini,  "Stabat  Ma- 
ter." There  was  a  large  audience  and 
I  some  stood.  VC-^' 

The  concert  was  enjoyable  both  In  pro- 
gram and  In  manner  ot  performance. 
Mr.  Chadwick's  work  reveals  a  wealth 
of  melodic  invention  and  there  are 
many  pages  of  compelling  beauty.  The 
quartet  last  evening  was  well  balanced. 
Mme.  Hudson-Alexander's  golden  voice 
was  used  by  her  with  the  customary 
skill.  Its  purity  and  freshness  are 
i  Irresistible  atid  the  singer  Is  well  versed 
in  the  art  of  coloring  tone  emotion- 
ally. Miss  ,  Griggs,  an  experienced 
singer,  was  heard  to  advantage,  while 
Jlr.  Althouse,  whose  voice  is  of  an 
agreeable  quality,  sang  with  fluency 
and  Intelligence.  Mr.  Martin  was  a 
sonorous  bass. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  warmly 
welcomed.  Her  voice  and  art  were 
first  revealed  In  Schubert's  song  and 
later  In  the  "Stabat  Mater."  which 
Rossini  referred  to  as  having  been  com- 
posed  "mezzo  cristiano." 

The  orchestra  rendered  effeolent  ser- 
vice. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  March  23,  "Elijah" 
will  be  performed  at  Symphony  Hall  by 
the  society.  The  .soloists  will  be  Grace 
Bonner  Williams,  soprano:  Helen  Allen 
Hunt,  contralto;  Dan  Beddoe,  tenor,  and 
Earl  Cartwright,  bass. 


r  And  all  the  young-  critics  of  the  age,  the 
clerks,  apprentices,  etc.,  called  It  low,  and 
fell  a  groaning. 

Deep  Thinkers. 

As  the  World  Wags— 

I  heard  this  deep-reaching  statement 
at  a  Lowell  Lecture: 

"But  as^'Boethius  says,  quoting  Ap- 
ollodrius,  this  cannot  be  considered 
here."       CYRUS  GESITNDER,  D.  D. 

The  Hayforks,  Feb.  6,  191.3. 


Disgraceful  Terry. 

There  -was  another  song,  earlier  than 
"Muldoon" — it  was  published  in  1875 — 
which  should  be  of  Interest  to  sociolo- 
gists Including,  of  course,  crimlnologrlstb-. 
If  v.e  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  sung  by 
either  Scanlon  or  William  Cronln,  and 
the  title  is  "Since  Terry  first  joln'd  the 
Gang." 

My  name  is  Mike  Slattery,  and  from  Ire- 
land I  came. 
And  I've  a  son  who's  a  big  black  guard, 
And  Terrance  Is  his  name. 
He  wears  a  g61d  watch  and  chain 
And  he  calls  It  a  "super"  and  a  "slang." 
Oh!  my  heart  is  broke,  God  knows  It  Is 
Since  Terry  first  join'd  the  "gang." 

CHORUS: 

He'll  come  rolling  home  In  the  morning. 
And  he'll  give  the  door  the  devil's  own 
bang! 

Oh!  my  heart  is  broke.  God  knows  it  is. 
Since  Terry  first  join'd  the  "gang." 

When  he  came  home  last  Thursday  niglit. 
Sure.  I  talked  to  bini  very  nice; 
When  h<i  said,  "old  man,  you're  getting  too 
fresb,. 

And  we'll  soon  have  to  put  you  on  the  lee!" 
He  told  the  old  woman  for  to  take  a  drop. 
And  to  shut  up  giving  him  her  slang; 
Oh !  her  heart  is  broke,  God  knows  It  Is, 
Since  Terry  flrst  Join'd  the  "gang." 

There  Is  a  third  verse  of  Inferior 
merit,  telling  how  Terry  stood  upon  the 
corner  from  morning  until  night,  and 
for  stealing  a  "wipe"  and  a  "slang"  was 
sent  for  three  months  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Observe  the  use  of  those  good  old 
words  "super"  for  watch  and  "slang" 
for  chain.  ! 


Heroes  of  Old. 

In  the  eighties  there  were  two  superb 
songs  that  many  of  us  remember.  Note 
the  fierce  irony  of  the  chorus  of  one  of 
them: 

I  owe  ten  dollars  to  O'Grady, 

You'd  think  he  had  a  mortgage  on  my 

life : 

Ho  calls  to  see  me  early  every  momlnc 

At  night  he  sends  his  wife. 

And  then  the  wings  of  the  Muse 
droop.  Superb  In  its  coarseness  Is  "I 
had  ?15  in  my  Inside  Pocket."  Would 
that  we  could  hear  Pat  Rooney  singing 
It  In  these  effeminate  days,  when 
"playlets"  are  preferred  to  sturdy 
songs,  "character  sketches"  and  "statue" 
clog  dances. 

There  were  good  songs  In  the  Nine- 
ties.   There  was  the  story  of  Gllllgan. 

He  was  only  a  workman  In  Shaughnessy's 
yard.  j 
Till  they  made  him  an  overseer. 

On  a  Wednesday,  his  pay  day,  he 
would  go  on  a  tear. 

'Twas  on  Saturday  night  he  went  home 
again. 

Just  as  quiet  as  any  mouse. 
And  he  heard  once  again  all  the  nelghboTs  I 
saying. 

As  they  took  him  into  the  house: 
Gllllgan's  on  a- tear  again, 

He'll  stay  till  Saturday  night. 
Just  give  him  all  the  room  he  wants. 

Or  else  he'll  raise  a  fight. 
'Tis  once  in  ev'ry  month  he  throws  his 
money  left  and  right 
But  he'll  go  to  work  again  on  Monday 
morning. 


Still  Remembered. 

The  shapes  arise!  Maggie  Cline,  the 
"Bruennhilde  of  the  Bowery,"  throwing 
down  McClusky  and  singing  of  Donovan. 
The  historian  of  Johnnie  Dugan  and  his 
sad  fate.  Then  there  was  Miss  Florrle 
West,  who  "Kissed  John  James  Rellly 
before  he  went  home."  Alas,  the  print- 
ed copy  of  this  song  does  not  give  the 
melody  as  Miss  West  sang  It.  W-'hat 
singer  of  an  earlier  date  impersonated 
the  heart-broken  father  who  mourned 
his  daughter,  "Out  till  the  broad  day- 
light, a-skippin'  the  tra-la-Ia-Ioo"?  His 
curse,  "Bad  luck  to  moulders'  picnics," 
rivalled  that  of  the  Father  in  "Louise." 
We  have  not  mentioned  the  later  coon 
songs. 

The  Public  Library  should  possess  all 
the  once  famous  songs.  They  would  be 
of  more  value  to  the  student  of  manners 
and  morals  than  the  complete  editions 
of  Richard  Strauss  and  Hugo  Wolf. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  lapse  into  prose. 

^ //  ^f'^S 

Let  us  sing  and  be  merry,  dance.  Joke  and 

rejoice. 

With  claret  and  sherry,  theorbo  and  volc«! 
The  changeable  world  to  our  joy  Is  unjus-t, 

All  treasure'®  uncertain, 

Then  dowti  with  your  dust. 
In  frollcks  dispose  your  pounds,  elilllln«s,  and  . 
pence, 

For  we  shall  be  nothing  a  hundred  years  i 
hence.  I 


Flagg  Alley. 

Now,  there  Is  no  greater  Joy  than  thr 
of  the  antiquarian. 
Af  the  World  Wags: 

Your  ft-iend  BaIze  Is  certainly  In  c 
in  liis  recollection  that  Flagg  Allti 
w  iped  off  the  map 
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bull  befor«  da  esrt  Jqit  Bke  a' 
•r  feller. 


.  It  Btlll  cx  ->o<5  condition  and  l8 

a  miidi  u  1  u.'iroug'Iifaro  under  th* 
1  if    l  iiange   avenue.     It  leaves 

Slit"  .-.i-':iA  }ust  below  No.  BO.  It  was 
t!  :ueii  Flags  Alley  in  1S28  and  Change 
a  .  nue  in  ISll. 

!  narrow  thoroughfare  which  was  ^ 
cd  in  1872  by  tne  extension  of 
'  street  to  Dock  square  was 
W  ii<  Hi     Lane,  so  named  in  1712. 

I  have  lived  in  Boston  myself  since 
1844.  CHA3.  W.  PERICINS. 

Boston,  Feb.  8. 

This  is  a  pretty  dispute  and  we  pur- 
pose to  sit  on  the  fence,  swing  our  legs 
and  see  It  out.  At  the  same  time  we 
vlil  take  a  hand  to  this  extent:  The 
till  y  that  in  1639  was  laid  out  as  "a 
p.issagc  7  feetwlde"  has  thusbeen  named: 
ITi  -,  Pierce's  Alley;  1788,  Change  Alley; 
IT".,   Fitche's  Alley;  1828,   Flagg  Alley; 

Change  Avenue.  Now,  we  have  not 
SLiiiiniered  and  wintered  in  this  alley, 
ni>i  have  we  been  through  it  with  a 
daik  lantern.  Our  information  is  taken 
finni  a  book  thoughtfully  provided  by 
thn  city— the  "Record  of  Streets." 


a  cut  to  make  tlm  go  and  he  began 

Run  i  s  up  a^n'  a  stump  and  found  ho  iraa  ' 

inlstaken, 

Sally  fiodfe<J  on  t'other  side  and  tried  to  save 

l>i!-  bacon. 

Hi':  bacon,  her  bacon,  tried  to  pare  her 

brtCOQ; 

Hallj-  dodfred  on  t'other  side  and  tried  to  m.v^  ' 

her  bacon. 


i.  February  8. 


a  F.  A. 


"The  Red  Petticoat,"  with  Miss 
Helen  Lowell,  Makes  First 
Appearance. 


Oenometers. 

■  Schenectady,"  "truly  rural,"  "con- 
Etiiutional  privileges,"-  "National  Intel- 
Utrencer,"  "solidity"  have  all  had  their 
rluy  as  oenometers.  "or  methods  of  de- 
termining the  condition  of  man,  accord- 
ing' to  the  degrees  of  wine  or  beer  in 
liiin  "  The  Dally  Chronicle  recently 
published  a  catch  phrase  which,  as  it 
swore,  came  from  a  teetotaler  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon:  "He  put  his  hands  into 
his  British  breeches  pocket."  We  be- 
1,  e  the  sentence  is  in  "Jane  ETyre," 
\v j.ich  was  once  considered  an  Immoral 
book,  for  young  New  England  girls  to 
read  only  on  the  sly,  in  a  locked  bed- 
room or  In  the  attic  behind  a  hair, 
trunk.  The  sentence,  "Give  James 
Grimes's  gilt  glg-whlp,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  from  a  copper  coffee  pot,"  is  an 
t-:  :  ently  unfair  oenometer,  as  George 
M  :edith  dubbed  tils  determining  meth- 
f  although  he  spelled  "oeno"  "oino." 
'J  :  e  Grimes  sentence  is  preposterously 
UJ  air.  Xo  sane  man  would  attempt  to 
tay  It  after  a  week  without  alcohol, 
with  a  dally  cold  bath,  light  diet  and 
r.i.;htly  mental  exercise  at  one. of  those 
clubs  where  the  members  In  turn  ask 
hard  questions 'that  might  have  discon- 
certed Balkis,  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  ■ 


"Civilation." 

We  asked  a  clerk  lu  a  long  estab- 
lished book  store  if  he  could  supply  us 
with  a  certain  volume  of  DeQuincey's 
works.  lie  answered:  "We  don't  carry 
i,iu.  Nobody  reads  Quincey  today/'' 
xevertheless  in  De  Quincey's  es^^ay  on 
«lr  William  Hamilton  we  find  this  sen- 
,'nrc-  "Though  transcendental  phlloso- 
,,h.,s  that  walked  the  air.  we  condfr- 
'J'ended  to  sip  at  times  from  suWu«ary 
liauors-  and  at  odd  times  it  is  possible 
m  we  even  entered  Into  the  kingdom 

0  'cl^flization'."    A  foot  "Ote  explahis 

this  last  word.  It  »PP^f  ^.  ^^*>?-^,„fon 
William  Maglnn  expressed  he  opinion 
that  "no  man,  however  much  he  might 
tend  tQward  civilization,  was  to  oe  re 
Warded  as  having  absolutely  reached  its 
until  he  was  drunk.  Previously  to 
V,  i,a  h  consummation,  a  man  might  he  a 
promising  subject  for  civilization  but 
;,therwlse   than   in   posse   't    must  be 

1  .rmature;  so  he  must  be  '^"''f^^f^titl 

e  or  less  of  a  savage.    This  doctrine 
.„  naturally  published  more  l""^'/ tf*^ 
e  er  as  he  was  himself  more  and  more, 
removed  from  all  suspicion  of  barbaric 
sobriety.   He  then  became  anxious  wUh 
team- m  his  eyes,  to  P^oK^lalm  the  deep 
sincerity  of  his  conversion  to  ctvlliza 
t  on     But,  as  such  an  odiously  ^ong 
wori   must  ever  be  distressing  to  a 
gentleman  taking  hlB  ease 
,^g,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  abridged 
It  always  after  10  P.  M.  to  'ci'^^lat ion  . 
^hereforl  De  Quincey  matriculated  he 
word  in  his  neological  <"ctlonary :  Cni- 
Utlon.'  by  ellipsis,  or  more  ProP«riy  b> 
syncope,    or,    rigorously  __8peaking.  bj 
hiccup  from  'civilization  .  ' 

Unique  Opportunity. 
The  London  Times  recently  published 
this  extraordinary  advertisement: 

'^i  '!  •  Specialist,  age  38,  desires 
lor  in  select  American 
-   Pr    i   i.ust  be  prepossessing  hoy, 
:nder  'l2,  sliKh.  or  delicate   and  richly  , 
dressed.    Expenses  ^'  ^^^'^J',^"" 

object  Experience  as  college  secretary, 
Jc  ence  lecturer,  tutor  to  young  children^ 
land  librarian;  remunerative  Pof tlon  In 
Australia  under  offer.  University  tra  n- 
ing  in  lat-st  educaUonal  methods.  Or  g 
hnfl  system  proving 

.  of  beautiful  dress  and  Individual 
,.(?.     Highest  official  P'^TfJ^,® 
.  .  .  ncps.  Chance  of  a  lifetime  tor  eligi- 
ble yupll.  Inquire  — — ■" 

The  "Duck  Soup"  Song. 
As  the  Worid  Wag»:  f 
The  recent  inaulry  ^S^: 
"duck  soup"  darkey  song  recalls  to  my; 
m?^d^h^fl^,t  two  Btanza3  Impressed  oof 
my  mind  when  I  was  a  "^d  »o^« 
1  half  century  a«o.  1^*5^°^^;  t^er 
"octogeranlum"  can  furnish  the  otner] 

r';  5?  ^  T^r^^r.^  ^« 


SONG  REOTAL 
BY  MME.  GULP 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  | 

"Mme.  Julia  Gulp  gave  a  song  recital  I 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall.  This  ' 
was  her  first  appearance  In  the  city.   The  | 
admirable  pianist  Coenraad  v.  Bos,  who  ^ 
ia  well  remembered  her,e  as  Mr.  Wuell- 
ner's  associate,  accompanied  Mme.  Culp. 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. The  program  was  as  follows: 

'Schubert.  Im  Abendrotb,  Die  Post,  Du  blst 
dh  Hull  Stoi-n<lchen,  Ave  Marls;  Schumaun. 
WldmunW.  Du  bUt  wle  elne  Blume,  Wul- 
dessrespraech.  Mondnacht,  Fruehllngsnacht; 
Brahms,  Von  ewlger  Llebe,  Das  Maedchen 
pprlcht,  Feldelnsamkelt,  Staendcben,  Der 
Schmled,  Wlegenlled. 

The  reputation  of  Mme.  Culp  as  a 
Ueder  singer  had  long  preceded  her.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  this  reputa- 
tion was  well  deserved;  that  foreign 
praise  had  not  In  this  instance  been 
whimsical  or  exaggerated. 

Her  voice  is  one  of  uncommon  beauty, 
and  this  beauty  Is  individual  and  pe- 
culiar. The  voice  might  be  desrlbed  as 
mezzo  soprano  In  range  with  a  suspicion 
of  contralto  quality,  and  It  lends  Itself 
alike  to  the  expression  of  tender  lyricism 
and  dramatic  passion.  The  singer's  art 
ia  no  le^  remarkable  than  her  voice. 
Her  perfect  control  of  breath  enables 
her  to  phrase  at  will,  and  give  rhetorical 
Its  well  as  musical  emphasis.  Her  con- 
trol of  tonal  emission  Is  no  less  remark- 
able. Her  forte  is  rich,  resonant,  never 
forced;  her  piano  Is  exquisitely  delicate 
and  In  her  management  of  tonal  gra- 
danatlons  her  Intonation  yesterday  was 
flawless.  I 
The  program  did  not  give  the  hearer 
an  opportunity  of  Judging  her  pro- 
ficiency In  florid  song,  but  the  voice  Is 
ft  roa  *  flexible  one.  It  might  be  thought 
-amatic  t^^turea  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  selected  would  Inevitably 
to  make  loom  lor  jn^ypg  monotony  of  expression,  but 
Mme.  Gulp's  Interpretative  art  and  rare 
intelligence  and  taste  rescued  the  re- 
cital'from  this  reproach.  "Im  Aben- 
droth,"  and  the  last  three  songs  of  the 
Schubertlan  group  revealed  a  consum- 
mate legato  and  a  wide  range  in  ex- 
pression. Schumann's  "WldiTiung"  and 
"Pruehllngsnacht"  were  filled  with  the 
appropriate  ecstasy,  while  the  Interpre- 
tation of  "Waldesgespraech"  was 
dramatic,  but  without  extravagance  In 
the  presentation  of  the  two  characters. 
The  lighter  son,2;s  of  Brahms  were  sung 
with  playfulness  that  was  not  affected. 
"Der  Schmied"  conveyed  the  humor  of 
a  stalwart  lass  exulting  in  the  sturdy 
frame  of  her  lover;  and  seldom  are  art 
and  deep  sentiment  so  blended  In  song 
as  in  Mme.  Gulp's  interpretation  of 
"Feldeimsamkelt." 

It  Is  not  Impertinent  to  say  that  the 
bearing  of  the  singer  on  the  stage  add- 
ed not  a  little  to  the  enjoj'ment.  In 
addition  to  her  voice  and  art,  Mme- 
Culp  has  the  gift  of  establishing  at 
onee  sympathetic  relationship  with  the 
audience. 

Mr.  Bos  accompanied  delightfully  and 
shared  in  the  honors. 

Mme.  Culp  will  give  another  song  re- 
cital in  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday  'after- 
noon, Feb.  24. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  '  The  Red  Petti- 
coat," a  new  musical  comedy  In  three 
acts,  book  and  lyrics  by  Rida  Johnson 
Young  and  Paul  West,' music  by  Jerome 
D,  Kern. 

Sophie  Bnisli  "/i'^J^xTinll 

S^geVn-sh''  Kate.-.  ^'^"'Zt'^n^^^V 

"Mcr '"oid^am".  Donald  Macdona  d 

Bad  Jake  ^'ahrJ  wman 

gSSl..^"™" v:.v.::::.K«ow- 

tiODg  Jim   wi  ,ier 

lT/'Re«a1f" : "•.•.•.•.•.■.Vwinia^'  l'n.ette 
Pa^t     .         . .  .  .. .  .KatUerlne  Belknap 

Rlda  Johnson  Young  wrote  a  play 
entitled  "Next,"  for  Miss  Lowell,  and 
it  was  brough  out  at  Daly's  Theatre, 
New  York,  Sept.  30,  19U.  It  was  a 
western  melodrama  with  a  gambler 
hero,  a  saloon  keeper,  a  sensual  ana 
revengeful  woman  named  "Sage  Brush 
Kate,  and  a  female  barber  played  by 
Miss  Lowell. 

"The  Red  Petticoat"  was  made  out 
oir  this  play  and  seen  at  the  same 
theatre  In  New  York  on  Nov.  13  or 
last  year.  The  melodramatic  features 
were  pared  down  to  make  room  for 
singing,  dancing  and  choice  evolutions, 
In  Its  new  form  the  musical  comedy  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  impersonation  of 
Sophie  bv  Miss  Lowell,  and  the  dancing 
of  Miss  Field.  The  comedy,  otherwise, 
even  with  the  mild  dash  of  melodrama. 
Is  not  engrossing.  Mr.  Kern  has  writ- 
ten two  or  three  pretty  tunes— one  of 
them  "Since  the  Days  of  Grandmam- 
ma," is  charming  in  Its  simple  grace 
and  old-world  character. 

The  girls  of  the  chorus  are  young 
and  fresh  looking.  They  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard. 

Female  barbers  have  been  known  for 
centuries  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
"The  seven  women  barbers"  in  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  Charleses  In  England| 
won  an  unpleasant  notoriety.  The  Influ- 
ence of  Sophie  in  Lost  River,  Nevada, 
was  for  civilization  and  righteousness, 
unwelcome  and  mocked  at  first,  she  did 
wonders  for  the  mining  settlement.  She 
was  far-seeing  and  entered  Lost  River 
with  a  bevy  of  attractive  manicure  girls. 
As  a  result  the  hands  and  hearts  of 
the  miners  were  softened:  they  were 
shaved  daily  and  had  their  hair  cut  oncej 
a  week.  Sophie  stood  oft  bad  men, 
among  them  Jake  the  Greaser,  whose' 
viUany  was  exposed  by  her  parrot.  She 
also  triumphed  over  Kale,  a  bold,  bad 
girl  who  swore  to  be  revenged  on  Jack 
Warner,  the  square  gambler,  and 
smoked  cigarettes.  She  was  bitter 
against  Jack  not  because  he  sang  sent!-, 
mental  ballads,  but  because  he  said 
sweet  things  to  Phyllis  after  he  ha^ 
said  sweet  things  to  her.  Hence  her; 
rage  and  her  willingness  to  accept  the" 
torrid  attentions  of  the  Greaser. 

Sophie  went  on  her  triumphant  way.; 
The  concert  hall  girls  ceased  to  be  an 
attraction  to  the  miners  and  Big  Regan 
finally  served  only  soft  drinks. 

Miss  Lowell  acted  the  barber  withj 
humor  that  was  not  forced  and  was  not 
vulgar.  There  are  several  women  on 
the  stage  who  are  seen  in  eccentric 
parts,  who  are  willing  to  forsake  the 
natural  comeliness  of  the  woman  and 
dress  and  act  as  freaks.  Miss  LoweM 
is  not  so  extravagant  as  some  of  her  I 
hard-working  sisters.  She  is  not  too' 
deliberately  freakish,  The  spectator 
never  feels  compassion   for  her.  even] 


<« 


fci;.oken  o:  o.  lori-  m  ti!.-.,'-'  ■  oi  .iio.s.  H'~ 
acting  was  also  somewhat  conventional,! 
but  he  has  a  pleasing  person  and  hlB 
singing  was  delightful. 

Mme.  Gay.  however,  as  Br; 
was  the  dominating  figure  thi 
Uhe  first  act,  vocally  in  her  shoi  i  pa^- 
•lages  of  song,  and  histrionically  at  all 
times  A  black  Irish  Shlela,  her  facial 
expression  and  significant  gesture  com- 
bined In  the  only  striking  bit  of  act^ 
Ing  of  the  whole  production. 

Mr.  Well  was  admirable  as  Kurwenal 
Mr.  Lankow  was  unimpressive  as  thej 
King  and  did  nothing  to  smdiorate  a 
te^ous  and  uninteresting  i 


"MME.  SANS  GENE" 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Kathryn  Kidder  Makes  Success- 
ful Appearance  in  Vaude- 
ville—Good Bill. 

 ■  


TRISTAr  AT  THE 
BOSTON  OPERA 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  "Tristan 
und  Isolde"— third  pei^tormanca  this  sea- 
son,      ij  ^  -y^ 

Tristan   E.  Perrarl-Fontana 

l/tlde  .  .  .  .  .     .   .  .Olive  Fremstadt 

Kninl.^  Marka   Edward  Lank<5W 

KSfwL^nal  ...........  -Hermann  Well 

S^^'lot'^"^'  V  .  ..  .  .  .  .  .  . .Paul  Saldalsne 

BranVaene  '   '  :  .  Maria  Gay 

Eln  mrt          -Max  Llpmann 

i  s  Fteuermann  George  Everett 

etimme  dea  Seemanns  Rataeilo  Diaz 

In  «he  performance  of  "Tristan"  last 
evenilg  Isolde  wak  sung  by  Mrrie.  Frem- 
stadt 1  instead  ol  as  orteinflly  an-, 
nounctd    by  Mmf  StaltzmanntStevens. 

were  somd  among  the  laudience , 
4-ere  disappointed  that  the  man- 
it  had  founH  It  advisable  Ito  make 
lange  in  tie  cast.    The^  would- 
iiave  ^ked  to  Judfee  Mme.  Staltzmann-' 
Stevens    for    themselves.     In  general, 
however,  Mme.  Fremstadt  was  warmly 
welcomed  and  the  audience  was  appre- 
ciative of  her  performance,  and  thos^ 
of  the  rest  of  the  cast,  If  not  demon- 
strative. 

The  opera,  as  a  whole,  is  well  given.  | 
young  man  irozt^  iiie  attui,  I'l uat«:'-n"oi  Welngartner    conducted    and  hls^ 

for  gold.    He  apparently  spent  most  ofl  f^f^^i^g  of  the  score  and  the  work  of 
liis  time  In  singing  comic  songs  thad         orchestra  Itself  were  alike  admira 
■   ■     dancing!  .      .  — , — 


when  she  Is  plainest  or  most  ridiculous 
to  the  eye.  He  accepts  her  at  once, 
and  when  she  finally  appears,  dqjnty 
and  graceful,  in  grandmamma's  dress, 
he  rejoices  in  her  vindication  and  feels 
like  poking  his  neighbor  in  the  ribs 
and  saying:  "I  told  you  all  along  that 
she  was  not  naturally  a  sight."  Her 
impersonation  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
work. 

Now  in  this  mining  settlement  was  a 
young  man  from  the  Eaut,  prospecting 


There 
who 
ae^me 
this 


V  ere  not  very  funny  .md  In 
nimbly.  He  fell  In  love  with  Dora,  thB| 
(rambler's  sister,  and  they  sang  and 
danced  together.  Miss  Field  danced  de- 
li.Shtfully  and  sang  discreetly  with  ai 
pleasant  voice  She  danced  lightly,  with 
what  Barbey  d'Aurevllly  once  de-. 
scribed  as  "vibrant  legs."  Agile,  she 
was  not  acrobatic.  Flexible  an.i  lithe, 
she  was  not  a  mere  contortionist.  .\nd 
in  "The  Waltz  Time  CArV  she  danced 
with  irresistible  and  Bacchantic  aban- 
don. 

Thus  there  are  features  in  "The  Red 
Petticoat"  that  make  the  e«ilertain- 
ment  an  agreeable  one.  The  large  audi- 
ence wBg  highly  pleased,  and  song.s  and 
dai'i:fs  were  repeated,  so  that  a  show 
wliich  might  easily  have  ended  at  half/ 
p;i<^t  ten.  was  stretched  out  ti'; 
eleven. 


ble.  In  this  opera,  wherein  the  orches- 
tral music  is  the  most  important  el»- 
inent,  Mr.  Welngartner  made  it  the 
most  excellent  part  of  the  performance, 
and  this  alone  would  nave  amply  re- 
paid the  attendant  music  lover  had  the 
production  been  otherwise,  quite  unin- 
teresting. 

Mme.  Fremstadt  was  a  conventional 
and  pleasing  Isolde,  but  hardly  more. 
Her  voice,  though  beautiful  In  many 
passages.  Is  at  times  unpleasantly  thin. 
Personally    she    was    Impressive,  and: 
those  who  feel  that  great  stature  and 
an  Imposing  beauty  are  essential  to  the 
part  were  amply  satisfied.    But  though 
.&l  Imposing  figure,  Mme.  Fremstadt  Is 
fljeking   in   grace.     Her   gestures  are 
preotyped  and  seldom  convey  any  feel- 
te  of  spontaneity 
4 


A  uniformly  excellent  bill  all  the  way 
through,  from  Miss  Kathryn  Kidder,  the 
headliner,  down  to  Lsroy,  Wilson  and 
"Tom,  who  have  the  opening  number, 
tells  the  story  of  this  week's- offering  at 
B.  F.  Keith's.  There  Is  variety  as  well 
as  excellence  to  the  bill,  with  a  veritable 
congress  of  trained  dogs,  six  clever  clog 
dancers,  a  court  violinist  and  muscular 
men  In  statuesque  posing  all  contribut- 
ing their  full  share  to  the  entertain- 
ment. 

Miss  Kidder  is  appearing  in  vaude- 
ville for  the  first  time  In  Boston,  and 
with  her  own  company  of  players  pre- 
sents "The  Washerwoman  Duchess,"  In 
which  she  has  the  character  of  Madame 
Sans  Gene,  a  part  she  made  famous 
several  seasons  ago.  It  is  an  extremely 
dramatic  and  well  acted  piece,  with 
Miss  Kidder  seen  to  most  excellent  ad- 
vantage. The  scene  Is  laid  In  the  time 
of  Napoleon  in  Madame  Sans  Gene's 
bedroom  In  the  palace,  where  she  Is  dis- 
covered at  midnight  with  Count  De- 
Mourney,  who  has  come  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Empress.  Her  husband  and 
subsequently  Emperor  Napoleon  himself 
appear,  but  Madame  Sans  Gene  is  at  all 
times,  dark  as  may  be  the  outlook, 
mistress  of  the  situation.  Walter  Wilson 
waij  capital  as  the  Emperor,  with  John 
Matchand  really  looking  like  the  Jealous 
husband  and  Mitchell  Harris  playing 
the  Count  de  Mourney.  Miss  Kidder  and 
her  company  were  twice  called  In  front 
of  the  curtain  after  it  fell. 
'  The  best  thing  in  the  line  of  a  dog 
circus  that  has  been  seen  at  B.  K. 
Keith's  in  a  long  time  is  that  of  Clown 
Zenthos's  dogs  of  all  nations — and  of  all 
slies  as  well.  Some  look  highly  bred; 
others  don't  look  as  though  they  had 
any  breeding.  But  they  all  possess  In- 
telligence to  a  marked  degree  and,  with-' 
out  the  aid  of  their  clown-master  are, 
sometimes,  engaged  In  two  or  three, spe- 
cialties at  the  same  time  with  the  coro- 
nation march  In  which  all  21  take  part' 
as  the  closing  ensemble.  Then  there  Is 
Prof.  Ota  Gygi,  court  violinist  to  the 
K)ng  of  Spain,  who  is  making  his  first 
American  appearance  and  plays  several: 
selections. .  Prof.  Gygi  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

Jack  W.  Conly  and  Klargraret  Webb 
present  a  musical  absurdity,  "The 
Storm."  with  the  assistance  of  a  piano 
that  Is  compelled,  as  Mr.  Conly  remarks 
at  one  stage,  to  do  "most  of  the  dirty 
work,"  especlall.v  while  the  storm  Is  in 
progress.  Mr.  Conly  Is  a  versatile 
player  in  anything  from  grand  opera  to 
ragtime,  and  Miss  Webb  is  an  equally 
proficient  vocalist.  Paul  Nevins  and 
Ruby  Erwood,  as  the  coal  man  and  the 
maid,  were  good,  especially  Mr.  Nevins. 
Weeden.  Bernard  and  Barrows  fully 
made  good  their  program  designation  of' 
being  "wonderful  singers." 

The  "Six  Steppers,  '  a  brother  and 
sister  team  of  clog  dancers  presented, 
singly  and  together,  a  new  line  of  diffi- 
cult steps  with  the  Lancashire  clog  of 
the  Dennos  brothers  being  one  of  the 
best  of  the  specialties.  George  E.  Del- 
more  and  Jules  W.  Lee,  whose  muscles 
are  still  seemingly  as  supple  as  ever, 
notwithstanding  the  long  time  they  have 
been  upon  the  stage,  made  a  hit  in 
their  "A  Study  in  Black  and  White," 
while  Leroy,  Wilson  and  Tomfully 
acted  out  their  act  of  "Three  Crazy 
Men  from  'Frisco." 


MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS. 

The  music  departnuent  of  the  city  of 
Boston    will    give    three   conceits  tlii.s' 
week.    William  Howard,  orche'^f   1  .  : 
dttCtor;  Louis  C.  Eison.  lecturer 
TfE-SDAY.  8  P.  M. 
,        P3!-kman  School,  Foreat  III 
Qvertun-.  •■yelvo"' 


Andante    Cautabilc.    ijIrliiK  Quari- 

11  

"tilsa's  Dream,  ••Lohensrui   

Mrs.  .Mab>!lle  Dadniiin-K\  oi . 
ejection.  "Le  Donne  '  iiri    .  ' 
Smtasie  for  violin,  "f^ 

William  I  i 


35  '"inutcrk  Sav-  ^/  ,  K^P*"*  more 
•he  meals  of  theda?     i     t'  '"''""'Ing 
<'are   to    have  ^^^.^    '  «n<l  I  la 

enough.    If  I  fi,„    ,,  and    flcan,  that 

>ody  else  do  U    anrt  ll».*"''f-  ""^  "O" 

all  is  to  ea?  Min^  i'""  ^.eat  security 
hat  Intoxiom  s""^'  "'-'"X  "othln.- 


fu 

who  dTinlis 
beast. 


he  is   drunk  19  quite  a 


average,  I 
spent  more  than 

III  I 

"holcs.nne"  and"  /i'*^"  vlc^tuals! 
enough.    If  I  find  It  >,  '» 

.for  my  appetti"    r  ^u,  Y,  '''f         too  coar.,e 
body  else  do  it'  and  ll».*"''f-  »<""«- 
'grather  keennes,  ^^..l^Vl".  '"^  appptstc 
of  all  is  to  eat  1   ... 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Don  G 
vannl,"  Mr.  Weingartner  conducted. 

Don  Giovanni  Mr.  Blanchart 

f!  ("omniendatore  Mr.  Marttone.'s 

Donna  .-Vnna  ■  Miss  Do.'^tinn 

Don  Ottavo  Mr.  McCormack 

a  golden  Ponna  Elvira.  Miss  Amsden 

youth 

tempted  him? 

D»ll  and  Rica 
Panitlia  and  Kabah 
Mutton  Pnlao  and  KSfta.Curr 
Jataboe 

ar^  *  ts'^"""^  what  kababs  (or  kaboba)  ' '"^'^^ hero,  for  the  physicians  at- 
e.    .onie  years  ago  they  were  served   tending  him  did  not  think  it  tvouW  be 


Morris  £>ance,  from  "Henry  VIII."  German 

THURSDAY.  H  P.  M. 
7»well  gfhool.  Jamiilra  Plain. 

Ov.>rfiire,  tJheVHi  Bronze"  Auber 

I'rf'lude.     ••Eve"    (for    solo    violin  ajid 

striuga)  Masai-net 

"O  Promise  of  a  .loy  nivlne"  Massenet 

.Mrs.  I''rancls  Kiveinan. 

S*^li'ftion  from  "Lohengrin"  Warner 

Alli-grctio  ami  (Inalc  from  Concerto'in  A 

minor  for  'oello  Salnt-Saens 

Milo  M.  OoMsielu. 

.'<nronnJi>  Drdla 

\'ooal  selections. 

■  TIs  You  1  Love"  O'Shea 

"Dou  t  Care"  ,D«ubert 

Mrs.  Freeman. 

Slavonic  Danre  Dvorak 

FRIDAY.  8  P.  M. 
South  Boston  High  School. 
Moderalo  assnl   from    Trio    In     B  flat. 

op.   Rublnstola 

MISR  Mary  H.  Sbeedy.  Win.  Howard,  Mllo  M. 
Goldstein. 

Song  3 :  ■ 

••The  Frontiersman"  Hayes 

'  I  Know  a  Lovely  Garden'^  D'Hardclot 

"Invictus-  Huhn 

Charles  D.  MoCrirthy.  Jr. 

I'nnlasic  Capricp  for  violin   Dp  npiio: 

Mr.  Ho\v:U(l. 

'i'rio.  jtpvi'ric  '"iCxtase"  (>anno 

Trio,    fsppenade  Drd'a 

Sclo  for  violouccllo.  '■ICol  Xidrcl"  Bnich 

Mr.  GoMstoiu. 

Soni!:s : 

"1  Fear  No  Foe"  Pinssuli 

'  'Obst  I  na  tion  "  Kon  toun  i  1  les 

"While  SfUllnels^'..,  Woodtorde-Finden 

Mr.  McCalthy. 
Trio  in  F  major,  ep.  10,  Allesro  giazlo.w 

,  ,  Jadauobn 
Finale. 


lied  ni.v  atteiillon  to  tin?  f.nct  that  the 
ston  Directory  of  1S39  located  FIo«  Al- 
j  y  as  running  from  No.  60  State  Street 
to  Market  squaie,  -.vhich  would  agree^ 
with  tile  present  Change  avenue,  th»i 
name  belTig  clianged  aometlme  before 
1845.  The  same  Directory  locates  the 
passage  running  from  No;  20  State  street 
.IS  Wilson's  I..ane,  named  from  John  Wil- 
son, who  lived  at  the  Statf  street  end 
and  was  the  owner  of  the  land  through 
which  it  ran. 

I  call  the  attention  of  "Baize"  to  the 
matter  and  think  a  look  at  the  above 
quoted  Directory  will  verify  my  state- 
ment. I  feel  sure  that  he  wants  only 
the  truth.  R.  B.  WALKER. 

Boston,  Feb.  11. 

Mr.  Walker's  letter  has  already  been 
partly  answered  In  this  column.  Wil- 
son's Lano  ran  from  King  (now  State) 
to  Dock  Square.  Named  Crooked  Lane 
by  the  town  In  170S,  the  lane  was  called 
Wilson's  in  1712.  Devonshire  street  was 
extended  through  Wilson's  Lane  to 
^Dock  Square  in  1872. 

Just  Criticism.  < 

As  the  World  Wags:  - 

I  cannot  say  which  Is  the  true  ver- 
sion  of    "Muldoon,"    but   every  Irish- 
man knows  that  neither  Muldoon  nor 
any  other  Irishman  ever  said  "swate"  for 
sweet,  "Btrate"  for  street,  or  "mate"  for 
meet.   If  he  pronounces  reason  "raison," 
which  he  is  apt  to,  ho  will  also  call  sea- 
son ••saison"  and  will  not  make  "sea" 
rhyme  with  "degree."  because  he  pro- 
1  nounces  it  "say,"  and  he  does  so  because 
1  In  the  13th  century  when  English  was  In- 
troduced Into  Ireland,  that  was,  acoord- 
1  Ing    to    Richard    Grant    White,  the 
I  proper  English  pronunciation.    It  woUld 
be  a  "grand"   thing  for  Irish  ears  If 
writers    would    leave    the    writing  of 
Irish-English  to  Irishmen.  PAT. 
Boston,  Feb.  10. 


SCHTJMANN-HEINK  SINQ8 


'Haensel  und 


Hot  from  India. 

.nr"i^dvic?';rYo:n°'v'^^-^^  ^-^^"^  - 

"00k,  a  lamp  to  the 'feet'of  ingen°uous  Didur 

But  would   not  tl.io     "'Kf"ti°"S  Masetto  Mr.  Tavecchia 

_    _*ouia  not  tins  meal  have  prllna.  ,  Miss  Nie4.sen 

1  The  performance  last  night  gave  pleas- 
ure to  a  large  audlenbe.  although  Mr. 
Marooux  did  not  take  the  part  of  the 


Per. 
It  is  a 
"In  so- 


ls ab- 
add  a 


bans  t^^^^'^""^  ^^^"^  restaurant 
haps  they  are  now  served  there 
icmg  time  since  we  have  been' 

H^re'ls' a  %  ^"^^  t^nknown  to  us. 
of  U   nu?  hV^'  ^  pound 

with  t^V  *°  *  P'"t  of  boiling  water 
with   two  cloves.    Boll   up  until   a u  t e 

sorbed  ^"  the  water 

sorbed:   then  drain   it  off  and 

a  ^oIh  "P'  ^"<^  simmer  it  In 

minuses  rt "^f"?.  '"^^'t*  for  10 
minutes.  It  should  be  served  with  a 
dish  Of  wen-cooked  rice,  each  grlln  be- 
Dall'*  A^nn'*  ^"'^  But  what  is 

Pavath^"  w  "^n^""  ^^'^^"^'  -"^""a  and 
paiatha?  Vte  all  remember  the  disap- 
pmntment  of  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  when 
she  tasted  a  chili,  thinking  it  would  coo" 
ner  tongue,  burned  by 
With  curry. 


some  mixture 


jr         IVIuldoon's  Invitation. 

I*  the  World  Wags: 

am  surprised  and  grieved  that  no 
of  your  contributors  has  been  able 
quote  correctly  the  lines  of  "Mul- 
n.  the  Solid  Man."  Note  the  second 
TM,  }\1  <="°'""s:    "I'll  get  ye  drunk 
I  II  fill  yer  can."    Why  fill  a  man's 
when  he  Is  drunk?    This  was  be- 
re  the  sport  of  "rushing  the  can"  had 
come  popular  (under  that  name)  and 
— -gests  a  deplorable  waste  of  effort 
I  material. 

ow  much  better  the  line  reads  as 
llshed:  "I'U  set  ye  down,  and  I'll 
yer  can."  Taken  either  as  a  threat 
promise,  it  suggests  the  undertak- 
of  a  serious  affair  in  a  manner  at 
-  btisiness  like,  comfortable,  and 
ihed  I  heard  this  and  "Paddy  i 
y  s  Qarf'  manfully  suns  by  Hank  1 
te  (blackface  was  more  In  his  line) 
summer  afternoon  when  ■  the  fish' 
ceased  biting.  I 
d  was  It  Dan  Rice,  or  his  grand-  ' 
sr,    whoj  introduced    circus  going 

ericans  to  the  heavy  coster  song, 
hoa  Emma'".'  I  am  an  elderly  man 
family  and  have  but  a  liazy  recol- 
lon  of  "Malone's  at  the  Back  of  the 

LYSANDER  HOWLETT 
Jston,  Feb.  10. 

'addy  Duffy's  Cart"  was  one  of  the 
•rigan  songs  and  the  tune  was  writ- 
by  Dave  Braliam. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Hy  lord,  you  had  better  don  your 
et  pants,  if  you  go  to  court  tod'ay."  ; 
My  adored  Leonora.';  answered  the' 
imendatore,  •■give  me  the  lower  part 
ny  suit  of  malL  The  King  frowned 
me  yesterday,  and  a  De  Guzman  must 
be  woiyided  In  his  susceptibilities." 

In  Lanes  He  Would  Linger." 

the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald  issue  of  Feb.  8,  "Baize" 
ke  of  Flag  Alley  as  being  wiped  out 
xistence  by  the  extension  of  Devon- 
e  street  to  Adams  square. 

speakinff  ahniit-4t  with  a  friend,  he 


prudent  for  him  to  sing. 

Mr.  Blanchart  Is  a  singer  of  great  ex- 
perience. He  delivered  the  recitatives 
with  the  fitting  cleainess  and  empltasis, 
save  cliaracter  to  the  song,  and  acted 
with  spirit  and  humor.  His  stage  busi- 
ness showed  acquaintance  with  the  tra- 
ditions. As  he  had  not  taken  the  part! 
for  many  years,  his  performance,  v/hich 
]  was  appreciated  by  the  audience,  was 

the  more  creditable.  ■  ; 
I     Mozart's  music  was  rsenerally  better 
I  sung  than  on  the  flrat  night.    On  that 
I  night  the  lienors  were  borne  away  by 
Mr.  McCormack  and  Miss  Nielsen.  They 
again  were  excellent.    Miss  Nielsen  well 
deserved   the   long  continued  applause 
after  her  performance  of  "Batti,  battl," 
and  Mr.  McCormack  was  recalled  sev- 
eral  times   after   "II  ]^Iio   Tesoro"  in 
which  the  singer  showed  his  command 
of  breath,  his  fine  legato,  and  pure  qual- 
ity of  voice. 

Miss  Distinn  was  'more  herself.  Her 
performance  of  *he  florid  aria  was  a 
S  memorable  exhibition  of  tlie  grand  stylo, 
j'here  was  the  long  melodic  line,  the 
povfect  phrasing,  the  classical  repose 
demanded  by  Mozart's  music.  And  for 
once  tiie  florid  passages  in  the  second 
set  tion  of  the  air  seemed  indispensable 
una  not  a  composer's  sacrifice  of  taste 
for  the  benefit  of  a  prima  donna. 

Miss  Amsden  Is  already  more  at  ease 
in  the  trying  part  of  Donna,  Elvira.  Her 
singing  v/as  less  spasmodic.  less  forced, 
ana,  the  natural  beauty  of  her  middle 
register  was  fully  disclosed.  Donna  El- 
vira is  too  often  a  whining,  lachrymose 
ori  ature  who  bores  the  audience  as  well 
a.s  Don  Giovanni.  Miss  Amsden  played 
the  part  with  a  quiet  dignity  that  was 
unaffected. 

Mr.  Didur  was  41  sufficiently  amusing 
Leporello,  and  Mr.  Tavecehla's  Masetto 
Vf^.t  entertaining. 

It  i.s  a  pity  that  Mr.  Mardones  as  a 
stone  man  does  not  sit  on  the  stone 
horse.     His   music   In   the^  churchyard 
would  be  more  effecti^-e. '  As  it  is  sung 
behind  the  scenes  with  the  accompani- 
ment behind  the  scenes,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  remoteness.    The  terror  of  I>epo- 
J  rello  and  the  bravado  of  Don  Giovanni 
I  arc.  therefore,  less  convincing. 
1     Mr.  Weingartner  again  conducted  in  a 
I  ma.'sterly  mannei-  with  a  i-everence  for 
t  Mozart's  score  that  was  not  obsequious. 
I     In  the  review  of  ''Tristan  and  Isolde" 
]  published   In  The   Herald  of  Tuesday, 
I   >  ritten  by  another  liand.  the  statement 
1  was  made  that  Mine.  Fiemstad  was  sub- 
!  stituted  for  Mme.  Salizman-Stevens,  as 
oiiginally    announced.     Thi.=;  statement 
1  was   erroneous.    The  management  did 
[  not   announce   Mme.  Saltzman-Stevens 
for  Monday  night,  and  The  Herald  never 
I  said  that  sHe  would  take  the  part  of 
I  Isolde  on  that  night.  _    _  ^ 


Last  Appearance 

Gretel.' 

BOSTON  OPER.\  II'  1  i.  Iiimipfr- 
(linck's  "Haensel  und  (irctel"  and  Uie 
f;r.st  net  of  pellbes's  "Coppella." 

•  ./Cf<  .r  Mr.  HIn.'iliiw 

..'£.T.:,....^r.   -MiM  Robeson 

MlM  Swarti 


79 


.Mil 


.Miss  PU-lKT 
Scbiimann-ni'lnk 
.  Mme,  Di'-f^icy 
 Ml"*  Shsirlow 


Ii'r  Mniiftperhf'XO.. . 
y  I  Mii„inenn:'licii.  ...  . 

Ilium  leniiflvii  

Mine.  Schutnann-Heiiik's  greatness  as 
a  singar  exceeds  by  hiii  little  her  splen- 
did ability  as  an  actress,  and  in  the 
performance  of  yesterday  afternoon,  !n- 
usmuch  as  the  role  of  the  Witch  does 
not  offer  vocal  opportunlticK  of  epic 
proportions,  it  was  perhaps  as  ^.n  act- 
ress thai  she  jvas  most  interesting.  In 
both  singing  and  acting  she  delighted 

'an  enthusiastic  audience,  wliich  would 
undoubtedly  "nave  been  much  larger  had 
not  the  opera  already  be»'n  siven  several 
times  this  season  at  regular  subscrip- 
tion performances.  , 

,    It  would  be  dltficult  to  sugsi<Bst  any 

I  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  cast  of 
,psterdav's  performantv  except  possibly 
ill  the  part  of  the  Mttl:.sr,  which  would 
liavc-  been  more  effective  had  its  cotr:lc 
piwsibilities  been  more  fiilly  developed. 
.Miss  Swartz  and  Miss  Fishf  r  as  Haensel 
and  Gretel  are  charming  in  their  i-e- 
speclive  roles.  Miss  Fisher  is  a  spright- 
ly and  Captivating  Gretel,  Miss  Swartz 
a  really  convincing  and  manly  Haensel. 
albeit  a  gentle  one,  and  both  have  im- 
bued their  characterizations  with  the 
.spirit  of  childhood  to  an  unusual  degree. 
It  IS  hard  to  imagine  these  parts  mora 
perfectly  play«d  and  they  are  also  dc- 
l;;;htfully  sunff.  Mr.  Hinshaw's  singing 
of  the  cheerful  music  of  Peter  was 
plet'-sing  and  his  perfoi-nance  was  in  ev- 
eiy  way  satisfactory.  The  minor  parts 
iv.  ere  well  taken. 

When,  therefore.  Mme.  Sciiumann- 
Hcink  stuck  her  head  out  of  the  door  of 
the  gingerbread  house  in  the  final  scene, 
she  was  the  last  to  appear  in  a  cast  of 
unusual  excellence,  and  her  perform- 
ance was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  series 
of  excellent  characterizations  that  had 
come  before.  -  She  wa.s  a  marvellous 
witch.  How  awesome  that  first  gllmp.?e 
of  her  wicked  smile!  The  great  eyes,  the 
horrid,  hooked  nose,  tlie  huge  mouth, 
tliat  seemed  to  extend  from  ear  to  ear 
when  she  uttered  her  raucous  laugh, 
and  those  dreadfully  prehensile  hands, 
all  combined  to  produce  a  witch  iit  to 
terrify  the  hardiest  soul.  And  so  it  was 
with  mingled  satisfaction  and  regret 
that  we  saw  her  bundled  into  the  fur- 
nace at  last; 

Scenieally  the  production,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  dream  tableaux,  was  inde- 
scribably beautiful.  Seldom  is  one  priv- 
ileged to  see  a  stage  setting  so  full  of 
illusion  and  .charm,  so  saturated  with 
the  atmosphere  of  romance,  as  the  for- 
est setting  of  the  second  scene,  and  yet 
at  its  close,  prepared  only  by  the  falling 
of  an  ominous  gauze  curtain,  the  audi- 
ence Is  subjected  to  the  sight  of  one  of 
the  most  appalling  displays  of  tawdry 
incongruity  that  ever  sprang  from  the 
mind  of  man.  No  No.  4  one-night  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  company  of  the  seventies 
ever  displayed  "Little  Eva"  In  a  more 
hideous  entourage  of  heavenly  humbug 
than  is  here  contrived. 

Mr.  Capiet  conducted  "Hansel  and 
Gretel"  delightfully.  In  "Coppelia"  Mr. 
Strony  conducted  and  Miss  Galll  danced 
the  part  of  Swanilda. 
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February. 


From  Perlgord  to  Puris  there's  a  path 
Brlsihtenod  bv  truffles— illamond.'*  culinary; 
Thoiigli  now  with  game  our  feasts  we  may 
not  vavy. 

Y'ct  a  ilellelous  flavor  widgeon  liatli, 
And  wo  mav  And  a  pli"n.s.int  atterra;U'ii 

'J"o"  cheer  tlie  telirlle  day.s  of  r«bTnary. 

1.0.    now   flies  Bicker,   and  tie  troyt  g:iw3 
wary; 

Kow    excellent    are    goslings,    plnnip.  tliougu 
ratlie. 

And  I  maintain  a  moilernte  man  can  dine, 
'Fiough  epicures  fastidious  may  demur, 
il  of  plain  dinner.-;  nni  «  hearty  loveii 

On  fresh-oaught  trout  (Sautcrne  sbould  be  the 
wlnei 

A  few  lamb  eutlets  served  wltlt  ciicumbei', 
And,  last  of  all,  a  brace  of  golden  pIov«r. 


A  Simple  Meal. 

Mortimer  Collins  wrote  this  sonnet  to 
February  and  its  delicacies  In  England 
13  years  ago.  Mr.  Frank  Schloesser 
quoting  it  remarked;  "Our  wants  are 
more  and  our  appetite  less  than  43'years 
ago.  Why?" 

In  the  same  article,  "Hors  d'Oeuvre," 
published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
Feb.  1,  Mr.  Sc^oesser  commended  this ' 
"little  home  dinner,  cooked  by  a  com- 
petent, but  not  excessively  expensive, 
woman  cook."     He   praised  it   for  Its 
"clever,  simple  composition  and  excel- 
lent execution."    And  here  Is  his  Idea 
of  a  "little  home  dinner." 
1    Six  oysters  each  on  tlie  deep  shell, 
(clear  soup,  fried  smelts  with  shredded 
I  lemon  sauce,    saddle    of    Welsh  lamb 
I  with  mint  jelly,  Jersej    marbled  pota- 
'  toes,    asparagus    sprue,  turkey-poult, 
celei'iac  salad,  -brown  bread  and  but- 
ter pudding,  Wensleydale  cheese,  ancho- 
vies on  toast.    "Observe  there  is  not  a 
French  ^otd  in  the  •program,  and  each 
dish  hacUbeen  carefully  chosen,  bought 
and  cqcd$)|,  not  ordered  wholesale  from 
the  stores.'' 

What  ^  "asparagus  sprue"?  The  only 
sprue  we  know  is  the  p.nssage  through 
which  mttal  is  poured  into  mould.  And 
is  "eeleriac  salad"  thr  -me  as  our 
■  Id  friend  celery  salaf 


Frank  Schloesser. 

The  article  from  which  we  quote  was 
written  by  Mr.  Schloesser  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Jan.  29.    Inasmuch  as  we  have  often 
quoted  from  his  entertaining  series  of 
efsays  on  gastronomic  subjects,  a  few 
words  about  the  author  may  Interest 
the  readers  of  this  column.    He  was  a 
son  of  Adolph  Scliloesser,  music  teacher 
land  composer,  and  his  brother.  Paul,  is 
;  a   member  of  the  London   Stock  Ex- 
I  change.    Frank  made  a  fortune  in  the 
i  diamond  excitement  at  Kimberley,  but 
;  lost  the  greater  part  of  it  during  the 
I  Soutii  African  war.   Early  in  life  he  wa« 
j  familiar   with     Lortdon   Bohemia  and 
knew  intimately  many  famous  authors. 
I  His    conversational    powers  made  him 
i  welcome;  he  was  an  autnorlly  on  games 
(of  strength  and  skill;  but  he  was  singu- 
larly learned  In  the  literature  of  cook- 
ery.    His   library   of  gastronomy   was ' 
celebrated.     He   wrote     regularly  for 
Journals,   and  his  books  "The  Greedy 
Hook"  and   "The  Cult  of  Uie  Chafing 
Dish"  one  valued  by  amateurs  of  cook- 
ery and  lovers  of  wit.    Th<"  Pail  Mall 
Gazette  paid  this  tribute  to  him:  "With 
his  colleagues  there  remains  the  vivid 
recollection  of  a  charming  personality, 
endowed  with  many  gifts  and  the  best 
social  attributes,  and  blending"  a  wide 
experience   of   travel,    Ijondon  society, 
and  the  arts  into  the  essence  and  fibre 
of  an  alert  and  cultured  mind." 


Bygone  Years.  . 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  and  am  very  much  In- 
terested In  the  letters  that  have  ap- 
peared In  The  Herald  from  time  to 
time  relating  to  old  times  in  Bos- 
ton, chiefly  so  concerning  theatrical 
news.  Your  calling  for  the  words  of 
old  songs  has  brought  to  my  mind 
Morris  Bros.,  Pell  &  Trowbridge's  Opera 
House,  then  on  Washington  street  oppo. 
site  the  Old  South  Church.  Who  of  the 
old  boys  cannot  remember  sitting  in  one 
of  the  armchairs  way  down  front  Inside 
the  rail  on  a-Saturday  evening,  placing 
your  hat  on  the  stage  in  the  corner  »nC 
seeing  it  disappear  when  the  carpet  was 
pulled  in  for  the  next  act  to  be  brought 
out?  The  hat  was  afterward  given  ic 
you  by  a  black-faced  man  with  a  mouth 
three  feet  across  (more  or  less).  I  par- 
ticularly remember  the  act  at  the  ci'se 
of  the  fir^t  part  called  "A  Trip  Round 
the  World."  We  were  supposed  to  fol- 
low the  company  in  its  journey  from 
Boston  to  various  places  in  Europe. 
.Songs  were  sung  as  every  country  Avas 
visited.  On  the  voyage  across  the  whole 
company  was  attacked  wlth.mal  de  mer. 
Billy  Morris,  he  of  the  enormous  mus- 
tache, was  the  one  tliat  suffered  the 
most.  On  approaching  Ireland  "Beau- 
tiful Isle  of  the  Sea"  was  sung. 
Beautiful  Isle  of  tlie  Sen, 
Home  erer  dear  unto  nje 
I  were  the  first  lines.  Can  any  one  recall 
'  the  woids  of  the  whole  song?  It  is 
pleasant  for  me  to  remember  that  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  Joseph  Trowbridge's 
life  he  was  my  neighbor.  He  was  a  very 
genial  and  sociable  friend  and  we  often 
talked  over  old  limes  way  back  in  the 
Sixties.  He  would  often  sing  for  me 
"The  Old  Sexton,"  but  not  with  the  vim 
of  his  earlier  years. 

Truly,  those  old  days  were  happy  days 
when  Dover  street  was  the  End  of  the 
World.  L  .  /EET  MEMORIES. 

Groton,  Feb.  10. 

Our  correspondent  does  not  quote  the 
first  lines  correctly.  They  run  as  follows: 
Beautiful  Isle  of  tie  Seal 
Smile  on  the  brow  of  the  waters. 
"Home  ever  dear  unto  me"  Is  the  10th 
line  and  comes  after  "Land  of  the  True 
and  the  ©Id."  The  words  are  by  George 
Cooper  and  the  music  by  J.  R.  Thomas. 
The  song  Is  easily  obtained. 
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HOFFMANN  QUARTET 

GIVES  SECOND  CONCERT 

The  Hoffmann  Quartett,  J.  Hoffman. 
A.  Bak,  violins;  K.  Rlssland,  viola,  and 
C.  Barth,  violoncello,  gave  Its  second 
concert  of  this  season  last  evening  at 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Beethoven,  quartet,  op.  is. 
No.  4,  C  minor,  Liodow,  Fuga;  WolfJ. 
Iltallan  Serenade;  Schumann,  quartet, 
op.  41,  No.  3,  A  major.  The  program  was 
Interesting  and  well  contrasted,  while 
the  skilled  musicianship  displayed  by 
the  quartet  gave  much  pleasure  to  a 
[large  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  Herald  takes  pleasure  In  pub-  j 
llshing  this  morning  a  chapter  from  the 
"Confessions  of  a  SenslUve  Soul  In  Har-  | 
mony  with  the  Universe  and  Itself."    As  , 
our  readers  know,  the  Persian  poets  ex- 
pressed religious  mysticism  by  praising 
taverns  and  their  contents.     The  pro- 
hibitionist should  search  for  symbolllsm 
in  the  article  that  follows.    It  Is  written 
by  an  elderlv  gentleman  of  a'ostemlnous, 
almost  ascetic  life,  who,  however,  once 
confessed  to  us  that  he  is  passionately 
addicted  to  soda  lemonade. 


In  IVlany  Cities. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Your  Intelligent  interest  In  what 
cems  bibulous  man  prompt?  me  to 
you  this  hasty  sketch  of  ir-y  lUg 
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investlgatKM*  Into'thB  Amerlcaii  bar- 
room. ,  , 
While  yet  of  extremely  tender  years  I 
left  my  reverend  faHi'^r  at  the  Presby 
terlan  Board  of  Pubiioatlnn  In  Philadel- 
phia negotiating  for  a  .selection  of  prop- 
crlv  impressive  tracL^  addressed  to  thr 
unconverted,  and  dodged  Into  a  gilded 
drlnltery  of  Chestnut  street.  Thei-4  I 
had  my  first  slierry  cobbler,  and  so  de- 
l<-hted  was  my  undiscrlminatlng  youtli- 
f'ul  palate  with  the  sweet  poison  thai  J 
astonished  the  barkeeper  by  'nstant  > 
'  ordering  and  drinlclns  another.  Since 
'  then  I  have  pursued  my  studies  through , 
more  than  40  years  in  majiy  cities,  as  . 
Pittsburgh  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  (a 
neighboring  city  of  Ohio  ^^ere  I  first 
knew  native  wine  and  the  German 
Welnstube),  Baltimore,  Wilmington. 
Philadelphia.  Lancaster  (a  German  city 
of  Pennsylvania),  New  York,  several  of 
the  towns  in  Connecticut  suffering  under  | 
Ineffectual  but  offensive  prohibitory  laws. , 
;  Worcester,  Lawrence,  and  finally  Boston. 

Superior  Boston. 

My    comparatively    short  residence 
here  has  enabled  me  to  study  only  -50 , 
of  the  city's  1000  saloons,  but  Boston! 
has  so  much  of  interest  that  I  hope  to 
.ive  It  a  volume  to  iUielf,  aa  I  shall  the 
10,000  saloons  of  Ne'^?  Tork,  in  a  work 
upon   the   public  drink   service   ^  ^11 
lands.     Meanwhile,  let  me  pay  tribute 
to  the  charm  of  the  best  Boston  bar- 
rooms, and  especially  to  the  warriors 
statesmen,  sages  and  saints  who  have 
foregone  what  some  may  think  their 
1  ieher  functions  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
I  thiir  fellow-men.     For  all  the  virtues 
and  graces,  commend  me  to  Bostons 
hundred  best  barkeepers.    A  few  cosey 
I  anS  secret  resorts  where  drink  Is  served  | 
ion  Sunday  have  also  deeply  J^oved  me. 
'  though  I  have  thought  the  charge  high  ^ 
for  the  property  sandwich  and  wear  and 
tear    of    the    barkeeper's  conscience 
Above  all.  I  have  been  pleased  with  a, 
fwo-story     barroom,     where  soothing: 
stout  is  served  In  a  seemly  e'fj; 
Irishman  of  unapproached  charm.  The 
tonography  of  the  town  at  this  point 
>  permits  entrance  to  the  ^rlnkery  at  one 
level  on  one  street,  at      1°""  'evel  on 
another,  and  a  providentially  placed  in- 
ner stairway  provides  a  hasty  means  of 
Secape  to  the  thirsty  who  <Jl«coyw  [he 
approach  of  bores,  spongea  or  collecting 
aients  by  the  outside  door.    Too  much 
cfnnot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  charm 
and  convenience  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment.    I  hear  that  there  are  at  least 
two  s«th  barrooms^ln^town^^^^g^^ 

Boston,  Feb.  12- 

An  Antidote. 

The  choir  will  now  sing  the  first  verse 
of  a  poem  that  was  in  the  readmg  book 
of  our  happy  childhood. 
CI  walnr  for  roe,  O  water  for  me. 
And  wine  rnr  the  tremulons  debauchMl 
W»ler  cooleth  tlic  brow   aJid  It  cooletb  the 

Ana'maketli  the  f»tnt  tfne  strong  ««•!». 

Information  Wanted. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Could  any  of  your  readers  Inform  me 
where  the  late  John  O.  Cutler,  the  cele- 
brated proprietor  of  the  Sea  View  House 
at  Hampton  Beach,  N.  H.,  got  the  nlck- 

Iname  of  "Bungle"?    One  of  our  local 
papers  caleld  him  "Bunkle"  In  last  Sun- 

I  dt"'8  account  of  his  death,  but  I  always 

!  hf  iird  him  spoken  of  as  "Bungle"  Cutler. 

1    Boston,  Feb.l2.     H.  V.  LAWRENCE. 


Lendvai's  New  Symphony  Given 
American  Premier  Proves 
Disappointing. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  15th  public  rehearsal  at  the  Bos- 
tr  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yesr 
y  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall. 
D,  Muck  conductea.  Mr.  Max  Pauer. 
the  pianist,  pl^ed  for  the  first  time 
Jn  Boston.    The  jrogram  was  aa  fol- 


In  Old  New  York. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  a  verse  with  chorus  of  a 
BOng  of  the  Sixties  that  Nelse  Seymour 
Bang.     What   kind    of    a    drink  waa 

"booshee"  or  "boshee"? 

The  King  he  made  a  chief  of  me, 

He  called  me  Kero-Klro-Ke«; 

,-^nd  we  got  druDg  aa  drunk  could  d« 

And  ever>-  night  drank  strooe  bo«n»e- 
Swonpa- tonga,  hokeo-pokee, 
Hlngeree-shlngeree.  soke»-mokeel 
I  cot  wrecked  la  Ko-Bottom  l»y, 
AU  In  the  Tonga  Islands.       j    D  K. 

Boston.  Feb.  12.  i 

Nelse  Seymour !  We  knew  him  well, 
Horatio.  It  was  In  the  late  sixties  when 
he  was  one  of  Dan  Bryant's  minstrels 
at  the  little  14th  street  theatre  In  New 
Tork.  In  those  days  the  second  part  of 
the  minstrel  show  was  an  operatlo 
burlesque,  and  we  shall  never  forget , 
the  prodigiously  tall  and  lanky  Sey- 
mour   sjs    Duke    Alfonso    In  "Luorela 

'(.rgla."  A  ballad  singer,  one  Dempster, 
uh  a.  rweet  voice,  wus  the  Gennaxo. 
I  That  was  the  time  when  Hogan  an* 
I  Hugrhes  were  singing  and  dancing  "Tha 
'  Grecian  Bend."  Unsworth  waa  an  en4 
,  roan.  Then  there  was  the  great  RIcardo. 
That  season  Tostee  was  singing  in  "L* 
I  Grande  Duchesse"  with  Aujao,  the 
I  tenor,  and  Lydla  Thompson's  troupe  of 
(British  Blondes  was  playing  In  "Ixlon 

at  Wood's  Museum.  Carlotta  Pattl 
I  made  one  of  her  few  appearances  In 
1  opera  that  season  as  the  Queen  of  Night 

in  "The  Magic  Flute"  at  the  Academy 

of  Mueio.    At  Brown's  Chop  House  you 

drank  ale  out  of  a  toby  and  cheese  waa 
I  grated  especially  for  your  ordered  rabbit, 

not  forked  and  spooned  out  of  a  bottle. 

stale   and    stringy    stuff.     The  world 

•verv  well  then. 

As  for  "boshee."    We  have  written  to 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.   S 


lows:  ,       •    •  -t! 

Symphony  In  D  maisr.  «a>.  10  

A  "Fauat"  overture.  ■  •„ 

^nccrtl  NO.  1.  G  major,  for  ^^^'^^^^^^ 

op.  2-0....  n^orak 

"''i''^;ldtki'r  \-y"mphony- '  Was"  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  this  coimtry.  ine 
composer,  bom  at  Budapest,  and  now  In 
his  31st  year,  was  a  pupil  of  Hans  I^es- 
sler,  and  studied  for  .a  time  with  Puc- 
2lnl  in  Milan.  Tl.o  symphony  waf  Pro- 
duced at  Bonn,  in  November,  1909.  A. 
revised  version  was  performed  at  Dantzlc 

•We  know  Koessler  in  Boston  by  a 
tedious  set  of  orchestral  variaUons  per- 
formed here  11  years  ago,  in  which  the 
composor  endeavored  to  portray  in  music 
his  first  meeting  with  Johannes  Brahms 
In  Hungary,  Brahms  as  a  friend,  Brahms 
as  a  lover  of  children,  Brahms  as  a 
friend  of  nature  and  a  humorist,  and 
the  example  given  by  Brahms  for  emula- 
tion. \ny  man  that  would  attempt  to  do 
all  this  in  music  is  evidently  not  a  safe 
teacher  of  the  young. 

When  this  symphony  was  first 
brought  out  the  .four  movements  _  bore 
titles:  "Invocation,"  "Fantasie."  "Nae- 
nle,"  "Bacha«al."  "Naenie,"  as 
Brahms's  composition  of  the  same  name 
for  chorus  and  orcliestra,  was  inspired , 
by  Schiller's  poem.  We  are  Informed 
that  there  was  a  descriptive  program 
note  for  the  audience  at  Bonn,  but  In 
the  published  score  the  movements  are 
not  entitled  and  there  is  no  hint  at  a 
program.  The  symphony  Is  unusual  In 
this :  the  first  movement  Is  an  Andaiite 
Religioso,  and  after  the  lively  second 
movement,  there  Is  another  "slow" 
movement. 

The  music  as  a  whole  Is  disappoint- 
ing. No  one  of  the  movements  has  a 
decided  outline,  nor  is  there  any  ex- 
ample of  vived  Impressionism.  The 
structure  of  the  first  movement  Is 
shadowy  and  in  no  one  of  the  three 
that  follow  is  there  a  firm  and  sub- 
stantial design.  The  vein  of  melodic- 
Invention  1.S  not  rich.  The  chief  motives 
seldom  have  a  decided  profile,  nor  Is 
there  the  pleasing  vagueness  due  to 
charming  coloring  and  subtle  hints  and 
suggestions.  The  instrumentation,  as  a 
rule,  is  drab,  clumsy,  monotonous.  The 
third  movement  Is  the  one  least  open 
to  this  reproach,  as  it  has  certain  pages : 
colored  in  an  original  and  interesting  \ 
j  manner,  so  that  there  1^  a  poeUc  Im- 
I  pression. 

There  are  a  few  effective  climaxes  In 
1    which  the  organ  is  an  important  factor. 
!    Lendvai    unfortunately    overworks  the 
sonorous   climax   followed  immediately 
by  a  piano  or  pianissimo  effect.  Mr. 
■Kobert  SIueller-Hartmann,  in  an  anaJy. 
•eis  of  the  symphony,  says  that  Lendvai 
in  his  Finale  is  "grotesquely  comical"; 
•that  there-^-are  rhythmic  surprises;  and 
bp  .speaks  of  wit  and  humor  charac- 
terizing the  movement.    The  rhj-thmio 
surprises  seem  forced.    As  for  wit  and 
humor,  the  Finale  Is  about  as  amusing 
as  a  railway  accident.  Everything  seems 
labored,  manufactured.    There  Is  little 
suggestion  of  unconfined  joy  and  bac- 
chanalian spirit. 

The  difficulties  in  performance — tax- 
ing entrances  and  rhythmic  changes — 
are  great.  The  symphony  was  well 
played,  as  was  Wagner's  overture  after 
the  opening,  in  which  the  phrase  for  the 
bass  tuba  was  not  clearly  defined.  The 
virtuoso  qualities  of  the  orchestra  were 
more  fully  displayed  In  the  brilliant  per- 
formance of  Dvorak's  "Carnival." 

Mendelssohn's  concerto  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  at  these  concerts — once  in 
S2  seasons.    J.  L.  Hatton  waa  the  first  j 
to  play  It  here.  In  1S48.    After'  that  it 
was  played  in  orchestral  concerts — -The- 
odore Thomas's,   and   concerts   of  the. 
■  Harvard  Musical  Association,  by  sev-| 
cral  pianists,  of  whom  Anna  Mehlig  wa^; 
probably  the  most  celebrated.  No  doubt 
the  fact  that  the  concerto  was  a  favor- 
ite piece  of  pedagogues,  and  was  often 
heard  at  g'raduation  exercises,  deterred 
some  pianists  from  including  it  in  their 
repertoire.      The   wonder   Is  that  Mr., 
Pauer  should  have  wished  to  appear  In 
New  Tork  and  Boston  as  a  player  ofi 
this  vapid  concerto  with  its  Insignlfl-j 
cant    first    movement.    Its  sentlpaental 
Andante  and  its  tinkling  rondo.  j 
For  Mr.  Pauer  Is  a  pianist  of  high  ana 
indisputable    attainments.     He  played 
with  amazing  fluency.    His  touch  waa 
agreeable.    The  delicate  and  rapid  pass-, 
ages  were  distinct  and  crystalline.  Hla 
phrasing  was  tasteful  and  elegant  an4 
In  the  Andante  he  did  his  best  to  saval 
the  music  from  the  reproach  of  watery^^ 
:  eyed     sentimentallsm.     The  concerto, 
superficial  In  Its  sentiment  and  glltten 
gave  no  opportunity  of  Judging  him  a* 
an  emotional  Interpreter. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  for  Feb.  28-March  l,.wlll 
he  as  follows:  Debussy,  "La  Mer";  Du- 
kas  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice";  Ma«> 
Dowell,  "Indian"  suite;  Goi'linark,  over- 
ture "In  the  Spring." 

.  -  


JSdavalleria  Rustlcana*''^Sfven,  | ' 
Followed  by  "Pagllacci"  as 
Friday  Night  Program. 

There  was  a  4ouble  bill  last  night  h'- 
the  Boston  Opera  House.  "Cavallerla 
Rusticana"  was  performed  with  these 
■♦Ingera:  Mmes.  Gay,  Swartz  aJid  Hey- 
man  and  Messrs.  Sacchettl  and  FornarL 
"Pagliaccl"  followed  with  Mme.  Mells 
^nd  Messrs.  Zenatello,  Polese,  Giac- 
icone  and  FornarL  Mr.  Moranzonl  con- 
ducted. 

Mme.   Gay's  strongly  drama.tlo  Ban- 
tuzza  Is  well  known  here.    It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  passionate  figure  of  opera  and  the 
'  Quietly  despairing  Sicilian  as  played  on 
,  the   stage   by   Mme.    Duse.     It  would 
:be  a  grave  mistake  for  any  singer  to 
i  copy  the  art  of  the  latter,  which  would 
'  be  wholly  Ineffective  in  opera.  Mas- 
cagnl's  music  alone  would  make  an  Im- 
personation like  that  of  Mme.  Duse  Im- 
possible.    Mme.    Glay,   as  usual,  was 
warmly  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

Mr.  Zenatello's  Canlo  ranks  among 
bis  finest  impersonations — and  they  are 
many.  He  raises  Leoncavallo's  melo- 
drama to  tragedy.  Nedda  is  not  a  part; 
for  aime.  Mells,  whose  talents  are  morej 
fully  displayed  in  intense  roles.  Mr. 
Polese's  Tonlo  Is  intelligently  conceived. 


(iTv^  the  phrase  iinil  il  .  Ti<.t  d^i^rn  t'.  r 

I  '  i  n  It,  Years  &k     ■     i  ■   

of  .  lO  pages  enLi.!>'ii    'W-at  i'':  i.im. 
Tbi.s    book    is    dumb    concerning  the 
phrase.  We  leayi  from  It  various  In- 
teresting facts. 

\',        .  t   IS  cr«t  the  heifer's  tall  lo  view: 
\         t    I.  uloft,  that  slimven  would  straight 

There  Is  pleasing  'information  about 
Mr.  Edgeworth's  wooden  hygroscope  and 
the  propiiecles  of  the  cumulo-stratus  and 
the  cirro-stratus,  but  nothing  about  the 

phrase. 

We  all  know  the  meaning  of  "under  a 
cloud."  Did  not  tfie  phrase  originally 
moan  that  the  person  was  controlled  or 
Influenced  for  the  worse  by  the  weather, 
and  weather  among  country  people  often 
means  bad  or  rough  weather.  What's 
to  be  said  of  the  phrase  "To  live  nearer 
the  weather,"  meaning  "To  live  more 
carefully"  ? 


Aubrey  Plantagenet. 
Can't  you  just  imagine  It, 
Eyes  full  of'liquld  light. 
Hair  Ijlack  as  jet. 

That  Fairy  Opera. 

"La  Foret  Bleue."  an  opera  by  Louis 
Aubert,  which  was  announced  for  pro- 
ilu<!tIon  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
season,  has  at  last  seen  the  footlights, at 
the  Grand  Theatre,  Geneva.  Written  for 
the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  the  opera 
did  not  get  within  the  door,  and  here.  In 
Boston  last  season,  there  was  talk  of 
necessary  revision;  Indeed,  there  was  a 
report  that  the  whole  of  the  third  act 
would  be  rewritten.  We  Infer  from  re- 
views of  the  performance  in  Geneva  that 
the  opera  met  with  fair  success,  al- 
though M.  Franck  Cholsy  writes  in  tones 
of  moderate  rapture,  saying  that  in  the 
orchestration  Aubert  has  gone  beyond 
the  "atmosphere"  of  the  fairy  piece.  An- 
other critic  writes  that  while  the  Influ- 
ence of  Debussy  Is  perceptible,  Auberl's 
music  Is  fresh  and  ingenious,  with  pages 
conspicuous  for  their  elegance.  One  of' 
these  correspondents  states  that  the  first 
performance  In  Boston  will  be  on  March 
(.  Now  March  6  will  be  a  Thursday — 
which  Is  not  a  subscription  night.  Had 
ve  not  all  better  guess  again? 

Homely  Phrases. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  time  ago  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents mentioned  the  phrase  "Since 
Heck  was  a  pup"  (Implying  a  consider- 
able lapse  of  time),  as  being  current! 
in  the  Missouri  village  of  his  boyhood, 
but  unknown  in  these  parts.  As  no  one, 
so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  has  felt  called 
upon  to  defend  the  name  of  New  Eng- 
land, I  arise  with  reluctance  to  say 
that  the  phrase  was  a  common  one  In 
the  little  Massachusetts  town  that 
bounded  my  infancy.  From  one  habit- 
ual user  of  the  expression,  a.  genuine 
Yankee  who  had  never  ventured  beyond 
the  Berkshires,  I  learned  that  the  phrase 
was  his  by  Inheritance  and  had  been 
a  favorite  with  the  past  generation. 
Although  without  positive  knowledge,  I 
"guess"  the  expression  originated  in 
some  of  the  mid- century  volumes  of 
American  humor  or  old-time  minstrel 
shows. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  let  me  point 
out  as  the  most  interesting,  to  me  at 
lea^,  of  Yankee  expre.osions,  those  re- 
ferring to  the  race  of  fiddlers ;  Interest- 
ing, that  Is,  as  Indicating  the  Puritan 
opinion  of  the  old-time  vagabond  mu- 
sician. Two  phrases  In  particular  stand 
out-  "Thicker  than  fiddlers  In  hell"  and 
another,  unfortunately  ""^."f^able,  Im-. 
plying  that  the  reputation  ot  the  fiddlers  , 
companions  for  sobriety  was  none  of] 

"^AUs^^the  homely,  hard-hitting  phrases) 
th»t  have  given  the  Yankee  dialect  a| 
flavor  unsurpassed  since  Elizabethan 
English  are  retiring  to  ever  remoter  re- 
gions before  the  steady  advance  of  tlte 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  Ladies 
|Iome  Journal. 
Waverly. 

Why  "Under." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  guest  In  my  house  recentl;/  in  ask- 
ing for  a  member  of  my  family  was 
told  that  the  one  in  question  was  "under 
the  weather."  Then  arose  the  question 
of  meaning  and  origin  of  that  expres- 
sion,   "under   the   weather."    No  one 
present  was  able  to  asiswer  the  ques- 
tion. The  lady  of  the  house  remar;ked:, 
••Why   not   write   to    'As  the  Woild, 
Wags'  about  it?"    Can  or  will  y""^n-j 
lighten  us?  X.  "' 
Dorchester,  Feb.  11. 

The  boote  that  have  often  helped  us 
Inow  fail  us  In  our  hour  of  need.  I)  - 
tionaries,  orthodox,  dialc  -     '  i 


As  She  Is  Writ. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  notice  In  this  morning's  Herald  un-_ 
der  "Witty  Stories"  (Mr.  Fred  C.  Kelly)' 
Statesmen  Real  and  Near  an  anecdote 
about  "Sereno  Payne,  who  came  along 
brandishing  his  abdomen,  as  is  his 
habit."  ,     .  _,t 

Apropos  of  English  as  she  Is  writ, 
perhaps  vou  might  tell  us  in  your  own^ 
classic  and  kindly  manner  how  a  man, 
can  brandish  his  belly?  Or  even  flour- 1 
Jsh  it  as  a  weapon?  „ 

HENRY  C.  HOLMES,  M.  D. 

Boston. 


Sweet  Innocence. 

As  the  World  Wagsr 

"It  Isn't  the  coat  and  Waistcoat  that, 
make  the  man— it's  "the  coat,  waistcoat 
and  trousers,"  is  the  title  of  the  ex- 
cellent cartoon  in  this  morning's  Herald. 
'  This  recalls  Balzac's  pretty  story  ot 
the  little  boy  and  the  little  girl  w;ho 
wandered  into  an  art  gallery  and  saw 
a  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve.  _^  ^ 

"Which  Is  Adam  and  which  Is  Eve: 
asked  the  little  boy. 

"We  can't  know  until  they  get  their 
clothes  on,"  answered  the  little  girl. 

Brookline.Feb.  13.  G.  F.  B. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Verdi's 
"Otello "    Mr.  Welngartner  conducted. 

,,,„„.  Mr.  Zenatello 

V"^"" :  Mr.  Poles*. 

\^^^^{^  .v.::..'  Mr.  Diaz 

■'■^"i?<;-  ■:::::.\kv'''kr^^«^ 

'r:^7j«^"   Mr.  Piilclnl 

?  n"i«Mo" ".'  .     Mr.  OUhansky 

"srtemon.  .  . Mine.  Weingartner-MRrcel 

E-nlllaT  . .  .   .■Mme.  Maulwurg 

The  performance  of  Verdi's  opera  last 
.l  ight  was  a  stirrlns  one.  Mr.  Zenatello 
lias  never  been  in  finer  vocal  condition. 
He  sang  with  intensely  dramatic  power 
i  i  the  second  and  third  acts  and  with 
niautlf'ii  tlarjtj-  and  tenderness  of  ex- 
pres.'ion  in  Hie  love  duet  of  the  act  pre- 
ceding. Mme.  Welngartner  was  as  be- 
fore an  unusually  sympathetic  Desde- 
monn.  Verdi  s  music  is  admirably  suited 
to  her  voice.  Mr.  Polese's  lago  is  a  well 
ccmposed  impersonation,  effective  and 
not  conventionally  melodramatic.  The 
other  parts  were  acceptably  taken.  A 
large  audlen«e  was  demonstrative  In 
appreciation.  Mr.  Welngartner  conduct- 
ed con  a  ritre.  Each  performance  of 
this  uphlc  cpera  Under  his  direction  re- 
veals new  beauties  in  the  score. 

Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni"  •  was  per- 
formed in  the  afternoon  and  Mr.  Weln- 
gartner conducted.  There  \yas  a  very 
large  audience. 

"Don  Giovanni." 

Don    Giosanni..  '        /  ' 

II  Commendaio. ' 
I)onna  Anna.  .  . 

Don  Ottavio  .M ,  t  .i.  niH.  .. 

Donna  Elvira  M'ss  Ara^den 

I.eporello  "  Dtdiir 

Masetto  Mr.  Tavec-jhla 

Zerlina  ..Miss  Barnes 

This,  the  third  performance,  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  audience.  To  some 
tlie  opera  was  as  a  new  work.  The  older 
nien  and  women  Indulged  themselves  in 
pleaf^ant  reminiscences  of  the  3in!;eis 
f.iat  had  delighted  them,  singers  wi:o.-e 
rames  are  unknown  to  tl;o8e  who  now 
ppeak  !jHb!y  of  "Blngl:ig  actors'  and 
"lyric  tragedians."  Mr.  Rlanehart  again 
eliowed  his  intimate  Iqiowlcdge  of  the 
traditions.  His  "business  '  was  signifi- 
cant; he  declaimed  the  recitative  with 
spirit  and  sang  with  understanding.  The 
oti'.er  singers  were  in  the  vein.  Miss 
Barnes  replaced  Miss  Nielsen,  who  left 
the  city  to  fulfil  concert  engagements. 
Mr.  Welngartner  conducted  In  his  quiet- 
ly masterful  manner. 


The  revival  of  "Don  Giovanni  '  pleased^ 
n»ny  of  the  older  opera  goers.  "Ah, 
my  boy,  you  should  have  heard  Brlg- 
noll  as  Don  Ott*vio!"  "Heard"  was  the  ' 
wqrd,  lor  to  the  eye  Pasquillno  Brignoll! 
gras  indeed  a  sight.  The  last  time  we| 
iaw  him  he  was  Romeo  In  Gounod'Si 
opera,  and  a  flippant  critic  wrote  that 
he  should  have  been  hoisted  to  Juliet's 
balcony  by  a  derrick. 

>»  Many  other  singers  were  remembered 
%A  Donna  Anna,  Donna  Elvira,  and  Zer- 
Mna.     The  question   was  asked:  "Did 
Teresa  Carreno  the  pianist  evi  ■ 
Jiere  as  Zerlina?"     She  did  in 
1S7  ,       T  .      -M^.M     '      :.  i  > 


''Mtiens  and  Beaumont,  ahci  ftii 
landlnl,  Barlli  and  BitgnoU.  Mm 
1  ono  not  only  sang  for  a  time  In  oi 
but  In  Venezuela  shi;  managed  an 
alio  company  and  for  three  wepks  inn- 
diirted  the  performances.     lu  1S72.  she 
■svas  a  member  of  Mapleson's  Company 
In  England  and  once  at  least  took  the 
part  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  In  "Tht 
Huguenots." 


A  Boston 
Pianist 
Abroad 

Conservatory 


A  few  yearg  ago  Julius 
Clialoff  of  tills  city  took 
a  prize  for  piano  playing 
at  the  New  England 
of  ,Muatc,  and  the  tech- 
nical proficiency  and  the  musical  tasti 
of  the  yotith  pxc'lted  surprise.  Since 
■then  he  has  been  studying  the  plan/)  In 
Berlin  with  iRnaz  Friedman  and  com- 
position with  Hugo  Kaun.  His  teachers 
are  enthusiastic  about  his  I'uture.  On 
the  18th  of  last  month  Mr.  Chaloff  gave 
a  concert  in  Bluethner  Hall,  Berlin, 
with  the  Bluethner  orchestra  and 
played  these  concertos:  Rubinstein's  in 
I)  minor,  Brahms's  In  D  minor  a.nd 
Tclialkowsky's  in  B  flat  minor.  The 
Berlin  newspapers  published  discrimina- 
tive but  most  encouraging  criticisms, 
ilr.  Chaloff  also  played  last  month  at 
a  Symphony  concert  In  Lelgnitz 
Tschalkowsk^'^s  concerto  and  a  group 
of  pieces.  A  prelude  and  fugue  for 
organ  by  him,  played  In  Berlin  last  year 
it  the -St.  I'etri  Kirche  by  A.  W.  Leu- 
pold,  was  warmly  praised. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald ; 
"J.  W-  '  Does  any  one  remem- 

.  ,  ber  what  actress  it  was 

ASKS  a  jjjjjj  Played  Peg  Woff- 

Question  ington  at  Sehvyn's  The- 
atre some  time  In  early  seventies?  I 
was  .somehow  reminded  of  her  elusive 
face  on  reading  what  Richard  Grant 
White  says  about  the  portraits  of  the 
ectors  and  .actresses  of  the  past  and 
present,  portraits  In  chai^acter  and  out 
character,  at  the  Garrick  Club  in  Lon- 
uon.  He  says  that  among  the  old  jjfc- 
turcs  T.'cre  two  of  Peg-  Wotfington,  In 
wiijch  she  did  not  appear  so  beautiful  as 
he  liad  expected  to  find  her.  Yet  he 
fo'jnd  all  Pes  s  possibilities  and  some  of 
her  actualities  v/ritten  in  her  face.  In 
lact,  the  real  Peg  must  have  been  al- 
most as  alluring  as  Charies  Reade's 
roine,  vv)iose  counterfeit  presentmeifit 
when  I  was  a  lad  still  haunts  my  mem- 
cry.  Then  there  was  Galatea,  in  "Pyg- 
mallnn  and  Galatea,"  the  statue  that 
canic  to  life  and  thrilled  us  with  her 
bea;:,t:,-  in  bygone  days.  Was  it  Mra> 
Chanfrau  who  took  the  part  or  some 
cise  as  charming?  I  try  to  recall, 
but  I  cannot  remember.  The  other  after- 
rucn.  after  pausing  on  the  way  to  review 
acquaintance  with  my  old  friend  Fritz 
ovei  a  stein  of  the  familiar  brew,  I 
Istrolled  into  the  Shubert  and  saw  the 
best  Tony  Lumpkin  I  have  seen  for  inany 
I  day.  He  could  easily  hold  his  own 
ith  either  Warren  or  Wilson,  and  he 
oked  tlie  part  to  perfection.  The  scene 
kt  the  "Three  Jolly  Pigeons"  was  simply 
"delicious,"  and  the  refrain  of  the  drink- 
ing song  still  rings  in  my  ears.  I  was 
reminded  of  one  of  those  interiors  which 
Maxfleia  Parrish  loves  to  paint,  and  of 
Browning,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
sighing:  "Oh,  to  be  in  England  I" 
Boston,  Feb.  11.  J.  W. 


Bernard 
Shaw 


The      Paris  c6rre- 
spondent  of  the  London 
Peily  Telegraph  wrote 
in  Paris  concerning  Bernard 
Bhaw's  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  in  Paris. 
The  letter  was  published  on  Jan.  30. 

"The  Theatre  deg  Arts  has  just 
brought  out  'On  ne  Peut  Jamais  Dire.' 
jperhaps  you  do  not  recognize  'You 
^v^ever  Can  Tell.'  The  program  said  that 
'the  French  version,  at  the  particular 
request  of  the  author,  has  been  made  by 
M.  and  Mme.  Hamon.'  I  have  no  idea 
what  'On  ne  Peut  Jamais  Dire'  means. 
Any  Frenchman  wanting  to  ejaculate 
'Tou  never  can  tell,'  would  say:  'On  ne 
salt  Jamais.' 

I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
■who  M.  Hamon  persists  in  calling  the 
Mollere  of  the  20th  century,  just  as  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  persists  in  calling 
M.  Brieux  the  Mollere  of  the  20th 
^century,  and  with  about  as  much 
reason,  will  ever  be  understood  in 
TVance?  Paris  critics  listening  to  'You 
Never  Can  Tell'  presented  a  curious 
psychological  phenomenon.  They  un- 
iderstood  that  there  must  be  a  great 
Ideal  in  the  play,  but  could  not  for  the 
lisfe  of  them  tell  what  It  was.  If  they 
had  accepted  Mr.  Shaw's  humor  merely 
as  humor,  it  might  have  been  all  right; 
but  they  could  not  manage  to  do  so.  I 
append  some  quotations  from  French 
critics'  opinions,  which  seem  to  me  de- 
licious. Says  M.  Robert  de  Flers,  in  the 
Figaro:  'Think  what  effect  Is  produced 
upon  a  French  audience  by  the  play  of 
en  English  writer  who  has  been  fed 
■upon  Schopenhauer  and  Ibsen,  and  who 
unites  with  German  Ideology  the  stiff 
and  rather  clownish  jerklness  of  British 
humor!  The  result  is  something  "ba- 
roque," irrita,tlng,  singular,  something 
which  for  the  rest  Is  extremely  remark- 
able, but  ■which  would  find  its  best 
cliance  of  success  only  upon  the  theatre 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.' 

"M.  Abel  Hermant,  the  novelist  and 
playwright,  who  is  the  critic  of  the 
Journal,  says:  'His  wit  does  not  at- 
tiHft  us,  and  sometimes  even  escapes 
because  It  is  not  only  certainly  not 
Fii  iiL-li.  but  it  is  nlso  nnt  Kngllsh.  He 
is  i.rmodc  :  '      ■  I  liard.    And  I 


1  h  i  I  if  li.'  \'1  '   '       '  '  iial  cruell;.  ■ 
,     ;  ,   .   I:  ,:  lid  this  is  ll■^  WOl  M. 

lii.s  jokes  and  hla 
II  ritating— Mr.  Ber-' 
.  liy  \fi  out  of  all  propor- 
sons  and   things  of  his 
),  1  M;ird  Shaw  has  not  the 

lc:i.'^l  i-LU.St'  ■)(  pi-opurtlon.' 

"The  critlo  yf  the  Matin  exclaims: 
'OiK'  can  Imagine  nothing  stranger!  ThfJ 
literary  qualities  of  thought  and  style 
.arc  e\idently  of  the  lifKt  order.  And 
vvltli  it  all  ono  cannot  help  feeling  that 
i  ,)5no  Is  watching  clowns  In  a  circus.  The 
dual  result  is  a  play  like  nothing  else  in 
thr-  world,  but  a  play  you  must  all  go 
'j  and  see.'" 

"Comoedia,  the  theatrical  paper,  pro- 
nounces Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  'un  homme 
d'e.->prtt,  who  has  read  Mr.  Pickwieit  in- 
-telligently,  and  at  times  is  a  poet  who 
remembers  the  lyric  outbursts  of  the 
Shakespearian  theatre.  That,  indeed,  i.'i 
not  so  bad,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
in  order  to  make  us  appreciate  these 
qualities  for  lilm  to  Indulge  In  clownish 
I  eccentricities.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  em- 
ploys methods  of  literary  intimidation 
■■Which  would  produce  a  lively  impression 
upon  negro  tribes.' 

[  "Excelsior  observes  that  tlie  play 
seems  to  be  the  'turn  of  a  dramatic  and 
philosophic  clown.'  M.  Edmotid  See,  in 
Gil  Bias,  cries:  'I  give  it  up.  I  ask  for 
a  less  enigmatical  art!' 

"One  of  the  most  judicious  and  most 
sincere  dramatic  critics  here,  M.  Paul 
Souday,  In  the  Eclair,  says  frankly: 
'There  Is  something  specifically  British 
In  Mr  Bernard  Shaw's  drama  which 
escape's  us.'  He  thought  at  lirst  that  the 
philosophic  purpose  of  this  'delicious 
but  ra titer  disconcerting  comedy'  was 
to  prove  that  'only  tlie  unexpected  hap- 

l^cns  in  life,  and  the  laws  of  nature  a"* 

||  contingent,  as  M.  Emile  Boutroux  would 
say.'  But  he  afterward  came  to  the  con- 

I  elusion  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  play 

II  is  to  ridicule  rottianticisni  in  order  to 
confirm  Schopenha^ur's  theories  on  lite. 
M.   Paul   Souday,   vvlio  seems  to  have 
been  the  Paris  critic  that  cnjoyel  the 
play  most,  quotes  with  obviou.«  gusto  as 
the  most  amusing  scene  in   the  piece 
that  between  Valentine  and  Gloria,  when 
V'a^lentine  remarks:    'What's  this  place?' 
It's  not  heaven,  it's  the  Marine  Hotel,  i 
What's  the  time?  It's  not  eternity;  It's, 
about  half-past  1  in  the  afternomi.'  The  . 
play  is  very  well  acted— and  acted  en-  I 
tlrely  wrong.    Not  one  of  the  players  | 
has  understood  his  or  her  part  in  the  | 
least,  but  eve.-y  one  is  amusing."  i 


seat  was  mucli  lOl 
-o'cjoe^ 


Max 

Beerbohm's 


It  is  not  always 
that  theatrical 
''atars"  appear  witli 
Social  Satire  such  conspicuous 
success  In  '■vaudeville"  as  did  Sir 
George  Alexander  and  his  company  last 
night  at  the  Palace  Theatre  In  a  brill- 
iant little  .?atire  by  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm. 
The  plaj^let  entitled  "A  Social  Success" 
is  just  what  one  would  have  expected 
from  the  author— witty,  paradoxical,  full 
of  bons  mots — and  when  the  first  part 
ha.S  been  somewhat  compressed  it  will 
be  a  little  gem  of  satire. 

Tommy  Dixon,  the  part  pla,ved  by  Sir 
GeOrge  Alexander,  /Is  up  enfant  gate, 
suffering  from  unearned  increment  and 
his  own  popularity.  He  determines  to 
commit  social  suicide  so  tiiat  the  tele- 
phone m.ay  cease  from  ringing  and  the 
postrhan  from  deluging  him  with  invita- 
tions. He  gives  a  card  party  in'  his 
icioms  and  provides  himself  with  a  su- 
perfluity of  aces,  which  he  conceals  on 
va.-lous  parts  of  his  person.  He  is  dra- 
matically denounced,  and  apparently  his 
plan  has  been  a  brilliant  success.  He 
'will  now  be  cut  by  his  aristocratic 
friends,  and  may  live  the  life  ut  a 
partah,  happy  with  "his  books  and  a 
pipe."  .But  before  he  has  finished  Qx- 
iplalnin.g  his  case  to  a  "society  failui'e" 
the  guests  who  have  resented  ever  hav- 
ing "broken  bread"  with  him.  and  hav« 
even  refused  to  use  his  lift,  come  back 
one  by  one,  all  demanding  to  be  for- 
given, because  there  are  worse  things  in 
the  world  than  even  cheating  at  cards. 
The  curtain  falls  on  a  despairing  m.an. 
who  only  for  a  few  moments  has  been 
allowed  td  step  off  the  social  tr<uidinill. 
No  more  amusing  picture  of  a  society 
without  ideals  other  than  materialistic 
could  be  imagined,  ^id  it  delighted  the 
house. 

As  Tommy,  Sir  George  Alexander 
played  with  an  ea."e  and  charm  that  re- 
minded us  of  his  performance  in  "The 
importance  of  Being  liiarnest,"  while 
Mr.  Fred  Kerr  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Lowne 
gave  him  excellent  supiwrt  as  two  o;"  his 
.Liuests,  and  Miss  Kate  Cutler  struck  the 
risht  note  of  broad  comedy  as  the 
Countess  of  Arnersham.  .\lto.?ether  It  is 
;i  say  little  trifle,  quite  in  its  right  en- 
vironment at  tiie  Palace.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
Kctte,  Jan.  28. 


We.  are  indebted  to 
Jlr.  George  A.  Tyler, 
president  of  the  South 
in  Boston  Boston  Savings  Bank, 
lor  the  following  Interesting  description 
of  a  concert  given  In  Boston  by  Jenny 
Lind  63  years  ago.  The  quotation  is 
from  the  South  Boston  Gazette  of  Oct. 
12.  1860: 

"On  Tuesday  evening  we  attended  the 
fifth  concert  of  MHe.  Jenny  J-,lnd,  and 
at  the  risk  of  boring  our  readers  with 
a  siil)ject  which  has  been  worn  out  by 
every  quill  driver  in  the  land  we  will 
attempt  to  give  our  idea  of  the  singing 
of  the  Swedish  Nightingale.  The  ball 
was  very  much  crowded,  and  the  ^l^g 


Jenny 
Lind 


?!lOul.l  lint 


lard  Shaw  for 


full  for  '  ■  M  precisely  8 

llie  peril  were  commenced  ' by 

tlio  overln  i  iistave,'  executed  In  a 

splendid  manner  by  an  orchestra  ot  40 
distlngulslied  musicians.  Sig.  BelletM 
then  sang  'VI  RavlBO.'  Belletti  has  aB 
excellent  baritone  voice,  and  Is  witU 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  attending  Jenny 
111  her  tour. 

"Next  on  the  program  was  a  song  by 
Mile.  Jenny  Lind,  and  we  watched  with 
the  most  intense  Interest  for  her  ap- 
pearance. Suddenly,  as  If  by  magic, 
a  most  fascinating  creature  sprang  upon 
the  stage.  She  was  attired  in  a  white 
dress,  beautifully  embroidered  and 
trimmed  with  gold  lace,  while  her  hair 
was  ornamented  with  natural  flowers. 
Jenny  IJnd  Is  not  handsome,  and  yet 
there  is  a  charm  investing  her  person 
which  captivates.  Her  first  song,  the 
■Casta  Diva,'  was  beautifully  sung,  and 
as  the  sweet,  melodious  voice  was  heard 
loud  above  the  orchestra  the  audience 
seemed  enchanted.  In  some  of  the  pas- 
sages we  could  distinctly  hear  the  tick 
of  the  clock,  and  then  followed  a  round 
of  applause  such  as  has  never  greeted 
any  other  vocalist.  ' 

"The  Bird  song  was  most  exquisitely 
performed  by  Jenny,  accompanied  by 
Benedict  on  the  pianoforte.  Again 
were  ■we  charmed,  and  the  sweet  ca- 
dence of  her  voice  will  ever  dwell  in 
our  memory.  But  the  chief  attraction 
was  the  Echo  song,  which  Miss  Jenny 
sung  as  a  finale,  accompanying  herself 
on  the  piano.  We  had  heard  this  song 
mentioned  in  the  highest  terms  of  com- 
mendation, but  the  half  was  not  told. 
We  were  charmed  before,  we  were  now 
truly  entranced.  A  deep  silence  per- 
vaded the  whole  assembly  as  she  com- 
menced, and  as  her  voice  seemed  to 
leave  the  earth,  and  die  away  among 
the  clouds,  not  a  breath  could  be  heard, 
and  as  she  rose  from  the  instrument, 
and  left  the  room,  a  most  enthusiastic 
shout  of  applause  burst  from  the  mul- 
titude, which  Jenny  acknowledged  by  a 
courtesy,  and  then  vanished. 

"That  Md'lle  Lind  is  the  best  vocalist 
in  the  world,  no  one  will  doubt.  In 
what  lies  her  charms  we  cannot  say,  al- 
though v/e  endeavored  tr.  ascertain  in 
our  own  case;'  for  no  sooner  had  she 
commenced  singing  than  we  forgot  our- 
selves and  every  tiling  else,  save  the 
sweet  melody  of  her  voice." 

Notes  Dawbarn  writes  from, 

Paris:  "Though  the  atmos- 
^^"^  phere  of  'La  Folle  Enchere" 
Pans  is  charming  enough  at  the 
Renaissance,  I  am  afraid  the  play  lacks  I 
conviction.  One  does  not  take  the  char- 
acters or  their  troubles  very  serlotisly. 
Two  young  people  love  one  another  and 
aru  united  by  a  prelate.  Tlie  prelate 
makes  some  objections,  for  the  young 
man  is  tlie  son  of  a  Free-thinker;  but, 
with  startling  suddenness,  he  changes 
his  view  and  blesses  the  union.  The 
husband  will  make  a  new  recruit  to 
the  church.  An  estate  plays  a  second- 
ary part  in  the  story — an  estate  much 
encumbered — but  Francois,  the  happy 
young  man,  buys  It  at  auction  with  no 
money  to  speak  of.  Hov.-ever,  the  good 
fairy,  who  watches  over  the  stage  hero, 
produces  the  balance  and  all  Is  well; 
Francois  wins  Genevieve  and  the  castle 
into  the  ijargaln.  Luclen  Besnard  is  an 
easy  optimist,  '  tvho  has  his  following 
with  the  theatre-goer  who  likes  a  happy 
ending  and  never  a  moment's  anxiety  in 
the  course  of  the  play.  When  he  draws 
a  villain  he  is  not  a  very  dangerous 
sort — in  fact,  one  is  never  uncomfortable 
In  the  society  of  this  family  provider." 

"There,  Is  a  real  crisis  at  the  Comedie 
— that  wonderful  institution  that  gets 
Itself  talked  about  more  than  any  other 
theatre  in  the  world.  And  the  cause  of 
the  perturbation  is  the  vulgar  one  of 
money.  The  subvention,  fixed  100  years 
ago  is  inadequate  to  present  needs  and 
ambition^.  The  salaries  of  stars  have 
gone  up  in  the  theatrical  world,  but 
!  the  shares  of  the  leading  members  of 
'  the  company  have  remained  the  same. 
Hence  the  trouble.  To  increase  their 
earnings,  the  'socletaires'  undertake 
tours,  and  Paris  is  constantly  deprived 
of  their  services.  What  is  the  remedy? 
The  most  obvious  is  the  least  acceptable. 
It  is  to  increase  the  price  of  the  seat*. 

'Such  an-a!frangernent  is  undemocratic* 
say  objectors.  You  should  allow  per- 
sons of  limited  means  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  best  actors  and  the  most 
polished  French.  No;  that  Is  out  of  the 
question.  The  solution  probably  will  be 
found  In  the  contribution  of  the  city 
to  the  funds  of  the  malson.  It  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  Paris  and  one  of  its  at- 
tractions, and  the  ratepayers  might  rea- 
sonably come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regula- 
tions binding  actors  and  acti;gsses  to 
their  alma  mater  should  be  either  modi- 
fled  or  strictly  observed.  The  prese.it 
partial  obedience  Is  absurd;  it  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  The  moment  a 
comedian  receives  a  flattering  offer  from 
outside,  he  hastens  to  kick  over  the 
traces,  defying  the  Moscow  decree  and 
all  the  other  inconvenient  restrictions. 
But  he  forgets  that  if  the  Malson  de 
I  Mollere  takes  its  full  money's,  worth 
out  of  him  in  his  youth,  it  is  most  con- 
siderate to  him  in  his  old  age.  Again, 
actors  get  their  reputation  from  the 
National  Thaatre.  The  prestige  that 
they  enjoy  from  their  connection  with 
the  corporation  prompts  the  impresario 
to  lure  them  away.  Alas!  some,  when 
they  have  yielded  to  the  tempter,  regret 

I  their  haste  to  escape  into  the  freedom 
of  the  outer  air.  Exposed  to  the  tierce 
struggle  of  the   boulevards,   they  lind 

I  that  the  superior  talent  with  which  they 
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Operj 


were  credited  d< 
from  the  long  ai 

time  that  falla  to  all  but  Hu-  ino.  .  i 
cessful  In  the  profewflon." 

a  and     The    Pall    Mali  tJazette 
did  not  like  Gustav  Mahler's 
Concert  .^j^  symphony,  which  was 
Hall    conducted  in  London  for  the 
first   time   in    England    by   Sir  Henry 
Wood  on  Jan.  18.  "The  mu.-lc  was  noisy, 
blatant,   pretentious,  and  In  substance 
commonplace;  never  did  the  Impression 
arise  of  idea  being  equal  to  the  irn- 
portance  of  the  treatment.    Even  in  the 
tlirte  middle  movements,   where  there 
was  some  light  and  peace  In  the  general 
surroundings  of  darkness  and  stress,  the 
expression  was  really  rather  weak  and 
undistinguished.    As  to  the  first  move- 
ment it  is,  frankly,  hideously  ugly,  and 
the  last  is  a  ponderous  attempt  at  a  broad 
sweeping  finale  which  bores  simply  be- 
1  cause  the  themes  are  of  the  most  manu- 
|tacti\red  order.     Mahler's  method  is  a 
mixture;   sometimes  he  shov/s  a  good 
I  deal  of  Strauss,  at  others  he  Is  mor  j  , 
or  less  orthodox.     In  Invention  not    >  , 
few  of  the  subjects  seemed  to  be  dls-  | 
torted  versions  of  those  of  other  wril- 
i  ers.    The  only  note  of  individuality  lay 
In  the  conception  of  the  work  itself  on 
Its  enormous,  megalomanlacal  scale.  A 
I  fine  and  colossal  scheme  truly,  had  only 
the  composer  been  gifted  with  inspira- 
tion!"  But  the  critic  apparently  likes 
Bruch's    "Scottish    Fantasia,"    for  he 
spoke  of  Kreisler's  pure  tones  falling 
afterwards  "upon  one's  ears  with  the 
fragrant  relief  of  a  shower  following  a 
drought." 

Tlifi  Berlin  Opera  Hoiise,  wlios*  musical  <1i- 
ret'lor  Ins  resiffued  under  sonu'Wliat  piquant 
i  irouin.-itnnces,  is  one  of  th  -  t^ix  iheatrps  wlilcli 
are  an  heirloom  of  the  Kim;  of  Pni.'isiii.  Tlierc 
are  tliVM  "Koc-nis'.lclie  Si-lcjiisiJlele"  in  Ber- 
lin—the Itoval  OiKi'O.  the  Tli<-afi-c  Koy.-il  anrt 
the  Roval  Operetta  Theatre— mid  one  each  in 
Weisbailen.  Cassel  ami  Uauover.  Of  tlic.se  tUe 
l-'miwroi'  takes  most  interest  in  the  Berlin 
Opera  wliieh  is  liouscd  but  a  -stone's  ibrow 
ti-oni  the  eastle.  so  that  he  can  ea-iily  ran  in 
and  condnel  reliearsa'm.  Oiiinioiw  uia.v  differ 
nn  to  liis  Impeiial  -Majesty's  musical  jndgmeut, 
Imt  as  a  vs-tage  manager  he  Tias  pi-oved  coii- 
spieumislv  sncc<«8ful.  He  worts  at  a  table 
iVlaeefl  the  stalls,  with  his  general  man- 
a<-er  Ilerr  von  Hnelsen.  standing  by  his  side 
to  conve.v  iiii-!tmctlon  to  tlie  stage,  for  the 
Kaiser  never  liitcrrnpts  the  actors  lilmself.  He 
makes  a  sign  tO'  von  Hnelsen,  and  scribbles  a 
iKjte.  v.-liile  tbe  manager  raises  his  ham],  and 
the  perfonnanee  ceasM  abruptly.  It  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  tlie  Emperor's  efforts  that  the 
prod'uctloiKS  at  tile  Berlin  Opera  liave  attaiued 
fiiich  a  pitch  of  perfi-ellon  in  inoimting.  Ever 
since  tiie  Roval  Opera  at  Berlin  was  founded 
l)V  Frwleriek'  the  Crieat  it  h.is  been  proliOc  in 
ailmiulstrative  rows.  I'er'.iaps  the  most  con- 
sDieuons  incident  ot  tlie  kind  wa«  when,  in 
Ihe  old  Kaiser's  time,  the  Op<>ra  -(vas  publicly 
referred  to  bv  tlx*  famous  pianist.  Uans  von 
Bnelow,  as  the  ''Circus  Bneiscn"— tlie  name  of 
'  the  general,  fattier  of  the  present  intendaiit, 
who  then  presided  over  its  fortunes— with  the 
resiiit  that  its  calumniator  was  forcibly  ex- 
cluded from  its  precincts  by  tlie  police. — Pall 
I  Mall  Gaaette. 

I    Miss  Floriel  Florean  gave  a  "South 

I  African  Folksong  Concert"  In  London 
Jan.  21. 

The  Times  remarked:  "Some  of  the 
songs  Miss  Florean  sang  were  put  down 
in  the  program  as  old  national  hymns, 
some  were  love  songs  by  composers  who 
signed  their  names  to  them,  some  were 
comic  and  one  commemorated  an  epl- 
.30de  in  the  Boer  war.  But  from  what- 
ever period  they  came,  they  were  writ-  . 
ten  In  a  commonplace  idiom — common- 
place both  as  regards  the  melodies  and 
the  settings — which  seemed  to  reduce 
'them  all  to  much  the  same  level.  The 
seritlmental  songs  might  have  been  writ- 
ten for  drawing-rooms  in  this  country 
any  time  between  1850  and  1870,  the  non- 
sense songs  were  on  the  lines  of  the 
Gatty  plantation  songs,  only  they  were 
less  amusing,  and  although  one  or  two 
of  the  patriotic  songs  had  a  certain 
square  simplicity  about  them,  'they, 
missed  being  striking.  In  character 
most  bore,  of  course,  some  analogy  to 
Dutch  folksongs,  but  they  were  far  less 
Interesting  than  the  tunes  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Catherine  van 
Rennes,  Julius  Roentgen  and  Van 
niemsdijk.  Miss  Florean  sang  with 
conviction,  but  ■without  musical  quali- 
ties that  require  special  mention." 

The  following  verses,  published  in  the 
IJaily  Mall,  are  by  -Alfred  Noyes,  and 
will  be  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor,  the  Anglo- African  com- 
poser: . 

Sleep,  ci-owned  ■tfitti  fame,  fearless  of  jsljMige  ; 
or  time.  .    ,  . ,  | 

Sleep   like  remem1>ered  music  lo  the  soul,  j 
Silent  'immortal;  wlille- our  discords  climb 
To  tbat  great  cliord  which  shall  resolTS  ttte 
whole. 

rUlent.  with  Mozart  on  that  so 
Se<;ure.  where  neither  waves 

-;'eep^"ni''the  Master  of  the  World  once  mate 
"'Touch  t'ae  remembered  strings  and  bid  Ihce 
wato    *    ■>  « 

Touch  the  remem)>ei'«l  striu-  i  iiL-^ 

wake. 


can 


/ 


Dean  ^- 

noster  s  new  play. 
Swift  "The  Dean  Of  St. 

on  the  stage  Patrick's."  •was pro- 
duced at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  London, 
Jan.  23.  He  represents  Swift  a.^  arrang- 
ing to  marry  Stella,  but  frustrated  by 
the  arrival  of  Vanessa.  The  fourth  act 
is  said  to  be  the  best.  In  the  deanery, 
Swift  waits  for  news  from  Stella,  who 
is  dying,  iiollnbroke  pays  him  ;i  Visit. 
then  the  archbishop,  and  finally  ili-  doc 
tor  comes  fh  t9  break  the  new.-  "Th' 
rurtain  falls  on  the  despairing,  broke' 
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!  in  sitting  alone  |i  t' 
If  room.    •    •    *    It  i- 
-wift  drawn  solely    from  the 
of  the  playwright.    Mr.  Pat- 
is  ligidly  excluded  from  his 
'  the  Irishman.    It  Is  a  play 
lied     for     theatregoers,  and 
It  would  be  tolerable  if  done  In 
I'.  l1  md,  it  should  never  have  been  pre- 
.  ;i  p(l  by  tlic  National  Theatre  Society 
,<     he  Abbey  Theatre.    It  ought  to  be 
)i  .--ible  to  convey  .wir.o  notion  of  Swift's 
SK-atness  as  a  writer  and  politician  in  a, 
play.    TliiH  air.   Paternoster  has  failed; 
to  "do.    The  final  impression  is  one  ofi 
Hip  intriguing  parson  whose  love  affairs ' 
•  ,vf  miscarried,  because  he  has  becnj 
,li.<h  enough  to  let  himself  get  en- 
1   11  sled  with  two  women.    *    •    •  Mr. 
r.tMrnoster  has  melodramatized  Swift, 
■l  b  a  is  all.    And  Mr.  Yeats  should  not 
lent  himself  and  his  compaiiy  to 
i  s  indignity  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
liislimen." 


1.  1  !ie,.y..r  u  lio 

for  jobs  and  don't 
y  do. 

"I  ti,iiii.  1  1  1"  i  tory  theatre  always 
gives  a  town  a  big  lift.  It  takes  It  out 
of  the  purely  commercial  atmosphere 
and  shows  that  its  people  have  Ideals." 


Aftei 

"Cubism"' — 


In     the  January 
number      of  the, 
•■Maslc",     "P.  G.-j 
C?nnibalism  writes  as  follows  on! 
development  of  stage  realism 5 
i rmans  and  Professor  lleinhardt! 

practically  exhausted  the  Turkish  theme 
in  "Sumurun"  and  in  their  other  as- 
sumptions (for  "Edipus."  "A  Venetian 
Night."  "The  Miracle."  and  the  rest  are 
Turkish  In  temperature  in  spite  of  their 
t!)  ek  and  German  source).  Owing  to 
til  s  the  Russians  and  Leon  Bakst 
.  ;  e  been  driven  to  Cannibalism,  which, 
'  vUpv  all.  Is  a  kind  of  off-shoot  of  Post- 
iiiipresslonism. 

The  Cannibalist  paints  on  flesh.  To 
M.  Bakst  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
of  the  new  school  mu.-^t  be  given.  He 
;  b-  been  paintin?  the  legs  of  the  ballet 
'  -i.incers  of  New  York.   This  is  a  prac- 
!  ,i  ill   as  well  a.i  a  most  distinguished 
•  •i-:t.    Why  buy  tights  when  a  coat  of 
[  i  .ilnt  *111  do,  with  here  and  there  i 
I  it  ripe  or  a  star? 

I  There  are  some  people  who  will  cry 
]  out  at  this  revolution  which  a  Parisian 
il nicer  has  declared  is  sacrllegre.  "Paint 
11  \  beautiful  legs!"  she  cried;  "Never!" 
\\  f  agree  with  her:  but  the  idea  is 
\  1  ry  distinguished.    *    »  * 

^o  "Cannibali.>!m"  has  arrived,  and  M. 
I'.ukst  has  said  fareii-ell  to  his  last 
i;  ad.  It  was  a  versatile  head;  it  served 
f  ry  purpose  of  costume.  But  its  pos- 
"ihillties  were  limited  by  tlie  side  of  this 
.  .'lit  of  paint.  The  Russian  l)al!et  has 
solved  the  problem  of  cosiume,  and 
managements  need  send  no  longer  to 
Damascus  for  silke,  but  only  to  Aspin- 
alls  for  a  few  pots  of  their  six-penny 
-  n^nicl. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Boston  Opera  House.  3:15  P.  M- 
Concert  of  Felix  Welngartoer,  conauctov; 
Mme.  Welngartner-Marcel,  soprano,  and  the 
orchestra  ot  the  Boaton  Opera  House.  6«e 
special  notice. 

Jiyiiiphony  Uall,  3:!»  P.  SI-  Concert  by 
MogRli'  Tevte  and  Edmond  Clement.  Scu 
special  n<^'l  i  ■ 

TtJFSDW  Chamhers  Hall.  .3:30 

p  "jl  y  Mi!=R  Floi  elite  Fisher, 

Ecpiano.  .  y   Miss  liarimra  Mayer, 

coiitralto.  .111  -Mrs.  IjjuIsc  W.xkI  Forrest, 
atcnmpanlst.  Mtea  Fislier  v.ii:  sing  songa 
bs-  Schuberi.  Wolf,  Biibln.'stPlii,  Dvorak.  : 
Wide.  line.  Messager  (air  from  -Fortunlo"). 
Maesfuet  lair  from  "ICsclarmonde"),  VIdal, 
Spohr.  Young-,  Srfter.  Michael  Ame  an  1 
Leiimann.  Miss  Mayer  will  sing  songs  by 
Etrausa,  Heger,  Bohni,  Eden.  Harris,  Lani^. 

Jordan  Hall,  8  P-  M.  Third  concert  .if 
the  .-VpoUo  Club.  Part  song-s  by  Gouno-1, 
Wi'lfrum,  EngelsbcrB.  Wohlgemuth,  Krem 
Bcr.  Pache.  Hulin,  Hadley-T..yne8.  Miss  Irma 
Sevdel,  violinist  will  play  pieces  by  Sara- 
sate,  Massenet.  Drdla  and  Zaizyckl.  . 

WEDNE,=  D.^Y  -.lordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Recital 
!iy  Paulo  Gruppe,  Hie  Dutch  cellist.  8e< 
ppeciai  iroitre. 

THl'ItPn-V"  ■  T'  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Recital 
by  <!hai  'r,  soprano,  assisted  by 

E(]ith  T  'list.  See  special  notice. 

Jordan  -     .  P.  M.    Second  concert 

of  the  sciiL-"  I  h\  ir.i-  Cecilia  Society,  Mnie. 
Szuniowslca.  scloLst.    Sec  f.pecial  notice. 

FI!in.\.Y-. -Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Final 
rcc-:ial  by  Kugene  Ysaye.  Sed  special  notice. 

MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS  i 

The  music  <•                  of  the  city  of 
i  Boston    will   ;                   concerts  this 
week.   AVilliani  D  .1....^,  orchestral  con- 
ductor; T.ouisV.  lilson,  leoturtr.  I 
W]'.U^•12^■DAY,  S  P-  M-  ! 
Cbarlestown  Hlrfl  School. 
••!.«  Cheval  da  Bronze'   Auher 


.Karl  lUssland 
 Handel 


Another  Messrs.  K'^ble  Howard 

and    Dick     Adams  wiUl 

Kepertory  manage  a  Repertory 
Theatre  Theatre  at  Croydon  be- 1 
ginning  next  April.  Mr.  Howard's  views] 
may  Interest  members  of  drama  leagues 
and  all  "Uplifters"  now  in  town  or  Jn 
the  suburb?. 

"From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Reper- 
1  y  Theatre.  It  always  seems  to  suc-j 
.►d  in  a  town  which  is  densely  popu- 
:  led  and  has  to  rely  for  -ts  dramatio| 
I  '  re  upon  the  touring  company.  v  i 

"The  average  touring  company,  of 
course,  cannot  afford  to  take  round  the 
I'liiv  that  appeals  to  the  limited  au- 
L  But  in  all  these  very  crowded 

pliiet  i — niaces  like  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  —  there  are 
very  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
Intensely  interested  in  the  better-class 
play. 

"The  theatre  at  Croydon  can  draw  on 
a  population  of  25,000,  and  1  think  it  is 
just  tar  enough  from  London  to  prevent 
;if  ,,;  If  from  going  up  to  i<ee  the  play 
V  ,  may  be  given  at  a  matinee  or  for 
'  ■  t^hort  run,  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
too  lar  from  London  to  get  the  critics 
down  to  see  anything  that' we  have  that 
Is  worth  inviting  thein  to  sec.  Therefore 
1  think  that  Croydon  Is  an  exceptionally 
inteiesting  place  for  a  repertory  th''atrt;. 

"As  to  the  ;;Iays,  whiit  1  consider  a 
repertoi-y  play  !s  a  plas  which  i.s  a 
faithful  representation  o'  modern  life. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  ncoil  .-iet  out  to  be 
actually  critical.  If  you  give  a  repre- 
sentation of  modern  lift,  you  cannot 
lielp  being  (.■ritlcal,  jusl  as  a  looking; 
glass  is  critical  >•  hen  yi  u  look  into  it.  , 
"But  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  di- 
dactic necessarily.  I  mean  that  a  play ! 
which  simply  hands  out  bunches  of  ideas 
one  after  the  other  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  sufficient  claim  to  art  to  be 
considered  a  repertory  play,  because 
people  who  sit  round  and  deliver  Ideas 
on  every  topic  under  the  sun  are  not 
the  kind  of  people  who  are  representa- 
tive of  life  today  or,  I  imagine,  at  any 
other  period. 

"Therefore,  the  kind  of  play  I  -want  to 
produce  Is  a  play  which  Is  representa- 
tive of  modern  life;  that  la  to  say.  It 
may  be  serious  comedy  or  It  may  be 
light  comedy.  But  It  must  bo  comedy; 
It  must  not  go  over  the  border  line  into 
fari-ii  il  comedy  on  the  one  side  or  into 
'lima  on  the  other. 
1;-  If 3. Stic  stuff— costume  plays,  word- 
!-■  i  :  ,y,^  and  things  of  th;i.t  sort— I  am 
nterested  lln.  Of  course,  they  have; 
iil.-ice,  hut  thev  art  more  a  lux-- 


Overture. 

R'veHe  .;  

••i|.-ni>ii-  and  Arms   

Mr.  Wlleoa, 

^«e^-  ^"'!'^^:..'^'t.:.^'i^f^ 

M.l'so  Boheme;  from  the  suite  "Gltanena^-^^^ 
Fartasle    for    flute,    "I>ucre«a  Borgia'-^^^. 
Mr.  r 

Scherzo,  for  string  qv.  '^^^n^enn, 
••Blow,  B16W.  Thou  \\^.^^  ..Sarjeani 

Marche  Alia  Turka'.   Mozart 

,  THUR-SD.VT.  8  I 
I'ord  Hall.  Bosum. 
All^ro  Agitato,  trio.  B  minor,  op.  23.Zane^lTa  i 

••What's  in  the  Air  Today?"  c^iH™' 

••Three  for  .lack"...,.  •  V-ilK^,?."*" 

"Cam^  With  Me  in  the  Surnmer^  Nl|ht^ 

Mr.  !^ith.   

••Romanza"  ^JfS  S^IHvl' 

Caprieclo  Valse...  WlenlawskL 

Mrs.  Hilton. 

Theme    and    variations,    trio.    D    minor.  1 

pp    9   Kachmsnlnoft 

Fantas'la','  •l.e  beslr"  Senals  I 

Mr.  Webster.  •  I 

■•Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson  Petal"  .Qullter 

"Farewefl  to  Summer"  Jolmaon 

Mr.  Smith.  . 

Presto,  trio,  A  minor,  op.  28  Ija-'O 

FRIDAY.  8  P.  M.  | 
English    High    School    Hall,  Montgomery 
street  and  Union  Park,  South  end,  instead  ol  | 

Franklin  L'Rlon  Hall,  as  announced.  J 

I  Overture,   '  Rosemunde' '  Schul)ert 

I  Lento,  from  the  quartet,  op.  96  DvoraK 

"She  Alone  Charmetb  My  Sadne-ss",.  .Gounal 

Mr.  (White. 
Largo  from  the  "New  World  s  Symphony  ' 

Dvorak 

Fantasle  for  violin,  "Sourenlr  de  Haydn" 

Leonard 

Mr.  Howard. 

Serenade  -A'  v ;;  •^''^'■^ 

Veeal  selection  "Pilgrim  Song".Ti9chaikow5ky 
Polonaise,  from  ••Mlgnon^'  ^...Tbom;i3  \ 

WEINGARMR 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr  Welngartner  conducted  the  12th 
Sunday  concert  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  which  took  place  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. Mme.  Weingartncr-Marcel  was 
the  soloist.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
'  lows.  _ 

rw-'^^-Si^o^e.^;;^!^ 

"Tho  Ma«ter8lng*r»."' 

This  was  an  Interesting  concert.  Mr, 
Weingartner's  symphonic  poem.  Illus- 
trative of  Boecklin's  celebrated  picture, 
was  performed   here  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  10  years 
ago  next  month.    Yesterday  the  miisio 
made  a  deeper  Impression  than  when 
It  was  first  heard.  Composers  often  s  ay 
the  children  of  their  brain  by  beating 
them  with  a  stick;  but  Mr.  Welngart- 
ner IB  a  conductor  and  composer.  He 
naturallv    took   an   Intelligent  interest. 
In  the  performance.    Boecklin's  Picture 
la  known  to  us  all:  The  peaceful  laiid- 
scape  with  the  swans  in  the  lake    the  | 
centaur  with  the  woman  on  his  back,  i 
the  figures  on  the  bank,  etc.    We  re- _ 
member    reading   a  '"■"fft'^,,  °i, 

this  syn^phonlc  poem  with  a  ticket  nr 
of  themes:  how  this  one  typified  the.i 
centaur,  that  one  the  swans,  etc,  etc^: 
and  there  were  themes  for  matters  sug- 
gested by  the  picture,  but  outside  the 
frame.  There  is  no  need  of  an  ex- 
planatory argument;  the  hearer  not 
knowing  Boecklin's  picture,  would  still 
enjoy  the  music  '^•ith  Its  suavely  melo- 


■arsnlty  jf  its  lof'\   •  mOt1"n,  the  clear 
outline' ard  the  elnb-      '     '  tail. 

The  "Jlerry"  overtur.  war  jilaycd  here 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  W^eln- 
gartner's  latest  works,   Q  has  jnet  with 
success   In    European   cities,    and  was 
played  in  New  York  early  In  the  season. 
Yesterday  it  won  iramadlate  and  pro- 
nounced favor.  The  overture  Is  frankly 
tuneful,  frankly  merry.    Nor  does  Mr. 
Welngartner  fear  to  make  use  of  the 
waltz  form,  the  waltz  after  the  Viennese 
manner,  and  not  dlsguL^ed.   The  instru- 
mentation is  ingenious,  now  sonorous; 
no-w  delicate,   to  that  thA  overture  is  | 
conspicuous  for  color  and  IJJe.  I 
The  orchestra  played  weB;  with  pre-  | 
cialon,  spirit,  and  a  musica^  intelligence  ' 
that  was  often  eloquent.    Mr.  Welngart-  ■ 
ner'a  reading  of  the  familiar  overtures  . 
was  admirably  sane  and  uncommonly  | 
effective.  i 
Mme.  Weingartner-Maroel  was  slight- 
ly  tpdisposed,  nevertheless  her  singing] 
of  Goetz's  aria  was  artistic,  as  -was  her ; 
Interpretation  of  the  first  two  songs  by 
her  husband.     She  repeated  "Wiegen- 
,  lied"  In  answer  to  the  hearty  applause 
1  at  the  end  of  the  group.    It  Is  a  charm- 
1  Ine  song  and  sung  with  genuine  feeling; 
it  displayed  the  full,  rich,  lower  tones  of 
tta«  singer. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  RECITAL 

Miss   Maggie  Teyte   and  Edmond 
Clement  Heard. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte,  soprano,  and  Ed- 
mond Clement,  tenor,  gave  a  song  re- 
cital In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon.   Charles  Lurvey  was  the  ac- 
companist.    The    appearance    of  two 
singers  of  .'Jich  high  rank  drew  an  au- 
I  dlence  that  nearly  filled  the  hall  and 
which  showed  great  enthusiasm. 
I    Miss     Teyte     was     vocally  beyond 
'  criticism  and  sang  with  delightful  spirit 
'  and  expression.    She  was  at  her  hest  In 
Tosti's  L'Ultima  Canzone  and  the  fa- 
^  miliar  "Quando  me'n  vo  Soletta."  from 
i  "La  Boheme."     "Where    Is  Johnny?" 
I  Bohemian    folk-song,    arranged   by  R. 
Frlml,   showed  the   delicate  flexibility 
of  her  voice. 

Mr.  Clement  -was  never  In  better  voice, 
and  again  showed  his  skill  in  vocaliza- 
tion and  enunciation.  He  was  perhaps 
most  satisfactory  in  a  berceuse  by 
Moret. 

Miss  Teyte  and  Mr.   Clement  sang 
two    duets.     Godard's    "Nous  Allons 
Partir"   and  LuUy's  "Au  clalr  de  la 
~   lume."  the  latter  being  very  effectively 
1    given.  Their  voices  seem  peculiarly  well 
I    fitted  to  each  other  for  duet  work. 

Mr.  Lurvey   Is  a   skillful  and  sym- 
I    pathetic  accompanist.    He  played  with 
I    ,good  sense  and  good  taste. 
H  '    '  ' 

Why  sTiould  our  garments  (mado  to  _hide 
Our  parents'  shame)  provoke  our  pride? 
The  art  of  dress  did  ne'er  begin 
■Till  Eve,  our  mother,  learnt  to  sin! 


i:-  anv  ..f  your  readers  put  me  out  of 

RICHARD  C.  ^ETSON. 
Boston,  Feb.  IS. 


Nelse  Seymour's  Song. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 
i    The  verses  "J.  D.  K."  has  partly  re- 
membered are  as  follows;  though  there 
are  more  that  I  cannot  recall  at  ths 
minute.    "Bohee  "  is  the  word  he  wants, 
I  or  M  It  is  sometimes  Spelled  "Bohca" 
\^  rm^e  in  general  for  tea  at  that  time. 
'       I  sailed  from  port  the  other  day. 

And  to  the  south  seas  took  mj  wa.v, 
I  was  n-recked  In  No  Bottom  bay, 
AU  in  the  Tongo  Islands. 

Choros:  ^  .  , 

Oh  swango,  tongo,  hoky,  p<«T. 
Hlbgeree.  jlngeree.  soty  molcy. 
Svongo,  tougo.  hoky,  poky. 
All  In  the  Tongo  Islands. 

The  King,  he  made  a  prince  of  m*. 
And  called  me  Kora-Kora-Kee. 
We  were  as  "thick  as  thiek  eoold  be. 
And  every  night  drank  utrong  bobee. 

Chorus: 

Oh,  swanso,  etc 

Said  he.  Will  you  be  my  son-in-law, 
And  marry  the  Princess  Wa«h-K*e-Taw? 
Said  I,  old  fellow,  hold  yoor  Jaw, 
Antf  I'll  accept  the  princess's  pew. 

Chorus:  % 
Oh,  swango.  etc. 

This  may  prevent  you  from  disturbing 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  at  his  "Colossal 
Work"  (sold  only  by  subscription,  etc.). 

Brookllne,  Feb.  14.  1913.        M,  W.  T. 


1 


A  Boy's  Ambition. 

I  As  tho  World  Wags: 

May  I  offer  my  thanks  to  As  the 
'world  Wags  In  that  It  dares  to  dig  up 
iold  memories.  Chesterton  somewhere 
says  that  we  are  getting  more  and  more 
"afraid  of  the  past,"  a  remark  even  more 
appUcable  to  this  country  than  his  own, 
despite  the  earnest  horde  that  nightly 
makes  grimier  the  pages  of  the  genea- 
logical records, 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  at 
school  (surely  in  this  column  I  need  not 
add  "years  ago")  how  a  certain  wall 
space  of  the  woodshed  adjoining  the 
[school  building  was  consecrated  to 
i  labored  Initials  and  Inscriptions  cut  with 
'  a  penknife  and  much  ceremony  by  de- 
parting "top-graders."  In  the  comer 
was  a  Rcraggly  "T.  H.."  the  work  of 
one  Thomas  Hartridge.  long  since  gone 
and  forgotten,  dear  man.  a  hero  of  our 
New  Hampshire  boyhood,  and  neither  a 
graduation  prize  nor  a  pre-graduation 
chastisement  so  filled  me  with  the  lust  of 
battle  against  an  upappreclatlve  world 
and  an  originally  sinful  self  as  the  fact 
that  I  had  carved  my  initials  beside  "T. 
'h.'b"  and  executied  them  more  neatly 
than  he.  The  woodshed  still  stands,  but 
the  Inscriptions  have  vanished.  The 
hand  of  time?  No!  Six  progressive  trus- 
tees— peace  to  their  ashes! — subscribed 
to  the  replacing  of  that  memory-fraught 
plank  by  virgin  timber,  because,  for- 
sooth, of  the  impropriety  of  allowing 
school  property  to  be  disfigured  ;  a  prac- 
tice that  would  undoubtedly  lead  Tender 
Touth  to  whittle  the  mahogany  tables  it 
was  being  trained  to  grace.  Sunt  lach- 
ryroae  rerum! 


Maglets. 

But    enough    of    this    preamble;  a 
definite  question  disturbs  my  peace  of 
,  mind  and  I  come  seeking  enlightenment.^ 
i   I  was  mercilessly  driven  by  the  house- 
'hold  powers  of  late  to  the  clearing  up, 
'of  a  certain  library  closet  and  found,  [ 
presumably  at  that  time,  a  dully  Inno- 
cent    document    that    has    since  even 
robbed  me  of  sleep.    It  was  merely  a 
list  of  wedding  presents  received  by  a 
worthy  who,  I  believe,  was  a  friend  of 
my  grandmother's.  Qlancing  Idly  through 
the  procession  of  spoons  and  gew-gaws 
I  came  on  this  In  the  copper  plate  hand- 
writing of  that  day:    "I  Pr.  Maglets. 
bald  to  have  belonged  to  Nat'l  Green." 
\  Since  then  Maglets  have  haunted  me 
/ike  Mark  Twain's  "pink  trip  slip,"  but 
situation  is  worse  Inasmuch  as  I 
visualize  the  pink  trip  slip  but  a 
taglet— a  Maglet.  there  is  no  mlsUking 
tia  word-is  aemethiBg  bwoad  aor  ken.  J 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Nicholaus  Sojerus.  a  Belgian,  a  person 
of  great  integrity  and  prudence,  had  a 
set  of  teeth  of  such  an  unusual  property 
that  being  struck  upon  with  a  sort  of 
Indian  wood,  they  were  seen  to  sparkle 
fire,  as  if  they  were  flints.  This  was  de- 
livered as  a  certain  truth  by  his  own 
brother,  Gulielmus  Sojerus.  a  person 
well  skilled  In  the  Greek  learning.  See 
Bartol  de  Luce  Homln. 

1.  1,  c.  la,  p.  101. 


Purists  at  Worl<. 

Purists  In  England  are  discussing  the 
question  whether  we  should  say  musical 
critic  or  music  critic.  The  late  F.  H. 
Jonks  of  the  Evening  Transcript  Insist- 
ed that  "Music  critic"  was  the  only 
term.  "A  dramatic  critic  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  dramatist,  and  a  musical  critic 
Is  not  necessarily  a  musician,"  says  the 
Dally  Chronicie,  which  adds:  "If  we 
have  to  talk  of  the  critics  of  life  we 
are  careful.  Music,  drama  and  art  may 
go  hang.  But  then  comes  the  moment 
when  the  phrase  is  against  you.  When 
you  have  to  criticise  cricket.  There  is  a 
combination  that  should  puzzle  your 
sobriety— as  a  test  in  the  police  staUon,, 
a  test  question.  If  you  can  say  you  aro 
a  'crlckotal  critic'  you  should  •stablish 
year  claim  to  sobriety." 

Another  Performance  of  "The' 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna" 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  | 

BOSTON  OPERA-  HOUSE:  "I  OloIelU 
della  Madonna,"  opera  In  three  acta  by' 
Wolf-Ferrari.  Mr,  Caplet  conducted,  | 

dennaro  „i*»*rav 

rarmela  Mme.  Gay 

it^iMit.    :  :   Mt»e.  Edvma 

naff  aele  >•'■  Pole«e 

K*:'::::-.::'.:..:...*  °rcml' 

.v.v.:-;v.v.-.v::.Mme:Aiciatort 

Serena  Mme.  DeCourcy 

cone"  ua  ""s,.!''";- «m 

Tolonno  ^r.  Diaz 

Mme  Edvina  made  her  last  appear- 
ance here  for  the  season  and  Mr.  Polese 
took  the  p»rt  of  Rftltaele  for  the  first 
time.  1 
The  melodrama,  wjth  Its  constant  ac- 
tion, spectacular  effects  and  ingenious 
use  of  folk  tunes  aJid  introduction  of 
tunes  in  folk  spirit,  greatly  pleased  aj 
veiy  large  audience. 

Mr.  Polese's  costume  In  the  first  act 
excited  discussion  In  the  foyer.  He  was 
dressed  In  a  white  summer  suit  as  any 
masher  in  his  Sunday  best  at  Nantas- 
ket.  Mr.  Marcoux,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, wore  remarkable  troupers,  of 
the  species  known  familiarly  as  "lights,", 
skin  tight  and  with  spring  bottoms, 
otherwise  knoivn  as  bell  bottoms.  His 
costuthe  as  a  whole  was  that  of  the 
Parisian  souteneur,  or  voyou,  or 
maquereau.  Mr.  Marcoux  was  thus  a 
picturesque  figure,  but  was  the  costume 
the  appropriate  one  for  the  leader  of 
the  Camorra,  the  Alciblades  of  the 
straw-hatted  young  gentlemen  who  In 
the  first  and  third  acts  remind  one  of 
a  musical  comedy  chorus— say  the  males 
In  the  too  celebrated  "Florodora"  dou- 
ble sextet?  The  experienced  theatre- 
goer, by  the  way.  expected  to  see  the 
Camorra  chorus  at  any  time  appearing 
with  nice  new  shiny  plug  hats  worn 
knowingly,  and  with  the  accompaniment 
of  natty  canes.  ^.^  , 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Marcoux  obtaitied 
his  clothes  at  Naples  with  the  exception 
of  his  flowing  cravat  which  he  pro- 
cured at  Turin.  No  doubt  there  are 
Italians  In  Naples  who  wear  tight  skin, 
spring  bottom  trousers.  We  have  seen 
such  trousers  in  this  country,  and  In 
our  younger  years  were  tempted  to 
wear  them.  But  would  the  chief  of 
the  Camorra  sport  them?  That  was 
the  question  debated  by  the  aestl.t^-j 
and  connoisseurs  last  night.  Lt 
nup  dnilnrc  tills  discussion,  for  wr 
,  ,  .  .      tlon.  contrad;  ' 

it. 
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y.i.    Zenatello   gavw  an  tmprMshP. 
inpathetic  and  admirable  I'l'    ■    "i  - 
..in  of  Gennaro.    By  Uls 
•■Uug  he  easily  domlniited.  i.a- 
as  Mallella  Is  not  yet  wholly  con- 


,ii   a  conflrfnatton  8*-vice.  I 
uas    a    retired    pirate.  Fi 
Church,  Oxford,  he  was 
for  stealing  a  fiddle,  so  he  5 
and  became  a  buccaneer  In  i'"'^",f' 
Indies.    His     comrades     were     "naJ  y 
caught    and     hanged.    Blackburne  1« 
tallella  Is  not  vet  wnony  co„-   gome  way  escaped,  w-as 
in^     In  the  first  act  she  Is  merely  j  Bishop  Trelawney  and  climbed  rapidly 
-         4here  She  Should  be  viciously  11  the  ecclesiastical  ladder.    Horace  \V.a- 
'    U  and  sensual.    Too  often  m  i  pole  wrote  about    this  say  old  arch 
ana  sensuau     x       carpen- '  Wshop:    he  "had  all  the  manners  of  a 
..rJZ.:   'n%^sil.f^X^^^  Quality,  though  he  ha^  been  a 

b<M  .onal  n  rnnerlsms,  and  rhetorical  ac-1  buccaneer  and  was  a,  ^ 
';nr    She  was  cfo^e;  to  Mallella  in  the:  he  retained  nothing  of  hl«  «rst  profes 
a t  er  half  of  the  second  act.  especially  1 1  sion,  except  his  s^'-^f ^'Xbbe 
n  the  scene  where  she  Is  at  first  hor- i  should  have  known  the  glorious  ADM 
rifled  by  the  wi^erneglous  deed  of  Gen- '  of  Turpenay  whose  adventures  are  re- 
naro,  then  captivated  by  the  splendor 
of  the  jewels,    and    obsessed    by  the 
thought  of  Ra«faele.    Mr.  Polese  sang 
efC<ctlvely  and  gave  a  definite  Idea  of 
the  masher  and  bully.    Mme.  Gay  again 
made  much  of  a  small  part. 

The  minor  male  roles  were  as  a  rule 
well  taken.  The  stage  settings  and  the 
animation  of  the  crowd  again  excited 
admiration,  but  in  the  third  act  the 
'torgy"  In  the  "haunts  of  the  Camorra" 
■emlnded  one  of  the  Apollo  Club  singing 
L  wild  Bacchanalian  ditty.  The  lighting 
V  the  second  act  was  singularly  fbeauti- 
1)1.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted  with  Italian 
Blrit. 


(B.  F.  KEITH  BILL 


Robert  I.  Haines,  who  recently 
plunged  in^  vaudeville,  deserting  the 
leading  drsyatic  roles  he  had  been  so 
iuccessfulte  playing.  Is  the  headliner  at 
B.  P.  KelOi's  Theatre  this  week  with 
his  own  Ifttle  company — and  an  admlr- 
ible  company  it  is— in  the  one-act  play 
'The  Coward."  It  is  a  powerful  little 
Btory  that  tells  of  the  success  of  the 
Sing  Sing  convict,  who  escapes  from 
prison  after  serving  but  two  years  of  a 
five-year  embezzlement  sentence,  an4, 
succeeds  in  becoming  a  respected  busl-? 
nes3  man  under  the  name  of  Richard 
Harper,  only  to  have  his  old  pal, 
with  whom  he  had  been  jointly  con* 
.  Icted  but  who  had  been  less  fortunate, 
n  escaping,  appear  upon  the  scene  and 
attempt  to  levy  constant  and  heavy 
blackmail  upon  him.  For  a  time  Harper 
'ields,  fearing  the  disgrace  and  the 
.reiving  of  the  balance  of  his  sentence 
that  would  follow  exposure,  but  finally 
he  turns  upon  the  blackmailer  and  a 
death  scene  follows  upon  the  stage. 

Mr.  Ualnee,  of  course,  plays  the  part ! 
of  Richard  Harper,  the  business  man,  j 
.  hose  jail  record  is  charged  against ; 
ames   Clarke.      Frederick   Burt  was 
apital  in  the  part  of  Frederick  Payton, 
.fhile   Miss   Esther   Van   Eyting  filled 
most  satisfactorily  the  role  of  Catherine 
jordon,  the  girl  with  whom  Harper  is 
ii  love  and  who  sticks  by  him  through 
t  all,  even  to  securing  frorfn  the  atlsprtiey 
;eneral  a  pardon  for  the  balance  of  the 
lentence.    Mr.  Haines  was  called  back 
leveral  times. 

James  B.  Donovan  and  Charles  H. 
McDonald    are    once    more    at    B.  F. 
Keith's  with  their  same  little  comedy 
classic,   "My  Good  Old   Irish  Friend," 
that  never  fails  to  provide  enjoyment 
and  amusement.    The  same  sort  of  wal- 
rae  was  accorded  these  veterans,  last 
light,  as  always  greets  their  appearance, 
i:i  this  city.    Seymour  Felix  and  Ame- 
Caire  are  two  very  clever  yotmg 
,1  npersonators  in  a  sketch,  "Then  and 
Vow,"  In  which  all  of  the  favorite  sub- 
lets   of    the   "impersonator,  Richard 
arle,  George  M.   Colien,  Fred  Stone, 
'  e  Rogers  brothers,  et  als.  are  por- 
ayed  with  much  accuracy  of  voice,  of 
stume  and  of  mannerisms. 
Mme.  Adelaide  Norwood,  late  of  the 
renry  W.  Savage  Opera  Company,  sings 
veral  popular  selections.  Madden  and 
I'ilzpatrick   were   most  acceptable  In 
JO  latter's  own  comedy  entitled  "The 
.  anderer."  Burley  and  Hurley  as  "The 
Mide  and  the  Scot"  were  both  humorous 
id  agile  and  Norris,  baboons.  Emperor 
lid  Empress  in  their  monkey  pantomime 
ily  bore  out  the  program's  assertion 
liat  they  were  almost  human.  Will  and 
Kemp  in  European  acrobatic  oddities; 
i  UUy  Sharpe  and  Beatrice  Turee,  the 
rliocolate  dandies,  and  the  Willis  fam- 
ily, English  musicians,  round  out  tha 
entertainment. 

I  •want  your  eober  average  roon  opinion  of 
it.    Morning  is  a  girl  and  can't  smoke— she's 
evidence  one  way  or  another;  ond  Nlgbt 
so  evidently  bought  over  that  he  can't  be 
very  upright  judfe,..^  Maybe  th«  truth  Is. 
Kit  one  pipe  is  wholesome,  two  >5ipe3  tooth- 
me,  three  pipes  noisome,  four  p^es  fulsome, 
11-  pipes  quarrelsome,  and  thflt's  the  sum 
i  t  It.  ( 


lated  by  Balzac. 

Good  Smokers. 

I  Sir  Algernon'  West  told  a  story  of  a 
i  Bishop  whose  house  had  no  smoking 
room  Entertaining  a  baker's  dozen  of 
bishops,  he  went  to  their  bedrooms  to 
tell  them  they  might  smoke^  Each  one 
was  by  the  fireplace  and. puffing  up  the 

'"'"•ThrRev.  Charles  Kingsley  concealed 
pipes  all  over  the  parish  in  case  the  de- 
sire suddenly  came  upon  him^  Wa  kmg 
one  day  with  Benson,  he  exclalmetl. 
"It's  no  use;  I  know  you  detest  tobacco 
but  I  must  have  a  smoke."  He  went  to 
a  furze  bush,  put  his  arm  in  a  hole  and 
pulled  out  a  churchwarden  which  he 
filled.  When  the  pipe  was  sihoked,  he 
put  it  in  a  hollow  tree. 

In  the  Pulpit. 

When  we  were  young  the  ministers  of 
the  Old  church  in  Northampton  in  turn 
used  tobacco  freely  and  no  one  accused 
them  of  sin.    One  of  them,  a  man  of 
hu-e    frame    and    sombre  eloquence. 
wo°uld  o<^sionally.  In  the  P"lPlt.  tak« 
out  his  cud  and  put  it  by  the  side  of 
the    Bible.     He    "chawed"  constantly. 
This  reminds  us  that  in  the  last  section 
of  the  "Oxford  English  Dictionary"  we 
iind  a  quotation  dated  16S9;    "2  rowles 
of  chawing  tobacco."  It  Is  our  impres- 
sion that  the  Rev.  ,  D.  D.,  used 

fine  cut,  probably  John  Anderson's  So- 
lace, black  and  strong.  His  successor 
smoked  like  a  chimney,  and  the  cigars 
were  as  a  rule  of  the  domestic  order. 
;W6  would  swear  that  some  of  them 
were  "two  furs." 


A  Glorious  Old  Archbishop. 

The  vicar  of  Brigstock  recently  re- 
buked the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  for 
smoking.  The  vicar  is  of  kin  Ho  Father 
Trask  -and  to  William  Huntington.  S.  S. 
"Siniler  Saved.")  We  all  Itnow  the 
loom  pronounced  on  the  smoker— tobao- 
onlst  was  the    old  word— by  Trask. 

^Whenever  William  Huntington,  S.  S.^ 
saw  a  young  man  with  a  pipe  or  cigar 
in  the  street  he  would  go  up  to  him  atid 
Bay:  "Young  man.  If  you  smoke  here, 
you  will  smoke  hereafter." 

We  like   to   think   of   Dr.  Lancelot 
Blackburne,  an  18th  century  archbishop 
3f  York,  who  once  ordered  pipes  and 
liquor  to  be  brought  to  him  in  the  vestry  ' 
where  he  was  a-weary  In  consequence  ' 


An  Improving  Anecdote. 

"'The  beer-houses  have  been  my 
death,'  gasped  a  young  man  of  five- 
aud-twenty,  who  was  dying  the  other , 
day,  and  whom  I  visited  in  his  last 
moments.  The  alcohol  of  the  beer  had,  [ 
In  connection  with  midnight  damps;  ! 
ulcerated  his  lungs,  and  he  died  of  a 
galloping  consumption.  His  neiglibor  of 
the  same  age,  and  often  his  pof  house 
companion,  in  a  few  weeks  made  the 
same  confession  and  followed  him  to 
the  grave."  See  "Anti-Bacchus:  An  Es- 
say on  the  Evils  Connected  with  the 
Use  of  Intoxicating  Drinks,"  by  the 
Rev.  B.  -Parsons.  (Revised  edition,  N. 
1  Y..  1840.  p.  182.) 

I  "Bungy"  Cutler. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
late  John  G.  Cutler's  peculiar  nickname 
"Bungy"  is  that  it  was  given  him  many 
years  ago  as  a  tribute    to    his  fistic 
prowess.     As  a  younfe  man  it  is  said 
that'  Mr.  Cutler  was  not  averse  to  a 
physical   encounter,   and  in  these  en-  i 
counters   he   seldom   came   off  second! 
best.  He  left  his  opponent  "bunged  up.  i 
Mr.  Cutler  was  a  well-known  local  ce-  j 
'  lebrity  and  no  one  ever  came  to  Hamp-  ; 
I  ton  Beach  without  hearing  of  him  or  , 
making  his  acquaintance.    Although  a , 
'  colored  man,  he  was  a  power  in  local 
and  county  politics,  and  for  many  years  j 
was  the  local  boss.    Of  late  years  his  ; 
power  had  been  slipping  away.    He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  "Cy"  Sulloway.  I 
have   often  thought    that    Mr.  Cutler 
would   make   a   fine   character    for  a 
novel.    He  had  many  admirable  quali- 
ties.   He  was  loyal  to  his  friends,  and 
strictly  honorable  in  business.    As  Dr. 
Davis  said  at  his  funeral:    "He  was  a 
iman  who  overcame  his  handicaps." 
!  PLOTINUS. 
I    Hampton,  N.  H.,  Feb.  1^,  1913. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Fielding,  Smollett  and  other  writers 
of  that  period  I  And  them  frequently  | 
using  "you  was"  for  "you  wei-e."    Can  j 
you  tell  me  what  authority  they  had  for 
so  doing?   Sterne  in  "Tristram  Shandy 
also  says:    "I  had  wrote."      W.  H.  G. 
East  rioston,  Feb.  14,  1913. 
In  all  probability  the  authority  was 
current  usage.   A  good  many  years  ago 
the  New  York  Sun  answered  a  corre- 
!  spondent  who  insisted  that  "had  rather" 
'  was  erroneous  and  ;yulgar  by  saying  in 
effect:  The  English  language  is  what  it 
ll";-  not  what  it  should  be.    Fielding  and 
Smollett   wrote   as   they   thought  and 
j  heard. 

!    TOY  THBATRB-First  performance  In 

Boston  of  "Maria  Rosa,"  by  Angel  OUl- 

mera.  English  version  by  Wallace  Glll- 

patrlck  and  Guido  Marburg.  '  ' 

Maria  Rosa....  Miss  Phinney: 

Tomasa  Mrs.  Bumham  i 

Ramon  Mr.  Rawsou 

Qulrlco  Mr.  Burnham 

Salvador  Mr.  .Stanton  i 

Chepa  ,  Mr.   CoUver  ' 

Colas  Mr.   Hutchln*  ' 

Chlcotc  Mr.  Condlt 


Til,  ,  play,  will'  '  us  in  i^'.if- 

llsh  from  the  C:i 
tlllan,  is  a  ver.'-i 
of  the  "Quick  oi      >     i  . 
which    Princess    Troubetakol  (Am 
Rives)  once  based  a  novel.  As  prest  i 
'ed  by  the  Toy  Theatre  the  drama  oi  . 
not  flag  M  a  moment,  and  the  nunutes 
of  incidental  comedy  were  as  well  main- 
tained as  those  of  the  essential  trageoy. 
'  Miss  Phinney  as  Maria  Rosa  looked  her 
part  as  convincingly  as  she  evldeiitlj 
ifelt  it,  and  no  detail  was  slurred.  Mr. 
Kawson  as  the  villain  Ramon  avo  dea 
the  melodramatic  while  rising  well  t" 
his  occasion  In  the  last  act.   Mrs.  Burn- 
ham's  work  as  Tomasa  was  exceedlnBlJ 
spirited,  and  she  was  well  ^^P^orJ-^^J^ 
Mr.   Burnham    sa    Qulr"-°-    The  team 
work  of  the  others  showed  care,  ana 
Mr   Hutchlns  as  Colas  made  clever  use 
of   his    opportunity    in    a    f"}^'.  P^^  l 
Angel  Guimera  as  a  playwr  ght  Js  we'l 
worth  our  knowing,  and  >"^>-°f„t 
tion  to  Boston,  though  on  a  small  stage, 
was  no  means  amateurishly  done. 

Miss  Florence  Fisher,  Soprano, 
and  Miss  Barbara  Mayer, 
Contralto,  Heard. 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 
j    Mies  Florence  Fisher,  soprano,  assist- 
ed by  Miss  Barbara  Mayer,  contralto, 
gave  a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  Mrs.  Louise 
Wood    Forrest   was   the  accompanist. 
There  was  a  large  and  friendly  audi- 
ence.   The   program  was   a«  follows: 
Schubert,  Who  Is  Sylvia?  Wolf,  Verbor- 
genhelt;  Rubinstein,  Es  bUnkt  der  Thau; 
Wolf.  Bescheldene  Llebe;  Dvorak.  Ali 
die  alte  Mutter  (Miss  Fisher);  Strauss., 
AUerseelen;     Reger,  Waldelnsajmkeit; 
Bohm,  Still  wie  die  Nacht  (Miss  Mayer); 
Widor,    Contemplation;    Heue,    A  des 
Olseaut;    Messager,    Air    from  For- 
tunio";    Massenet,    Air   from  "Esclar- 
monde";  Vldal.   Arletto  (Miss  Fisher);; 
Eden.  What's  in  the  Air  today;  Harris,  | 
Music   when    Soft   Voices   die;  Lang, 
Hills  o'  Skye  (Mies  Mayer);  Spohr,  -The 
Rose;  Young,  Phillis  has  such  charming 
1  graces;  Salter.  The  Pine  Tree;  Arne, 
The  Lass  with  the  delicate  Air;  old 
English,   So  Sweet  is  She;  Lehmann, 
"The  Cuckoo"  (Miss  Fisher). 

These  young  ladies  have  good  voices 
which  have  been  carefully  and  well 
trained.  The  songs  chosen  were  as  a 
rule  not  too  ambitious,  as  far  as  the 
present  technical  proficiency  of  the  sing- 
ers is  concerned,  but  Massenet  s  air 
demands  a  more  experienced  and  dra- 
matic singer.  "The  Lass  with  the  deli- 
cate Air."  by  the  way.  was  composea 
by  Michael  Arne.  not  Dr.  Ame. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  lnt°"^tion  of 
the  young  ladies  was  Pwe;  that  their 
enunciation  in  English  was  clear,  and 
t^ey  *ang  with  musical  'ntelhgence.  Miss 
Fisher,  being  a  young  singer,  has  yet  to 
gain  authority  as  an  interpreter.  She 
undoubtedly  has  emotional  m^tUicts  and 
'a  sr-nse  of  differentiation,  yet  Rubin- 
stein's song  admits  of  a  more  passionate 
c  imax  than  3he  gave,  and  In  several  of 
the  songs  there  was  too  marked  self- 
Jest/a°n?.  a  diffidence  in  "letting  herself 
go  "  Dvorak's  beautiful  song  was  taken 
ir  too  slow  a  pace.  The  singer  was  es- 
pecially  fortunate  in  the  songs  of  Schu- 
bert Wldor  and  Messager. 

M  ss  Maver  has  an  uncommonly  good 
voice  one  that  Is  emotional  in  ts  qual- 
Uv  She.  too,  has  a  well-maintained 
melodfc  me  and  a  skilfyl  management 
JTf  breith  As  an  interpreter  she  was 
fncUnel  to  bl  calm.  Impassive.  The 
inciiiiw  otrfliias's  song  escaped  her. 
pathos  of  Strauss  ^  so  B  ^^^^^^ 
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^^d  even  B^hm'Thlckneyed  song  should 
not  be  sung  as  an  incidental  solo  in  an 
orthodox  English  anthem  for  the  church. 
With  her  voice.  Miss  Mayer  should  ac- 
^mpllsh  much;  but  it  is  "ot  j 
sing  notes  correctly,  and  with  a  Knowl 
edge  of  tone  production.^  ] 

BENEFIT  CONCERT  | 
Miss  Fisher,  MiiTswartz  and  Mr. 
Diaz  of  Opera  Company  Sing. 

Bernlce  Flaher,  soprano.  Jeska  SwarU.  j 

rmbis°'ofTh'e  B^ost'on  opera  company  J 
memoeia  "  vpstcrday  afternoon,  at 

fh^rnotrsf^e^Tf/the  benefit  Of 
I  *v,„  Quiriont  Aid   Fund  of  the  jvusses 
GUmarlchool^ssoclation,  Mr.  Lyford 
,  was  the  accompanist.       )S.;}^  „ 
The  program  was  as  f°ll<*^«-,,oJ;fi™*' 
.■To  rynnna  e  Mobile";  Bohm,    Still  as 
,h^  S'':  Puccini.  "Che  Gellda  Ma- 
'  'Vna "   from  "La  Boheme."  Mr  Diaz; 
Tschalkowsky.  aria  from  ,' 
Aiihert    aria  from     La  Foret  Bleue, 
C  Vart.;    Gounod,    cavatlna  from 
•■B'ouat"     "Caro    Mio    Ben  ,  Capiet, 
.•Green"    mTss    Fisher:    Delibes.  duet 
fr^r^    "Lakme";    Humperdtnck,  duet 
ZZ    "Hansel'  und    Gretel."  Misses 

'^Vtrslnge^s"  wire  in  the  vein  and  a 
iJge  audience  was  hearty  in  its  expres- 
oiiona  of  appreciation. 

Miss  Fisher's  singing  of  the  air  from 
■■Faust"  was  becomingly  naive.  The 
,.olce  was  that  of  Marguerite,  unsophls- 
•  Icated  and  girlishly  exaultant  at  the 
dl^overy  of  the  Jewels.  She  was  also 
heard  to"^  advantage  In  "Caro  Mio  Ben  " 
A  =lneer  who  Is  especially  successful  In 
songs  o?  r  frankly  communicative  nat- 
songs  oi  B_  ^.,^1^  ^^ose 

detoer  emo^fonal  significance.  She 


icks  skill  and  subtlety  In  the  use  ot 
nuances  and  her  coloring  of  tone  Is  too 
often  monotonous.  She  was.  therefore, 
less  fortunate  in  th«  Interpretation  of 
Mr  Caplet'9  charming  setting  ot 
■•Green."  for  piquancy  and  archness  are 
foreign  to  the  mood  of  both  poem  and 
composition.  Recalled,  she  sang  My 
Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair  with 
much  charm  and  beauty  of  tone.  While 
her  diction  in  Italian  and  KngUsh  was 
commendable,  the  French  songs  in  this 
respect  left  much  to  be  desired.  _ 

Miss  swartz  sang  the  aria  from  La 
Foret  Bleue"  efte<:tlvely,  and  her  voice 
in  the  duets  was  sympathetically  blended 
with  Miss  Fisher's.  Mr.  Diaz  displayed 
fluency  and  abandon  In  song. 

In  New  Zealand  for  a  lonp  time  I  bad  to 
the  washing  up  after  each  m*al.  I  used 
to  do  the  knives  first,  for  It  nilsht  pleaae 
God  to  take  me  before  I  caipe  to  the  forks, 
and  tlien  what  a  sell  It  wtJuld  have  been  to 
have  done  the  forks  rather  than  the  knives! 


Old  Stands. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  "Bibulus  Curiosus,"  who 
wrote  on  Friday  of  the  two-story  bar- 
room knows  that  the  place  ho  tells  of 
Is  the  oldest  retail  liquor  shop  In  Boston. 
Three  proprietors  carried  the  business 
through  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  the  original  wine  vault  still  exists 
under  the  street  on  the  upstairs  side. 
The  Hancock  Tavern  was  older,  but  it 
disappeared  some  time  ago.  Once  about 
ten  years  ago  on  a  periodical  emergence 
I  hunted  for  the  Tavern  and  didn't  find 
it.  It  wasn't  there.  The  Bell-In-Hand 
has  occupied  its  present  site  54  years, 
I  am  told,  and  previous  to  1859  was  at 
the  corner  of  Milk  and  Devonshire 
streets.  If  I  am  wrong  Baize  will  cor- 
rect me,  as  the  bar  must  have  been 
pretty  nearly  opposite  where  he  lived 
in  the  40s. 

HALLIDAY  WITHBRSPOON. 
p.    g.— Does  anybody  know  why  is 
bock  beer?    And  what  was  the  origin 
of  musty  ale?    Was  musty  known  be- 
fore Billle  Parks  served  it? 


Why  These  Empty  Seats? 

As  the  World  Wags : 
I    "The  audience  was  appreciative,  but  It 
I  should  have  been  much  larger."    Yes,  It 
should  have  been  much  larger  and  would 
have  been  much  larger  were  the  prices 
for  the  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  real- 
ly "popular."   In  part  at  least  the  assent 
of  the  community  to  the  Invasion  of 
Sunday  by  these  concerts  Is  accorded  on  . 
the  basis  of  a  sen-Ice  to  be  rendered  to 
those  denied  by  reason  of  means  and 
leisure  the  privilege  of  week-day  offer-  I 
ings.      The    commercial    Instinct    that  i 
greedily  covets  the  Sunday  opportunity 
to  still  further  its  gains  is  altogether 
offensive  to  the  day  and  defeats  the  pur-  j 
pose  of  serving  the  class  for  whom  It  is  | 
alleged  these  concerts  were  intended.  Is 
it  not  a  function  of  the  Boston  Opera  ; 
House  to  confer  Its  benefits,  upon  those 
of  us  w'nose  purses  are  not  clogged  with 
superfluous  dollars?    When  the  season 
began  I  secured  a  seat  for  J5  cents.  I 
notice  that  there  are  none  advertised 
now  at  that  price.    While  one  could  not 
expect  to  have  the  entire  house  listed  at 
this  "cut  rate,"  yet  It  would  seem  that 
the  probability  of  filling  all  seats  with 
those  who  really  love  music,  but  are  com- 
pelled  to   restrict   their   indulgence  to 
their  limited  resources,  would  dictate  a 
scale  of  popular  prices  sure  to  secure 
this  result.       A  MINISTER'S  WIFE. 
Boston,  Feb.  IB,  1913. 


A  Friend  In  Error. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  very  persis- 
tent in  pronouncing  some  words  as 
spelled.  He  persists  in  pronouncing 
dandelion  dandy-lion.  I  pronounce  it 
dan-de-li-un.  I  have  referred  him  to  a 
dictionary  but  lie  refused  my  reference. 
I  have  never  sein  a  "dandylion."  Will 

you  please  decide  in  your  column  whicii, 

of  the  pronunciations  is  right. 

L.  cyTHBERT  ODIAN. 

Boston,  Feb.  17. 

Walker's  pronouncing  dictionary  (1791) 
gives  "Dan-de-ll-un"  with  the  accent 
cn  the  third  syllable.  We  have  never 
heard  this  pronunciation.  The  New 
English  Dictionary  (the  Oxford)  gives 
only  one  pronunciation:  "dan-dilion 
lion  is  pronounced  as  the  iiame  of  the 
animal,  and  the  "1"  In  "h"  Is  short. 

Celerlac. 

As  the  Wortd  Wags: 

"Celerlac  salad"  is  not  the  same  as 
celery  salad.  Celeriac  is  a  round  rough 
root  about  the  size  of  turnips  and  by 
some  called  German  celery.  It  is  very 
tough  and  has  to  be  boiled  about  three 
hours,  then  chilled  and  sliced,  and  with 
beets,  hard  boiled  eggs,  etc.,  is  delicious 
as  a  salad.  I  used  to  buy  It  in  the  Ger- 
man markets  in  Leavenworth  and  Kan- 
sas City.  ^-  ^-  ^• 

Boston,  Feb.  15. 
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The  New  ilnglish   Dictionary  state* 
that  the  word  "celeriac"  does  not  appMr 
to  be  known  outside  England.  The  worfl 
i?   'tflned  as  a  turnip  rooted  variety  of 
!?arden  celery.  In  1743  an  advertise- 
c    In    Ijondon   called    attention  to 

'I  lian  broooli,  Spanish  cardoon,  cele- 
liac,  ftneschl  and  other  foreign  kitchen 
vegetables."     In    1883    the    St.  James 
Gazette  regretted  that  celeriac  was  too 
little  known.   It  is  not  necessary  to  go  ■ 
80  far  as  Leavenworth  to  obtain  it.  We  . 
used  to  buy  it  in  a  Carver  street  shop  , 
by  asking  for  "celery  root."  ; 


Some  One  Will  Answer. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  some  one  explain  to  me  what  be- 
comes of  the  suffragists  on  election  day? 
On  other  days  of  th»  year  they  make  so 
much  noise  that  one  might  suppose  their 
number  was  legion,  and  that  their  dear- 
est wish  was  t6  put  ballots  Into  a  box. 
But  on  election  day,  where  are  theyT 
Gone  like  the  snows  of  yesterday!  At 
the  recent  election  in  Boston,  when  Miss 
Curtis  was  a  candidate  for  school  com-  i 
mittee  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  women  Jf 
voting  age  took  the  trouble  to  cast  a 
ijallot,  and  many  of  them  were  antis! 
'  .3  1  it  be  that  there  are  no  more  suf-' 
iiagists  than  that,  and  is  that  the  rea- 
son they  are  so  afraid  of  the  Drury  blUT 
And  if  that  is  not  the  reason,  what  ex- 
cuse have  they  to  offer  for  refusing  to 
vote  on  so  Important  a  matter?  Manv 
suffragists,  I  am  told,  are  claiming  that 
it  was  the  woman's  vote  which  elected 
Miss  Curtis;  but  Dr.  Hartwell's  analy- 
sis of  the  vote,  printed  on  Jan.  19,  effec- 
tively disproves  that.  She  would  have 
been  elected  if  not  one  woman  had  vot- 
ed! JUUA  WAIN  WRIGHT. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  17. 
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MARY  GARDEN 
SINGS 'CARMEN' 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  | 

rOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE  —  Bi'7.<-l"a ' 
.rmen."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted.  The 


.Mr.  Zenatcllo 

Mr,  Marrinres 


 Xl. 

 Mbs 

 Mme.  I 

.„   Mr.  Devaux 

lado .  . .  .  -  Mr.  Gtaccone 

.  .iraordlnary  Miss  Garden  gave 
.  I  -markable  impersonation  of  Carmen. 

e  sang  with  her  brains  and  acted 
.<  '  li  her  voice. 

l.s  not  easy  for  any  singer  to  be 
lull  as  Carmen.    Mira  Heller 
^led  this  feat  with  appalling  i 
Mechanics'  building.    Miss  Em-  | 
showed  u.«  a  gypsy  whose  be-  \ 
•nild  have  graced  an  afternoon 
.  ,11       i  ■^"1  with  her  Micaela 
A   ^  , .  liussy. 
1  men  were  to  appear 

iiu     ,  J.    un  the  -stage  of  tl;e 
'  >pcra    House    there   wbuld  ■  be 
(he  head  and  the  wise  remark: 
i  ilie  real  thing  at  all.     Not  a  bit 
,r  it."    Now.  Merimee's  Carmen  is  as 
1  a  person  as  Capt.   Costlgan,  Mr. 
I  awber     or     Lady     Bellaston.  We 
lid  not  be  .-,urprised  to  meet  any 
of  the  three  in  the  street,  and  we 
\-f  seen  Carmen  in  a  gypsy  camp  by 
,    side  of  the  road  to  Dedhart;  It 
might   be  said  tliat  Carmen   is  in  tlie 
eve  of  the  spectator.    Admirable  as  was 
the  impersonation  by  Emma  Calve,  it 
r  necessarily  the  only  one  or  a 
■  r  others.     Not  to  go  back  to 
itli-Marif,  we  should  remember 
that  .Minnie  HauU  and  Pauline  Lucca 
were  famous  in  the  part,  and  tliere  was 
•1  u       iiliarly  sinister  impersonation  by 
emelli.    The  Carmen  of  Marie 
was  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
sensuality  and  flippant  heart- 
=  .      The    most    vulgar  Carmen 
itinii  our  recollection  was  that  of  Miss 
iwll,    and   the   vulgarity   was   of  the 
gutter. 

.Miss  Garden  is  nothing  If  not  original, 
and  in  this  respect  she  would  compel  the 
admiration  of  Offenhach's  duke  with  the 
'nee  famous  foiig.    Because  her  Carmen 
Is  oiicrlnal  it  does  not  follow  necessarily 
ll.at  it  Is  all  wrong,  as  some  would  have 
js  believe.     Her  Impersonation  is  dlf- 
erenl  in  som<>  re.'-pe':ts  from  that  which 
ixclted   applause    when   she   first  ap- 
peared here  in  Bizet's  opera.    That  is  to 
say,  it  Is  rot  already  stereotyped.  It 
B  eminenti    vivid     It  is  not  too  realis- 
tic ;  tlier.  s  ing  touch  of  tmagin- 
\tlon.  .nation  Is  finely  con- 
jlslenl   I  Zuniga,  Don  Jose 
inri   E!!Cu;nlllo  are  all  one  to  her.  If 
had  lived,  «iome  one  would  quickly 
A  llowed  •Escamillo,  who  was  wrong 
'  'hat  art  amorous  e:!^perjcnce  of 
lasted  six  months..    Six  weeksj 
r.  'i  l.i  tia'.'s  bored  her. 

This  r-  rclPvs  sensuality  that  flames 
for  a  nvim<nc  was  finely  expressed  by 
1  So    was    the  mocking 

of  the  baggaero.  .  Nor  did 
fall   into  the   mistake  of 


iiesistibie, 
■  e  malef- 

II  n  of  men. 
nothing  heroic' 
.1  brought  all  i 

this  om. 

Perhnps  there  was  a  superfluity- Of ' 
gesture,  and  we  were  now  and  then' 
reminded  of  Thais  and  Louise,  for  per- 
tain or  Misa  Ciuden's  gestures  and  a 
peculiar  use  of  the  hands  have  become 
mannerisms.  Last  night  there  were 
many  Instances  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Garden  portamento,  to  which  we 
have  long  been  accustomed,  and  now 
expect.  But  vocal  faults  which  would 
not  be  endured  In  another,  were  ig- 
nored, so  marked  was  the  vitality  of 
the  performance,  .nnd  there  were  count- 
less instances  of  skilful  coloring  of  tone 
for  dramatic  cfTfCt.  , 

Mr.  Zenalello's  Don  Jose  is  now  a^ 
superb  Impersonation,  vocally  and  dra- 
matically. As  an  intelligent  and  pas- j 
stonate  dramatic  performance  it  must 
be  ranked  with  that  of  Mr.  de  Lucia, 
and  Mr.  Zenatello  excels  him  In  beauty 
and  power  of  voice  and  in  vocal  art. 

Miss  Fisher's  Micaela  has  often  been 
praised.  Famous  singers  have  taken  the 
part.  No  one  of  them  has  approached 
Miss  Fisher  in  simple  pathos.  No  one  of 
them  has  given  so  much  life  to  this  lay 
figure.   She  -sang  the  music  delightfully. 

Mr.  Mardones,  a  bass,  took  a  baritone 
part.  His  endeavor  was  honest;  hd  sang 
manfully,  but  his  Impersonation  was 
lacking  In  dash.  He  was  the  "pere 
noble,"  not  the  strutting  coxcomb,  the 
pride  of  the  arena- 

The  minor  parts  were  unusually  well 
taken.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted  with  spirit 
and  taste.  A  very  large  audience  was 
•nthusiastlc. 

GRUPPEGIVES.^ 
'CELLO  RECITAL 

Paulo  Gruppe,  the  Dutch  'cellist,  Bare 
a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 
Hall.  He  was  assisted  by  Carl  Lam- 
son,  pianist.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Saint-Seans,  sohata  In  C  major, 
Le  Cygne  ;  Bach,  suite  in  C  major  for 
'cello  alone ;  Tscbalkowsky,  Chanson 
Sans  paroles ;  Haydn  minute ;  Herbert 
serenade ;  Popper,  Harlequin. 

Mr.  Gruppe,  a  young  man  of  conspicu- 
ous talent  and  marked  proficiency  on  his 
chosen  instrument,  has  already  revealed 
art  in  Boston.    He  then  displayed  a 
tone,  but  In  his  anxiety' to  gain  In 
,  ih    he   often   sacrificed  '  quality  for 
.  quantity.    Yesterday  afternoon  this  de- 
fect was  noticeably  prevalent  in  his  play- 
ing.    At  times,  too,  there  was  uncer- 1 
tainty    in    intonation.     Otherwise  Mr. 
Gruppe  exhibited  a  high  order  of  tech- 
nical   accomplishment.     As   an  Inter- 
preter he  has  g.iined  in  poise  and  au- 
thority,  while   the   third  mo\-ement  of 
Saint-Seans's  sonata  was  played  In  a 
finished   manner   as  well   as  with  the 
spontaneity   and   verve   of   a  youthful 
virtuoso.  ; 
A  small  audience  was  appreciative. 


I  t,  ■  -H  oppurlunii  ; 

in  a  iiave  not  si.  i 

in  .\'.  though  it  i.s  i.iMi,.,,,ii 

known  to  .-j  i  i(-ast  some  of  your  readers. 
It  Is  called  "Pair  Florelia,"  or  "The 
Jealous  Lover."  I  am  very  desirous 
of  finding  out  the  origin  of  it,  when  it' 
was  first  sung,  who  was  the  author,  and 
composer  of  the  music,  a  simple  but 
rather  pretty  air.  PHILLIPg  BAURy. 
Cambridge,  Feb.  17.. 

FLORELLA. 

Down  by  yon  drooplnp  willow, 
■W*er«  ttiB  purple  violets  tilooni. 
There  lies  young  morella. 
Silent  in  her  tomb. 

She  died  not  broken-hearted, 
I  Nor  sickness  hor  befell, 
!  But  In  one  inoment  parted 
From  those  she  loved  so  well. 

One  night  as  the  moon  slione  brlg-htlv 
As  briyhtly  as  ever  it  shone. 
Unto  Her  cottage  gently. 
Her  treacherous  lover  came. 

He  said.  "Come,  leV  us  wander 
Through  neld.s  and  valleys  gay. 
That  undisturbed  we'll  ponder 
Upon  our  wedding  day." 

"The  woods  look  dark  and  dreary. 
Let  us  i*etraco  our  way, 
O  Willie,  with  no  other, 
Would  I  thus  care  to  stray." 

"The  woods  look  dark  and  drearv, 
And  I'm  afraid  to  stray, 
O  Willie.  I  an>  weary. 
Let  us  retrace  our  way." 

"Retrace  your  way?    Ko.  never! 
These  woods  no  more  you'll  roam 
So  bid  farewell  forever 
To  parents,  friends  and  home." 

y 

Down  on  her  knees  before  him. 
She  begge  d  him  spare  her  life. 
Deep,  deep  Into  her  bosom 
He  plunged  the  fatal  knife. 

Her  pui.-ic  It  did  cease  beating. 
Her  eyes  were  clo.sed  in  death. 
"O  Willie,  I'll  forgive  yoU!" 
She  said  with  her  last  breath. 

Come,  all  ye  pretty  maidens, 
^  warning  tako  this  day, 
^or't  trust  your  hearts  to 
For  they  will  you  betray 


yeunt  men, 


CONCERT  aVEN 
BY  CECIL 


In  his  latest  article  Prof,  barney  says 
that  the  chatter  of  monkeys  is  not  mcan- 
lEg;ess,  but  tliat  they  are  conveying  Ideas 
«  one  another.  This  seems  lo  me  hazard- 
ous The  monkeys  might  with  equal  jua- 
t'ce  conclude  that  in  our  magazine  articles, 
or  llterarv  and  artistic  criticisms,  we  are 
rot  chatterlnj  Idly  but  are  conveying  ideas 
to  one  another. 


By  Way  of  Reproach. 

Mme.  Llna  Cavalleri,  arcordin?  to  re- 
port characterized  Mayor  Gaynor  as  a 
"horrid  old  geezer."  Did  she  say  this 
in  Englisii,  or  is  the  phrase  an  equiva- 
lent for  choice  Italian?  "Geezer"  Itself 
is  not  a  term  of  reproach.  Witness  Mr. 
Chevaliers  song:  "Nice  old  geezer  with 
a  nasty  cough."  By  the  way,  which  is 
the  more  opprobrious  epithet,  "bone- 
head"  or  "mutt"? 


Maglets. 


The  Cecilia  Bcclety.  Mr.  Mees  con- 
ductor, gave  thf  second  concert  of  its 
37th  season  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  society  was  assisted  by  Mme.  An- 
toinette Szumowska,  pianist.  Mr.  Guck- 
eyberger  was  the  accompanist  and  Mr. 
Bates  the  orranlst.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Palestrlna  '  Tencbrae  Fac- 
tae  Simf;  Easter  Song,  arranged  by 
Plueddemanii;  Chanson  Joyuse  ds 
N'oel,  arranged  by  Gevaert;  Bantock, 
"On  Himalay"  and  ".Xwake,  Awake"; 
Mackenzie,  Distant  Bells;  Vogt,  ,  An 
Indian  Lullaby;  Old  Kngllsh,  "Sumer 
is  Icumen  In,"  arranged  by  Bantock; 
Irish  tune  from  County  Derry.  arranged 
by  Grainger;  Moussorg.sky.  "Joshua," 
for  solo  voices,  chorus,  piano  and  organ. 

Nearly  all  of  these  compositions  w^ie 
heard  here  for  the  first  time^and  nearly 
all  of  them  were  worth  hearing.  'Mac- 
■Kenzie's  trio  for  female  voices  is  com- 
monplace music  that  does  not  rise  above 
the  text: 

Sailing  o'er  the  deep  blue  ocean. 

Far  from  loving  friends  at  home. 
Who  can  hear  without  emotion 
Distant  bells  across  the  foam? 
This  text  reminds  us  of  the  verses 
written  by  Alfred  Bunn,  Esq.,  for  "The 
Bohemian  Girl."    Ox«nford'«  poem  ap- 
pealed   to    Sir    Alexander  Mackenzie, 
who,  girding  up  his  loins  for  the  task, 
wrote  eminently  fitting  music.    One  of 
the  features  of  the  program  was  Bar- 
tock's  "On  Himalay,"  which  is  skilfully 
written  and  effective,  so  that  it  was  re- 
demanded.     The   other   part   song  by 
Bantock  Is  of  little  consequence. 

Moussorgsky'g  "Joshua,"  or  "Ylssona 
Navine,"  contains  material  intended  for 
the  composer's  opera  "Salammbo"  which 
was  abandoned  early  In  his  career.  The 
comiiosition  Is  effective  by  means  of  Its 
coloring.  The  "Easter  Song"  "^-'"-1" 


Mr    Jesse  Wilson  of  Bos, on   informs  ,  coloring.  The  "Easter  Song  '  and  Tsoel 
let  is  a  species  o£  African  are  charming  In  their  melodic  frarltness 
and  a  certain  religious  naivete 


us  that  a  ma_ 

monkey.  Wliy  are  the  dictionaries 
silent?  A  pair  of  maglets  was  a  sin 
gular  wedding  present  In  the  New  Eng 
land  of  a  century  ago. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day, 

"The  v.riter  of  this  essay  always. 


In 
rules 
was 


The  chorus  sang  exc?edlngly  well.  The 
voices  were  fresh,  well  balanced,  ajid 
well  trained.  The  singers  phrased  with 
intelligence  and  there  was  throughout 
a  fine  sense  of  proportion. 

Mme.  Szumowska  gave  pleasing 
variety  to  the  concert  by  her  perform- 
«Bce  of  pieces  by  Conperlu,  Rameau, 
Bcarlatti,  Chopin,  and  Saint-Saens's 
Caprice  on  airs  from  Gluck's  "Alceste." 

The  audience,  not  so  large  as  it  should 
have  been,  was  warmly  appreciative. 


using  these  drinks,  observed  the 
of  .  moderation ;  but,  nevertheless 
doomed  for  years  to  a  miserable  exist- 
ence from  this  cause  alone.  My  nervous 
feelings  were  such  that  I  liave  often 
risen  up  to  walk,  to  see  If  my  limbs 
would  move  ;  and  repeatedly  have  spoken 
aloud  to  ascertain  If  my  speech  wa.s  not 
altogether  gone.  A  constant  mist  floated 
before  my  eves ;  sotmds  rung  in  my 
ears  ;  an  unnatural  weight,  or  sensation 
of  wei.ght,  oppressed  my  head  and  made 

It  painful  to  stoop  ;  a  knock  at  the  door  i  Al   ,     ,  » 

'  and    family!  Wed  by  Miss  Edith  Thompson,  pianist 

recital  yesterday  afternoon  at 

inability,rfnd   want  of 


I    MISS  GEOSVENOB  HEARD 

Gives  Song  Recital  Assisted  by  Miss 
Edith  Thompson,  Pianist. 

Miss  Charlotte  Grosvenor,  soprano,  as- 


shook    my   whole   frame,    and  rami 

prayer  was  repeatedly  postponed  froml    ave  _   

-  -  -         voice   to    passi  'ordah  Hall.    The  program  was  as  fol- 

lOWs:  Verdi,  "Pace  Mlo  Dio,"  from  "La 


;i  s.-\-.--r,il  .J,  v-,...i  «  111  Li...^>.>ii  t.jiii,? 
5  ears  Kgo,  Yesterday  her  intonation 
was  too  often  tmpurs.  She  has  evi- 
dently studied  diligently  and  she  hag  a 
certain  facility.  Her  Interpretation  was 
carefully  latiored  and  seldom  sponta- 
neous. 

Mlhs  Thompson  played  pieces  by 
Brahms,  ("hopln  and  Liszt. 

An  audience  of  good  size '  was  very 
frindly. 


"Must"  from  "Most." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I^et  me  thank  Mr.  Wltherspoon,  whose 
fins  old   Presbyterian   nama.  stirs  the 
long  dormant  fires  of  Galvanism  with- 
in ma,  for  his  illuminating  communica- 
tion as  to  the  venerable  two-story  bar- 
room.   Would  it  ware  posslbl*  to  grant 
the  place  a  perpetual  license,  guaxan- 
teed   even  against  the  eventuality  ol 
Boston's  going  dry,  and  to  place  upon 
Its  outer  ■v^all  a  memorial  tablet  ap- 
propriately inscribed.     And  now  as  to 
Bome,  of  Mr.    Witherspoon's  inquiries 
Bock  *eer,  coming,  as  it  properly  doe- 
in  springtime,  is  supposed  to  have, 
strongly    suspect,    vivifying    qualitie  : 
connoted  by  the  emblematic  beast  from 
which  It  takes  name.    The  incompara- 
ble May  wino  of  the  Germans,  also 
spring  delight,  is  likewise  reputed  t' 
have  puch  virtue.    So,  too,  is  the  au- 
tumnal "trauban  most,"  or  partly  fer- 
mented wins,  as  we  should  say,  grape 
cider    Just     hardening.     This  phrase 
"trauben  most"  brings  me  to  Mr.  With- 
erspoon's  inquiry   about   "rauaty  ale  ' 
It  Is  now,   I  understand,   ale   of  an 
•ge  mixed  with  beer,  but  may  It  nc 
have  been  at  one  time  young  ale,  cor 
responding   to   the    must   of   wino  or 
musty  wine,  as  we  say  in  English  for 
"trauben  most"? 

Like  the  bad  boy,  the  tal»  of  whom 
so  greatly  disgusted  the  Englishman,  I 
would  ask  on*  more  question.  Does 
anybody  know  why  good  little  girls  of 
my  boyish  memory  used  to  curtsy 
or  bob  the  head  and  say  "saddy,"  at 
receiving  an  unexpected  gift?  Can  the 
word  be  of  German  origin?  I  heard  it 
In  a  region  just  below  the  Pennsylvania 
German  counties,  and  soma  of  our 
neighbors  were  aoouatomed,  in  passing 
a  stabled  horse,  to  lay  a  hand  on  his 
rump  and  say  "Hanovsr,"  manifestly 
a  German  importation. 

Boston.  BIBULUS  CURIOSUS. 

The  word   "musty"   in  "musty  ale' 
comes  directly  from  the  word  "must, 
derived.     In   turn,   from   the  German 
"most,"  as  our  correspondent  surmises. 
The  true  musty  ale  is  unknown  here.  -•\s 
soon  as  he  Is  released  from  arduous  an., 
exhausting  Jury  service,  Mr.  Hcrkimo 
Johnson  will  tell  the  tale  as  told  to  hin 
He  is  a  tank  of  information  conoernin„ 
all  ales  and  Ipeers. 


Nelse  Seymour's  Song. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Another  verse  (I  think  the  last)  of 
Nelsa  SeyiBOur's  song  as  I  heard  my 
father  sing  It  for  the  amusement  of  his 
children  for  80 or  40 years,  it  seems  tome 
The  king  he  drank  three  quarts  of  rum. 
Wlilch  r.ewea  hlin  op  till  he  wa.i  dumb. 
It  mads  the  queen  look  yery  glum- 
She  thought  he'd  gone  to  Kincdoni  Come. 
And  as  I  write  there  comes  anoth' 

verse  Into  my  mind  which  I  think  pre- 
cedes the  one  I  have  just  given: 

The  wedding  all  description  Hogs. 

•Twas  in  a  cabin  built  of  logs. 

With  fine  fat  blabber  (?)  aad  fine  fat  hogs. 

And,  by  way  of  treat,  some  roasted  dogs. 

And  I  feel  sure  that  the  first  verse 
should  read: 

I  sailed!  from  port  one  summar's  dS7. 

And  to  Iho  Sontta  Seas  mads  ray  way. 

And  I  got  wrecked  in  No  Bottom  Bay, 
All  In  the  Toago  Islands. 

And  In  the  third- verse,  third  line: 

Said  I,  "Your  Majesty,  hold  your  Ja-ir." 

Salem,  Fob.  17.  A,  T. 


through  the  duty." 


Poor  Florelia. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  have  noted  with  Interest  the  num 


Forga  del  Destino" ;  Pfelfter.  "Malgre 
Mol  '  ;  Thome,  "Bonjoiir,  Suzon"  ;  Gou- 
rod,  "E  etatl  alll  quanto,"  "Ell'e  Ma- 
Irite  ' :  Wngrner  EiBa'.i  Traum :  Lehmann. 

■■\\  .  -    ,.■    "      \    rreV.ilv,    "\\"hf-n    J   i  ,-e  T.s 


As  the  World  Wags: 

1  read  with  special  Interest  the  letter 
of  Feb.  13  in  your  column  signed  "Sweet 
Memories,"  for  when  I  was  a  smn'.l 
child  my  brother,  10  years  older,  11' 
in  Boston  and  often  went  to  Morr.s 
Bros.'  for  entertainment.  On  his  occa- 
sional visits  home  he  used  to  entertain 
us  youngsters  with  Morris  Bros.'  songs. 
We  thought  them  great  I  remember 
singing  lustily,  much  to  my  mother's 
dislike.  She  being  a  teUgiooe  country 
woman  did  not  approve,  did  Mt  think 
such  songs  classic; 'preferred  ua  to  sing 
sacred  music;  but,  alas,  our  eldsr 
,  brother  from  the  city  held  the  fort,  and 
'  we  learned  a  number  of  Morris  Bros." 
eongs  from  him. 

I  recall  the  song  or  the  chorus  of 
ebe  could  fly  through  the  air  with  tbe  jreit 
of  ease, 

Tliat  darlt>s  young  girl  on  the  flying  tr»p*»«; 

Her  moTsments  were  graceful. 
All  men  she  could  please. 

And  my  lore  stis  purlolaefl  away. 

Also 

The  butcher  and  the  baker, 
**ja  tbe  Quiet  Utflo  Quaker, 
And  the  fellow  that  used  to  talk  aJiout  Ida 
'  pa  and  Ida  ma. 

Oh.  the  butcher  and  tlie  b«*w. 
'   the  quiet  little  Qnakwr, 

courted  pretty  Jessie  at  tie  rttl^sy  bat. 

.  .1 

-  <itae  gaTe  sveb  a  Aotrirtag, 

such  a  shocklog; 
J  .  nbe  gave  mich  a  shockltg 

I     l-iat  I  ie.i  very  much  eouged. 


-itol,  Morr  Botikr. 

II  I  .1.1  I,.  V..1  «  »yr 


lor   to  marry  sUe. 
.\ner  40  or  aiora  ywe  since  thoM 
Udhood  day*  these  songs  so  lonr  .dWr- 
ant  In  memory' »  oasket  wore  revived 
y  readlnc  of  "By  Gone  Dayea."  Al- 
ough  I  may  not  have  recalled  the 
ords  accurately,  the  melodies  come  to 
Bie  In  an  Instant  and  I  sang  them  one* 
again,  also  "Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea," 
not  quite  so  lustily  or  with  such  de- 
light as  when  a  chUd  10  years  old,  but 
still  with  pleasure.  A  PILGRIM. 

Baslham,  Feb.  U,  191J. 
As  we  remember  the  first  of  these 
.eongs,  It  was  a  daring  young  man,  not 
Klrl,  who  flew  through  the  air  with  the 
greatest  of  ease. 


POCCINrS'GIRL' 
HEARD  AGAIN 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  Mr.  Moran- 
Eonl  conducted. 

Minnie  ..Mmme.  Mells 

.Tohnson  Mr.  Zenatello 

The  Sheriff  Mf; 

Nick  ...,•».•>••••  ^.'I'la 

t^onori:  ♦  Mr.  Blanchart 

 Mr.  Sampicrl 

^llly   Mr.  Tavecchia 

•Wowicie '.  Miss  Leveronl 

Wallace  •■  Mr.  Mardones 

ifrln  Mr.  Devaux 

The  opera  was  performed  here  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  Some  were  inter- 
ested again  in  noting  how  Puccini  had 
helped  himself  with  both  hands  to  De- 
bussyisms.  Others  found  pleasure  in 
comparing  the  methods  of  Puccini  with 
those  of  Wolf-Ferrari  in  giving  musical 
emphasis  to  melodrama.  Perhaps  there 
were  a  few  who.  remembering  tlie  noble 
outline  of  "Otello."  the  calm  mastery 
of  the  aged  Verdi  Tn  scenes  of  emotion 
and  tragic  passion,  deplored  the  anxious 
straining  after  effect  and  the  feverish 
restlessness  of  Italy's  contemporaneous 
makers  of  opera. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to 
describe  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West," 
to  analyze  the  music,  to  comment  on  the 
sentimental  miners  and  the  pathos  of 
the  third  act.  When  this  opera  was 
first  produced  in  New  Yorto  it  was  said 
that  Puccini  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
last  act  and  purposed  to  rewrite  it. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  performance,  for  the  chief  im- 
personations are  familiar  to  all.  Mme. 
Melis,  while  not  wholly  in  best  voice, 
acted  with  great  spirit  and  gave  definite 
character  to  the  part  of  Minnie.  Mr. 
Zenatello's  Johnson  was  again  a  strik- 
ing figure  vocally  and  dramatically.  The 
admirable  tenor,  by  the  way,  Is  accom- 
plishing a  hero's  task  this  week,  nor 
win  be  idle  in  the  week  to  come.  Mr. 
Polese's  Sheriff  was  again  excellent. 
Has  any  baritone  actually  failed  as  Jack 
Ranee?  Would  not  the  make-up  Itself 
carry  an  ordinary  singer  through  the 
three  acts? 

The  parts  which,  though  reckoned  as 
minor,  contribute  essentially  to  the 
whole  effect  were  well  taken  and  again 
the  Sonora  of  Mr.  Blanchart  and  the 
Nick  of  Mr.  Cilia  stood  out  in  bold  re- 
lief. Miss  Leveroni  and  Mr.  Tavecchia 
were  again  "good  Indians."  Mr.  Sam- 
plerl  was  heard  and  seen  here  for  the 
first  time  as  Ashby.  The  scenery  and 
stage  management  excited  the  custom- 
ary admiration  and  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 
ducted with  great  spirit.  ^ 

Saye  gives  - 
great  recital 


Inspired  tnterpretpr  with  a  poetU:  apl'li, 


:iy  one  forKoi  um  .i.\j.iioiis  of  t.ivii- 
nary  and  too  every  day  existence. 

The  audience  was  justly  appreciative 
throughout  the  afternoon  and  at  the 
end  of  the  recital,  in  response  to  the 
clieers    and    prolonged    applause  that 
I  greeted  him,  Mr.  Ysaye  reneroualy  add- 
'  e^  Vleu.ttenips'a  Ballade  and  Polonaise 
'  to    the    program,    concluding    with  a 
I  memorable  performance  of  Salnt-Saens'a 
Rondo.     Mr.    Decreus  was  an  accom- 
panist of  unusual  merit. 


WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP 


8/. 


WEINGARTNER 
CONDUCTS  'AIDA' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TtOSTON  OPKllA  UOrSK:  Verdi  s  > 
".Vida."    Mr.  Weinsorlner  conducted. 

II  lie..  .   Mn  f?ampl»ir 

Amnerlt. ... 


.Mme.  tlay 

Amner...  •  • —  V.V/.V/.V.Mme.'  Welngartn..r 
i'"r-   Mr.  Zenatollo 

  Mr.  Pole£« 

rn  M«..asffl.ro  ■  ■  ■  Mr. 

A  large  audience  applauded  enthu- 
•iastlcally  a  stirring  performance  of 
Verdi's  opera.  Mr.  Wcingartner  gave 
a  mesnorable  reading  of  the  score.  The 
•nly  one  that  approached  it,  wUhln  our 
recollection.  In  masterful  comprehen- 
sion, spirit,  flnassa,  and  eloquence,  was 
the  reading  of  the  late  Orest©  Bimboni 
when  he  visited  this  city  as  the  conduct- 
or of  the  ill-fated  Imperial  Opera  Com- 
pany. If  Blmbonl's  reading  was  per- 
haps more  dramatic  at  times  In  the 
Italian  manner.  Mr.  Wclngartner's  was 
more  musically  poetic. 

There  were  occasions  yesterday  after- 
,roon  when  Mme.  Welngartner-Marcel's 
Intonation  was  not  fauUIess.  Her  sing- 
ing of  the  aria  In  the  third  net.  In  spite 
of  Instances  of  fine  phrasing  and  emo- 
'  tional  e-^presslon,  was  not  one  of  tne 
feature!  Of  her  performance,  but  the 
natural  beauty  of  her  voice  and  her  art 
were  elsewhere  displayed  with  marked 
effect.  Too  many  Aidas  are  tnore 
BumptuouBly  dressed  than  the  Egyptian 
princess  whom  they  serve.  Mme.  W  eln- 
gartner-Marcel  did  not  make  this  mls- 
tak&.  With  a  coiffure  to  remind  the 
spectator  that  she  was  an  Abyssinian, 
with  bare  shoulders  and  arms,  and 
with  neck  bravely  undraped,  with  a 
skirt  of  a  flaming  color,  she  was  a 
striking  aparition.  As  a  singer  she.  was 
tspecLilly  fortunate  in  the  scenes  w  th 
Amonasro  and  Kadames  In  the  third 

Mme.  Gav'a  passionate  Amneris  is  a 
familiar  figure.  Mr.  Zenatello  sang  the 
Ivrical  pages  with  groat  charm  and  the 
<iram.Ttlc  scenes  with  unfailing  vigor. 
Mr,  Polese  was  an  excellent  Amonasro, 
picturesque,  vocally  dramatic,  and  not 
extravagant  In  action.  Mr.  Sampien 
sang  sonorously  and  in  facial  make- 
up was  anything  but  Kgyptian.  Mr. 
Mardones  again  showed  the  power  of 
the  priesthood  over  the  King.  We  BtlU 
niisa  the  bearded  priests  and  the  for- 
mer costumes  of  th")  ballet. 
'  The  great  ensembles  were  effective. 
!The  "Alda"  tnimpels  in  the  triumphal 
proceKsion  were  over  blown;  but  has 
aiiv  one.  in  many  years  heard  thnse 
trumpets  played  with  the  peculiar  mel- 
iw  tone  and  with  the  llrmness  and  ac- 
uracy  that  are  desirable?  j 

MARY  GARDEN  IN  "lOUISE"  i 


Eugene  Tsaye  gave  his  last  recital  of 
the  season  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mr.  Decreus  was  the  accom- 
pairttt.  There  was  a  large  audience  and 
some  stood.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Brahms,  Sonata  in  A-ma]or,  No. 
t;  Mozart,  Concerto  In  G-major;  Chaus- 
Bon.  Poeme;"  Wagner- WllhelmJ,  Album- 
blatt;  Ysaye.  Loin  tain  Passe;  Salnt- 
Saens,  Havanalse. 

Mr.  Tsaye  was  In  the  vein.    Seldom  i 
has  he  given  a  more  admirable  exhib  - 
tlon  of  his  Incomparable  art.  Unfal- 
tering accuracy  of  intonation,  ravishing 
beauty  of  tone,  masterly  articulation, 
were  among  the  features  of  his  per- 
formance.   As  an  Interpreter  his  per- 
sonality was  not  in  evidence  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  composition,  nor  did  he  ! 
sacrifice  the  composer's  style  and  Indi-  | 
vlduallty  by  additional  embellishments 
that  his  own  skill  might  thereby  be  the 
more  fully  displayed.    His  playing  was  , 
eloquent   with   sincerity   and   the   un-  i 
studied   simplicity   of   a   great   artist  | 
whose  soul  Is  revealed  In  his  music  and  j 
whose  art  Is  his  religion.  i 
With  an  Infinite  variety  of  nuances 
at    his    command  Mr.  Ysaye  played 
Brahms'3  sonata  effectively  and  In  the 
spirit  of  th^  composer.    The  perform- 
ance of  Mozart's  concerto  was  remark- 
able   for  ,lts    brilliance    and  finesse. 
"Great  1"  Chausson,  and  Ysaye  is  his 
prophet,"  might  have  been  said  of  the 
Poeme  for  the  violinist  surmounted  the 
I  difficulties  of  this  Impressionistic  work 
Iwlth  rare  artistry  and  played,  as  pn 


Mr.  Marcoux  Appears  for  First  Time 
Since  Accident. 

BOSTON   OPERA  HOUSE-Charpen- 
tier's  "Louise!"  M.  Caplet  conducted. 

I^oulse  Garden 

r.K  Mere  Mme.  Oay 

Trma         ...a.....  Mirs  Barnes 

IcamlilV.  :  -MU.  Fl.her 

Gertrude  M'.M 

j„.jen   Mr.  La-ftltte 

Pere      '   Mv.  Marcoux 

1-e  Pape'des  Tous  Mr.  I.lpmann 

J.e  iThiffonnler  Mr.  Slmplerl 

Miss  Garden  took  the  part  of  Louise 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera  House 
and  the  second  time  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Marcoux  appeared  for  the  first  time 
.since  he  met  with  an  accident  on  the 
stage.  He  was  warnlly  welcomed.  Mr. 
I.atfitte  took  the  part  of  Julien  for  the 
Ifirst  tlnie  In  Boston.  'Sir.  Sarnplerl  suc- 
i.  eeded  Mr.  Lankow  as  the  Ragpicker, 
whose  song  In  the  third  act  is  now 
without  meaning  inasmuch  as  his  story 
is  cut  out  of  the  act  that  precedes.  ; 

Louise,  an  Miss  Garden  Impersonates" 
h«T,  is  at  first  a  restless,  agile,  young 
woman:  so  flexible  that  she  appears' 
ti.  be  as  loose  as  ashes;  so  eager  to 
meet  Julien'.s  advances  that  leaning 
towards  him  from  her  balcony,  JuUen's 
railing  gave  way  and  he  fell  to  the 
stage  street  below.  Her  father  loved 
her,  but  Mme.  Gay  as  the  mother  made 
!lfe  unbearable  for  Louise,  and  Mme 
Oav  last  evening  played  the  part  with 
.-vcn  more  than  her  customary  gusto. 
The  Louise  of  Charpentier  l»  by  nature 


It  Is  not  easy  to  believe- that  our 
friend  Apthorp  lias  gone  before  us. 
When  he  last  visited  Boston— and  It 
seems  only  yesterday— althpugh  his 
lyes  were  dimmed  and  h«  was  suf- 
fering from  annoying  ailments,  his 
mental  activity  was  not  abated,  he 
was  keenly  Interested  In  all  that 
pertains  to  man,  his  good  humor  was 
constant,  his  wit  was  nimble  and  un- 
flagging. 

The  youngest  generation  know  of 
lilm  as  a  writer  about  music  and  the 
drama    only    by    report.    To  those 
who    are   soothed,    or    irritated,  by 
the  music  of  Debussy  'and  excited^ 
by   the   theatrical   theories   of  Max' 
Relnhardt,  the  name  Apthorp  is  only 
a   tradition.     At  the  height  of  his 
fame  he  was  associated  with  men 
Uvho  took  the  theatre  seriously  but 
wrote  about  it  with  humor.   His  col- 
leagues  were   H.   A.    Clapp,    B.  B. 
'woolf,  H.  M.  Ticknor,  F.  E.  C^aae, 
H.  A.  Wyman,  Klchardson  of  The 
Traveler,    E.    H.    Clement,    F.  H. 
Jenks.    When  he  wrote  about  music 
he  measured  swords  with  Woolt,  El- 
son,  Ticknor,  Capen  and  others  who 
were  musicians  by  professioa  or  had 
studied  music  as  an  accomplishment.  I 
Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  crlt-  | 
icism  of  the  drama  and  musical  per-  ] 
formances    was    more    authoritative  | 
than  it  is  today.    It  was  also  far 
more  personal  in  comment  and  at- 
tack. 

Academically  educated  and  reared 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  choked 
the  invention  of  another  and  stifled 
fancy,  Mr.  Apthorp  was  singularly 
original  In  his  opinions  and  In  the 
expression  of  them.  Taught  thor- 
oughly at  an  impressionable  age  in 
Germany,  brought  up  in  reverence  of 
Beacon  street  and  the  Hill,  his  mind 
was  Gallic.  He  had  unusual  advan- 
tages. Few  men  have  been  so  well 
equipped  for  the  work  of  a  critic.  He 
also  had  the.  healthy  curiosity  con- 
cerning that  vvhich  was  new;  he  had 
no  fear  of  a  hurrahing  crowd;  he  ap- 
parently delighted  at  times  in  being 
alone  in  his  judgment;  and  he  was 
never  so  strong  and  brilliant  as  when 
he  argued  that  the  majority  was 
hopelessly  wrong. 

The  truth  of  Buffon's  saying  has 
been  disputed,  but  in  the  case  of  Ap- 
thorp, the  style  was  indisputably 
the  man.  He  wrote  as  he  thought, 
breathed,  talked  and  moved.  Carlyle 
Berlioz  and  Zola  had  in  turn  influ- 
enced him,  but  he  never  was  a  sedu- 
lous imitator.  He  greatly  admired 
Sarcey  and  he  could  be  as  colloquial 
jas  the  Frenchman  in  his  feuiUetons. 
!He  did  not  abhor  slang  terms,  those 
i"footpa4s- and  loafers"  of  speech.  He 
knew  the  effect  of  the  paradox  and 
enjoyed  a  paradox  as  much  as  any 
ione  of  Gilbert's  pirates.  His  sense  of 
humor  kept  him  from  hifalutin  and 
i  gush.  He  was  not  afraid  to  be  sane- 
ly and  wholesomely  coarse  if  he  could 
thereby  add  to  the  interest  of  his  ar- 
gument; but  tills  coarseness  was  that 
of  nature;  not  that  of  a  chromo- 
civilization. 

He  wrote  with  amazing  gusto.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem  to  some  who 
now  work  in  the  vineyard,  he  found 
pleasure    in    theatres    and  concert 
halls.    A  mediocre  of  a  poou.  perform- 
ance  did   not  disturb   him,   for  he 
always  found  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
his  article.    Ready  to  find  something 
that   was   gfood,   not  insistina  too 
strenuously    on    supreme  technical 
proficiency,  a  fortunate  phrasing  or 
an  unfortunate  slip  would  Inspire  a 
long  digression  that  took  the  place  of 
„  perfunctory  and  expected  review, 
entertained  the  average  reader,  and 
incldentallv  instructed  the  person  on 
the  stage.      A  man  of  constant  sur- 
prises,  he    would   suddenly  become 
severely  technical,  or  when  a  reader 
looked  forward  to  a  "scholarly"  re- 
view of  a  new  symphony,  lo  and  be- 
hold, Apthorp  would  Indulge  himself 
in  reminiscenses,  quote  some  line  of 
a  German  philosopher,  explain  how 
a  Parisian  would  have  developed  the 


thematic  malorial,  and  at  th^  end  the 
reader  would  say  to  himself:  "This 
symphony,  after  all,  l.s  not  a  signifi- 
cant work. "  He  had  been  cunningly 
led  to  this  opinion. 

Some  accused  our  friend  of  writing 
loosely.  The  accu.^ation  was  a  foolish 
one.  He  took  great  pfllns  In  composi- 
tion; weighed  the  meaning  of  a  word: 
was  happy  In  his  choice  of  adjectives; 
Ills  sentences  were  as  a  rule  well  bal- 
anced, well  rhytlimed  and  without  fall- 
ing Into  the  prose-poetry  that  Dickens 
affected  In  lii.s  moods  of  sentlmentallsm. 
The  stylo  was  surely  Individual.  At 
times  the  "panache"  of  Berlioz  was 
.seen  waving  as  the  writer  charged 
against  a  Phlll.'itlne.  Again,  there  would 
be  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  reader  In 
the  manner  of  "a  Latter  Day  Pamphlet; 
or  the  critic  would  unbutton  his  waist- 
coat and  laugh  with  the  laugh  of  .Sarcey; 
or  he  would  be  romantic  with  Zola, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  chatter  about  "nat- 
urallsme,"  was  a  belated  romanticist 
who  should  have  lived  in  the  splendid 
Thirties. 

In  writing  about  our  beloved  friend  It 
Is  not  easy  to  separate  the  man  from 
the  critic.  The  man's  enjoyment  of  life, 
a  certain  dish,  a  particular  vintage,  this 
or  that  book,  the  talk  of  a  friend,  a 
joke— subtle  or  Rabelaisian— this  found 
Its  way  Into  his  newspaper  articles,  and  | 
even  into  his  collected  volumes  of  essays 
and  the  history  of  the  opera.  There  was 
no  more  delightful  companion.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  heard  him  speak  warmly  of 
iany  landscape,  and  he  wa.s  apparently 
not  on  good  terms  with  Nature.  Moun- 
!  tains    trees,  rivers  apparently  discon- 
'  certed  him.  He  was  happier  in  the  thea- 
tre, at  a  dinner  table.  In  his  accustomed 
seat  at  the  club.  There  were  few  sub- 
jects that  did  not  Interest  his  mind  and 
bring  it  into  play.  He  once  said  that  he 
should  like  to  belong  to  the  Somerset 
Club  so  that  he  could  hear  good  talk 
about  horses  and  dogs.     'I  know  htie 
about  them  and  I  should  like  to  be  well 

informed."  n„„aHa* 
He  was  above  all  a  conversationalist, 
not  that  tiresome  animal,  a  raconteur 
and  never  a  bore.  He  induced  others  to 
talk  well  by  suggesting  subject^  con- 
cerning which  they  knew  sonriething,  by 
fatting  their  skeletons  of  thought,  by 
encouraging,  almost  goading,  them  into  a 
frank  and  free  expression.  He  was  es- . 
neclally  delightful  when  he  gave  his  rea- 
scms  for  not  being  able  r^^^jon:. 
book  or  enjoy  some  play  that  had  foi 
the  time  an  amazing  popularity.  Notl. 
in-  that  was  classic  was  sacred  to  him, 
nnd  yet  he  professed  td  be  highly  en-, 
rertained  by  any  one  of  Baclne  s  trage- 
dies. .     .  .  - I  ^ 


I 


There  were  some  that  misunderstood; 
him  because  they  did  not  know  him  ^ 
He  was  a  simple  man,  democratic  In  his 
manner  and  way  of  speech,  and  In  spite 
of  his  jaunty  air  he  was  "at"'^"-^ 
It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  ring  the 
doorbell  of  a  house  in  which  he  was  not 
a  frequent  visitor.  He  was  not  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  Brown  had 
money  or'  that  Jones  was  a  howlmg 
Mvell.  He  liked  to  "be  with  palntere 
rmsicians,  writers,  men  that  had  done 
something  women  Uiat  were  a  pleasure 
to  the  eye.  He  respected  the  technique 
of  accomplished  pugilists.  Nor  was  ho 
always  talking,  nor  was  he  uncomfortab  . 
when  there  was  no  talk  "^ar  him  It 
was  good  to  sit  by  his  side  and  know 
that  he  was  in  the  room. 

He  was  more  than  a  loyal  friend,  foi 
he  could  not  and  would  not  be  con- 
vinced that  any  one  in  whom  he  had 
put  his  trust  was  capable  of  a  mean 
speech  or  action.  Towards  those  who 
were  unjustly  or  carelessly  '-nored,  he 
was  helpful  and  generous,  and  ,  great 
was  his  joy  when  their  ability  was  at 
last  recognized  by  others. 

The  patience  and  couraga  shown  b> 
him  In  his  last  years  of  suffering  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  tragedy  of 
his  life:  for  to  a  man  of  his  tastes, 
failing  eyesight  was  a  tragedy.  HI 
letters,  even  when  they  were  nece.s 
sarily  dictated,  were  buoyant,  fresh 
charg?d  with  jest  and  paradox,  en 
livened    with    curious    disquisitions  o 

manners  and  morals.   

As  a  critic  he  no  doubt  exerted  a 
healthy  influence  and  his  writing  made 
for  musical  righteousness.  The  influence 
of  any  critic,  however,  is  chiefly  con- 
tempoVaneous  and  ephemeral.  To  in- 
fluence the  lives  of  friends,  to  make 
them  happier  and  more  hopeful;  to 
cheer  them  in  the  routine  of  this  too 
daily  lite":  to  show  them  without  words 
that  physical  ills  are  not  necessarily  a 
cause  for  lamentation  and  despondency; 
this  is  surely  o£  more  importance  than 
a  masterly  discussion  of  the  sonata 
form,  an  inquiry  into  the  art  of  Ibsen, 
or  an  analysis  of  a  performance  by 
Paderewskl. 

Our  friend,  then.  Is  not  dead.  He 
win  walk  the  streets  with  us;  he  will 
dlscu^is  the  new  opera  or  the  new  play 
as  we  sit  with  him  In  the  corner  it 
the  club,  and  thus  we  shall  grow  oK. 
together  until  we,  too.  are  counted  b 
I  the  younger  and  irreverent  as  haviu. 
[joined  the  great  ^ajo^y^^^  ^^^^^ 
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st^nsiial,    and    the  llbrettlBt- 
giyes  specloua  reasons  for  h< 
the  pralso  of  free  love,  p 
she  Pings,  and  leaving  hov 
the  pot  au  feu.    JIlss  'i  >  . 
iVviiys  interesting,  elves  f(jrm  and 
•  ce    to    what    might  otherwise 
!  '  rely  a  sociological  proposition.     Ii  -  : 
I.otilse  is  very  human,  a  girl  wishing 
to  be  embraced,  «nd  intoxicated  by  the 
gutter  and  the  pleasure  of  Paris.  Her 
fiflPectlon  for  her  honest  and  sermonizing  i 
father  does  not  hinder  her  from  rushing 
■>ito  the  armn  of  .lulien.  who.  when  he 
ns  to  develop  his  theory  of  life  Is  a 

■  icr  bore  than  "le  pere."    The  part 

■  ■  acted  by  lllss  Garden  with  the 
•  wdness  and  the  Intelllcence  that 
vince.     We    have   heard    her  stng 

better. 

Mr.  Marcoux  played  the  part  of  the 
father  with  rough  bonhomie  and  manly 
tenderness,  and  at  tlio  end  with  impres- 
ptve  force.  The  Mother  is  one  of  Mme. 
(iay's  best  parts.  Tier  entrance  and  de- 
meanor In  the  thin!  act  make  one  for- 
t:'-i  iho  noisy  vulgaritj-  of  tlin,  fete  on 

■  imnrtre.  Mr.  I.aftlttc  ai  the  »o- 
'^tical  JuIIen  was  a  stralglit  forward 

I  '  l.snn.  not  romantic,  not  Byronic  with 
tlie  "air  fatal."  sturdy  enough  to  do  a 
?ood  day's  work— just  tlio  sort  of  a 
man  that  should  have  pleas»d  the  Moth- 
er a."  a  so?i- in-law.  He  ."ang  honestly, 
anil  thus  almost  persuaded  tis  that  his 
.■■rif.tory  lnt<M;tion3  were  strictly  hon- 
blc.  All  in  all  nn  entertaining  per- 
i.ianoo  tliul  justly  pleased  a  large 

■  iitncn. , 

\  word  about  tho  costtrming,  Jllss 

■  'ien  wore  a  Bcnalble  iind  becoming 
1     I.  tho  skirt  of.  say  )0  years  ago.  Her 

■  .  oanlono  in  dro«s  making  sported  on 
■  way  to  the  shop  the  ultra-modern 
I     Th(j  IJohemians,  and  among  them 
;  Julii-ii.  wore  tiouscrs  that  .shrieked. 
•  •    j^ers  of  tho  sort  that  we  associate 

■  \\  Murder's  students  in  "La  Vie  de  Bo- 


-i-^«ud  Allegretto."T'rlo  i'j'Bflat  uajor. 
■DbiHfV" "  "  Drorak 

,    ,         Mr.  HoWirtl Wlenlawsu 

csa  s  Song    „  . 

!  dejneer'K  Stn-am"... 

>...t  t.e  <^'>'--v^sj5ar^--:::::::;o4?-5 

-ro^Vlvaor,  from  Trio  m  B  flat  n.atnr, 

I'vorak 


.Vo  one  can  iiaic  drunkenness  more  than 
I  d  j,  but  1  am  confident  the  liuman  intel- 
lect owes  Its  superiority  over  that  of  the 
lower  animals  in  great  measure  to  the 
stimulus  which  alcohol  has  given  to  imagi- 
nation— imagination  being  little  e!se  than 
another  name  for  Illusion.  ' 


One  William  D.  Park. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  answer  Mr. 
HalUday  Witherspoon's  question,  "Why 
is  bock?"  But  I  -would  like  to  ask  him 
"Why  Is  'Blllle  Parks'?"  My  recollec- 
tion Is  that  the  genial  old  fellow's  name 
was  Park  (or  perhaps  there  was  an  "e" 
on  the  end  of  it),  and  in  any  event  I  do 
not  like  to  think  of  him  as  an  i-e  Billy. 
But  perhaps  Deus  ex  linotype  machine 
may  be  responsible. 

Billy  Park's  musty  was  a  special  brew. 
The  usual  musty  of  today  is  merely  a 
half  and  half — any  old  ale  plus  any  old 
lager. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  gen- 
uine brew  and  the  name  "musty"  orig- 
inated with  Mr.  Park,  but  1  have  no 
authority  at  hand  to  back  up  my  belief. 
Anyway, 

Like  tlie  summer  dried  fountain, 
It  Is  gone — and  forever. 
But  if  you  wish  to  test  the  capacity  of 
an  unwary  stranger  there  is  a  very  good 
substitute  .to  be  found  at  the  Bell-in- 
Hand.  H.  J.  L. 

Boston,  Feb.  19. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Excuse. 

This  provoked  discussion,  which    As  the  World  Wags: 


-  hvays  benellciul  to  art,  and  parlicu-, 
I    i>  .so  In  aiding  to  determine  the  merltsj 

of  what  hae  been  called 
nnera." 

CONCERTS"O^F~THEWEEK.  . 

KfVliW    1.    •       Opera    Ho.iki-.  V.  M. 

„c    Una   Cavalierl,  aopr:iro; 
,    tenor,  oud  MUs  Aline  Von 
.unist.    Conductor,  Mr.  <:ap!et.  | 

b? 
A. 


I  ir. 

.^iioil'^H-^K   3:30  P.   M.  Omcen 
Jnbn   M..ronnack.    tenor     .nd  MelTiUe 
i-i-,rli    barplsi.    .^ee  spei'lnl  notice. 
MUNDiLl- J-rdan   Hall.  :!        M     Second  re- 
r''i\  hr  Mis-  .laliH  C«!r.  tl><->  Dutch  meezo- 
„.V„ai.o.    See  bpvolal  not 

.lorrti.u   Uall.  S  I'.   M-  , 
\]w   WU.k-Warnke  rham;- 


As  I  am  still  sitting  in  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  mighty— for.  as  I  wrote  to  you 
privately,  I  am  doing  arduous  Jury  duty, 
and  am  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  re- ' 
sponsibility — I  send  you  herewith  notes 
collected  by  nie  for  Vol.  7  of  my  colossal 
wark.  They  are  for  an  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  "Ale,"  and  the  fascinating 
subject  may  reqtiire  pages  in  Vol.  8. 
You  win  be  especially  interested  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Woodbury. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Blossom  Court,  Feb.  a. 


I.ia 


A. 

ncci  i 


in  O 


Qi  Bn 

, .  :.,  ■  -  .'s;,  Suite  la 

.1 '  nr  inrtoKfM.,  wb»  .-..uieH  from  Con- 
'  wiU  make  her  6nt  appearance  in 

,  <■    .    - 1,,  IT  .••    -  V    %t.    L,aat  re- ' 
%  Oerbardt, 
I  notice, 
,  P.   M.  16th 

.h,-arial  of  th-  Bo^wn  t>jmphony  Or- 
I»r.  Mock,  conductor.     See  special 

^  .  „T  Hal!.   S  P.  M.  ICtU 
.n  STiuphony  Orcheatra, 
Se«  special  notice. 


"Musty"  In  Oxford. 

Herkimer    Johnson,    Ksq. — Dear  Sir: 
Musty  ale  us  a  drink  much  In  vogue 
among  the  students  at  Oxford,  and  is 
derived  from  the  ale  remaining  In  the 
wood  below  the  line  of  the  spigots.  This 
b.  i2~wiii  [  murky  sediment  is  drawn  off  from  a 
,  number  of  casks  and  placed  In  another 
IS  P.  M.   Violin  I  jjjjg_  ^here,  after  settlement,  the  upper 
sonafr  in  D;  portion  Is  termed  "musty  ale,"  from  the 
hopln-Aner!  must  of  the  malt,  and  not  from  tho 


ITiIrd  atd  Ias^  of 

[n!n  <r:  KIt.-  Folk  Piee"H 
1  .  -I    TifUi"   fantafW- ; 

s  nding.  llo 
-.all  I>anct»s. 


MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS. 

TiK-  music  department  of  the  city  ot. 
Boston  will  give  four  concerts  this  week, 
William  Howard  orchestral  conductor; 
Louis  C.  Elson  lecturer. 

MONT) AY,  8  P.  M. 
Faneuil  Hall. 
Ail'Trn  VlTace  e  con   Brio,  Trio.  op.  70, 

N'    1  BeeOioTen 

■■■rt<-  Hills  o'  SkTe"  Harris 

r  Upar  You  Calling  Me"  .'Marshall 

Ai  Dan-ning"  Cadman 

Miss  Sbea.  * 

1  raprovts.ition"  MaeDow,^ll 

I.  goletto"    l''Bntasla  Verdl-Llszt 

Jliss  Tranfaglia. 
I  ■  sto  non  assal;  Andante  Grazloso.  Trio. 

op.  101  Brahm!) 

Ueverle  Fauconler 

Tirantelle  Walter  E.  Lou.l 

Mr.  Ix>ad. 

■  o  Promise  Me"..i  De  KoT.^n 

'eencc"  Little 

lU  Me  No  More"  Oadmau 

Miss  Shea. 

op.  42  Gado 

TCESUAY.  8  P.  M. 
Cbapman  School,  East  Boston. 

Or.Tt.ire.  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  Rossini 

"Dreams"  Wagn  r 

l>c.  DO  and  aria  from  "Rlgoletto"  act  I...Virdi' 

Mii^s  HassenPus. 
PreHuiJ^  and  SIclIlana  from  "Cavalierla 

KuBtli  ana"  Mascagni 

.Mltgretto  and  finale  fi«m  the  concerto  in 

A  minor,  for  'cello  Saiat-Saens. 

Mr.  Goldstein. 

\ubadc  Massenet 

Bods,  "A  Birthday"  Woodman 

Miss  ItasaenfiiS. 
^Var  March  of  the  Priests  from  "Athalla" 

Mendelsaobn 

THL'ItSDAY,  8  P.  M. 
Girls'  Latin  .School,  Boston.  ' 

iiroiturc  to  "Don  Giovanni"  Mozart 

Adapio  Cantablle.  from  the  "Sonata  in  B 

Minor"  Strauss 

Aria  from  "Samson  and  Delilah". ..Saint-Saens 
Miss  Blair. 

Lavco  from  the  Symphony  "From  the  New 

'"World"  Dvorak 

I'antasia  for  Clarinet.   "I'ufltanI"  BassI 

Mr.  Arey. 

Priite  Marcbe  from  "Oitanella"  Income 

"Woodland  Love  Song"  Hawlcy 

Miss  niari-. 

Stji'snlsh  Dance  :n  C  major  Moszkovrskl 

FIUDAY    8  P.  M. 
Allegro  Moderate.  Trio  in  B  flat,  major, 

op.  97,  No.  6  BeethoTen 

6on;::8 : 

"Rosy  .Mom"  Houald 

'Memory"  Densmore  i 

"In  the  Dirk"  Daniels, 

Mrs.  Vsrtba  Cashing  Child. 


similar  word  used  In  connection  with 
mould. 

The  father  of  Billy  Park,  of  blessed 

Bosworth  Place  (not  Field)  memory, 
was  a  tailor  in  Oxford,  having  a  clientele 
among  the  students.  The  young  man 
learned  the  trade  with  his  father  and 
later  came  to  this  country,  and,  beiiig 
unable  to  place  himself  in  satisfactory 
emplo>-ment  at  the  tailor's  trade,  started 
as  a  last  resort  what  became  his  famoys 
reSbrt.  At  one  time,  when  at  one  of 
the  hunting  and  fishing  clubs  on  the 
Chesapeake  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore 
he  had  lobsters  cooked  In  a  manner 
peculiar  to  that  club  in  a  Dutch  oven 
before  an  open  fire,  in  which  manner 
fish  was  cooked,  similar  to  that  of  the 
"Ancient  .Sirloin  Camp"  in  the  T-yiin 
Woods. 


feri'i  brnillj  c  'h»in  than  In  the  time-hon- 
'  "  "ing  th«jn  intomoreor 

'ind  boiling  them,  a  ia 
St.  Jolm  the  Baptist. 

C.  J.  H.fflroODBUKT. 
.    Boston,  Feb.  20.  . 

Cavalieri,  III,  Is  Unable  to  Ap- 
pear— Carmen  Melis  and  Mr. 
Laffitte  the  Solo  Singers. 

■The  13th  Sunday  orcheatral  concert 
was  given  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mme.  LIna  Cava- 
llert  was  unable  to  sing  owing  to  ill- 
ness, and  Mr.  Muratore,  the  tenor,  who 
was  to  have  sung  with  her,  did  not  ap- 
pear either.  Mme.  Melis  and  Mr.  Laf- 
fltie  of  the  opera  company  were  most 
acfesptable  substitutes.  Mlas  Aline  van 
Baerentsen,  pianist,  played,  and  the  or- 
chestra was  led  by  Messrs.  Andre-Capiet, 
Moranzonl  and  Dubois.  The  program, 
necessarily  changed  at  the  last  moment, 
was  more  operatic  in  character  than 
usual  at  these  concerts,  but  the  change 
carried  an  element  of  interest  in  itself  j 
and  the  substituted  tiumbers  were  well  i 
selected. 

Mme.  Melis  was  evidently  in  the  mood 
and  seemed  to  sing  even  better  than 
usual.  Her  solo  numbers  were  an  aria 
from  "Tosca,"  Dl-Capua'a  "O  Sole  MIo" 
and  an  air  by  Cattalani.  With  Mr.j 
Liaffltte  she  sang  the  duet  from  the 
first  act  of  "La  Boheme"  and  the  clos- 
ing duet  from  "AJda."  Sho  was  par- 
ticularly effective  in  the  former.  The 
latter  Is  not  so  well  suited  to  her  voice 
and  manner.  Mr.  Laffitte  sang  arias 
from  "Tosca"  and  "Carmen." 

Miss  van  Baerentsen  played  Saint- 
Saens's  Second  Concerto  in  G  minor  and 
Liszt's  Twelfth  Rhapsodle.  She  leans 
to  overemphasis  and  has  a  rather  timid 
legato,  but  there  was  much  of  technical 
nnlsh  and  her  playing  had  an  agreeably 
masculine  character.  One  felt  a  lack  of 
temperament  and  abandon,  particularly 
in  the  Liszt  music. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  Cesar 
Franck's  "Redemption"  and  the  first 
pai-t  of  D'Indy'B  "Wallensteln."  Both 
gave  evidence  of  the  constant  Improve- 
ment that  the  orchestra  is  making  in 
purely  symphonic  work.  Mr.  Andre- 
Caplet  seemed  to  imbue  the  players 
with  a  restrained  abandon  and  rough  at- 
tack that  gave  the  music  character 
without  sacrifice  of  finish. 

Some  of  the  audience  went  out  after 
the  change  of  program  was  announced. 
Those  who  remained  had  no  reason  to 
regret  their  decision, 

MR.  McCORMACK'S  CONCERT 


it  tills  perfiirniance  ws  = 


Those  Lobstfcrs. 

On  returning  to  Boston.  Mr.  Park 
thought  that  he  could  cook  lobsters 
with  similar  gastronomic  virtues  by 
broiling  them,  and  like  the  confession 
of  the  well-known  oculist  of  Arlington 
street  anent  the  spoiled  peck  of  eyes. 
Park  had  similar  results  with  more 
than  a  peck  of  lobsters,  because,  get 
up  the  anthracite  coal  fire  as  he  might, 
as  soon  as  the  lobsters  became  heated, 
the  amount  of  Juices  of  the  lobsters 
exuded  and  killed  the  fire  to  below  the 
broiling  temperature.  Similar  results 
followed  trials  with  charcoal  arid 
hard  wood,  until  he  tried  coke,  which 
was  afterwards  used.  At  the  present 
time,  gas  flames,  both  top  and  bottom, 
are  used  with  equally  good  results  and 
much  quicker  cooking,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  the  lobsters  are 
prevented  from  drying  by  a  dressing  of 
crumbs,  with  the  tomale  jon  the  lobster 
where  It  Is  cut  open. 

Although  Park  had  succeeded  adm 
ably,  there  was  not  the  demand 
wished  for  his  new  dish,  even  after  e 
tensive  advertising  with  the  term 
"musty  ale,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  ale  and  beer  (although  it  was 
never  r«vealed,  any  more  than  was  the 
composition  of  *he  grease  on  the  car- 
tridges, said  to  be  a  mixture  of  beef  suet 
and  iard,  which  started  the  Sepoy  mu- 
tiny), and  Park,  who  was  as  astute  as 
Barnum,  put  machinery  in  motion  which 
■  resulted  in  his  being  arrested  by  the  so- 
ciety with  the  long  name  for  cruelty  to 
At  the  trial,  which  was  freely 


Many  Irish  Melodies  Sung — Harpist 
Wins  Approval.  f{  ,f 

John  McCormack,  the  popular  opera 
tenor,  gave  a  concert  at  Symphony  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  assisted  by  Mel- 
ville -A.  Clark,  harpist,  and  Edwin 
Schneider,  pianist.  The  hall  was  filled 
to  Its  capacity,  with  every  Inch  of 
available  space  on  the  stage  occupied 
and  every  spot  for  standing  room  fallen. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 
Aria.  "Un'aura  Amorosa"  ("Cosl  fan 
tutte").  Mozart,  Mr.  McCormack. 

Remarks  on  the  harp  (Clark  Irish  harp), 
"Petite  Etude."  "March  of  the  Marion- 
ettes," Rogers.   Mr.  Clark. 

"Down  in  the  Forest,"  Landon  Ronald; 
"A  Spirit  Flower,"  Campbell-Tipton; 
"Mother  o'  Mine,"  Frank  Tours;  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack.   -  . 

Rhapsodle,  Brahms.  Mr.  Schneider. 
"Down  by  the  Sally  Gardens."  arranged 
by  Hughes:  "Xt  the  Mid  Hour  of  Ni^ht." 
arranged  by  V.  O'Brien;  "The  Foggy  Dew," 
arranged  by  S.  Clay;  Mr.  McCormack. 

Concert  harp.  Mazurka,  Edraond  Schii- 
ecker,  Mr.  Clark. 

Aubade,  "L«  Rol  d'Ys,"  Lalo;  .finale,  act 
HI.,  "Boheme,"  Leoncavallo;  Mr.  McCor- 
mack. "  -       .  ■ 

The  great  audience,  which  unmis- 
takably and  overwhelmingly  owed  its 
origin  and  allegiance  to  Erin,  was  In  an 
extremely  patriotic  and  enthusiastic 
mood,  and  Mr.  McCormack  and  his 
assistants  caught  this  spirit  and  re- 
sponded to  It  with  warmth  and  alac- 
rity. Nearly  all  of  Mr.  McCormack's 
songs  given  In  response  to  recalls — 
and  there  were  many  of  them — were 
Irish  ballads,  sentimental,  humorous  or 
pathetic,  and  were  siing.  as  were  the 
regular  numbers,  with  his  well  known 
sweetness  and  melodiousness  of  voice 
and  charm  of  manner.  The  result  was! 
a  concert  almost  wholly  of  Irish  melo- 
dies which  was  altogether  captivating 
In  Its  simplicity,  qualntness  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Clark  roused  storms  of  plaudits 
with  his  playing  on  his  small  Irish 
harp,  winning  heartiest  approval  at  the 
start  by  Interpolating  In  the  program 
"Believe  Me.  Whw  All  Those  Endear- 
.  ng  Young  Charms."  He,  too.  was  gen- 
erous In  responding  to  rscalls. 

'DJAlLEff  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


IS    pi.j,.„  :  ,    i.  ■ .    .  '      .  ' 

have  brought  out  o,       -  ■  ' 

leans  and  In  San   )  -,  i 

Btlll  unknown  In  eatiti  i  n  rii.e?.  j  ;  . 
was  a  rumor  that  Mme.  Zelle  de  Lussan 
had  produced  an  arrangement,  or  dis- 
arrangement, of  "DJamlleh"  when  she 
wa.s  In  vaudeville;  but  when  she  was 
here  at  Keith's  Theatre  late  in  1907  she 
sang  songs. 

"DJamlleh"  was  produced  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  in  1872.  Shortly, 
before  Bizet  composed  the  music  to 
"L'Arleslenne"  and  three  years  before 
the  production  of  "Carmen."  Having 
at  last  heard  the  music  of  "DJamlleh," 
we  see  whj'  the  opera  failed  and  never 
was  revived  at  the  Opera-Comlque;  but 
It  la  not  easy  to  understand  how  the 
critics  of  th.'it  day  could  accuse  Bizet 
of  "wild  dissonances,"  "chaotic  music," 
and  i-eproach  him  for  his  "VVagnerism." 

As  The  Herald  has  already  atated, 
Gallet  was  ordered  by  the  manager  to 
»make  a  Uberetto  out  of  Musset's  "Na 
Mouna,"  which  is  a  thread  of  a  story 
with  endless  digressions.  Gallet  elabor- 
ated the  last  i3tanzas  and  decided  on  a 
happy  ending.  The  operatic  story  Is  of 
Haroun,  who  had  the  amiable  habit  of 
dismissing  a  favorite  slave  after  a  few 
days  and  choosing  another.  DJamlleh 
loved  him  and  after  she  was  dismissed 
reappeared  as  an  Alma.  The  dancing 
girl  was  chosen  by  the  luxurious  Har- 
oun as  the  successor,  and  when  he  rec- 
ognized DJamileh,  there  was  a  love 
duet,  and  oaths  of  fidelity  were  pledged. 
The  steward,  Splendiano,  who  had  hoped 
that  she'  would  return  his  own  passion, 
made  the  best  of  it,  possibly  awaiting 
another  dismissal. 

Bizet's  music  is  disappointing.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  without  exotic  char- 
acter. The  chorus  heard  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  beginning,  a  song  of 
DJamlleh,  and  the  dance  music  have  a 
slight  flavor  of  the  East  as  it  was  un- 
derstood by  French  makers  of  oper- 
ettas. With  these  exceptions,  the  mu- 
sic Is  conventionally  western  and  sec- 
ond or  third  rate  at  that.  There  Is  a 
little  march  for  the  entrance  of  the 
slave  merchant  that  Is  piquant,  but  with 
these  exceptions  the  music  Is  insipid. 
Haroun'B  couplets.  Splendlano's  song, 
the  concerted  music,  might  have  been 
signed  by  any  one  of  the  humbler  com- 
posers of  the  period. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  to  enlarge 
on  the  subject.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  this  little  opera  Is  indescribably 
boresome;  nor  were  the  singers,  who 
did  their  best,  able  to  make  it  seem 
an.vthing  but  tedious.  The  music 
brought  out  beautiful  tones  In  Mme. 
Weingartner's  voice;  Mr.  Laffitte  sang 
with  the  conpcientlousness  of  a  con- 
firmed monogamist;  Mr.  Glaccone  re- 
minded us  at  times  of  his  marriage 
broker  in  "Madama  Butterfly";  Mr. 
Weingartner  conducted  with  the  care 
that  he  would  have  exercised  If  the 
opera  had  been  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 

Mr.  Urban's  stage  settine  was  singu- 
larly orliginal  and  beautiful  In  scheme 
of  colors  and  in  effects  of  light.  The 
spectator  never  wearying  of  it  forget 
what  was  doing  on  the  stage,  but  gave 
attention  also  to  the  dance  of  Miss 
Frieda  Casson,  which  began  as  a  grace- 
ful "danse  du  ventre." 

Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci"  followed. 
Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

Nedda  Mme.  Melte 

Oanio  Mr.  Zenatello 

Tonlo  Mr.  Polese 

Bepp*  ^  Mr.  Giacoone 

Silvio  Mr.  PMlclnl 

Mr.  Zenatello  fell  from  the  donkey 
cart  and  was  bruised  by  his  fall,  but 
he  sang  and  acted  with  undiminished 
vigor.  He  and  Mme.  Melis  and  Mr. 
Polese  were  enthusiastically  applauded. 

The  opera  on  Wednesday  night  will 
be  "Faust."  The  singers  will  be  Mmes. 
Welngartner,  Swartz  and  Leveronl  and 
Messrs.  Zenatello,  Marcoux,  Rossi  and 
Olshansky.  Mr.  Welngartner  will  con- 
duct for  the  last  time  this  season,  and 
Mme.  Welngartner  and  Mr.  Marcoux 
will  appear  for  the  last  time. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOVSB:  "DJaml- 
leh," an  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by 
Louis  Gallet;  music  by  Georges  Bizet 


animals.   ---  -  -  ^       ,  „^ 

reported  in  solid  space,  he  showed  that 

there  was  leas  crufity  to  tho  lobsters  by  i  ^    .  ^ 

a  quicker  death  by  cuting  them  open  f  Mr.  Welngartner  conducted. 

DJamlleh  Mr..  Welngartner- Marcel 

Haroun  .iJ'''' r>P^  - 

Splendiano  JJ""-  Qlaccon 

Ms  'l-i.-id  D'Esolave  M 


Mme  Julia  Culp  gave  her  second  song 
recital  In  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. There  was  a  good  sized  aJid  very 
appreciative  audience.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

•■Adelaide,"  "Faithful  .Totinie."  "Fr»uJyoll 
and  LeldveJl."  "Die  Trommel  Gernchret."  Bee- 
thoven- "Vision."  "Pendant  le  Bal.''  Tschal- : 
kowskv-  "Bs  muss  ein  WundOTbarea  Seln."  ' 
'•Anglolln  dal  Wondo  crln."  Liszt;  "Der  Asra," 
"Maelchen  slnd  dt-r  Wind,"  I.oewe;  "Lehn' 
deine  Wang'  an  meln  Wane."  "Walder.tes- 
praecli,"  "Am  Ufer  des  FhiBses."  Jeo-sen: 
•'Verboritenlielt,"  "In  dcm  Schatten  melner 
lyOcUen."  "Tret  eIn.  holier  Krleger,"  "ISr  Ist'a" 
HURO  Wolf. 

The  program  contained  some  songs 
that  were  not  familiar  to  the  majority 
of  the  hearers.  Tho  Scottish  song  of 
Beethoven  and  tho  songs  from  "Eg- 
mont"  gave  pleasure,  although  "Fyeud- 
VoU  und  LeidvoU"  was  given  in  a  dra- 
matic rather  than  a  lyrlo  spirit,  and 
In  "Die  Trommel  Geruehret"  there  was 
a  dash  too  much  of  the  mimetic. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  Rubin- 
stein's "Der  Asra"  and  some  of  ua  know 
Stscherbatcheff's  setting  of  Heine's 
words,  but  \ve  do  not  remember  hearing 
'Loewe's  ballad.  It  is  well  conceived: 
■  U  was  sung  with  dramatic  power,  nmi 
yet,  while  hearing  it,  we  coulil 
^'^amn.e;  the  orier    ^<!m  of  n 

^OUld  bf      nc-ii  . 
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[Uile.  X,o, 
I  atlve,  an 

I  vfssor,  ti  I, 
oomeB  In  i  i,,  the  song  lu^.re 

than  once  is  lii  and  not  exotic 

Nt  was  also    I   ,  ,,e    to  rompare 

j  Jensen's  "Waldesgespraech"  with  that 
or  Schumann'!-  which  Mme.  Culp  san^ 
j  at  her  first  rpcltal.     In    the    two  the 
Islnger  gave  the  same    rhetorical  em- 
phasis to  tho  words  and  was  emotional 
(and  dramatic  by    skilful    colorinff  of 
I  tones.     This  ability  to  color  tone  wM 
I  strikingly  shown  In  her  delivery  of  the 
I  line    "Taeglich    wurd    er    blelch  und 
I  bletcher"  In  "Der  Asra." 
J    Other  marked  features  of  the  concert 
i  were  the  songrs  of  Tschallkowsky,  es- 
I  peclally   the   second,   and    the   two  of 
I  Liszt,  as  Interpreted  by  this  admirable 
I  singer.    The  line  "B  muss  eln  Wund- 
lerbares  sein"  was  delivered  with  noble 
I  and  Imposing  breadth. 
I    And  In  every  song,  even  In  that  sentl- 
I  mental    "Adelaide"— a    romance  that 
I  mitrht  have  been  written  by  only  Schultz 
I  or  Mueller— there  were  Instances  of  the 
finest  phrasing,  uncommon  vocal  skill 
and    aesthetic    intelligence.     Once    or  I 
twice  the  Interpretation  was  too  care- ' 
fully   composed,    too    mannered.     Few  I 
Lleder  singers  that  visit  us  have  the 
beautiful  voice  and  also  the  consum- 
mate art  of  Mme.  Culp. 

I    WITEK  CHAMBER  CONCERT 

[Third  and  Last  of  Series  for  Season 
Given  In  Jordan  Hatl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton  •  Witek,  violinist 
I  and  pianist,    and    Heinrich  Wamke, 
'cellist,  gave  their  third  and  last  con- 
cert of  this  season  last  night  In  Jordan 
Hall.     The  program  was    as  follows: 
Smetana,  trio  in  G  minor,  op.  15;  Schu- 
I  mann.  Five  Pieces  in  Folk    style  for 
'cello  and  piano:  Liszt,  Don  Juan  Fan- 
taisle;  Raff,  mtnuetto;  Spohr,  Scherzo; 
Binding,    Romance;  Brahms-Joachim, 
I  Four  Hungarian  Dances. 

The  concert  was  much  enjoyed. 
ISmetana's  Trio  was  first  played  here  in 
1  November,  1S97.  by  Messrs.  Ondricek 
IvloIInst;    Shulz,    'cellist    and  Stasny! 

■  pianist.     It  was  written  about  1855  and 

■  inspired  by  the  death  of  Smetana's  old- 
lest  daughter  who  showed  unusual  musi- 
Ical  promise  when  she  was ''four  or  five 
■years  old.  The  trio  should  be  heard 
|Biore  frequentlj'.  The  music  has  de- 
elded  character,  and  suggest.^  a  program.  ' 

■The  art  of  Messrs  Wltek  .and  Warnke 
^8  fully  recosnized  here,  and  they  with 
Ir!-.  Witek  were  heartily  applauijed. 


COLOXIAL  THEATRE:  Lyricscope  re- 
I  production  of  Max  Reinhardt's  wordless 
spectacle  "The  Miracle."   Music  by  Bn- 
]  glebert  Humperdlnck.    Book  by  Karl 
Vollmoeller.   Staged  by  Edward  P.  Tem- 
pi?.  Orchestra  directed  by  Max  Bendix. 
I  First  time  in  Boston. 

Megildis   .   Miss  Winston 

I  Madonna  <|  ■#•  Mme.  CarmI 

Minstrel  i.  tl  J."  Mr.  Matray 

Knight   Mr.  Paine 

Count   ...t  Mr.  Benzlngor 

King  Mr.  Klein 

Prince....  Mr.  Rochall 

I  Abbess  Miss  Barsescue 

The  cinematograph  serves  its  purpose 
j  even  when  it  encourages  the  gregarious 
tendencies  of  modern  folk  on  Saturday 
I  evenings.    When,  however,  it  ventures 
1  to  pro.iect  on  the  screen  the  result  of 
Max  Relnhardl's  imagination,  it  achieves 
an  art  that  is  gratifying.  This  is  hardly 
surprising  since,  indeed,  the  genius  of 
both  Mr.   Reinhardt  and   the  cinema- 
1  tograph  Is  founded  on  sheer  physical 
llllusion.   The  senses  are  deceived  when 
I  real  drama  is  stifled  in  purely  physical 
expression.   The  result  is  artistic  In  tlie' 
present  Instance  precisely  because  Mr. 
]Reinhardt  intends  the  deception. 

"The  Miracle"  is  grandly  spectacular; 
I  more  so  than  "Sumurun."  The  progress 
I  of  the  action  Is  thus  retarded.  In  con- 
j  sequence  it  Is  not  as  flagrantly  realistic 
las  was  "Sumurun."  Nor  does  it  fea- 
Iture  BO  Incomparable  a  mime  as  Mme. 
Konstantin.  The  production  depends 
j  for  its  appeal  on  the  prodlgously  spec- 
Itacular  manner  of  the  presentation.  It 
j  achieves  with  extraordinary  success  the 
1  pictorial  massing  of  human  movement,  j 
In  that  regard  it  well  nigh  touches 
I  the  sublime. 

As  projected  on  the  screen  last  even- 
I  Ing  the  production  Is  in  three  parts. 
I  The  first  contains  seven  tableaux  and 
I  depicts  the  temptation  of  the  nun  and 
Iher  flight  from  the  convent.    The  In- 
Itermezzo,  in  four  episodes,  marks  the 
tragedy  that  follows  in  her  wake.  The 
last   part   shows    her   return    to  the 
nunnery,  disillusioned  and  contrite.  It 
will  be  noted  then  that  the  author  de- 
rived  material   from    the    old  French 
[legend  which  Maeterllnk  recounted  in 
"Sister        Beatrice."  Supersensitive 
I  folks  might  complain   of  this  strange 
admixture  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit. 
It  would  have  been  obtrusive  if  the 
arrogant  sensuousncss  that  was  proper 
in  "Sumurun"  had  been  injected  Into 
it.    As  It  Is,  only  the  most  cavilling 
propriety      ed  object. 
Humperdlnck's  music   Is  pleasing  In 
I  its  simple  and  direct  melody.    There  Is 
I  an  occasional  use  of  folk  song,  char- 
acteristic   of   the    composer.     An  old 
||  German  choral  furnished  tho  theme  for 
I  the  Christma.s  hymn  in  the  last  part, 
undoubtedly    the    most   attractive  In- 
i  cideiit  in  the  score  if  we  except  the  cc- 
I  clesiastlcal     and     dirglcal  concerted 
pieces.     Humperdlnck's    experience  as 
a  chorus  leader  at  one  time  served  him 
in  good  stead  In  that  regard.    It  was 
[wnfortunate  that  the  orchestra  found 
b1|  unable,  desirite  the  continual  ad- 


nionltlona  of  a  <  rnllialile  atf96fSf.  to  ao 
'isUce  to  the  niu.slc.    The  voloefl'of  a 
tioi^i  which  was  stationed  behind  the 
aVhedral  "drop"  that  served  as  screen 
for  the  cinematograph  were  unobtru- 
sive despite  a  preponderance  of  alto 
tones. 

I    "The  Pink  Lady  '  will  come  back  a 
I  week  from  next  .Monday  to  the  Colonial 
Theatre.    Hazel  Dawn,  Frank  Lalor  and 
the    others    of    the   original  conpany 
will  again  take  their  parts, 

HOIiLlS  STREET  THEAfRB  — WIU- 
lam  Elliott  and  David  Belasco  present 
for  Its  first  production  In  Boston  "The 
r.ovemor's  Lady,"  a  play  in  three  acts 
and  an  epilogue,  by  Alice  Bradley. 
Principals  In  the  cast: 

Daniel  S,  Slade  Emmett  CorrlRan' 

.^Senator  Strickland  William  H.  Tooker 

Robert  Hayes  f/--ri»-  Milton  Sills 

Wesley  Merrltt  ti,.<W...S.  K.  Walker 

Brigham  Hunt  BeTt  Hyde 

Ex-Governor  Hlbbard  John  A.  Dewey 

Mary  Slade  Emma  Dunn 

Katherlne   Strickland  Gladys  Hanson 

Mrs.  Wesley  Merrltt, 

Teresa  Maxwell-Conover 

"The  Governor's  Lady"  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Mr.  Belasco  is  a  tri- 
umph of  realism  and  naturalness.  From 
the  opening  scene  in  Slade's  costly  man- 
Kicn  in  the  West  to  the  epilogue  In  a 
Childs  restaurant  in  New  York,  through 
all  the  conflicts  between  ambition  and 
home-love,  which  furnish  the  dramatl.-; 
interest  of  the  piece,  one  has  the  feel- 
ing: "Well!  Here  is  the  most  natural, 
photographic,  untheatrlcal  picture  of 
real  life  I've  seen  on  the  stage." 

This  is  the  keynote  of  the  play,  and 
every  member  of  the  remarkable  com-  | 
pany  of  actors  In  it  does  his  or  her  i 
part  with  the  utmost  skill  and  fidelity ' 
to  produce  the  general  effect.  1 
Slade  has  swung  a  pick  as  a  miner, 
has  made  millions,  has  built  a  beautiful 
home,   wants  to  be   Governor  and  do 
things   in   public  life,   ^ut   his  home- 
loving,  homespun  wife  can't  follow  him. 
She  prefers  darning  stockings   to  the 
opera  and  would  rather  cook  a  good 
stew  than  go  to  a  grand  dinner.  He 
resolves  to  divorce  her  and  marry  Sen- 
ator   Strickland's    daughter,    who  will 
properly  ornament  his  mansion  and  aid 
his  ambition.     ICatherme  is  ambitiops, 
too,  and  agrees  to  his  bargain. 

But  the  stubborn  little  Mary  Slade 
won't  be  divorced  and  Slade  meets  his 
match  at  last.  Then  the  two  women 
meet.  Mrs.  Slade's  honest  love  of  her 
husband  and  her  home  shows  Katherine 
the  hoUowness  and  despicableness  of 
her  ambition.  The  girl  goes  back  to 
her  early  love,  young  Lawyer  Hayes. 
Slade,  balked  and  realizing  his  real 
love  for  his  wife,  wants  to  abandon  the 
divorce,  but  Mrs.  Slade,  made  furio  s 
by  her  husband'.?  willingness  to  throw 
her  over  for  a  younger  woman,  gets 
the  divorce  herself. 

The  Slades  meet  in  tho  Childs  restau- 
rant In  New  York.  He  tells  her  his 
success  in  politics  Is  valueless  without 
her.  She  refuses  to  gb  back  to  him,  but' 
on  her  inadvertent  confession  of  liow 
much  she  always  loved  him,  he  grabs 
her.  bundles  her  into  her  wraps  and 
takes  her  alonsr  with  him 


^hul  I'.  Yellow 
.lackft"'  h.  ich  less 

ambitious,    i        i  ^    ■ret  the 

Cantonese-American  ilifiitre  to  their 
public.  A  sinologue — If  there  be  one  In 
our  midst — would  probably  object  to 
ni#ny  things  about  the  production.  Ho 
might  assert  that  the  Chinese  stai?.', 
like  that  of  Shakespeare,  adralts  no 
actresses;  that  it  has  no  prologue, 
chorus  or  epilogue;  that  Property  Man 
is  made  too  con.splcuous  to  be  ignored; 
and  that  a  Chinese  in  conversation  does 
not  refer  to  himself  or  to  his  own 
possessions  or  performances  as  "au- 
gust" and  "honorable." 

But  when  such  a  pedant  has  grumbled 
to  his  utmost,  the  fabric  of  "The  Yellow 
Jacket"  will  only  be  slightly  frayed. 
The  play  unquestionably  does  produce, 
with  simple  though  subtle  means,  a 
better  illusion  of  Chinese  .society  than 
does  the  elaborate  and  fantastic  Loti- 
Gautier  spectacle  c;llled  "The  Daughter 
of  Heaven,"  which  was  running  contem- 
poraneously with  it  in  New  York,  and 
whoso  glaring  unreality  cannot  be  con- 
cealed by  gorgeous  clothing  and  opsr- 
atic  effects.  The  writer  of  this  notice 
has  witnessed  the  performance  in  Eng- 
lish of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
by  the  Chinese  unflergraduates  of  St. 
John's  University  at  Shanghai.  That 
attempt  was  creditable,  but  the  most 
spirited  part  of  it  was  the  interlude  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  wliere  the  imag- 
ination of  the  actors  seemed.to  be  stim- 
ulated by  stage  conventions  familiar 
to  them.  Such  stage  conventions  have 
become  so  unfamiliar  as  to  be  grotesque 
in  Europe  and  America.  Our  fancy  has 
been  atrophied  by  machinery,  but  there 
is  already  a  healthy  reaction,  which  may 
be  accelerated  by  the  example  of  "The 
Yellow  Jacltet."  - 

Plot  of  the  Piay. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  that  of  a  fairy 
tale.  The  first-born  son' of  a  mandarln> 
has  been  discarded  as  an  ugly  duck- 
ling, and  is  reared  in  the  stern  school 
of  obscurity  and  adversity.  In  his 
stead  a  half-brother  is  destined  to  wear 
"The  Yellow  Jacket"  of  worldly  honor, 
but  his  education,  though  including  a 
special  course  in  black  magic,  makes 
of  him  merely  an  effeminate  Oriental 
esthete  who,  after  struggling  feebjy 
against  the  righteous  vigor  of  his  eider 
brother,  is  quite  ready  tQ'^"dle  of  a  rose 
In  aromatic  pain."  The  contrast  of  the 
two  characters  Is  ably  set  forth .  by 
David  Powell  as  the  hero,  W'u  Hoo  Git, 
and  Schuyler  Ladd  as  Wu  Fah  Din, 
the  languorous  "Daffodil."  The  latter 
actor  has  penetrated  more  artistically 
into  the  "Pear  Orchard"  or  stage-land 
of  China  than  would  seem  possible  with- 
out a  long  and  devoted  study  of  the 
subject,  for  which  opportunities  are 
scarce  in  this  country.  He  only  needs 
to  acquire  a  falsetto  voice  in  order  to 
fit  himself  for  the  role  of  a  Chinese 
hei-olne  before  a  Chine.se  audience. 

It  Is  said  that  the  two  hostile  fac- 
tions of  New  York's  Chinatown  were 
united  in  their  appreciation  of  "The 
Yellow  Jacket,"  and  gave  bouquets  to 
the   performers.     The  verdict  of  our 
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Mr.     Corrigaii's     quiet,     dominating     oMi'n  Harrison  avenue  and  Oxfqrd  street 


force  as  Slade  and  his  illuminating  sug- 
gestion of  Intense,  suppressed  emotion 
are  ever  present  elements  of  strength 
and  interest  throughout  the  play. 

Emma  Dunn,  in  appearance,  in  pro- 
nunciation. In  homely,  housewifely 
traits  that  belong  to  the  uneducated  but 
Intelligent  wife  of  a  miner,  and  in  her 
quiet  stubborness.  Is  fully  a  match  for 
Mr.  Corrigan,  and  In  watching  her  one 
feels  that  the  part  could  not  be  better 
played. 

Gladys  Hanson's  portrayal  Of  the 
pa.sslonately  ambitious  Katherine,  who 
Is  not  bad  at  heart  and  who  realizes 
her  mistake  in  time,  is  powerful,  rings 
true  at  every  point  and  never  slops 
over. 

Milton  Sills,  as  Hayes,  the  young 
lawyer  who  loves  Katherine  and  who 
refuses  to  obey  Slade,  who  made  him,  In 
the  divorce  case,  gives  one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  of  natural  force  ever  seen 
on  a  Boston  stage. 

The  waiters,  the  cashier,  the  custom- 
ers and  the  scrub  woman  in  Childs's 
are  true  to  the  very  life— and  you  can 
smell  the  coffee  and  the  buttercakes. 


CHINESE  DRAMA 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "The  Yellow  Jacket"; 
a  Chinese  play  in  three  acts  by  George 
C  Hazelton  and  Benrimo,  presented  In 
the  Chinese  manner.  Music  by  William 
Furst. 

This  Is  not  the  translation  of  a  Chinese 
rlrama,  nor  Is  its  production  modelled 
upon  the  temporary  theatres  erected  In 
the  templecourts  or  streets  of  Chinese 
towns  to  celebrate  some  annual  festival, 
or  to  dispose  satisfactorily  of  the  bal- 
ance-when there  is  any— of  popular 
subscriptions  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge 
or  the  dredging  of  a  canal.  The  time  is 
not  ripe  for  an  accurate  copy  of  Chi- 
nese histrionic  art  even  here  in  Boston, 
though  we  are  beginning  to  wear  the 
l:uge  goggles  which  the  Chinaman  is 
discarding  with  his  queue.  We  must 
wait  until  the  young  Bostonian  curator 
of  a  projected  American  school  of 
Chinese  archaeology  shall  have  discov- 
ered whether  the  brand  cf  tea  thrown 
into  Boston  hanbor  more  than  s>  cen- 
tury ago  was  Ningchow  or  Keemun.  and 
!=h;ill  have  made  the  Analects  of  Con- 
ituoUis  familiar  topics  anion--  tho  de- 
■mi antes  at  Ba.jli   '  ■  -^ns:. 


is  still  In  doubt,  that  quarter  of  Bos 
ton  not  having  been  represented  at 
the  first  local  performance.  The  vlllaJna 
of  the  Chinese  stage  are  always  melo- 
dramatic. Though  they  do  not  wear 
black  moustaches  and  slouch  hats,  their 
evil  passions  are  broadly  writ  with 
grease  paint  upon  their  faces.  Reginald 
Barlow  as  the  wicked  father-in-law  of 
the  mandarin  is  as  sardonic  as  he 
ought  to  be.  later  as  the  comic  demon 
of  temptation  makes  vice  of  truly 
nonstrous  mien,  and  shows  how  hard 
it  is  to  kill. 

Religion  and  philosophy  are  depicted 
with  proper  solemnity  and  dignity  bv 
Mark  Price  as  the  delfled  ancestor  and 
later  as  the  guide  and  friend  of  the 
[  hero.  J.  Arthur  Young  as  the  faithful 
farmer  who  righteously  executes  Ihe 
wrong  woman  is  Intereoting. 

The  actresses  look  more  like  modern 
Cantonese  women  oft  the  stage  than 
would  the  painted  and  bedizened  boys 
who  hobble  across  the  platforms  in 
China-  The  producers  have  been  wise — 
whether  consciously,  does  not  matter — 
In  having  Miss  Saxone  Morland  as 
Chee  Moo,  the  hero's  mother,  play  her 
pitiful  part  with  more  touches  of  nature 
than  Chinese  dramatic  tradition  would 
permit,  and  likewise  In  allowing  more 
freedom  of  manner  with  the  hero  to 
IMlss  Juliette  Day  a^  the  heroine  Moy 
Fah  Hoy  than  a  high-born  Chinese 
maiden  could  display  without  offending 
the  prejudices  of  a  Chinese  audience — 
at  least  before  the  recent  revolution, 
jsince  the  mission  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
tnan  Catt  to  the  far  east,  things  are 
jbeglnnlng  to  change — for  the  better  or 
|the  worse,  according  to  your  point  of 
view. 

Chorus  and  Property  iVIan. 

!  There  remain  the  Chorus  and  the 
I  Property  Man.  Neither  can  be  termed 
[quite  true' -to  the  stage-land  of  China, 
but  the  elimination  of  either  from  "The 
Yellow  Jacket"  would  be  a  loss  to  its 
audience.  The  Chorus  In  the  Imposing 
person  of  Mr.  Peruglni  affords  a  pic- 
turesque commentary  on  the  epotic 
entertainment.  There  Is,  however, 
something  too  much  of  him,  and  Chinese 
actor-managers  did  not  venture  to  put 
on  the  pomp  of  a  Viceroy  or  even  tho 
uniform  of  a  petty  modern  official  be- 
fore the  Revolution. 

The  Property  Man  played  by  Thomas 
E.  Jackson  Instead  of  by  Arthur  Shaw 
as  in  New  York  is  a  clever  creation. 
He  despise."!,  as  a  respectahle  Chinese 


nssoclfil.  . 

'  'I'liey  are  al- 

"'**  and  though  he 

l^il'      I  ■   I  ■  i  I  ■  ill,  ho  Is  not  of 

them,  and  their  antica  horn  him  inex- 
rrcsKlbly,  Only  twice  does  he  unbend. 
The  first  time  Is  when  they  bring  hlin 
ia  quick  lunch  of  rice  In  the  middle  of 
,the  performauc,',  and  the  second  time 
lis  When  he  carelessly  nods  his  thanks 
I  for  applause,  after  the  show  Is  over. 

The  orchestra  1.^  ronvlnchiK  'and  for- 
tutiatelj;;  not  obtrusive,    in  China  they 

usually  play  fortissimo,  and  If  you  want 
to  know  what  the  actors  are  talking 
about  you  must  read  the  play  before 

fyou  see  it.  The  other  minor  parts  are 
onslstently  rendered,  and  "The  Yellow 
,  acket"  deserved  the  friendly  though 
not  very  large  greeting  which  It  re- 
ceived last  night.  The  cast,  while  de- 
scribed on  the  Boston  program  aa  th( 
original  one,  is  not  wholly  tliat  whlcl 
appeared  in  the  Fulton  Theatre. 

TALKING  MOVIES 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Even  standing  room  was  not  avail- 
able to  late-comers  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  last  night,  while  in  the  after- 
noon hundreds  were  turned  away,  un- 
able to  gain  admission.  It  is  freely  pre- 
dicted that  all  house  records  for  a 
week  will  be  broken  between  now  and 
.Saturday  night. 

The  star  feature  of  this  week's  t.ll, 
n  feature  that  has  probably  been  more 
widely  discussed  than  any  aingle  act 
ever  staged  at  B.  F.  Keith's,  Is  found 
In  the  eminently  satisfactory  and  sen- 
sational exposition  of  the  latest  of  all 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison's  many  inven- 
tions, namely  the  talking-motion  pic- 
tures, as  they  are  called  upon  the  pro- 
gram. They  are  certainly  the  last 
I  word  In  the  development  of  electrical 
science  and  one  wonders,  while  watch- 
ing the  perfectly  life-like  movements 
of  the  figures,  coupled  with  the  clearly 
enunciated  words  of  the  actors,  if  there 
still  remains  anything  for  the  mighty 
Edison  yet  to  give  to  the  world. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  motion  pic- 
tures, now  sov  common,  seemed  truly 
marvelous,  but  "they  are  hardly  a  cir- 
cumstance to  the  talklng-motlon  pic- 
tures, the  latest  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  Edison  laboratories.  These  talking- 
motion  pictures  are  presented  through 
the  medium  of  the  customary  white 
sheet  dropped  dowTi  In  he  form  of  a  cur- 
tain  In  front  of  the  stage.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  curtain,  however,  is  a  large 
rectangular  aperture  from  which  are 
{  to  emanate  all  the  sounds  when  the  ma- 
chinery Is  put  In  operation. 

The  big  theatre  was  hushed  in  silence 
last  night— one  could  almost  hear  a  pin 
drop— when  the  first  moving  picture  was 
thrown  upon  the  screeen.  An  Instant 
later  an  announcer  appeared  in  the  pic- 
ture and,  in  well-enunciated  words, 
audible  in  ever  corner  of  ftie  house, 
told  briefly  of  the  Invention,  of  its  pur- 
poses and  of  its  seemingly  endless  lim- 
itations. Then  the  motion  pictures 
showed  a  young  woman  stepping  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  for  a  violin  solo,  to 
be  joined  later  by  a  vocalist,  and  every 
word  heard  corresponded  perfectly  witli 
the  lip  movements  of  the  speaker,  prov- 
ing most  conclusively.  If  any  proof  was 
necessary,  Mr.  Edison's  own  statement 
that  both  records  are  taken  simultane- 
ously. 

Frifendly  shepherd  dogs  barked  a  greet- 
ing, a  man  In  military  uniform  stepped 
In  and  sounded  some  of  tho  army  calls 
upon  the  cornet.  Others  sang  or  spoke. 
It  was  all  absolutely  true  to  life. 

Ha-vlng  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt 

the  possibilities  of  such  a  machine  that 
can  record  at  the  same  time  a  man's 
words  and  his  movements,  the  curfain 
aboMt  n  ""oment,  evidently  to  bring 
about  _  a  change  of  machines  "back 
i-tage.  and  then  were  presented  ex- 
'^Tth  the  f'l^'f-f^-hioned  mlnstrefshow 
fv,i\       interlocutor,  the  end  men  with 

lsfnger°"and^t^  'l''"  *^'"^°^'  '^^^  '^^•^^ 
fh^  iL5      ^i"^  •'•''-'^  and  even 

the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  The  end 
men  had  their  jokes,  the  entire  com 
^^^I.lT'^^       ^"  ohoru3  as 

Iwo  M  V"  ^  r^*^'^^'  °'  Patriom  airs  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  make  it 

I  more  realistic. 

flrlt^  ^^l^l?.^  pictures  had  their 

nuhii.^''^"'«'^S  ""^  ^lemon.stration  In 
pubic  at  B.  F.  Keiths  house  In  New 
York  on  y  last  week,  and  outside  the 
Metropolis  Boston  Is  the  flr.st  city  to  se! 
an  original  Edison  set,  the  demLd  'fo? 

r'ers  •  hiTb"'*  theatrical  man! 

a^ers.  has  been  unprecedented  • 
(  The  rest  of  the  B.  F.  Keith  fchl  thtJ 
I  Mn!  f although  of  the  rou? 
I  line  variety.      Tom  -N'awn   in  his  old 

favorite,  "Pat  and  the  Genii  '  vied  wUH 

Ber    FItzglbbon.  another  Bosto'nla:^;'! 

L'.;  .uJ^^  amount  of  laughter  produced 
tnnf^^°']  ^^^P'"^  "P  ^  '■unning  Are  o; 
Nawn'lnd'L*""  <^'«'«=t'  ™ 

Bh^'T^  th^uir-v^t 
to"n  ^!:is?nTa't';;r^  sir 

ers"*^f^-,^--o^g\-^^'^?^an^l:;5; 


Bakehouse,  "  a%k!fch?H  [\  a 
brought  rrom^ts  tremendo.^^^""'  """^ 
cess;  sammv  Watso^!  ,  ^c-' 
Miss-  El.a  Ruwier  !  ^^''"'5^'^  circus;, 
Rosalind  CoKhlan  onH  t."'""'*"  'cellist:, 
'n  "The  Obsunate  M?ss  P"mai 
bria  Rich  and  Ted  r  eno^^*^"^"":  Au- 
and  Piano  pzi^lnr  "a°^d  "r^f 
Anna  Glocker.  watfr  Ju^Lrs 

Apropos  oC  the  thunder  storm  on  last? 
Saturday  night,  let  us  consult  the  wis-j 
dom  of  the  ancients. 

For  every  thunder  with  ratn  in  Febru-I 
ary  there  will  be  a  cold  spell  In  May. 

Thunder  in  February  or  March,  poor 
maple  sugar  year. 

In  February  it  thou  hearest  thunder, 
Tbuu  wilt  soe  a  summer's  woniler. 

Yesterday  was  the  Day  of  St.  Mat- 
thias. "If  it  freezes  on  St.  Matthias's 
Day,  It  will  freeze  for  a  month  to- 
sether." 


Opera  Box  Etiquette. 

A  s  t  he  World  Wags : 

Might  we  have  help  through  your 
rolumn  for  the  occupants  of  the  side 
boxes  at  the  Opera  House? 

If  a  regular  line  is  kept  in  the  front 
row,  then  all  are  able  to  see  the  stagre. 
but  often  a  thoughtless  person  in  the 
corner  pulls  the  chair  at  a  perfectly 
good  angle  for  her  (not  his)  front  row 
own  view,  absolutely  blanketing  the  ad- 
joining box.  Sometimes  they  so  far 
fi>ij;<<t  their  neighbors  as  to  take  what 
might  be  called  a  Raphael  Cherub  at- 
titude, elbow  on  balcony  rail,  head  sup- 
ported on  hand. 

A  few  lines  in  the  program  on  Opera 
Box  Etiquette  would  be  of  benefit  to 
many  box  holders.  L. 

Boston,  Feb.  23,  1913. 


"Maglets"  and  "Camlets." 

About  a  week  ago  Mr.  Richard  C.  Stet- 
son wrote  to  us  saying  that  In  a  list  of 
wedding  presents  received  by  a  friend  of 
his  grandmother  he  found  this  entry. 
'"1  Pr.  Maglets,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Nat'l  Green."  Mr.  Jesse  Wilson  assured 
us  a  few  days  later  that  a  maglet  Is  a 
species  of  African  monkey. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Not  "maglets"  but  "gamlets":  I  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  lesser  anthropoids,  and  rec- 
ognize in  Mr.  J.  Wilson's  "maglets"  the 
v  ill  known  fulvous  arboreal  plthecussa 
I)n  t:ita  Unn,  which  sailors  and  dealers 
commonly — though  unwarrantably — call 
••gamlets."  Habitat  (roughly)  Senegal 
Basin  and  Upper  Niger.  (Fortescue, 
Fauna  Africana  III.,  p.  4U8  and  plates, 
part  IV.,  No.  21). 

MILES  DOANE,  F.  R.  Z.  S. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  21. 

And  why  is  not  "gamlet"  recognized 
by  laborious  lexicographers? 


Curtain  and  Singers. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Was  the  subscription  to  the  Opera 
Fund  so  oversubscribed  that  money 
enough  was  left  to  purchase  the  "Auc- 
tion Bridge"  drop  curtain? 

The  story  goes  that  $8000  was  the 
price  paid;  a  nice  sum  that  would  have 
been  better  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  operagoers  had  It  been  put  down  the 
throats  of  some  star  singers.  B. 

Boston.  Feb.  23. 


Downing  the  Demon. 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

There  was  a  temperance  revival  In 
the  Nutmeg  state  In  the  Sixties.  The, 
Good  Samaritans  held  meetings  Sunday 
afternoons  In  front  of  the  State  House. 
Reclaimed  drunkards  related  their 
Btruggles.  prayers  were  offered,  and 
songs  made  up  the  program.    One  old 

lailv  said  that  .she  was  saved  by  suck- 
liit,'  1  lemon  whenever  she  felt  a  thirst 
for  rum.  The  president  told  of  his  ex- 
perience with  a  member  who  had  fallen 
from  grace.  "To  procure  monev  for 
drink  she  had  pawned  all  her  house- 
hold effects,  and  only  the  day  before 
Phc  had  pawned  the  shift  from  her  back 
"  ;n  10  minutes  It  was  In  her  stom- 
A  verse  of  one  of  the  songs  still 

■  iu^'  rx: 

I'lion  shun  the  cup. 
The  death-fraug-ht  cup, 

That  damns  the  soul  to  hell 
And  drink  the  draught, 
Tri<-  f-oollng  draught, 

Ij.awii  from  the  »parkllne  well. 
''■"  ton,  Feb.  24  7.  d.  K. 


^  "isin.    As  an  ardent  believer  In  ti 
l  ie  Ufe,  1  think  it  worth  al 
■-■  of  a  trip  to  Paris  to  visit  t  r^^- 
laurant  at  Rue  Cambon  16,  that  one's 
Mlate  may  be  soothed  by  the  slipping 
down  of  this  wondrous  soup. 

1  have  the  recipe,  but— here's  the  fly 
In  the  ointment.  Among  the  Ingredients 
Is  named  "puree  de  cerfeull— In  other 
words,  chervil  or  sweet  cicely.  I  have  a 
horrible  suspicion  that  the  cerfeull  fur- 
nishes the  final  "kick"  to  the  soup 
Therefore,  I  appeal  to  the  editor  and 
readers  of  this  column  to  guide  me  to  a 
place  hereabouts  where  chervil  can  be 
had.  Help! 

SOUP  OP  THE  EVENING 
Brookline,  Feb.  20. 

"Cerfeull"  Is  chervil.  "Cerfeull/ mus- 
que"  or  "odorant  "  is  sweet  cicely.  Cher- 
Vll  is  a  garden  pot  herb  whose  young 
leaves  give  an  aj-omatlc  flavor  in  cook- 
ery. It  has  a  "warm"  taste  and  In  1533 
one  Elyot  wrote:  "Cheruyle  Is  verj-e 
profytable  unto  the  stomache."  Wild 
chervil  Is  also  called  cow  parsley. 

MISS  BRANDEGE 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Hildegard  Brandegee,  violinist, 
gave  a  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  last 
night.  Rudolph  Nagel  was  the  accom- 
panist. There  wa.s  a  warmly  apprecia- 
tive audience  of  fair  size.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Rust,  Sonata  In  D;  Lalo,  Symphonic 
Espagnole;  Chopln-Auer,  Nocturne; 
Cul,  Orlentale;  Debussy,  En  Bate  au: 
Aulln,  Humoreske;  Sindlng,  Suite  In  A. 

Miss  Brandegee,  I  am  Informed,  was 
born  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  In  1889, 
and  reared  In  Connecticut.  She  studied 
In  Farmlngton  of  the  latter  state,  then 
for  five  seasons  in  Boston.  In  March, 
1911,  sho  received  first  prizes  as  a  pupil 
of  Cesar  Thomson  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory. 

She  has  recently  studied  with  Aucr,, 
and  now  purposes  to  return  to  Berlin 
for  further  Instruction. 

At  present,  as  la  natural  and  to  b 
expected,  Miss  Brandegee  shows  com 
mendable    technical    proficiency  rathe 
than   contagious   emotion    or  sweepl 
authority  In  Interpretation.    Last  even 
Ing  In  the  Andante  of  Lalo's  Symphoni 
and  in  the  transcription  by  Auer  sh 
played    with   genuine   sentiment,  tru. 
feeling,  and  there  were  other  Instances, 
even  In  the  formal  Sonata  of  Rust,  to 
prove  tliat  she  possesses  an  emotional 
nature  which  should  be  developed,  'not 
only  by  a  sympathetic  teacher  that  Is 
not. merely  a  pedagogue,  but  also  by  Ex- 
perience, which  Is  the  greatest,  of  all 
coachers  in  Interpretation. 

Miss  Brandegee  has  evidently  been  a 
diligent  pupil.  She  has  already  learned 
much  in  matters  of  mechanism,  and  it 
should  now  be  easy  for  her  to  gain  In 
beauty  of  tone  and  in  freedom  and 
elasticity..  Like  many  American  young 
women  on  the  concert  or  operatic  stage 
she  is  now  too  self-restrained,  uncon- 
scious perhaps  of  her  own  nature, 
abashed  at  the  thought  of  expressing 
her  own  emotions  through  the  composi- 
itlons  of  others. 

She  has  good  reason  to  be  encouraged. 
[She  already  shows  the  fruits  of  con-, 
[sclentlous  study,  although,  as  she  doubt- 
less knows,  she  can  still  study  with' 
benefit  to  l.ers-lf.  She  also  shows  in- 
teIli?;.-iK;e  In  phiasing,  and  a  compre- 
hension of  \  urious  styles.  Let  her  strive  I 
after  the  quality  without  which  sure  and 
polished  technic  leaves  the  hearer  cold.  | 

A  sense  of  humor  keen  enough  to  show  i 
a  man   his   own  absurdities,   as   well   as  I 
those  of  other  people,  will  keep  him  from 
the  commission  of  all  sins,  or  nearly  aU,  ] 
save  those  that  are  worth  committing. 


1'  t»  -wfttn  from  I  ' 
'■:i\g  tljat  the  dai- 
young  msn. 


Still  Another. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  one  of  the  old-timers  I  am  much 
Interested  In  reading  about  the  old 
songs.  Ah,  what  youthful  memories  are 
brought  to  my  mind!  You  »re  right,  it 
was  not  "she"  but  "he"  -who  rode 
through  the  air. 

He  rode  through  the  air  with  the  greatest 

of  ease. 

This  daring  young  man  with  on  the  flying 

trapeze. 

Hia  movements  were  graceful,  all  girls  he 

could  please. 
But  he  stole  my  young  heart  away. 
(For  "rode"  read  "flew."  The  third  line 


On  Congress  Square. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  had  a  slight  misunderstanding  with  I 
an  Icy  sldewalTc  and  my  right  hand  Is 
out  of  commission,  so  I  am  unable  to 
answer  Mr.  Halllday  Witherspoon  as 
fully  as  I  would  like.  My  recollection 
of  The  Bell  In  Hand  is  that  It  was  on 
I  'oTigress  square  on  the  right  hand  side 
ns  you  go  from  State  street.  This 
'  i'lsr-  of  entertainment  was  founded  by! 
n,  the  town  crier.  The  slgnlfl- 
of  Its  name,  therefore,  can  be 
easily  comprehended.  BAIZE. 

Dorchester  Centre,  Feb.  22.  | 

In  the  Soup. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Thunks  to  a  travelled  friend,  I  am  the 
pnsv/.ssor  of  the  recipe  of  the  Potage| 


A  Question  of  Gender. 

"A  Pilgrim"  quoted  for  the  benefit  of 
us  all  a  song  heard  at  the  Morris  Bros."  j 
in  the  good  old  days  beginning,  as  he 
said:  "She  could  fly  through  the  air 
with  the  greatest  of  ease.  That  daring; 
young  girl  on  the  flying  trapeze."  AVe 
answered  at  the  time  that,  as  we  heard] 
the  song  in  our  youth,  but  not  at  Mor- 
ris Bros.*,  the  daring  young  person  was 
a  male.  Letters  have  since  come  In. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

As  I  remember,  the  chorus  ran 
She  could  fly  through   the  air  with  tie 

greatest  of  ease. 
This    daring    young,  girl    on    the  flying 

And  she  did  the  work,  while  he  took  hli 
ease. 

This  girl  on  the  flying  trapeze. 

As  to  your  allusion  to  the  masculine 
performer,  weren't  you  thinking  of  the 
popular  parody  on  the  same  theme: 
Ha  rode  round  the  ring  with  the  greatest 
of  ease, 

He  turned  a  flip-flop  and  caroe  down  on 
his  kntes,  .   ,,  . 

He  went  through  the  hoop»  like  a  bullet 
through  cheese. 

The  man  on  the  cream  colored  horse. 
Boston,  Feb.  20  F.  H.  B. 


The  chon»s  as  given  by  "F.  H.  B." 
is  not  a  bit  like  the  one  we  heard  and 
sung;  nor  did  we  ever  hear  the  parody. 

"A.  F."  writes  from  Salem  (Feb.  21): 
"This  Is  not  necessarily  for  publication 
but  to  confirm  the  sex  of  the  daring 
trapezlst. 

He  sailed  through  the  air  with  the  greatest 

This    daring '  young   man    oh    the  flying 

trapeze; 

His  movements  were  graceful,  all  hearts 

he  could  please. 
And  my  love  he  decoyed  away. 

For  "sailed"  read  "fle-w";  for  "de- 
coyed" read  "nurlolned."— Ed. 


is  open  to  correction  and  the  fourth  is 
wholly  wrong.— Ed.) 

I  wonder  if  you  or  any  of  your  con- 
tril>utors  can  furnish  the  words  to  a 
song  sung  by  either  Harrlgan  or  Hart, 
the  chorus  of  which  ran  thus: 
I'm  the  dandy  copper  of  the  Broadway 

squad, 
A  metropolitan  M.  P. 
The  ladies  say  as  they  cross  Broadway, 
"Are  you  there.  Morlarty?" 

"Win  you  kindly  ask  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  who  is  an  undoubted  authorltj" 
on  beverages,  if  he  has  ever  t;asted  or 
driuik  a  liquor  called  "aguardiente"?- 

Winchester,  Feb.  23.    IN  SUSPBNSO. " 

We  remember  well  the  Morlarty  song,| 
but  it  was  not  made  famous  by  either 
Harrlgas  or  Hart.  • 

We  fear,  "In  Suspenso,"  that  you  are 
not  a  "Constant  Reader."  Mr.  Halllday 
Witherspoon  discussed  aguardiente  in 
this  column  many  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Her- 
kbner  Johnson  Is  in  private  life  a  sin- 
gularly abstemious  person,  otherwise  he 
would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  his  her- 
culean tasks.  In  the  summer  he  drinks 
only  windmill  water.  In  the  winter,  al- 
though he  is  a  free  trader  in  principle, 
he  believes  in  home  consumption,  and 
when  he  is  exhausted  by  the  mental 
strain  that  accompanies  sociological  re- 
search, as  any  obdurate  protectionist  he 
puts  down  a  few  quarts  of  native  ale  or 
a  noggin  of  New  England  rum  with  a 
dash  of  ordinary  faucet  water. 


A  Correction? 

"A  Pilgrim"  quoted  on  Feb.  21  from 
another  song  of  Morris  brothers: 

The  butcher  and  the  bajcer  , 
And  the  quiet  little  Quaker  i 
And  the  fellow  that  used  to  talk  abouti 

his  pa  and  his  ma 
Mr.  H.  A.  Burdett  of  Clinton  says  that 
the  original  as  he  learned  It  was: 

The  tinker  and  the  tailor. 
The  soldier  and  the  sailor 
The  chap,  et«. 


Par  IMobile  Sororum. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  word  Bohea,  or  Bohee,  brings 
us  enjoyable  recollections  of  sterling  en- 
tertainers of  northern  New  England  of, 
say,  several  years  ago.  Of  course,  you 
remember  tlie  Bohee  sisters.  I  did  not 
know  them  In  private  life  and  the  stage 
name  may  have  been  selected  at  ran- 
dom, having  no  special  significance.  I 
do  not  remember-  them  as  excessive  tea 
drinkers,  but  their  home  life  may  have 
been  obscured  by  the  glamor  of  a  stage 
existence.  However,  I  was  thankful  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  even 
though  It  did  not  explain  why  the  Bohee 
sisters.  LYSANDER  HOWLETT. 

Tolton,  Feb.  21. 

TAUSr  CAPABLY 
SUNG  BY  STARS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTO^^  OPi:i!A  HQUSE-Gounod  s 
"Faust.  "    Mr  \\  '  iir.;;n  tner  conducted. 


Faust  

Nfoph  It!<>i>'i' 

V;l>Mtill..  . 


..Mr.  Zpualclloi 
.  ..Mr.  .\lar<'oo\ 

 .Mr.  Rossi 

,^,,„,..j  .   Mr.  OlsbaMky 

,  ri,'i]erlte.'. .... ..  .. .  .Mm*.  Wcingarlm-r-Mercel 

jii  I,,..   Mmr.  Swartz 

Ma»aia.     Mls«  I^rerottl 

.  QouQod's  opera — good  -old  "Faust"! — ] 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  this 
season.     Mr.    and    Mrs.  Welngortner 

•  and  Mr  Marcoux  appeared  for  the  last 
time  and  sail  this  morning. 

The  performance  was  an  interesting 
one.    Faust  Is  often  merely  a  walklng| 
gentleman,  solltlous  only  ai>out  the  high 
"C"  at  the  enij  of  his  Cavatlna.  Mr. 
Zenattll.o  turned  him  Into  a  creature  of 
flesh  aiid  blood.    He  did  not  shirk  his 
I'work  In  the  first  act  as  many  of  his 
i  predec-s^ors  have  done,  and  the  spirit 
:  with  vh'x  h  lie  sang  in  the  duet  with 

•  Mephisii'Pheles  almost  redeemed  one  of 
'  the  most  vulgar  pages  In  opera.  lie 
'  acted  iiiKl  sang  in  the  garden  scene  with 

the  for\  cr  of  a  lover,  and  in  more  dra- 
matic moments  was  a  heroic  tenor.  Sel-' 
dom  have  we  seen  a  more  romantic 
and  effective  Faust. 

The  music  of  Marguerite  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  Mme.  Weingartner's  voice, 
i  and  this  voice  reveals  the  character  of 
I  the  hei  oi  ie.  Mme,  Weingartner's  Im- 
I  personation  was  thoughtfully  compo-.-a 
■It  was   conspicuous  for   ii-    sin  •  ' 


cijn.i  II    of    situation,    te.xl  and 

mil.". 

Tlic  -igiit  of  the  jewels  did  not  sud- 
denly ciiange  her  Into  a  simperlni!  ^  ' 
prancing  miss,  nor  in  the  long  > 
with  Faust  did  she  confirm  Mr.  Shu  w  s, 
theory  that  woman  Is  the  pursuer.  Shej 
sang  of  Thtile's  King  as  in  a  reverie. 
The  expression  of  her  love  was  malden-l 
ly.  When  she  poured  out  her  soUl  at 
the  window,  there  mfght  have  been 
more  passion,  and  In  this  scene  Mr. 
Weingai  tner  did  not  aid  her  with  fiam- 
Ing  crescendo.  In  the  more  dramatic 
Bceites  that  followed,  especially  that  of 
the  church,  there  was  the  fitting  em- 
phasis, there  were  the  accents  that 
moved. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Marcoux 
again  as  Mephlstopheles.  The  finesse 
and  power  of  the  admirable  actor  arc 
fully  disclosed  In  this  role.  His  Im- 
personation Is  as  commendable  for  what 
he  refrains  from  doing  as  for  what 
he  does.  It  was  a  relief  to  see  the  old 
conventional  business  discarded,  as  the 
running  across  ihe  stage  when  Martha 
asks  him  if  he  is  a  great  traveller. 
Mr.  Marcoux's  originality  of  treatment 
is  not  forced,  not  extravagant;  It  is 
not  laboriously  original. 

We  cannot  accept,  however,  the  man- 
agement of  the  church  scene.  Mephls- 
topheles is  heard  and  seen  only  by 
Margueiile.  The  fiend  should  be  con- 
cealed; his  voice  should  come  froim  the 
traditional  pillar,  or  statue  of  a  saint; 
surely  witliout  the  suggestion  of  a  vis- 
ible presence.  At  the  very  end  let  him 
appear  for  a  moment  to  Marguerite,  If 
II  be  granted  that  Mepliistopheles  can 
enter  the  church.  Seeing  the  fiend  tow- 
ering above  Marguerite,  close  to  the 
congregation  and  singing  direc^tly  at 
her,  we'  may  say  to  ourselves.  Mar- 
guerite is  the  only  one  that  .sees  and 
hears  him.  But  there  he  is,  and  the  il- 
lusion is  destroyed. 

The  other  parts  were  well  taken.  Mr 
Rossi's  Valentin  was  .soldierly  and  he 
.sang  ills  lines  in  the  Kermis  with  un- 
usual taste.    Mme.  Swartz  bore  iierseli' 
as  a  young  man,  not  as  -a  girl  disquieted 
by  male  attire.    For  once  Sioljel  was 
neither   rjdlculous   nor  painful   to  tho 
eyes.  Miss  Leveronl  Is  to  be  commended 
In  that  she  refrained  f.-om  burlesquln;? 
the  part  of  Martha.    Wagner  is  us  i  ill 
a  subject  for  jesting.   Mr.  Olshank- 
t^pired  iis  with  a  desire  to  hear  the  ^ 
of  the  .song  which  was  so  rudely  Inlfi 
iiipted'  by  Mephistophelcs.    The  chorus 
dUi  excellent  work,  and  tlie  stage  set- 
tings again  excited  admi>-atlon,  although 
the  parents  of  Margii'>ritc  must  have 
left   iier  in   very  comfortable  circum- 
stances, for  the  size  and  quality  of  her 
garden  were  Imposing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Welngartner  and  Mr 
Marcoux  will  be  missed.    Mr.  Weingart- 
ner's   quiet    authority,     his    sense  of 
rhythm  and  proportion,  his  fine  taste 
his  gift  of  orchestial  eloquence,  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  the  singers  and 
the" players,  and  an  education  as  well  as 
a  deliglit  to  the  public.    He  said  yester- 
day that. he  does  not  expect  to  re   r  . 
next   .season,   for   his  engagemem 
Europe  will  not  permit.     T,et  u.s 
that  ]\f>  Will  find  a  v.      i.  . 
a  longer  sojourn. 

Thp  <.n..i  a  or,  IP.. 


"B.  A.  P."  asks  the  origin  of  the  verb 
"hike."  He  also  asks.  "Whether  'tun- 
nel' or  "funnel"  for  the  little  dingus  that 
you  put  in' the  mouth  of  a  bottle  t^pour 
through?  My  wife  (Yankee)  says  'tun- 
nel'; my  mother  (southern)  says  'fun- 
nel.' The  Century  Dictionary  throws  no 
light  on  either  of  these  interesting  topics." 


A  Note  on  "Hike." 

Hike,  verb  and  substantive.  Is  In  gen- 
eral dialect  use  In  Scotland,  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  word  Is  also 
spelled  helck.  helk,  heyk,  hyke,  and 
there  are  the  forms,  hoick,  hoik,  hoyk, 
Ike,  Ixe;  also  the  preterite  buck. 

The  noun  means  a  lift-up,  or  a  swing- 
ing gait;  a  movement  up  and  down;  a 
swing 

To  famed  Parnassus'  topmost  scar 
Some  get  a  hyke 

The  verb  has  many  meanings  in  dia- 
lect: to  hoist  or  move  with  a  Jerk;  to 
toss  up  and  down,  to  swing,  to  Jolt;  to 
throw;  to  pucker  In  sewing;  to  push  or 
gore  with  the  horns,  to  toss;  to  pull,  to 
haul  out  roughly;  to  snatch  away, to  run 
off  with  anything;  to  dismiss  a  person 
peremptorily;  to  search  for  anything  (to 
hike  it  up);  to  catch  through  some  Im- 
pediment; to  beckon  to  a  person  with 
the  lifted  hand;  to  move  suddenly  or 
hastily,  to  go  away;  with  "oft"  or  "out," 
to  decamp,  slink  away,  generally  In  the 
Imperative. 

Hike,  to  move  suddenly  or  tiastlly,  to 
go  away,  as  In  the  phrase,  "I  hiked 
down  to  Peterborougji  as  soon  as  I 
heard  the  news." 

The  word  is  In  English  slang  diction- 
aries meaning  to  move  about,  to  run; 
away,  to  carry  oft,  to  arrest.  The  Dally| 
Telegraph  in  1S84  reported  a  person  as 
saying:  "We  three,  not  having  any  reg- 
ler  homes  nor  a  steady  job  of  work  to 
stick  to,  hike  about  for  a  living,  and  we 
live  in  the  cellar  of  a  empty  house." 

It  appears  that  In  New  Jersey  ""hike" 
Is  used  of  clothing:  to  be  uneven  or 
not\to  "set  well."  In  western  Ohio  they 
say:  "The  enrtaln  hikes  or  hikes  up" 


(does    nof'otjtl   up    smootlilyj.  Othfr 
meanings  In  the  United  State*  are 
chase     a     bajl"     (synonymous  wi 
•shag"):  to  throw  a  ball  In  the  air 
(  "hike  It  up");  to  hitch T  an4  In  Penn- 
sylvania, to  hasten.  i 

In  western  Massachusetts  we  never 
heard  the  word  "hike"  used  In  any 
sense  In  tlie  60a  and  early  TOa. 

Mr.  Thornton  in  his  elaborate  "Amerl- 
■aii  Glossary"  says  that  hike  means  "to 
move   vtgoi  ously  '   and    is    "a   college  I 

w<yd."  but  we  !n  no  ways  approve  hl» 
opinion. 

"Hike"  may  be  derived  from  the  East 
Frisian  "hlkken." 

Funnel  and  Tunnel. 

These  two  words  in  this  country  are 
apparently  used  indiscri  ntnatPly  accord- 
itiK  to  locality.  In  western  .Massachu- 
setts and  In  New  York,  al«ns  the  Hu>l- 
son,  we  have  always  heard  "funnel." 
The  Concise  Oxford  IHctidiiary  under 
"tunnel"  makes  no  reference  to  the 
word  as  synonymous  with  fimnel,  but 
I  the  older  dictionaries,  as  Bailey's  (2nd 
ed.  1737),  give  as  one  of  the  definitions 
of  "tunnel."  a  funnel  for  pouring  liquors 
into  a  cask. 

Blount's  "Glossographla:  or  a  Dic- 
tionary Interpreting  the  Hard  Words  of 
Whatsoever  Language,  now  used  in  our 
reflned  PJngllsh  tongue"  (5th  ed.  16S1): 
"Funnel,  an  Instrument  small  at  one  end, 
through  which  liquor  Is  poured  Into 
vessels;  also  a  tunnel,  or  funnel,  of  a 
chimney."  The  word  "tunnel"  is  not 
found  In  its  proper  place  In  this  curious 
dictionary. 

"Funnel"  occurs  in  English  literature 
as  early  as  1402.  In  1578  one  Lyte  wrote 
.  of  "The  parfume  taken  Into  the  mouth 
I  through  the  pipe  of  a  funnell  or  tun- 
nell." 


IISS  GERHARDT 


Nelse  Seymour's  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  variants  of  the  different  verses 
of  "No  Bottom  Bay"  that  have  been 
given  are  doubtless  due  to  unconscious 
lapses  of  memory — the  time  is  long — 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  new  verses 
had  to  be  constantly  made  and  used  in 
response  to  the  repeated  encores  the 
song  received. 

One  verse  that  has  not  j'et  been  given 
was: 

The  bride  was  fair,  as  you  may  suppose, 
She  had  a  feather  through  her  nose. 
And  rings  she  had  upon  her  toes, 
f  AH  in  the  Tonga  Islands. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son referred  to  as  a  "Tank,"  and  worse 
than  all  to  be  so  spoken  of  In  connec- 
tion with  beers  and  ales,  even  though 
modified   by  the  word  "Information." 
If  our  distinguished  sociologist  had  been 
called  a  "well"— a  well  of  information- 
how  much  more  appropriate  to  be  ap- 
1  plied  to  the  author  of  "Man  As  a  Pollt- 
S  leal  and  Social  Beast,"  etc. 
|j     Tour  remembrance  of  the  sex  in  "The 
'  Flying  Trapeze"  Is,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
I  call    con-ect.   One  of  the  verses  ended 
with 

A        And  for  hl^  my  love  pined  away, 
■k  Brookline,  Feb.  21.  V         M.  AV.  T. 

il 

'  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  gave  a  song  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Erich  Wolf  was  the  accompanist. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

An  die  Muslk,"  "Wobln,"  "Gretchen  am 
Splnnrnd."  "Der  Musensohn,"  "Romance  au» 
Rosamunde,"  "Erikoenlg."  "Schubert;  folk, 
songs,  "Da  unten  Im  Tale."  "Sag  mlr,  O 
Fchenat-?  Schaeferln."  'p;rlaube  mlr  felnls 
MiK-dchen."  "FeinsUchehen  da  soUst  mir  nfcht 
iarfiiss  gfh'n,"  "Guten  Abend,  guf  Nacbt," 
Brahms:  "AUc  Dlnge  hal>en  Sprache."  "Knabe 
uiul  Vellrhen,"  "Du  blst  =o  Jung."  "Faoden, 
"Die  Krone  gerichtet,"  Erich  Wolf:  "Scotch 
Song."  "A  Slumber  Song,"  Gllniour;  "Stor- 
ckenbotschaft."  "Ded  Freund."  Hugo  Wolf. 

Miss  Gerhardt's  voice  and  art  have 
long  been  appreciated  In  this  city  and 
It  Is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to 
dwell  upon  the  clear  beauty  of  her 
tones,  the  charm  of  her  legato,  her 
mastery  of  breath  and  exquisite  phras- 
ing, the  eloquence  of  her  diction. 

Yesterday  she  was  wholly  In  the  vein 
and  an  audientfe  of  good  size  was  en- 
thusiastic. The  program  was  well  chos- 
en and  showed  the  singer's  versatility  In 
Interpretation  and  skill  In  the  differ- 
entiation of  sentiments  and  emotions. 
The  songs  of  Erich  Wolf,  who  accom- 
panied In  a  sympathetic  manner,  were 
new  to  many.  They  were  delighted  by 
the  individuality  and  genuine  beauty  of 
this  music.  One  of  the  features  of  a 
.recital  that  abounded  In  features  was  j 
Iks  Gerhardt's  singing  of  "Rosa- 1 
munde."  Toward  the  end  sentiment  ap-  | 
preached  dangerously  near  sentimental- 
Ism,  but  the  Impression  made .  by  the 
first  two  verses  will  not  soon  be  ef- 
faced. 

LORAINEATF 
THE  PLYMOUTH 

PLYMOUTH  TIIEATRE-"The  Cradle 
'  Snatcher,"  a  new  play,  by  Rol  Cooper 
Megrue,  being  an  adaptation  from  Gou- 
verneur  Morris's  story  of  t  he  same 
name.   First  time  In  Boston. 


.rd  .St.inh.il"- 

oner  UockUtf.' 

^  ,  Sliln.  N 

%valu.r  Beck  VKl.y« 

^;';^Vind.or.;.;.\-.\\-.v.;.Emn,^ste.^ 

Peggy  Wood.  . . .  LoulM  n^^^ 

Qeorglannft  Jonel  •  geton 

Kathcrlne  Hale   ■  -^^  '^^  CoUlna 

Irene  Trevor  ,   Kvft  Condon 

Betty  ColUmore  nraca  Moore 

ru'^an»ar^''''";::;iosep«.p^^^^^ 

The  plav  was  originally  produced  with 
us  present  title.  This  title  was  dis- 
carded  as   misleading,    and   "Not  for 

Sale"  was  substituted.  «"t»<^'f"t  Xnt 
is  not  given  In  the  Incidents  of  the  tlot 
to  warrant  the  "resubstltutlon    of  the 

"■•fet"  one-Jlmmle  Shannon,  a  celibate 
hv  choice  and  necessity.  Is  made  bene- 
ficiary under  the  will  of  his  grand- 
?athen    As  a  condition,  it  Is  provided 

bts^nrde^vrrar^^f  .^.^^^^^^^^^ 

Efctrers-SUiaf^S^^^^^ 

decides  to  marry.   it 

This  act  is  one  of  pure  e^PO^itlo"-  " 
1-  stereotyped  in  construction,  abounds 

8cant>.    i>>e  »>i"  dialogue  Is  not 

ous  'nt^'-^^f  I^lrXnil  of  real 
flavored  '^'^*'^"  _ure  farce,  old  skele- 
?orrrom'thr1heKal  closet  and  no 
new  clothes^  ^  ar- 

^  J  umcheon  at  which  Jlmmle  has 
ranges  a  luncneon  propose 
unprofitable  oPPO'ff^"""',"^'  of  proposals, 
and  to  be  made  t'^^^^^'^g^.^  Another 
One  girl  Is  ^l"^^,^„^"f  ^lo^  Another 
^Ul  not  marry  w'thou\„V  ghf  learns 
will,  and  is  .th«.a£f,™''„,n  be  forth- 


consequence  sne  '-««-"^;^"- ^uung  to 
I  another,  devoid  of  spark.  >  ,^,„ji,3, 
Iniarry    ostensibly.  .^^en  she 

however,  are  J-"f «  y/,^,,ntion  of  the 
,s  informed  t>^^tJJ'^.,i.fe  the  f'^'""^ 
testator  is  to  pe'-P*'»^^^^„asor  Is  the 
name.     Finally,  Anne  V,  n^^,^^^^^ 

real  w°man  and  despls  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
^";e7of  stni  a't  schoo'    Jimm'e's  hope 

'^'^^^I^wUJ^-—  - 

-Lrp°oit^3  - 

^h  a  f"^'"^^'  °'  claUy  commend- 
The  dialogue  '«.*^^*"uempt  at  char- 
able.  There  '^.^^^^P^/ ,Ssl ve  scenes 
acterizatlon.  Thus  t^he  s  ^1^1^ 

between  Jlmrnie  an"  tne  p 
are  nicely  d;«e""tlated.  Plty^^ 
there  should  have  bee       p  ^^^^^^^^ 

i'"^  ,?  Jrl  might  be  more  dextrousiyl 
of  ea<=»'.^''L  f^clcal  element  had 
"'"''^."''n-so  ludlclS  discarded  such 

'"Icf  in  Even  Irene  gives  Jlmmle  the 
..V'^i,"    but   not   before  occasioning 

?lmm^e  ihf  re"al'  man.  have  found  them- 
^Ikm     And  the  god  from  the  machine 

'Tgaln'  very  much  the  sort  of  act  that 
.  vot  would  expect.  Too  long  by  half ;  re- 
hashTng  of  old  matter;  umnterestlng, 
nSt  amusing.  Conventional  stage  talk 
Se  wtr  the%lrls  who  court  furthe,  pro 
posals.  Belated  entrances,  hasty  exits. 
cUimsv  untying  of  the  knot. 
The"  play  gratified  a  large  audleno* 


Always  eat  grapes  dowrnvurds— tbat  Is,  a\- 
warn  eat  the  beet  grape  first;  In  thl»  way 
there  will  be  none  better  left  on  tlie  bunch, 
jnrt  each  grape  will  seem  good  down  to  the 
last.  If  you  eat  the  other  way,  you  will  moi. 
have  «  good  grape  In  the  lot.  Besides,  you 
KlW  be  tempting  Prorldence  to  kill  you  before 
yon  come  to  the  best.  This  Is  why  autumn 
setms  better  than  spring;  In  the  a-utumn  we 
ere  eating  our  days  downwards,  In  the  eprlng 
each  day  still  seems  "Tery  bad."  People 
shouhl  live  on  this  principle  more  than  they 
do,  but  they  do  live  on  it  n  good  deal;  from 
the  age  of,  say,  fifty,  we  eat  our  days  down- 
waids. 

That  Curtain. 

Wc  welcome  letters  on  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  humanity  except  politics 
and  religion.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  we  were  obliged  to  reject  an  ad- 
mirably written  essay  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  paodo  baptism.  A  few  days  ago 
w©  published  a  letter  commenting  on  a 
drop  curtain  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
Today  we  publish  with  equal  pleasure  a 
reply.  Tros  Tyrlusque— to  use  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  trespass  upon  your  Rpace  to  the 
extent  of  answering  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  your  paper  yesterday  signed 
"B  " 

The  gist  of  it  was  that  we  were  using 
a  new  drop  curtain  in  the  Boston  Opera 
House  which  had  cost  $8000  and  that 
this  money  could  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageously spent. 

May  I  inform  your  correspondent, 
through  your  courtesy,  that  the  curtain, 
to  which  I  presume  he  or  she  alludes,  is 
not  a  new  one  and  that  the  material 
i added  to  It  was  cut  out-  and  put  on 
Idurlng  the  summer  by  our  own  seam- 
stresses In  the  opera  house,  and  this  at 
a  cost  of  about  $40'). 

Thoughtless  £tnd  unsubstantiated  criti- 
cisms of  the  management  of  the  Opera 
Company  are  so  common  and  generally 
so  vague  that  it  is  quite  a  satisfaction 
■  to  find  one  which  can  be,  and  hereby  Is, 
specifically  and  unqualifiedly  denied. 

HAROLD  BLANCHARD. 
I  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Dlrecloi-s 
Boston  Opera  House. 
Boston,  Feb.  26,  1913. 
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who  evidenced  their  approval  In  a  grand 
manner.  And  they  were  justly  pleased. 
The  farce  Is  sufficient,  the  cast  ad- 
mirable, It  Is  a  privilege  to  witness  Mr. 
Loralne's  methods.  He  achieves  much 
with  little  effort.  .Suggestlveness  safe- 
guards his  lack  of  strenuousness.  By 
such  means  does  he  enkindle  mirth.  Dis- 
crete where  others  would  exaggerate,  he 
flatters  his  audience  by  permitting  them 
to  imagine  more  than  he  says.  He  is 
alert  In  the  appreciation  of  a  humorous 
situation.  His  audience  perceives  It 
through  him.  To  achieve  this  Is  to  be 
successful.    Perforce,  Mr.  Loralne  sue- 

Miss  Stevens  has  a  spark  that  de- 
lights. Her  manner  was  no  less  seduc-f 
tlve  than  it  had  need  to  be  to  convert 
the  determined,  celibate.  How  cleverly 
read  her  lines.  How  completely  she  ex- 
tracts from  a  passing  situation  all  that 
It  will  yield.  She  acts  with'.her  brains. 
Mr.  Westley  was  not  so  resourceful.  He 
has  need  to  "play  down,"  as  the  saying 
goes.  Too  much  vigor,  in  fact,  is  not 
the"  same  as  vigor  in  effect.  Miss  Drew 
Is  gMng  a  better  account  of  herself 
each  year. 

Altogether,  a  diverting  evening. 
Query  whether  that  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  plUyhouse. 


Man  or  Woman? 

The  heart  of  the  public  is  touchesd 
The  pulse  Is  quickened.  The  mind  Is  at 
work  as  though  the  problem  were  one 
of  national  or  personal  salvation.  Wat 
it  a  young  man  or  a  girl  who  flevi 
through  the  air  with  the  greatest  0I 
ease,  ease  of  course  rhyming  wltl- 
trapeze''  We  have  maintained  from  tnt 
first  that  It  was  a  daring  young  man 
Letters  come  In  shoals  to  strengther 
our  opinion.  Here  is  one: 
AstheWorld  Wags :  ^ 

The  true  version  Is 
Ho  flew  through  the  air  with  the  greates 
of  case. 

This  daring  young  man  on  the  flying  tra 
peze. 

I  have  no  more  doubt  of  It  than  of  m; 

own  name.    1 

!  A     BtoxUaa  of  84  ywtr*  aaS  naAn  P 

The  Herald  since  its  birth. 
Boston,  Feb.  26.     C.  H.  FAWCETTE 
We  have  proof  positive.    It  will  he 
published  tomorrow. 

Life  Saving  Stations. 

As  the  World  Wage: 

Mr.  Halliday  Wltherspoon's  reference 
to  "old  stands,"  including  "The  Bell  in 
Hand"— a   great   resort   for  printers— 
and  the  Hancock  Tavern,  reminds  n.e 
of  a  SpeaU-Easy  where  the  customer 
apparently  bent  on  a  quest  for  groceries 
could  make  his  way  behind  flour  bar- 
rels and  boxes  to  a  snug  little  retreat 
where  there  were  bottles  and  glasses, 
and  help  himself  to  as  generous  a  drlnU 
as  he  cared  to  Imbibe.    Of  course,  as 
there  was  no  bar-keeper,  there  were 
no  mixed  drinks.   These  could  be  pro- 
cured in  the  Immediate  vicinity,  and  I 
recall  a  "wine  clerk"  with  a  pair  of 
luxuriant    Dundreary    whiskers,  who 
made  the  best  sherry  cobbler  In  Boston. 
Not  far  away  was  another  resort,  in  a 
little  side  room  up  a  flight  of  stairs, 
where  the  port  wine  punch  was  very 
fine    I  can  still  see  the  artist  mixing 
the  Ingredients,   and  I    can  hear  the 
pleasant  tinkle  of  the  ice  as  he  stirred 
the  concoction.  I  also  remember  a  snug 
place    on    Cambridge    street,  jocosely 
named  "The  Tight  Fit"-and  this  re- 
minds me  of  Lily  Farradell's  couplet: 
Oh  the  West  end 
Is  'the  Best  e«d! 
I  am  speaking  of  40  years  and  more 
ago.  where,  in  a  queer  little  annex  to  a 
cigar   store,   the   beer  was  unusually 
good. 

William  Pitcher,  Esq. 

Then  there  w^  the  curious  circular 
bar  m  the  old  Cook's  ale  place  in  Cen- 
tral street,  where  merchants  and  others 
ouenched  their  thirst  with  regluanty  at 

II  o'clock  with  a  light  lunch  accom- 
paniment. This  was  before  the  stately 
"Bill"  Pitcher  came  to  town  and  oni- 
ciated  with  such  grace  and  geniality  at 
young's  ajid  later  on  at  his  own  bar  lu 
Milk  street.  1  can  hear  hltn,  with  his 
affable  and  engaging  air,  asking:  What 
would  the  goVnor  say  «  he  happened  In 
and  saw  you  here,  my  boy?  And  ho^ 
gleefally  he  told  the  old  story  of  the 
temperance  advocate  whose  ^ "dness  for 
milk  led  a -mischievous  friend  to  put  .1 
skilfully  blended  milk  punch  at  his  el- 
bow one  warm  day.    On  draining  the 


bowl,  with  eyes  staring  upwerr'   •!     ■  ^ 
tlm  of  the  Joke,  as  soon  a»  1 
his  breath,  ejaculated:  "Gre;. 
What  a  cowl" 
Boston,  Feb.  19. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken.  "L-  l'-.  ' 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  William  PHclu  1^ 
comforted  humanity  at  the  Tremo,. 
House  and  then  was  a  host  for  and  111 
himself  on  Beacon  Klr.^':t  jpposite  the 
Hide  of  the  Tremont  "o"s<',,''«f'""'\  .'^^ 
went  to  Young's.  Alas,  this  city  is  sadly 
lacking  In  memorial  tablets.  No  one 
knows  the  house  In  which  Kdgar  Allan 
Poe  was  bom,  but  many  remem^r  Mr. 
Pitcher**  llf«.iavln«  atatlon  in  Beacon 


DEBUSSY'S  "LA 
MER"  HEARD 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  IGlh  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  con- 
ductor, took  placd  yest<;rday  .afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  pl-ogram  was 
as  follows: 

"La  Her."  Three  Orchestral  Sketches.  .Debussy  j 

"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  •J'"'"',?  I 

•■Indian"  Suite  MacDowell  1 

OviTturc   "In  the   Spring"  Goldmarli  i 

This  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  \ 
concert  and  the  performance  was  briU 
iiaut   throughout.     The   absence  Of  a 
soloist  was  not  felt.    In  these  symphony 
concerts  the  orchestra  is  the  great  solo- 
ist,  even   when   It  accompanies  sbme 
pianist,  violinist  or  singer,  that  is,  when 
Dr.  Muck  is  the  conductor.  | 
We  are  told  that  the  Emperor  Cali- 
gula was  "scared  with  strange  Illusions  I 
and  fantastical  Imaginations :  as  who ' 
among  the  rest,  dreamed  upon  a  time 
that   he   saw   the  very   form   and  re- 
semblance of  the  sea  talking  with  him." 
There   were   moments  yesterday  when 
the  hearer  was  convinced  that  the  sea. 
had  talked  with  Debussy.    In  the  first 
ketch  there  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
"ample,  smiling  face,  dash'd  with  the 
sparkling  dimples  of  the  sun"  ;  aI,BO  'of 
the  loneliness  of  the  ocean :  "something 
thou  ever  seek'st  and  seek'st,  yet  fiever 
jain'st."    In  the  third  sketch  "Dialogue 
of  Wing  and  Sea,"  there  are  a  few  overr 
powering  effects,   and    the    iiearer  is 
shaken  by  the  "serpent  hiss,  and  savage' 
peals  of  laughter  and  undertones  of  dis- 
tant lion  roar."  Yet  there  Is  more  poetic 
suggestion  in  the  prose  line  in  the  pre- 
face to  "Leaves  of  Grass"  :  "The  spasms 
of  the  sky  and  the  shatter  of  tlie  sea." 
Rimsky-ICorsakotf,  tlie  .sailor,  puts  us  on 
board    of    Sinband's    tossing    ship  in 
"Scheherazade"  and  finally  w»ecks  us. 
There  is  a  fine  seascape  In  the  same 
composer's  "Sadko."  and  there  is  pic- 
torial music  in  Paul  Glison's  "La  Mer." 
which  v/as  played  here  many  years  ago. 

Debussy's  impressions  are  too  many; 
or  variotions  ot  a  few  impressions.  The 
monotony  oC  the  ocean,  calm  or  enraged. 
Is  Us  greatest  fasplnation,  but  the  ear 
Is  tired  quicker  than  tho  eye.  There  ■'s 
no  reason  whv  any  one  of  these  three 
sketches  should  not  be  longer  or  shorter. 
The  form  admits  of  extension  or  cur- 
tailment. : 
The  sketches  are  chiefly  interesting 
as  remarkable  achievements  in  color. 
There  are  expressive  motives,  but  as  a 
rule  they  owe  their  expressiveness  to 
blends  of  timbres.  The  perpetual  dyna- 
mic swelling  and  falling,  the  frequent 
anticipation,  of  a  close  that  does  not 
come,  the  stretches  of  preparation  that 
lead  to  nothing  and  the  relaxation  that 
reminds  one  of  a  pugilist  sparring  for  1 
wind,  must  .surely  irritate  the  man  that  ! 
Insists  on  something  definite  and  0*r-  ! 
termined.    Judged  by  his  own  methods  [ 

 and  no  sane  person  disputes  the  fin-  ; 

ceritv  of  them— Debussy  has  not  sue-  j 
ceeded  in  "La  Mer"  as  in  the  "Noc-  1 
turnes,"  "Iberia,"  or  "L'Apres  Midi  d'un  : 
Faune."    And  yet,  after  all  the  objec- 1 
tlons  are  made,  the  hearer  remembers 
a  few  pages  that  are  of  rare  poetic  [ 
charm  and  some  that  are  wildly  power-  i 
1  ful      How   far  we  are   from   Mendel-  1 
ssohn's  "Sea  Calm  and  Prosperous  Voy-  | 
age"  with  its  ending  that  reminds  on^ 
of  the  joyous  arrival  ot  a  Nantasket 
boat   bringing   hungry   husbands  from 
the  city!     This  same  Mendelssohn  in 
his  "Hebrides,"  however,  gives  certain  | 
Impressions  of  a  seascape  that  are  as 
vivid  as  anv  related  by  Debussy. 

When  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  was 
first  played  here  nearly  10  years  ago—' 
Alas,  my  Posthumus.  the  fleeting  years'.  , 
!— it  was  characterized  by  everybody  as  j 
a   "clever"   composition.    It  is  clever,  , 
but  It  no  longer  surprises,  and  when  I 
music  is  first  of  all  clever,  it  soon  loses 
its     freshness    and    seems    old.  The 
Scherzo  may  already  be  classed  among  ^ 
•'amusing"  pieces,  and  some  may  find  ^ 
pleasure  in  trying  to  find  a  close,  in-  1 
terlinear  connection  between  the  music 
and  Goethe's  poem.    The  brlllianca  of 
the  performance  was  worth  a  Journey,  j 
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.>!  :^  oDowell    thouKi-i-    tiiat  in- 
si(  I!  ,1    similarity   of    Indian  n 
which  served  him  for  thematic  m 
in    his    Suite,    to    Northern  Euiopcan 
themea  bore  direct  testimony  In  cor- 
roboration of  Thorfinn  Karlsefnl's  Sagn. 
Hence,  possibly,  the  apparent  Scandi- 
navian mood  of  this  or  that  page  In  the 
"Indian"  Suite.     Here  and  there  Is  a 
reminder  of  MacDowell's  Scottish  an- 
cestry, for  a  man  cannot  wholly  escape 
from  himself  even  when  In  imagination 
lie  becomes  a  member  of  another  race. 

All  this  is  of  secondary,  indeed,  of 
trifling  importance.  The  Suite  is  pic- 
turesque, Imaginative,  beautiful  and 
noble.  Many  new  voices,  since  it  was 
composed,  have  clamored  for  recogni- 
tion. Compo!?cra  have  arLsen  and  been 
hailed  by  oxoitable  persons  as  path- 
breakers  and  prophets.  Already  some 
of  the  path-brealters  are  seen  plodding 
on  worn  old  dusty  roads,  and  there  are 
prophets  who  have  lost  the  gift  and 
seem  like  any  clairvoyant  on  the  third 
floor  (Don't  ring").  MacDowell's  suite 
has  gained  with  the  years.  Its  spell  Is 
stronger  than  before.  In  structure, 
melodic  and  harmonic  appeal,  orchestral 
expression ;  by  Us  directness,  artistic 
simplicity  and  restraint,  and  convincing 
sincerity,  it  holds  commanding  position 
in  the  literature  of  music. 

The  overture  of  Goldmark  abounds  In 
conventional  Joyousness  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  spring  in  more  favored  lands 
than  New  England.  Birds  chirp  and 
twitter.  There  are  hints  at  the  natural 
phenomena  appropriate  to  the  season. 
Everything  is  smoothly  expressed  in  an 
orthodox  and  Viennese  manner. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  include  Binding's  Symphony  in 
D  minor  and  Loeffler's  "Pagan  Poem." 
M,r.  Ysaye  will  play  a  concerto  by 
Vivaldi  and  Saint-Saens's  concerto  in 
B  minor. 

MME.HEMPELIN 
"LATRAVIATA" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Verdi's 
"La  Traviata."  Mr.  Moranzonl  con- 
ducted. 

Violettfl  ,  Mme.  Hempel 

F"^r;i   Mmo.  Dc  Courcy 

Aici  m  illss  PhllUpa 

A)  n  .1.1  Germont  Mr.  Sacchelti 

<.i  ikld  Germout  Mr.  BlanoIiRrt 

'■'Si  "i'"  '  Mr.  Glaccoiie 

K  .         DnplKil  Mr.  Piilclnl 

M  :  ;  IS  D'Oblgny  Mr.  SamiH-ri 

Iir     irunTlI  Mr.  Silllch 

'  ■  I'pe  Mr.  Olildiiil 

Mme.  Frieda  Hempel  of  the  Berlin 
and  Metropolitan  Opera  houses  took  the 
part  of  Violetta  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city.  In  consequence  of  the  ^udden 
indisposition  of  Mr.  Rossi,  the  part  of 
Giorgio  was  taken  hy  Mr.  Blanchart. 

They  that  saw  aime.  Hempel  in  "The 
Barber  of  Seville"  realized  at  once  tV.at 
she  was  an  experienced  actress  and  a 
fluent  singer,  with  a  voice  of  fine  qual- 
ity. Altliough  they  were  then  pleased, 
they  would  not  have  expected  that 
Mme.  Hempel  would  give  such  an  Inter- 
esting performance  of  Violetta  as  she 
did  last  night. 

She  surprised  many  by  not  sub- 
ordinating everything  else  to  the  dis- 
play of  her  agility  In  florid  song.  Fur- 
thermore, she  gave  character  to  a  part 
thnt  is  fiften  represented  as  a  moving 
'  gramophone.  This  Violetta 
Ing  more  than  the  singer  of 
-  lul  '  in  the  flrst  act  and  a 
'  '  jilc  peruon  with  a  bucking  and  dis- 
I'c  iig  cough  in  the  last.  Not  that 
Alme.  Hempel  is  anaemif  or  pallid,  but 
she  is  not  so  fat  that  there  Is  no  illu- 
sion. 

sli  .  sang  for  the  most  part  delight- 
mi        The  brilliance  of  her  coloratura 
\va.~  not  metallic  and  the  running  pass- 
ages and  the  embellishments  were  sung 
with    refreshing    ease.      In    the  more 
fin.i'ional  scenes  her  voice  was  'larm 
pealing,  and  there  was  Iho  fittinK' 
>is.    Htr  nice  appreciation  of  tha 
'   -ignlflcance  of  Verdi's  music 
shown  In  the  second  act, 
.  .  donnas  often  slight.  She 
I'ply-udcd  enthusiastically,  and  the 
n  calls  were  not  due  to  perfunctory 
•     .icsy  or  the  persistent  efforts  of  a 
few. 

Mr.  SacchfittI  took  the  part  of  Alfredo. 
Alas,  the  unhappy  Alfredo ! 

Mr.  Blanchart  was  a  dignified  Giorgio, 
one   well   versed   In   the  traditions  of 
11    and    song.'    Younger  baritones 
iearn  valuable  lesson.'s  f»om  this 
icnced  and  intelligent  singer. 
Mr,   Moranzonl  conducted  with  taste 
uid  spirit. 

Mme.  Hempel  wore  modern  costumes. 
The  others  were  dressed  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.   Mr.  Blanchart,  however,  did  not 
wear  the  pantalets  with   fringed  bot- 
toms that  are  associated  with  Alfredo's 
1"  and  arc  pagerly  anticipated  by 
er  In  tlie  scat  of  the  scornful.  He  ^ 
-    '1   the   part  becomingly.     In   the  i 
more  modern  costuming  Introduced   in  1 
I'arls.  Giorgio  sports  a  plug  hat,  which  | 
i'p    holds    during    his   tete-a-tete  with 
\  "      I  a.    Mr.  Sammaroo  was  thus  hat- 
!•  . .    ic  was  also  gloved  wlien  he  took 
the  part  at  the  Boston  The.Ttre. 


V  I  .OS  tlnd  ynnr  elders  Ikjin; 

T  aud  sajing  what  a  bad 

t  1-  1  r  >ouDg  men  to  come  Into  a 
money— that  those  alvays  do  1>est  Who 
.•  10  c'ipectuocy,  and  the  lite.  They  will 
lhe»  quote  some  drivel  from  one  of  the  Kings- 
lejB  about  the  deadening  ^^ffect  an  income  of 
1300  a  year  will  bare  upon  a  man.  ATold 
Rn7  tme  whom  you  may  bear  talk  in  ttus 
WBr.  The  fault  lies  not  with  the  legacy 
(wDieb  would  certainly  be  '  better  it  these 
were  more  of  It),  but  with  those  who  havo 
so  inWmaiiaged  our  education  that  we  go  in 
even  greater  danger  of  losing  the  money  than 
oUiei  people  are. 


With  bim  with  the  neiteat  Qt  W"' 

l-'rom  two  Btorics  Elgh  he  had  I. 

down. 

To  the  groimd  on  hta  llylns  trapeie. 
Chorui  (a»  before): 

i  V. 
I  Some  weeks  after  this  I  went  to  a  hall 
,  'W'ns  Tery  much  startled  to  Ei'e  on  the  wall 
i  A  bill  In  red  lettnrs  which  did  mj  Iieart  gall 
I  That  ahc  was  appearing  witii  bim. 

He'd  taught  ber  gymnajstlca  and  dressed  her 
in  tights. 

To  help  bim  to  live  at  hU  <a8«, 

Aud  made  her  assume  a  mascollno  name. 

Aud  now  Ebe  goes  on  the  trapeze. 

CHORDS.  , 
She  files  tbrourb  the  air  with  the  greatest  of 

enSe, 

Tcn'd  think  her  a  man  on  the  flying  trapeze; 
She  does  all  the  work,  while  he  Uvea  at  his 

ease. 

And  -that's  what  beeama  of  mr  in 


Non-Edible? 

Before  we  discuss  the  vital  question 
of  the  day,  let  us  note  a  singular  state- 
ment made  by  a  contributor  to  Notes 
and  Queries  of  Feb.  8. 

"I  have  heard  that  at  the  siege  of 
Paris,  In  the  Fianco-Prusslan  war, 
when  the  population  began  to  consume 
horseflesh,  the  flesh  of  white  horses 
was  found  so  unpalatable,  or  otherwise  [ 
unsuitable,  that  few  such  animals  were 
killed,  whence  the  preponderance  of  a 
wlilte  strain  In  the  horses  of  Paris  to  I 
this  day."  >  I 

Is  the  flesh  of  a  white  horse  unpaJat- 
sible  excespt  possibly  to  a  red-haired; 
girl?  I 

■Why  should  the  flesh  of  a  white  horse  1 
be  less  palatable  than  that  of  a  bay,  a  {carl's 
roan,  or  a  black  and  foaming  charger?    I  conducted 

Do  the  horses  In  Paris  show  a  "pre- 1  ^ "  Zenatello 
"ponderance  of  a  white  strain?"  '  nS53S« ......Mmi'.  Cay 

It  Is  easy  to  say  anything— especially  j  _■;  "'  ■'.'.   

'"No"— In  spite  of  the  old  copy-book  ad- 1  R,f,aie.'  ' 

vice.    A  wise  parent,  a  sage  teacher  I  Bla«», ..  .*  

thus  urges. his  Infant  brood:    "Learn  to  j  Cle^Uo   ..M 


MEUS  IS  HEARD 
IN  'THE  JEWELS' 

By   PHILIP   HALE.  j 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Wolf-Fer- j 
"I  Gioielli  della  Madonna,  "  Mr. 


gay  'Yes.'  " 


To  Our  Correspondents. 

This  vital  question  is  not  concerning 
the  next  cabinet  at  Washington;  it  is 
not  about  the  future  of  Mexico;  It  is 
not  even  what  should  be  done  with 
Copley  square  after  the  contractors  are 
through  with  It?  The  vital  question  is 
this:  Was  it  a  daring  young  man  or 
young  girl  on  the  flying  trapeze? 

Mr.  H.  E.  Page  of  Hopklnton  voices 
our  opinion:  "He^  was  certainly  a  male 
'critter.'  "  Mr.  Page  add%:  "If  I  could 
write  music  I  would  send  you  the  notes, 
or  I  would  sing  It  through  the  telephone. 
If  I  had  one."  We  thank  Mr.  Page  for 
sending  a  version  of  the  •second  verse 
lof  the  immortal  song. 

We  have  received  many  letters  con- 
taining the  words.  We  cannot  publish 
all  these  letters,  although  there  are 
slight  but  interesting  variations  in  some 
of  the  lines.  We  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Cleveland 
of  Newton  Highlands,  "W.  G.  C";  "S." 
of  Salem,  "C.  F.  A."  of  Roxbury,  "R. 
G"  of  Boston,  -who  says,  "The  music  of 
the  second  half  of  each  verse  Is  in  a 
touching  minor  key;  that  of  the  first 
half  is  major,  with  a  broad  swinging 

Mrs.  S. 


.  .ilnie 

.Mme.  I' 

...  .Mi*s  ■ 

 J.l\ss  tiiilM 


Boeeo. 

Stella 

Oqmcetta. 
amia. . . 

Mme.  MeUs  took  the  part  of  Maliella 
for  Ibe  first  time,  and  In  consequence  of 
the  Indisposition  of  Mr.  Rossi,  the  part 
of  Rafaele  was  taken  by  Mr.  Blanchart, 
also  for  the  first  time.  There  was  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  performance  of  this  spectacular 
•melodrama  was  much  strengthened  by 
the  eubstltulion  of  Mme.  Melis  for  Mme. 
Edvina.  As  The  Herald  stated  when 
the  melodrama  was  produced,'  the  part 
of  Maliella  was  not  for  the  Canadian; 

I    Mme.  Edvina  was  waspish  when  she, 
[should  have  been  viciously  flippant  or, 
'  sullen.    There  was  no  smouldering  or : 
;  blazing  passion  in  her  impersonation. 
iHer  speech  and  action  did  not  carry 
i^xlction.    When  she  was  the  most 
iettectlve  she  reminded  one  too  closelj 
of   her    performance    of    Charpentlor  s 
lAiuise    'The  part  is  a  peculiarly  Italian 
■^e.    Mme.  Edvina  Is  of  the  riorth.  and 
a  UTlc,  not  a  dramatic  soprano.  Hei 
voice  and  nature  are  better  suited  to 
the  DOrtraval  of  the  dreamy  Antonla. 
A  spectator  with  the  best  will  In  the 
world  could  not  see  the  reckless  and 


rhythm";  "W.  S.  D."  of  Boston, 
F,  H.  Bond  of  Dorchester,  who  writes: 

"My  memory  tells  me  there  was  a  He  !*""u„i''"elr'l  oT  the  Neapolitan  streets 

and  a  She  who  sported  on  ttie  trapeze  ^^n      ^  jung.  Edvina.   We  do 


In  the  song  of  nearly  50  years  ago. 
The  song  was  one  of  the  'Penny  Bal- 
lads,' so-called,  of  which  I, can  recall 
quite  a  number";  "Katharine";  "A.  B. 

F."  of  Wakefield,  who  says:  "None  of 
your  correspondents  in  today's  (Feb.  26) 
Herald  seem  to  have  grasped  the  idea 
which  I  had  when  I  used  to  hear  that 
son^,  that  there  were  two  verses  and 
that  the  point  lay  In  the  change  of  sex. 
•  •  •  The  song  must  have  been  one  of 
the  early  ripples  of  the  storm  and  rag- 
ing over  tho  questions:  'Is  Marriage  a 
Failure?'    'Shall   Women   Vote?'  'Are 


Wives    Fairly    Represented    by  Their  ,trong,v  marked  contrasts  of 

Husbands?'"  and  "C.  B.  W."  of  Shar-  !  line,  with  'Wrongly  m 


I  on.  Vt. 


Many  Agree  to  This. 

Here  is  the  version  preferred  'by  the 
majority.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  why 
one  or  two  correspondents  Insisted  that 
a  da.ring  young  girl,  not  a  man,  flew 
through  the  air. 

I. 

Onco  I  was  happy,  but  novf  I'm  forlorn, 

like  an  old  coat  tiat  is  tattered  and  torn, 

Left  In  this  wide  world  to  weep  and  to  mourn. 

Betrayed  by  a  gitl  io  her  teens. 

The  girl  that  I  loved  she  was  handsome. 

T  tried  all  I  could  her  to  please, 

I5nt  I  could  not  please  her  one  quarter  so  well 

As  the  man  on  the  flying  trapeze. 

CHORDS. 

He'd  fly  through  the  air  with  the  greatest  of 
ease. 

That  daring  young  man  on  the  flying  trapeze. 
-His  niovomcnts   were  graceful,   all  girls  he 

could  please. 
And  my  love  he  purloined  away. 

II. 

This  young  man  by  name  was  Signer  Bonaslaag, 
Tnll,   big  and  handsome,   as  well   made  an 
Chang, 

Where'ere  he  appeared  tbe  hall  loudly  rang 

"VN'ith  ovation  from  all  people  there. 

He'd  .sm;ie  from  the  bar  on  the  people  below. 

And  one  iilghf  he  smiled  on  my  love! 

She   winked    back   at   him   and   she  shouted 

"Bravo;" 
As  he  hang  by  his  nose  up  above. 
Cherus  (as  before). 

III. 

Her  father  and  mother  wero  both  ob  m.v  sldc> 
And  very  hard  tried  to  make  her  my  bride. 
Her  father  he  sighed  and  her  mother  she  cried 
To  see  her  throw  herself  away. 
'Twas  of  no  avail,  she  went  there  each  night 
And  would  throw  hfm  bouquets  on  the  stage, 
nhidi  caused  him  to  meet  her;  how  he  ran 
me  down, 

Tn  tell  you  would  take  a  whole  page. 
Cboma  (as  before). 

IV. 

One  night  I  as  usual  went  to  ber  borne. 
And  found  there  ber  mother  and  father  aloai^ 
I  aFbed  for  my  love,  and  soon  they  made  knowa 
To  my  horror  that  she'd  i-un  awajr. 
She'd  packed  up  her  boi  and  eloped  In  th« 
night 


not  say  this  to  disparage  the  departed 
vStor  It  is  not  given  to  a  singer  to 
piav  all  roles.  It  is  not  e.asy  to  Imagine 
Mme.  Mells  succeeding  as  Antonia. 

Mme.  Carmen-Melis,  then,  as  MiliclU 
h^  the  advantage  of  birthright  and 
other  natural  gifts:  an  Kalian  face  and 
Cre.  an  Italian  voice.  The  speech. 
vsUh  kll  its  words  of  tenderness,  scorn, 
hatred  i-  her^.  She  knows  how  the  men 
and  women  put  on  tl,e  stage  the 
librettist  with  her  would  feel  and  move 

^Her'^Vmpersonatlon  was  di-amatlcally 
conceived,  striking  In  the  general  out- 

emotlons,  rich  'in  detail  that 
fritter  away  the  effect  of  the  moment. 
Face,  voice  and  gesture  ''^re  used  to- 
other in  the  expression  of  f^^l'",^' 
vividly  her  growing  passion  lor  the 
K  was  depicted!  Her  discontent  her 
vearninrfor  freedom  and  the  man  that 
would  llv  it  to  her;  her  horror  when 
X  first  knew  of  the  .acrlleglous  acU 
tHe  fascination  exerted  by  the  Jewels 
l*d  th^  aStndonment  ^f  herself  to  ^n- 
naro  when  she  was  already  mental  / 
noflsessed  bv  Rafaele.  were  powerfully 
^xp'ssed.    wlthottt    laboriotas  intent 

r„'rurs^c!:;!'i°"enrh^et!s^o\'n^ 

'»  Ineak  a,  or.  vagu^ely  <=onsc,ous^of  an 


to  speak  as 
awful  deed— one 


the 


memory  and  clouded  '■^''^^^^'^^'^^^■^^^ 
Mr.  Blanchart  gave  » /^^"S'i^,  "",,1^. 
chkracterlzatlon  of  ^^.th 
with  his  swagger,  the  mksher  with  hus 
Uer  t^  e  sensufust  who  knew  his  power^ 
's"od  before  us.  This  Kafaele  was  a>so 
devout  in  bis  rascally  v:Ay.  supersti 
UWy  devout.  Mr.  Blanchart's  assume-. 
walS  the  carriage  of  his  body,  the  hy 
Play  with  his  comrades,  gave  verBlmlll- 
tnl  tV  the  portrayal.  And  tW"  B^^aele 
was  not  an  isolated  figure  mingling  wl* 
Tthere  only  for  dramatic  P^n-oses.  He 
was  the  leader  of  a  gang.  A  highly 
dramatic  performance;  one  that  owed 
nothing  to  predecessors;  one  that  v.m 
not  soon  he  effaced  by  successors.  And 
Mr.  Blanchart  Bang  with  verve  and  the 
appropriate  emphasis.  .  „  . 

The  Gennaro  of  Mr.  Zenatello  has 
already  been  warmly  praised.  Tester- 
day  tifternoon  It  was  even  more  au- 
thoritative and  pathetic  than  before 
The  simplicity,  tho  Innate  goodness  of 
tihe  blacksmith,  his  devoutness.  his  con- 
suming love  for  Maliella  were  expressed 
In  song  and  action  with  overpowering 
force.  It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  any 
tenor  equalling  Mr.  Zenatello  In  this 
role.    Mme.  Qay  was  also  In  the  vein 


.n,1   h  r  TTlth   Mr.    7;<-natBno  Wm 

>  67!^  ilM"^r\»dl;  ui.ijlauded.  The 
male  minor  parts  as  before  were  capi- 
tally taken. 

The  "orgT"  <n  '  the  test  aot— €md 
■what  wretched  musical  stuff  this  act 
contains! — was  as  before  InetCective 
and,  as  regards  dancing,  absurd.  We 
still  think  that  the  end  would  be  far 
more  dramatic  If  the  oompo.ser's  stage 
i  directions  we(«  followed:  but  his  min- 
ute   directioiip    are  more  than  once 

contradicted  or  Ignored  In  this  produc- 
tion, brllHamt  as  It  la. 

VERDI'S  RI(i£)LETTO 

Mr.  Blanchart  Appears  for  Second 
Time  In  One  Day. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOI'SE— Verdi's 
"Blgoletto."    Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted,  j 

jn„ir«   'If-  Shcohettl 

n5^.5iWA    Mr.  Blanchart 

Verdi's  e-v«r-popnlar  opera  caught  the 
fancy  of  last  night's  audience  which  did 
Its  best  to  overcome  the  rule  of  the 
house  against  encores  by  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  repetition  of  the  famous 
song  by  the  count  In  the  tavern  scene 
and  tho  quartet  that  followed  as  well 
as  Rigoletto's  burst  of  vengeance  upon 
discovering  that  Gilda  had  fallen  vlcUm 
to  her  master's  machinations. 

Mr.  Moranzonl,  always  at  home  -with 
Verdi's  operas,  secured  most  satisfac- 
tory resulU  from  the  orchestra  and 
•  singers. 


■■Ah!"  she  Bald,  "and  fhen  there's  8hake- 
s»eare.  I  often  wish  that  he  wa.  altre,  and 
I  bad  him  here.  How  we  Should  enjoy  one 
another'a  conversation !" 

What  Are  Magletet 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  confessed  that  my  peace  of  mind  -was 
somewhat  disturbed  by  "Maglets"  when 
I  wrote  enquiring  their  nature,  but  now 
indeed  Is  my  plight  parlous!  I  pray  you 
bear  with  me.  Knowing  that  a  pair  of 
Maglets    were    given    as    a  ''^eddmg 
■  present  In  the  Fifties,  we  ate  told  that 
a  Maglet  Is  a  Gamlet  and  that  a  Gam- 
let  is  a  monkey,  nor  are  our  doubts 
set  at  rest  by  the  lexlcosraphers  (the 
nearest  monkey  I  can  find  Is  the  Ma- 
i  cacus)  and  the  end  Is  not  yet. 
^    Shortly  after  the  publication  of  my 
letter  a  friend  Informed  me  that  he  had 
seen  the  word  maglet  In  an  early  ac- 
count of  the  wreck  of  an  American  ves- 
sel on  the  Barbary  Coast  and  thinks 
that  It  •was  the  name  of  some  sort  of 
utensil  or  Implement,  because  he  dis- 
tinctly remembers  that  a  sailor  made 
one  of  bone" !  "Ne  -rivam  el  sclo.  While 
I  must  thank  those  who  have  combined 
to  paint  the  picture  of  an  able  seaman  j 
■fashioning  an  African  m"';'^*^  f""}^.^ 
piece  of  bone  so  cunningly  that  It  might 
later  be  deemed  of  value  to  voyagers 
upon  the  sea  of  matrimony,  I  feel  I  may 
'  be  pardoned  If  I  express  a  greater  be- 
wilderment than^at^-^-^  btETSON. 
I    Boston,  Feb.  26. 

In  a  Neck  of  Woods. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  might  interest  "B.  A.  P.,"  asking 
enlightenment  regarding  "tunnel"  and 
"funnel."  to  learn  that  In  this  neck  of 
woods  a  stove  pipe  Is  called  a  "funnel." 
A  cooking  stove  Is  here  a  "range,"  and 
the  receptacle  for  fuel  is  not  a  coal 
scuttle  hut  a  hod,  pronounced  »iawd. 
The  "dingus"  used  for  decanting  fluids 
is  called  by  those  of  our  generation,  a 
"tunnel,"  but  the  young  ones  know 
better.  I  asked  my  landlady's  boy  what 
a- tunnel  is  and  he  said:  "A  tunnel  la. 

when  a  train  goes  under  a  hill.    i 

My.  landlady,  by  the  way,  haa  two 
children,  Herbert  an'd  Laura ;  but  when 
1  address  them  by  these  names  they 
find  It  hard  to  suppress  evidences  of 
merriment.  Their  mother  caUs  them 
■  "Hubbut"  and  "Lorra." 
'  I  find  here,  also,  that  the  name  of 
your  fair  city  Is  pronounced  In  a  most 
singular  manner.  The  first  syllable, 
the  "Bos,"  Is  enunciated  quite  distinctly, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  word  U  blown 
through  the  nose.  I  am  trying  to  ac- 
quire this  accomplishment.   

PYNCHEON  DRUMGOOLE 
HOOGEBOOM. 
aichester,  N.  H.,  Feb.  27. 
In  our  boyhood.  In  a  village  of  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hoogeboom,  we 
always  heard  "coal  hod"  for  coal  scuttle. 
To  us  a  scuttle  was  the  attic  roof  win-  | 
dow  or  hole,  or  the  thing  known  to  sea- 
^  faring  men.    Our  mothers  spoke  of  cook- 1 

Ing  stoves,  not  ranges,  but  they  did  not 
describe  the  kitchen  as  a  "cook  house,"  a 
term  used  today  on  Cape  Cod  for  an  or- 
dinary kitchen. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Abstainers  from  meat  In  Lent  should 
remember  tho  sad  fate  of  the  poet 
Gray's  friend.  Dr.  (Chapman,  who  Uved 
In  Cambridge.  Here  Is  an  extract  from 
the  poet's  pathetic  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke. 
4a ted  Aug.  12,  1760: 

"Our  friend  Dr.    (one  of  Its  nui- 

sances) Is  not  expected  here  acaJn  In  a 
hurry.    He  Is  gone  to  hie  grave  with 


lie 


one  clinno]  ;   odi   n'..-  a   luil'  ^L 

on  Trinity  Sunday,  ol  winch  he  latt  lit- 
tle for  the  company  besjdoB  bones.  He 
ad  not  been  hearty  all  the  week;  but 
iter  this  sixth  fleh  ha  never  held  up 
lis  head  more,  and  a  violent  looseneag 
carried  him  off.  They  say  he  «Utd«  ^ 
^  very  good  end." 

The  Aftermath. 

No  daring  young  man  or  girt  will  fly 
through  the  air  of  this  column  In  fu- 
ture. The  harvest  la  over;  the  baskets 
are  full;  the  wine  press  Is  overHowlng. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Cleveland 
of  Newton  Highlands  writes  that  ha 
heard  the  song  sung  by  clowns  in  the 
circus  season  of  1865-66,  when  the  song 
appeared  to  be  at  the  height  of  popu- 
larity. "  'Whoa  Emma'  and  'Walt  for 
the  Turn  of  the  Tide'  were  also  popular 
'clowns'  songs'  about  this  same  time. 
'Are  you  there  Morlarlty'  "  wag  sung 
In  the  early  Seventies  by  Pat  Rooney, 
who  was  the  original  "  "Tra  la  la  loo* 
and  'Waltzing  round  with  Julia."  He 
wag  inimitable  in  Irish  characters  and 
none  will  forget  him  who  ever  heard 
him  sing: 

"Oh  I  Mary  Ann.  since  she  lolned  the  jranit 

I  don't  know  what  I'll  flo. 
She  iloes  be  out  all  night  till  the  broad  daylight 
A-sklppIng  thf   tra  la-la-Ioo." 
Is  not  this  the  song  with  the  line 
"Bad  luck  to  moulders'  picnics"? 

"N.  W.  J."  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
writes:  "Are  you  there,  Morlarty" — 
our  correspondent  omits  the  second  "1" 
In  the  hero's  name — was'  made  famous 
by  Billy  Emerson  of  Emerson's  Mega- 
tharlum  Minstrels." 

Mr.  C.  Rogers  of  Fltchburg  says  that 
the  first  time  he  heard  the  flying  trapeze 
song,  Nat  Austin  was  the  singer;  Aus- 
tin, "a  ring  Jester  In  either  the  Lon- 
don or  Cole's  Circus.  •  •  •  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  will  recall  two 
other  songs  which  were  published  and 
sung  at  that  time:  'I'll  Never  Klsa 
My  Love  Again  Behind  the  Kitchen 
Door,'  and  the  'Baritone  Singer.'  All 
three  of  these  songs  expressed  prac- 
tically the  same  plot  and  sentiment." 
The  "Baritone  Singer"  was  much  later. 
Mr.  Louis  Harrison  used  to  sing  it  in 
"The  Pearl  of  Pekin."  That  adaptation 
of  Iiecocq'3  "Fleur  de  The"  was  not 
produced  before  18«8.  Of  course  the 
song  may  have  been  older,  but  Mr. 
[Harrison  made  It  faraouB. 

RHADESKAAND  I 
BONCI  HEARD 


Mr.  Bonci  and  Mrae.  Rhadeska  gave 
a  joint  song  recital  In  Symphony  Hall 
yesterda.v,  the  accompanists  being 
Messrs.  Franclnl  and  Benedict. 

The  program  was:  De  Koven,  Cradle 
Song;  Lang,  Day  Is  Gone;  Tlrindelli, 
Love's  Lyric,  Mr.  Bonci.  Veracini,  La 
Pastorella  from  "Rosalinda";  Scarlatti, 
Qua;  Karfatietta  ;  Chopin,  Ainie-Moi  (arr. 
by  Viardot);  Puccini,  Vissl  D'Arte, 
Vlssi  D'Armore,  Mme.  Rhadeska. 
PonrhlelU,  "Cielo  E  Mar,''  from  "La 
Glooonda,"  Mr.  Bonci.  Blair  Fairchlld. 
Tuscan  Stronelli,  "Cantate  Su,"  "O 
Koiu'.inella,"  "Questa,  e  la  Sera,"  "O 
Kosa,  Rosa,"  Mme,  Rhadeska.  Do 
jCurtLi,  Voce  K  Notte;  Denza,  Occh! 
Turchini;  Rossini,  Barcarola.  Mr.  Bonci. 
Georges  Hue,  Soir  Padien  (flute  obbll- 
ffato) ;  Xavier  Leroux,  Le  Nil  (flute  ob- 
bligato),  Mme.  Rhadeska.  Verdi,  Celeste 
.Vida,  Jlr.  Bonci. 

Mr.  Bonci  was  welcomed  with  the 
enthusiasm  he  always  arouses  and  as 
i;sual  materially  len^hened  his  p:o- 
gram  in  response,  to  the  audience's  in- i 
sistence.  Throughout  he  was  the  great 
artist,  and  his  singing  was  always  that 
of  a  master.  One  feels,  however,  that 
he  is  at  his  best  In  songs  of  the  sunny 
Mediterranean  countries.  l 

Mme.  Rhadeska  was  a  pupil  of  the 
late  WUhelm  Heinrich.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  here  as  Gladys  Per- 
kins Fogg  In  Association  Hall,  on  April 
12,  1900.  At  that  time  she  had  been 
blind  for  some  years.  At  that  concert 
she  was  assisted  by  Heinrich  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Kinder,  baritone.  She  after- 
ward sang  here  in  other  concerts.  She 
married  Milo  C.  Benedict,  pianist  and 
teacher. 

Mme.  Rhadeska  has  a  clear,  flexible 
soprano  voice,  of  lyric  c(ua!ity.  It  is 
not  big  alid  the  singer  seemed  at  times 
rather  overpowered  by  the  vastness  of 
the  hall.  In  which  were  more  -"moty 
seats  than  w-as  to  have  been  expt-cted. 
Her  Intonation  was  pure,  and  there  was 
apparently  no  straining  fov  a  volume 
beyond  her  powers.  She  made  no  at- 
tempt at  dramatic  expression,  but  her 
singing  of  the  Hue  and  Leroux  num- 
bei-s_  in  particular,  was  agreeably  ap- 
propriate. 

OPERA  HOUSE  CONCERT 


Tlif  I'r'igrani  was  as  follows: 
Third  Symphony  in  C 
1  action  and  Rondo  Caprlc- 
.  ioao-  IJ -V-nibrosio,  Andante  and  Finale 
from  ' the  violin  concerto:  Mozart,  Aria 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  from  The 
Magic  Flute";  Von  Weber,  overture. 
"Der  Frelschutz."  \ 

.Mr.  Koclan  s  playing  gave  evident 
pleasure  to  a  small  but  #nthu.'?iastlc  au- 
dience. The  violinist.  w>o  first  came  to 
Boston  In  1902.  has  a^mely  developed 
technic.  The  dlatlnguMhlng  feature  or 
his  performance.  how«fV*r.  is  an  agree- 
8bl-  tone,  pure  and  beautiful  in  qual- 
itv.  although  small.  Poise  '"'d  conveii- 
tlonallty  aro  more  conspicuous  In  h  s 
Interpretations  than  marked  Indlvldu- 
antv  while  he  has  gained  In  variety 
of  "expression.  D'Ambioslo's  concerto 
has  little  character  or  outline.  The  sec- 
ond movement  has  a  certain  Pr^ttlneas, 
Zt  as  a  whole  it  Is  futile  mus'.a  Mr. 
Kocian's  abilities  were  more  {""y 
nlaved  in  Salnt-Saens's  compositlpn. 
Recalled,  he  added  to  the  program. 

Miss  Scotney  sang  Mozart's  ana  con- 
amore,  and  In  response  to  Pro^nged  ap- 
plause  added    Hahn's   "Si    mes  vei,- 

*'|^nUaen''f  svmphony  was  played 
wUh  sprrU  and  kr.  Caplet  conducted 
with  taste  and  authority 


Jaroslav     Kocian,     Violinist,  and 

Miss  Scotney,  Soprano,  the  Soloists. 

The  14th  Sunday  concert  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  a4  the  Boston  Op- 
era House.  Jaroslav  Kocian,  violinist, 
and  Miss  Scotney,  soprano,  were  the 
soloists     >rr    Caplet  was  the  conduc- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BHUBERT  THEATRE-Flrst  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Ready  Money," 
a  comedy  In  three  acts  by  James  Mont- 
gomery. Produced  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre,  Milwaukee,  March  10,  1912. 

Stephen  Balrd  Hans  Robert 

William  Stewart  Lrester  Crawford 

Eldoev  Ko«enb,iuin  Carl  Hatbaush 

Bam  Welch  Henry  Miller,  Jr. 

Sumner  Holbrook  John  C.  Brownell 

James  R.  Mortfan  ,  Soott  CXwper 

Hon.  James  il.  T.vler  Frank  Monro* 

Jackson  Ives  ...Joseph  KUgonr 

Capt.   West  Beh  Johnson 

Hammond  George  Thompson 

Oulnn   Arthur  Stehrbliu 

FlTHB  Philip  Wells 

Iv>ii   R.  E.  French 

l>anl   Alfred  A.  Hesee 

Reddy   .•...Clarence  HooktellPr 

Miss  "Grace  Tyler  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Miss  Ida  Tyler  ^ 

Mrs.  James  H.  Tyler  Isabel  ^Mnlocke 

Miss  .Marsaret  Elliott  Estelle  Wynne 

When  this  farce— for  the  play  is  a 
farce  with  a  dash  of  melodrama  that  is 
farcical— was  played  In  Lgndon  hy  Eng- 
lish actors  last  August,  the  Pall  MaU 
Gazette  hoped  that  an  audience  of  Lon- 
don playgoers  would  not  believe  that 
"any  reputable  section  of  American  so- 
ciety is  composed  of  people  so  prepos- 
terous as  those'  in  ,  "Ready  Money'." 
■When  the  play  was  produced  In  New 
Tork  last  August  a  leading  newspaper 
pointed  out  that  the  etecision  of  the  se- 
cret servlcte  men  concerning  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  counterfeit  money  was 
not  plausible,  and  it  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  moral  of  the  comedy  is  per- 
nicious. There  Is  nothing  funnier  than 
these  Judgments  in  Mr.  Montgomery's 
iplay,  which  conjtains  many  amusing 
'lines  and  scenes. 

Young  Baird  owns  a  mine,  but  nas 
iborrowed  $20,000  ot  Mr.  Morgan — an 
iftuspicious  name.  The  mine  is  unpro- 
ductive and  Balrd  has  only  a  quarter  of. 

dollar  In  his  pocket.  One  Jackson 
Ives  learns  of  his  distress — for  the  note 
has  only  a  day  to  run — and  gives  him 
many  thousarid  dollars  In  counterfeit 
money.  Ives  is  an  artist.  He  is  proud 
lof  his  money  which  he  boasts  is  better 
than  the  sanulne  stuff.  He  insists  that 
If  Baird  lets  it  be  known  he  has  so 
much  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  selling 
stock  of  the  mine.  His  'uiowledge  of  i 
human  nature  is  unerring-  Baird's 
friends,  his  sweetheart  Grace,  her 
friends  tumble  over  each  other  in  their  i 
anxiety  to  be  let  in  on  tho  ground  floor.  ■ 
Secret  service  men  are  after  Ives. 
They  arrest  him  and  Balrd,  but  they 
cannot  find  the  coijnterfeit  bills  and 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  pass  them. 
The  bills  are  kept  from  the  detectives 
by  a  series  of  Ingenious  if  improbable 
tricks.  The  bills  at  last  are  found  and 
pronounced  genuine  by  West  and  his 
assistant.  The  note  has  been  paid  by 
unscrupulous  check-kiting  and  at  the 
end  the  news  comes  that  a  rich  vein 
of  gold  has  been  foand.  Ives  receives 
EO  per  cent,  ot  the  subscriptions  to 
stock,  and  has  only  one  regret:  that 
the  superiority  of  his  bills  was  not 
seen  and  acknowledged  by  the  secret 
Borvlco  men. 

The  piece  Is  frankly  a  farce  from  be- 
glnfOng  to  end,  and  the  spirit  is  pretty 
well  kept  up.  The  audience  fears  when 
the  United  States  officials  enter  that 
there  will  be  a  lapse  into  old-fashioned 
melodrama.  This  fear  is  soon  put 
aside,  for  although  the  author's  inten- 
tion may  have  been  serious,  the  secret 
service  men  are  amusing  characters. 
Nor  Is  there  any  need  of  tears  over  the 
Immorality  or  unmorallty  of  the  end- 
ing. In  farce  logic  is  topsy-turvy;  lying 
Is  more  honorable  than  truth;  thieving 
is  an  honorable  profession;  absurdity  la 
normal  and  to  be  expected;  the  wUdly 
improbable  is  an  every-day  common- 
place. 

Ill  the  8tr\iggle  between  the  detective* 
end  the  counterfeiter,  the  .sympathy  of 
the  audience  was  evidently  with  tb» 
crook.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  time  In  which  we  live.  W©  se* 
highly  respectable  persons  clamoring 
for  the  pardfMQ  of  notorious  embezzloi^ 


Montgomery  indulge*  m  ^he  dUilogue  of 
sentiment,  his  stylo  is  wlshy-^"^^- 
Outside  of  the  leading  '"-haracter*  there 
are  young  men,  brokers  and  Investors 

who  are  feeders  to  Balrd;  there  is  Mr.  1 
Tyler,  a  conventionally  lien-peolted  per- 
son; there  Is        wife,  a  familiar  type 
and  there  are  three  young 
are  apparently  insejiarable  ond  given 
to  chattering  at  the  same  time. 

Ot  the  company  that  appeared  at  tne 
Mafine  Elliott  Theatre  in  New  York 
only  seven  members  are  now  " 
Shubert.  but  Mes.srs.  Kilgour  and.John- 
son  still  play  respectively  the  important 
parts  ot  Ives  and  West.  Mr.  Jlobert  has 
replaced  William  Courtenay  aa  Baira. 
The  success  of  the  performance  aepenas 
largely  on  the  excellent  acting  of  tne 
three.  The  other  male  parts  ftre  well 
taken,  although  the  men  who  play 
Baird's  friends  must  have  In  mind  tne 
line  on  old  play  bills,  "A  roaring  farce 
Really  it  Is  not  necessary  tor  them  to 
shout  their  lines  In  this  age  of  nerves. 
Let  them  observe  the  method  of  Mr. 
Robert  and  the  quiet  authority  of 
Messrs.  Kilgour  and  Johnson. 

Mr  Robert  played  with  refreshing  and 
effective  lightness;  with  an  as^ume'J 
seriousness  that  was  natural  and  irre- 
sistible. Mr.  Kilgour  was  a  most  at^ 
tractive  rascal,  and  the.  heart  of  the 
largo  audience  went  out  to  him.  His 
personality,  his  mobile  face,  his  mental 
alertness  all  contributed  to  a  sharpiy 
drawn  characterization.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  equally  effective  as  Capt.  West 
Nor  should  Mr.  fo'^f^'' «  ,^^°ysan 
Hesse's  Paul  and  Mr.  RocUfeUer  as  the 
office  boy  be  passed  by  without  a  word 
of  commendation. 

All  the  men  of  the  company  acted 
WUh  unflagging  spirit,  and  tb«  laughter 
of   the   audience   was   >n'=«=^^"^„„,7at  i 
farce  Is  well  worth  seeing,  if  only  as  j 

i  In  mstance  of  the  ^J?P>'^^?,^'L™serve 
rocuery     "Ready  Money"  might  ser%  e 
ias^an"^entertalnlng  chapter  in  a  new, 
I  history  of  "Frenzied  Finance. 

BOSTON   OPERA   HOUSE— "Girl  of 
the  Golden  West."    Opera  by  Puccini 
'  in  three  acts.  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 
^  The  cast: 

wMlnnle  <  Mtae.  Mells 

Jack  Ranee  -Mr.  GIII7 

Dlci  Johnson  Mr.  Zenatelio 

'  Nick.   Cilia 

Ashby  -.   Mr.  Sampled 

Sonora  ilr.  Blanchart 

1>rln  Mr-  Devaux 

Sid   ^Ir-  Sllllch 

Berio.',  -"r.  Pulelnl 

Ha.-ry  ;;-  '^iV 

jo»    ,  Mr.  Glaccone 

Bappr  -ilr-  Tommasj 

Larkena  ■^'iL.i]!"^' 

Billy  .i...v..!.<)«.<l»i,.U/.>JMtt  <T«v«cchlu 

Wowkle  Ml«s  Leveronl 

Jake  Wallace  Mr.  Mardones 

Jos.!  Oastro  Mr.  Olshansky 

Tb  '  Pony  Eipress  Rider  ^li"-  GhuUnl 

Mr.  Gllly  sang  In  place  of  Mr.  Amato, 
who  was  to  have  made  his  first  appear- 
ance of  the  season  here  last  evdning. 
A  program  announcement  stated'  that 
Mr.  Amato  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  Mr. 
Gilly  made  a  favorable  Impression  In 
an  ungrateful  position.  There  was  more 
of  the  operatic  barmaid  about  Mme. 
Mells  than  of  the  golden  West;  but  with 
the  many  curious  inconsistencies  of  the 
lopera,  this  did  no-t  seem  Incongruous. 
;Her  action  was  mincing  or  exaggerated 
rather  than  broadly  dramatic;  but  she 
looked  handsome,  and  gave  manifest 
pleasure  by  her  singing.  In  spite  of  a 
tendency  to  be  nasal  in  the  middle 
register.  Mr.  Zenatelio  was  in  excellent 
voice,  and  gave  an  admirable  perform- 
ance both  vocally  and  histrionically. 

It  is  late  In  the  day  to  speak  ct  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  opera  Itself, 
of  Its  rich   and  boisterous  ensembles, 
of  the  many  lovely  passages  fop  solo 
voices.     All   these   opportunities  were 
made  the  most  of  last  evening,  and  the 
i  performers  wotked  up  to  an  Irresistible 
i  climax.   There  were  many  curtain  calls, 
and  Mr.  Moranzoni  was  called  to  share 
I  the  honors  with  the  singers. 

f    MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Gilbert  and] 
Sullivan's  "The  Mikado."    Produced  by 
[the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Festival  Co. 
1  Orchestra  direfeted  by  Frank  Paret. 

jTheMU^ad.  ^-^-^^^^S^ 

^K?Ko  ■ .■."■.■.■.■.■.■.•.^  wolf  Hopper 

0  %  ....Eugene  Cowl«8 
pS^-TtSi         :.\\7;.\V.\'.'.Arthiir  Cv.nnlngham 
1,      i.                   A  Blanche  DuCflolo 
^""VVl'.S -I^ulse  BartUel  I 
J  Ittl-MUg  ..Grace  Lyon 

K^tUta'  "      .'.■.!.'.'.".'.'.■.■.  .". .".  -  Kate   Condon  ] 

^It  was"  a 'most  enjoyable  evening.  The  I 
revival  -was  most  commendable  ana 
nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  cordial- 
ity of  its  reception.  When  such  a  pop- 
,  ular  opera  is  revived,  there  Is  the  one 
.fear  that  the  piece  might  suffer  from 
jits  own  popularity.    But  such  vras  not 

1  the  case  In  the  present  instance. 
It  is  now  28  years  since  "The  Mikado 

was  first  produced.    The  hearty  laugh- 
'  ter  that  greeted  the  scenes  last  evening. 
'  the  persistence  with  which  nearly  every 
number  of  the  score  was  redemanded. 
are  proof  conclusive  that  even  in  this 
heyday  of  continuous  vaudeville  Glieeri 
and  Sullivan  have  not  passed  from  puu- 
llc  memory.    The  old  situations  aie^stlll 
delectable.   The  verbal  Quips  and  cranks 
still    provoke    laughter.     The  merrj 
tunes    and    elegant    orches  ration    are  ^ 
eternally  refreshing     For   truth    U  Is  , 
natural  and  proper  that,  with  the  pies 
ent  dearth  of  healthy  e°loy™«"V,°f^'f ' 
nature  there  should  be  a  hankering  for 
?ear  com'c  opera,  and  sincere  applause 
■when  the  longing  is  gratified. 
J,.    The  production  last  evening  possessed 


all  the  meHts  'of  a  delinrntful  revival 
It  was  uniformly  admirable.  Not  in  a 
single  Instance  did  the  cast  fall  to  sat-  , 
Isfy  the  requirements.  The  orchestra, 
even — perforce  an  unusual  thing — con- 
tinued to  enchance  the  happiness  that 
all  experienced.  Mr.  Paret  conducted 
with  nice  discretion  and  the  musicians 
under  hlra  were  harmoniously  obedient. 
The  chorus,  this  time,  served  Us  pur- 
pose, which  Is  to  Blng.  There  was,  in 
the  movements  It  executed,  evidence  of 
competent  rehearsing. 

Mr.  De  Wolf  'Hopper's  Ko-Ko  affords 
him  great  delight.  In  consequence  hla 
audience  la  readily  convulsed.  His  meth- 
ods are  usually  broad,  seldom  clownish, 
always  convincing.  Besides,  his  curtain 
speeches  have  all  the  unction  that  they 
can  absorb.  Mr.  MacFarlane  sings  the 
music  of  the  Mikado  with  skill  and  ex- 
pression. Not  Infrequently  this  poten- 
tate Is  relegated  to  the  group  of  sec- 
ondary characters.  Mr.  MacFarlane  last 
evening  ushered  hlni  to  the  very  front.  It 
was  an  admirable  bit  of  comedy.  Mr.  1 
Cowles's  Pooh-Bah  possesses  the  proper] 
quantum  of  haughtiness,  Is  happily  free 
from  the  obtrusive  exaggeration  that 
frequently  dispels  the  desired  Uluslon. 
Like  the  other  members  of  the  cast,  he 
Is  a  capable  comic  opera  singer— alert  to 
recognize  his  limitations  and  to  be  gov- 
erned accordingly.  Mr.  Aldrldge  sang 
the  opening  ballad  of  the  first  act  with 
unusual  distinction.  Likewise  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham is  a  fluent  singer,  and  an  en-t 
Joyable  one. 

Miss  DufEleld  plays  Yum-Yum  with  a 
ready  sense  of  fun.  In  addition  she  sang 
with  notable  success.  Her  voice  Is 
pleasing,  particularly  in  its  lower  regis- 
ter She  has  not  mastered  the  ability  to 
color  her  tones  effectively.  Miss  Con- 
don Is  deserving  of  much  praise  for  her 
really  brilliant  presentation  of  Katisha. 
There  are  rare  pathetic  qualities  In  her 
voice  which  In  Itself  Is  pure  and  nicely 
.modulated.  Miss  Barthel  and  Miss  Lyon 
'were  vivacious  In  the  oriental  way. 

Altogether,  a  splendid  revival.  May 
the  like  of  it  be  essayed  more  fre- 
quently. ,  ,  ., 

The  rush  for  seats  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre  this  week  for  all  of  the  Gilbert 
&  Sullivan  operas  which  are  revived  has 
been  so  great  that  an  extra  matinee 
performance  will  be  given  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  As  only  one  performance  of 
"Patience,"  that  of  Thursday  evening, 
was  provided  for,  this  opera  has  been 
selected,  feeats  may  be  secured  now. 

At  the  Majestic  Theatre  next  week  the 
Messrs  Shubert  will  send  direct  from 
Weber  &  Flelds's  Music  Hall,  Franz 
Lehur'a  operetta  "The  Man  with  Three 
Wives."  Seats  will  be  placed  on  sale 
next  Thursday  afternoon. 

COMEDY  RULES 
IN  KHTH'S  BILL 


Edison's  Talking  Motion  Pict- 
ures Again  IVlake  Hit  with 
Large  Audience. 


Comedy  predominates  in  the  bill  at 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  It's  One  of 
the  best  "laughing"  shows  that  has  been 
in  Boston  for  many  weeks.  Last  night's 
audience,  which  packed  the  house, 
laughed  Itself  hearly  inside  out. 

Thomas  A.  Edison's  talking  motion 
pictures  were  shown  again  and  will  re- 
main during  the  week.    The  marvelous 
Invention  of  the  electrical  wizard  made 
a  tremendous  hit.    These  talking  pic- 
tures are  worth  going  many  miles  to 
I  see.    In  addition  to  the  descriptive  lec- 
1  ture  given  last  week  the  quarrel  scene 
[•between    Brutus    and    Cassius,  from 
J  Shakespeare's     "Julius     Caesar,"  wa.s 
'  shown  last  night.    The  second  was  not 
as  good  as  the  former,  as  the  sound 
!  and  action  were  not  quite  simultaneous. 
'  The  sound  followed  the  motion  of  the 
'■  lips  Instead  of  being  produced  at  the 
!  same  instant  ; 
Win  H.  Murphy  and  Blanch©  Mchols  . 
kept  the  audience  In  laughter  during  | 
their  sketch,  "The  School  for  Acting. 

Lilian  Shaw,  the  dialect  comedienne, 
was  at  her  best.  Her  song,  "I  Gotta  da 
Rock"  was  one  of  the  cleverest  things 
heard  at  the  popular  Tremont  street 
vaudeville  house  for  a  long  time.  Her 
imake-up  was  good. 

Gus  Edwards'  Kid  Kabaret,  dialogue 
by  Thomas  J.  Gray  and  lyrics  by  Will 
D  Cobb  and  Gray,  was  seen  In  Boston 
last  night  for  the  first  time.  It  consists 
of  a  group  of  20  boy  and  girl  actors  and 
actresses,  and  was  after  the  manner  of 
!the  children's  lawn  party  recently  seen 
at  the  same  theatre.  Among  those  who 
took  leading  parts  was  Kuth  Francis, 
the  clever  little  Boston  gill. 

A  playlet  given  by  Ernest  W.  Cortls 
and  Mabel  Florence,  Herzog's  eight  Rus- 
sian stal'lons.  the  Primrose  quartet.  La 
Vier,  irapezlst,  and  Eddie  Barto  ana 
Florence  Clark  In  a  musical  comedietta 
v,  ere  also  on  the  bill. 


Dog. 


Which  ol  ol.  Indeed,  doea  not,  sit  content- 
edly enough  upon  chalk  egge  at  times?  And 
what  would  life  be  hut  for  the  power  to  do 
so?  We  do  not  suftlclently  realize  the  part 

which  illusion  hao  played  In  our  develop-  ' 

mriit. 


As  It  Was  Spoken. 

As  the  Woi-ld  Wa«&: 
One  (lay  last  week  I  went  down  to  the. 

I  Hawkins  street  yard  and  sawed  wood 
for  my   supper.     After  an  interesting 

I  »]  jniment  with  the  bucksaw  I  sat  down 
11   tlie   otlicr  vags  and   fought  the 
ill  .low  soup  and  listened  to  the  conver- 

1  !^at!nn.  I  got  this  from  tlie  two  next 
■.11-  ;trid  submit  It.  not  verbatim,  but  near 
phougli  as  a  sample  of  pure  Eostonese: 

I     "Blackle?  Sure,   he's  gone.  Croaked 

I  on  the  Dope  last  Summer.  Greased  a 
rail.  He  was  a  can  vae  In  Chi  last  win- 
ter, but  he  worked  the  Dutch  In  the 
Summer.  Blackle  had  the  old  ral  and 
the  con.  Too  much  sloppln  and  bull  and 
floppln  out  when  It  was  crimpy.  Tried 
to  grab  a  rattler  outside  PhilUe  and 
went  under.  The  crocus  got  him  for  a 
c  III -up.  Blackle  used  to  be  a  John  but, 
lit:  (lid  a  long  stretch  and  tt  broke  him." 
HAI^LIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Dorchester,  March  J.  ' 


Of  the  Old  School. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  me  when  small  clothes 
were  last  seen  in  Boston?  Are  there 
still  persons  living  who  remember  see- 
]<v^'  in  the  streets  of  Boston  oldish  gen- 
I  I  laeii  dressed  according  to  18th  cen- 
tury standards? 

When  a  child  I  on^e  lieard  n^-  grand- 
mother describe  two  old  gentlemen  who,  \ 
as  late  as  182S,  dressed  and  demeaned  ^ 
themselves  after  the  fashion  of  their  j 
youth.  I  presume  small  clothes  were  i 
still  worn  much  later. 

Was  tfie  word  "gailltaEklns"  used  de- 
risively to  betoken  pantaloons  when 
they  first  appeared?    ,  TABELLUS. 

Boston,  Feb.  28. 

These  aro  int  cresting  questions.  We 
rely  on  correspondents  for  an  answer 
to  the  first.  Trousers  began  to  drive 
siriall  clothes  out  toward  the  end  of  the 
IM  J  century.  Plantation  hands  in  co- 
liinlal  da>-s  wore  "skills"  and  "tongs" 
of  tow,  and  farmers  In  the  north  soon 
discarded  breech«?s.  Thus  Joim  Adams 
wrote  In  1T74:  "A  frock  and  trousers, 
spade  and  hoe.  will  do  for  my  remain- 
ing days."  Mrs.  Earle  tells  us  that 
from  1802  through  1809  trousers  were 
loose  and  wide  and  short,  but  in -1807 
nankeen  breeches  with  silk  knee  strings 
v,rvf  tliR  only  evening  breeches,  ant> 
l>i       breeches  were  worn  in  full  dress 

;,  iihllps  for  some  years  after  trou-s- 

spen  everywhere-  in  the  streets, 
imas  Jefferson,  though  proud 
donned  pantaloons,  he  was 
.si'U  by  the  Federalists  of  playing 
11].-  demagogue.   President  Monroe  wore 
oUl-fashloned    small    iMothes    till  his 
death— "th*  last  man  in  public  life  in 
Washington  who  dressed  thus,"  ' 

Galligaskins. 

The  word  "galllgaaklna"  was  first  ap- 
plied to  a  kind  of  wide  hose  or  breeches 
worn  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  singular  was  used  attributively,  as 
in  "galligaskln  breeches,  all  of  crimson. 
S  I  till."  Later  the  world  was  used  as  a. 

:i         or  less  ludicrous  term  "for  loosa 

li'  ches  in  general,  as  in  Philips"* 
'  -^i  lendld  Shilling":  "My  galligaskins, 
'i  .iL  have  long  withstood  the  winter'a 
luiy."  The  dictionaries  speak  of  "Ioosp" 
breeches,  but  we  tind  this  line  in  Row- 
land's "Martin  Mark-all":  "Their  ho.s* 
sometimes  Spanish,  like  to  Shipmen's 
hose,  and  sometimes  close  to  the  but- 
tock© like  the  Venetian  galligaacolgne." 

In  dialect,  leggings  or  gaiters,  rough 
leather  overalls  are  known  as  galll- 
ga.<5klns. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  young  physician  in  the  state  of 
Maine  applied  his  lancet  to  the  vein  of 
a  confirmed  drunkard,  who  had  Just 
come  out  of  a  fit  of  Intoxication.  Tha 
blood  exhaled  a  strong  odor  of  whiskey, 
"11(1  on  the  application  of  a  taper  It 
I    lilt  fo-   some  seconds  with  a  blue 


A  Tardy  Echo. 

orld  Wags: 

I  resjuictfuUy  rise  in  clarion  tones  and 
movo  to  amend  by  striking  out  "nose" 
an  I  Inserting  "toes."  How  could  any 
I-  .  Ucman  smile  effectively  at  a  lady 

ii'i-^  hahging  to  a  trapeze  by  his  nose? 
Tliere  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
in  everytliing.   Yours  for  technique, 

MAZLLM,  THE  NIGHT  OWL. 

P.  S.  Cf.  also  the  conduct  of  th» 
ladles  when  Hans  -Breltmann  joined  the 
Turners: 

1  dey  dnmple  mil  awe  and  fear 
1     n  dey  see  hirn  schwlngen'  py  de  toee 
.\  '  mken'  lager  beer. 

N  c  note  your  hoot,  Mr.  Mazulm,  and 
tUi  s  hoot  back.  We  did  not'wrlte  the 
fuiiK  ii.s  song,  and  probably  the  autlior 
is  now  beyond  earthly  criticism.  Wa 
are  concerned  only  with  the  purity  of 
the  text,  and  tha  text  has  "nose,"  not 
"toes."  You  must  remember  that  this 
young  man  was  renowned  for  his  dar- 
Inc;.  Any  ordinary  gymnast  could  have 
:iiinH'  from  his  toes,  without  causing  tha 
licitrts  of  the  women  to  flutter. 


A  ''Slave' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  not  long  ago  in  a  little  u,-^  , 
near  Pittsburgh  a  savage  looking  d  ,^ 
In  a  front  yard,'  a  bandog.    I  aske.l  ^ 
gin  wl^,  was  feeding  hta  If  he 
fierce.  She  answered:  "Yes,  Indeed;  be-i^ 

that.  She  looked  at  me  contemptudU^- 
ly  and  replied:  "Why,  he  Is  dangerous 
We  have  to  tie  him  up."  6«rou.,. 

Is  this  use  of  "slave"  peculiar  to  tha 
Pittsburgh  region? 

LUCIEN  B.  HENDERSON. 
Beverly,  March  2. 

y  i  t'i^  r  ' ; 

I  cannot  «lne  the  old  songi  now  I 

It  In  not  that  I  de->m  them  low; 
"Tla  that  I  can't  remember  bow 
'rhcy  go. 

One  Mrs.  Brown. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  turn  this  grave 
and  didactic  column  into  an  anthology 
of  ballads  of  the  heart  and  home,  yet 
here  are  correspondents  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  knocking  at  the  door. 

Thus  "S."  writes:  "Do  you  know  this 
gem,  a  contemporary,  I  think,  of  the 
trapeze  and  of  Morlarty?" 
She'd  .1  ruffle  of  orepe  on  hfr  blRck  silk  dress, 
ind  6ho  guve  my  hand  a  (frlp, 
A£  we  wajnlere<l  up  and  down, 
This  charming  Mi-s.  Brown, 
And  thf  mooii  shone  on  the  rliiple  of  her  lip. 

No,  sir,  we  never  knew  the  song  or 
the  woman.  The  song  sounds  as 
though  it  might  have  been  sung  by 
Charles  Something  or  other— was  it  Ed- 
ward?—Dunbar,  an  English  serio-comic 
vocalist  who  devestated  our  cities  in  the 
Seventies.  His  "great"  song  was 
"Waiting  for  Nelly  at  Temple  Bar."  He 
was  a  portly,  greasy  man  with  slushed 
hair,  a  fat  smile,  and  an  intolerable 
wink. 

Hezekiah's  Memory. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Back  in  '69  when  as  a  boy  I  forsook 
the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  back  of 
Cape  Cod  for  the  roar  of  traffic  of  the 
wonderful  great  city,  I  recall,  as  It 
were  yesterday,  that  everybody,  news 
boys,  car  drivers,  young  men,  girls.  In  1 
short  the  whole  wide  worKl  it  seemed 
to  me.  were  whistling,  singing,  or  play- 
ing on  the  piano  that  great  classic  of 
the  day,  "Shoo  Fly,  Don't  Bother  Me." 
The  refrain  sounded  from  everywhere. 
One  almost  expected  to  hear  it  In  the 
sigh  of  the  wind  In  the  tree  tops  on  the 
Common. 

And  there  were  local  celebrities,  too, 
worthy  of  passing  mention,  who  amused 
with  their  songs  famous  in  their  day;  I 
Ihlnk  it  was  Harry  Bloodgood  who  sang 
"If  Ever  I  Cease  to  Love."  and  Qus 
Williams  who  gave  us  "Sauer  Kraut  Is 
Bully,"  and  another  of  Williams's  songs 
was  about  the  charms  of  living  in  the 
country  and  owning  a  house  with  a  bay 
window  and  a  mortgage  (the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  the  latter  joke).  Gus  Will- 
iams's  dialect   songs  were  deservedly 

I  famous  in  those  days. 

I  HEZEKIAH  SMITH. 

Boston.  Feb.  26. 

We  remember  Gus  Williams  chiefly  by 
these  songs:     "Pull  Down  the  Blind" 
and    "Don't   Give   the   Name   of  Bad 
1  Places."   Some  of  us  have  not  forgotten 
Harry    Bloodgood    ip    "He's    Got  to 

Come."   

A  Reasonable  Request. 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

I  have  resurrected  the  words  of  two 
songs,  but  the  tune  of  only  one,  which 
carries  either  set  of  words  with  equal 
felicity.  I  hope  you  appreciate  the  dl^ 
lemma  I  am  In.  Wouldn't  it  be  possible 
to  have  the  municipal  band  give  a  con. 
cert  of  these  old-time  favorites  diMnK 
the  summer,  publishing  a  program  ori 
having  announcement  made  from  the 
band  stand.    LYSANDER  HOWLKTT. 

Boston,  Feb.  28. 


/     Treason  In  Maine. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

During  the  war  of  1865  I  remember  ot 
reading  in  a  paper  published  in  Kenne- 
bunkport.  Me.  a  piece  of  poetry.  I 
thought  that  possibly  you  might  havo 
read  it  and  known  the  author.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  lines,  but  I  don't  know 
It  all: 

We  aro  coming.  Abram  Lincoln,  from  mountain, 
wood  and  glen,  ,,.  ^ 

Wc  aie   coming,    Abrsm   Lincoln,   "With  tne 
ghosts  or  murdered  men,  _,,.„,, 
We  are  coming.  Abram  Lincoln,  with  corses 

loud  and  deep.  .  ^, 

That  will  haunt  you  In  your  walking  antt  ois- 
I         turb  you  in  your  sleep. 


Boston,  Feb.  27 


J.  A-  C. 


Alas,  Poor  Antonio. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Forty  years  ago  Tony  Pastor  sang  a 
classic' which  was  pathetic  and  popalar- 
Without  doubt  some  of  The  Herald 
readers  will  recall  it.  I  remember  only 
one  verse: 

•If  I  had  but  the  money,"  said  the  soap-fat 

<  Td  open  a  shop,"  said  the  soap-fat  man, 
tSbo  said  that  she  admired  his  plan, 
lo  she  loanod  t.in  dollars  to  the  so'p-f.t  mnn 
"She,"  I  believe,  was  a  single  lady 
'  with  matrimonial  designs  on  the  S.  F. 
M.,  but  the  song  related  that  she  dls- 
covered  _  . 

wife  and  seren  little  soap-fat 


Tron'  ihe"iiWstrel  boafW^WP" also  quit 
P  I  !    1-  there  In  tliose  d^s;  it  bcg.Ti 

liese  lines: 
la    :  >  V   York  City  there  oacs  did  dwell 

Diuldcn  known  to  fame, 
Bkr  mother's  name  was  Mary  jtau  and  hn 

wRfl  Mary  Jane; 
iaA  erer}'  iiaturdsy  momln(  ah*  used  to  go 

over  the  river — 
,  Ve  Jersey  City  where  sbe  old  trips  ud  san- 

Bages— IlkewUe  liver. 

CHORUS. 
For  olil  (or  ohll  for  oh!!!  for  ohilll 
H*  wan  my  darlinz  boy. 
For  he  wae  the  lad  with  the  tnlniTn  hab 
And  his  name  was  Mlohael  Roy. 

"During  the  autumn  of  '18  It  was 
quite  the  correct  thing  to  fontt  a  pro- 
cession In  'Bed-bug  alley'  and  march 
down  stairs  to  the  French  recitation, 
singing  this  song  vociferously.  The 
I  leader  of  the  procession  and  musician 
in  chief  is,  and  for  many  years  has; 
been,  the  efficient,  greatly  loved  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  our  most  Important  high 
schools." 

This  song  of  Mary  Jane  and  Michael 
Roy,  also  of  the  donkey  that  wouldn't 
stop,  known  in'  all  the  colleges,  has 
variants.  In  one  the  aubum-halrad  boy 
Is  Pat  Maloy. 

PIRATES  SING 
AT  MAJESTIC 

MA.TESTIC  THE.ATRE  — Tha  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  Festival  company  In  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance."  Orchestra  direct- 
ed by  Frank  Paret.    The  cast: 

'.  Richard,  a  pirate  clilef  Eugene  Cowlea 

Samuol.  Ws  lieutenant. ...  Arthur  Cunningham 
Fieilprick,  a  pirate  apprentice. .Arthur  Aldrljge 
I  Major-General  Stanley,  of  the  British  .^rmy, 

George  MacFarlane 
Edward,  a  sergeant  of  police.  .  De Wolf  Hopper 
.Vabel,  Oeneial  Stanley's  youngest  daughter, 

Blanche  DufOtld 

Kate  Louise  Bartbel 

ETdith  Viola  OIll««te 

Isabel  Grace  Lyon 

Ruth,  a  piratical  "mald-of-all-work." 

Kate  Condon 

Last  evening  a  large  and  discriminat- 
ing audience  witnessed  an  excellent  pcor- 
formance  of  the  successor  of  "Pinafore" 
and  expressed  its  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation by    generous  applauao. 

We  of  the  present  generation  have  i 
seen  many  operatic  burlesques.  We  hava 
heard  the  sextette  from  "Lucia"  sung  to 
ragtime,  which  was  very  funny,  and 
we  have  also  heard  Mr.  Kubelik  play 
the  same  on  his  vlolla  with  full  harm- 
ony, but  In  the  time  of  "Pinafore." 
VIoletta  and  Luola  were  still  taken  ser- 
iously and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were 
responsible  in  no  smali  measure  for  the 
operatic  reform  which  resulted  In  a 
movement  toward  realism,  of  which  thai 
end  Is  not  yet.  U  ,iyA<  { 

The  present  production  Is  more  suc- 
cessful musically  than  histrionically. 
The  melodic  material  of  "The  Piratea 
of  Penzance"  is  less  striking  and  char- 
acteristic than  that  of  "The  Mikado" 
and  the  orchestration  is  perhaps  less 
elegant,  but  there  are  nevertheless  many 
passages  of  great  charm,  and  in  humor 
treatment  the  score  is  second  to  none. 

All  this  was  brought  out  most  effect- 
ively by  the  company  last  evening.  The 
choruses  were  beautifully  sung.  Miss 
Duffleld  and  Mr.  Aldrldge  sang  their 
duets  with  a  great  deal  of  art  and  Mr. 
Cowles  axii  Miss  Condon  also  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  musical  excellence  of  i 
the  performance. 

The  whole  company  deserves  praise' 
for  the  excellent  enunciation  of  both 
the  spoken  lines  and  the  lyrics.  Very 
few  of  the  words  were  lost,  even  in 
the  choruses.  The  humor  of  the  lines, 
however,  would  have  been  enhanced 
had  the  performance  moved  a  little 
more  briskly  and  had  the  continuity  not 
been  so  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
Insistent  demands  of  the  audience  fos 
encores. 

Mr.  McFarlane  was  an  excellent 
major-general,  and  Mr.  Cowles  a  pleas- 
ing pirate  king,  although  the  part  might 
have  been  made  much  more  effective. 
Mr.  Hopper  contented  himself  with  the 
small  part  of  the  police  sergeant,  but 
in  voice,  manner  and  make-up  he  was  ■ 
Inmltable  and  his  recital  of  the  Gilbert- 
Ian  verses  was  a  delight.  Unfortunate- 
ly, In  the  words  of  t^e  concert  reviewer, 
he  added  to  the  program  and  spoiled 
thereby,  the  effect  of  an  otherwise  per- 1 
feet  piece  of  work. 

From  the  visual  po^t  of  view  tha 
present  production  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  The  setting  in  the  first  act 
is  singularly  ineffective  and  suggests! 
nothing  of  the  remoteness  and  sinister 
nature  of  the  spot  .  which  would  ba 
chosen  for  a  pirate  lair.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  costumes  and  make- 
up of  the  pirates. 

They  are,  perhaps,  very  much  tha 
game  as  those  in  the  original  produc- 
tion of  1880,  but  since  then  we  hava 
been  somewhat  spoiled  In  the  matter 
of  pirates  by  seeing  what  they  could 
become  in  "Peter  Pan."  And  certainly 
the  humor  of  these  gentle  and  sym- 
pathetic natures  in  villain's  clothee 
would  hare  been  much  more  effective 
had  the  clothes  been  more  fearsome  in 
their  outline  and  the  faces  terrifying 
In  grimace.  


little 

FRED  W.  GOODWIN. 
Boston,  Feb.  27. 


•He  had 
mans 


At  Dartmouth. 

D."  writes  that  the  trapisze 
fQvnrltn  at  Dt  ■ 

'Another  song 


"W    S  "*   - 

song  'was  a  favorite  at  Dartmouth  Col- 


lege in  tUe  late  sixties, 


f'niiiiiiiii  .i;endi?r      It    Ims    i-.fi  f.iM 
•  ^     unalioii     tli.i '      '         i  ■ 

--Keau"  is  in         I  I  I 

thus  folluw  ! 
:  fh.  This  is  an  in: 
■  .  noil  sailor."!,  we  m  . 
ul  tlieir  ship  as  a  "she."  Wiil  some  one 
enlighten  me? 
As  we  all  know,  the  sun  in  German  Is 
iiiinlne  and  the  moon  masculine.  In 
\  illiam  -Adlington's  tran.slatlon  Into 
l.riKlish  of  "Thfc  Golden  Ass"  of 
Apuleius  (1566)  we  find:  "The  Sunne  to 
be  restrayned  from  lil.s  nattirall  race, 
the  Moone  to  purge  his  sklmme  itpon 
herbes  and  trees  to  serve  for  sorceries." 
I:ut  Wyelif  in  1382,  alluding  to  the  moon,: 
used  "his"  and  in  1388  "her."  The  Ox- 1 
ford  Dictionary  has  this  note:  "Since 
the  disappearance  of  the  gramjnatical 
genders  of  old  En^^llsh  in  wliich  'mona' 
was  masculine,  the  feminine  pronoun 
lias  commonly  been  used  in  referrin.g  to 
the  moon,  even  when  no  personification 
is  intended  (the  neuter  pronoun  occurs, 
but  less  frequently)." 

Domestic  servants  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  often.  If  not 
always,  speak  of  a  clock  as  "she." 


What's  the  Joke? 

The  London  Times  of  Feb.  18  pub-  i 
lished  this  advertisement; 

AN  INVALID  wishes    to  ENGAGE 
the    SERVICES    of    a    MAN  to 
KEEP  on  BLOWING  a  WHISTLE  al! 
day  long  in  St.  James' s-street;  goodj 
lun^s;  good  pay. 
No    Commissionaires    need  apply.— 

Write  ,  The  Times  Office,  E.C.^ 

Is  the  Invalid  a  subtle  humorist,  or  is 
this  a  message  in  the  underworld? 


Moral  influence  mo«ins  persuading  anoiacr' 
that  one  can  make  that  other  more  uncom-j 
tortable  than  that  othej-  con  make  on<>?'-lf. 

A  Question  of  Gender. 
The  captain  of  the  Carpathia,  den 
ing  the  tragedy  of  the  Titanic,  refen 
a  Russian  vessel  i^is  "he,"  while 
KnaUFh  veseels  arc  appar.ntly  of  tlic, 


On  the  Track. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  hope  that  I   may  alleviatn  -M  i ,  [ 
Stetson's  "parlous  plight"  leads  me  to  j 
overcome  the  natural  hesitation  an  un- ' 
dergraduate  feels  In  entering  a  forum 
where  the  dlgmity  of  Age  is  so  much  in 
evidence. 

While  reading  for  a  course  on  '•Eliza- 
bethan  literature,   I   came   across  the 
following     edifying     epigram  which 
I  throws  some  light  on  "maglcls": 

'  Pot-lifting  Bacchus  to  the  earth  did  tend 
His  knee  to  drink  h  health  unto  his  friend: 
And  thcrf  lie  does  sr,  long  In  liquor  pour, 

!  A  final  mallet  brings  him  to  the  floor. 

;  Judge,  waa  tliere  not  a  drunkard's  kindnesse 
.ohown. 

I  To  drink  hla  friend  a  health,  and  loose  bis 

'  own? 

This  appeared  In  "Facetiae.  Musarum 
'  Deliciue:  or  the  Muses  Recreation. 
Witt  Restor'd,"  VoL  I. 

HARVARD  WIS. 
Cambridge,  March  3. 
"Majlet"    for    "maglet."     Again  we 
searched   dictionaries,   young   and  old, 
but  in  vain. 


It  then  occurred  to  us  to  look  up ' 
"Harvard's"  quotation.  We  do  not  find 
it  In  tlie  tirst  volume  of  John  Camden 
Hotltu's  reprint  of  the  graceless  book, 
but  in  the  second  volume,  page  144,  Is 
this  epigram.  No.  552: 

On  Bacchus. 

Pot  lifting  Bacchus  to  the  earth  did  bend 

His  knee  to  I'llnk  a  health  unto  his  friend; 

.Vnrl  there  he  did  so  long  in  liquor  pour. 

That  he  lay  quite  sick — drunk  upon  the 
fiooT.  .       ,      ..,     ,  .  J 

Judge,  was  there  not  a  drunkards  kind- 
nesse shown. 

To  drink  his  friend  a  health,  and  lose  his 
own? 

Why  this  disappearance  of  "majlet"? 
Why  this  alteration  in  a  couplet? 

Is  it  possible  that  "maglet"  was  a 
drinking  cup  to  be  classed  with  mazers, 
noggins,  whiskins,  crlnzes,  tankards, 
beakers,  rummers,  blackjacks,  bom- 
bards, flagons,  cans,  bowls,  stoops  and 
the  like? 

And  what  Is  to  be  said  of  the  follow- 
ing letter'? 

A  Sea  Yarn. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

•  «  *  The  book  is  called  by  a  titlp 
which  though  long,  I  venture  to  quote 
in  full  because  of  its  qualntness.  It 
bears  the  Imprint  of  the  Salem  Gazette 
office,  1818,  and  runs  as  follows;  A  True 
Relation  concerning  the  loss  and  aban- 
donment of  the  American  brig  Wen- 
peekasett  of  Newburyport  on  the  coast 
of  Marroco;  together  with  a  full  a.c- ■ 
count  of  the  hardships  and  perils  under- 
went (sic!)  by  the  several  members  of 
her  crew  from  the  time  of  their  landing 
at  Cape  Spartel  and  their  falling 
prisoners  to  the  barbarous  Moors,  to  the 
time  of  their  delivery  and  transport  to 
Gibraltar  on  board  of  the  British  ship 
Thunderer;  together  with  divers  ob- 
servations on  the  manners,  customs  and 
religion  of  the  Moors,  and  some  re- 
marks upon  the  navigation  of  their 
waters."  Who  would  venture  upon 
such  a  Gargantuan  title  in  these  de- 
generate days? 

On  p.  46  of  this  entertaining  volume 
is  the  following  brief  entry: 

•"June  21.  Calm.  Heavy  ground  swell 
from  yesterday.  At  noon  V,at.  36  *  22'  N. 
Lon.  :4''  04'  W.  This  morning,  just  af- 
ter 8  bells,  another  fracas  for'd:  the 
Finn  Gosky  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as  be- 
fore. Had  him  aft,  and  spoke  very 
short  to  him.  G.  said  he  did  but  want 
the  tip  of  a  narwhale's  bone  belonging 
to  the  boy  Daniel,  who  had  it  by  bn'  ter 
from  the  f^liinooks  on  his  last  v.niisc 
v'ould  cut  of  the  *  ■  '  i  'i  ■ ! 
let,  and  the  h> 
I   :..  beat  him  with  a  ;\a  u'duul  ti.e 


fa?e  and  head.   Sent  him  for'd  With  a 


i  -i  In'  his'  ear,  i.:  :i  li-iif.'t 

^illor  had  best  leav.'  iii.iK-lets  be.  Meui 
'i  not  to  be  allowed  to  aulk,  tut  It 
forks  In  Ills  head." 

'  rile  qiiolatlon  does  not,  I  tear,  nvv.'r 
II  Stetson  a3  fully  a3  he  couM 
ml  it  aiipears  that  maglets  -wen-  i.j  ,  1- 
y  our  New  England  sailors,  and  that 
iionest"  ones  "had  best  leave  them 
I  Join  Mr.  Stetson  In  hoping  that 
Vo  may  be  enlightened  on  this  matter 

rsome  lover  ot  Old  New  England. 
STEPHEN  F.  CLARKBl. 
Boston,  March  3. 


"RIGOLETTO" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON     OPERA  HOUSE-Verdl'i 
■Rlgoletto."  Mr.  Moranzanl  conducted. 
1    „  .Mr.  Maenei 

L',  "ffM^ Mr.  Blanchart 

Rlgoletto.   „  MaxdonM 

Sparaf  uclle  J  .•  J  J  ^r.  Sampler! 

Monterone   _Mr.  Pulclnl 

Ma.rullo  '......Mr.  Qlaccone 

Boni.  •••       ..Mr.  Serpellon 

^".n»sfi<>  mub  Bon 

,na  MI83  Leveronl 

Con/   .1  Si'  C«P~no:  Mls<,  Sharlow 

TI^  feature  of  the  performance  last 
evening  was  the  first  appearance  of 
Miss  Borl  In  this  city  as  Gllda.  She 
visited  us  early  In  the  season,  was  im- 
mediately liked,  and  many  have  asked 
during  the  weeks  why  she  did  not  re- 

*"He"r  Gllda  has  the  charm  ot  youth  and 
freshness.  We  have  all  seen  many 
Glldas.  Of  late  they  have  been  solid  and 
respectable  women,  abundantly  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  a  burden  to  the 
kidnappers,  unemotional  except  dur  ng 
the  applause  after  -Caro  nome,  which 
they  sang  as  though  they  were  neatly 
gloved  on  a  concert  stage. 

Even  the  more  attractive,  who  were 
reasonably  a  prey  ot  Mantua's  naughty 
duke,  concentrated  their  attention  on 
the  florid  air.  Miss  Borl  gave  life  to 
the  lay  figure.  She  was  girlish  with 
her  father,  confused  when  his  affec- 
tionate care  reminded  her  of  her  dis- 
obedience and  deceit,  charming  m  the 
scene  with  her  lover,  simple  and  mild- 
ly pathetic  in  her  confession.  She  did 
not  raise  the  character  to  one  of  com- 
pelling tragedy,  but  she  was  graceful 

and  sympathetic.    I 

She  sang  with  much  taste,  although 
her  accentuation  of  beats  regardless 
of  the  musical  phrase  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  text  was  dangerously, 
near  a  mannerism.  The  voice  is  an 
agreeable  one,  well  suited  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  gentler  emotions. 

Mr  Macnez.  also  of  the  MetropoliUn 
Opera  House,  sang  here  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  first  act  his  legs  were  clad 
in  beautiful  tights  of  spotless  white. 
Thus  he  made  a  marked  impression, 
until  he  sang  the  air  in  which  h6  con- 
fesses that  he  is  a  sad  dog.  Irresistible 
with  the  ladles.  We  have  not  been  for- 
tunate this  season  in  the  matter  ot  light 
tenors.  Mr.  Macnez,  as  a  visitor,  did 
not  console  us  for  what  we  have  already 
endured.  The  voice  Is  inclined  to  be 
white,  and  the  singer's  art  cannot  be 
praised. 

Mr.  Blanchart's  Rlgoletto  Is  familiar. 
He  has  been  called  upon  ot  late  to  fill 
gaps  and  he  has  responded  with  the 
willingness  and  honesty  of  the  true 
artist. 

There  was  a  large  audience  and  there 
were  many  curtain  calls. 


iMslblf'  fir   tills  Tu- 


ration.  1'  or  once  uiic;  waa  pcr- 
lo  conclude  that  the  saying  waa 

'I'he  cast  was  uniformly  admirable, 
both  In  matters  of  voice  and  Imper- 
sonation. The  concerted  pieces— and 
the  opera  abounds  In  them— were  ren- 
dered by  the  principals  and  chorus 
with  a  harmonious  unanimity  which 
is  rare  exceut  on  the  grand  opera 
staga  Mr.  MacFariane  is  giving  a 
"mighty  good"  account  of  himself  In 
these  revival.-!  at  the  Majestic.  His 
Captain"  Corcoran  In  the  present  opera 
Is  a  happy  bit  of  comedy.  There  Is 
elegance  in  his  carriage,  beauty  In  his 
tones,  vigor  In  his  acting.  His  humor 
Is  delightful  Indeed;  not  brnad  in  the 
objectionable  sense.  Mr.  De  Wolf 
Hopper  has  but  limited  opportunities  as 
Dick  Deadeye.  This  was  unfortunate  as 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  Insisted 
on  Interpolating,  of  his  own  volition, 
an  abundance  of  "by-play"  when 
others  of  .the  cast  were  intended  to  j 
dominate  the  stage.  | 
Mr.  Aldridge  again  sang  with  com- jl 
mendable  distinction.  In  parts  the  score 
ot  "Pinafore"  is  not  easy  reading.  He 
dlEpii.ved  the  greatest  facility  In  sur- 
mounting the  difficulties.  Mr.  Cowles 
repeated  no  less  than  six  timos  "He  Is 
an  Englishman."  That  he  had  need  to 
do  so  Is  sufficient  proof  of  his  ability. 
There  Is  .strength  in  his  intonations, 
vet  are  thev  well  modulated.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham played  Sir  Joseph  with  nice 
dlricretlon.  In  matters  of  voice  he  was 
equallv  discriminating.  Mis'S  Duffield 
•md  Miss  Gillette  were  extremely  pleas- 
ins  In  their  respective  parts. 

The  piodv-ititon  was  adequately 
mounted.  Mi/»»ee  today,  and  tonight 
'"Patience." 


Ulte  to  ha  \ .  " ' 

•|'he  term  >         ■     .->.■  in.ui>   im.  .  . 
Xiat  form  that  it  is  graphic  an 
M-esque  to  an  extreme. 
Boston.  PHlIvIP  .1.  1.111"' 

If  you  will  consult  Mr.  .Joseph  M.  bul- 
livan's  entertaining  little  dictionary, 
"Criminal  Slang."  you  will  find  these 
definitions;  "Dress  suit  burglar— a  lobby- 
ist, a  high-toned  fixer,  a  slippery  fel- 
low"; "greasy  coat  thieves— vagrant 
pickpockets  who  steal  for  beer  money.' 

Wo  should  like  to  hear  from  that 
close  student  of  life  on  the  road  and 
rails,  that  lexicographer  of  the  "loafers 
mid  footpads"  of  speech,  Mr.  Halliday 
Witherspoon  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 

With  Molasses. 

As  the  World'Wags: 

Who  remembers  the  cider  brandy  and 
molasses  of  the  sixties?  A  favorite  tip- 
ple with  seafaring  men  and  farmers  In 
the  land  of  steady  habits.    The  dose,  as 

I    remember,   was   three   fingers   to  a 
tablespoonful  of  black  molasses.  A  pow- 
erful stimulant— and  believed  to  be  effl- 
cacious  for  throat  trouble.        J.  D.  K. 
Boston  March  5. 


"PINAFORE" 


I  MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Gilbert  &  Sul-  I 
/ivan's  "Pinafore."  Presented  by  the  | 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan  Festival  Company.  , 
Orchestra  directed  by  Mr.  Paret.  I 

'Sir  Joseph  Porter  Arthur  OiianlngUam  ■ 

C'.iptain  Oircoran  George  J.  MacFariane  i 

Kalpli  Rackatraw.  .^1/  Arthur  AMrldge  , 

nick  DoKleye  If  a  De  Wolf  Hopper  i 

Bill  Bobstay  5t  EuBene  Cowlej 

Josepl.Ine  U  Blanche  Diiffleld 

I.lttle  ButtM-cup. . . .  fV  Viola  Gillette 

Hebe  "  LouI«e  Bortliel 

It  was  proper  that  there  should  have 
been  an  early  display  of  the  "S.  R.  O." 
sign  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  last  even- 
ing, despite  the  tact  that  the  opera  had 
been  given  at  the  matinee.  It  was 
proper  that  the  audience  should  have. 
evid':noed  their  delight  so  manifestly 
The  production  was  admirable.  The  In- 
trinsic merits  of  the  opera  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  warrant  enthusiasm. 
The  elegance  of  the  score,  the  beauty  of 
the  orchestration,  the  quaint  inflexibility 
in  tlio  humor  of  the  dialogue,,  qualities  so 
different  from  the  fustian  of  present  day ; 
musical  comedy  that  th=y  must,  per- j 
force,  be  the  source  of  genuine  dellsrht.  J 
But  above  and  beyond  these  elements  | 
wliich  are  constant  no  matter  when  or 
how  "Pinafore"  Is  produced,  there  was 
last  evenin.g  In  the  enjoyment  of  the 
auiliencB  thn  pleasure  that  comes  from 
witnessing  a  competent  presentation. 
First  and  foremost,-  the  musical  director 
and  the  orchestra  are  entitled  to  more 
than  moderate  praise.  By  the  perversity 
of. things  musical.  It  Invariably  happens 
that  comic  opera  orchestras  are  so  un- 
obtrusive even  as  to  pass  entirely  un- 
noticed. The  musicians  In  the  present 
nstance  were  an  exception.  It  was 
gratifying  to  note  the  nlca  discretion 
ith  which  they  4-ead  the  musjc.  No 
ioubt  Mr.  Paret  was  In  a  large  measure 


1 


And  yet  that  tieie  Relations  are  nothing 
a-Kln  to  thote  FopplBh  Talea,  and  vatn  Fic- 
tions wTiich  Poets  and  Storr-tellera  are  wont, 
like  Spider*.  t«  spin  out  of  thoir  own  Bowels 
without  any  substantial  Ground  or  Foundation 
for  tbam,  and  then  Weave  and  Wire-draw 
them  out  at  their  own  Pleasures;  but  contain 
In  them  certain  abstrase  Questions  and  Re- 
tearsals  of  ET«nta,  yoa  yourself  are,  1  sup- 
pose, conTlnced. 

Mp.  Johnson's  Anxiety. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  tie 
distlngrulshed  sociologist,  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  he  Is  as 
dumb  as  any  anclont  and  once  approved 
oracle  in  response  to  questions  of  vital 
importance  PUt  to  him  by  our  cor- 
respondents. His  letter  Is  long  and 
rambling.  He  speaks  of  his  scrub-plno 
lot  at  Clamport  and  is  anxious  concern- 
ing the  beach  plum  crop  this  tall. 

"As  you  may  know,  the  soil  Is  sandy, 
and  I  cannot  afford  to  have  a  clay  bot- 
tom put  in  for  three  acres.  Therefore  I 
am  studying  the  Noyes  theory  of  the 
utilization  of  air  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
Never  did  a  theorist  have  a  more  aus- 
picious surname." 

Proper  Pride. 

It  Is  often  said  that  pride  in  the  per- 
fection of  his  work  no  longer  sways 
the  soul  of  the  workman,  whether  he 
I  be  cordwainer,  carpenter,  or  house 
'painter;  that  the  typical  workman  with 
paper  cap  and  smiling  daughter  bring- 
ing the  dinner  pail,  the  hero  of  ro- 
mances by  T.  S.  Arthur,  is  now  ex- 
;  tinct 

It  was  therefore  the  more  refreshing 
I  to  read  In  the  Daily  Mail  of  London 
the  lament  of  an  old  man  relieved  from 
his  office  of  guardian  and  cleaner  of 
the    Albert   Memorial.     "No   one  can 
j  wash  those  marble  statues  like  I  can. 
!  They  want  understanding— those  statues 
do— not  merely  the   hose-pipe.  That's 
what  they  want— understanding." 

Substantially  the  Same. 

"Rusticus  Expectans"  sends  from  Ver- 
mont two  clippings— one  from  a  Boston 
newspaper  stating  that  at  an  entertain- 
ment In  this  city  "the  tea  table  was 
decorated  with  jonquils  and  the  pourers 

were  Mrs.   and  Miss   ";  the  other 

from  a  country  newspaper  stating  that 
"Oliver  Bowles  and  Roscoe  Oakes  at- 
tended the  poverty  party  at  Dow  Acad- 
emy Friday  evening." 

And  "Rusticus  Expectans"  writes:  A 
comparison  of  the  enclosures  suggests 
Mr  iBoffiin's  perplexing  question:  'What's  i 
the  difference.  Wegg?'  Could  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  pro- 
found student  of  sociology,  be  drawn  to 
it  for  brief  consideration'.'" 

Graphic  Definitions. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  April,  1912.  number  of  the  New 
England  Magazine,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Prison  Echoes,"  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Sulll-  ; 
van  uses  the  term  "dress  suit  burglars." 
I  have  been  a  close  reader  of  articles 
on  crlinlnology  and  allied  subjects  for 
many  years,  and  I  must  confess  that  1 
am  brought  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Sulli- 
van is  the  first  writer  to  employ  that 
term.  He  also  uses  the  phrase  "greasy 
coat  thieves"  In  the  same  article,  but 
1  am  familiar  with  that  term.   I  would 


Believed?    It  was.    And  if  Dr.  Will- 
lam  Maglnn  praised  "the  beautiful  mu- 
tual adaptation"  of  cold  rum  and  cold 
water,  we  like  to  think  of  the  indis- 
soluble wedlock  ot  cold  rum  and  mo- 
lasses; but  the  molasses  must  be  blacH 
as  "J.  D.  K."  says,  molasses  of  the  old" 
fashioned  kind  concerning  which  hor- 
rid tales  about  the  manufacture  wero 
related  In  our  boyhood.    Think  of  tha 
grip,    bronchitis,    tonsilitis,  persistent 
rheums,    hacking    coughs    that  have 
marked   this   winter!     There   was  tha 
capricious   and   unwholesome  weather, 
the  dust,  the  stench  from  the  subway 
In  construction,  the  blown  filth  of  tho 
Ill-kept  streets.    And  yet  the  city  gov- 
ernment, which  professes  to  be  paternal 
and  maternal,  did  not  establish  relief 
stations     where     suffering  humanity- 
could  have  obtained  without  price  cold 
rum  and  molasses  or  hot  buttered  rum, 

Information  Wanted. 

I  As  the  World  Wags : 

Having  found  the  Items  regarding  tha 
Boston  of  50  years  ago  accurate  as  I  re- 
member them,  perhaps  some  ot  the  con« 
tributors  could  give  me  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  old  Washington  well,  or 
1  spring,  at  City  Point.    If  I  remember 
I  correctly,  it  was  situated  around  Fif- 
I  teenth  street,  and  a  peculiar  feature  ot 
this  old  well  was  that  it  would  be  sub- 
merged at  high  tide. .    M.  SULLIVAN. 
Brockton,  March  5. 
I  As  the  World  Wags:  ,  \ 

Does  It  seem  queer  to  you  to  hear  tha 
phrase  "hand  running"?    Such  as:  ''I 
did  it  six  times  hand  running,"  or,  "It 
rained  three  days  hand  running." 
Boston,  March  3.      V.  MERRELLO. 


liiK  antique,  yet  pathetic  expresHlon  t-. 
tlie  rogue's  verses.  There  Is  tho  thougin 
of  the  pattering  of  prayers.  The  hint 
•  t  an  ecclesiastical  Inton.atlon.  The  rt- 
curring  line  ".^nd  In  ilils  faith  will  I 
live  here  and  die."  (s  treated  In  u 
haunting  manner.  Perhaps  the  air  from 
"l.a  Foret  Bleue"  will  have  greater 
charm  In  the  opera  when  It  Is  heard. 
-Mlhough  It  was  admirably  sung  by 
Mme.  Sundellus.  It  made  little  Imprcs- 
sion.  The  air  from  Lalo's  opera  has  a 
more  decided  character,  and  is  more 
grateful  to  a  singer. 

It  was  a  ple.oflure  to  hear  again  the 
beautiful  voice  of  Mme.  Sundelius.  She  j 
lias  gained  greatly  In  the  art  ot  Inter-  ! 
preta,tlon.  La.st  night  she  showed  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  music  and  text, 
and  was  fortunate  In  ooinmunlcatlng  her 
impressions  and  convictions  to  the  au- 
tiienco.  She  sang  with  delightful  purity 
of  tone,  with  refreshing  ease  and  sim- 
plicity. 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
heartily  the  players  and  t»>sisted  on  re- 
calling the  singer,  who  responded  to  the 
call. 


UST  CONCERT 
BY  LONGY  CLUB 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Longy  Club  gave  the  third  and 
last  concert  ot  Its  13th  season  last  night 
In  Jordan  Hall.    Mme.  Marie  Sundelius, 
soprano,  assisted.    The  program  was  as 
follows:    Caplet.  quintet  tor  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon  and  piano;   Debussy,  j 
ballade,  Aubert;  "Le  Reve."  from  "La  | 
Foret  Bleue";  Lalo.  air  from  "Le  Rol  | 
^'ys";  Bernard.  Divertissement  for  two 
•putes,   twT3   oboes,   two   clarinets,  two 
Tiorns,  two  bassoons,  6p.  36. 

Mr.    Caplefs    quintet    was  produced 
here  by  the  Longy  Club  on  Feb.  3.  1902. 
long  before  the  composer  ever  thought 
that  he  would  be  an  opera  conductor  In 
Boston.    It  was  composed  when  he  was 
ver>-    voung,    and    perhaps    today  he 
speaks"  slightingly  of  it  as  a  youthful^ 
I  offence,    but   he   has   no   cause   to   be  | 
I  ashamed  ot  the  second  movement,  an; 
!  Adagio,  and  the  third,  a  Scherzo.  j 
'    The   first   movement    Is   tuneful  and 
j  constructed  according  to  approved  rules. 
iTt  shows  little  individuality.    There  Is  j 
too  often   the  suggestion  ot  the  first  , 
movement  of  Schumann's  quintet,  and.  ' 
not  only  is  th^?  suggestion  one  of  the 
prevailing  mood,  but  there  is  a  curiouS 
thematic  resemblance,  or  reminder.  The 
thematic  development  Is  at  the  expense 
of  fancy  in  digressions,  and  the  music 
reminds  one  ot  the  earnest,  painstaking 
Btudent. 

The  Adagio,  contemplative,  at  times 
sombre,  is  poetic  and  the  Scherzo  trips 
gaily  with  agreeable  rhythmic  con- 
trasts. In  tlie  last  movement  the  hear- 
er is  again  conscious  of  the  faithful  stu- 
dent mindful  of  academic  instruction. 

T-  may  be  remembered  that  the  Longy 
Club  also,  produced  long  ago  Mr.  Cap-  : 
Jet  "Persian"  Suite  written  in  a  far  ; 
different  spirit.  i 
Tlie  Divertissement  of  Bernard,  a  well  j 
ip  ounded  and  facile  musician,  has  been  I 
heard  here  before. 

Mme.  Sundelius  sang  Debussy's  set-  \ 
ting  of  music  to  the  ballade  made  by 
Villon   at   his   moUier's   request   as  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    The  com-  I 
1  pQser  was  eminently  successful  In  giv- 


THOMPSON  SIDNEYS  RECITAL 

Thompson  Stone,  pianist,  assisted  by 
Miss  Hlldegard  Brandegee,  vlolinlBt. 
gave  a  recital  last  evening  In  Stelnert 
Hall.  The  program  included  Grieg's 
piano  and  violin  sonata  Op.  S;  these 
piano  pieces:  Beethoven,  Sonata  Op.  27. 
No.  2;  Schubert.  Miniietto;  MacDow- 
ell,  A.v  D.  MDCXX. ;  Bach-Saint-Saens, 
Gavotte;  Chopin,  Etudes  Op.  10,  Xo.  3 
and  Op.  25,  No.  3:  Nocturne,  Op.  48, 
No.  1;  .Scherzo,  Op.  20.  No.  1;  and  these 
violin  pieces; '  Schubert-Wilhelin,  .\v« 
Maria;  Krelsler,  Caprice  Vlennola;  Krel- 
aler.  Mazurka,  Zarzycki. 

This  concert  gave  pleamire  to  a  small 
audience-  Mr.  Stone  showed  facility 
and  taste.  Miss  Brandegec,  whose  mu- 
sical development  was  recently  discussed 
in  The  Herald,  gave  valuable  assist- 
ance. 


'PATIENCE'  HAS 
POINT  UNDULLED 

MAJESTIC    THEATRE-The    Gilbert  j 
and  Sullivan  Festival  Company,  In  a  re- 
vival of  "Patience."     Orchestra  under  | 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Paret.  j 

R»2i[!jiW  Bunthoroe  De  Wolf  llopuer  | 

'  .\rcli;baM  iJro.wenor  George  J.  MsoFnriaue 

Colonol  (;alv'>riey  Artlinr  Ci.in.nln?>ism 

I  Major  Miirgatroyd  Eugene  Cow loj  | 

I  T.I»irt    flie  Duke  of  Dnnwtable.  ..^.riliUT  AWthIr*  i 

'  TiK  Attorney,  •  •  •  ■  •  H«n7  Smi'-, 

'  I'ntience  Biauohe   Dimln  vl 

The  Lnil.T  -Wela  -  i'^'-f"  2^''?:''' 

-ni«  I.«dT  Saphir  rx)Ul»e  Bsrlii.  ;  , 

Tlie  I>«dy  KUa  i**'""  H"^  i 

The  X^ady  Jan«  ■. -Kate  Condon. 

Yesterdav  afternoon  and  la^t  evening  ; 
the  opera  "given  by  the  excellent  com- 
,  pany  now  at  the  Majestic  was  "Pa- 
tience," the  satire  In  which  Sir  W.  S.  | 
Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  at-  | 
tacked  the  aestheticism  of  Oscar  AVilde  j 
and  the  medlaevallsm  and  pre-Raphaei-  ! 
ism  tor  which  Ruskln  was  largely  re- ! 
sponsible.  j 
Oscar  Wilde  and  Ruskin  are  no  more,  i 
but  aestheticism  and  dlletantism  ar©; 
still  very  prevalent  forces  In  society,  I 
and  tlie  enthusiasm  with  which  the ; 
audience  of  last  evening  received  the  I 
performance  was  conoluslve  proof  that ' 
the  satire  of  "Patience"  has  lost  none 
of  Its  point. 

Of  the  four  operas  which  have  been 
given,  this  one  otters  De  Wolf  Hopper 
the  best  opportunity,  and  his  character- 
ization of  Bunthorne  Is  as  clever  a  cari- 
cature as  one  may  hope  to  see  in  many 
a.  day.  In  makeup  and  facial  expression 
he  was  perfection,  and  nothing  could 
spcalc  more  forcefully  of  his  versatility 
as  a  comedian  than  t":ie  contrast  be- 
tween his  Bunthorne  and  the  stolid  po- 
lice ssrgeant.  which  he  presents  in  "The  j 
I'irates  of  Penzance."  T!:--'  :ittle' curtain 
speech  which  he  made  a'ler  tlie  fxTUt 
act.  stepping  out  ot  t':-.'^  rlay  but  not  out 
of  tVie  part,  was  most  amusing  and  not 
Inappropriate,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
he  and  Mr.  MacFarl.Tne  should  have 
added  verses  to  their  .song  In  the  second 
act.  The  additions  marred  the  artistic 
unity  ot  the  performance  and  did  not 
possess  sufficient  Intrinsic  humor  to 
justlfj  their  lntroductio:i. 

Mr.  ilacFarlane  as  Archibald  Grosve- 
nor  was  an  excellent  foil  to  Bunthorne. 
and  sang  and  acted  delightfully.  His  i 
duet  with  Miss  Duffield  v.as  one  of  the  j 
best  features  ot  a  performance  which  | 
was  in  every  way  enjoyablo.  This  num-  I 
ber  was  only  one  of  several  In  which  I 
Miss  Duffleld's  singing  was  enthusiastl-  j 
cally  applauded.  Her  Patience  was  an  j 
appropriately  simple  and  demure  young  j 
person  sufficiently  colored  by  MIsb  Duf-  . 
field's  own  attractive  personaliyt. 

Miss  Condon's  Lady  Jane  was  portly 
and  amusing,  and  her  performance  on  : 
the  bass-viol  was  one  not  soon  to  be  ' 
forgotten.     The  remaining  parts  were ' 
all  admirably  taken.  i 
The  settings  were  attractive  and  the 
costuming  picturesque,  though  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Mr.  Melville  Eilis,  who. 
according  to  the  progiam,  is  T'-esponsible 
for  Ihera,  slioold  have  designed  Greek 
costumes    for   the   love-sick  damozfels, 
since  tiiey  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 


did  -nmu^auon  or  f".'.'"*^  °" 
'■;>onK,  ana         th«  1^'"^'^^'^ 
chorus  and  orrhrnr.  '^fni"'"'  '"''^ 


IMESIENNE' 

BOSTON"  OPF.RA  HOi:SE-Daii(Jet's 
"L'Arieslenne,"  a  play  in  four  acts  with 
Inoidptilal  miislo  by  Bizet. 

 r.  Paul  MarCf! 

 fiporfrc  D'.ime«tTe. 

'■''I     '   Claude  Benedict 

I'        ■    '   A.  MeWP. 

M     -1  0.  I.pn-n 

'•"  ■    *  '    "  .  .\f«rsn'.«ite  Zo<arrn 

 C.  Pau!  Marcel 

'   '. . . .  .I.;ic!o  .M;irio!l 

 •   I.  M<>r»lil 

iraina  was  performed  for  tliw 
first  time  at  Uie  Boston  Opera  House; 
last  evpiilng.  Stripped  cf  Bizet's  charm- 
Ins;  mu?Ic  antl  In  the  iianOs  of  Inferior 
actors  thp  pieip  would  'Ira?;  heavily,  but 
as  a-  tptl  by  Mr.  Mareol  and  his  com- 
vin-M-  tlie  i-haractors  were  linpresalve 
:  ealistic.  Admiraolo  diction  was  u 
t-^ii  'f  nf  the  perrorninnce  and  the 
ri"  r.«  Eilowcd  tlien^aclves  well  versed 
M       ■  techntqiio  of  their  art. 

M  Marcel  gave  a  sincere  and  ap- 
r  ■  iately  Impassioned  Impersonation  of 
r  .  dpi  i.  wriose  'unhappy  ;  lov."  for  the 
tnadding  woman  of  Aries  drove  him  to 
seek  death.  Itme.  Zejfnrr.^'s  Rose 
M mat  \Yas  impressive,  but  somewhat 
I  In   tend'-rness,    while    her  be- 

r  to  the  Innocent  and  Balthazar  I 
"  I     at  times  nnedlessly  severe.  Balth- 
I         was    f  xccllently    played    by  Mr. 

'lict,  who  aplly  .siisi?<»sted  the  kindly  ' 
'  It    f  of  the    aged    phlloaoplior  who 
^'iirrhf  to  counsel  the  liot-headed  Prederl 
I  and  was  patient  with  the  Innocent. 
!     Jfme.  JIarsoll  was  eiig;ae;inK  as  VIvetto 
I  I  and  the  other  personages  of  the  dra""-' 
j  were  adequately  represented. 
I     The  orchestra.  Tinder  Mr.  Cap' .et's  dl- 
ectlon,  was  often  eloquent.    TH.iere  was 
small  but  enthusla'ajttc.  audle  nc.e 

YSAYE  PLAYS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  17th  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  took  place 
V,  ,(.  ,(1av  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall, 
rir  Atuck  conducted.  Mr.  Ysaye  was 
ti,..  ;...lolst.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: ' 

Symphony  in  D  minor  No.  t..  VyivaUU 

moorto  In  G  tnlnor  for  vioUn.  -y •  j^VffleJ 
'Salnt-Snena 


,  Poem  (after  Virgil), 
rto  In  B  minor  tor  violin... 


This  concert  was  a  long  one.  mucn 
too  long,  and  the  program  was  poorly 
balanced.  Why  should  Mr.  Teaye  have 
been  allowed  to  play  two  concertos, 
when  other  violinists  have  been  re- 
fused? One  concerto  Is  enough,  and 
Bometlmes  one  too  many. 

The  first  movement  of  Slndlng  a  sym- 
phony 13  imposing  by  reason  of  its  TUg- 
!,  ,>.-, S9  Its  vigorous  rhythms,  Its  epic 
1 , .  'th  The  landscape  that  this  Nor- 
vr  .n's  Muse  delights  in  is  bleak  and, 
ori  ddlng.  Her  song  is  .  of  the  old, 
u  ,.i  and  a  Valhalla  where  warriors 
I,.-,  ,  their  wounds  are  Immediately  | 
J  .  1  and  huge  cups  of  mead  are  i 
,1,  iried  with  voices  roaring  and  with 
,  I  I  i  ,uor  of  harps. 

T  ere   IB   hardly   a   page   that  has 
.  ,,   lous  beauty,  and  the  Ij-Pical  pas- 
,     ,  ore  thematlcally   the  least  Im- 
int,  but  there  is  a  virility  In  sul> 
j(  i  t  matter  and  the  expression  and  the 
treatment  are  authorltaUve. 

The  other  movements  are  inferior  in 
f  mcj-     The  second  may  be  taken  for 
,  uimentation  with  a  few  effective  pas- 
'..  •   a  after  a  long  and  dreary  stretch,  j 
In  the   Scherzo    there  Is  an  excursion  . 
into   Siegfried's  forest,   and  there  are 
other  pages  that  show  the  influence  of  , 
Wagner.    In  the  finale  the  change  to  | 

(the  major  Is  dramatically  contrived.  ' 
The   symphony   suffer^  as  a  whole 
from  monotony  In  mood  and  in  color- 
ing.   The  Instrumentation  Is  generally 
thick  and  drab.  I 
[       Mr.  Loeftler's  "Pagan  Poem"  Is  thus  ] 
far  his  ripest  orchestral   work.    It  is 
'ki -  d,  as  many  know,  on  verses  In  the  1 
.  :.!h  Eclogue  of  VlrgU,  who  borrowed  | 
liberally     from     "The     Sorceress"  of 
1     Theocritus.    A  girl  by  the  aid  of  in- 
I     cantatlons   strives  to   bring  back  her 
1     truant  lover.    Jules  Combarleu  in  his 
I  curious  book  "La  Muslque  et  la  Magle" 
j  remarks  that  the  refrain  in  the  Eclogue, 
I  "Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw 
,  Daphnls  home,"  bears  witness  of  the 
previous  existence  of  chanted  poetry, 
in  which  the  musical  rhythm  was  so 
important,  that  the  port,  although  a 
man  of  taste,  dC'iply  versed  in  litera- 
ture, and  writing  to  be  read,  could  not 
;  resist  taking  the  refrain  as  the  founda/- 
tlon  of  his  work. 

The  composer,  however,  did  not  make 
the  mistake  of  attempting  to  translate 
literally  Virgil  into  music.  He  has  stat- 
|ed  that  his  chief  themes,  with  perhaps 
;  one  exception,  are  not  typical  and  have 
only  musica)  slg»lfi'=<^"ce.    Of  course, 


I  li 


tlHjUi^itLs  ,jt  iiu  il  u ,  ;i  tj'>ii,  rau!:;ic  spells,  ti  i 
lover  drawn  from  a  distance  come  Into  j 
his  mind?"  There  might  be  this  an- 1 
swer:  "That  depends  largely  on  the' 
mind  of  the  hearer.  '  In  music  that  has 
a  literary  or  a  determlnefl  subject  of  any 
'1  lisle  that  has  a  title  or  argu- 
le  hearer  must  tneet  the  com- 
I  'lKstr  iutU'  way.  An  unimaginative  per- 
son will  not  easily  enjoy  such  music 
unless  it  soothes  hi."'  nerves  or  stimu- 
lates his  nervous  system.  If  Coriolanus 
Is  no  more  than  Hecuba  to  a  hearej, 
he  win  fall  to  perceive  the  tragic  force 
Of  Beethoven's  overture. 

Mr.  Loeffler's  music  can  be  enjoyed 
■without  any  effort  to  keep  the  eclogue 
In  Blind.  There  is  no  need  of  wonder- 
ing whether  this  passage  illustrates  the 
msUIng  of  a  waxen  Image  r-r  that  pas- 
sage the  flinging  of  ashes  'nto  a  rutinlng 
brook.     What    matters    It,    after  all, 

•whether  the  strangely  beautiful  song  of 
the  trumpets  behind  the  scenes  is  the 
refrain  of  the  sorceress?  The  pleasure 
In  speculating  concerning  the  "mean- 
ing" of  these  measures  Is  more  to  be 
desired  than  the  oonfldenco  in  definite 
infbrmation. 

The  music  of  this  "Pagan  Poem"  is 
highly  imaginative.  Its  pages  are  paigcs 
of  beauty  and  passion.  The  strange- 
ness of  the  opening  is  not  forced  and 
experimental.  The  composer  himself 
first  saw  In  his  mind's  eye  the  scene 
and  heard  the  sorcerer's  chant.  And 
here  is  no  love  song  of  familiar  type 
given  to  caterwauling  'cellos.  There  is 
no  conventional  lament  of  approved 
crape  and  tears.  A  dolorous  theme, 
broadly  and  nobly  thought,  is  sung  by 
tb/a  English  horn.  The  spell  works. 
Daphnls  now  hastens  toward  the  long- 
eBipty  and  expectant  arips.  ,  There  is 
frantic  and  amorous  exultation. 

In  this  Instance  a  rich  and  rare  or- 
chestral dress  covers  a  well  shaped  and 

J  vigorous  body. 

I  Mr.  Ysaye  was  not  In  the  vein,  and 
It  was  not  easy  to  recognize  in  him  the 
Ysaye  of  the  recent  recitals.  Too  often 
in  technique  and  In  aesthetic  expression 
he  fell  below  his  own  extraordinarily 
high  standard.  Vivaldi's  concerto,  with 
the  exception  of  the  slow  movements, 
was  not  worth  the  doing,  and  one  of 
these  movements  might  well  have  been 
I  spared.  The  effect  of  a  violin  cantilena 
'  against  either  the  volx  celeste,  or  the 
vox  humana,  of  an  organ  quickly  cloys. 

The  program  of  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows; Mraczek,  Symphonic  Burleske, 
"Max  und  Mor,itz";  Liszt,  Mepliisto 
Waltz;  Charpentler  Impressions  of 
Italy. 

I'JEWELS'  HEARD 
AT  OPERA  AGAINj 

The  performance  of  The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna"  last  night  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  was  keenly  enjoyed  by  a 
large  audience.  The  cast  was  the  same 
as  that  of  last  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Mmes.  Melis  and  Gay  and  Messrs.  Zena- 
tello  and  Blanchart  were  excellent  in 
their  respective  parts.  Mme.  Mells  Is 
a  passionate  Mallella;  Mr.  Blanchart 
gives  marked  character  to  Rafaele; 
Mme.  Gay's  voice  lends  beauty  to  the 
duet  between  Carmela  and  Gennaro  in 
the  first  act,  and  Mr.  Zenatello's  Gen- 
naro Is  an  extraordinarily  flne  perform- 
arft;e. 


spirits  taken  before  flntls  or 
gaging  in  action.    It  might  al-i 
defined  as  a  precursor    to  the  nioin  in 
cocktail! 

The  surmise  that  "maglet"  or  "maj- 
let"  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Scot's  "magllt"  (obsolete  p.  part,  of 
"maggle,"  to  tease — -sell,  the  appetite),  l« 
Incorrect.  For  this  latter  word,  see  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary,  SpriuK- 
fleld  1910,  p.  3295 — sixth  lower  columu. 

A.  TYRWHIT,  Phd, 

Boston,  March  6,  1913. 

We  now  halt  between  two  aplnions. 
There  is  no  such  word  as  "maglet";  or 
"maglet,"  like  the  German  "Zug," 
means  any  old  thing.  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  writes  In  support  of  the  theory 
that  the  maglet  was  a  drinking  cup, 
and  he  likes  to  think  of  a  sailor  carv- 
ing one  out  of  a  narwhale's  bone.  "Ma- 
joliette"  Is  a  pretty  word,  but  we  do 
not  find  it  in  old  Handle  Coxgrave's , 
French-EngUah  Dictionary  (edition  of 
1672),  wliich  contains  many  colloquial 
and '  slang  phrases.  The  drink  m^y 
have  given  the  name  to  the  cup,  or  the 
cup  to  the  drink. 

And  now,  can  any  one  give  us  the 
true  derivation  of  "simcleon,"  a  superb- 
ly sonorous  word,  as  in  the  phrase:  "It 
win  cost  you  five  slmoleons"? 

Questions  and  Answers. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Several  questions  I  have  been  accumu- 
lating and  now  send  in,  hoping  for  an 
answer. 

First— What  became  of  the  "faithful ' 
Mme.  Baurmeister  of  Metropolitan  opera 
fame,  she  who  .could  ever  be  depended 
on  to  fill  in? 

Second— Did  Goldmark,  whose  name 
tippeared  in  last  week's  Symphony  pro- 
gram, ever  appear  in  Bo.ston  at  the 
Melodlon,  und  If  so,  at  what  date? 

Third— A  few  years  ago  ut  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  Hou?e  in  New  York  there 
was  a  tenor  called  Carasa,  I  think,  much 
disliked  by  Caruso  on  account  of  simi- 
larity of  names;  what  happened  to  him? 

Fourth— The  fair  Llna  Cavelllna  who 
failed  to  show  up  at  the  opera  house  the 
other  Sunday  after  much  fervent  adver- 
tising In  the  press  and  several  lnt«r- 

views,  what  ever  happened  to  her? 
Boston,  March  5.  A.  L.  SMITH. 

First— She  was  living  quietly  in  Lon- 
don when  we  last  heard  about  her. 

Second— The  composer  Carl  Goldmark 
never  visited  the  United  States.  ,.  Hia 
nephew,  Uubln,  born  in  New  York,  lives 
there,  though  poor  health  forced  him  to 
sojourn  for  a  time  In  Colorado  Springs. 
Compositions  by  Uubln  have  been  per- 
formed here  by  the  Symphony  orchestra 
and  the  Knelsels.  He  never  appeared  at 
the  Melodlon.  His  sister  Is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  J.,ouis  D.  Brandels, 

Third— Carasa,  born  in  1886,  studied  in 
Paris,  and  made  a  stir  in  London  as  Tu- 
riddu  (April  30,  1909).  He  made  his  de- 
but in  New  York  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  as  Radames  Aug.  31,  ^09. 
We  do  not  know  where  he  is  today. 
He  is  probably  singing,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  stop  a  tenor. 

Fourth— For  "Cavellina"  read  "Cav- 
lalieri."    She  will  take  the  part  of  Car- 
men at  the  Boston  Opera  House  next  i 
week  Saturday  night.    At  least  she  is  ( 
announced,    but  the  operatic  manager 
proposes  and  the  prima  donna  disposes. 


If  a  painter  ha-i  not  tried  hard  to  paint  wcl 
and  has  tried  liurd  to  lioxlwlnfc  the  public,  h' 
offspring  Is  not  lilicly  to  show  beredltary  ant 
tltude  for  painting,  but  Is  ll^ly  to  Save  an  iiv 
jiroveil  power  of  lioo<lwlnjBBt*'*  public 


The  Astonlsr^S^Magkt. 

We  are  obsessed  by  the  "Mag- 
let." No  doubt  it  is  alreadj^rltten  on 
our  heart,  as  "Calais"  on  the  heart  of 
Queen  Mary.  Mr.  Stetson  is  still  In- 
quiring Into  the  nature  of  a  maglet. 
Tills  one  tells  him  It  Is  an  interesting 
monkey  very  much  at  home  in^the 
Senegal  Basin;  another  says  It  Is  some- 
thing that  can  be  fashioned  out  of  a 
narwhale's  bone.  And  now  letters  from 
two  correspondents  Increase  our  con- 
fusion. 

As  the  World  Wags:  .  i 
With  reference  to  what  you  say  abouj 
raaglets  in  the  paper  I  would  say  that 
80  years  ago  I  went  to  work  first  for  a 
watchmaker  in  Wilmington.  He  was  al 
Britisher,  born  in  the  old  country.  He 
always  called  the  jewels  of  a  type  of 
watches,  maglet.  I  have  worked  In  a 
good  many  of  the  cities  in  this  country 
but  I  never  heard  the  word  again  until 
I  read  It  in  the  P^P^^  "  ^'■'"ff,4',f'' 
old  times.  JOHN  HUIfeH. 

Boston.  March  5. 


Cornish  Corruption. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^    .  . 

I  think  your  readers  may  be  interest- 
ed In  learning  the  origin  of  the  word 
"maglet"  or  "majlet,"  although  the  word 
18  Cornish  rather  than  English.  It  is  a 
smuggler  s   corruption  of     the  -rench 

.•majoliette."  the  "j"  tV,';,"'"!*"-  "Ma 
In  Fr.  "jardln"— Eng.  "Garden.  Ma- 
jollette"  ("my  prettikin")  was  the  whini- 
s?cLl  slang  m  which  the  French  sailor? 
of  the  17th  and  16th  centuries  referred 
to  what  would  now  be  called  a  P<«  T* 
small  drink  of  aqua  vltae,  or  elnillar 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

ounted  the  cart  as  firmly  as  he 
ked  behind  it,  and  held  up  his 
Heaven  and  the  beating  rain, 
esigned,  but  unshaken;  and  ftnd- 
halter  too  high  for  his  neck  he 
upon  his  coffin  and  placed 
the  noo.se,  then  watching; 
of  the  wheels  he  murmured 
and  leaned  forward  to 
fall." 


•■Mr.«  Piske,"  by  Frank  Carlos  Grit- 
tith  l.'i  a  volume  of  146  pages  published 
bv  the  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
The  book  contains  portrait*!  of  the 
actress  as  a  child— one  as  Little  Eva— 
iind  of  her  In  more  miture.  years  and  In 
various  parts. 

Mr.  Griffith,  wlio  was  her  manager 
from  ISOT  to  1010,  wrote  this  book  be- 
cause he  was  "actually  pestered"  by  his 
friends  to  jot  down  KOmc.  ofthe  charac- 
teristics, incidents.  Impressions  and  con- 
clusions ga^herea  during  many  years  of 
close  business  relatioiis  with  the  fore- 
most actress  of  our  times.  "  He  stated 
that  it  l8  nol  his  purpose  to  write  a 
biography,  "and  chronological  facts  and 
flgares  will  not  be  attempted.'  The 
book  i.s  of  trifling  value,  then,  to  the 
historian  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Griffith,  for 
instance,  makes  no  allusion  to  Mrs. 
FiBke's  first  marriage.  Nor  is  there  any 
.itteijipt  al  discriminative  criticism.  \\e 
I  find  on  page  46  Mr.  GrlfflUi's  view  of 
Mrs.  Flake's  Hedda  Gablor: 

"It  is  a  Kaphael-tlke  figure,  cut  per- 
fectly from  the  marble— and  with  about 
as  wuch  blood  m  it.  A.s  a  worlc  of  tlio 
highest  art  it  i,"!  to  be  c  '  -  i  ■  'd 
but,  like  the  Laocoon,  ' 
prevents  It  from  becomti!.  i  ,  -'•i^  i 
the  super  sensitive."  ....    _  , 

'•"ess,  her  own  Tees,  not  the  Teas  of 
the  author.  Thomas  Hardy,  but  a  Tess 
that  wa*  the  afee.t*»n  of  her  own  brain. 


heater  then  Hardy's:  it  w  an  mternd- 


.inlmalB,  although 
,,   it  of  fondling  dogs, 
oil  the  st:i; 
and  In  n 
Noise,"       :     '  ' ' 
liijhtful  personal  observation, 
"I  dlsiilto  the  word  'psr- 

.  V   dingly.    as    applied  to 

■.rm  8ug?;csting  trained 
,  1. '  thing  o^  that  nature, 
:.ut'l'maKcu.oof  Itf.  -   —  I 
lor  word.    'Show'  Ur  .  '  „  ?w 

and  obnoxious  to  a  r..:  ,  *' 
ft  ought  never  to  be  ^^ppiled  to  anything 
IS  it  is  a  '..hovir'  pure  and  simple, 
sjid  nothing  else." 

Wc  are  Informed  that  Mrs.  Flfke 
..nHormly  courteous  In  her  ^''.^ 
seldom  troubles  her  manager  abput  busi- 
Tess  details,    never    has    a  box-office 
statement,  and  "almost  never  mn'itreb 
what  the  house  is";  she  is  unc.  •  - 
St  work,  and  Is  she  keen'/  N 
that   circles    the   air.    no    X-ru  > 
pierces  the  opatiuc.  no  judge  'hat  w..a,rH 
the  ermine,  has  keener  Insight  nlo  the 
working  of  the  human  brain  than  she 
has."    She  never  speaks  lU  of  any  one., 
••She  would  be  Just  as  much  at  eaae  in 
conver-oalion  with  Mr.  Edison  or  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  a 
CatlioUc  bishop  or  a  Protestant  divine, 
as  she  would  be  with  Mr.  I-^ohman  or 
Mr   Belasco."    And  in  this  respect  she 
'reminds  Mr.  Griffith  of  Mr.  Roqseve  t. 
'•I  am  not  'rooting-  for  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
but  whatever  one  may  think  of  him. 
there  is  no  deny-'  '.v,""!' '  f"i    ■  "i" 

of  his  ideas  and 
of  his  mental  r>  n  i  , 

tarch,  Caesar,  Daniel  I'.oonc. 
Angelo,   Lincoln,  political  hist 
-clence,  aterature,  cow  punching;     i  • 
lecture,  engineering,  or  whatever,  h.^  l.< 
equally  conversant."   Yes,  yes;  and  Mr 
1  loose velt  has  socked  with  Socrates  and 
ripped  with  Euripides.  , 
"Had   Mrs.    FisUe   been    C.   man   she  | 
would  have-  made  :i       ■  '  ' 
lact    is    one    of  tl> 
branches  of  her  tree  "i   ..-.i^  i; n;, 
She  can  dismiss  a  boro  with  the  greatest 
ea«p    Sh."  has  no  favorite  type  of  mai'l. 
"Mr=i  Flskc  has  hs.lr  of  avoiage  length, 
but  not  of  brilliant  red,  rather  pale,  and 
at  times  almost  blonde  in  appearance. 

"Why  does  Mrs.  Fi^ke  not  play  In 
England?"  ,  .„ 

"That  i-^  II  question  many  ask.  in 
reply  I  will  say  I  do  not  hinow." 

Mr  Griffith  is  honest  In  his  admira- 
tion;' he  pulls  out  all  the  stops  of  the 
organ  of  praise.  And  In  this  litUe  book 
X -o  learn  much  about  Mr.  Griffith,  whose 
cheerfulness  Is  so  marked  that  we  dis- 
like to  find  him  on  page  34  In  doleful 
dumps:  _ 

"Who  mif=seB  Booth  now,  or  Jefferson, 
or  Dtnma.i  Thompson,  or  William  War- 
ren, or  Modjeska,  or  Janauschek,  or 
Willard?  Who  was  James  Ilcrne?  What 
did  Manslleld  play?  no  people  go  to  the 
tliealrc  now  since  Irving  died?  Names 
written  in  sand,  that  one  high  tide  of 
musical  comedy  erases." 

Cheer  up.  Mr.  Griffith.  Aa  you  remark 
Bl  the  end  of  your  little  book:  "Buenos 
nochcs." 


it 


he  111 


Saint-Saens's 
"Ecole 


Camilla  Salnt- 
Saens's  "Beolej 
Bulssonnlore: 
BuiSSOnniere"  Notes  et  souvenirs  "  I 
published  by  Pierre  Lafltte  &  Cle.,! 
Paris,  Is  a  collection  of  articles  that 
have  appeared  In  newspapers  of  Paris, 
chiefly  the  Echo  dc  Paris.  The  title  is 
not    easily    tranalat,ed    Into  English. 

Falre  I'ecole  bulssonnlere"  Is  to  play 
truant.  ,  i 

The  composer,  who  is  now  In  his  TStli 
year,  is  not. In  sympathy  with  the  ultra-l 
modern  school.   He  says  in  the  preface: 
"My  opinion,  often  asked,  cot-     ■  "  - 
new  musical  ^chool  known  t- 
uscUss  to  designate  it  inori      i.  li- 
will  not  bo  found  here.   Nor  should  1 
Icnov/  how  to  give  it,  for  I  have  none  on 
tills  subject.   For  me  music  Is  an  arti 
Which  has  its  laws.  Its  grammar,  It-s: 
•r>-ntax,  thinga  for  which  no  one  has 
care  in  .a  world  where  the  one  thought! 
Is  to  awaken  Impreosions.    to  create; 
surroundings  and  atmospheres.  In  this 
Tiiterld  music  is  made  In  the  manner  th.it 
Stephanc  Mallarme  In   his  last  > 
made  sonnets.  This  line:    'Tromp.  U' - 
tout  haul  d'or  paraes  aur  les  vellns 
T\-1I1  give  an  Idea  of  these  sonnets  to, 
those  who  do  not  know  them.  Tlie  son-i 
nets  have  their  admirers:  the  music  or 
♦■•■lich    I  speak  also  1ms  admirers  and 

a 'number  of  i   I.  claro  that  they 

'adore  it.'      '  v.ry  fortunate; 

they  lasto  joy:  I  havi  no  idea, 

which  I  shall  never  know." 

All  through  this  hook  you  will  find 
pointed  remarks  against  the  "new 
scliool."  They  are  sometimes  witty,  too 
often  merely  aplenetic  and  rash.  Thus 
In  the  article  with  the  harmless  title 
•"Cesena,"  the  composer  says  th;it  !>• 
has  '  alwavs  fought  against  ijifl.  > 
forms;  today  the  tyranny  of  the  form- 
less has  succeeded  the  tyranny  of  th' 
ftiniiar   •'llu>  vole.-;.   dlv!n(>  instrumert. 


are  now  th'- 
vinegar  ai.d 


ilo  them! 

L'lit,  as  1  am 
il    to  prlnii 

,v-:  m.'  :.H  ■ 


claaticlty 
I  tv." 


a)- 


iintil 


M.ud  thai  1 
i    living,'  land  1 

of  the  old  general  \^  i  i  Still 

'  was  dreaSliiK  him  au.ul,  'Vou 
r.ig.'    "Keep  on.'   answered  the  iiOQKUlg 
r.il:    'I  know  very  well  It  Is  not 
but  it  is  always  pleasant  to  hear.'  " 

Mlsa  o  I  af 
Fuller's  "Flf-j 
teen  Years  of  a 
Dancer's  I^lfe,' 


UcruiU: 
I  was  very 


lad  t» 

^  BackwaiXl  have  my  query  an- 
E-n<xrc(l  rosardlng  the  Galatea  and  Peg 
VVofflngton  I  saw  at  Selwyn's  Theatro—  i  i 
or  rather  the  Globf— in  the  early  Bpven- 
tie.s.  Carlotta  Ijeclercu  Cf^rtalnly  per- 
formed thp  parts  with  "admirable  Intelli-  ' 
jjence.  vigor  and  taste."  and  Charles 
Ferhter  in  his  prime  was  a  most  faspl- 
nailns  actor.  Many  a  happy  hour  have 
T  .-ipent  at  Selwyn's  Theatre,  and,  like 
otjior  old-timers.  I  have  often  wished  we 
had  a  similar  theatrf;  in  Boston  now. 

It  Is  a  curious  f;ict  that  .after  50  years 
of  tlieatre  going  I  liave  In  my  possession 
hardly  a  play  bill  of  performances  which 
I  have  seen;  so  that  I  often  feel  like  the 
strayed  reveller  who,  do?:ins  on  the 
portico  of  the  godde-^s'  palace,  sees  a 
thronging  but  confused  train  of  eddying 
forms  sweep  across  liir;  vision. 

Fechtcr.  I  think,  mado  his  last  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage  at  the  Howard 
Vthenaeum    when    )io   was  imdergoing 


"Fifteen  Years 

i'  i.n  h  was  published  some  years  ago  in 
rip.  was  recently  published  In  Lon- 
,1.    The  book  has  not  been  revised, 
Mmo.    llodjeska  is   mentioned  as 
il  filive.  and  Edward  Vll.  apparantly 
iiixui  t'i  iUBfilau^-     T'l"-'  preface  of 

Anatole  France  in  which  that  anilAbla 
Ironist  characterizes  JIIsb  Puller 
"marvenously  JnteUlgcnt  •  •  •  eveit 
more  marvellously  instinctive,  an  ex- 
trii ordinary  and  delightful  woman,  a 
very  cheerful  and  a  very  noble  Boul," 
Is  retained. 

Miss  Fuller  has  little  to  say  about 
her  life  as  an  actress  io  this  coiuitry 
and  in  London;  hut  site  describes  how 
she  discovered  the  Serpentine  Dance  preat  physical  pain,  and  It  Is  my  impres 
and  the  manipulation  of  a  gauzy  skirt  gjon  that  he  died  soon  after.  The  list  af 
under  colored  lights.  "I  had  brougiit  r,ames  given  by  Mr.  Clapp  rovives  many 
my  i-obe  home  to  sew  up  a  little  tear."  piea.sant  memories.  We  shall  never  for- 
Shs  then  read  some  complimentary  no-  get  W  H.  Floyd.  Cotildoc'.i,  Sheridan, 
tlces  of  her  danco  In  "'Quack  M.  D."  |i.eslio  Allen— father  of  Viola  Allen— XTr. 
the  night  before.  "After  reading  these  Thomas  Barry,'  Stuart  Robson,  Daly, 
comfortable  lines  I  leaped  from  the  bed||ja,.ry  Bascom,  and  the  others.  Then 
and,  arrayed  only  In  my  nightgown,  T 
put  the  garment  on  and  looked  at  my- 
self In  a  large  gleu^s,  to  make  sure  of 
what  I  had  done  the  evening  before. 
The  mirror  was  placed  just  opposite 
tlie  windows.  The  long  yellow  curtains 
were  drawn,  and  throug;h  them  the  sun 
shed  into  the  room  an  amber  light, 
which  enveloped  me  completely  and  Il- 
luminated my  gown,  giving  a  trans- 
lucent effect.  Golden  reflections  played 
In  the  folds  of  the  sparkling  silk,  and 
In  this  light  my  bodj-  was  revealed  in 
shadowy  contour.  This  was  a  moment 
of  intense  emotion.  Unconsciously  I 
realized  I  was  In  the  presence  of  a  great 
discovery,  one  which  was  destined  to 
open  the  path  which  I  have  since  fol- 
lowed. Gently,  almost  religiously,  I  set 
the  silk  in  motion,  and  I  saw  that  T  had 
obtained  undulations  of  a  character 
heretofore  unknown.  I  had  created  a 
now  dance." 

There  are  some  recollections  of  5Ime. 
c.Tive,  Mme.  Bernhardt,  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, Uodin,  Claretie  and  Flammarion 
and  his  wifa,  Thei'e  are  also  two  or 
thiee  pages  of  hifalutin,  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  dancer  on  "Gab," 
j^'hen  she  was  a  playgoer  aged  14.  Here  I 
's  a  sample : 

"Amorous  of  the  resplendent  beauty 
In  nature,  she  asks  it  questions  out  of 
her  clear  eyes.  To  seize  the  unknown 
her  hand  becomes  coaxing.  Her  firm, 
precise  glance  penetrates  the  soul  of 
things,  even  when  they  have  none.  The 
inanimate  becomes  animate,  and  thinks 
uiidar  her  magical  desire,  and  the 
"dream  pantomime"  Is  evolved.  Charm- 
ingly womanly,  she  has  chosen  the 
sweetest  and  finest  among  sleeping  lives. 
She  is  the  butterfly,  she  Is  the  fire,  she 
l.s  light,  heaven,  the  stars.  Frail,  under 
floatinsT  material,  flowery  with  pale 
gold,  with  calcedony  aind  beryl,  Salome 
passed  in  her  power.  Afterward  hu- 
manity went  by  feverishly.  To  calm  our 
fiaysd  soul.s  and  ovor-childlsh  night- 
mares a  fragile  flgrure  dances  in  a  ce- 
lestial robe." 

The  style  of  the  author,  or  compiler, 
may  be  judged  from  these  senttnees : 

"What  1  qften  wonder  is  what  'imita- 
tions' In  private  life  are  perpetuated  by 
these  ladies." 

"Next  there  came  a  gentleman  from 
Ijondoii,  one  whom  I  held  in  too  great 
esteem  to  go  into  details,  who  asked  ma 
for  10  pounds." 


'llic  n 
audent  oi 

'■■  '  ■  |.  i  .1.  ... in  many 

n<.i    the  i  p^ivlngH,    litre  Is  om-:    '  N' 

sore,  one  should-  |  himself  a  diamaiisii 

pnae  and  inform  lilscilalogu. 
is  hidden  and  packed  "P  aiiar- 
-1  .,r  greater  volume  than  the  aia- 

logue  iisclf."  , 
And  here  Is  a  renia 

"Sir  Herbert  Tree  1»  ■ 
rTcsent  mana4;r.r  of  H' 
o  IS  not  a  fit  person  ,  k  . 

i,at  plavs  shall  he  tlicro  olieicd  u.  la 
,.ul  lie     I  h.-.ve  vainly  tried  to  perst.ade 
ITm^othLwlse.     Sir   Herbert    may  be 
,  -lit  m  his  opinion.    But  Sir  "eroeri 

iurely  allou-  that  he  is  "k-lv 
.  !,etter  Judge  of  an  >mmoral  P  »5  J-^^^! 
,h.  censors  who  have  ve  ofd  Oedlp^ 
.„kJ  'Monna  Vanna'  and  llceiK^ed  counj 
!(■<;.<.  indecent  French  farces. 

l-nc  Pall  Mall  Gazette  refers  to  Mr 
Jones  as  «  man  who  neces.sartly  living 
ibv  the  theatre  also  lives  for  it. 


■nni'd  av . 
■  s  the  to 

.•r-ninio.  r'' 


„,  Prof.  Berthold  I>it*- 

Claitl  mann's   life    of  Clara 

Schumann's  Schumann     has  been 
Life  translated  into 

by     Miss     Grace  Harlow 
r,ubliEhed    by    Macmillian  Th.. 
man     book,   although  ;"bose 
much   that    is  interesting. 
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Mrs.    Madge,  Humphrey 
of  lyondon   gives  hints  to 
all  1  Itjiose   who   would  be 
Opera  at^ed    correctly    at  the 
opera:  "It ^fs  necessary  for  tho.se  who 
v.-\ah  to  avail  themselves  of  the  real  bo- 
c  al  advantages  of  the  Covent  Garden 
cpera  House  to  study  very  closely  the 
1  i.shion  in  composers.  Some  years  ago 
il  V  a-;  right  to  w-ear  a  tiara  to  Wagner. 
Xu  \   Wagner  is  not  so  brilliant,  social- 
ly .  as  I'liccinl.   And  even  in  l-»ucclni  there 
arc  grades.  Wear  a  diamond  hair  orna- 
ment for  ,'Torca,'  a  low  fillet  or  coronal 
fill   'La  IS^IfCne'   (unless  Melba  Is  sing- 
ii-.K),  anci-r^  tiara  for  'Madama  Butter- 
fly' or  for  Melba  in   anything  at  all. 
•The    Girl  of    the    Golden  West,"  al- 
though it  has  not  captured  society  as 
(  id  'Butterfly,'  is  still  new  enough  to 
•  lean  a  nsw  frock  and  plenty  of  dia- 
monds  (though  plenty  must  be  trans- 
ited carefully), 
"If  the  social  aspirant  really  loves 
aiuisic  and  goes  to  the  opera  to  hear  it 
I'll  many  occasions  she  must  be  ver>' 
'  irefu!  in  her  dress,   because   to  the 
:;iitiated  eyes  it  l)etrays  her  lack  of  ex- 
perience  it   she    is    too   brilliant  for 
Faust'  and  too  quiet  for  'Butterflj-.'  " 

.Vnd  for  "Thais"?  But  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  undressing,  rather  than  dress- 
1  iag. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  remarks  that  there 

a  If  not  more  than  a  dozen  women  in 
Entrland  who   f'nould  wear  sequins  in 

r'        -    h  i!       .-r       •   ■     "11    tl.  -    prr.:,,)  n 


there  was  George  Boniface,  who  used  to 
Cass  the  summers  in  Scituate  and  attend 
air  the  baseball  games  In  that  re^on.  I 
last  saw  him  at  the  HoHls  Street  Tliea- 
tre one  S.aturday  evening  in  a  Pliiero 
play.  I  drifted  in  there,  knowing  notliing 
of  t'ne  caste,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
pri^-i^o  seo  him  walk  upon  the  stage  as 
"lar^  as  life  and  twice  as  ruitural." 

Tills  reminds  me  that  as  1  was  entei^ 
Ing  Dock— now  .\dams — sqtiare  the  other 
day  from  Faneuil  Hall  square,  I  saw 
an  aged  Theppian  well  known   to  the 
older   generation    gazing    at    tho  spot 
where    the    Hancock    Tave.-n    used  to 
stand.   He  had  a  wistful,  far  away  look 
in   liis  eyes  as   if  saying   to  himself: 
"Boston  Is  not  what  it  was!"    In  the 
early  days,  as  Richard  Mansfield  used 
i  to  remark,  Bostonians  could  pick  clams 
right  off  their  back  doorsteps.    In  fact 
clams  were  a  drug  on  the  market  and 
I  clam  chowder  was  regarded  as  a  strictly 
starvation  diet,  a  last  resort.   The  Mew 
Kngland  House  was  then  In  its  prime, 
and  thinking  of  this  led  me  to  go  there 
1  to  dinner  after  an  interval  of  -10  odd 
;  years  of  dining  elsewhere.    The  street 
floor  is  now  all  stores  and  you  have  to 
KO  up  a  flight  of  .stairs  to  reach  thej 
dining  room.    The  house  inside  has  an; 
ancient  look,  with  queer  nooks  and  cot- 1 
ners   and   landings.     Stuniblinq;   in  my^ 
explorations  upon  the  billiard  room  l! 
found  congregated  there  all  the  market: 
men  in  the  city  proper.    I  had  a  glass; 
of  the  "extra  stunning"  with  my  dinner,: 
and  ruminated  over  bygone  days  when: 
as   a  boy  I  used   to   wander  through 
Xorth  street  to  North  square,  casting 
as  I  passed  a  furtive  glance  into  the 
dives  and  dance  halls  where  sailors  and 

their  little  Buttercups  were  wont  to 
congregate. 

Speaking  of  sailors  reminds  me  of 
"Black-eyed  Susan"  that  I  used  to  see 
at  Selwyn's.  _  Who  played  the  name  | 
part?  Isn't  it  somo  Greek  sage  who  I 
says:  "Teach  me  not  to  remember,  but  I 
to -forget?"  And  yet  how  easily  we 
every  mother's  son  at  us  forget,  old  and 
young  alike:  I  sJcy  "son"  advisedly, 
for  the  daughters  of  men  have  notori- 
ously long  memories.  Like  Helen  LiOW- 
ell.  in  "The  Bed  Petticoat,"  they  must 
all  of  them  have  been  students  in  a 
memory  correspondence  school.  It  was 
at  Selwyn's  one  evening  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  holtiin.ar  a  conversation  be- 
tween acts  with  a  Boston  Theatre  actor 
I  whose  theme  was  the  relative  size  of 
the  two  stages- the  Boston  Theatre 
stage  and  Selwyn's.  "Why,"  said  he. 
In  a  suoerclilous  manner. 


Obtain  a  c^sc  view  of  Clara's  pig-head- 
ed fathtr?  who,  however,  after  her  mar- 
riage to  Schumann,  became  reconflled 
to  them  both.  After  ms  death  Clara 
was  abTe  to  write  of  him:  "He  was  on 
a  grand  scale,  there  was  nothing  petty 
about  him:  if  he  could  be  of  use  he  was 
always  ready  to  help,  and 


more  than 


tliat  he  sought  for  opportunities  of  ser-  I 
vice  He  always  took  the  most  lively , 
Tnle^est  in  any  signs  of  talent  and  never 
Uked  if  he  would  receive  praise  or 
tiianks.  Thus  In  iiim  a  man  of  rare 
!  character  has  passed  away.  I  cannot 
express  the  depths  or  KV'<=f ■  J"  i"^^ 
childhood  he  was  everything  to  me, 
and  now  death  has  put  an  end  to  all. 

did  not  die  in  his  wife  a 
related,   but  in  his 


Schumann 

arms  as   is  often    _ 

tleep,  and  no  one  was  with  him  at  the 
time  He  had  recognized  and  embraced 
her  a  few  days  before.  After  she  _saw 
him  dead  ,«he  wrote  in  her  diary:  His 
head  was  beautiful,-  the  "rehead  so 
transparent  and  slightly  arched.  I  stood 
by  the  body  of  my  passionately  loved 
husband,  and  was  calm.  All  my  feclmgs 
were  absorbed  in  thankfulness  to  God 
that  he  was  at  last  set  free;  and  as  l 
kneeied  by  W  bed  I  was  tl"f ^  with 
awe;  it  was,  If  his  holy  spirit  was 
hovering  over  me 
I  for  the  last  time, 
flowers  on  his  head— my  love  he  lias 
taken  with  him." 

We  learn  that  Brahms  was  a  trouble-- 
some  friend,  though  a  devoted  one.  and 
that  Schumann  once  ordered  I/lszt  out 
of  his  house  for  disparaging  Mendels- 
sohn in  favor  of  Meyerbeer.  Mendels- 
sohn's behavior  toward  Schumann  was 
very  dilTer<!nt,  but  Mendelssohn  ^^-as 
jealous  and  a  png. 


ri"i"  '  '  ....  i 

cppoara,  an  en- 

Ouv  thuslastlc  telegram  to' 

Exchange*  M,  Nljlnsliy  over  tJJ« 
ucces  of  "L'Apr.^s  midt  d'un  FatiM 
•.IS  a  ballet,  and  ba>=  ronclud'-d  It  fol- 
'lows:    "Congratulate    the    Kngllsh  on 
;  having  understood  it-"    Wr  are  happy 
to  receive  this  testimonial  to  onr  intel- 
ligrtice.    Perhaps  wc  should,  say  to  our 
/jgwn'lnK  lntelllgeno|    ^^.M-  Debussy 
^bv  no  means  thf  firfit  fiireign  artist 
o       surprised  at  an  fcngllsh  audience 
displaying  understanding     Mine  Schtt- 
1    for  example,  on  her  flrst  vlsitB,  i 
found   us   a  kindly   but  rather  .>:tupJd , 
people ;  but  she  gradually  grew  not  only : 
to  like  but  to  respect  us.    Tho  sratifylnSj 
feature  of  M.  Debussy's  telegram  is  UiBt 
we  seem  to  have  "understood  "  hU  andf 
Nijinsky's  work  at  once.  So  glad  I — PaJl 
Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  21,  1D13. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Graphic 
writes : 

"Herr  Koelsch.  a  V.'estphalian  ma- 
chine-tool manufacturer,  has  devised  an 
ingenious  system  for  improving  the 
moral  and  increasing  the  output  of  his 
workmen.  This  system  consists  in  the 
application  of  music  and  rhythm  to  dai- 
ly work.  Having  himself  I'isen  from  the 
rank  of  workman,  Herr  Koel.«cJi  realizes 
that  the  monotony  and  lack  of  initfetlve 
in  modern  factory  and  workshop  life  are 
fatal  to  individual  efficiency,  ObservaT 
tion  shows  that  the  workmen  who  suffer 
most  aro  those  who  tend  machines  In 
which  the  chief  movement=i  are  rotary 
and  continuous.  Workers  at  machines 
with  the  TBovements  in  direct  lines  and 
intermittent  arc  favorably  affected  by 
the  rhythmical  sounds;  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  bright  and  take  an  interest  in  their 

work.  ^       ■  ,  •  • , 

Herr  Koelscl)  hasdesigncd anew  work- 
shop, ^o  aslQ^Uow  of  the  difterfut  types 


I  saw  hi|n 
I  laid  some 


I  of  machines  being  evenly  distributed, 
instead  of  grouped  together,    B;-  lh-.> 
I  means  all  workmen  will  bebrouglit  wllli- 
i  in  the  sphere  of  Influence  of  the  roytij- 
i  mical    ma(-h:n■:^:.      Tii     ailuilioi!.  lli-":' 
Koelsch  announces  that  he  will  provide 
music  for  his  woricinen  while  they  ar  • 
at  work.    He  will  free  from  work  aii'l 
pav  full  wages  to  men  who  are  good  mu- 
sicians, on  condition  that  they  play  for  an 
i  hour  aftermidday  when  work  is  hardest," 


Mr.  Stanley  Hougn- 
ton.    the  author 


these  actors  here  do  on  a  stage  the  size 
of  the  Boston?  They  would  be  lost.  sir. 
lost:"  I  did  iiot  venture  the  obvious  re- 
tort, that  he  was  often  seen  wanderingi 
there  himself.  This  recalls  the  story  of 
the  obscure  playi  r  who  stood  on  the 
Plirker  House  ste.^s  the  morning  after 
the  death  of  a  famous  actor,  and,  strik- 
ing a  tragic  attitude,  said  in  a  tone  of 


PAren-nnl     Tolstoi's  "Anna  Karenlna"  ] 
It  has  been  dramatized  by  John' 

Notes  Pollock  and  the  play  will -be 
produced  in  London  with  Mme.  Ljdia 
Ya\"Orska  as  the  heroine. 

Miss  Alice  Nielsen  met  with  great  suc- 
cess at  her  recent  concert  in  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Gunn  wrote  In  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune that  her  recital  "served  to  display 
a  vooal  art  remarkable  for  its  purity, 
for  the  fresh,  translucent  beauty  of  the 
tone,  for  the  breadth  of  resource  de- 
veloped, and  for  the  superlative  com- 
mand of  al!  legitimate  means  to  variety 
of  expression.  This  beautiful  song  be-  i 
came,  in  turn,  the  agent  of  an  inter- ' 
pretative  art  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity, its  sincerity,  and  the  deft  and 
luifalling-  method  whereby  its  intentions 
were  impressed  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  listener."  The  other  critics  were 
warmly  appreciative. 

The  lyondon  Times  of  Feb.  19  published 
this  unusual  review  of  a  song  recital, 
Mr,  Henschel's: 

"Dr,  Henschel  sang  at  Bechstein  Hall 
ye.^terday    t^ternoon    old    favorites  of 
what  would    Schubert,  Schumann  and  Loewe.  When 


a  man  has  been  singing -for  sometliing 
like  a  third  of  a  century  individual  songs 
must  seem  very  diiTeront  things  to  iiira 
from  -what  they  did  when  he  began. 
They  Iiave  ceased  to  be  achievements 
and  have  become  opportunities  of  say- 
ing what  he  holds  to  be  the  ti-utii  about 
singing.    It  is  one  thing  to  read  this 
truth  In  books,   or  to  receive  it  fro:n 
deep  dejection  to  a  passing  acquaintance:    teachers  and  quite  anotlier  to  wateli  it 
"Ah.  my  boy.  another  one  of  us  gone:  "         practice.   Wliat  Dr.  Henschel  seemed 
He.  too,  yea-rs  Hgo,  joined  the  phantom  telling  us  was  something  like  this- 


caravan  the  other  side  the  stream,  and 
now  may  bo  dreaming  of  star  parts  in 
some  stellar  theatre  far  more  imposing 
tli'an  any  wo  have  here  on  earth. 
'■We  are  do  other  thaa  a  tnoring  roiv 
Of  Magic  Sbadow-sliapcs  -tliat  conn-  ana  go 

nnond  wltli  tlip  Siin-illumln'd  "SLantcm  bcid 
In  midnight  by  they  Afastcr  of  the  Show. 

Boston,  March  t 


J.  W. 


Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
has  collected  the  essays, 
lectures  and  speeches  writ- 
EssayS  ten  and  ^lellvered  by  him 


Mr.  Jones 
CoDects 


Song  is  ju.«t  the  ris(!  and  fall  of  the 
aPeaking  voice  heightened,  and  the  firm- 
er your  hold  of  this  Simple  fact  the 
trU'^r  vour  shiging  will J)p.  Vou  speak 
onlv  when  you  have  something  to  .sa.v, 
and  vou  must  sing  only  when  you  hare- 
something  to  tell  your  listener.  When 
vou  ppfak  you  sometimes  hang  and 
somofiines  drag,  not  for  the  fun  of  doing 
it  l)ut  because  the  sen.se  demands  it:  so 
n  -ringing,  whole  beats,  bars  If  neces- 
f!  i-y.  may  ^o  by  the  board  if  tho  con- 
test i-  so  made  clearer;  tite  word  regu- 
-ir;tes  the  time.  When  people  say  of  a 
a<s  they  sometimes  do,  'I  like  to 


*  What  Is  a 

"High-Brow"  .'."^V.dle  wakes."  talk- 
Play?  Ing  with  a  reporter 
of  the  Dally  Chronicle  (London),  deflned 
a  "highbrow"  play  as  one  "in  which 
the  author  has  not  been  deterred  from 
obeying  his  artistic  conscience  by  a  de- 
sire to  please."  It  is'  not  necessaril 
■a  "serious"  play,  they  agreed;  there  Is 
Mr.  Shaw's  "Fanny's  First  Play."  Nor 
i.*it  nocesarily  realistic.  "It  need  not 
be  rarticularly  intelligent— tbr  complet- 
jest  'highbrow'  would  hardly  pretend  to 
be  more  intelligent  than,  say.  Mr.  Bar- 
rie."    It  nee<i  not  preach  a  sermon. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  s.-iys  tliat  Lon- 
don's theatrical  world  is  now  practically 
[divided  into  two  camps:  On  tiie  one  side 
the  --highbi-ows,"  Shaw,  Barker,  Gals-  j 
worthv.  Masefleld,    Hastings.  Bennett,  j 

imd  s<>  on;  on  the  other,  the  whole  gal-, 
ixy  of  the  so-called  "old-fash; oned 
liamatists.  Mr.  Houghton,  boni  and 
ned  in  Manchester,  said:  "In  London 
vou  do  not.  perhaps  car.not.  have  a 
feingle  permanent  theatre  where  pe-^pie 
tan  go  week  after  week  to  a  different 
feood  play.  Tho  London  public  Is  so 
fel"  that  a  success  instantly  blocks  the 
trav  to  further  eftori  at  that  particular 
theatre— as  lias  been  shown  by  the  run 
!o£  -Milestones'  at  the  Royalty.  My  own 
I'HLndle  Wakes'  was  only  allowed  to 
li-un  for  a  fortnight  at  Manchester-- 
'though  it  could  have  gone  on  much 
longer.  I  am  bound  to  confess,  loo, 
that,  although  the  public  seemed  to 
/like  it  well  enough,  I'C-'-'-  Manchester 
critics  were  more  reserved  aijout  it  than 
you  were  in  London." 

Mr  Houghton  espeeiaily  boped  t>!at 
no  one  -would  think  that  he  Intends  to 
"preach  a  sermon"  on  his  new  play, 
"The  Toungcr  Generation."  which  may 
be  listened  to  "v.-ith  perfect  security  by 
the  'Jeune  fiUe'  ©r' oven  by  the  Oxford 
undergiaduate."  It  will  be  :  .-nem'oerert 
ti  at  t'.ie  Vic. -chancellor  har:.eC  'Hind!'' 
Wakes"  at  Oxford, 


I  during  the  last  IG  years  on  the  subject       „  his  voice 

of  the  theatre  and  the  book  is  published  !|  r."ar  .he  sound  of  \o.^^^ 


'  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  London.    Some  of  j,  are 


Thus  his  coniplaint  about  the 


what  they 
Ls  iiot  so  much  that  particular 


'\  i!  ".".Jl  aJ  Us  "perfect  emotional  adjust- 

the  statements  and  opinions  have  grown  (,  "^^^  oi  the  moment,  even  If 

old  or  been  contradicted  by  later  events,  ,    t".' *°  ^'l^^.^.^^ii        ,„„rc  of  what  he  is 

inaiiiej- ;  t    ...     .  northern  farmer:  'At.' 

Laid  what  a  owt  to  "a  said 


ence.  superciliousness,  capnciousness  of  11  aj  ln„  li-ai. 
Kngllsh  men  pf  jetters  toward  the  drama    I  ti>ow.  a 


Brieux's  new  pi  a. 
r-'emme     Seule,"  pro- 
BneUX  S       duced  at  the  Gymnase, 
New  Play  I'ans,  on  Dec.  22,  shotnrs 
him  again  as  a  man  with  a  thesis,  bat , 
the  play  is  not  reckoned  among  his  best. 
A  well-educated  young  girl  loses  her 
money,  and  her  betrothed  grows  coo! 
She  is  obliged  to  earn  her  living.    SI  i 
.loins  the  editorial  staff  of  La  Femn- 
Libre,  a  "femhiist"  organ.    The  mai* 
proprietor  shows  himself  an  egotist  a' ■ 
a   brute.    The  gir!   will   not  listen  : 
his  proposals  and  becomts  a  raanas- 
of  women  wofkc-^  in    -  i-  ■  ■irle'-;  'i. 
lory.    Tlie  mei 
to  female  compe 


lii    ..I'd    aaainst.   tlio  indepf 
1  Ml,  wovfld  be  stale  to  m 

3'ot   Brioux   uses   t., '  ' 
-f  lirality  which  shows  iiiai  he  i 
thero  tresh.     "Women  cannot 
iielr  country."    "No,  but  thpy  , 
;i  with  defenders."  '•Womiin 
Irihor."     "nf--iniae  they  liririU  i 
ii'i  1.  ■  ■    J  \:u  tf  is    at  iionitf 
i  t"r  her  hiss^'aiid 
I,.  ■         but    th<>  h.bor- 

.vi' cs  of   iiiachlDpry   havo  dl- 
h(;r  domestic  dutiee  a^nd  the 
ks  after    the  children."  Yet 
iirtionplac^.s  aro  tho  cliief  ma- 
"La    Fcnime    Seule.-'  "He 
provided  neither  iide  of, 
<y  with  any  frosh  arjru- 
-li  he  has  dell\t?red  a  so- 
'•i>.   Ii9  has  neither  an.v  very 
"xt  nor  any  clear  conclusion. 
IhnJS'h  full  of  action,  !H5irlt."j 
•ase  ot  thf.  feniihine 
1  J-Inglaml    is  now 

I <•:,,:  I      i:i    H'ln'estic  dispjfe.i 

in  deb  iting'  societies." 

MUSIC  SCHOOL  SETTLEMENT. 


the  existence  of  the  aettlement  for 'the 
coming  year.  Truly,  a  modest  sum. 
A  much  larger  amount  should  be 
easily  secured  in  this  city  of  wealth 
that  has  long  prided  Itself  on  its  pub- 
lic charities  and  Us  cultivation  of.  the 
arts. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  FlrM  p  r 
forma  nee  In  America  of  "La  Foreti 
Baeue,"  a  lyric  story  in  three  acta  after j 
Perraulfs  tales;  poem  by  Jaeques 
Cheneviere;  music  by  Louis  Aubert.  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 


It  ii< 
(.f  I 


■nf  perl] 


itlr.   De  Potter 

 Mr  lUMn 

...Mr.  Saroi)l«rl 
.  ..Mline.  .^n-«rtT. 
....Miss  Ftnivr 

 Mmf .  Melie 

.  ..Missi  Ain.irtfn 
.Mr.  (.ilia 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner  a  concert  will  ba- 
given  by  the  Boston  Music  School 
Settlement  in  Fenway  Court  next 
Tuesday  evening.  The  concert  should 
be  largely  attended,  for  this  settle- 
ment Is  doing  a  valuable  work,  which 
should  be  more  widely  known  and 
appreciated. 

The  school  was  opened  at  110  Salem 
street  in  November,  1910:  Since  the 
opening  more  than  a  thousand  Indi- 
vidual lessons  have  been  given;  the 
staff  of  teacher*  has  been  Increased 
from  three  to  twenty-five;  there  have 
been  concerts  and  lectures  for  the 
children*  who  themselves  have  taken 
part  in  concerts  and  in  an  operetta; 
cases  of  adenoids  and  tonsils  have 
been  treated,  and  children  have  been 
sent  Into  the  country  for  two  weeks  In  i 
the  summer. 

The  aim  of  the  settlement,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Bloomfleld,  the  associ- 
ate director,  has  been  to  make  music 
one  of  the  "durable  satisfactions  of 
life."  In  his  last  annual  report  he 
speaks  of  the  satisfactory  work  ac-i 
complished;  how  boys  who  would 
waste  time  In  the  loose  pleasures  of 
the  street  are  interested  in  music,  be- 
come proficient  on  this  or  that  Instru- 
ment, and  are  already  able  to  use 
their  knowledge  In  furtherance  of 
1  learning  a  trade  or  a  profession.  The 
j  pupils  are  brought  Into  sympathetic 
(relations  with  teachers;  there  Is  the, 
'Incentive  of  a  common  purpose;  there 
Is  a  spirit  of  healthy  competition.  The 
life  In  the  tenement  house  Is  not  so 
dull  and  dreary  as  It  was.  'The  child; 
develops  his  personality  arid  la  a: 
health'ful  influence  at  home. 

It  Is  the  aim  of  the  settlement  to 
bring  good  music  within  the  reach  of! 
all;  to  open  schooUiouses,  after  closing 
hours,  for  social  purposes;  to  pecure 
opportunities  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion in  the  North  End.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  aji  applicant  for  in- 
struction should  show  unusual  talent, 
hut  he  must  be  desirous  of  Instruction. 
No  previous  training  is  required. 

The  settlement  hopes  that  in  time 
the  Institution  may  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  people's  symphony  or- 
chestra, which  will  give  concerts  for 
the  wage-earners;  that  school  trio  and 
quartet  clubs  will  be  formed;  that 
native  composition  wiU  be  encouraged. 
It  looks  forward  to  giving  concerts  in 
hospitals  and  prisons. 

Although  the  purposes  are  Ideal,  the 
management  of  this  Institution  Is 
eminently  practical.  The  greatest 
economy  is  exercised  In  the  handling 
of  the  funds,  and  the  books  are  regu- 
larly examined  by  an  expert  account- 
ant. The  list  of  patrons  Is  not  merely  i 
an  honorary  one.  The?e  patrons  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  actual  work  ! 
and  the  alms  and  hopes  of  the  offi- 
cers. Many  of  them  glw  their  per- 
.sonal  attention,  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  thoughtless  contribution  of 
I  money. 

Yet  money  Is  needed  for  this  benefi- 
cent work.  The  permanence  of  the 
institution  must  be  assured.  In  his 
last  report  Mr.  Bloomfleld  said  that 
SIOOO  must  be  raised  to  make  possible 
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La  Mere  Cliap^ron  H.)Oge  Mlijs  Heymiin 

La  Boulsugere  -^H'"  Mcrelli> 

"La  Foret  Bleue"  Is  a  spectacle  that 
win  please  the  children,  and  the  amia- 
ble music  does  not  disturb  the  scenery 
or  elderly  persons  who  like  to  see  the 
lUtle  heroes  and  heroines  of  their  foMth 
up6n  the  stage.  ' 

CamlUe  Salnt-Saens  In  hie  latest  vol- 
ume of  notes  and  souveiiiis  discusses 
the  question  whether  operaliii  sub.ieots, 
should  be  taken  from  history  or  legend. 
He  thinks  the  question  an  idle  one. I 
"Is  the  niuale  good?"  "Is  the  opera  In- 
tereetlng?"  These  are  more  Importantl 
questions.  Nevertheless  the  aged  and! 
eclectic  coiiiposer  plays  with  Uie  flrstl 
question,  and  treats  history  with  the| 
gentle  irony  thai  Mr.  Anatole  Fnsncej 
displays  when  he  refers  to  "historical 
facts."  Mr.  .Salnt-Saens  maintains  lhat 
while  history  is  that  which  probablyi 
happened  and  legend  is  that  which  | 
probablv  did  not  happen,  there  Is  legend 
In  history,  history  In  legend,  and  leKendi 
Is  the  "ancestral  form  of  history."  H*l 
argues  these  points  at  length,  ajid  con- 
cludes that  a  legendary  pubject  offers 
one  advantage,  the  marvellous.  Outside 
this  a  legend  presents  many  inconven- 
iences. "Can  persons  who  never  ex- 
isted fn  whose,  existence  no  oi^  any 
longer  believes  be  interesting  In  them- 
selves''" Thev  do  not  hold  up  the  poem 
and  the  music.  On  the  contrary,  the 
poet  and  the  musician  g:ive  these  char- 
acters life.  "Let  musicians  choose  the  r 
librettos  and  even  the  form  of  their 
operas  according  to  their  own  musical 
nature.  How  majny  young  composers: 
with  talent  come  to  grief  today  be- 
cause instead  of  obeyin.?  their  nature 
they  believe  themselves  obliged  to  obey 
a  command'." 

Mr  Aubert  has  set  music  to  a  poem  tn 
which  our  old  friends  The  Sleeping, 
Princess.  ILttle  Red  Riding  Hood  and 
Hop  o'  My  Thumb  appear.  Each  one  of 
th«m  has  been  treated  in  opera.  Bolel- 
dleu  wrote  a  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood  ' 
over  90  vears  ago.  Mr.  Cheneviere  has 
combined  the  three  stories.  The  prin- 
cess comes  to  the  village  where  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  Hop  o  My  Tlftmb 
are  dwelling.  There  the  fate  falls  upon 
her  The  apindle  pricks  her  hand  and 
she  enters  Into  the  enchanted  sleep. 
The  little  girl  has  gone  her  way  in  the 
forest.  Hep  o'  My  Thumb  and  his 
brothers  and  sister.s  have  been  taken 
into  the  same  forest  to  be  abaridoned 
by  their  father,  desperate  throutrh  pov- 
erty The  two  children  meet  and  fall 
asleep.    The  good  fairy  and  her  at-J 
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children  would  never  ^ms.  1  i .  :in 
the  traditional  harvesters,  going  Joyous- 1 
1y  Into  liie  field  with  brand-new  scythes 
«nd  rakes.  What  music  ha«  been  wrlt- 
I'-n  for  them!  The  Interest  is  Wholly  in 
I  he  action.  The  entrance  of  the^  Princess 
j  arouses  a  hope  which  is  not  realized. 
In  'the  second  act  near  the  beginning 
the  Influence  of  Oebu-^^sy  is  observed 
not  onlv  in  the  mood,  the  "atmosphere." 
but  in  the  melodic  lines.  The  music  >r 
'  the  Falrv  show  Is  ineffective,  and  tlio 
luilinor  of  the  Ogre  is  chiefly  in  the 
iwdSersonation.  Yet  as  a  whole  this  act 
Is  musically  the  most  dlsthiguished  of 
the  three,  for  there  is  little  of  impor- 
tance in  the  last  act  except  the  cres- 
'cendo  of  emotloiv-  -which  ends  -In  the 
breaking  of  the  spell. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.   Aubert,  a 
refined    sensitive  musician,  has  not  a 
marked   instinct   for   dramatic  effects 
-  f 
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tendants  watch  over  them,  after  the  ^ 
manner  of  the  angels       '  "^^^fi  * 
Gretel."    There  is  no  wolC  to  eat  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  but  there  is  mi  Ogre, 
who.  relishes  children's  flesh.    The  good 
fairy  sees  to  it  that  he  becomes  drunk. 
The  bov  and  girl  pulled  off  his  seven- 1 
league  boots  and  mock  him  when  he- 
awakes.    Prince  Charming,  who  has  al- 
ways wooed  the  princess,  cofnes  In  with 
a  hunting  party. 

yesterday  was  sad-voiced  Acting  on 
I  the  advice  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
he  begs-  the  fairy  to  show-  him  the  wa> 
'  to  the  castle  where  his  beloved  sleeps. 
The  obliging  stage  machinist  hears  the 
request,  and  lo.  and  behold,  the  castle 
rises  courteously  in  the  back  ground. 

The  Prince  and  the  two  children  enter 
the  room  where  the  Princess  sleeps.  He 
kisses  her.  "A  touch,  a  kiss!  the  pnarm 
was  snapt."  And  there  Is  a  happy  end- 
ing for  everybody,  except  possibly  tne 
Ogre  who.  alas,  does  not  appear  agfaln 
after  he  has  been  led  away  by  the 
himters  In  the  second  act. 

This  libretto  has  been  arranged  witn 
considerable  skill.  There  are  lync 
flights  for  the  lovers;  there  are  verses 
for  the  Children  and  the  Ogre  that 
might  ea«llv  arouse  an  imaginative 
composer  with  a  sen.se  of  humor  to  suc- 
cessful endeavor.  ' 

Mr  Aubert,  unfortunately*  has  not 
improved  the  opportunity.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  last  act  was  rewritten 
after  the  piano  score  was  publiaHfd: 
that  within  a  eomparatlvely  recent  time 
changes,  cut-s.  revisions  have  oeen  made. 
With  all  this  we  are  not  concerned.  We 
have  10  do  only  with  the  opeia  as  It 
was  produced  \eslerday  In  Bo.ston.  the 
second  city  lhat  Is  acquainted  with  It. 
Calvinisllc  Geneva  saw  the  first  per- 
formance some  weeks  ago. 

The  fii  sl  act  is.  musically  the  weakest. 
There  Is  little  interest  in  this  act  ex- 
cept .some  agreeable  bits  of  orchestral 
color,  and  it    may  her  e   be  said   th:; ' 
.\Ir    Aubert  Is  more  considerate  In  li 
treatment  oT  the  orchestra  than  In  ir 
treatment  of  human  voices.   But  m  u 
act  his  orchestra    l!>   "<>'  -Irft'nni- 
.does  not  charactt '  '  ' 


He  has  a  pretty  taste  in' orchestral 
color.  He  Is  the  man  for  a  little  idyl, 
the  painter  of  a  pastel.  Certain  piano 
pieces  and  some  songs  written  by  him 
are  ,graceful  and  charming.  The  mel- 
odic vein  In  this  opera  Is  weak.  The 
short-breathed  motives  tell  rtfftblng:  tha 
melodies  developed  at  length  are  with- 
out a  d'Hided  profile.' 

In  "Pelleas  et  Mellsande"  there  Is  • 
continuous  orchestral  italiclzatlon  of  the 
diali^iie  on  the  stage.    There  is  height- 
ened speech.    The  orchestra  Is  skilfully 
rhetorical  in  assistance,  ajid  words  and 
mu(ic  are  indisaolubly  wedded.    In  this 
respect  Debussy's  opera  stands  abose  all 
others,  even  "rrislan."     The  orchestral 
speech  of  Mr.  .\ubert  Is  fragmentary,  sel- 
dom apropos,  not  assisting  In  portraiture 
,  of  chiiracter  or  in  maintaining  an  lllu- 
I  sion.     There  is  often  an  attempt,  un- 
I  conscious  perhaps  in  many  Instances,  to 
t  use  the  Debussyian  speech.    This  speech 
;  Is  natural  to  Debussy.     Thus  he  feels 
'  and  thinks  and  hears  and  expresses  aim- 
self.    To  Mr.  .Hubert  it  Is  a  fascinating 
but  alien  tongue.    He  has  mastered  this 
and  t'lat  niannerl.sm  ;  Ihere  are  plausible 
moments,  but  the  strain  of  expression  is 
too  gieal  for  him.     His  speech  falters, 
and  when  he  exprps-'ies  himself  in  his, 
own  way  we  hear  nothing  but  aniiable ' 
commonplaces,  and  even  before  the  end 
members  nolbing  except  scenes  upon  the 
stage. 

The  performance  on  the  >whole  wis 
slngulailv  smooth.     Miss    Fisher  anrf 
Mme.   Swartz  were  delightful  children, 
natural,  unaffected,  whollytln  the  spirit! 
oi  the  old  tales,     lime.  Mells  was  ;i  , 
handsome  Princess.    Mr.  RIddez  as  the  . 
Ogre  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  pro- 
ductiori.-    His  impersonation  might  just-  I 
ly  be  called  a  creation.    It  was  rightly 
:  extravagant  but  without  burlesQue;  it, 
i  was  Humorous  witnout  a  touch  or  uui- 
toonerv.    Miss  Amsden  was  a  benignani 
Fali  v  and  sang  clearly  her  character- 
less music.  Mr.  de  Potter  was  hardly  a 
Prince   Charming.     As  he   now  sings 
his  voice  1?  an   unpleasant  one.  His 
,  vocal  art  is  nil.    And  It  is  not  wholly  j 
fair  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  .the  music  ] 
written  by  Mr.  Aubert  for  the  Prince- 1 
The  composer  might  justly  say:  "You 
have  not  heard  it  supg."    The  minor 
parts,  and  theM  were  many  ot  them,  ^ 
were  sdequateh'  taken. 

The  stage  setting  oi  the  village  and 
the  effects  ot  lighting, were  admirable. 
The  second  scene  pleased  us  less.  There 
was  til,  thought  of  the  trees  in  "The 
^rl  of  the  Golden  W,est."  This  forest 
with  the  isolated  trees,  absence  of  un- 
■  derbrush,  the  idea  of  steps  In  the  cen- 
!  tre  was  not  a  fajry,  forest.  Nof  waa 
'  the  view  of  the  castle  effective, 
ilt  was  a  blot  on...  the  landscape. 
[The  setting  of.  the  last  act  showed 
I  Mr  Urban's  exotic  fancy.  The  light - 
I  ing  was  exquisitely  imagined.  The 
left  column  should  nit  be  out  of  plum6 
lat  the  next  performance. 
I !  There  was  a  large  audience.  There 
were  many  curtain  calls  and  composer 
and  conductor  and  the  chief  gingers  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  public  indif- 
ference. 
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CITY  CONCERTS 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  three  concerts  this 
week.  Willlara  Hon  ard.- orchestral  con- 
ductor; Louis  C.  inson,  lecttirer. 

BRIGHTON  HIOH  SCHOOU 
TueMrtay.  Ma  rob  11,  8  P.  M. 

Overtare,  "FeatlTaV  MntBW 

Itomanie  from  "Fleur-de-Thu"  ....I>coca 

Aria  from  the  opera    "L»  Bonemc.  A« 

THro'  the  Street"  ....Puccini 

Mlsi  Florence  Dolore*  Ooutb""-  ,  ,  .  , 

Suite.  "Ballet  Bgyptlen  "  liolgiiil 

Soloa  for  Tlolln:  _  ^  .  . 

"Wle(tendlled"  Schubwt-BMmiin 

"Mji  !:nrka-Caprl  ru"  Wienia  w»kl 

Mr.  Howard. 
Meooetto  Oclebre  ffor  strlnja).  ......  ..Bocchjrtrii 

Sone,  •■G<««»-By^'',  •  -V"  r,-. 

Ml»8  Cooslihn.  ^  , 

Maxche  AUa  Turk*  Moamrt 

CnARH^ESTOWS  HUIH  SCHOOL. 
Wedneaday.  Match  12,  S  P. 

Overture  to  "1*  Cald"  SLIT,! 

"DretmB"   wacner 

\rla  ■fro'ii'"Lfl  Mort  de  .i.         i'  \rc".Bemberjf 

Ml«s  Adel"! 
SeUctlm  fnm>  "I*  I>o..  . 

''AllPSrettn  and  finale  fPom  the  concerto  Ip 

'    A  mtaor  for  cello  8atat-S*»nj 

Mllo  M.  Ooldsteln. 

Screnata  Momliownkl 

Song,  "Gather  Roaebuda"  Wbelpley 


MU.S  OrlgKB. 
Valsc  Antmc  from  "La  Relue  de  Sal>a  .Qoflnod 
DORCHESTER  UIOH  SCHOOL. 
Friday,  March  H,  8  P.  M. 
Olxiimber    coucort    by    MWa-  Clara  Sc-imp 
Hoprauo-    Miss    (Gertrude    .Marahall.  Ti'' 
jlUs  Idj  McCarthy,  piaulat,  and  Carl  \i< 
'cellist.  „  „  . 

Allegro  from  Trio,  op.  68  '.  echnroan.. 

Song,  "Hajmaklug"  ....Newlham 

MUa  acxt«n. 
Piano  solo,  parapliraae  on  "Rlgoletto 

verul-Llazt 
MU«  McCarthy ,  , 

"  -Nocturne"  Ohopln-WUlielml 

"Folonalae"  •  Wlenlawsk! 

Mlas  MnralMkn. 

Vlotoncello  »olo   Schubert 

BoiSo  «o«ch«lol 

Mr.  Webster. 

"Yesterday  anfl  Today"  ■S,?'V*i' 

"All  Through  the  Night"  Old  Welab 

"Oome  to  the  Garden  of  Loth"  Salte- 

MlM  8exloii. 
Preato  from  Trio,  op.  12  Humm4a 


hmm  FUND 

CONCERT  GIVEN 

Symphony  Hall  was  crowded  in  every  I 


SCOTNEY  AS  LUCIA 

Popular  DonUetti  Opera  Given 
Evening. 

"boston  OPERA  HOaSE— "Luciaj  Di 
I^aramsrmoor" — Donizetti. 

Lord  ABhloii  .Anafeato  Rossi 

jn^a  •  Brelyn  Scotney 

sir  Edgardo  UmbeTi.-        'ii.  tti 

i.ord  Bucklaw  Emc«i  • 

Uainiaodo  •  ' 

j^lign   Ben  n.i   1 1 1  .  mi.hi 

Norm'ann<;  i'Vl"'','  wiJ^' 

Musical  director  Ralph  I.yrord 

"Lucia"  can  ever  be  caunted  upon  to 
draw  a  big  house,  wherever  grand  opera 
Is  known,   and   last    night's  audience 

demonstrated  once  again  that  age  in-  {  with'  many  standing  along  the 
ramr'?iSirto'?h^':rt^rat\tS^  wans  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
of  the  opera  itself  was  the  opportunity  second  and  last  Pension  Fund  concert 
i  to  see  and  hear  Miss  Scotney  in  one  of  the  season.  Dr.  Muck  conducted.  The 
her  best  roles.  program  was: 

Wagner  Overture,  'Tannhaeuaer" 

Wagner  "A  Siegfried  Idyl" 

Richard  strausa  Tone-Poem 

•  Don  Ju»n"  (after  N.  L«nau),  Op.  iO. 
Tachalkowaky. Symphony  No.  6  In  B  minor 
"Pathetic,"  Op.  7  4. 
The  giving  of  this  concert  In  the  af- 
ternoon. Instead  of  at  night,  as  has  been 
customary,  furnished  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  orchestra  to  a  large  part  of 
the  public  that  could  not  otherwise  dp 
•o,  and  the  chance  was  seized  with 
avidity.  Great  was  the  reward  of  those 
who  took  advantage  of  the  change  in 
plan,  f'li     iiwi  -r  In  'I..-  rhnraotfr  and 
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PHILLIPS-EXETER 
GIVES  CONCERT 

A  concert  by  the  Phlllips-Exeter 
Musical  Clubs  was  given  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  Jordan  Hall.  TXi^  Phllllps- 
5^xeter  Academy  Glee  Club  and  Orches- 
tra proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
excellent  reputation  for  classical  and 
popular  music.  There  was  a  chorus  of 
60  voices  and  they  were  assisted  by  the 
x\c'ademy  Mandolin  Club.  0.,G.  Klrk- 
palrlck,  a  well-known  athlete,  sang  sev- 
eral solos,  "If  I  Were  a  Rose,"  by 
Mendelssohn;  the  Bararolle  from  "Tales 
of  Hoffman,"  and  others.  He  also  led 
the  glee  club.  Robert  S.  Bingham  and 
Samuel  H.  Newhall  sang  "The  Heart- 
Broken  Mariner,"  and  'Holy  Art 
Thou"  from  "Xerxes."  The  chorus  and 
the  orchestra  did  splendidly  with  their 
selections  and  were  roundly  applauded 
by  the  large  audience. 

10 


nrrangoment  ot  iiw  pragTt^' — Ihey 
hoard  what  was  practically  ft  8ym- 
rhony  concert,  and  they  listened  to 
playing-  by  the  orchestra  that  was  ex- 
ceptionally inspiring,  even  for  that  su 
perb  organization  of  artists.  . 

Never  were  the  players  more  sensl-  i 
lively  responsive  to  the  subtle,  power- 1 
fill,  wonderful  leadership  of  Dr.  Muck.  ) 
H'j  always  makes  of  this  collection  of 
ntarly  100  men  a  single  Instrument  to 
do  his  will,  and  to  give  forth,  as  one , 
living  artist,  the  music  of  a  composer 
with  special  delicacy  of  shading,  or  ex- 
ceptional beauty  and  power.  Yesterday 
ti  I'y  surpassed  themselves. 

In  the  "Tannhaeuser"  overture  not  a 
note  failed  to  get  the  light  touch  of  ex- 
pression or  the  emphasis  required  to 
produce  the  fluent  beauties  of  the  work. 
The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  came  shining  forth 
In  all  Its  alluring  loveliness.  The  "Don 
Juan"  tone  poem,  played  for  the  only 
time  this  season,  was  terrinc  In  Its 
great,  gusty  sweeps  of  passion  and 
thrilling  in  Its  tender  lyrical  passages,  j 
The  Tschalkowsky  symphony  from 
tJie  beautiful  opening  adagio  with  the , 
marvellous  song  that  might  be  called  a  ' 
hymn  of  resignation,  through  the  grace- 
ful allegro  of  the  second  movement  and 
the  daring  defiance  of  the  third  to  the 
Inexpressibly  pathetic  lamentation  of 
the  flnale  was  produced  with  a  vital 
intensity  rfnd  a  glowing  fire  that  will 
cause  it  to  live  long  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  heard  It. 

"Etrtn  to  this  hour  how  men  toyl  and  laboor 
D«7  and  Night!  Scribbling  contlnnally  of  all 
aorta,  CVunmentarles,  Korma  of  Elegancy,  or 
Phnise*.  Questions,  Annotations,  Anlmadver- 
aloua,  ObiicrTatlonB,  Castlgatlons,  Centurlea, 
Mlscellanlea.  Antiquities,  Paradoxes,  CoUeo- 
tlona.  Additions,  Lucubrations,  Editions  upon 
Editions.  And  jct  not  one  of  them  all,  whether 
Grecian  or  Latine  hath  giren  any  accompt 
how  the  Parts  of  Speech  are  to  bo  dlatin- 
gulsfa^d,  or  what  order  is  to  be  obaerred  in 
their  Construction;  or  wbether  there  b«  only 
fifteen  Pronouns,  as  Frlscian  belleres,  or 
whether  more,  a«  Diomadea  and  Tocaa  ^iU 
hare  It. 


I    "'J"..  ;,  .  '  I  '1   Uie  Hand 

I  or  to  KUlTer  a  Hur.-^  to  slip  fronfl  t*^" 
Hand  is  to  put  on  at  full  speed." 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

.-oon  as  he  had  made  full  use  of 
1 1  unfortunate  sailor,  and  found  him- 
self in  sight  of  the  destined  port,  Ua 

I  came  up  to  him  at  the  helm,  which 
h«  held  In  his  hand,  'My  friend,'  said 
he,  'is  tliat  the  harbor  of  Corunna?' — 
'Yes,'  was  the  reply.  'Then,'  rejoined 
Soto,  'you  have  done  your  duty  well 
and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
services.'   On  the  instant  he  drew  a 

I  pistol  and  shot  the  man,  then  cooly 
flung  hla  body  overboard,  toolt  the 
helm  himself  and  steered  into  his  native 
harbor  as  little  concerned  as  if  he  had 
returned  from  an  lionest  voyage." 

That  Old  Well. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Information  was  asked  in  today's  1»- 
sue  of  The  Herald  concerning  the  Old 
Well  at  City  Point,  South  Boston.  There 
was  never  a  Fifteenth  street  in  Soutlt 
Boston.  The  old  well  was  on  the  beach 
side  of  Eighth  street.  (Ninth  street  was 
not  built  until  years  after.  The  well 
was  buUt  around  with  a  circular  caisson 
similar  to  a  hogshead  and  was  covered 
by  the  sea  at  high  tide.  When  they  built 
the  sewer  through  Ninth  street,  the 
water  vein  was  destroyed.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington supplied  his  troops  from  th* 
well  when  he  occupied  Dorcheate* 
Heights.  The  well  was  between  H.  and 
L.  streets.  OLD  TIMBR. 

Allston,  March  7. 

Ninth  street  was  laid  out  parallel  with 
Broadway  and  named,  Feb.  27,  1806. 
Eighth  street  was  shown  on  Badlaia't 
plan,  1804. 
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Merely  a  Suggestion. 

We  had  thought  that  the  word  "mag- 
let"  would  rest  for  a  time,  but  It  Is  a 
perturbed   spirit,   a   true   ghost   of  a 
doubtful  and  suspected  thing. 
Aa  the  World  Wags: 

in  the  early  church,  the  eucharistto 
wina  was  kept  or  mixed  In  a  large  ves- 
sel and  then  consecrated  for  service. 
This  vessel  was  called  an  "ama,"  From 
t  the  wine  was  dl-stributed  Into  smaller 
vessels  at  the  altar  service.  "Ama" 
was  also  written  "Hama"  (the  Greek 
'Ame"— means  a  bucket  or  pall).  The 
ibove  accords  with  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary. 

Query:  Could  those  smaller  vessels 
lave  been  called,  as  diminutives, 
'amaylets,"  and  hy  popular  abbrevla- 
;lon  "maylets"? 

The  Latin  diminutive  was  "amula." 
i»  old  forms  of  amulet,  "amalette" 
I   "amlette"  are  somewhat  sugges- 
ive.  L'AMANT. 
Boston. 

Tes,  yes.  The  Greek  word  meant 
iret  of  all  a  shovel  or  mattock ;  then 
I  water  bucket  or  pail;  and  lastly  a 
larrow  or  rake.  Truly  a  useful  word 
'or  the  farmers. 

The  Latin  word  Is  "hama,"  a  water 
Jticket,  or  a  hand  bucket  used  In  put- 
ing  out  fires.  The  word  was  classical 
)ut  not  Ciceronian.  We  have  been  un- 
iblo  to  find  "amula"  In  any  dictionary 
>t  classical  Latin  at  hand. 

Btrange  to  say,  "ama,"  "amula"  and 
•hama"  are  not  In  the  New  English 
;Oxford)  Dictionary.  In  Mollett's  "Dlc- 
ionary  of  Words  used  in  Art  and  Arch- 
Lcology,"  the  word  "ama"  or  "a^mula" 
3  defined  a.s  a  long  phial  for  holding 
he  wine  presented  at  the  altar  at  ths 
noment  of  offering;  while  "hama"  is  a 
mcket  used  for  various  purposes.  The 
(Id  oaken  bucket,  the  moss-covered 
mcket,  the  old  typhoid  bucket  that  hung, 
n  the  well  was  a  "hama." 


The  Horse  and  His  Rider. 

Looking  in  Bailey's    dictionary  for 
hama"— the  dictionary  of  our  grand- 
parentii  with  the  "obiectionable"  words 
TOSsed,.out  with  Ink,  .b#  which  youth- 
rul  curiosity  was  wildly  excited  —  we 
found   some  interesting  phrases  asso- 
lat'  fi  with  that  noble  animal  the  horse. 
1^  nothing  about  riding  and  Ht- 
it  driving  as  it  Is  practised  to- 
I  though  in  year."!  long  gone  by 
uu^-s.    riding"'  was  a  favorite  pastime 
and  onf-handed  driving  wa.s  the  rule, 
we  si'  e  these  phrases  as  lliey  stand, 

ondering  If  any  of  them  are  In  TOgne 

"  y:  •  ■ 

and  Is  used  In  division  of  the  Horse 
two  parts,  in  respect  to  the  Rider's 
nd;  as  Spear  Hand,  the  right  Hand; 
Idle  Hand,  the  left  Hand. 
"To  Keep  a  Horse  upon  the  Hand  Is  to 
'pel  him  In  the  Stay  upon  the  Hand 
,d  to  be  always  prepared  to  avoid  any 
■  jiprize  or  Disappointment  from  the 
lorse. 

■  To. rest  well  upon  the  Hand  Is  said  of 
horse  that  never  refuses,  but  always 
-I'ys  and  answers  the  Effects  of  the 

liand. 

"To  yield  the  Hand  signifies  to  slacken 
the  Bridle. 

i'To  sustain  the  Hand  Is  to  pull  a 
Bridle  in. 

"To  force  the  Hand  is  said  of  a  Horse 
when  he  does  not  fear  the  Bridle,  but 
runs  away  In  soite  of  the.  Hnra^man 


Football  in  Italy. 

The  excellent  iSig.  Luciano  ZuccoU  de- 
plores the  football  craze  In  Italy  be- 
cause his  beautiful  language  is  being 
debased  by  the  introduction  of  raucous 
sporting  terms  from  England.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  athletic  clubs  in 
Italy  has  a  wholly  English  title,  "The 
Milan  Football  and  Cricket  Club."  SIg. 
Zuccoli  points  out  that  football  Is  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  the  Roman  game 
"harpastum,"  and  as  "11  giuco  del  cal- 
cio"  has  been  knovvn  and  played  in 
Italy  for  centuries. 

"OFFICER  666" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PARK  THEATRE— First  performance 
In  Boston  of  "Offtcer  666,"  a  melo- 
dramatic farce  in  three  acts  by  Augus- 
tin  MacHugh.  Produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre.  New  York,  Jan.  29,  1912. 

Bateato  ^-  ^- 

Officer  Phelan— 88«....Franci8  D.  McGinn 

Whitney  Barnes  C.  Jtorton  Horne 

■rravers  Olxdwln  Sdward  Abeles 

Helen   Burton  OorU  O'fson 

•.Qrtia  Small   Klsle  Glynn, 

Mr'',:*  ^rfon-.-.-.-.-.-.-.V;.-  CaTniUa  Crume  j 

.\lfrcd  Wilson  V '^'t?''®Aiittn^ 

Police  Captain  Stone  .C.  .^.  Goodrich 

Detective  Kearney  .Louis  Hendiicka 

The  announcement  was  made  that  the 
cast  in  Boston  would  b^  the  New  York 
cast.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Ames, 
whose  Whitney  Barnes  was  praised  in 
'New  York,  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Horne. 
Mr  Abeles  now  follows  in  turn  Mr. 
Eddinger,  the  original  Gladwin,  and  Mr. 
Fairbanks.  Messrs.  Clayton,  Goodrich 
and  Hendricks  were  not  in-  the  original 
cast,  and  of  the  women  only  Miss 
Crume  played  at  the  Gaiety. 

Tlie  farce  on  the  whole  is  amusing. 
Old  material  is  skilfully  worked  over 
in  the  second  and  third  acts.  The  first 
act  is  not  well  constructed  and  the 
humor  is  crude  and  foiced.  AVhltney 
Barnes  has  a  good  share  of  the  dialogue 
and  Mr.  Horne  played  him  heavily. 

The  story  is  of  a  young  millionaire., 
Gladwin,  who  is  supposed  to  be  In 
Egypt,  but  learning  of  a  plan  to  rob 
his  house,  he  returns  secretly  to  New 
York.  He  has  a  valuable  collection  of 
paintings;  also  a  spurious  Gainsborough. 
\l£red  Wilson,  a  notorious  picture 
crook,  plans  with  a  discharged  valet 
to  steal  a  Rembrandt,  a  Corot.  and 
other  paints  worth  while.  Wilson  has 
a  fine  taste;  he  really  loves  pictures, 
and  he  ia  a  bit  of  a  painter  himself; 
he  painted  the  Gainsborough.  Wilson 
has  taken  the  millionaire's  name  and 
won,  after  a  short  acquaintance,  the 
heart  of  a  romantic  miss,  who  had  long 
admired  at  a  distance  the  rich  Glad- 
win because  he  had  saved  a  negress 
from  drowning. 

Gladwin  in  his  own  house  receives 
a  visit  from  the  young  woman,  who  ex- 
pects to  meet  the  false  Gladwin.  She 
is  to  elope  with  the  latter,  and  he  will 
take  the  pictures  with  him.  Gladwin 
bribes  Officer  666  to  lend  him  his  uni- 
form, BO  that  he  can  catch  the  rogue 
outside,  and  save  the  girl,  whom  he 
has  loved  since  he  saw  her  eating 
grape  fruit  in  a  hotel  restaurant,  from 
Wilson,  and  also  from  the  public  press. ii 
The  police  enter  when  Wilson,  is  ati' 
work.  He  denounces  the  real  Gladwin, 
and  Is  believed,  until  a  detective  who 
knows  the  crook  enters  with  a  warrant* 
for  him.  Then  follow  many  complica- 
tions The  crook  finally  makes  his  es- 
cape In  the  uniform  of  Officer  066  with 
Gladwin's  blessing.  ' 

A  good  farce  must  be  wildly  absurd, 
and  absurdity  Is  the  dominant  note  ofj 
;his  piece.    The  love  passages  are  fool-: 


1  oiialantiy  and  otten  uproariously,  it 
IS  easy  to  think  of  the  farce  being  still 
more  amusing  than  It  was  last  night, 
for  Mr.  Abeles,  except  when  ho  was  In 
police  uniform,  was  laboriously  light, 
and  Mr.  Horne,  as  we  have  stated,  was 
not  at  ease  In  the  part  of  Barnes. 

The  feature  of  the  performance  was 
the  Wilson  6f  Mr.  Nash,  a  smooth,  cool, 
nio.<^t  planslbla  rascal,  with  an  appre- 
(lation  of  a.rt  that  was  contagious.  And 
po  quick-witted,  so  keen  In  reading 
I  nuracter,  so  resourceful!  It  Is  surely 
he  that  now  has  the  Monna  Lisa  and 
Kloats  over  it.  reciting  Pater's  rhetor- 
ical flight  as  he  gloats. 

Nc-\t   In   Importance    was    Mr.  Mc- 
Ginn's Impersonation  of  Officer  Phelan 
['■fib.      Mr.    Role    was    amusing   In    an  > 
original  way  as  Bateato.    Miss  Olsson  i 
was   a   pretty   Helen.     Mr.  Hendricks 
Pla.ved  the  detective  with  authority.  I 

PIANO  RECITAL 
BYMAXPAUER 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  MaJc  Pauer  gave  his  first  piano  re- 
cital in  Boston  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Brahms.  9ona*a  In  P  minor;  ; 
Haydn,  variations  In  F  minor;  Scar- 
latti, two  studltis  In  A  major  and  C 
major;  Weber,  Rondo  In  E  flat  .major; 
Schumann,  Kinderscenen;  Liapounoff, 
Nult  d'ete;  Rachmaninoff,  prelude  in 
Q  minor,  op.  23;  Liszt,  sonata  de 
Petraoa  No.  123,  Liszt;  B.  Koehler. 
Scherzo  in  E  flat. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Pauar 
made  his  first  appearance  here  not 
ions  ago  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  then  e.xhumed  Mendels- 
sohn's concerto  in  G  minor  and  by  his 
treatment  gave  it  the  .semblance  of  life. 

The  fine  qualities  that  thdn  character- 
ized Mr.  Pauer's  performance  were  dis- 
played yesterday.  His  technic  Is  even- 
ly developed  and  his  facility  Is  marked 
even  In  these  days  when  technic,  as 
Goethe  said  of  talent,  runs  In  the  street 
He  has  great  strength,  which  Is  unos- 
tentatiously exerted,  and  his  fortis- 
simo is  not  merely  a  orashing  noise 
He  is  master  of  dynamic  gradations. 
His  phrasing  Is  eminently  musical,  and 
although  he  la  a  pedagogue  in  the  high- 
er sense  of  the  word,  his  Interpretations 
are  not  analytical,  nor  are  they  dis- 
sections. 

With  all  these  excellent  qualities,  Mr. 
Pauer  has  not  the  gift  of  establishing 
warm  and  sympathetic  relationship  with 
the  hearer,  who  admires,  respects,  ap- 
plauds, and  yet  is  not  moved.  The  per- 
formance of  Brahms's  sonata  was 
thoughtfully  considered,  singularly  lucid; 
the  structure  and  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments were  undoubtedly  understood  and 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Pauer;  and  yet  there 
are  things  in  thi.s  .sonata  that  were  not 

:  fully  brought  out,  for  Brahms  Is  here  a 
romanticist.  The  variations  of  Hayden 
were  beautifully  played  as  far  as  clear- 
ness and  polish  were  concerned;, but  to 

j  borrow  a  term  from  a  sister  art.  there 
was  an  absence  of  "atmosphere."  The 
pieces  by  Scarlatti  again  showed  tho 

I  fluent  technio  of  Mr.  Pauer,  but  the 
Rondo  by  Weber,  old  fashioned  as  it 

j  Is,  was  without  the  "panache."  the 
chlvalric  dash  of  the  period. 

)    Thus  far  Mr.  Pauer  has  not  shown, 

[  to  any  marked  degree.  Imagination  or  an 

I  emotional  spirit. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  "The  Man 
With  Three  Wives."  operetta  by  Franz 
Lehai-.  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Hans  S.  LInne. 

Hans  Zlilei  4*),  Cecil  Lean' 

Lori  Alice  Torko 

i'ldonle  1. 1  Charlotte  Greenwood 

Wendelln  Sydney  Grant 

Colette  Sophye  Barnard 

Blanche  Marguerite  La  Plerle 

Suzelte  .....Ida  Jeanne 

Olivia  .....Laura  Hamilton 

Franz  Robert  Q.  Pitkin 

Rosa  Dorothy  Webb 

Baron  Plckford  ..Thomas  Graves 

Capt.   Adhemar  Stewart  Balrd 

Lieut.   Loriot  Donald  Buchaman 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lehar 
Is  not  strikingly  original  either  as  to 
music  or  plot.  However,  although  the 
melodic  material  is  somewhat  common- 
place, thfe  orchestration  shows  ability, 
and  at  times  distinction,  and  the  pro- 
duction, fortunately,  includes  several 
good  voices  and  a  large  and  unusually 
satisfying  orchestra.  The  more  the  pity, 
consequently,  that  the  excellent  work 
of  players  and  singers  and  Mr.  Linne's 
spirited  conducting  should  not  have  been 
expended  on  a  better  score. 

Though  the  musical  construction  of 
the  "operetta"  and  the  voices  of  the 
sinsors  may  be  discreetly  praised,  we 
should  hardy  venture  so  far  in  regard  to 
the  lines  of  the  farce— for  such  it  really 
l.s— or  the  cast  as  a  whole.  The  situa- 
tions of  the  plot  are  obvious  and  trite. 
The  lines  are  rarely  funny  and  often 
vulgar.  They  were  received  last  even- 
ing ,by  a  large  audience  with  raucous 
merriment  and  evident  enthusiasm.  The 
imprelbsion  created  by  tne  members  of 
the  c^st  who  appeared  In  the  first  act 
was  hardly  less  vulgar  than  the  lines 
they  tittered. 

Thet-e  were  two  notable  exceptions  to 
this  tllsmal  tale— Charlotte  Greenwood 
and  S'ydney  Grant  as  the  country  bride- 
grooiii  and  his  bride  were  really  amus- 
ing land  furnished  much  consolation 
for  «ie  accompanying  weariness.  Miss 


'  b\?t  lh«  /I.  ^"  ^ti^™'  perhaps 

unusulnv  f""  '  ""'^  »h«  '» 

fiamv  t^K  "^Z'"'"'^"'         avoiding  vuU 
sailty  In  her  fun  making. 

narntrH '"""rl  ,  '"troduces  Sophie 

hemar    Thlr^  ^apt.  Ad- 

a  niL  Miss  Barnard 

Mngin/  ''.^  oontralto  voice  and  her 
Ringing  of  "Rose  of  Ye.sterdav"  and 
her  dancing  with  Mr.  Balrd  were  am^g 

The  show  Is  In  many  respects  a  nleas- 
a"u^dlen:'e''^V'"  ca«t\nd  In 

week  and  .l,t    '""T"^'    between:  this 

j     COLONIAL    THEATRE— "The     l  ink  , 
Lady."     Book  and  lyrics  by  C.  M.  8. 
McLellan;  muslo  by  Ivan  Caryll.  Pro- 
I  duced  by  Klaw  &  Erlanger.  I 

Scrpolett*  Pochet  Flora  Crotble 

i;''f''"ee  Juanlla  Fletcher 

Jo'het  Charles  E.  Bird 

P^".'Vnl  William  Clltton 

Luclen  Garldel  .Tack  Henderson 

Angele  -A-j-  Alice  Dovey 

Mrnrlcp  D'Uzac  .'......i^.  .Craufurd  Kent 

Bcbo  flulngolpb  yrrU.Z.KI  Jed  Prouty 

'lain"'"-'  .Hflzel  Dawn 

 7...,..Eddl«  ilorrln 

Madnine    Dondldier  Alice  Hegenun 

riii!!ppe  Dondldier  Frank  Lnlor 

Theodore  Lebec  A.  P.  Humcrson 

l.n  rnmtpsso  de  Montanvert  Louise  Kelley 

Dr.  Miizou...  Charles  E.  Bird 

y^yayy  Viollul 

"The  Pink  Lady"  has  returned  to 
Boston.  Dlsplte  the  long  run  which  this 
production  had  here  last  year.  It  was 
received  last  night  with  the  same 
satisfaction  which  greeted  Its  Initial 
satisfaction  which  greted  its  initial 
appearance.  The  return  of  the  musical 
comedy  which  delighted  Boston  during 
Its  previous  stay  was  received  with 
the  cordiality  and  enthusiam  which  Its 
merits  deserved. 

The  story  of  the  "Pink  Lady"  is  al- 
most too  well  known  in  Boston  to  be 
gone  into  In  much  detail.  A  young 
rounder  who  is  about  to  marry  invents 
a  friend,  Dondldier,  to  account  to  his 
fiancee  for  his  neglect  of  her.  Some- 
one known  a/s  the  "Satyr"  has  been 
|frightenlng  the  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  forest  of  Compiegne.  Bene- 
vol,  a  detective,  believes  that  Dondldier 
is  the  guilty  party.  It  happens  that 
I  there  Is  a  real  person  named  Dondldier, 
wlio  is  a  harmless  old  dealer  in  antique 
furniture.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  real 
Dondldier  causes  amusing  compllca- 
'  tlons. 

j  The  musical  hits  of  the  show.  "Beau- 
tiful Lady"  and  "The  Girl  by  the  Sas- 
ikatchewan"  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
melodious  charm  and  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded. "I>onny  Did,  Donny  Didn't  ' 
ai^o  came  In  for  Its  share. 

Mies  Hazel  Dawn  Is  the  same  attrac- 
tive girl,  who  sings  in  a  clear  voice  Ir. 
an  unaffected  manner,  and  who  plays 
the  violin  in  a  way  which  delights  her 
hearers.  Miss  Dovey  still  has  her  abillt  / 
to  act  cleverly  and  sings  with  her  same 
lack  of  self-consciousness.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  respond  to  several  encores  to 
"When  1/Ove  Goes  Astraylng." 

Alica  Hegeman  is  thinner  and  more 
amusing  than  eVer. 

Mr.  Lalor  gave  an  Idea  of  true 
comedy  in  his  impersonation  of  Don- 
dldier, the  Satyr.  He  amuses  without 
resorting  to  the  burlesque. 

The  cast  is  almost  the  same  as  on 
the  play's  previous  visit  to  Boston.  The 

tj  principal  change  in  the  part  of  Bebe 
which  Jed  Prouty  last  evening  filled  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  part 
of  Ben»vol  was  taken  by  William  Clif- 
ton,  who   was  not  with  the 

}  on  its  last  visit  here. 


company 


"AIDA"  GIVEN  AT  THE 

BOSTON^qPERA  HOUSE 

Brilliant    Performance  Verdi's 

Work  Witnessed. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  -  Verdi's 
"Alda."  opera  in  four  acts.   The  cast: 

II    Re    Mlchele  Saraplorl 

AmnerU  .U     .a^  Maria  Gay 

Alda  0/M.'rr  Carmen  Mell 

Radames  ^  Giovanni  Zenafell 

Ramf's  Jose  Mardone 

-Vmonasro  Anafcsto  Ross 

"Aida"  was  presented  at  the  Bostoi 
Opera  House  last  evening.  The  perfor 
mance  was  an  unusually  brilliant  one- 
histrlonlcally  as  well  as  vocally— an< 
it  was  the  farewell  performance  of  this 
opera  for  the  current  season.  Mr.  Mor- 
anzoni  was  at  the  conductor's  desk  and 
gave  an  able  reading  or  the  score;  not 
should  a  word  of  praise  for  the  mag- 
niflcant  response  of  the  musicians  be 
omitted. 

1  The  ensembles  were  given  with  a 
I  spontaneity' and  brilliance  that  aroused 
the  audience,  and  the  Interpretations  of 
Mr.  Zenatello,  Mme.  Gay  and  Mma. 
Melis  were  individually  distinctive  fn 
their  artistic  .treatment. 

As  Radames,  Mr.  Zenatello  gave 
pleasure,  with  many  moments  of  stir- 
ring dramatic  intensity.  Here  was  the 
returning  conqueror  of  the  Ethiopians 
with  a  splendid,  an  imposing  authority; 
nor  was  his  fealty  to  his  king  at  the 
same  moment  any  less  apparent. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience. 
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CHICAGO  COMPANY ! 
AT  TOY  THEATRE! 


Little  Theatre  Company  Gives 
Enjoyable  Entertainment — 
"Anatol"  Dialogues. 

TOY  THEATRE— First  appearance  In 
Boston  of  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre 
Company.  "Anatol"  dialogues  of  Ar- 
thur Schnltzler  paraphrased  In  five 
scenes  by  Granville  Barker. 

Anatol  Itaurlce  Browne 

1.    "Aok  No  Questions."  I 

HtMa  AUco  Gerstenbers 

Max    Paul  Bartlett 

II.  "Keepsakes." 
Kmlly.i  E\alne  Hyman 

III.  "The  Fiirewcil  Siipi>er." 

Mlml  :  Margaret  Allen 

A  Walter  Maurice  Gewerti 

IV.  "A  Christmas  Preaent." 
G&brlelle  Elizabeth  Qoodrlch 

V.  "Episode." 

Blanca  Bllen  Van  Volkenburs 

The  evening  was  gratifying  In  the  ex- 
treme. It  could  not  fail  to  be.  "Anatol" 
proved  no  less  delightful  as  a  para- 
phrased dramatic  narrative  than  It  did  | 
In  the  form  of  philosophic  dialogues.  I 
It  Is  exquisite  "martdagevaux,"  all  of  It,  ' 
wlh  only  the  smallest  bit  of  morallsm 
to  give  some  semblance  of  substance  to 
the  lllusiveness.  Schnltzler  Is  a  true 
disciple  of  the  romantic  cant.  Alfred 
De  Mussel  in  his  "confessions  dun 
Enfant  (du  Slecle"  did  not  catch  the  | 
spirit  of  romantic  feminism  more  readi- 
ly. Anatol  Is  an  "homme  a  temlne/'  a 
nympholepUc  maniac,  an  effervescing  Don 
Juan,  a  Werther  turned  dlUettante.  He 
\(r>ii!(i  have  served  Rousseau  es  a  text  If 
I  I  'l  spau  had  had  no  conscience.  He  Is 
in  c|ue3t  of  tfie  dream  woman.  The  re- 
sult is  Inevitably  disastrous.  So  Schltz- 
ler  concludes.  However,  he  does  so  In 
a  manner  so  pleasins  and  with  slan- 
guage so  eplgrammatlcally  .splceful  that 
what  Is  fallacious  passes  unnoticed. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  Is  privileged  to 
apply  to  amateur  performances  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  without  reducing  its 
size.  It  may  be  done  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  women  of  the  company  are 
tiniisiially  excellent.  Certain  it  Is  that 
liii  '  are  not  falling  In  imagination  and 
without  a  liberal  quantum  of  imaglna- 
I  tioii  It  would  be  well  nigh  Inexpediept 
I  to  hazard  the  play.  In  addition  there 
was   Inst   the  proper  amount  of  sug- 

F'    i    and    insinuation    Jn  their 

\ot  unduly  effervescent  they 
I  A\  •  J r>ablysclntillating.  Mr.  Browne 

Iwaa  not  so  successful,  precisely  because 
he   was  less  imaginative,   or  at  least 
less  delicately  imaginative.  Technically 
!  he  was  pleasing. 

The  settings,  consisting  of  simple  dra- 
peries, served  to  preserve  the  Intended 
lllusiveness  of  the  episodes. 


Th«r»  are  people  who.  If 

ilot,  ml(bt  tnni  ■  prettr  p»i 
try-Tonr-dtrenfths,  like  thoae 
way  (ti<tlaiis  for  telling  people 
•trenitth  trben  they  have  i5r>pp»i 
the  slot.  la  *  way  they  have  t 
If  their  mouths,  sDd  vtopU  drqp  pennies  Ui 
bj  rnk'.tig  them  to  dinner,  snd  (ten  they  try 
their  strength  avitnst  them  and  fet  snnbbed; 
bat  this  way  Is  roondatmut  nnd  ezpenslre.  We 
want  a  to<xl  tntomatlo  aslnoBater  by  whlcii 
wo  e>n  tell  at  a  moderate  cost  how  gr«»t 
or  bow  little  of  a  fool  we  are. 


■I 


GREAT  VARIETY 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Sabotage. 

A-S  the  World  Wags: 

Can  the  revered  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
leave  his  books  and  his  bottles  long 
enough  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
word  "sabotage,"  used  recently  In  an 
article  in  The  Herald  discussing  the  ar- 
dent methods  of  the  fervent  English  suf- 
fragettes? 

At  present  my  books  of  reference  haj>- 
pen  to  be  only  the  Century  Dictionary 
and  Case's  French-English  Dictionary. 
The  former  gives  "sabotler,  a  wearer 
of  sabots  or  wooden  shoes:  hence  con- 
temptuously one  of  the  Waldenses."  It 
does  not  mention  "sabotage."  Oaso 
gives  "sabotage"  with  the  commonplace 
definition,  "making  of  wooden  shoes." 

I  have  noticed  several  times  recently 
the  use  of  "sabotage"  to  express  violence 
or  destructiveness,  and,  of  course,  In- 
ferred its  obvious  derivation  from  the 
convenience  of  the  wooden  shoes  as  a 
weapon  either  for  th  foot  or  hand.  Is  it 
a  new  word?  If  so,  how  did  it  arise? 
Or  is  it,  perhaps,  more  correctly  an  old 
word  revived?  The  reference  in  the  Cen. 
tury  Dictionary  to  "the  Waldenses"  fa- 
vors the  latter  supposition. 

I  associate  It  with  "sans-culotte-lsm." 
meaning  the  violence  of  ruffians  (.s-ana- 
culotte,  a  tatterdemalion  or  ruffian) 
who  might  have  been  any  imo  of  the 

starving  masses  of  the  French  Revola- 
tloa  period.  LUCASTA. 
Boston. 


Undall  street,  now  tttchange  place, 
Wilde's  Hotel  on  EIra  street,  before 
WasMngton  street  was  cut  through,  the 
Qnlncy  House,  three  stories  hlfti.  Brig- ! 
bani's  Concert  Hall,  Billy  Park's  on' 
Church  Green,  at  ths  Junction  of  Sum- 
mar  and  Bedford  itreeta,  before  he 
opened  his  hotel  In  Csntral  court,  where' 
Jordan  Marsh  Company  now  Is.  The 
Bell-ln-Hand  located  Itself  in  WilTlama 
court  in  the  latter  part  of  the  civil  war. 
And  it  was  the  CornhlU  Coffee  House, 
not  the  Bell-ln-Hand,  that  was  in  Con- 
gress square.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  T  could  tell  about  50  years  ago  In 
an  Interview.  OLD-TIMER. 
Alls  ton. 


"  is  week's  B.  F.   Keith's  bill  cer- 
iv  possesses  variety  in  full  measure,! 
Eddie    Leonard,    the  converted 
race  minstrel;  Johnny  Bunny,  the| 
man  of  the  movies,  and  the  Aus- 
in  woodchoopers  sharing  the  best 
ii.ns  upon  the  program.    And  along 
si>  three  star  acts  go  several 
Uly  good,  while  the  talking- 
lures  have  been  retained  for 
^Ull  III')'. her  week  and,  apparently,  have 

lost  none  of  their  interest.  Yesterday's 
audiences  were  both  of  the  full  house 
variety,  as  has  been  the  case  at  nearly 
every  performance  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
since  the  "talkies,"  the  kinetophone, 
were  first  introduced  in  this  city  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago. 

When  John  Bunny  appeared  upon  the 
stage  it  really  seemed  as  though,  in  the 
course  of  human  progress,  the  figures 
to  which  so  many  had  become  accus- 
tomed through  faithful  attendance  upon 
the  "movies"  had  actually  come  to  life. 
It  is  said  that  ix\  the  last  two  years 
over  3,000.000  pictures  of  Mr.  Bunny 
have  been  made,  and,  although  it  was 
the  first  time  ho  had  appeared  upon 
the  vaudeville  stage  at  B.  F.  Keith's, 
he  wap  welcomed  like  an  old  friend. 

Eddie  Leonard  long  ago  established  a 
lasting  reputation  for  himself.   A  short 
'fime  ago  he  put  away  the  burnt  cork 
Vnd  has  since  been  appearing  white 
along  with  Mabel  Russell. 
Bedford  and  Winchester,  who  have 
recently   returned   from   a  world- 
ituur,  appear  in  their  old  burlesque, 
k'ng  sketch. 

\u:'li  iiian  Woodchoppers,  Messrs. 
■  MacLaren,  have  previously' 
;.;,!on,    but    the    speed  with, 
they    saw    through    and  chop 
tremendous    60-inch    logs  of 
l:an  forests  is  none  the  less  In-I 

tiff:  many  other  capital  Jir';^. 


From  the  Dictionaries. 

The  word  "sabotage"  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Waldenses  or  "sans-culotte." 
It  is  a  comparatiyely  recent  word  and 
is  used  to  denote  an  act  of  malicious 
destruction.  For  Instance,  during  a  rail- 
way strike  in  France  rails  were  torn  up 
and  other  injury  was  done  to  railway 
property,  to  annoy  the  company  and  ta 
Inconvenience  passengers.  This  was 
"sabotage."  An  anarchist  in  Parl.-i.  who 
was  incidentally  a  plumber,  called  to 
repair  water  pipes,  oontrived  to  arrange 
It  BO  that  they  burst  shortly  after  he 
left  the  house.   This  was  "sabotage." 

The  word  Is  probably  derived  from  the 
verb  "saboter,"  which  first  meant  to 
make  a  noise  with  one's  sabots  or  wood- 
en shoes,  or  to  move  clumsily,  and  later 
to  work  quickly  and  badly  on  a  Job, 
"saboter  de  I'ouvrage,"  or,  as.  we  say, 
"to  scamp  a  Job." 

"Sabot"  In  coloquial  speech  and  slang 
has  several  meanings:  a  poor  fiddle,  a 
poor  billiard  table,  a  man  who  likes  to 
sleep,  a  boat  (thieves'  slang),  a  kind  of 
spinning  top. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  the 
first  meaning  of  "sabot"  was  "a  top, 
glgg  or  nun  to  whip  or  play  with";  then 
"a  pattin  or  slipper  of  wood,"  "also  a 
horse's  hoof,"  and  "saboter"  meant  '  to 
play  at  top,  or  to  whip  a  top." 

Mason  L.  Weems,  clergyman  and 
travelling  book  agent,  in  his  fanta.';tlcal 
life  of  Gen.  Oeorge  Washington  (ISOO) 
spoke  of  "The  sabot  or  wooden-shoed 
nation,  the  French." 


Votes  for  Women. 

The  reference  of  "Lucastb"  to  s\iffra- 
gettes  reminds  us  of  re<-ent  Incidents 
In  London.  A  Jeweler  in  the  Tottenham 
court  road  put  this  notice  on  his  win- 
dows: "Ladles,  you  should  have  the  vote 
if  It  were  in  our  power  to  grant.  Please 
don't  eniaah  these  windows;  tliey  are 
not  insured." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  relates  the  sad 
experience  of  an  official  in  a  tramcar. 
A  young  woman  seated  opposite  sudden- 
ly gave  him  a  violent  kick  in  the  shin. 
Asked  to  explain  her  conduct  she  an- 
.xwered;  'Tm-  a  Suffragette."  Stie  was 
promptly  ejected  from  the  ctir.  ahrlek'.nc 
"Votes  for  Women." 


A  Pleasant  Day's  Journey. 

.^s  the  World  Wags:  I 
Mr.  Halllday  Wilherspoon  referred  (o| 
the  Bell-ln-Hand  as  once  located  nf  th» 
corner  of  Devonshire  and  Milk  streets. 
As  an  old-timer  I  would  say  that  in 
1851,  when  the  Minot's  Ledge  lighthouse 
was  blown  down,  the  Bell-ln-Hand  was 
located  on  Hawley  street,  next  door  to 
the  Perkins  Ale  House.  The  Stackpols 
House  was  on  the  comer  of  Devonshire 
and  Milk  streets.  Opposite  Devonshire 
street  was  Theatre  alley,  running 
to  Franklin  street.  Other  alehouses 
were  located  along  the  alley,  such  as 
the  Blue  Bonnet,  Bill  Evans.  Alehouses 
were  located  on  Morton  place,  now  a 
part  of  Arch  street,  and  Sewall  plane 
opposite,  both  places  running  from  Milk 
street.  In  Morton  place  was  The  Shades; 
Ben  Franklin  and  another  one  were  In 
Sewall  place.   I>et  us  enumerate. 

Beginning  at  Host  Parson's  Beanery 
at  the  Junction  of  l7nlon  street  and  Hay- 
market  square:  the  Green  Dragon  on 
Union  street,  the  Hanoock  Tavern  on 
Com  court,  the  Bite  Tavern  on  Faneull 
Hall  square,  Hayes  Hotel  in  Flagg  alley, 
now  Change  avenue,  Dooley's  Hotel  on 


Mother  country  first  meaift  a  cotmtry 
In  relation  to  Its  colonies.  Later  It  wsp 
'a  term  for  one's  native  country. 

Germany  is  often  called,  as  is  Eng- 
land, "the  mother,"  and  in  art  Is  repre- 
sented usually  as  a  herolo  woman,  as 
are  France,  England,  Italy,  the  United 
States. 


!  I 


Happy  the  days  when  I  Torked  away. 

In  my  usual  line  In  the  prigslac  l>>y> 
Making  from  this,  and  that,  aBd  t'other, 

A  tld.T  llTlnff  without  any  bother: 
Wtaen  my  little  crib  wna  stored  with  awag. 

And  my  cly  »a»  a  Tell-Uncd" money  bag. 
Jolly  vas  I,  for  I  feared  no  erlj, 

Fnnkod  at  naught,  and  pitched  care  to  the 
devil. 

In  Days  of  Vagrancy. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  afraid  you  have  me  on  this  dress 
suit  burglar  thing.  Unfortunately  In  the 
days  of  my  vagrancy  I  was  in  no  sense 
a  student  but  rather  a  practitioner,  and 
waa  too  busy  rustling  my  punk  and 
plaster  to  devote  any  time  to  sociologi- 
cal theory  or  to  the  taking  of  notes. 
The  passing  of  the  years  I  find  has  wiped 
out  my  vocabulary  to  a  large  extent. 
At  Its  best  or  worst  my  contact  with  the 
criminal  specialist  was  superficial  In 
that  I  always  disliked  the  big  cities  and! 
kept  ax^■ay  from  them.  Almost  any  young 
reporter  on  a  metropolitan  paper  gets  to 
know  more  of  the  criminal  classes  than 
does  the  hobo.  Of  course  yeggmen  ere 
always  on  the  tramp,  but  every  sterte- 
bum  and  gay-cat  from  Maine  to  'Frisco 
tries  to  make  you  think  he  Is  a  John, 
when  nine-tenths  of  them  don't  know 
soup  from  soothing  syrup.  Every  hobo 
is  a  potential  strong-arm  man  and  nat- 
urally there  are  a  lot  of  pickpockets, 
drag-workers  and  the  like  floating  round 
in  trampdom,  but  yoa  don't  get  clorfe 
enough  to  them  to  study  them  unless 
you  get  In  Jail  or  Into  the  cities.  The 
only  time  I  was  evei  in  New  York  until 
comparatively  recently  was  one  fall  I 
about  20  years  ago.  My  sidekicker  was  | 
a  Staten  Island  boy  and  we  came  down 
from  the  hop  fields  of  up-state  along  In 
September  For  about  a  month  we 
roomed  on  the  Brooklyn  water  front  in 
an  old  boiler  with  a  piece  of  carpet  for 
a  blanket.  The  boys  on  the  way  to 
school  used  to  heave  itones  at  our  re- 
treat.  That  was  our  alarm  clock. 

At  that  time  I  remember  there  were 
a  good  many  can  vags,  the  lowest  type 
of  begging  thieves,  dirty  and  ragged  as 
no  self-respecting  tramp  or  beggar  ever ' 
lets  himself  get.  They  made  a  practice 
of  stealing  coats  from  workmen  and 
teamsters  and  were  called  coat  thieves 
or  coat  "boosters,"  but  I  can't  recall 
that  there  was  any  qualification  of 
"greasy."  „^  ,, 

I  had  supposed  that  a  dress  sun 
burglar"— the  term  is  frequently  used  in 
the  papers— was  the  type  of  gentleman 
cracksman  made  famous  by  the  late 
Baffles  I  knew  a  housebreaker  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  right  here  in  Boston] 
who  hired  a  dress  suit  and  went  to  a 
reception  given  by  the  Governor— Curtis 
Guild— not  In  a  professional  capacity, 
but  as  a  guest.  My  acquaintance  was 
hardly  a  gentleman  burglar,  but  rather 
a  roughneck.  He  had  his  picture  taken 
In  the  suit  the  next  day. 

HALLIDAT  WITHERSPOON. 
Dorchester,  March  8.  1 
Small  Clothes  in  Boston. 
As  the  World  Wags:  i 

In  The  Herald  of  Tuesday,  March  4, 
under  "Of  the  Old  School,"  small  clothes 
'  are  mentioned.    I  have  always  under- 
'  stood   that  my  grandfather,   the  Rev. 
'.William  Jenks,  D.  D.,  was  one  of  the 
last  persons  who  wore  small  clothes  In 
I  Boston.      Dr.    Peabody,    in  "Harvard 
I  Graduates  'WTtom  I  Have  Known,"  under 
i  William  .7enks  says:  "His  costume''  •  • 
in  the  most  elegant  style  of  the  genera- 
tion  that   was  fast   dlappearlng,  with 
small  clothes,  knee  and  shoe  buckles  and 
silk  stockings  when  the  weather  did  not 
demand  instead  the  finest  of  worsted." 
Bedford,  March  6.  S.  M.  S. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

"In.  this  den  the  villain  remained  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  during  this  time 
seemed  to  enjoy  himself  as  if  he  had 
never  committed  a  murder.  He  dr.  ^-s  ■-) 
expen.slvely— generally  wore  a  whit 
of  the  best  English  quality,  silk  si.  <  1, 
Ings,  white  trousers,  and  his  hair,  whicli 
was  very  black,  profuse,  long  and  nat- 
urally* curled,  was  much  In  the  style  of 
a  London  preacher  of  prophetic  and 
antl-poetio  notoriety.  He  was  deeply 
browned  with  the  «un,  and  had  an  air 
and  gait  expressive  of  his  bold,  enter- 
prising and  desperate  mind.  Indeed, 
when  I  saw  him  in  his  cell  af-his  trial, 
although  his  frame  was  attenuated  al- 
most to  a  skeleton,  the  color  of  his  face 
a  pale  yellow,  his  eyes  sunken,  and  his 
hair  closely  shorn,  he  still  exhibited 
strong  traces  of  what  he  had  been,  still 
retained  his  erect  and  fearless  carriage, 
bis  quick,  fiery  and  malevolent  eye,  his 
hurried  and  concise  speech,  and  his 
close  and  pertinent  style  of  remark." 

Gabriel  Schilling's  Flueht'  Seen 
for  First  Time  in  Boston 


at  Shubert. 


"He"  and  "She"  Again. 

As  the  M''orld  Wags: 

Tour  observations  with  respect  to  gen^ 
der  In  a  recent  Issue  of  The  Herald  led 
a  Lowell  high  school  girl  to  inquire  why 
one  speaks  of  England  as  the  mother 
country  and  Germany  as  the  fatherland, 
the  one  as  feminine  and  the  other  as 
masculine.  Can  you  enlighten  her  and 
"bilge  a  READER. 
\    Lowell,  March  8.  -  . 

'   The  fatherland  is  the  land  of  one  s 
birth,  one's  own  country,  and  In  cen- 
turies gone  by  English  authors  spoke  of 
England  as  their  fatherland.  Father- 
land also  m^ant  the  land  ofone's  '^^^f;- 
era,  the  mother  country.    Thus  Wash- 
ington   Irving   In   "Braoebrldge  Hall 
spoke  of  "the  ancient  a"d  genuine  char- 
acteristics of  my  ^^^^l^l^"^-  ' 
"fatherland"  tg  chiefly  "«»<*„*° 
the    Dutch    or    O*'-"*"  J 
"vaterland."  Sir  WilUam  Temple  Iti  1673-^ 
observed  that  the  Dutch  "Instead  of  our^ 
country,  say  our  fatherland. 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— "Gabriel  Schil- 
ling's Flucht,"  a  play  in  five  acts  by 
Gerhart  Hauptmann.  First  performance 
In  Boston.  Performed  by  the  Irvlns 
Plaqe  Theatre  company  of  New  York. 

QabrlPl  schilling  Ru^-  P^''"''?' 

Eveline  Marie  Huhrkf^ 

Professor  Maeurer  Oit.  .vrK,.i 

Lucie  Hell  Annie  1!  "-r 

Hanna  Ellas  J*"'"  ', 

Fraeuleln  M.a.1akln  Rose.  I-"^'  ' 

Doktor  Raamussen  Helnilth  Marlow 

"The  Flight  of  Gabriel  Schilling," 
written  In  1906,  which  was  ptrformed 
Monday  afternoon,  is  another  contribu- 
tion to  the  series  of  pathological  studleJi 
delighted  in  by  modern  dramatists  of 
the  realistic  school,  and,  doubtless,  If 
at  least  one  such  piece  were  not  In- 
cluded In  his  complete  works,  no  play- 
wright of  today  would  be  fully  satis- 
fted.  The  present  play  is  neither  hu- 
morous, poetic  nor  symbolical,  and  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  its  authorship  is 
connected  with  the  writer  of  "Hannele" 
or  "The  Sunken  Bell."  A  vividly  real- 
istic picture  of  sordid  conditions,  "Ga- 
briel Schilling's  Flight"  is  a  wordy 
dissertation  on  the  theme  that  woman 
not  man  is  the  pursuer. 

Gabriel  Schilling,  a  painter  of  Berlin, 
Is  wearied  of  a  too  irregular  eilstenee. 
j  He  is  unhappy  at  home,  for  his  wife, 
a  frowsy  and  complaining  house- 
mother, whose  highest  ambitions  do  not 
I  exceed  dinner  at  the  fijst  table  In  the 
table  d'hote,  has  little  understanding 
of  his  aesthetic  Ideals,  but  rails  at  him 
and  his  inability  to  provide  for  her. 
He  Is  wea-led,  too,  of  life  with  Hanna 
Ellas,  who  fascinates  him,  but  slowly 
saps  his  vitality. 

A  nervous  wrTOk  and  resolved  to  be 
free.  Schilling  Joins  his  friend  Maeurer, 
a  sculptor  and.  Incidentally,  a  colossal 
bore,  who  is  summering  with  Lucie  Hell, 
a  kindred  spirit,  on  a  lonely  Island  in 
the  Baltic  sea.    Here  the  painter  hopes 
to  regain  mental  composure,  but  he  Is 
not  to  escape  so  easily.    Hanna  follows 
him,  accompanied  by  a  young  Russian 
girl.    She  cannot  Itve  without  him.  Her 
touch  Is  magic,  and  after  a  pathetic 
scene  in  which  Schilling  attempts  to 
send  her  away  her  ascendency  is  once 
more  established.     Life  on   the  island 
continues,  but  Hanna  longs  to  leave,  to 
have  the  painter  more  completely  under 
her  control.     Even  the  amiable  Lucia 
has    her    troubles,    for    the  amorous 
Maeurer  has  turned  his  attentions  to  ' 
the  little  Russian  girl.    Schilling's  shat- 
tered nei-ves  give  way  completely.  A 
friendly  doctor  Journeys  to  the  Island, 
i  bringing  with   him  Eveline,   the  wife, 
I  who  Is  confronted  by  Hanna  as  she  at- 
tempts to  enter  the  sick-room,  ^oth 
women  accuse  each  other  freely,  while 
the  sick  man,  maddened  by  the  fracas, 
falls   sobbing   into    the   doctor's  arms 
begging  for  poison.    But  there  Is  an- 
other way,  and  the  next  day  Schilling, 
escaping   from   watchful   eyes,  throws 
himself  Into  the  sea. 

None  of  the  characters  awaken  inter- 
est and  more  than  a  passing  sympathy. 
The  city  folk  are  sharply  contrasted 
.with  the  hale  and  harty  inhabitants 
of  the  Island,  but  their  appearance  on, 
the  stage  does  not  improve  the  drama. 
The  acilng  as  a  whole  was  irreproach- 
able. Mr.  Christians,  as  Schilling,  gave 
a  strongly  defined  and  finished  pei> 
formance,  a  performance  remarkable  for 
■  Its  tragic  force  and  not  unlike  Mr.  Orle- 
nefTs  admirable  Impersonation  of  Os- 
'  vald  Alorlng  In  "Ghosts."  The  acute 
mental  agony  of  the  man  was  exposed 
with  the  utmost  skill  as  was  his  at- 
tempt to  regain  himself,  and  his  utter 
helplessness  before  the  potent  charm 
of  the  woman  who  had  ruined  him. 

Miss  Brandt  was  successful  In  sug- 
gesting Hanna's  personal  fsf.  li'ntL.n. 
and  the  part  requires  little  1  ' 
Bulirke  as  Eveline  was  appi  ■  i  >  ..  1  ■  >' 
quarrelsome  and  wrangled  coarsely.  Mr. 
Stoeclcel  played  the  part  of  the  mooning 


'«>  leaat  obi  i 
Lucie  i 

-3  Rub  F.-.-.-tpi  wl,.       ,,,„  wonmn- 
^aa  and  unattected  sln  pllclty. 
here  waa  a  large  uii  1  enthuslaatle 
auJlence. 

PIANO  RECITAL  ict^- 
BY  FRANCIS  SNOW 

Francis  Snow,  pianist,  eave  a  recital 
last  evening  In  Stelnert  Hall.  The  pro- 
pram  was  as  follows:  Mendelssohn, 
Variation  Berleuse.  op.  64;  Schubert,  Im- 
promptu In  C-mlnor;  Brhams,  Rhapsodla 
In  B-mlnor;  Chopin.  Prelude  In  B-ftat 
major,  Nocturne  In  C-mlnor.  Fantasle  In 
F-mlnor;  Paderewskl,  Cracovlenne  Fan- 
taetlque;  Liszt,  Etude  In  D-flat  major, 
La  Campanella. 

Mr.  Snow  Is  a  younff  man  of  Indisputa- 
ble talent  and  creditable  attainment. 
Last  evening  he  displayed  an  agreeable 
tone,  muslclanly  phrasing  and  a  re- 
spectable technic.  He  Is  fortunate  In 
possessing  poise,  without  which  he 
might  easily  be  Inclined  to  abuse  his 
strength;  nor  was  ho  so  wholly  ab- 
sorbed In  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
hia  task  as  to  be  oblivious  to  musical 
Interpretation.  At  times  his  playing  suf- 
fered from  rigidity,  he  was  not  always 
rhythmically  secure  and  his  pedalling 
was  sometimes  blurred;  but,  as  a  whole, 
his  performance  was  marked  by  more 
originality  than  that  of  the  average 
student,  fresh  from  study.  In  Chopin's 
Fantasle,  as  In  the  Campanella,  there 
was  not  enough  regard  for  continuity, 
while  dissected  portions  of  both  pieces 
stood  out  too  boldly  In  relief.  Mr.  Snow, 
however,  shows  decided  promise.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  him  at 
some  later  time,  when  his  talent  has 
matured. 

A  friendly  audience  of  fair  size  was 
irarmly  appreclatlve*of  the  pianist. 


Of  which  opinion  In  CMsas:  "The  most  proBt- 
aWe  diet  for  Min,"  saltb  he.  "Is  simple; 
mnltlpllclty  of  ta«t«8  Is  pestiferous;  nnd  all 
ipto'd  meats  are  improQtable,  for  bvto  causes: 
BecaoM  mor«  Is  comum'd  because  of  Sweet- 
f.tra,  and  less  concocted  than  ought  to  be." 
ITherfrforc  many  grave  and  wise  men  hare 
utterly  condemned  this  Indulging  to  the  Ap- 
petite, as  most  pernicious. 

Unpalatable  White  Horses. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  the  flesh  of  white  horses  was 
found  unpalatable  by  the  besieged  Par- 
isians seems  probable.  White  horses 
were  cursed  more  solemnly  than  if  by 
"tell,  book,  and  candle"  since  not  a 
Iriere  parish  priest  but  the  Supreme 
Ptontift  Gregory  in.  (731-741)  banned 
eating  horseflesh  as  a  former  sacra- 
tttental  rite  of  the  conquered  and  "con- 
verted" Saxons;  these,  as  have  many 
other  nations,  had  held  the  white  horses 
In  special  honor.  The  flesh,  after  sac- 
rifice, was  divided  among  the  Saxon 
worshippers  and  their  hankering  after 
tlie  "fleshpots  of  Egypt"  was  the  cause 
of  the  Papal  Bull  which  has  continued 
In  force  to  our  day,  the  objection  to 
horseflesh  being  not  gustatory  but  theo- 
loerical.  The  Saxon  white  horse  appears 
today  on  the  arms  of  Hanover,  and  on 
the  southern  hillsides  of  England,  the 
Hen  gist  and  Horsa  (both  names  for 
"horse"),  whom  we  learned  as  leaders 
of  the  Saxon  Invaders,  being  probably 
from  the  white  horse  on  their  banners. 

A  curious  parallel  is  that  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  for  Instance,  find  the  flesh 
of  whites  bitter,  as  being  not  of  men 
but  of  embodied  ghosts,  who  thus  re- 
veal their  true  nature.  When  we  relied 
on  reports  of  sailors  and  missionaries, 
cannibalism  was  Incomprehensible,  but 
now  that  we  are  getting  more  sympa- 
thetic and  truthful  statements  It  be- 
comes evident  that  In  large  percentage 
of  cases,  at  least,  man-eating  was  not 
to  enjoy  "long  pig,"  but  was  a  religious 
rite.  The  whole  matter,  however,  can- 
not be  further  discussed,  religious  mat- 
ters being  here  taboo. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston,  March  7. 


1  nation,  eat- 
"Icier  of  tha 
'••  III  ill  Kngland,  from 
1315  to  1317,  there  was  a  screat  dearth, 
"and  the  poure  peopl..  stnl  children  an<J 
eten  them,"  and  In  Jlerry  England  ot 
the  17th  century  It  was  popularly  be- 
Uved  that  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  use* 
to  eat  children. 

An  Australian  artist  In  Parle  onc« 
told  us  that  his  uncle  In  a  boat  at  8s» 
was  forced  with  others  to  eat  humaj» 
flesh  and  It  tasted  much  like  younri 
pig. 


The  Tonga  Islands. 

This  reminds  us  of  versions  of  "Th« 
King  of  the  Cannibal  I.slands"  that  hav« 
been  sent  to  us  by  indefatigable  and 
valued  correspondents. 

"G.  W.  S."  writes  that  these  llnea 
were  sung  to  him  by  his  mother  In  hi* 
very  young  days: 
My  bride  was  fair  as  fair  could  be, 
We  spent  our  day  In  great  barmo-aee. 
At  length  the  King  grew  Jealous  of  m* 
All  in  the  Tonga  Islands. 

He  said  he'd  cut  me  up  lllte  nork 
And  eat  me  without  knife  or  fork, 
Sa.vs  I  to  myself— that's  pretty  work. 
So  off  my  body  I'd  better  walk 
WItli  my  Hougy  Tongy  Hokey  Pokey, 
All  In  the  Tonga  Islands. 

"Harvard  '79"  sends  these  lines  as  th4 
second  and  third  verses: 
The  King  he  made  a  chief  of  ma. 
And  called  me  Roachee-Koachee-Kce 
Soon  we  got  thicJ:  as  thick  could  be. 
And  every  night  drank  strong  b-o-h-e-«, 
.Says  ie,  "Will  you  !>e  my  r.)n-ln-law 
And  .  marry  the  Princess  Waih-da-suro?^ 
^"ays  I,  "Your  majesty,  hold  your  Jaw, 
For  I  will  accept  the  princess'  paw." 

OHOaos. 

Honga  Tones,  hokee-pokee, 
HIngery,  chlngery,  hokee,  ,<imok<>e. 
Honga  Tonga,  hokee,  poUeo, 
The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Island."!. 

A  mat  she  wore  for  a  petticoat. 

A  string  of  scalps  about  her  throat. 

For  she'd  killed  many  a  chief  of  note 

Axid  did  upon  her  battles  dote. 

She  greased  herself  with  cocoa  lie 

(.4s  you'd  perceive  at  half  a  mile), 

She  tiled  her  teeth— and  when  she'd  smile 

She  minded  you  of  a  crocodile. 
The  only  version  we  remember  begani 

O  baro  you  heard  the  news  of  late. 

And  if  you've  not  It's  In  my  pate. 

About  a  mighty  potentate. 

The  King  of  the  CannJbal  Islands. 
The  narrator  descrlhed  the  passion  c4 

the  King  for  cold  raw  cler^-ymen,  ho^ 

he  never  ate  less  at  a  meal  than  foup, 

and  there  were  these  memorable  linesl 
Woman  pudding  and  baby  sauce, 
And  little  boy-pie  for  second  course 
He  ate  them  all  with)ut  remorse 
Tho  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
The  chorus  hegan: 

Hol;y,  poky,  winkee,  Avum. 
And  there  were  Rabelaisian  variants 

of  this  chorus. 
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Notes  on  Cannlbatlsm. 

Cannibalism  was  undoubtedly  a  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  New  Zealandera. 
They  ate  only  their  enemies,  and 
thought  If  a  man  was  eaten  by  the 
enemy  his  soul  went  to  a  perpetual  Are; 
If  the  body  was  rescued  it  ascended  to 
the  gods. 

Many  nations  believed  that  eating  th* 
body  of  a  foe  endowed  the  eaters  with 
tl'.a  valor  and  strength  of  the  dead. 
Others  ate  the  bodies  of  parents  aA  an 
ei;t  of  respect  and  veneration. 

All  the  tribes  on  the  gulf  of  Carpen-  j 
larla  cat  their  dead.    Among  the  Bln- 
blnga  tribe  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  j 
cut  up  and  eaten,  "not  by  men  of  the  i 
Fame  tribal  sul>-clas3  as  the  deceased, 
but  by  men  belonging  to  the  sub-class 
which  compose  the  other  intermarrying 
half  ot  th*  tribe."    It  waa  said  by 

Porphyry  that  tiie  jiigyptlans  and  Phoe- 
nicians would  rather  partake  of  human 
flesh  than  that  of  a  cow.  Natives  ot 
v.  estern  Africa  are  convinced  that  white 
men  are  cannibals  and  always  cboos* 
black  men  for  food  in  preference  to  any 
othpr. 


BOSTON     OPERA  HOUSE 
Saens's  "Samson  et  DalUa." 

Dallla  ..Mme.  MMila  Gay 

Samson  Giovanni  Zenatelio 

Lo  (irand  Prctre  -lean  Riddcz 

Abimelech  Jose  Mardones 

Uh  Vipillard  Hebrcn  Edward  Lankow 

Un  .Vicssager  I'blllstin  P.  SaUiaigue 

ITomicr  PliUistiu  .Ernesto  Giaecone 

Dcuxleme  phillstin  U.  Chasscrlaux 

With  only  slight  variations  from  the 
cast  that  presented  it  at  the  opening 
of  the  opera  season  of  1911-1912,  Saint- 
Saens's  great  cantata-opera  of  "Sam- 
■son  et  Dellla"  was  given  last  night  for 
the  first  time  this  season  before  a 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  house.  The 
most  notable  change  was  in  the  part  of 
I  the  high  priest,  which  was  taken  by 
'jean  RIddez  in  place  of  Mr.  Gllly. 
Throughout  the  opera  Mr.  Zenatelio 
sang  and  acted  with  tragic  intensity, 
but  was  showing  the  strain  of  a  long 
iahd  arduous  season,  and  the  somewhat 
nasal  and  "pleurade"  quality  of  his 
fine  voice  was  more  marked  than  usual. 
Mme.  Gay  sang  the  exacting  and  varied 
role  ot  the  Philistine  siren  with  a 
charm  and  richness  of  tone  that  called 
for  enthusiastic  applause  at  every  cur- 
tain. Her  diction  was  clear  and  un- 
forced in  the  most  "mezza  voce"  pas- 
Bages,  and  easily  dominated  the  orches- 
tra in  the  tremendous  accompaniment 
that  comes  at  the  close  of  the  second 
act.  Commendable  restraint  also 
marked  her  treatment  of  the  amorous 
by-play  that  goes  with  "Mon  coeur 
.s'ouvre  a  ta  voix." 

Jean  RIddez  sang  the  part  of  the  high 
priest,  in  which  the  cantata  character 
of  the  opera  is  most  marked,  robustly 
aoil  with  dignity,  and  Mr.  Lankow's 
wonderful  bass  voice  was  beard  to  great 
advantage  In  the  serene  role  of  the  aged 
Hebrew  who  tries  to  warn  the  head- 
strong hero  of  Gaza  of  his  danger.  The 
chorus  was  noticeably  good  throughout. 

The  splendor  of  the  elaborate  mount- 
ing and  atmospherical  effects  again 
called  forth  warm  praise,  and  Miss  Galli 
danced  cleverly  and  tiramaitically  as  the 
Itader  of  a  somewhat  Incoherent  ballet. 


Or.  Von  Mach  Tells  Drama 
League  About  "Gabriel 
Schilling's  F^lucht." 

1   /c  .  Cv>- 

Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach  addressed  the 
Drama  League  (of  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Its  fifth  meeting  of  the 
season,  held  In  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall.  Prof. 
Baker,  president  of  the  league,  intro- 
duced the  speaker.  There  was  a  large 
attendance. 

Dr.  von  Mach'a  subject  was  "Oerhardt 
Hauptmann  and  Hl.s  Recent  Play,  'Ga- 
;  l  iiel  ,Schllllng's  Flucht.'  "  Owing  to  the 
expedltiousne.ss  of  the  Boston  Deutsche 
Ge-scllschaf t,  this  play  by  the  eminent 
German  dramatist  was  produced  here 
last  Monday  afternoon.  The  drama  was 
critically  reviewed,  and  in  some  cases 
severely  dealt  with. 

Dr.  von  Mach,  an  accomplished  speak- 
er, approached  his  subject  sympathetic- 
ally, and  even  with  reverence.     He  ex- 
plained that  the  play  was  In  reality  an 
expre8.slon   of   the   author's  sentiments 
during  a  crisis  of  his  life,  when,  in  1906, 
his  marital  happiness  and  that  of  his 
brother,  Karl,  was  suddenly  shattered. 
Indeed,  so  intimately  did  the  playwright  I 
look  upon  this  work  that  lie  at  first  re-  i 
fused  to  hive  It  published,  and  it  was  j 
only    at    the    reiterated    Instances  of 
friends  that  this  was  eventually  brought 
about. 

"Schilling's  longing  for  purity,  air, 
freedom,"  said  Dr.  von  Mach,  "Is  the 
keynote  of  the  play." 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  consider 
in  detail  the  characters  and  plot  of  the 
drama. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Sullivan  of  the  Boston  Bar,  the  author 
of  "Criminal  .Slang,"  and  many  artlcl<S3 
about  criminals  contributed  to  periodi- 
cals, for  the  following  interesting  notes: 

A  convict  at  Sing  Sing  has  written 
a  critical  review  ot  all  the  prison  litera- 
ture read  by  him.  The  review  is  In- 
tended to  be  a  guide  to  the  other  con- 
vict readers,  and  is  In  the  Sing- Sing 
library  under  the  title  of  "My  Views  on 
Books."  The  author,  who  wrote  In  the 
prison  vernacular,  is  Sing  Sing  No. 
57,709.  The  preface  of  the  volume  runs 
as  follows:  "The  author  offers  n^  apol- 
og.v  for  what  follows,  which  perhaps 
will  illustrate  to  what  Stygian  depths 
the  Englisli  language  may  descend.  Un- 
like many  book-reviewers,  he  refers 
only  to  works  which  he  has  read.  Every 
hook  mentioned  is  in  the  library  at  Sing 
Sing  (bearing  the  number  given  after 
It),  and  may  probably  also  be  found  at 
Auburn  and  Clinton." 
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Balzac  in  Sing  Sing. 

This  convict  holds  Balzac  in  high 
esteem.  He  thus  praises  "Cesar  Birot- 
teau":  "Swell  goods.  Balzac  is  all 
to  the'  mustard  when  it  comes  to  giving 
us  a  line  on  the  doings  in  Giddyburg." 

Here  Is  his  "appreciation"  of  "Pere 
Goriot":  "The  Balzac  Stable  has  noth- 
ing but  winners.  This  one  is  about  an 
old  frog  eater  who,  while  taking  life 
easy,  was  bled  from  the  paiior  to  the 
garret  by  a  couple  of  flashy  dames  that 
belonged  to  the  family.  Give  this  pne 
the  glad  hand." 

The  reviewer  enjoyed  "Cousin  Pons": 
"Cast  your  glims  over  this:  two  old 
gTjys  In  this  that  are  classy.  It's  an 
up-to-the-minute  scoop  that  Balzac  is 
in  a  class  by  himself." 


Cervantes  and  Corelli. 

Sing  Sing  No. 67^709  read  "Don  Quixote, "j 
"out  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the 
edition. 

"This  one  grabs  the  cake.  Cervantes 
won  by  a  mile  when  he  entered  the  Don 
In  the  Literary  Handicap.  About  an  old 
puy  with  a  screw  looosc-  who  went  out 
to  rescue  distressed  damsels  'When 
l-rnlghthood  wasn't  In  flower.'  The  geezer 
that  'went  with  him  was  a  'fall-guy'  for 
fair." 

Mr.  Sullivan  quotes  criticisms  of  Marie 
Corelli. 

,  "Wormwood":  "This  is  a  Ltrong  yarn 
of  a  booze-flghter  with  an  absinthe  yen- 
yen.  He  certainly  was  the  original  ter- 
"lible  exanple  Get  next  to  this  live 
I  wire:  it'll  do  you  good." 
!  "Thelma":  "Marie  takes  the  candy. 
It  is  a  sure  tiling  you'll  like  this  one. 

"The  Romance  of  Two  Worlds"  :  "This 
one  is  a  pipe  dream  of  this  world  and 
the  one  to  come,  ,--s  Marie  sees  'It.  You 
can  scratch  this  entry  if  you  want  to." 

Mr.  Sullivan  adds:  "Other  winners  In 
the  Corelli  stable  aie  'Vendetta'  (No. 
546),  'The  Sorrows  of  Satan'  (No.  951) 
and  'Ardath'  (No.  548).  Alphon.se  Dau- 
det.  Hall  Caine,  Ale.iandre  Dumas.  Oli- 
ver Gold.smlth,  RIdei  Hagsard.  W.  D. 
Howells,  W.  W.  Jacobs.  Charles  , Kings- 
ley,  and  fi  heap  of  others  comu  In  for  the. 


most  Irreverent  criticism  imaginable,  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  skill  displayed 
by  the  critic." 


On  the  Boat, 


.4  s 


e  World  Wagf. ; 
J.  D.  K.  asks,  "Who  remembers  the 
cider-brandy  and  molasses  of  the  six- 
lies'." 

I Please,  sir,  my  hand  is  up  for  remem- 
brance and  for  more!    But  we  boating 
.  men  of  today  call  It  black-strap  and  it 
is  made  of  old  Medford  nim.    In  fact  a 
Ishandgaft  Cslc)  and  black-itiap  are  the 
•  Illy  two  great  boating  drinks  of.  today. 

JACOB  FAITHPITL. 


"Shandgafl."  He 
^:aff,"  which  orlg- 
II.'.    iias  l)t;ei  un.i  Rlngtr  beer.  Some 
fiv  that   blackstrap  is     properly  gin 
■  iN-ed  with  molasses.      in  Plnkerton's 
•Moll."  .Viagulres  and  Tntectives"  there 
nietiilon  of  blackstrap,  "  "an  admix- 
ture of  high  wines  and  common  mo- 
lassf-"!.  In  about  the  pro(>ort!on  of  one 
gallon  or  the  latter  to  four  of  the  spirit." 

Punch,  Brothers. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Ruminating  on  two-story  bars  lias  led 
my  thoughts  to  kindred  subjects,  and  «o 
I  liave  come  to  wonder  If  many  have 
lifard  of  the  bowl  of  punch  made  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1694,  at  th«  Rt.  Hon. 
Edward  Russel's  house,  when  he  was 
tapta in-general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  his  majesty's  forces  in  the  Meditei*- 
lanean. 

"It  was  made  In  a  fountain  in  the 
garden.  In  the  middle  of  four  walks,  all 
covered  overhead  with  lemon  and  orange 
trees,  and  In  every  walk  wa.s  a  table 
the  whole  length  of  it,  covered  with 
cold  collations,  etc.  'In  the  .said  fountain 
were  the  following  ingredients,  viz.,  four 
hogsheatis  of  brandy,  eight  hogsheads  of 
water,  2,'). 000  lemons,  20  gallons  of  lime 
Juice,  13  hundredweight  of  fine  Lisbon 
sugar.  Ave  pounds  of  grated  nutmegs, 
300  toasted  biscuits,  and  lastly,  a  pipe 
of  dry  mountain  Malaga.  Over  the  foun- 
tain waa  a  large  canopy,  to  keep  off  the 
rain;  and  there  was  built  on  purpose  a 
little  boat,  wherein  was  a  boy  belonging 
to  the  fleet,  who  rowed  round  the  foun- 
tain and  filled  the  cups  of  the  company: 
and  In  ail  probability  more  than  6000 
men  drank  thereof." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Halllday  Wltherspoon  is 
familiar  with  punch  containing  toasted 
biscuit  and  will  tell  of  their  necessity  In 
making  punch  all  tliat  it  should  be.  I 
will  'confess  my  ignorance. 

WOODBRIDGE  LONOERBEAM. 

Boston.  I 

These  toasts  were  put  in  the  punch,  aa  j 
they  were  put  in  sack  and  other  bev- 
erages In  the  good  old  days.  The  bread 
browned  on  both  sides  was  supposed  to 
add  to  the  seductiveness  of  the  drink. 
Wheii  .John  Wllmot.  Earl  of  Rochester, 
asked  Vulcan  to  contrive  him  a  drinking: 
cup,  he  wished  it  I 

So  larse  that,  fill'd  with  sack 

.Cp  to  the  swelling  brim. 
Vast  toast.s  on  the  delicious  lake 
■'  Like  ships  at  sea  may  swim. 

Mme.  Cornelia  RIder-Possart,  pianist, 
and  George  Harris,  Jr.,  tenor,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Stelnert 
Hall.  Mrs.  Charles  AVhIte  was  the  ac- 
companist. The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mozart,  aria  from  "CosI  fan 
Tutte";  Schubert,  "Der  Doppelgaenger"; 
"Du  bist  die  Run";  Strauss.  "Zueig- 
nung";  Hugo  Wolf,  "Der  Knabe  und 
das  Immlein,"  "Wer  seln  holdes  Lleb 
verloren,"  Fussreise";  Old  Scotch, 
"Ca  the  Yewes";  Dr  Arne,  "The 
Plague  of  L'ove";  Courtlandt  Palmer, 
"Song  of  the  Nile";  Marshall  Ker- 
nochan,  "We  Two  Together';  Berlioz, 
"VUlanelle":  Moreau,  "Coeur  Solitaire"; 
Dclibes,  Aria  from  "Lakme";  Massenet, 
Aria  from  "Werther";  Mr.  Harris. 
Schubert.  •  Fantasle,  C-major,  Opus  15: 
Glazounow,  Gavotte,  D-maJor;  Sauer, 
Serenade  Francalsc;  Rubinstein,  Bar- 
carolle, G-minor;  Etude, on  false  notes; 
Mme.  Rlder-Possart.   Ai  .  ^'-^  ■  . 

Mr.  Harris's  art  is  already  v/ell  known 
in  Boston.  His  voice  is  well  schooled 
and  responds  readily  to  the  demands 
made  upon  It.  The  singer  possesses, 
too,  the  ability  to  color  tones  effectively, 
while  he  Is  equally  successful  in  catch- 
ing and  reflecting  the  composer's  .mood. 
Yesterday  afternoon  he  was  in  the 
vein  and  fortunate  In  his  choice  of 
songs.  He  sang,  with  an  appealing  sin- 
cerity, and  if  his  interpretations  re- 
vealed delicacy  of  perception  there  was 
also  the  sense  of  reserve  force.  Judi- 
ciously applied.  A  feature  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris's performance  was  his  singing  of 
"Wer  seln  holdes  Lleb  verloren, 
"Ca'  the  Yewcs"  and  the  "Song  of  the 
Nile."        )<  •  VaJ  • 

Mme.  Rlder-Possart  may  be  Justly 
called  a  formidable  pianist.  Indeed,  her 
playing  yesterday  was  suggestive  of 
those  "at  the  piano."  and  hard  at  It. 
An  artist  of  superlative  qualities  and 
masculine  vigor,  her  technic  Is  highly 
developed,  her  runs  clear  and  fluent, 
her  touch  at  will,  caressing.  Her  per- 
formance of  Schubert's  Fantasle,  how- 
ever, was  little  else  than  a  vulgar  ex- 
hibition of  brute  force  and  astounding 
endurance,  at  the  expense  of  .any  at- 
tempt at  Interpretation.  In  her  hands 
the  piece  was  stripped  of  all  romantic 
significance  and  became  a  battle-horse, 
brutally  ridden.  There  was  the  brusque 
and  Incessant  contrast  between  soft 
and  loud,  tlie  relentless  riiythmic  em- 
phasis and  the  harsh  crashing  of  chords, 
I  without  depth  or  resonance.  Perhaps 
I  the  pianist  miscalculated  the  ."iie  of  the 
1  hall. 

Mrs.  WHilte  was,   as  usual,   a  sym- 
pathetic and  skilful  accompanist. 
There  was  a  large  and  appreciative 

audience. 
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BY  FLONZALEYS 


,    and  last  conrrrt    of  this 
,  ason  by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  Messrs. 
■i  ttl   Ara   Pochon  and  P  Arcnambeau. 
took  'place  laJ>t  evening.  In  Jordan  Hall. 
The  rrosram  waa  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
o„:„irt  in  C   minor,   op.   3  8,  No. 
.     :tlnl,  -sonata  a  tre,"  for  two  vlo- 
'cello;  Schumann,  Quartet  in  A 

n^ii        in"thl°day  to  extol  tine  merits 
of  this  extraordinarily  gifted  group  of 
.  Tnen,  whose  perfection  In  ensemble  p  ay- 
Ing  ha."  long  been   recognizod   In  th  s 
citv     J.asl  evening  the  same  admirable 
;  artlstrr  was  noticeable  In  their  perform- 
i  ance  as  displayed   upon   former  occa-  | 
'  plons.    There  was  absolute  unity,  Perfect . 
balance,  haunting  beauty  of  tone,  while 
the  technic  of  each  player,  m  each  caia 
of  the  most  highly  polished  order,  was 
exquisitely    Wended   with    ^'^^   °<  th. 
others.   Indeed  in  the  case  of  the  Flon- 
zaley  Quartet  mechanical  proficiency  1» 
not  merely  an  Isolated  and  boasted  ac- 
,        I    i  .   lit.  but  It  serves  as  a  neces- 
for  musical  and  emotional 
,  X  I  ,    I    I  iif  the  utmost  beauty. 

New  beauties  were  discovered  In  Beet- 
hoven's  quartet,  as  It  was  played  iMt 
evening.  Sanmartlni's  sonata  '^^'fa'?^ 
a  wealth  of  tonal  color  and  It  would  be 
difficult  to  equal  in  excellence  the  In- 
cplipd  performance  of  Schumann's  quar- 
w!  which  was  marked  throughout  by 
po.'tlc  and  Imaginative  InterpretaUon 
and  passionate  Intensity. 

A  Justly  large  and  appreciative  aual- 
crc(.  was  generous  In  applause. 

i  h,   Flonzalev  Quartet  will  give  three 
i  i  ts  next  season  at  Jordan  Hall. 
Mil  Thursday  ev.-iMH.u's    Doc.  4,  Jan.  29 
nnd  March  12. 


I  have  1)een  laugtilng,  I  have  'bera  c&rons- 
ln». 

Prinking  late,  sitting  la<«,  with  my  1>o»om 
cronies; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  oia  famtllar  faces. 


A  Boy  at  the  Minstrels. 

As  the  W  orld  Wags: 

'    Gus  ■Williams's  song  mentioned  by  you 
I  a  day  or  two  ago  should  be  "Don't  Give 
the  Name  a  Bad  Place,"  not  "Don't 
Give  the  Name  of  Bad  Places,"  and  was 
I  supposed  to  be  the  German  comedian's 
I  dialect  for  "Don't  Give  the  Place  a  Badi 
Name,"  the  plea  of  the  wife  of  the] 
saloon-keeper  who  sings  the  song,  If  my 
,  memory  is  correct. 

I  have  been  much  Interested  in  the 
various  allusions  to  Billy  Morris  that 
have  appeared  of  late  In  your  columns. 
I,  too,  went  to  see  him— once.  I  don't 
know  how  old  I  was.  but  I  doubt  If  I 
ought  to  have  been  taken  to  a  house  of 
public  amusement  when  much  younger. 

I  recall  vividly  the  delight  with  which 
I  heard  that  I  was  to  be  taken  to  see 
the  Morris  Brothers,  and  the  joyful 
sense  of  anticipation,  which  filled  me 
when  once  seated,  pretty  well  down 
fidjir.  watching  the  row  of  empty  chairs 
clutched  across  the  stage.  It  was  one 
ot  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life. 

Alas,  all  happiness  Is  transitory  here. 
"A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my 
iiri  am."  I  was  extremely  startled  to  sa^ 
hi-  least,  jvhen  a  procession  of  swarthy 
i;:ants,  with  scarlet  Hps  and  half-ton 
shoes,  suddenly  clumped  clumsily  In  and 
occupied  the  semi-circle.  But  when  the 
Hps  parted  and  disclosed  a  row  of  cav- 
ernous mouths,  which  burst  Into  a  roar 
of  song  accompanied,  to  my  remem- 
brance, by  a  great  shuffling  and  stamp- 
ing of  the  thousand-pounders— well,  I 
can  truly  say  with  the  White  King  In 
"Alice,"  without  reservation:  "The  hor- 
ror of  that  moment  I  shall  never  for- 
fct." 

I  don't  know  Just  what  I  thought.  I 
Imagine  I  looked  upon  It  as  an  exultant 
paean,  presaging  an  Immediate  canni- 
bal feast  of  the  eat-em-up-allve  variety. 
,\>  all  events  the  roar  of  music  from 
ti  c  stage  was  simultaneously  met  ■with 
ntlc  roars  of  a  very  different  sort 
.  .  :  1  myself,  and  I  was  frantically  es- 
1  '  I  .  d  from  the  hall  by  the  guardian 
■  '.  <?r3  who  were  with  me.  I  think  that 
J  U'lt  some  slight  qualms  of  conscience 
at  having  spoiled  their  afternoon;  but 
the  sense  of  grateful  relief  at  having  es- 
rnppd  a  frightful  danger  was  too  strong 
'  !>ermlt  me  to  re-enter.  I  never  went 
,      in.  G.  W.  J. 

isalern. 


At  the  Old  Howard. 

.N^  the  World  Wags: 

Over  40  years  ago,  as  a  newsboy,  I 
sold  The  Boston  Herald  and  am  now 
an  Interested  reader  of  your  column. 
T  was  naturally  a  frequenter  at  the 
piillfry  at  the  Old  Howard  during  the 
dH\s  of  Harry  Bloodgood,  J.  W.  Mc- 
Anclrews,  the  celebrated  Water-Melon 
Man.  Andy  J.,eavitt,  first  class  Ethl- 
oDlan  comedlaai.   Joe  Bucklejr,  BlUy 


Asluroft,  who.  In  those  days,  was  -o  i- 
•Idered  one  of  the  best  clog  danci  vs 
and  general  comedian.  One  of  the  bpwt 
minstrel  shows  ever  given  at  the  How- 
ard was  one  with  George  Goes,  tbo 
sweet-voiced  vocalist,  as  interlocutoi  , 
Schoolcraft  and  Hughey  Doughert> . 
with  the  bones;  Billy  Barry,  later  tliu 
celebrated  Irish  comedian,  and  Jolmuy 
Wild,  whose  funny  negro  dialect  has 
never  been  equalled  with  the  tambos.  ^ 
One  of  the  features  of  that  company  , 
vws  Barry's  singing,  "Since  Terry  First 
Jsdned  the  Gang." 

Good  Irish  dramas  were  given  by  | 
JoBh  Hart,  W.  B.  Cavanagh,  Miss  ; 
Laura  Leclalr,  and  others  who  became 
tamous  on  the  American  stage.  Later 
on  Nat  Goodwin  and  Ella  Chapman  be- 
came favorites  of  the  Howard's  pat- 
rons. Denman  Thompson  played  a 
■ketch  in  which  he  portrayed  a  coun- 
tryman's "visit  to  the  city,  where  he 
threw  a  drunken  husb.md  out  of  the 
window  and  then  knelt  down  to  pray 
at  the  bcd.side  of  a  dying  woman  witli 
I  a  little  street  waif  at  his  side,  as  llie 
'curtain  fell.  I  have  forgotten  the  title 
of  the  sketch,  but  it  was  evidently  a 
fore-runner  of  his  famous  play,  "Tlie 
Old  Homestead." 

'    I  can  still  hear  that  sweet  voice  of 
George  Goes  rendering  "Bessie  on  the 
L.ea,"  "Those  Little  Ones    at  Home," 
"Write  Me  a  Letter  from  Home,"  "The 
Little  Brown  Cot  on  the  Hill,"  and  otlier 
melodies  of  bygone,  happy,  boyish  days. 
In  those  days  the  appearance  of  Dele- 
hanty  and  Hengler  at  the  Howard,  per- 
forming tlvclr  famous  song  and  dance. 
"Love  Among  the  Roses,"  made  a  hit 
with  the  average  boy.     Harry  Blood- 
I  good's  specialty  -Tvas  a  song  and  dance 
I  with  a  tall   hat,    "Adolphus  Morning 
Glory."  also  "My  Darling  Mignonette," 
the  music  of  which  was  very  sweet  and 
catching.   Miss  Kitty  O'Nell  as  a  sand 
Jig  dancer  had  no  equal  in  those  days; 
in  fact  I  have  never  seen  a  Jig  dancer 
that  pleased  her  audience  as  she  did.  A 
famous  clog  dancer  In  those  days  was  ■ 
Jennie  Benson.  Jerry  Cohan,  the  father 
of  the  well  known  George  M.  Cohan, 
was  a  finished  wooden  shoe  dancer.  His 
turn  consisted  of  an  Irish  dancing  mas- 
ter giving  lessons  to  an  Imaginary  class 
of  pupils,  interspersed  with  an  excellent 
dialect  which  he  didn't  have  to  put  on 
at  all,  as  he  always  had  it  with  him. 
His  act  waa  refined  and  appreciated  by 
the  audience.      He  would  explain  his 
dancing  lessons  to  tne    audience,  the 
various  styles,  and  as  he  was  very  light 
of  foot  his  seemingly  difficult  steps  in- 
iterested  the  people.      Explaining  how 
thev  were  done,  he  would  say  to  the 
audience:  "When  you  go  home,  take  a 
pair  of  old  shoes,  get  out  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  and  you  will  be  actually  _  aston- 
ished at  the  amount  of  dancing  —tnen 
i  there  was  a  long  pause-"you  have  yet 
I  to  learn."  ^-  ^■ 

1    Jamaica  Plain. 

MRACZEKWORK 
AT  SYMPHONY 

The  nth  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  took  plaoe 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall. 
Dr.  Muck  conducted.  Th»  program 
was  as  follows:  |^  .tV 
Mraczek.  Symphonlo  BurUsqjie  for  Onni 

Orchestra  (after  Wllhelm  Bu»ch'i  '  Max 

und   Morltz").     fin   one  movement.  1 
Ldizt,      Second      EpHodo  irom,, 

"Faint"-  The  Dance  In  the  Vlllare  Tav. 

«rn    (Mcphlito   Walts).  t..iv  •• 

C?harpentler.      "JmpreBJloin      ot  itaiy, 

Orchestral  8ult«. 

Dr.  Muck  Is  to  be  thanked  for  putting 
on  the  program  so  delightful  a  work 
as  Mraczek's  Symphonic  Burlesque, 
which  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
In  Boston  yesterday  afternoon.  It  is 
brilliant  and  ot  a  refreshing  vitality, 
full  of  surprises  and  happily  contrasted 
themes  of  marked  Individuality.  A  re- 
markably clever  piece  of  descriptive 
writing  of  the  ultra-modern  school,  the 
composer  has  revealed  Inventlvenes* 
and  consummate  skill  in  orchestration, 
while  he  has  combined  the  use  of  cer- 
tain Instruments  to  gain  realistic  etteots 
with  ingenious  dexterity.  Written  in 
a  wildly  fantastical  vein  and  Jocund 
mood,  the  work  depicts  certain  adven- 
tures' ot  Max  and  Morltz,  the  mis- 
chievous urchins  made  famous  by  Wll- 
helm Buscli.  There  are  themes  for  the 
boys,  for  their  victims  and  Xor  every 
episode  of  their  existence  as  told  in 
music.  Strongly  rhythmed  and  full  of 
rich  coloring,  the  piece  sparkles  with 
merriment.  Mraczek  now  laughs  with 
the  boys  at  their  pranks,  now  mocks 
them.  The  humor  is  in  turn  flippant, 
satirical,  caustic.  But  even  without  its 
purpose  of  Illustrating  a  definite  story, 
the  piece  would  remain  unique,  the  ad- 
mirable expression  of  a  momentary 
flash  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
poser. The  performance  by  the  orches- 
tra rivalled  the  work  in  brilliance,  and 
never  have  the  keen  musical  insight 
and  finished  art  of  Dr.  Muck  been  more 
conspicuously  In  evidence.  There  was 
much  applause  on  the  part  ot  the  large 
audience  and  the  conductor  was  re- 
peatedly recalled. 

In  striking  contrast  of  mood  was 
Charpentler's  "ImpressionB  of  Italy," 
with  its  wealth  ot  local  color.  Its  melo- 


dies ladaned  with  Indolent  BenfiualUy.  r 
iltg  rhythms  now  langtioroua,  n' 
pelling.     Liszt's  episode  from 
"Paust"  was  an  agreeable  inter  >.i-   -  j  , 

There  will  be  no  rehearsal  and  con- 
cert next  week  aa  the  orchestra  will 
be  away.  On  Friday  afternoon,  March 
"8  and  Saturday  evening,  March 
xirman  Wllks,  the  English  pianist  will 
be  the  soloist  Efnd  the  program  wl  1  in- 
clude Chad  wick's  symphonic  Fantasia, 
"Aohrodlte" ;  Schubert's  symphony  in 
B-mlnor,  "nnfinished":  Schumann  s 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  In 
A-mlnor,  and  Mendelssohn's  Overture  to 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 


Aubert's   "La   Foret  Bleue" 
Given  at  Opera  House  with 
Same  Cast. 


Aut)ert'3    fairy    opera,     "La  Foret 
Bleue."  was  performed  again  at  the  Bos- : 
ton  Opera  House  last  evening.  There 
wa»  an  audience  of  the  average  size 
Mr.   Caplet  conducted,   and  the  chief 
Bingers  were  those  of  the  first  perform- 1 
ance-     Mmes.    Fisher,    Swartz,    Mells,  i 
Amsden,  and  Messrs.  De  Potter,  Riddez, ' 
Sampierl.    The  boy  and  girl  ot  Mmo, 
Swartz  and  Miss  Fisher  and  the  Ogre  oi' 
Mr  Riddez  were  again  the  features.   It  , 
.  Is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  de  Potter  is 
.wholly  Inadequate  as  Prince  Charming.  | 

MISS  NIELSEN 
AS  MARGUERITEi 

BOPTf^X  OPERA  HOUSE.  Matinee:  I 
Gounod'.s  •Fau.'it."  Mr.  Strony  con-! 
ducted. 


Kmisl  47 --iJ-  Mr.  Zenetello 

M»ph;i;p<i.h>lfs  r*.;  ..Mr.  rt*  Sejjiir.iln 

VnlHiipii"  »..:  Mr.  BliilMc/. 

Wa^iK-r  Mr.  (>l«h«n»ky. 

Mnrsrueritf ...   Ml««  Nielsen 

aiebPl  Mnip.  Swartz 

Marftia  M!»»  I,eTeronl 

Mr.  Martin  was  announced  for  the 
part  of  fa  list.  I'ut  he  was  Indisposed 
aad  Mr.  Zenatello  took  his  place. 

When  the  .San  Carlo  Company  directed 
by  Mr.  Riip.'-ell  gave  Its  first  perform- 
ances at  the  Park  Theatre  In  1907  there 
.was  R  doublp  bill  on  May  9.  The  Garden 
Scene  from  ■'Fault  "  was  then  performwl 
with  Miss  Nielsen  as  Marguerite.  Mr. 
Martin  as  Faust  and  Mr.  de  Segurola 
as  Meplilslopheles.  Mr.  Martin  then 
I  sang  fni-  the  first  time  in  Boston,  and 
Miss  Nielsen  and  Mr.  de  Segurola  were 
heard  here  "for  the  first  time  In  their 
.vespeoti  \  e  rules. 

The  Marguerite  of  Miss  Nielsen  Is 
familiar  to  the  audiences  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.  She  took  the  part 
for  the  first  time  at  this  theatre  on  Dec. 
IIS.  1909  and  her  associates  were  Miss 
Freeman,  Miss  Rogers,  and  Messrs  Con- 
stantino.  .NIvetle  and  Boulogne. 

Yesterday  as  then  the  distinctive  and 
charming  feature  of  her  impersonation 
was  simplicity,  nor  Is  It  too  much  to 
say  that  Marguerite  Is  one  of  MLsb  Niel- 
sen's best  roles.  This  .ximpllclty  Is  real 
and  not  a  semblance.  Matthew  Arnold 
In  one  of  his  essays  on  translating 
Homer  pointed  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  quality,  which  the 
French,  whose  vocabulary  of -crltlcistn 
Is  richer  than  ours,  call  "simpllclte." 
while  they  call  the  semblance,  or  artifi- 
cial simplicity,  "simplesse." 

Her  Iniper.snnatlon  Is  simple,  sincere, 
and  thus  eftVcti\  e.  If  Miss  Nielsen  does 
not  ilse  lo  a  tragic  height,  she  in  never 
melodramatic,  nor  is  the  spectator  dis- 
turbed hy  the  sight  of  ton  evident  "act- 
ing." She  sang  the  m\islc  purely,  and 
with  taste.  The  "Jewel  "  song,  as  she 
Intel  preted  it.  was  a  soliloquy  of  child- 
ish Joy,  not  a  parade  piece  to  compel 
applause. 

Ml-  Zenafello  was  well  disposed.  He 
sanR  tlie  lyric  meaa\ir«.'<  with  tenderness 
ami  was  brilliantly  resonant  In  the  more 
draninlic  momenta.  He  Is  a  romantic 
Fausi ;  not  a  tenor  with  the  paunch  of 
careless  middle  age  and  a  suit  of  best 
clothes,  donned  for  courting  on  a  Sxm- 
day. 

Mr.  de  SegurolA'sMephlstopheles  Is 
picturesque,  rj-nlcal,  alert,  intelligent. 
The  voice,  not  an  oily  one,  is  effectively 
employ»d  In  giving  point  to  situation  and 
dlalogtip. 

We  prefer  Mr.  RIddez'g  Ogre  to  his 
Valentine  A  soldier  should  have  a  firm 
deliverj-  e^'en  In  song.  Mme.  Swartz 
haa  wing  the  music  of  Siebel  better  than 
she  did  yesterday.  The  chorus  did  good 
work.  ♦ 


,ii;h» 


own. 

In  the  part  of  the  little  .lapanMP  ' 
t»san.  who  Is  awakened  to  tragli- 
;by  the  kiss  of  the  Yankee  navy  )i» 
ant.   Mme.  Melts  repeated  her  t'ti 
of  last  sason,  and  appeared  last  n  Jt.i 
not   only  a  gi-^al  singer,  but  a  great 
artless.      By    some   wubtle   sense,  she 
soeme  to  have  penetrated  Into  the  rr>-p- 
tlo    Innerness    of    the    "ireman    of  the 
east"  and  give  us  at  once  her  aloofness, 
her   defi?ncelessnesa   and    the  essential 
tragedy  of  her  destiny. 

Mr.  .Sacohettl  sanp  lunetiilly.  hut 
acted  somewhat  stolidly  aa  the  faithless 
lieutenant."  and  Mr.  Blanchart  gave  ji 
sympathetic  delivery  of  Consul  Sharp- 
less.  All  the  minor  parts  were  well 
taken.  Miss  Leveronl  deserving  especial 
prai-"e  for  her  performance  of  Suzuki 


.spoke  last  Sunday  of  CamUlej 

Sainl-Saens's  "Ecole  Bulisonnlere,''  *; 
volume  of  essays,  notes,  and  uouvenlra 
published  recently  by  Pierre  Lafltte  &| 
Co..  Paris.  The  articles  are  not  exclu- 
sively about  music  and  musicians.  Saint- j 
Saens  Is  a  many-sided  man,  lntepeited| 
In  astronomy,  painting,  the  drama,  ln-| 
sects,  plants,  all  natural  phenomena. 
He  smiles  when  he  Is  characterised  as 
a  painter  and  astronomer,  for  a«  he 
cheerfully  admit*,  he  doe*  not  know  how 
to  draw,  and  he  it  Ignorant  of  mathe- 
matics. Note  the  manner- In  which  he 
begins  his  article  on  the  stars:  "It  is, 
seldom  that  anyone,  paying  me  th6| 
dangerous  honor  of  busying  himself  with 
me,  forgets  to  mention  among  the  Imag- 
inary qualities  attributed  to  me.  that  of 
the  painter  and  that  of  tho  astronomer  ' 
Truly  a  clumsy  translation;  one  wholly 
without  the  charm  of  the  original.  The 
scores  of  Salnt-Saens  are  thin  to  the 
eye,  but  every  instrument  haa  an  effec- 
tive voice.  The  limpid  simplicity  of  hli 
literary  style  Is  not  easily  reproaucod 
in  another  language. 

^  Friendship     does  not 

blind    the    Judgment  of 
Famous     saint-Saens.    but   In  hla 
Singer   memories  of  sinsers,  com- 
posers, conductors,  he  does  not  Indulge 
,  himself  In  the  "malice  of  a  friend."  His 
j  sketches  have  few  lines  and  are  the 
t  more  vivid.    He  describee  the  voice  of 
I  Pauline  Vlardot;  a  marvellous  voice  of; 
enotmous  power  and  prodigious  extent—] 
the  adjectives  are  his— a  voice  that  had 
mastered  all  vocal  difficulties;  but  It  did 
not  please  every  one,  for  there  were  no 
tones  of  velvet;  tho  voice  had  a  tang, 
like  the  flavor  of  a  bitter  orange;  aj 
voice  for  tragedy  or  a  superhuman,  not 
a  human  drama.   She  transcribed  Span- 
ish  songs,   mazurkas  of    Chopin,  and 
when  she  sang  them  they  became  thel 
trifles  of  a  giantess. 
Rossini  preferred  Pauline  to  her  sister 


MME.  MELIS  AS  BUTTERFLY  j 

Indisposition  of  Cavallerl  Prevents  | 
Appearance  In  Opera.  \ 

BOStON  OPER.V  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"Madama  Butterfly."  Mr.  Moranzoni 
conducted.    The  c»st> 

aultsrfly  l\-  ■'[/>*■  Mme.    M.-  is 

Suzuki  V-  •*•  ^  il'»s    l.-v.  v  , 

Kate    PlnkertoD  Uisj    Von  \Ur 

F.  B.  PInkorton.,.  .Mr.  Bacclu- 

.Sharplen'  Mr.  BlanchH 

Goto  Mr.  Glaccon. 

It   Is   proverbially   an   111    wind  fhut 
blows  no  one  good,  and  the  indisfio- 
tion  of  "la  Cavallerl"  ?ave  tho.te  wt 
I.Mke   ihr-'lr   on^TM    rif    nopnlni    r)r'.-,..Q  :i 


Maria  Malibran,  whom  Salnt-Saens 
never  heard.  Maria  had  the  advantage 
of  beauty;  she  died  young  and  left  the 
remembrance  of  an  artist  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  resources;  but,  according 
to  Rossini,  she  was  not  nearly  so  ac- 
complished a  musician  and,  unlike  Paul- 
ine, could  not  have  survived  the  fading 
of  her  voice. 

"Mme.  Vlardot  was  not  beautiful.  She 
was  worse.  The  portrait  painted  by; 
Ary  Scheffer  Is  the  only  one  that  repro- 
duces the  appearance  of  this  unequalled 
woman  and  gives  an  idea  of  her  strange 
and  powerful  fascination."  She  was 
singularly  accomplished.  She  spoke  and 
wrote  fluently  Spanish,  French.  Italian, 
English  and  German.  She  was  well 
versed  in  the  literature  of  every  country, 
in  close  relationship  with  all  Europe. 
Her  technic  as  a  composer  was  unim-; 
peachable;  she  wrote  songs,  and,  with 
Turgenieff  as  librettist,  oi" "  i"  but 
she  concealed  the  authorsli  pos- 
sible, and  her  operettas  wi  .  ,  nied' 
only  before  intlmato  frlnds.  .-'alnt- 
Saens  does  not  know  where  she  learned 
her  trade.  Music  was  the  air  orr  ithod 
in  the  Garcia  family.  Pauline  ri; 
dlgnkntly  the  widespread  leg- 
her  father  was  a  tyrant,  brutin  itis 
education  of  his  daughters. 

Mme.  Vlardot  was  an  excellent  pian- 
ist; she  shone  In  chamber  music,  and 
played  with  an  exquisite  appreciation 
duets  for  piano  and  violin  by  Henri 
Reber,  "of  a  most  delicate  art,  unknown 
to  music  lovers  of  today  who  prefer 
to  the  pure  Juice  of  the  grape  served  In 
crystal  glasses,  poisonous  beverages  in 
golden  cups."  These  music  lovers  de- 
mand an  orgy;  they  Insist  on  crushing 
luxuriousness.  They  do  not  compre- 
hend the  desire  of  the  poet:  "O  rus, 
quando  te  aspiciam!"  What  to  th'in 
are  rural  Joys!  To  them-thoro  is  no  d,-;- 
llnctton  in  simplicity.  "The  chaste 
muse  of  Reber  was  not  bom  for  them." 

Saint-Saens  has  much  to  say  about 
Mme.  Vlardot  as  a  pianist.   He  learned 
from  her  the  secret  ot  Chopin's  rubato— 
I  for    she    vas    an    intimate    friend  of 
Chopin.    "Without  this  true  rubato  the 
'  music  of  Chopin  Is  disfigured,  and  this 
rubato  tins  nothing  In  common  with  the 
.' i ^1. M    I !'  ■  -  ti.it  I '.'i  1    ■-  *  11  re  the  music" 
.-5aena  does  not 
in.  nil.     .Ill      ..1;..       11  :i  of  Mme.  Vlar- 
dot ujien  she  played  as  an  infant  phe- 
nomenon. 

.-\nil    liore  -worrip    th^t  roniraltns 


.  .lie  111  I  l.i^  il.iH  11 
igh  foolish  ambition 


it  h. 

i  Inc.  ■  n    i  . 


r  f 


■  '  :■  u.mg  fM 
■mine  In  'Les 
in  'Don  Qlo- 
lich  she  should 


ot  li.T\e  attcnipteil  li  alie  had  wighad 
1  pipsn  ve  her  voic*.  She  admitted  this 
it  tlio  pnd  of  her  life.  'Do  rot  follow 
T^\y  fxample.'  she  Mid  one  tla:^-  to  a 
younir  singer;  'I  wlehp*!  to  sine  everr- 
ttilng  and  X  ruined  m 

And  then  Saint-Sa-  e  ef- 

fect of  the  moral  by  ,..      i  lappy 

are  those  fiery  nature.^  who  maiime 
themBelves;  grlory  to  the  bla  i<-s  that 
wear  out  the  scabbard  I" 


^  It  Is  not  ea^y  to  form 

_  an    Idea   of  iRosslnt  en- 

tOrgOtten  throned  gloriously  In  the 
Idol  Chauaaee  d'Antln.  Why 
was  he  so  idolized?  His  operas,  with 
the  exception  of  "The  Barber  of  Seville" 
>nd  "William  Tell"  belonged  to  the  past, 
although  "Moses"  was  occasionally 
heard  at  the  Opera.  If  any  one  went  to 
"Otello"  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  it  was 
to  hear  the  C-sharp  of  Tarnberllck. 
Rossini  himself  opposed  the  addition  of 
"Semlramide"  to  the  repertory  of  the 
Opera. 

The  public  was  divided  into  two  camps 
bitterly  opposed — the  lovers  of  "mel- 
oiy,"  who  were  in  the  great  majority, 
and  certain  subscribers  to  the  Conserva- 
tory ai"!  Chamber  Club  concerts  who 
were  called  po^ieurs,  feigning  to  enjoy 
music  that  they  in  fact  did  not  under- 
stand. The  majority,  said  there  was  no 
melody"  in  Beethoven's  music:  some 
llenled  melody  to  Mozart.  It  was  to  be 
found  only  In  music  of  .  the  Italian 
school,  of  which  Rossini  was  the  chief, 
md  in  the  school  of  Herold  and  Auber 
which  the  Italian  school  had  en^n- 
^ered.  For  these  lovers  of  "Melouy" 
Rossini  was  a  symbol,  a  palladium. 
Rossini  had  no  illusloiTs  about  his  own 
nuslc,  but  Saint-Saens  is  sure  from 
.onversatlons  with  him  that  the  oblivion 
nto  which  liis  operas  had  fallen  was 
jalnful  to  him.  Why  did  he  stop  wrlt- 
ng?  The  balf-failure,  half-success  of 
'William  Tell"  was  a  blow,  although 
he  inflated  phraseology  of  Bis,  one  of 
he  llbrettlsta,  was  chiefly  the  cause. 
Nevertheless  there  were  warm  admir- 
ers of  "William  Tell."  "My  opinion  !■ 
that  Rossini  kept  silence  because  he 
had  nothins  more  to  say  "  This  unfore- 
seen hostility  checked  the  (low  whose 
abundance  had  amazed  the  world. 
When  the  Mass  appeared  its  worth  was 
exaggerated.  "This  Mass  is  written 
with  elegaJice  by  an  expert  hand,  but 
ihat  is  all;  we  no  longer  find  the  pen 
that  wrote  th^  second  act  of  'William 
Tell.' " 

There  are  pleasant  anecdotes  about 
Rossini's  kindness  toward  young  com- 
posers who  did  not  flatter  hlra  and 
showed  taient,  for  his  conventional  and 
trifling  amiability  and  also  his  tradi- 
tional malice  were  as  armor  against 
bores  who  wished  to  play  the  piano  or 
brought  their  compositions  for  favor- 
able criticism. 

Salnt-f^aens  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  Rossini  as  "a  great  man."  "The 
young  in  our  epoch  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  of  his  works,  written  as 
he  himself  said,  for  singers  and  a  pub- 
lic that  no  Unger  exist."  He  said  to 
Salnt-Saens  <rie  day:  "I  have  been  re- 
proached for/the  grand  crescendo  In  my 
ortrtures.   If  I  had  not  put  that  cre». 

cendo  there,  the  opera  would  not  have 
besn  performed."  Ajid  Balnt-Saens  raor- 
alliei:  "in  oup  dayi  the  audience  Is  a 
slave.   Have  I  not  rrsul  on  the  prugram 
of  a  society  that  'any  mark  bf  alsap- 
srobatlon  will  be  eeverely  repressed.'  " 
Apropos  of  the  well  known  anecdote 
>f  Adeltna  Pattl 'singing  the  air  from 
'The  Barber"  with  so  many  embelUsh- 
lenta  that  he  aelted:  "Who  wrote  the 
Ir  that  you  have  just  sung?"  Salnt- 
aens  says:    "I  saw  him  three  days 
fterwardi.     He  waa  not  yet  appeased: 
!  know  that  my  airs  ought  to  be  em- 
rpldered;  they  are  made  for  that  pur- 
oae;  but  not  to  leave  a  note  as  I 
Tote  It  even  in  the  recltatlvee— that  Is 
XX- much!'    And  In  his  Irritation,  he 
omplalned  because   sopranos  Insisted 
n  flinging  this  air  written  for  a  con- 
ralto  while  he  had  written  so  much  for 
he  soprano  voice  thp.t  was  not  sung." 


)lfenbach 
and 


Many  year*  aero  I 
Satnt-Saens  wrote  an] 
essay  on  Jexsqaes  Of- 1 
Porterity  fenbach.  He  then  gave 
him  credit  for  Inexhaustible  humor  and 
a  flow  of  melody,  but  Salnt-Saens  was 
Inpradent  and!  added:  "Posterity  •will 
not  know  him." 

Salnt-Saens  now  at^mlts  his  rashness. 
He,  too,  was  among  the  false  prophets, 
'enbach  is  agam  in  faehlon.  "Con- 
poraneous  composers  forgetting  that 
osart,  Beethoven  Sebastian  Bach 
mseif  knew  how  to  laugii — at  times. 
Id  gaiety  In  ^ontampt,  declare  it  un- 
sthetlc,  and  as  the  public  cannot  re- 
jm  itself  to  Itg.  0  >  aappearance.  It  goes 
ck  to  operetta' a  id  naturally  to  hlra 
ho  was  the  ^reator  and  the  unflagging 
ovlder  of  It." 

The  chief  o\.1e-tion  against  Offen- 
ich  in  Salni-Sapns'  eyes,  or  rather 
rs,  is  thp.t  V.if  fterman  Jew  falsified 
rench  proAdy  and  thus  corrupted 
ste.  Salnt-eaene  also  says  that  Often- 
ach  wrote  Widly  because  his  early  edu- 
tion  had  fceen  neglected.  If  anyone 
ys,  "But  tJierais  't'ontes  d'HofCman,'  " 
e  answer fls  that  'iutraud,  who  coni- 


pieteAitii 
fa  all 
stati 

obllggd  to  acceiJt  ii 
told,  the  opera  was  u  ■ 

lltn  (•VCPrUlon  of  tllf  il  l'  :i.  li  '.H 
ott  d  Indicatod  Uie  scoring,  but 

V,  r  !  Gulraud,  an  accomplished 

'\rU«r  lor  orchestra,  gave  the  scofe  a 
iitllcacy  and  a  grace  that  It  would  have 
la  -ked  If  Offenbach  had  lived. 

Saint-Saens  then  gla'dly  adds  that  If 
the  poor  prosody  and  little  faults  of 
taste  are  removed  there  remains  a 
"prodigiously"  abundant  work — he  is 
fond  of  the  word  prodigious— exceed- 
ingly rich  in  melodic  Invention,  spark- 
ling with  wit,  with  a  dash  that  Is  de- 
moniacal. And  although  Offenbach  was 
not  famous  as  a  musician,  liis  Instinct 
was  surprising,  and  in  his  operettas 
there  are  curious  harmonic  devices;  thus 
In  "Daphnes  et  Chloe"  there  is  a  chord 
of  the  dominant  11th  unprepared  and 
unresolved.  In  Its  time  an  extraordinary 
audacity. 

Offenbach  improvised  his  seorec  •with 
incredible  ease  and  rapidity.  His  manu- 
scripts look  as  though  they  had  been 
sketched  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 
There  is  not  a  useless  stroke. 
Saint-Saens  remembers  how  Of- 
fenbach was  inspired  by  Mme. 
Ugalde,  who  joined  his  company,  to 
write  "Les  Bavard^"  a  little  maater- 
piece.  If  it  were  possible  to  revive  the 
operetta  it  would  be  successful,  but 
there  Is  no  Mme.  Ugalde  in  the  the- 
atres of  today.  , 

"The  moment  Offenbach  took  himself 
seriously,  he  lost  all  his  distinctive 
qualities."  Ah,  M.  Sa4nt-Saens,  you 
forget  "Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  for  in 
that  fascinating  opera,  the  song  of 
Olympla,\the  ball  scene,  the  barcarolle, 
and  other  pages  that  might  be  named 
are  unmistakably  by  the  man  that 
wrote  Perichole's  letter  qjid  drinking 
song,  "Dites  lui,"  Fortunlc's  song — but 
why  enumerate?  Offenbach  was  a 
born  melodist.  Saint-Saens  say  this 
loss  Is  not  a.  unique  instance.  Cramer 
and  ClementI,  authors  of  studies  and 
exercises  which  are  marvels  of  the 
grand  style,  wrote  sonatas  and  con- 
certos of  a  mediocrity  akin  to  the 
abomination  of  desolation. 

Revivals  of  the  Justly  celebrated 
operettas  ai'e  seldom  fortunate.  There 
is  no  Mile.  Schneider,  beautiful,  witty, 
with  an  "admirable  mezzo-soprano 
voice."  "  'Traditions'  have  arrived; 
the  comedy  is  exaggerated,  the  whole 
spirit  Is  denatured.  In  Germany  this 
farce,  'La  Belle  H;elen©,'  Is  performed 
solemnly,  -with  archalo  stage  settings 
and  business.  The  b««t  Is  too  often 
the  foe  of  the  good." 

"Will  Jacques  Offenl>ach  become  a 
'classic'?  This  would  t>e  a  surprise. 
But  what  may  we  not  expect?  Every- 
thing is  possible,  even  the  fmposslble, 
and  it  Is  time  for  me  t«  stop  In^thls 
direction;  I  might  say  things  thatl  am 
unwilling  to  say."  >. 


lu  iinuornieil  Pt   \.  r--],,,.n-.  ,iik1  w  iicii  ite 
Id  Massenet  that  his  opera  or  cantata 
•«d  been  accepted.  th«i  latter  was  ioy  In 
Ills  reception  of  the  news.   "My  frlendi", 
[mr  comrades  were  Blcet,  Oilraud.  De- 

llbes;  they  yyme  niy  broth«r»-ln-aniUi ; 
Uasaanet  wni  a  rival." 

There  la  this  laat  word:  "HaMcnet 
has  been  Imitated  by  many;  he  Imlteted 
no  one." 

Truly,  an  Intereatlny  book,  this  "Xoole 
BulaaoDtilera.  "     W*  may  apeak  ef  U 

again. 
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Editor  of  The  Herald: 
For  Our  "Blaek-Byad  Buaan," 

J         the  burleaqu*,  waa  given 
JiTiena  Selwyn'a  Theatre  In 

"J.  W."  connection  with  the  play 
of  "I>ora,"  both  of  which  had  a  long  run 
for  thoae  days.  My  program  bears  the 
date  of  Feb.  6,  18«S.  The  prlnclpala  In 
the  caet  •were:  Kitty  filanchard  aa  Will- 
iam, Stuart  Robaon  aa  Capt.  Crosstree, 
Mary  Gary  as  Suaan,  Harry  Josephs  as 
Dame  Hatley. 

Other  characters  by  Harry  "Pearson, 
,H.  F.  Daly,  H.  S  Murdock  Q.  F.  Ken- 
rway,  Q.  F.  Ketoh'um,  T.  Graham,  O.  F. 
1  Fortescue,  O.  tl.  Dlnsmore  and  Misa  G. 
Telbln.  E.  L,.  J. 

South  Yarmouth. 


Byron's 
"Our 
Boys" 


Note 

on 


The  article  on  Mas- 
senet, written  after  his 
death,  might  be  con- 
Massenet  sldered  by  the  pcr-fer- 
vld  as  lukewarm.  Malbran,  Mme.  Vlet'- 
dot,  Mme.  Carvalho,  Talma,  Rachel, 
have'  not  been  replaced;  no  one  ■will  re- 
place Pattl,  Mme.  Berlet,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. Ingres,  Delacroix,  Berlioz,  Gou- 
nod, have  not  been  replaced.  They  have 
had  successors.  No  one  will  replace 
Massenet— not  even  at  the  Academy. 

Massenet  was  wrong  in  this:  he  sang 
and  gave  pleasure.  In  these  days  every- 
thing that  is  shocking  and  unpleasant  is 
in  aocord  with  the  affected  taste.  The 
liorrible  is  beautiful;  beauty  is  horrible. 
It  is  not  enough  to  admire  horrors;  beau- 
ty consecrated  by  time,  by  the  admira- 
tion of  the  centuries,  is  despised. 

Whatever  others  may  say,  Massenet  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  diamonds  In 
the  French  musical  crown.  They  say  ho 
delighted  the  public;  he  was  not  a  rev- 
olutionary; be  was  not  in  revolt;  he  was 
not  profound.  All  this  may  be  true,  but 
it  is  of  little  importance.  There  are 
many  chambers  In  the  mansion  of 
Apollo.  Art  has  the  right  to  go  down  to 
the  depths;  to  enter  the  recesses  of  the 
darkest  soul;  this  right  Is  not  a  duty. 
The  artists  of  Greece  were  not  pro- 
found; their  marble  goddesses  are  beau- 
tiful, and  that  is  enough. 

The  music  of  Massenet -is  charming, 
seductive,  feverishly  passionate.  His 
melodic  line  is  uncertain,  often  resem- 
bling recitative  rather  than  defined 
melody  as  It  is  generally  understood. 
Saint-Sa'ena  thinks  that  It  lacks  firm- 
ness and  style,  but  It  is  individual,  and 
peculiar  to  Massenet.  Why  analyze  and 
comment  when,  hearing  Manon  sobbing 
•with  love  at  the  feet  of  Des  Grleux 
in  the  aacrlsty  of  Salnt-Sulpice,  we  are 
infinitely  moved? 

And  Massenet's  music  has  to  Salnt- 
Saens  the  great  attraction  of  being  gay. 
Haydn  and  Mozart  are  now  reproached 
for  their  gaiety;  one  turns  modestly 
his  face  before  the  explosion  of  ex- 
uberant Joy  which  ends  triumphantly 
the  ninth  symphony.  Hurrah  for  sad- 
ness 1  Hurrah  for  the  boresome!  There 
are  young  persons  who  thus  shout.  May 
they  not  regret  too  late  the  lost  time 
of  past  gaiety! 

Nor  should  Massenet  be  reproached 
for  his  fecundity.  It  is  the  mastering 
quality,  "the  composer  who  produces 
little,  if  he  Is  a  meritorious  person,  can, 
be  an  Interesting  arOst;  he  will  never  be 
a  great  one." 

.Saint-Saens  here  speaks  •without 
,)  f  iudice.  for  he  and  Ma.ssenet  were  not 


There  la  Interest  In  the 
revival  of  "Our  Boys"  at 
the  Plymouth  Theatre  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  April 
1,  when  the  play  will  be  performed  by 
amateurs,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Francis  Henry  Wade,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  social  Service.  Work  of  Emmanuel 
Episcopal  Church,  Newbury  !\nd  Arling- 
ton streets,  of  which  Dr.  Blwood  Wor-  ^ 
cester  Is  rsctor.  Dr.  Wade  writes  to  us  , 
as  follows ; 

"This  clever  three-act  comedy  Is  the! 
work  of  Henry  J.  Byron,  an  English  I 
playwright,  who,  35  years  ago,  held  as 
prominent  a  place  among  the  dramatists 
of  his  time  as  Bernard  Shaw  nnd  Plnero 
hold  today.  He  was  a  prolific  writer, 
being  the  author  of  some  75  plays  rang- 
ing from  the  broadest  extravaganza  and 
farce,  through  the  realms  of  melodrama 
to  the  most  elaborate  and  refined  .society 
comedy  and  comedy-drama.  Every  one 
of  these  compositions  was  produced,  dur- 
ing his  life-time,  with  greater  or  less 
success  and  many  of  them  enjoyed  long 
and  successful  runs.  Many  of  them  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  stage  and  are  fre- 
quently revived. 

"  'Our  Boys'  enjoya  the  distinction  of 
having  had  the  longest  run  ever 
achieved  by  any  play  !n  the  history  of 
4he  stage.  It  was  first  produced  at  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre,  in  London,  on  Sat- 
urday, Jan.  16,  1875,  and  continued  to 
hold  the  stage  of  that  popular  house- 
located  in  the  Strand— for  1500  consecu- 
tive nights,  a  period  ot  nearly  five 
years. 

"Its  first  production  in  this  country 
took  place  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia.in  September,  1875,  witii 
a  noteworthy  cast.  A  brilliant  young 
actress,  Lizzie  Harold,  made  such  a 
great  success  in  the  part  of  Belinda  I 
1  that  she  was  subsequently  engaged  by 
R.  M.  Field,  then  maiiAger  of  the  Bos-  ! 
ton  Museum,  as  the  aoubrette  of  the 
'  famous  company  at  that  historic  old 
'house,  and  there  she  became  a  Boston 
I  favorite,  making  a  hit  in  the  part  of 
[Little  Buttercup— she  had  a,  beautiful 
contralto  voice— when  'Pinafore'  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  this  couu-  | 
try  at  the  Boston  Museum  In  Novem- 
Iber,  1878. 

"'Our  Boys',  was  frequently  ■  revived 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia, after  its  first  production  there, 
and  during  the  Centennial  exhibition 
ran  cor.tinuousiy  at  that  house  for  more 
than  six  months  with  that  old-time 
Boston  favorite,  McKee  Rankin,  as 
Charles  Middlewick,  and  his  then  wife, 
that  beautiful  woman  and  delightful 
actress,  Kitty  Blanchard,  well  known 
and  loved  by  old  Boston  theatregoers, 
as  Mary  JMelrose. 

"George  Honey,  whom  all  old  Bos- 
tonians  remember  as.  an  exceedingly 
clever  English  comedian,  subsequently 
starred  throughout  this  country  in  'Our 
Bo.vs,'  scoring  a  great  success  In  the 
part  of  Perkyn  Middlewick,  the  Ignorant 
but  large-hearted,  lovable  old  retired 
butterman." 


Ellen  Terry 
and  the 


As  an  actre«H.  that  has  always  been  mv 

ideal  of  . 

■^""^  '  f  Tamar  Karaavlna 

In  "Le  .'•^i        .   .     i.,  Rose": 

"Karsavina.  who  In  other  roles  shows 
a    nervous    force,    a   tragic    power,  a 
strange   and    luring    grace    v  • 
count  even  better  than  her  u 
her  triumphant  prominence,  i' 
fo  modest,  so  suppliant  in  th.    .'^i  . 
de  la  Rose.'  that  ."he  becomes  tb" 
carnation  of  snow-white  youth,  di »    i  - 
ing  of  a  heavenly  lover.    I  feci  ^  )  • 
for  that  young  girl,  who  perhaps  ^v  'i 
wake  next  day   in  that   queer  Bak-' 
bedroom  and  think  of  the  partner  whu 
gave  her  the  rose,  not  of  the  Rose  It- 
self." 

Nor  does  Miss  Terr>-  disdain  to  write 
about  scenery:  "Everything  In  'Sche- 
herazade' suggests  violence  and  horror. 
Bakst's  palace  was  built  for  dreadful 
detds;  no  one,  I  am  sure,  could  ever 
feel  safe  in  it.  Its  color  makes  It  vi- 
brate on  its  foundations,  if,  indeed,  it 
has  any  foundations.  There  are  bad 
dreams  as  well  as  good  ones,  and  the 
dream  quality,  on  which  I  have  In- 
sisted, so  far,  as  the  special  beauty  of 
these  Russian  ballets  and  mimed  poems, 
is  present  in  'Scheherazade.'  "  And  she 
shows  how  this  brutal  nightmare,  in 
V  hich  sensuality  and  cruelty  are 
evoked,  has  yet  a  paradoxical  vein  of 
delicacy  running  through  it. 


Miss  Ellen  Ter- 
ry has  written  an 
"appreciation"  of 
Russian  Ballet  the  Russian  Bal- 
let and  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith  has 
illustrated  the  little  volume  with  black 
and  white  drawings 
Miss  Terry  has  this  to  say  of  Nijlnsky: 
"We  must  not  belittle  him  for  his 
miraculously    agile    leaps   and  Jumps. 
«    9    •    Dancing  Is  not  only  sauterle. 
There  was  probably  no  sauterie  at  all  in 
the  dancing  of  the  ancients.     *     '  *! 
There  are  many  young  men  in  the  Rus-, 
slan  ballet  who  dance  excellently  ■with; 
their  bodies,  even  if  they  cannot  leap  as 
high  as  Nijlnsky;  bUt  what  really  sepa- 
'  rates  them  from  him  Is  the  fact  that  he 
ii  dances  not  only  with  his  body,  but  -1th 
1  his  soul.    Unfortunately,  this  expression 
!  is  often  used  lightly  to  mean  merely, 
I  'with  enthusiasm.'    But  it  can  be  used 
I  in  a  graver  sense,  and  It  Is  in  that  sense 
I  that  I  use  it.    •    •    *    Whatever  his 
role,  the  voung  Russian  dancer  projects 
an  interior  emotion  which  has  In  It  all 
the  flre  of  spontaneity,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  conscious  and  donBldered. 


A  "Autolycus"  writes  about 

•Dox^/v^  Frank  Tinney  in  the 

Person  of  ^^^^^^^ 

Quality  March  4: 
I    The  rarest  quaUty,  both  In  literature 
I  and  dramatic  entertainment,  ii,  I  sup- 
pose, fun.  Juat  fun.  If  you  think  about 
I  it  you  will  recognize  thla.    There  are  I 
plenty  of  funny  men,  plenty  of  come- 
;  dians,  on  the  stage,  both  the  legitimate  ' 
and  the  variety,  but  there  is  very  little 
fun:  humor,  that  is,  with  gayety  and  ir- 1 
responsibility,   in  literature,  too,  how  lit-  1 
tie  fun!    Fun,  1  mean,  as  Hood  had  it, 
and  Lamb,  in  conversation  and  certain  | 
of  hia  letters,   and  among  later  men,  , 
above  all,  that  adorable  American,  Ar- 
temua  Ward!   Fun  that  values  the  ab- 
aurd  delight  of  the  moment  more  than 
anything  before  or  after,  fun  that  has 
no  axe   to   grind.    How  many  other 
writers  have  had  that?  Very  few. 

When  It  comes  to  the  stage  we  are 
forced,  of  course,  to  deal  only  with 
contemporaries,  because  nothing  else 
<:cunts.  The  best  critics  may  spend 
themselves  in  extolling  the  comic  genius 
of  dead  actors,  but  we  believe  only  in 
those  whom  we  ourselves  have  laughed 
at  How  little  of  auch  fun  there  is  on 
either  ataga  Juat  now!  George  Graves 
has  a  certain  gift  of  nonsense;  but  it  is 
a  nonaenas  that  la  btillt  on  experl«ne% 

and  not  too  sweet  an  experience  either; 
very  Liondonlsh  and  hard.  Seymour 
Hicks'  had  it  once,  before  he  took  to 
scamping  everything.  G.  P.  Huntley, 
too;  but  not  lately  has  he  given  us 
much  of  the  best  brand.  Robey's  mirth 
la  ahot  through  and  through  with  seam- 
Iness;  on  terrible  knowingness  is  it 
based.  Dunvllle  comes  nearer  irrespon- 
sibility, but  he,  too,  is  rooted  In  cynl- 
clam.  George  Mozart  is  nigher  true  fun 
than  any  of  these;  and  a  new  little  man 
at  the  Hippodrome,  Lew  Hearn,  has 
gleams  of  the  real  light  now  and  then. 

But  for  fun  radiant  and  constant,  fun 
that  Is  never  anything  <;ise,  you  must  go 
to  Frank.    Frank — or,  to  give  him  for  a  [ 
moment  his  full  name,  Frank  Tinney —  i 
Is  just  now  at  the  Palace,  and  he  is  the  \ 
very  latest  Humorist  to  reach  this  coun-  , 
try  from  a  land  which  bids  fair  to  be  i 
sending  ue  too  many.     Not  that  there 
could  be  too  many  Franks:  but  we  can 
expect  no  more  like  unto  him.    He  is  a  , 
survivor  of  the  'Christ.v  minstrel;   his  , 
face  is  blacked;  his  lips — such  lips,  a  | 
vast  sunrise  glow  beneath  his  nose — are  | 
pink  and  mobile;  he  talks  in  the  old  j 
corner-man  dialect  ■with  no  grip  on  hie  i 
syllables;  he  wears  a  scarlet  coat  with  i 
epaulettes;  and  that  Is  all  there  Is  to  ! 
him  except  a  trifle  of  personality.    But  ,' 
what  a  trifle!    On  the  night  I  saw  him  , 
— on  the  night  that  he  instantly  con-  j 
quered  me — there  had  been  a  program  | 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit  and  va-  | 
riety.     An  American  lady  entertainer,  | 
the  perennial  Mr.  Barclay  Gammon,  Sir 
George  Alexander,  in  a   little  mordant  | 
sketch  of  London  frivolity:  but  it  was  | 
not  until  this  Ethiopian  serenader  ap- 
peared— this  visitant  from  a  period  that  | 
we  all  thought  obsolete  at  a  leading 
West  end  variety  theatre — that  we  were  ' 
conscious  of  the  authentic  note.  Ti-o 
others  had  entertained  us,  but  Fre  < 
captured  us.    He  did  it  at  once;  his  i' 
dlviduality  filled  the  theatre. 

riis  methods  are  of  th'S  simplest.  He 
Just  stands,  or  oscillates,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights  and  converses 
easily  and  foolishly  with  his  confederate, 
a  gentleman  named  Ernest,  who  for  the 
time  being,  greatly  daring,  occupies  a 
seat  sacred  to  the  composer  of  "In  the 
Shadows."  Why  Ernest  should  be  there, 
with  his  back  to  the  audience.  Instead  of 
In  a  less  important  and  more  audible 
position,  I  don't  know ;  but  there  he  Is. 
Comedians  have  found  the  occupant  of 
the  conductor's  chair  useful  enough  ere 
this ;  but  Ernest  is  more  tnan  useful,  lie 
is  essential.  They  are  on  the  mos» 
frlendi;.-  terms,  Ernest  and  Prank.  Frank 
pours  his  simple  confidences  into  Ernest's 
ear;  Ernest  listens  and  sympathizes.  Al- 
thcMgh  years  have  passed,  Fr?.- l^  • 
example,  still  remembens  his  rl' 
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cod  liver  r"' 
pitt  from 

jienny    afii  i-    '  ^m.i    d.-,si.^  Kj 
n  Mst  be  told  of  this.    "And  thtii  you 
ic-Tipst,  when  there  were  enough  penii: 
nidti.er  sent  me  out  to— to  get— to  set, 
.11  1  tlier  bottle  of  cod  liver  oil."  Xo\\' 
I',,  ,   then  the  audience  is  taken  intol 
J    .nJv's  confidence,  too,  but  only  as  an 
rthought.    He  is  there  principally  to 

"  'I'lpP-V,  althoiig:h  no  doubt  the  per- 
il i  i 'ilatlona  of  the  pliost  on  Friday  nlgrlit 
1'  ;  ring  his  Benjamin's  portion  arp  not 
unwelcome.  Still,  that  doesn't  really 
count.    What  counts  is  fun. 

In  their  little  conversational  struggles 
Frnnk  i»  always  the  top  dog,  yet  in  so 

  a  way  that  one  retains  respect  for 

i;  ii«at  all  the  while.  But  Frank  is,  of 
course,  the  real  thing;  Krnest  is  no  more 
than  a  foil.  He  Is  so  suave,  so  naive,  so 
radiantly  pleased  with  life  and  himself, 
so  steeped.  In  short,  in  fun.  He  Is  there 
to  make  you  laugh,  but  he  seems 
to  laugh  more  than  any  one.  His 
stock  in  trade  is  of  the  slenderest,  but 
his  manner  Is  rich  as  Tyrian  purple. 
For  his  grotesque  bagpipe  perforniance 
[  care  very  little;  it  is  for  his  spoken 
nonsense  and  his  engaging  slmpllcitv 
thlit  he  is  precious;  above  all,  for  his 
spontaneous  rippling  sense  of  fun.  Not 
since  poor  Dan  has  there  been  such  a 
sunny  humorist. 


Miss  Julia  Gulp  and  Llffipoia 

Godowsky  in  Joint  Recit? 
yy-^  at  Symphony  Hall. 


A  Blizzard 
and  an 


Editor  of  The  Herald  : 
On  Majch  12,  1888,  the 
Boston    Symphony  Or- 
Orihestra  chestra,  which  had  left 
i:io.^ton   fors  Washington    tha  previous 
evening,  found  it.«elf  snowbound  at  a 
point  near  Franklin,  JIass.,  with  nothing 
In  sight  but  snow.    The  writer,  then  a 
member  of   that  organization,  took  a 
hand  at  shovelling  the  snow  which  had 
completely  blocked  the  engine  as  well 
~    the   whole    train.    After  surveying 
field    from   the  car  windows  and 
ui.-;^uverlng   a    farmhouse   In   the  dis- 
tance, I  started  out  to  reach  It'  If  possi- 
ble.    It  was  then  0  o'clock  A.  M.  and 
there  was  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  for  I 
7B  of  us.    1  asked  our  baggage  man  to ' 
accompany  mo  and  the  late  Fred  Comee. ' 
the   assistant  manager,   authorized  me 
to  buy  all  eatables  in  sight  if  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  there.    After  pulling 
our  lege  out  of  snow  drifts  for  an  hour 
or  so.  we  finally  arrived  and  found  the 
farmer  sympathetic  and  more  than  will- 
in,   to  sell  us  all  he  could  and  have 
•  ucrh  left  for  himself  and  family.  .T' 
"  i,rv    purchasing   18    boiled  eggs. 
\  OB  of  bread,  six  pies,  a  lot  of! 
and,  the  best  of  all,  t^^•o  large 
,  cans  filled  with  fresh  made  coffee  ] 
-  iM  -  farmer  hitched  a  horse  *.o  a  sled 
:ni.l  with  our  provisions  wc  leturned  to 
■■■11  r  (rain.    It  was  not  much  for  such  an 
iMiuy,  but  It  helped  out  until  a  relief] 
ti  iin  reached  us  In  the  afternoon  with, 
I.I'  nty.    We  were  taken  back  to  Boston 
:i  .  t  night  and  remained  Idle  llie  whole 
'  >  k.    Mr.  Ellis,  our  manager,  who  had| 
t.inft  ahead,  was  lost  somew'nere  In  New 
ynrk  state  and  we  heard  nothing  from 
him  for  several  days. 

E.  N.  LAFRICAIN. 

Marcn  11.  1913. 

CITY  CONCERTS. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  three  concerts  this 
•week.  William  Howard,  orchestral  con- 
ductor; Louis  C.  Elaon.  lecturer. 

Ttugflay,  Morch  18,  8  P.  M. 
Ov.Hnro  .o  .-Don  Oloraanl"  .^M»srt 

Ada'  from   "Faust''V.V.'  Gotinod 

Ml68  Oarr. 

Selection.  "Samson  au.l  nelllab'' .  .Salnt-SaenB 
Faotasle  for  flute,  ■•LuorcT.la  Borgia". Bricclaiai 
Mr.  Burns. 

"Serenafle,"  ■'d'Arlequln  a  Colomblne'^^^^^^^ 

SoBi,  "May  Day  Mom"  81«»" 

MlBs  Oarr. 

•'Bolero' '  Mosskowsky 

KOXBDRY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Owrture  to  th»  "Mag  e  Flute'  . .       .  .  Morort 
"Allegretto  Con  Orazla,"  from  the  Sym- 
phony   '  'Patt^tlque'  '.••..•••■■• .  .'TBOhalkows  ky 
Aria  from  "Don  Carlo,"  "O,  Fatal  Dowcr^^^^^ 

Miss  Oastle. 

Selection  from  "Meflstofele".  ■••Bolto 
WntaslP  for  TloUn,  '■SouTPnlr  dc  Haydn 

l^naro 

Mr.  Howard. 
..scherzo"  in  cai>on  form,  for  string ^jnar^^ 

Rone."  "Nilitit' and  Dawn"  Fairfield 

*  Mi»«  Castle. 

"Meclinc  of  the  C.'\mnrrlst.-<,"  ' 

.lewelR  of  the  Madonna"  WolM'CTrsrl 

GIRLS'  L.\'nN  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 
Thursdav,  March  'M,  8  P.  M. 
■    :  eoncert  by  J.  Albert  Baumgartner. 
■ValtiM-  E.   Loud,   violinist;   Mllo  M. 
violoncellist,   and  Oscar  Hunttlng. 

,   .■        vuace.  trio,  op.  80  Schumann 

Vulcan's  Song"  ^'"Vj^ 

Aut  Wicdprsehn  

Matilda  Lchmnn; 

Mr.  llunttlng.  ,  ^  _ 

"The  Swan"  Salnt-Sacusj 

"Cliauson    XapoUtalne".  Casplla 

'  Mr.  (}<ildsteln. 

.v.l.iglo.  Trio.  op.  1,  No.  1  BeetlioTcu 

Mimiptto.  Trio,  op.  ;i2  Godard 

Impioinptu.  F  minor,  op.  .H  '.''.'"'S!  I 

"Gcndollira"  ■  

Mr.  Baumgartuer.  \ 

"Pilffrlm'a  Song"   Tschalkowakr 

"Thou  Art  Ltk(>  t'nto  a  Flower   SI^,; 

"King  Charle»"  Whlt« 

(                          Mr.  Honttlnc. 
Trio,  Hplsoden,  op.  72  Schuett 
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Mi.ss  Julia  Culp.  soprano,  anil  Leopold 
Godowsky,  pianist,  gave  a  Jolqt  recital 
at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  ajternoon. 
Conrad  V.  Bos  was  the  accompanist. 
The  program  was:  Schubert— Helnllche? 
Llel^en.  Sulelka,  TJngeduid,  Ave  Maria, 
Jtlss  Culp;  Chopin— Sonata  In  B  mlnoi . 
op.  68,  Mr.  Godowsky:  Lully,  Bola  epals! 
Weckerlln,  Mignonette;  Purcell,  When 
1  am  laid  in  eartli;  Beethoven,  The  Cot- 
tage Maid;  English  folk  song.  Long, 
long  ago;  Miss  Culp;  Rameau,  Musette 
en  Rondeau;  Rameau.  Tambourln;  Dan- 
drieu,  Le  Caguet:  Loeilly,  Glgue,  from 
"R,enal8sance"  (free  adaptations)  by 
Godowsky;  Mr.  Godowsky;  Brahms— 
Vor  dem  Fenster,  Wie  koinm'  ich  deno 
zur  Thur  herein,  O  liebliohe  Wangen, 
Wiegenlled.  Miss  Culp.  Liszt,  Au  borct 
d'une  source;  Liszt,  Etude  de  concert  in 
F  minor;  Godowsky,  Symphonie  Meta- 
morphoses of  Johann  Strauss  Waltz, 
"Artist's  Life,"  Mr.  Godowsky. 

Miss  Gulp's  voice  Is  full  of  the  big- 
ness of  life.  It  brings  reassurance  of 
vital  things  behind  tlie  curtain  that  can 
be  felt  but  never  crystallized  into  con- 
creteness.  Tt  is  a  wonderful 'instrument; 
but  her  singing  is  not  the  artist  playing 
upon  his  instrument.  It  seems  rather 
the  natural  expression  of  herself.  The 
voice  is  full  of  muliebrity.  It  expresses 
love,  hate,  sorrow  and  high  determina- 
tion. Listening  to  it  one  forgets  the 
skill  born  of  study  and  training.  Such 
details  as  phrasing,  tone  production,  its 
wide  dynamic  range,  its  flawless  Intona- 
tion. After  one  has  heard  it,  the  mys- 
tery ot  life  seems  for  a  time  less  im- 
penetrable. 

Mr.  Godowsky  is  a  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced pianist.  His  plajing  has  an 
agreeable  ruggedness,  but  Is  often  hard 
and  lacking  in  the  finer  shades  of  senti- 
ment. He  was  undoubtedly  handicagpe'i 
by  a  program  which  ,even  the  highes' 
degree  ot  virtuosity  could  hardly  nial# 
Interesting.  The  ChopJn  spirit  was  lack- 
ing In  the  sonata  and  the  Strauss  Waltz 
development  seemed  hardly  worth  while. 
The  Liszt  numbers  were  well  played. 

Both  performers  were  warmly  .  re- 
ceived by  a  ikrge  audience  and  gave 
several  encores.  Mr.  Bos  was  an  un- 
usually skilful  and  sympathetic  accom- 
panist. 


LAST  CONCERT 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

The  16th  Sunday  orchestral  concert  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Wagner,  overture  to  "Tannhaeuser"; 
Wagner,  "Dlch  then  re  Halle,"  from 
.  "Tannhaeuser"  (Miss  Elizabeth  Ams- 
den) ;  Tschaikowsky,  concerto  in  B  flat 
minor  for  piano  (Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist); 
Mozarl:.  Serenade  for  strings;  Mozart, 
aria  of  Donna  Anna  from  "Don  Gio- 
vanni" ((Miss  Amsden);  Saint-^Saen^, 
Danse  Macabre  (Pierre  Henrotte,  soio 
violin);  Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Die  Meis- 
terslnger  von  Nuernberg." 

This  concert  gave  pleasure  to  a  small 
audience.  The  'singer  was  recalled  and 
Mr.  Caplet  was  applauded.  M.r.  Ganz , 
gave  a  brllMant  performance  of  Tschal- 1 
kowsky's  Concerto,  brilliant  In  force 
and  speed  rather  than  in  the  higher 
qualities.  This  was  the  last  concert  of 
an  Interesting  series. 

PARKER  MEMORTaL  CONCERT 

I  A  musical  program  of  unusual  merit 
was  given  at  the  Parker  Memorial  Hall 
on  Berkeley  street  yesterday  afternoon 
by  Miss  Edith  Thompson,  Miss  Anna  Mil- 
ler Wood  and  Miss  Edith  Bullard.  Piano 
solos,  including  arabesques  on  themes 
Of  the  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube"  waltz, 
were  pleasingly  played  by  Miss  Thomp- 
son. Songs,  including  "Sweet  la  Tlp- 
perary"  and  "In  the  Time  of  Roses," 
were  sung  by  Miss  Wood  and  by  Miss 
Bullard,  who  .lolned  in  singing  several 
duets. 


In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  they  put  In  bot- 1 
tlee  a  yellowish,  singularly  unpleasant 
looking,  thicklsh  fluid,  which  Is  said  to 
be  a  preparation  procured  from  the  tur- 
tie-"One  fish  yielding  only  two  bot- 
tles" The  manufacturers  think  high- 
ly of  the  stuff.   Read  the  label: 

"It  is  a  luxury  of  the  hignest  order  | 
and  can  only  be  esteemed  by  those  who 
value  exquisite  enjoyment  regardless  of 
ejTpense.  To  'Les  Mlserables' -  who 
pinch  alike  their  palates  as  th.  ir  purses 
—it  must  remain  a  mouth-watcrnig  and 
untasted  delicacy— a  secoitd  Garden  of 
Paradise,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
guarded  by  the  sword  of  Pluto  against 
penurious  Epicures." 

The  style  ot  this  eulogy  is  Asiatic,  or, 
as  some  prefer,  Corinthian.  We  prefer 
the  simplicity  of  "The  recipe  of  a  nob  e- 
mln  of  England"  or  the  heroic  couplet 
recommending  a  brand  of  tobacco: 
Or  seek  no  farther 
Better  can't  be  found. 

At  Last  J  At  Last  I 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  meaning  for  some  dayi  to 
vrite  concerning  Maglet».    I  ha-i'* 


In  niv  .   '    -tM  '-  ■-■f  colo5Iiranti.!'je». 

.MVlali.  La:-  l;u-jfrts,  NrW^  ■  '  ■ 
from  whom  I  purchased  tli. 
are  not  cupa  or  measures,  but  ■  ' 
\e8sels  (in  this  case  pewter).  hImjui  ■  Cl- 
inch In  diameter  and  about  three  Inches 
Ugh,  with  a  oo-'er.  In  the  centre  of 
which  Is  a  spout.  I  thought  at  first  they 
were  sperm  oil  lamps,  but  the  hole  In 
the  spout  is  too  small  for  a  wick,  being 
hardly  big  enough  to  admit  the  lead  of 
a  pencil.  The  captain,  -who  Is  a  strict 
teetotaler,  .»aid  they  were  for  vinegar, 
but  I  think,  particularly  since  mort  of 
your  correspondents  give  the  word  a 
bibulous  significance,  that  they  were 
used  for  the  syrups,  bitters,  etc.,  which 
gave  a  final  touch  to  many  a  mixture 
compared  to  which  a  cocktail  Is  child's 
play  JETHRO  SMITH. 

Cedar  Hill  Farm,  Cohasset.  , 

But  why  "maglet"? 

Truth  in  Black. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tou  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
silhouettes,  the  black  outlines  of  a  face 
or  figure  upon  a  white  ground,  which 
are  the  only  likenesses  preserved  In 
many  cases  of  our  great  grandmothers 
and  "grandfathers.  In  fact  the  art  had 
not  died  down  half  a  century  ago  when 
artists  went  about  from  house  to  house 
or  office  to  office  cutting  with  the  scis- 
sors the  outlines  of  a  sitter  in  black 
paper,  and  often  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess. If  this  art  were  to  be  revived  to- 
day the  effect  of  It  would  probably  be 
tremendous.  Of  course  a  beautiful  girl 
Is  beautiful  in  any  monstrcslty,  and  Is 
perhaps  set  off  to  some  degree  by  it;  ■ 
the  wearer's  charm  and  the  color  and 
texture  of  fabrics  disguise  the  effect  of 
line,  only  caught  by  very  near  sighted 
people.  Just  suppose  that  the  sharp 
silhouette  defined  In  black  and  white, , 
ithe  big  shoe^,  the  ungainly  ankles,  the  I 
swa.thed  skirt,  the  accumulated  matter  | 

about  the  shoulders,  the  unspeakable 
riot  of  hat  forms  and  their  decorations 
would  not  the  fair  sisterhood,  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  reality,  flee  shriek- 
ing to  build  a  Savonarola  pyre  and  start 
afresh  with  some  flight  reference  to 
nature?        ,      ERVING  WINSLOW. 

Sabotage  Again. 

We  have  received  two  or  three  let- 
ters concerning  the  origin  of  the  word 
sabotage.  According  to  "C.  W.  P."  an* 
"G.  W.  D."  this  word  was  first  used  in 
Lyons,  France,  some  years  ago  when 
silk  weavers  went  on  strike,   took  off 
their  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes  aipd  threw 
them  through  the  delicate  parts  of  their 
looms  with  intent  to  ruin  them  before 
they  left  the  factory;  or  as  anot'^^r 
nuts  it,  "When  an  attempt  was  made 
to   run    the   machines   the    shoes  got 
caught  in  the  gearing  or  In  some  other 
nart   ot   the   mechanism   and  brought 
everything  to  a  dead  stand  still  Thus 
we  have  sabotage  derived  directly  from 
the  sabot,  as  boycott  Is  the  transference  | 
Into  the  language  of  the  name  of  the 
man  who  first  suffered  from  a  boycott.  | 
As  the  World  Wags:  , 
""in  re  "sabotage."    At  th^tlme  of  I 
the  blowing  up  of  an  Iron-clad    n  the 
harbor  of  Brest  or  Toulon  (which  was 
attributed  to  "sabotage"),  I  was  told 
by  a  man  who  professed  to  be  learned 
in  French  lore,  that  the 
new  one  coined  by  the  syndicated  So- 
cialists to  denote  tampering  with  a  rail- 
vray  track  by  removing  the  shoes,  or 
sabots      which  connected  the  ends  of  | 
?he  ra  is-a  species  of  mischief  libt  like- 
ly to  be  noticed  untU  a  wreck  occurred: 
hence  "sabotage"  W9Uld  come  to  mean 
anv  sort  ot  villainy  prepared  on  the  sly, 
tnd  left  to  be  brought  Into  operat.oii 
b":  apparently,  the  ordinary  chance  of 

^^Bel^ng  now  in  the  humor  of  dtspenf- 
ing  information,  I  venture  to  call  the 
.attention  of  your  correspondent,  who 
asked  why  even  numbers  were  on  the 
'righthand  side  of  Beacon  street,  to  the 
fact  that  from  No.  1  to  Park  street  the 
even  numbers  are  on  the  lefthand  aide 
of  the  street:  that  from  there  to  Ar- 
lington street  all  the  numbers  in  suc- 
cession are  upon  one  side  of  the  street 
and  that,  when  numbering  both  sides 
o?  the  street  was  resumed  at  Arlin^on 
street.  It  came  about  that  the  first 
house  numbered  on  the  lefthand  side 
came  in  by  chance  for  an  odd  number, 
came  in  oy        .^^y.BACK  BAYER. 

Boston. 


That  Other  Day. 

As  the  Worid  Wags:  In  the  United 
States  government  report  on  lighthouses 
1  note  the  following: 

"A  lightkeeper  on  the  Columbia  river. 
Or  has  taken  only  two  days'  leave  in 
23  years,  and  one  of  these  two  days  was 
for  the  purpose  of  being  married. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me— \\  hat 
was  tho  other  one  for?  Perhaps  some 
vour  correspondents,  and  PO.'^s.bly 
ymi^self,  can  throw  some  light  "P?;.'  t^e 
subject  EPAPHRODITUS  I'LLlC 

New  Britain,  Ct,  March  12. 


'SUZANNE' AT 
OPERA  HOUSE! 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "H  Segreto  dl 
Suzanna,"  an  Intermezzo  In  one  act  by 
Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari.  Mr.  Caplet  con- 
ducted. 

count  on  •^•."'■wfuln 

rountess  on  -Mlft;  Nt*!"" 

Sante  Tareoohl* 

"II  Segreto  dl  Susanna"  Is  a  graceful, 
pretty  trifle  that  well  deserves  to  be 
added  to  the  repertoire.  Salnt-Saans  Is 
iiover  weary  ot  saying  that  gayety  In 
music  Is  no  longer  In  fashion.  Hearing 
the  operas  of  the  modern  Italians,  we 
forget  that  Italy  was  once  famous  as 
tho  home  ot  operatic  comedies.  Ros- 
sini is  best  remembered  by  his  "Barber 
of  Seville."  Donizetti's  delightful  '  Don 
Pasquale"  and  "Elixir  of  Love"  mtaht 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  composer's 
forte  aft«r  all  was  comedy.  Hearing  the 
modern  operas  comiques,  audiences  are 
puzzled  by  the  title,  careless  of  the  fact 
that  an  opera  comique  was  simply  an 
opera  in  which  there  was  spoken  dia- 
logue. The  defining  term  Is  still  re- 
tained by  some,  although  the  subject 
mav  be  tragic.  There  was  a  time  when 
the'  operas  of  Auber„  In  which  comedy 
was  treated  with  a  peculiar  elegance, 
were  to  Parisians  and  the  world  at 
large  the  Ideal  works  for  the  Opera 

^i^^e'^first  knew  Wolf-Ferrari  through 
his  "Vita  Nuova."    When  "Tho  Jewels 
of  the  Madonna"  was  produced,  many 
wondered  how  the  imaginative  and  mys- 
tical composer  of  the  music  to  Dante  s 
work  could  have  written  the  opera  of 
squalid  NeapoHtan  life.    Now  that  we 
have  heard   the  music  of  "Susanna J 
Secret"  the  wonder  is  redoubled.  Yet, 
Wolf- Ferrari  has  composed  other  light; 
operas,    one    ot    wjilch,     "Le  Donne 
Curiose,"   with  a  libretto  based  on  a 
coniedv  of  Goldoni,  has  delighted  New 
York.    We  may  be  permitted  to  hear 
it  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  , 
Susanna's  secret  was  a  harmless  one. 
She  smoked  cigarettes.    Her  husband 
did  not  know  her  amiable  weakness, 
and,  smelling -tobacco  In  the  room.  In 
her  hair    on  her  lips,  concluded  that 
she  had 'a  lover.    Hence  his  Jealotisy^ 
In  one  of  these  foolish  fits  he  smashed 
objects  ot   "bigotry  and  virtue  also 
furniture,  even  his  pet  umbrella.  Me 
reminded  one  of  John  Leech's  picture 
of  a  devastated  room,  with  the  husbanfl 
leaning  against   the  mantlepleqe  and 
saying:    "Well,  if  I  am  a  little  Irritable, 
Arabella,  you  know  It  is  all  over  In  a 
minute."    At  last,  thinking  to  surprise 
his    wife's    lover,    the    count  entered 
through  a  lawn  window.    The  secret 
was  disclosed.    There  was  a  Joyful  cryj. 
"You    smoke,    then?"     She  confessed 
her    vice;    he    confessed   his  Jealousy. 
They  then  swore  to  lead  a  happy  life 
with  an  endless  stock  of  cigarettes. 

Wolf-Ferrari's  music  has  the  appro- 
priate lightness.  It  iS'  refined,  but  not 
.•.uper- refined.  Its  polish  Is  not  bard 
and  cold.  The  sentiments  are  delicately 
expressed,  and  there  is  no  Incong^ous 
passion  either  In  melody  or  In  the  in- 
strumentation. The  dialogue  Is  deftly 
managed  and  there  are  amusing  pic- 
torial passages.  The  milsic  follows  tho 
I  text  but  not  as  a  slave.  One  of  the 
'  most  pleasing  pages  Is  the  reverie  of 
the  Countess  when  smoking,  and  here 
the  orchestra  Is  handled  In  a  masterly 
manner.  - 

The  performance  was  Interesting.  Mr. 
Sootti  was  wholly  admirable  as  the 
Count,  not  too  extravagant,  ne*er  go- 
ing beyond  the  bounds  of  comedy.  Miss 
Nielsen  played  the  part  ot  the  Countess 
in  the  right  key  and  the  music  is  well 
suited  to  her  voice.  Mr.  Taveochla  as 
the  servant,  a  mute  part,  was  also 
within  the  frame. 

This  "Intermezzo"  was  heartily  en- 
joyed by  the  audience,  and  the  spirited 
little  introduction  won  instant  favor. 

A  performance  of  "La  Foret  Bleue' 
preceded.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted  and  the 
■ojst,  was  as  before. 

VIOLIN  RECITAL 

BY  ZIMBALIST 


F.frem  Zimballst,  the  dlstlngul!*ed 
Russia^  violinist,  gave  a  recital  yester- 
idav  afternoon  at  Jordan  llall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  B^<=h-Schu 
mann,  Sarabande.  Doub  e  Brahins 
Sonata  In  D-mlnbr;  Vivaldi,  Concerto 
m  A-mlnor:  Cyril  ^^ott  Irish  Song. 
Dance;  Zimballst,  Orientale  «"SsUn 
Huboy,  scenes,  "Czardas.  Lugene 
Lutskv  was  the  accompanist.  Homer 
Humphrey  was  the  "rganlst. 

Mr.  Zimballst  Is  a  violinist  o£  rare 
ability.  His  art  Is  mature  and  poi- 
fsh.^d  his  technic  sure  and  l^lg'^V 
veloped,  his  tone  Is  pure  a"d  mellow^ 
lot  the  least  pleasing  feature  In  h  s 
,erformance  is  the  qviiet  °' 
lehavior  on  the  stage.  He  does  not 
■rut  or  swagger.    He  Is  never  bump- 

.■'Y^esterday  afternoon,  artistic  slncei-lty 
krhai-acterized    his   playins      Mv-  '-■•''" 
iallat,  however,  has  t  i 
Snore  Interesting  prog.":  '  '  "  "  / 

ai  'i  tlilrd  movements  • 

■  •re  llie  most  Inc.  ' 


iMlulred  all  th. 
vitalize  Vlvald 
Scott'a  chiirniii.j; 
l.allst  di..pl.iyrd   a  tone 


n  to 
In 
'/Asn- 
liauntlnK 


heai.ty,  .  i  i.,,-. ,  kable  for  Its  suave  and 
.ares^liij  Mu.ilty,  anU  in  his  rendering 
of  the  Dance  he  sliowed  masterly  fi- 
nesse. In  botli  oi:  his  compositions,  per- 
-ormed  yesterday,  graceful  pieces  of 
he  salon  variety,  Mr.  zimballst  haa 
)een  successful  In  suggesting  local 
[color. 

A  largo  audience  was  Justly  and 
[warmly  appreciative.  Repeatedly  re- 
called, Mr.  ZImballst  added  to  the  pro, 
gram. 

PLT.MOrTM   -nT'-ATflF    Il.iliPVt   Lo- ! 
Iralne  in  ;i   rev  i  a!  M  Ce.  rs  '  Bernard 
[Shaw's  "Man  and  .SuArman." 
Ir.oebuck  Ramsden.  .^if  BlV.  .  .I^ouls  Masfon 

Parlor  Mal<!  ■  OrACf  .Mooik 

Ociavlus  Kobinson  f. .  Alfred  Hickman 

John  Tanner  f.  ,  .  .Robert  l>ornino 

Mtm  Ann  Whilcflelil .  .  J(  Em'.ly  Slevens 

Mrs   Whltelield  . .  Maegle    Ilolloway   l''igl>«r  , 

MIsa  Susan  Rammlen  May  Seton 

Ml«8  Violet  Robinson. ...  Marguerltft  L'nett 

Henrv  Straker  A.  P.  Kaj-e 

Hector  Malono.  Jr  Rnckc'.lfle  Fellowes 

He4tor  Malone,  Sr  Charles  Harbury 

"Man  and  Superman"  had  Us  flrsc 
American  production  in  New  York  on 
Sept.  5,  190o,  with  Mr.  Loraine  In  the 
leading  part,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
had  many  revivals,  ail  of  which  must 
have  been  a  source  of  profit  to  Mr. 
Loraine  and  a  source  of  pleasure  to  his 
audiences,  if  the  performance  ftf  la.st 
evenlJSir  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion. 
The  company  at  the  Plymouth  is  an  ex-  , 
ceedlngly  capable  one,  and  a-sicle  from  a  i 
slight  and  pardonable  uncertainty  in  i 
the-!ines  the  pla,y  moved  swiftly  and 
with  precision.  The  brilliant  dialogue 
had  life  and  sp>ontaneity  and  was  re- 
ceived by  a  large  an-l  discriminating 
audience  with  every  mark  of  apprecia- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  comment  heav- 
ily on  this  delightful  farce-conjedy  of 
Mr.  Shaw's.  It  has  been  dlsctissed  and 
analyzed,  c«isured  and  extolled  many 
times  and  has  long  since  been  stigma- 
tized by  the  timorous  as  very,  very 
daring  and  applauded  as  one  of  the 
very  best  by  the  unafraid.  It  is  one 
of  the  best.  The  lines  Eire  sparkling 
as  almost  no  one  but  Shaw  can  make 
them,  and  the  satire  is  pointed,  splen- 
didly aimed,  thoroughly  delightful. 

Mr.  Moraine's  performance  as  John 
Tanner  is  also  a  matter  of  history.  It 
Is  .a  Tinlshed  and  brlUiaat  piece  of 
comedy  made  more  attractive  by  the 
actor's  pleasing  personality. 

In  the  present  cayt  there  are  two 
others  who  have  the  same  parts  that 
they  played  in  me  original  New  Yorlc 
production— Mr.  Massen  as  Roebuck 
Ramsden  and  Mr.  Hickman  as  Octa- 
vius  Robinson.  Tiiese  characteriza- 
tions are  excellent  and  very  wisely  re- 
tained. Among  the  men  Mr.  Kaye  as 
Straker,  the  chauffeur,  deserves  special 
mention.  This  p.art  is  one  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly dull  If  not  well  done,  and  Mr. 
Kaye  saved  the  situation. 

Miss  Emily  Stevens  played  Ann.  Miss 
Stevens  Is  an  attractive  and  accomplished 
actress  and  she  made  Ann  sufficiently 
alluring,  and  spoke  her  lines  with  just 
the  right  emphasis  and  coloring.  But 
unfortunately  she  was  not  always 
heard.  In  Intonation,  method  and 
j  gesture  she  clearly  shows  her  Indebt- 
■  edness  to  Mrs.  Fiske's  excellent  train- 
ing, but  it  Is  very  unfortunate  that 
she  should  have  adopted  also  (o  com- 
pletely Mrs.  l-'islies  mannerisms  of 
voice. 

Miss  risher  was  delightful  as  Mrs. 
Whitefield  and  indeed  every  member 
of  the  cast  was  satisfactory. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  engagement 
of  the  Irish  Players  will  open  this 
morning  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre.  This 
remarkable  organization  opens  a  llm^ 
Ited  engagement  In  this  city  on  next 
Monday  and  will  include  in  their  reper- 
toire many  new  and  old  succes-ses.  The 
company  Is  still  headed  by  Lady  Greg- 
pry  and  will  include  such  old  favorites 
as  Sara  Allgood,  Marie  O'Neill,  Cath- 
jleen  Nesblt,  Eithne  Magee,  Eileen 
O'Doherty.  Arthur  Sinclair,  Fred  O'Don- 
Ovan,  J.  M.  Kerrigan,  U.  Wright  and 
others.  The  usual  Thursday  and  Satur- 
tlay  matinees  will  prevail 

jsAJJOY  THEATRE 

The  program  wa^  varied  in  a  grand 
I  manner.     There   were   French  verses, 
I  many   of    them,    inarticulately  recited 
with  declamatory  fervor.    Next,  choice 
selections   from   Shakespeare   were  re- 
lentlessly interpolated  in  an  otherwise 
I  vacuous    sketch.    Finally    a  Japanese 
I  play  was  read  In  a  very  pretty  setting. 

Altogether,  It  was  a  night  off  at  the 
I  Toy.    The  young  lady  who  recited  the 
I  French    verses    clung    desperately  to 
[thelr'meter,  uttering  the  ''mute  e"  with 
determination  that  was  commendable. 

verses  are  not  Alexandrines,  and 
|t  those  that  are  not^ — "11  faut  les 
Iffe."     .Mr.    Vroom,    in    a    sketch  by 
Bhekoff,  displayed  .some  knowledge  of 
hakespeailan  characters.    His  voice  Is 
inflexible    to   warrant   an  artistic 
Iresetitatlon.     Miss    Miller    and  Miss 
Imitfi  looked  pretty  In  the  Japanese 
letting. 

Mr.   Freybe.   who   has   replaced  Mr. 

^latt  as  scenic  director,  gave  a  good 
Iccount  of  himself.  He  had  a  com- 
letent.  Imaginative  and  succAsful  pre- 
lecessor.     No  doubt,  the  example  will 

[isplre  him. 


Mr.  i  'h<rl'*  V  article  cm 

literal \   In/lui  1   •  otway  al- 

lowed  iiWfue.l f.   conscnju,"ly  and  of  set 
purpose,  lb  be  swayed  by  the  author  of 
•■Hamlen.;"  "and  the  result  Is  that  'Ven- 
ice Preaftv-d'  has  remained  unopened 
and  unsSn  for  a  century." 
^What  does  Mr.  Whlbley  mean  by  this 
statement?    Otway's  tragedy  was  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  under  Mao- 
ready  In  the  >te  thirties  of  the  19th 
century,  and  Phelps  revived  It  In  Lon-  I 
don  In  1846.   In  this  country  Forrest  was 
Been  In  the  tragedy.    John  McCuUougn 
was   plajing   Pierre   in   the   seventies.  ( 
John  Gilbert,  by  the  way,  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Boston  and  on  the  stage 
ae  Jaftler  in  1828.    There  was  a  famous  , 
performance  in  New  York  in  1833,  with  | 
Forrest  as   Pierre,   Kemble  as  Jaftler  j 
and  Fanny  Kemble  as  Belvldere. 

We  should,  like  to  see  the  tragedy 
again;   to   hetir  Jaftier   saying  In  the 
old-fashioned  play-acting  voice: 
I'm   thinking,    Plorre, 'how   that  damned 

starvinc  quality  , 
Called  honesty  got  footing  In  the  worm. 

After  Death.  . 

Dr.  Cortland  Myers  la  sure  that  we 
.shall  meet  our  friends  after  death,  and 
last  Sunday  he  "submitted  proofs. 
This  reminds  us  of  a  story  about  Judge 
Hogeboom,  who,  old  and  leaving  the 
bench,  told  the  assembled  lawyers  and 
court  officials  in  an  eloquent  address 
that  he  hoped  to  meet  thenrin  the  next 
world.  Pajil  Cooper  of  Albany,  N.  T., 
the  son  of  the  novelist,  and  very  deaf, 
asked  his  neighbor  v/hat  the  judge  had 
said.  The  judge's  hope  was  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Cooper,  who  promptly 
roared  out:  "Does  he?  Well,  Hogeboom 
always  was  a  sangine  cuss." 

Compare  with  these  lively  and  Joyful 
hopes  a  passage  from  "The  Note  Books  , 
of  Samuel  Butler"  apropos  of  a  remark  | 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle:  | 

"I  am  sure,"  wrote  Butler,  "my  great- 
grandfather  did  not  look  forward  to  j 
meeting  his  father  in  heaven— his  father  | 
had  cut  him  out  of  his  will;  nor  can  I 
credit  my  grandfather  with  any  great 
longing  torejoln  my  great-grandfather— I 
a  worthy  man  enough,  but  one  with 
whom  nothing  ever  prospered.    I  am 
certain  my  father,  after  he  was  40,  did 
not  wish  to  see  my  grandfather  any 
more.    •    •    •    Speaking  for  myself,  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  my  father  again, 
and  I  think  It  likely  that  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  would  not  be  more  eager  to  see 
his  than  I  mine." 


nont  i  -lift  hni!,.,i  eggai  but  not  bacon. 
This  wa  V50. 
As  fot  ya,"  the  Qennan  for 

bacon  is  '  .  pu  k.  ' 
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Mr.  Sala'a  Breakfast. 

George  Aug\istus  Sala  discussed  break- 
fast In  his  "Tliorough  Good  Cook."   He  i 
deplored  the  tact  that  English  people] 
ate  too  much  meat  and  not  half  enough 
vegetables,  but  he  believed  In  a  hearty , 
breakfast  in  the  land  of  fog,  rawness, 
and  smoke,  although  ho  banished  chops  , 
and  steak.   He  recommended  kedgeree , 
(a  dish  of  cold  flah,  boiled  rice,  eggs, 
and   condiments   served   hot,    while  in  ■ 
India  it  is  made  of  rice  boiled  with 
split  pulse,  onions,  eggs,  butter  and  con- 
diments); at  least  one  of  10  kinds  of 
omelettes,  sausages,  eggs  in  any  form, 
smoked  salmon  ("the  Dutch  is  the  best 
smoked  by  the  Jews;  It  is  horribly  dear, 
but  delicious"),  potted  shrimps,  bloaters, 
or  eggs  and  bacon,  kippers,  fried  sar- 
dines, now  and  then  a  little  potted  meat, 
dry  toast  ("avoid  buttered  toast"),  and 
plenty  of  bread  and  butter,  tea,  coffee, 
or  cocoa.  If  there  are  "young  and  lady 
guests,"  marmalade  and  honey;  and  for 
hunters,  broiled  chicken    and  devilled 
kidneys.   Sala  also  spoke  of  mushrooms 
and  bacon,  dried  haddock,  plain  boiled 
sole,  whiting,  mackerel.   He  insisted  on 
the  preface  of  fruit:  grapes,  oranges,  or 
the  apple,  "the  toothsome,  handsome, 
sociable,  health-preserving  apple." 

NEW  SONGBIRDS"  ! 
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Bacon  and  Eggs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  were  talking  about  Bacon  the 
other  day— not  the  Lord,  but  the  pig. 
One  said  that  he  did  not  remember 
bacon  on  the  family  table  in  his  youth, 
and  the  question  arose  as  to  how  far 
back  any  of  us  could  recall  the  use  of 
baoon. 

The  first  speaker  said  he  could  go 
back  to  the  Thirties  and  Forties  in 
New  England,  nor  could  he  recall  meet- 
ing with  it  during  a  year  or  more  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  Fifties; 
nor  in  England,  at  that  time,  does  ho 
recollect  eggs  and  bacon,  now  the 
breakfast  dish  that  reconciles  the  Eng- 
lishman to  life;  certainly  he  never  or- 
dered It,  nor  did  he  take  to  it  kindly 
when  first  Introduced  to  his  notice  in  the 
late  Sixties.  It  seemed  gross  and  tough 
and  coarse.  But  one  day  in  a  New 
York  hotel  he  dared  order  it  from  cu- 
riosity as  to  the  way  it  might  be  served 
or  cooked,   and  he  thonight  better  ot 

It,  as  It  was  In  thin,  long,  reddleh  slices, ' 
with  little  fat  and  /reasonably  tender, 
and  showing  the  marks  of  the  broiling 
Iron. 

Another  speaker  said  that  bacon  was 
a  very  ancient  food  in   England,  as 

Shakespeare  mentioned  it,  and  that  ho 
had  supposed  that  the  old  word  "shaw- 
baoon"  was  a  term  of  ridicule  applied 
to  stupid  peasants.  He  said  that  when 
In  England  about  187(j  he  saw  a  lovely 
English  girl  In  the  house  where  he 
was  staying  sop  a  piece  of  bread  In  the 

I  fat  in  which  the  breakfast  bacon  was 

[  ST.imming,  and  eat  it  with  gusto.  It 
made  him  shiver  and  he  nad  to  turn  his 

!  head  away.  Another  speaker  said  that 
when  he  went  to  a  boarding  school  in 

\  New  York  in  the  forties  bacon  was 
never  served  to  the  boys.  He  remem- 
bered a '  boy  there  from  Pennsylvania 
with  a  Dutch  name  who  said  that  ham 
and  eggs  was  called  "specanoya"  by 
the  country  people.  He  said  that  the 
pork  and  beans  of  the  North  seemed 
to  be  the  eQulvalent  of  the  hog  and 
hominy  of  the  South,  and  he  won- 
dered whether  the  early  English  set- 
tlers of  "Virginia  made  and  ate  bacon. 
He  did  not  think  any  came  over  In 
the  Mayflower,  or  that  any  allusion 
was  made  to  It  In  early  New  England 
annals. 

I  But  the  question  finally  became: 
I  When  did  bacon  become  a  common 
!  breakfast  dish  In  the  United  States? 
i  And  no  one  felt  competent  to  answer 
I  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  It 
would  be  interesting  If  you  would  un- 
dertake to  enlighten  us. 
I    Brookllne.  J.  M.  C. 

I  This  la  a  hard  question,  and  we  ap- 
peal to  our  correspondents  The  word 
"bacon"  appears  in  English  literature 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. In  Shakespeare's  "Henry  rv."  the 
word  "bacon"  means  a  rustic,  a  clown, 
a  shaw-bacon,  with  reference  "to  the 
fact  of  swine's  flesh  being  the  meat 
,  chiefly  consumed  by  the  rural  popula- 
tion, ot  England."  Leigh  Hunt  wrote 
delightfully  about  breakfast,  what  he 
liked  to  eat  and  drink,  and  he  men- 


William  Burress  and  his  company  of 
30  In  "The  New  Song  Birds,"  one  of 
the  season's  most  elaborate  vaudeville 
sketches,  has  the  headline  position  on 
this  week's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's,  a  bill 
that  Is  of  something  more  than  u.sual 
excellence  and  interest.  "The  New 
Song  Birds"  are  supposed  to  represent 
and  to  emphasize  existing  conditions  in 
grand  opera  as  portrayed^by  rival  man- 
agers. Mr.  Burress,  as  Oscar  Hammer- 
shine,  stands  for  grand  opera  as  It 
should  be,  v/ith  Ben  Mosche  as  Gagaga- 
gagazi,  representing  it  as  it  is.  The 
scene  Is  laid  upon  the  stage  of  a  New 
York  theatre  where  each,  happily 
enough,  has  presented  several  of  the 
best  song-birds  and  a  portion  ot  their 
choruses.  The  question  arises  as  to 
superiority,  whereupon  the  rival  forces 
enter  upon  a  sort  of  Marathon  contest 
each  side  claiming  that  the  other  is 
lacking  in  artists  ot  high  quality. 

Another  act  of  unusual  magnitude  Is 
that  of  the  Royal  Kitamera  Troupe  of 
Japanese,  which  Introduces  jugglers  and 
balancers  in  a  series  of  (iifflcult  feats 
of  the  Orient.    The  stage  settings  and 
I '  the  truly  Japanese  draperies  made  the 
I  act  as  well  staged  as  it  was  intrin- 
sically elegant. 
I      The  Bison  City  Four,  in  which  the 
I  j  police  officer,  the  bartender,  the  tramp 
I  and  the  peanut  vendor  %11  have  their 
parts,  is  making  one  of  its  semi-annual 
I  I  visits  to  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week,  re- 
I  celvlng  just  as  enthusiastic  applause  as 
'   when  the  combination  first  appeared  in 
this  city,  and  that  wasn't  yesterday. 

Many  of  this  week's  acts  possess  the 
added  virtue  of  novelty.  The  Polzin 
brothers  bring  to  Boston  from  Europe 
an  exposition  ot  new  balancing  and  tum- 
bling work,  In  which  an  old-fashioned 
see-saw  plays  a  large  part.  Then  Mabel 
and  Dora  Ford  present  an  interesting 
variety  of  dances,  ranging  from  a  classi- 
cal Greek  dance  to  the  "Lazy  Moon" 
and  others  of  the  popular  variety.  The 
two  young  women  are  extremely  good. 
Frances  Stevens  and  company  in  "The 
Country  Bride"  had  an  amusing  sketch, 
brought  to  Boston  this  week  for  the  first  i 
time.  Carl  Henry  and  Nellie  Francis, 
one  of  those  easy-to-make-fun  teams, 
!  kept  the  audience  laughing  for  their  al- 
t  lotted  time.  Dolly  Morrissey  was  good 
jas  the  singing  comedienne,  and  the 
jCavana  Duo  revealed  wonderful  vcrsa- 
jtllity,  their  slack  wire  work  being  un- 
i  usually  good. 

The  talking  motion  pictures,  the  latest 
ot  the  Edison  Inventions,  are  retained 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  week.  The 
synchronizing  last  night  was  absolutely 
perfect,  but  there  is  a  sameness  to  them 
all.  so  much  so  that  they  could  better 
be  used  to  bring  up  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram, now  that  their  novelty  has  entire- 
ly worn  oft.  The  pictures  this  week  are 
"Her  Redemption"  and  the  miser  scene 
from  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy." 


si  were  not  at  iiand  and  im 

t(  ;  ed  outside. 

'1  tie  vierformance  was  of  a  high  orde 
Beethoven's   quartet   was   played  win 
tine  understanding.    There  was  no  aj. 
tempt  at  raising  this  music  to  the  level 
of  the  later  chamber  workH,  but  there 
was  a  frank  expression  of   the  (-oro- 
poser's  earlier  manner,  for  In  this  op 
18  there  are  suggestions  of  Mozart  ami 
even  Haydn.    The  beauty  of  tone,  th  j 
sureness  of  intonation,  and  the  polish'  <l 
style  of  the  performance  gave  interns', 
to    passage    work    and    formulas  tbjl 
otherwise  might  have  seemed  uninter- 
esting. ,  .  ,■  , 
The  movements  from  Reger-s  quarlol 
Bhow  that  composer  in  a  more  amiable, 
more  human  light  than  his  other  work.s, 
orchestral  or  chamber,  that  hav?  been 
heard  here.    There  are  moments  ot  gen- 
uine beauty  in  the  Larghetto,  and  the 
harmonic  scheme  throughout  has  n6t  the 
sterile  complexity  too  often  character- 
istic  of    this   hardened  contrapuntist. 
The  Allegro  was  played  with  Irresistible 
spirit,  and  the  music  itself,  though  in  !l 
form  that  is  not  necessarily  appealing, 
holds  the  attention. 

M.  Jean  Marnold.  in  an  admirable 
study  of  Schumann's  music,  regrets  the 
influence  of  Mendelssohn,  which  led  the 
young  romanticist,  the  champion  of 
Berlioz  and  Chopin,  to  look  backward 
and  to  compose  music  in  old  moulds. 
To  speculate  concerning  what  might 
!  have  happened-if  Richard  Strauss  had' 
not  met  Alexander  Rltter,  if  Bizet  had 
!  lived  etc.,  etc.— is  an  agreeable  mental 
I  diversion,  and  that  is  all.  To  us  the 
genius  Schumann  Is  revealed  in  the 
songs,  the  piano  pieces,  the  overture 
I  to  "Manfred,"  and  certain  pages  of  the 
I  D  minor  symphony. 

[  But  in  this  piano  quartet  there  are 
pages  that  are  pecullari;'  Schumann- 
esaue,  as  the  few  opening  measures  and 
the  scherzo.  Mr.  Ganz,  who.  as  a  soloist, 
has  of  late  seemed  to  rely  chiefly  on 
force  and  speed,  played  in  a  truly  mu- 
sical manner  and  in  ensemble  spirit.  HIa 
fluency  and  quality  of  touch  In  the 
Scherzo  were  especially  noteworthy. 

The  concerts  next  season  in  Stelnert 
Hall  will  be  on  Tuesday  evenings,  Nov. 
4,  Dec.  2,  1913,  and  Jan.  6  and  i  J.rch  i . 
19U.    '  -   
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KNEISELS  GIVE 
LAST  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Knelsel  Quartet,  assisted  by  Mr 
Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist,  gave  the  fourth  ' 
and  last  concert  of  its  28th  season  last 
evening  In  Stelnert  Hall.    The  progr.Tii,, 
was  as  follows:  Beethoven,  quartet  in 
F  major.   Op.   18,   No.   1;   Reger,  tw.i. 
movements  from  quartet  In  K  flat  maior  • 
(Larghetto    and    Allegro  Congrazia); 
Schumann,    piano    quartet    in    E  flu', 
major.  Op.  47.    The  quartet  of  .Schu- 
mann was  announced  as  second  in  or 
dor,  but  this  order  was  .reversed,  as  th  • 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Wolf-Fer- 
rarl's  "H  Segreto  di  Susanna."  Mr.  Cap- 
|let  conducted.    .  ,^  (jO  • 

Count  Gil  V:.'  Mr.  .Fomart 

countess  Oil  Ml«»  Nielsen 

Sante  Mr.  Tavecchia 

Followed  by  Leoncavallo's  "Pagllaccl." 
Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

ixedda  Mme.  Mells 

Canlo  Enrico  Caruso 

Tonio  Mr.  Rossi 

Beppe  Mr.  Glaccone 

Silvio  Mr.  Pulclnl 

Mr.  Caruso  made  his  first  and  only  ap- 
pearance  'thls  season,  at  the  Boston  Op- 
era House,  last  evening,  and  the  audi- 
ence filled  the  theatre  in  every  part. 

When  Mr.  Caruso  sang  in  "The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West"  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  last  March  he  was  said  to 
be  Indisposed,  and  his  voice  was  evi- 
dently not  In  the  best  condition.  He  took 
the  part  of  Canlo  in  April,  and  there 
were  still  some  who  shook  their  heads. 
Last  evening  all  such  memories  were 
effaced.  The  golden  voice  was  heard  In 
all  the  fullness  of  Its  beauty.  There 
was  the  accustomed  evenness,  the  reso- 
nance, the  sonority,  the  familiar  haunt- 
ing quality  of  tone  that  moves  and 
thrills.  There  are  tenors  who,  by  the 
power  of  their  acting,  have  charged  the 
part  of  Canlo  with  an  added  dramatic 
significance;  but  from  a  purely  vocal 
standpoint,  Mr.  Caruso's  performance  is 
unsurpassed.  The  mature  and  rounded 
fullness  of  his  voice  was  conspicuously 
evident  In  his  singing  of  "Vestl  la  Glub- 
ba,"  while  he  sang  the  famous  air  with 
tragic  intensity. 

Mr.  Rossi's  dramatic  and  vocally 
brilliant  singing  of  the  prologue  was 
ft  feature  of  the  opera.  His  manly 
and  sonorous  voice  was  heard  at  Its 
best.  Mme.  Mells  was  an  Indifferent 
Nedda.  It  Is  not  a  part  well  surited 
to  her.  This  Impersonation  differs 
widely  from  Miss  Farrar's  striking  por- 
trayal of  the  Mummer's  wife,  who 
wiped  her  mouth  and  said:  "I  have 
done  no  wickedness." 

Wolf-Ferrari's  little  opera  was  well 
given.  The  purity  of  tone  and  vocal 
fluency  of  Miss  Nielsen's  art  were  again 
apparent  and  she  acted  with  grace  and 
piquancy.  Mr.  Fornark  replaced  Mr. 
Scottl  as  Count  Gil.  Mr.  Tavecchia 
was  again  amusing  as  Sante. 

There  was  much  applause  throughout 
the  evening  and  scenes  of  enthusiasm 
after  "PagUaccI." 
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A  man  In  court  at  Bast  CambrldKe 
testified  that  bis  wife  gave  Mm  a  dol- 
lar a  week  for  himself.  When  he  was 
asked  what  he  did  with  the  dollar,  he 
answered: 

"I  suppose  I  caroused  with  It." 

Now  "carouse"  Is  a  noble,  sonorous 
word  and  we  do  not  willingly  associate 
It  with  one  dollar.  When  Belshazzar, 
the  King,  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thou- 
sand of  his  lords  and  drank  wine  before 
the  thousand;  %vhen  Nero  sat  high 
among  the  banqueters  drinking  hard 
and  applauding  the  dancing  girls 
wrapped  In  thin  gauze,  or  wholly  naked, 
girls  from  Gades  with  castanets,  Syrian 
dancing  girls  with  flashing  cymbals: 
when  Tamerlane  gave  gold  and  jewelled 
crowns  to  his  generals  at  the  feast- 
then  there  was  carousing.  There  Is 
I'oung's  line:  "Egypt's  wanton  queen, 
Carousing  gems." 

The  earliest  quotations  Illuminate  the 
word : 

Drant  In  his  translation  of  Horace: 
"I  that  in  tune  and  out  of  time,  karoust 
it  without  measure." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh:  "Some  garoused 
of  his  wine  till  they  were  reasonable 
pleasant." 

Holland  In  his  translation  of  PHny: 
"To  quaffe  and  carouse  again  upon  It 
more  lustily." 

And  if  we  understand  by  carousing, 
to  drink  health  or  success  to  any  one— 
as  In  Stubbes's  sour  line,  "Swilling, 
gulling  and  carowsing  from  one  to  an- 
other," or  "The  Queene  carowses  to 
thy  fortune,  Hamlet"— one  dollar  seems 
a  paltry  sum. 


Blackstrap  In  Maine. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Blackstrap  Is  the  uame  by  wliic  i  a 
portion  of  North  Falmouth  Me  is 
called.  The  district  is  about  10  miles 
north  of  Portland,  overlooking  Casco 
.B^y,  and  with  a  fine  view  of  the  White 
Mountains.  It  has  probably  had-thi3 
name  for  more  than  lOO  years.  The  tra- 
dition Is  that  in  tlie  early  days  it  wa.s 
a  resort  of  Portland  roughs,  for  th» 
purpo.^^e  of  spending  the  day  In  drinking 
a  mixture  of  rum  and  molasses.  Hence 
the  name,  spelled  without  the  hyphen 
THOMAS  J.  EMERY 
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Fit  for  the  Toga. 

Whether  Mr.  Gordon  Woodbury's 
charges  are  proved  or  disproved,  lover-s 
of  the  picturesque  reeret  that  he  will 
not  represent  New  Hampshire  In  the 
Senate  at  Washington.  Some  men  are 
born  to  be  chairmen  of  committees; 
others  have  heads  foreordained  for  post- 
age stamps.  Mr.  Woodbury  Is  of  the 
Roman  type,  and  a  toga  would  singu- 
larly become  him.  He  has  the  head  and 
the  figure.  If  he  should  don  the  statelj', 
honorable  dress,  there  would  be  no  sus- 
picion of  an  adroitly  arranged  night 
shirt.  Woodbury  Togatus!  It  may  be 
said  that  the  senators  at  Washington 
do  not  wear  the  toga.  They  should,  but 
If  there  Is  objection,  Mr.  Woodbury 
would  be  the  soul  of  dignity  In  a  blue 
dress  coat  with  gold  buttons,  a  buff 
waistcoat  and  nankeen  trousers,  once 
accepted  as  the  dress  of  a  statesman. 


Maglets  and  r)luglets. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  hate  to  do  this,  but  a  growing  In- 
terest In  maglets  tempts  me  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Smith  may  have  been  led 
astray  in  this  matter  by  the  Newfound- 
land dialect.  I  have  Spent  tliree  years 
on  the  "French  Shore  and  the  Labra- 
dor" and  have  at  least  become  fairly 


at  home  In  their  delectable  brogue,  a 
mixture  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  four 
or  tlvo  generations  old,  witli  dashes  of 
French  and  obsolete  Knglish.  During 
the  hectic  fishing  season  the  native  usu- 
ally supports  life  by  a  series  of  hasty 
interviews  with  a  mug  o'  tea  and  a 
dried  Caplin  or  a  bit  of  hard  bread. 
This  repast  is  always  termed  a  "mug 
up."    Indeed,  anything  short  of  a  boiled 
dinner  with  plenty  of  bruise  (brewls?), 
an  unsavory  compound  of  wet  pilot- 
bread  and  salt  pork  fat  goes  by  this 
name,  and  most  utensils  from  a  net- 
barking  pot  to  a  teacup  become  mugs 
and  anything  smaller  nuiglets.  There 
is  a  Cape  Mugford   on  the  Labrador 
where  old  John  Penny  fed  half  a  tribe 
of  Kskimoes  from  the  orderly  Moravian 
station  at  Okkak,  for  he  was  "fearful  j 
them  savages  would  a  killed  he,"  but, 
I  that  Is  another  story.  1 
Bill,  twice  my  Invaluable  deckhand,  i 
1  never  drank  except  on  special  occasions, 
but  what  a  tang  that  Spartan  sauce,  no. 
Spartan  olive,  did  give  his  rare  cocktail. 
Tt    was    certainly    a   special  occasion 
■    '  n  we  faced  a  dinner  of  peas  and  a 
.  of  salt  horse  off  Turnvlk,  and  Bill 
^  lut  a  hagdown  so  neatly  that  It  fell 
on  the  head  of  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
Other  stores  were  not  so  low,  so  I  mixed 
what  1  was  pleased  to  term  a  vermouth- 
less  Martini.  Bill's  eyes  as  I  poured  it 
were  a  study. 
I    "Full  un  OOP,  surr,  full  un  oop!" 
'    With  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  he  In- 
I  haled   the   aroma,   and   then  delivered 
I  himself  of  the  following: 
'    "I'se  had  a  muglet  of  rare  nippy  to 
I  the  hotel  In  Sydney,  but  this  do  be  the 
I  head  smell  ever  I  seed." 

The  vermouthless  Martini  went  Its 
way  and  Bill  got  as  far  as  the  hatch. 
Where  lie  was  met  by  what  they  call  a 
"rtiisky  d wising  rain";  then  he  turned  oT 


SONG  RECIl  AL 
BY  MISS  HUSTON 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Margaret  Huston,  an  English 
■oprano,  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Conrad 
■V.  Bos  played  delightful  accompani- 
ments.   The  program  was  as  follows 

Rics  Ks  nuias  "na  Wundorbares  seln:  It 
Wolf,  UnhPr  Xilclit.  lilxc-  Blnscfiit«.  Der  'I'nm- 
tx)ur;  ItufUmanlnoir.  Dcr  I'mchlingenaclu; 
nraneau,  c.hnnsoiis  a  danser  (minuet,  gavolte, 
PnTunc,.  Sanibnnrtc) :  Irish  country  Riings:  ne- 
hiisB.v,  r;ii  MHii-(lin».  Kiintoclies;  Viardot,  L« 
Mnr<|Ulsi';  I'uget,  Chanson  lie  Route. 

The  program  announced  Saint-Saena,] 
"Le  Bonheur  est  chosa  legere,"  but; 
Miss  Huston  substituted  a  pretty  littlei 
French  song  that  was  redemanded. 

When  tlTB  singer  spoke  a  few  words< 
about  the  Irish  songs.  It  was  evidentj 
that  she  had  a  cold.  Possibly  this  ac-| 
counted  for  moments  of  false  Intonatloni 
and  other  vocal  fallings  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  concert.  In  the  songs  by 
RIes,  Wolf  and  Rachmaninoff,  the  dic- 
tion of  Miss  Huston  wa.s  more  to  be 
commended  than  her  vocal  art,  but  as 
soon  as  she  came  to  the  French  songs 
effective  singing  and  diction  went  hand 
In  hand. 

Miss  Huston  is  evidently  a  singer  of 
intelligence  and  experience.  The  voice 
Is  an  agreeable  one,  although  yesterday 
there  were  evidences  of  huskiness  In  the 
lower  tone?,  and  the  upper  tones  when 
taken  forte  had  little  body.  She  has 
a  fine  legato,  and  she  often  displayed 
excellent  control  of  breath.  Her  per- 
sonality Is  pleasing;  her  bearing  is  dig- 
nified and  modest,  and  she  has  the  dar- 
ing sense  of  humor,  as  was  shown  In  licr 
interpretation  of  Wolfs  "NIxe  Blnse- 
fuss"  and  the  Irish  songs. 

The  program  was  an  unusually  in- 
teresting one.  Tt  was  a  pleasure  to  llnd 
Hugo  Wolf  represented  by  sonieiliing 
else  than  "Verborgenheit."  The  songs 
by  Bruneau  were  unfamiliar  to  the  iiin- 
jority  of  the  audience,  wlilch  should 
have  been  large;  ,  if  only  through  curi- 
osity, for  Miss  Huston  was  annoutujed 
with  a  flourish  of  ti  unipets  and  beating  ] 
of  drums.  For  this  she  was  probably 
not  responsible.  "The  singer  Is  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  conception  which  regards 
singing  as  a  mere  extension  of  su's- 
tained  speech,  in  which  language  la 
permitted  'to  sing  Itself.'  "  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  old  lady  at  dinner  who, 
when  she  was  asked  why  she  was  silent, 
replied:  "AVhen  1  talk,  1  talks:  when 
I  eat.  I  eats."  When  a  singer  gives  a 
recital,  let  her  sing. 

Bruneau  was  fcrtun.ate,  first  of  all, 
in  the  verses  to  which  he  .set  Ills  muslc,^ 
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BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-"The  Girl 
the  Golden  West."  Conductor,  Roberto 
and  his  eyes  glistened  with  unmistak-  Moranzonl.  Cast.     ^^^^  j)i,^,,beth  Amsden 

able  appeal:  Tack  nance  Auafesto  Rossi 

"There's  a  courageous  hoigh  sea  runs.,  i,ck  jolmson'.V  ^"""""Lufg^'cilla 

sur,  and 'tis  vinomous  cold  on  dick."   ^"xi'iHifle  Samplrrl 

He   had  another— but   I   fear    I   a™,  ■.V.'.iKamon  Blanchavt 

trespassing  badly  upon  your  space.   Is  Ti?n   ^?  ^^iiZl 

It  not  probable  that  the  skipper  of  Bay   •■■■ViVliio"  Pulrlni 

Roberts  when  selling  the  little  pewter    

object  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
remarked:    "Us  calls  un  a  muglet,  surr" 
JOHN  CHIDLEy 

Boston,  March  17. 


g^'i",   .■."..Rafaclo   Diaz  i 

  .Ernesto  Glai^-'ine 

Joe   p  'i'ommasl 

^Jw^  I^ul.l  Tavecchla 


Wowkle 


.Jose  Mnrdonen 


•  rlllclsm  by  I 
ly  half  sue-  I 
the  Croldeti 


verses  of  charming  fancy,  sly  innuendo, 
amorous  sentiment  a.s  it  was  understood 
in  the  18th  century,  and  In  "La  Sara- 
bande,"  Irony  and  tragedy  enter.  The 
words  and  the  music  bring  the  old 
dances  vividly  before  the  hearer.  They 
recall  the  pictures  of  Fiagonard  and 
Boucher,  the  world  of  powder  and 
patches,  lace  and  epigram  and  reckless 
gallantry,  especially  in  the  boudoir. 
These  songs,  interpreted  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  their  spirit,  were  the  fi'a- 
ture  of  the  concert,  though  the  Irish 
songs  were  sung  with  tli>'  n  puiori  i  ' ' 
simplicity  and  archness. 


'  The'^hlrd  pefformance  this  season  of 
the  opera  which  Puccini  wrote  on  Belas- 
co's  play  and  dedicated  to 
Dowager   of   England,   was  given  l^^l 
night  at   the  Boston   Opera  betoi 


llKu  iM.  Ir- 

Jt  Is  a.  comnionii!  !  ■  ■  r 
nVW  to  say  that  Pii.  mi 
Ciefeded  in  "The  Girl  of 
West."  and  that  the  very  limitations  I 
which  enabled  liim  to  give  so  perfeci'ly 
the  lyricHl  atmosphere  of  the  "mousme"  ; 
and  th"  "inidinettf; '  proved  his  undoing  : 
when  working  on  a  wider  and  more  full- 
blooded  scale.  Even  the  least  enthusi- 
astic, however,  can  not  deny  that  "The 
Girl"  has  Its  moments— the  song  of  the 
wandering  player  in  the  first  act,  Dick 
Johnson's  apology  for  hla  lawless  life  In 
the  second,  and  the  thrilling  poker 
game,  played  to  the  subdued  throb  of 
l.>asa  instruments,,  which  have  something 
of  the  tragic  Intensity  of  the  drum-beats 
heard  through  the  last  movement  of 
Tchaikowsky's  Pathetic  Symphony. 

Last  night  Miss  Amsden  sang  finely, 
though  obviously  husbanding  her  re- 
sources through  the  first  act,  and  tlie 
great  volume  of  her  voice  was  heard 
to  advantage  in  the  musical  tours  de 
force  of  which  the  role  of  Minnie  Is 
full.  Mr.  Zenatello  as  ever,  was  mpst 
at  home  in  the  pathetic  numberB.  loud 
applause  following  his  song  under  the 
gallows. 

Anafe.sto  Rossi's  great  height  and 
genius  for  dramatic  pose  and  panto- 
mime made  him  eminently  picturesque 
and  commanding  as  Jack  Ranee,  the 
part  created  by  Dinh  Gllly,  and  a  cer- 
tain quality  of  harsn  resonance  In  thfl 
timbre  of  his  voice  suited  the  sinister 
part  of  the  gambler  sheriff.  Luigi  Cilla^ 
as  Nick  the  bartender.  Ramon  Blan- 
chart  as  Sonora,  Johnson's  good  angel 
at  the  crisis  of  hla  fate  and  Jose  Mav- 
dones  as  the  strolling  singer,  sang  and 
acted  sympathetically. 


Mr.  Louis  P.  Cappelle  of  Cincinnati 
has  introduced  a  bill  In  the  lower  House 
of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  pre- 
scribe the  fashions  to  be  worn  by  wom- 
en in  that  state. 

Mr.  Cappelle  Is  especially  shocked  by 
the  sight  of  a  woman's  "neck,"  and  if 
he  could  have  his  way  "not  more  than 
two  Inches  of  the  neck  below  the  chin 
shall  be  uncovered."  Now,  the  neck  la 
the  back  part  of  that  portion  of  the  body 
lying  between  the  head  and  shoulders; 
"also,  by  extension,  the  whole  of  this 
portion,  the  narrow  part  below  or  behind 
the  head."  A  scraggy  Jieck  pleases 
neither  the  gods  nor  men.  Dr.  Holmes 
wrote  some  lines  on  this  subject;  they 
were  addressed  to  ingenuous  youth: 
Sooner  than  wander  with  your  windplp.e 

bare —  .  , 

The  fruit  of  Kden  rlpenlnj  in  the  air— 
With   tliat   lean   lieart-stalls,   that  prolrudlng 

chin,  ^     .      ^  . 

Wear  Atandlng  collars,  were  they  made  of 

tin!  . 
ind  have  a  nock-cloth— by  the  throat  of 

Jove! 

Cut  from  the  tunnel  of  a  rusty  stov^! 

But  Mr.  Cappelle  probably  means  by 
neck,  the  breast  or  the  bosom,  for  to 
some  persons,  chiefly  prurient  prudes, 
the  two  words,  like  leg,  are  Immodest, 
Mr.  Cappelle  is  also  disturbed  by  the 
thought  of  "transparent  stockings," 
and  the  sight  of  any  bit  of  skin  seen 
tthrough  lace,  "or  any  kind  of  em- 
broidery mesh  o^  net"  irritates  him  be- 
yond endurance. 

Modest  Montreal. 

And  so  once  in  Montreal,  the  Discob- 
olus was  stowed  away  in  a  lumber 
room  with  his  face  turifed  to  the  wall, 
and  when  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  asked  the 
custodian  why,  he  received  this  answer: 
"The  Discobolus  Is  put  here  because  he  is 
Tolgor- 

He  has  neither  vest  nor  pants  with  which  to 

cover  his  limbs, 
t,  sir.  am  a  iwrson  of  most  respectable  con- 
nection!"— 

My  brother-in-law  is  haberdasher  to  .Mr.  Spur- 
geon." 

O  God!    0  Montreal! 

The  Law  and  the  Woman. 

Mr.  Cappelle  Is  only  one  in  a  long  line. 
Treatises  have  been  written  by  clerlca 
and  laymen  against  the  "Immodesty"  of 
women  In  dress.  Pope  Innocent  XI.- 
published  a  decree  in  1683  by  which 
"all  maidens  and  women"  were  com- 
manded to  cover  their  shoulders  and 
breast  to  their  neck,  and  their  arms  to 
the  wrist,  with  some  thick  and  untrans- 
parent  stuff,  and  they  that  did  not  obey 
this  order  within  six  days  after  its  pub- 
lication were  to  be  excommunicated  Ipsj 
facto.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle,  quot- 
ing this  decree,  remarked  that  he  did 
not  know  what  success  these  terrible 
threatenlngs  had,  but  he  Imagined  that 
there  was  occasion  to  revive  them  after- 
wards. "This  is  the  fate  of  all  sump- 
tuary laws;  luxury,  with  a  desire  of  set- 
ting off  one's  beauty,  will  soon  break 
through  the  most  wise  regulations."  Tou 
can  hear  Mr.  Bayle  snicker  as  he  wrote 
tt. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Cappelle's 
peace  of  mind— for  he  seems  to  be  a 
nervous  man — that  he  did  not  live  a 
century  ago  when  even  staid  New  Eng- 
land women  wore  scanty  empire  gowns 
and  laid  aside  underclothing.  All  the 
clothes  worn  by  Miss  Patterson  of  Bal- 
tiinore  as  a  bride  '•might  have  been  put 
In  my  pocket,"  wrote  a  spectator.  "It 
was  told  that  this  oeautlful,  but  cer- 
tainly reckless  young  woman,  wore  no 
chemise."  And  the  women  in  this  com- 
monwealth wore  gowns  "so  low  necked 
that  they  were,  indeed,  Incroyable;  sllf 
up  at  one  side  nearly  to  the  waist.  The 
wedding  gown  of  a  minister  s  wife  wa? 
like  that  of  M'  -  r  itt.'v^^"!''  ■ 


More  About  Sabotage, 

.\    lue  World  Wags: 
i    Some  of  the  philological  mislnformii- 
|tlon  about  "Sabotage"  Is  as  fanciful  »3 
It  It  proceeded  from  the  inventive  brai  i 
,  of  the  Rev,  W.  W.  Skeat.    Any  sj-ndl- 
I  calist  can  tell  you   the  Origin  of  the 
I  word,  because  a  syndicalist  knows  what 
I  the  thing  it.    The  thing  Is  deliberately 
"soldiering"  on  the  job;  that  Is,  the 
workers   keep  down    the  amount  and 
lower  the  quality  of  their  work  until  tho 
employer  tumbles  to  the  fact  that  he 
Is   losing   money   and    In  self-defence 
grants  the  demands  of  his  men  for  more 
pay  or  shorter  hours.   The  Scotch  name 
for  the  thing    Is   "go    canny."  The 
French  argot  Is  "travalller  a  coups  de 
sabots,'"  that  Is  "work  as  If  you  ha* 
wooden  shoes  on."    From  this  slang  of 
the  French  workmen,  Emile  Pouget,  a 
syndicalist,  coined  the  word  "sabotage." 

I  refer  you  to  Pouget's  l^ook,  "Le 
Sabotage."  As  commonly  used  by  syn- 
dicalists, the  word  "sabotage"  has  been 
extended  to  include  all  direct  action 
.tactics  except  the  boycott  and  ths  striked 
The  chief  form,  besides  spoiling  ■  or 
diminishing  products,  is  "putting  tlte 
machinery  on  strike,"  either  by  disabling 
It  or  letting  it  disable  Itse'lf..  During  the 
French  railway  strike  of  1910  locomo- 
tives ran  Into  turntable  pits  owing  to 
the  "carelessness"  of  the  men,  who 
were  "striking  on  the  job,"  to  force  the 
reinstatement  of  some  -of  their  dis- 
charged fellows.  Perishable  goods  were 
"accidentally"  shipped  to  th«i  wrdng 
place.  The  railroad  got  in  a  fine  tangle 
and  was  forced  to  take  back  the  dis- 
charged men.  This  tactic  is  also  called 
a  "pearled  strike."  A  pretty  form  of 
sabotage  is -"la  bouche  oyverte,"  the 
open  mouth,  which  consists  of  the  em- 
ploye's telling  tales  out  of  shop  about 
the  adulterations  and  commercial  trick- 
eries practised  by  the  employer.  Ar;- 
other  form  is  to  cut  down  the  boss'e 
profits  by  shipping  expensive  gobdi 
where  cheap  goods  have  jjeen  orderej 
and  paid  for. 

JOURNALIST,  MEMBER  OF  THE  t 
W.  W.  ■  » ■  . 

Boston,  March  17.'.    ■  mv:"' 


What  a  Profamor  Thilnks. 

Mr.  W;  F.  Han'ls  writes  from  Cam- 
bridge: "Sabot,  In  addition  tb'the  ordi-, 
nary-  meaning  of  wooden  shoe,  Is  u«ef 
as  well  In  the  sense  Of  'shoe'— of  wo.od 
or  metal  placed  under  a  wheel  of  a  wagr- 
on  to  serve  as  a  brake  on  a  sharp  de- 
scent. As  sabotage  describes  the  slow- 
ing up  of  an  Industry  by  any  meajis  In^i 
terferlng.  with  Its  ordinary  running,  this 
use  of  sabot  In  the  sense  of  brake.seems 
to  fit  the  case  exactly."  This  deflriUion 
came  to  Mr.  Harris  from  Prof.  Rappard. 

As  we  have  aald  before,  the  verb,  "sa- 
boter,"  means  to  scamp  a  Job. 


The  Latest  Erttry. 

And  now  there  Is  another  entry  to  be 
made  in  your  interleaved  little  wolumrf 
compiled  by  the  gentle  Gabriel  Pelgnot 
of  Dijon:  "Chronological  Notl<*e  of  till 
the  Sovereigns,  Princes  and  Priric'esiies  o! 
Europe  that  have  Died  a  Vlolont  Death 
from  1437  to  1840."  Peignot  began  with 
James  I.  of  Scotland  nnd  ended  witl^ 
the  attack  <if  young  K  '  '  'sford  on 

Queen  Victoria.  .The    mptuous- 

ly  bound,  woulfl  ;be -aJi  appi  upi  late .  gltt 
to  any  prince  mouutltiii  tlie' throne. 

"Haensel  und  Gretel"  and  "II 
Segreto  di  Suzanne" 
Form  Program. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Humper- 
dlMck's  "Haensel  und  Gretel."  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 

Peter  Hinsha» 

Gertrud  Maria  Clae««en« 

Hansel  Jeska  Swarts 

Qretel  Bernlce  Fl«her 

Die  knu'sperhexe  MaWa  Claessent 

Sandmannc'hen  Florence  De-Courcy 

Taumannchon  Myma  Sharlow 

Followed  by  Wolf-Ferrari's  "II  Se«- 
reto  dl  Suzanne."  Mr.  Caplet  con- 
ducted./" 

Count  ail  RodoUo  Fo>-narl 

countess  Gi:  .-A-Hcj  Nielsen 

Sante  Lu'erl  Tavecchia 

Both  operas  were  performed  last  eyen- 
Ing  for  the  last  time  this  season.  Mist 
Fisher's  and  Mme.  Swartz's  Imperson- 
ations of  the  two  children  in  Humper- 
dlnck's  fairy  opera  are  familiar  and 
wholly  admirable.  The  singers  were 
vocally  In  the  vein  and  acted  with  theit 
accustomed  spirit.  Mme.  Claessens  wa* 
an  amiable  witch.  She  chuckled  at 
sight  of  the  children,  on  her  broom- 
stick Tide  and  while  contemplating  the 
oven,  nor  was  she  at  any  time  a  terrify- 
ing apparition.  Mr.  HInshaw  was  vo- 
cally  well  disposed  and  Impersonated 
Peter  with  realistic  joviality. 

Miss  Nielsen  was  again  heard  to  ex- 
cellent advantage  as  Countess  Gil.  She 
sang  with  fluency  and  the  lyric  beauty 
of  her  voice  was  fully  apparent.  Mr. 
Fornarl  Impersonated  the  count  in  a 
spirited  fashion.  There  was  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience. 


10  hoir  ot  the 
i-Bt,  and  our 
hite  hoofs  In 


Dancing  Boston 

Vrs,  Boston  needs  muni  11  'i.mce 
halls,  and  evoiy  young  man  sliould  be 
provided  with  a  comely,  desirable  part- 
ner, and  every  man  over  50  with  a.  high 
stepper.  Dances  of  all  kinds  should  be 
taught  In  the  public  schools.  We  were 
unfortunate.  In  our  littlo  village  the 
waltz  was  considered  as  the  pet  snare 
Pi  Satan.  We  children  wore  allowed  to 
riance  only  quadrilles  and  the  schot- 
ti.-iohe.  The  master  was  a  thin,  long- 
haired elderly  man,  who  fiddled  as  we 
danced.  He  had  much  to  say  about  de- 
portment, and  he  would  have  grace-i 
the  Turveydrop  school.  Unfortunately 
his  breath  smelled  at  times  of  fire- 
crackers, and  the  report  spread  that  he 
was  "a  drinking  man."  He  grew  old, 
and  a  dapper  person  from  Sprlngheld 
appeared  on  the  scene,  with  rosy 
cheeks,  waxed  mustache  and  slushed 
and  odorous  hair.  He  boldly  advertised 
the  waltz  and  mastery  of  it  in  20  les- 
sons. His  manners  were  easy;  he 
pleased  the  mothers.  Nor  were  the  pU- 
Jars  of  the  Old  Church  In  Main  street 
shaken.  .  _ 

There  should  he  dancing  on  the  Com- 
mon, In  the  streets.  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
Cheek  delighted  In  masques  and  revels 
find  boasted  of  his  prowess.  To  him  Sir- 
Toby:  "Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church 
In  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coran- 
to'  My  vel-y  walk  should  be  a  jig.  Is  it 
a  world  to  hide  virtues  in?"  Gov.  Foss, 
Instead  of  walking  to  the  State  House, 
will  dance  his  giibcrnatorial  way  Into 
town.  As  in  old  days  the  dancers  sang, 
what  mav  we  not  exuect  of  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald? Our  stret  ts  are  now  drab  and 
filled  with  the  sad-faced.  Few  women 
have  the  springy  motion  in  their  gait  for 
which  Charles  Lamb  praised  Hester. 
Let  us  change  all  this.  May  we  soon  see 
Messrs.  Auger  and  GoUghtly  dancing 
their  way  down  Commonwealth  avenue 
with  corj^bantic  gestures.  One  of  them 
might  beat  a  tambourine. 


News  Notes.  ' 

It  is  said  that  Atty.-Gen.  McReynolds 
wishes  young  men  for  new  judges.  | 
There  are  the  young  Napoleons  of  Hn- 
ance  and  journaUsm;  why  not  of  the 
bench'  "O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I 
honor  thee:"  Let  the  motto  be:  Toung 
judges  for  new-  laws. 

Rude  boys  of  Richmond  and  Kew  In 
Merry  England  now  sing  these  lines  to 
the  old  chant  "Guy  F^wkes,  Guy,  Stick 
Him  in  the  Eye."   The  new  song  goes: 
■Gctte  'Gette,  Suffragette,  ^  . 

Throw  her  In  the  river,  and  let  her  get  wet. 

What  street  in 
The 


We  h  ■  .   ,    .-iv.  I  th"  following  com-"' 
muni' 
As  til. 

In  1   n    I  :pai^rodltus  Peck's 

question  in  The  Herald  of  March  17,  I 
beg  to  say: 

Far  ho  it  for  any  of  us  landsmen  to 
throw  any  reflection  o;i  the  habits  of 
lighthouse  keepers,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  recent  applicant  for  the  service  asked 
the  wiltrr  what  he  thought  of  the  ad- 
visability of  his  taking,  a  wife,  for  he 
had  saved  $30  and  was  undecided 
whether  to  buy  an  overcoat  or  get  mar- 
ried; which,  perhaps,  goes  to  show  that 
the  ways  of  some  lighthouse  keepers  are 
frugal.  My  one  best  guess,  therefore, 
as  to  the  way  Mr.  Peck's  man  passed 
the  second  day  oft.  is  that  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  small  room  where  light  house- 
keeping was  permitted. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

Boston,  March  18. 


"Coal  Oil  Johnny." 

As  the  World  '^ags: 

Did  "Coal  Oil  Johnny"  ever  appear  in 
Boston?  He  discovered  an  oil  well  on 
his  Pennsylvania  farm,  sold  out  and  in- 
vested In  a  minstrel  troupe.  They  per- 
formed in  Hartford  in  the  sixties.  They 
were  dressed  in  black  velvet  suits, 
mother  of  pearl  buttons  and  white  silk 
hats.  There  was  a  parade  In  barouches 
drawn  by  white  horses.  The  season  was 
short  and  Johnny  went  back  to  the 
mines.  J.  D.  K. 

And  J.  D.  K.  quotes  "Down  In  the  Coal 
Mine,"  which  Johnny  used  to  sing,  but 
Tony  Pastor  made  it  famous.  Johnny's 
surname  was  Steel,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken. He  was  an  industrious,  modest, 
respectable  citizen  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life. 


and  no  ,,,  .lu.is  uinicad  of  daughtfrs 
and  no  b.u  ..n.  But  when  I  consulted  the 
oracles  of  iipaven  about  It,  I  whs  alwayii 
told  to  .sti'-k  to  my  bacon  and  not  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself.  I  despised  my- 
self, but  have  not  wlthere'I  under  my 
own  contempt  so  compIet<'l\  T  ought 
to  have  done." 


"Considerable." 

"Mr.    told  his  Wife  on  reaching, 

home  that  he  was  suffering  considerable 
agony.'.' 

Agony  with  referenoa  to  sickness  Is 
deflYied  as  extreme  bodily  su.terinp.  such 
as  to  produce  writhing  or  throes  of  the 

body.    Mr.   •  was  not  suffering  a 

little  agony,  but  "considerable."  Victor 
Hugo  remarked  that  agony  when  at  Ita 
height  is  mute. 

"Considerable  agony"  goes  with 
"somewhat  pnique,"  "rather  unique," 
"very  unique." 


MelchUedec  was  a  really  happy  man. 
I  He*  was  without  father,  without  mother 
[  and  without  descent.  He  was  an  Incar- 
;  nate  bachelor.    He  wad  a  born  orphan. ' 


The  Journal  asks 
Boston  Is  In  the  worst  condition? 
answer  is  easy:  The  one  you  happen  to 
live  In  or  do  business  in. 


A  Golden  Thought. 

•■Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell. 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray; 
Smite  thy  bosom,  sage  and  tell, 
What  is  bliss?  and  which  the  way? 

Thus  I  spoke;  and  speaking  sigh'd; 

Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear; 
When  the  smiling  sage  reply' d—  , 

"Come,  my  lad,  and  drrak  some  beer. 

Solid  Shandygaff. 


Chaw-Bacon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  you  use  the  word  "Shawbacon." 
Should  It  not  be  "Chawbacon?"  You 
have  heard  of  the  song  In  which  Dick 
Turpln  is  held  up  by  one  of  his  boon 
companions  by  mistake: 

Do  you  not  linow  a  TCby  boy 
From  an  old  Chawbacon? 
You  think  It  no  sin  to  collar  my  tin. 
But  you'll  find  you  are  mistaken! 
Wasn't  Chawbacon  slang  for  a  farmer, 
like  our  "Rube?"    JOHN  KEARNEY. 
Lowell. 

"J.  M.  C."  In  his  letter  about  bacon 
and  eggs  wrote  "chawbacon,"  not 
"shawbacon,"  which  is  meaningless. 
We  added  In  a  note  that  "chawbacon" 
was  used  derisively  for  a  peasant,  a 
clown.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  lines 
from  the  old  song  and  the  allusion  to  a 
'Toby  hoy."  "Toby"  In  the  old  cant 
meant  the  highway.  Compare  it  with 
the  gypsy  "tober."  The  game  of  "high- 
toby"  was  highway  robbery. 


"Go  Canny!" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  Scotch  name  for  the  thing  (sa- 
botage) is  'go  canny,'  "  says  "Journal-  [ 
1st,  Member  of  the  I.  W.  W." 

Never!  No  Scot  ever  used  such  an 
expression.  It  Is  "Ca  canny."  "Ca." 
being  literally  interpreted,  means  "call," 
and  "canny"  means  "warily."  The  com- 
bination of  these  words  forms  an  ad- 
monition used  by  one  Scot  to  another, 
the  true  import  of  which  may  only  be 
truly  comprehended  by  one  who  springs 
frae  the  heather. 

JOHN  BUCHANAN. 
Boston.  March  20. 


"Speckanoy.a. 

As  the  World  Wags :  \ 
As  a  reader  of  The  Herald  for  many ; 
years  (since  1SS8),  I  wish  to  say  In  refer- 
ence to  the  enclosed  clipping  from  The 
Herald  of  March  18  that  the  boy  from 
Pennsylvania  probably  did  not  have  a 
"Dutch"  name,  but  a  German  one,  as 
there  are  few  Hollanders  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  very  many  people  of  German 
descent  with  their  German  names  still 
Intact.  This  boy  probably  did  not  say 
"specanoya,"  but  Instead  spolce  of  Speck 
und  Eler  (Bacon  and  Eggs),  a  common 

,     ,  ,„„„„„,ionts  <l'sb  for  many  hundred  years  in  my 

we  have  kept  valued  correspondents  ^^^^^^    country,    Germany.     This  boy 

probably  contracted  these  three  German 


"Putting  on  Airs." 

As  tV  ■^orldWags: 

Y.''  ke  very  interesting  reading  for 
thp  -fd'  boys  by  printing  the  minstrel 
songs  of  30  or  40  years  ago,  and  it 
causes  msj"  to  ask  If  any  of  your  con- 
trlbutorsJ'jan  quote  the  first  verse  of 
the  corr  song,  "Putting  on  Airs,"  as 
sung  by  lat  inimitable  comedian,  Eph 
Horn,  endman  of  Morris  Bros,  minstrels. 
To  see  him  and  the  way  he  sang  it  al- 
ways put  the  house  into  convulsions. 
His  like  has  never  since  been  seen.  I 
quote  two  verses  from  memory: 
Now  wlien  a  .TOung  girl  about  10,  oh,   don  t 

.slip  think  she's  some. 
A  fop  that  sports  a  big  mustache,  she  s  al- 
ways sine  to  come  »  ,^ 
An  hour  before   the  looking  glass  to  brnsb 

and  crimp  her  hair. 
And  when  she  slings  her  dry  goods  on,  oh, 
'    1 .  dou't  she  put  on  airs. 

CHORDS. 

There's  no  use  talking,  uo  use  talltlng,  'Uf  so 
evervwhere. 

To  do  as  the  folks  ot  fashion  do,  you've  got 
to  put  on  airs. 

A  hoy,  too.  when  about  half-grown,  although 

he's  nary  a  red. 
With  lot8  of  hair  around  his  mouth  but  none 


i  upon  his  head.  ,„    »  • 

He   patronizes    tailor   shops,   gets   trust  for 
what  he  wears, 
i  And  when   he   goes    amongst  the  girls,  on, 

dont'  he  put  on  airs.  „r»,>»To 
1    Bralntree.  J.  BURNS. 


waiting 

As  the  world  Wags:  ,^  Jwords  (as  is  frequently  done)  in  such  a  TUTrT'IMI^O  PIHT 

Has  Mr.  Jacob  Faithful   or  any  other  ^^^^^^^  I   I  ^l  I   V     I    1 1/ j 

constant  reader,  ever  h^r^  If  1   U 1/1/111 1  0  UifiL 

gaff"  applied  to  anything  else  tban  a  acquainted  with  the  German  , 

lll^^hr/flBUire's-n:  ^^irT  hid". y^^^}:^^^!^ 


the  name— the  "ad"  can  do  no  harm,  or 
good  either,  for  that  matter— a  place 
much  frequented  by  banana  hounds, 
longshoremen  and  fishermen,  where  a 
huge  plate  of  beans  may  be  had  by  the 
impecunlously  hungry  for  the  sum  of 
five  cents,  or  If  preferred,  the  nickel 
will  buy  an  equally  huge  order  of  meat 
hash.  But  when  the  waiter  bawls 
"shandygaff"  through  the  hole  in  the 
wall,  no  long  cool  drink  emerges,  but 
a  plate  heaped  high  with  a  queer  mix- 
ture of  hash  and  beans.  High  cost  of 
living?  There  ain't  no  such  animal. 
"The  waiter  bawls"  stir  the  memory 


Eler  and  Specanoya  sound  very  much 
alike.  C.  TURNER. 

Rutland.  Vt.,  March  19. 
As  Mr.  Turner  undoubtedly  knows,  in- 
asmuch as  "Deutsch"  means  German,  it 
was  and  Is  easy  for  Americans  to  speaic 
of  a  German  as  a  Dutchman,  and,  we 
regret  to  say,  the  term  is  often  used 
flippantly,  as  Dago.  Jap.  Yank.  The  Ger- 
man language  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
sadly  corrupted,  and  we  have  "Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch"  as  we  have  "Swiss  Dutch.'' 
An  entertaining  volume  about  "Penn- 
sylvania Dutch"  has  been  published. 
The  Hans  Breitmann  Ballads,  however, 
are  not  written  In  the  Pennsylvania  dla- 


of  another  old  song.    My  old  Dad  used  although  the  original  of  Breitmann 

to  sing  it  with  great  feeling-  served  In   the  civil  war    in    the  15th 

Th«  n-a(t«.- »,<o,„j  1.                    ^  ,,  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  but  in  the  droll 

"We7oin^;!v%"t';a^^;°,'jfo*n1%''s"h"ba,."  English,  as  Leland  says  In  h,s 

That's  all  I  can  remember.    It  was  con-  P'"«^ace,  "Spoken  by  millions  of-mostly 


sldered  "a  scream"  at  the  time.  Stan- 


uneducated— Germans  In  America,  imml- 


dards  and  fashions  of  humor  are  bound  '°„*  ^"^^  e^tftnt  from  southern 
to  change  I  suppose,  like  those  of  collars 
or  trousers;  and  what  appalling  changes 
the  clothes  makers  do  ring  on  the  shape 

and  size  of  men's  apparel.    I  discovered  M.  C,"  who  asked  in  this  column 

the  other  day  that  my  wordrobe  Is  dis-  when  bacon  and  eggs  became  a  favorite 

integrating  rapidly  and  wonder  if  I  shall  breakfast  dish  in  the  United  States,  will 


Bacon  for  Breal<fast. 


work  up  courage  enough  to  ease  my- 
self into  one  of  the  tight  ready-to-wear 
suits  now  being  pictured  In  the  maga- 
zine "ads":  or  if  perchance  I.  shall  be 
able  to  bully  some  cheap  tailor  Into 
making  a  pair  of  breeks  wide  enough 
to  sit  down  in  comfortably. 

It's  a  hard  life. 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Dorchester. 


enjoy  this  passage  from  the  "Note  Books 
of  Samuel  Butler":  : 
"Now  (1893)  when  I  am  abroad,  being  I 
older  and  taking  less  exercise,  I  do  not  I 
want  any  breakfast  beyond  coffee  and 
bread  an-1  butter,  iiut  when  this  note 
was  written  (18S0)  1  liked  a  modest  rasher 
of  bacon  in  addition,  and  used  to  notice 
the  jealous  indignation  with  which  heads 
of  families  who  enjoyed  the  privilege-  of 
•ru  *  «  1.      r»  Cephas  and  the  brethren  of  our  Lord 

That  Other  Day.  regarded  It.   There  they  were  with  three 

Mr.   Eipaphrodltus  Peck  recently  al-  elderly  unmarried  daughters  as 

luded  in  this  column  to  a  light-keeper  0'°  mamma— how  could  they 

in  Oregon  who  has  taken  only  two  days' ,  afford  bacon?  And  thero  was  I.  a  .'elflTh 

leave  ot  absence  In  23  years.    One  of  bachelor  .     The    appetizing,  savory 

°f  *'Cing  smell  of  my  rasher  seemed  to  drive  them 
"What  was  mad.   I  used  to  feel  very  uncomfortable. 


married.  Mr,  Peck  asked 
the  other  one  for?' 


.     _  ^    i  very  small  and  quite  aware  how  low  It 

wite.  no'doubt.'  "Funeral  of  ^ as  of  me  tc-  have  bacon  for  breakfast 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Matinee, 
Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West." 
Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

Minnie.  Mme.  Melis 

Jack  Bance  Mr.  Hossl 

DU  k  Johnson  Mr.  ZenatelU> 

Xicli  Mr.  r;;la 

Ai^hby  Mr.  Samplcri 

Sonora  Mr.  Klanchari 

IjarUens  ilr.  Ouluchanofi 

BlHy  .,  Mr.  Taveccli;a. 

Wowkle  ;....Mr.  I^everoni 

Jake  Wallace.....  .....Mr.  Mardonca 

Jose;   Castro  Mr.  Olsh^nsky 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  first  act 
dragged  after  the  entrance  of  Dick 
Johnson,  but  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Zenatello,  who  was  in  fine  voice 
and  sang  eloquently.  Mme.  Mells  was 
not  vocally  well  disposed  In  this  act, 
for  her  intonation  was  often  Inaccurate 
and  her  upper  tones  were  shrill.  The 
tempi  chosen  by  Mr.  Moranzonl  seemed 
sluggish.  Mr.  Ros.«i,  who  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  imposing  height,  gave  an 
authoritative  impersonation  of  the 
Sheriff.  He  brought  out  the  consuming 
jealousy  of  the  gambler  with  especial 
force.  Has  any  one  seen  a  Ranee  In 
opera  that  was  wholly  ineffective?  The 
make-up,  some  think,  is  half  the  battle; 
the  Sheriff  reminds  one  ot  Mf.  Oak- 
hurst  with  the  melancholy  of  a  Hamlet. 
M»-.  Gllla.  Mr.  Blanchart  and  Mr.  OI- 
shansky  again  made  much  of  their  re- 
spective parts,  but  as  a  whole  the  per- 
formance of  this  act  seemed  spiritless. 
Was^  it  not  largely  the  fault  of  the 
music  Itself?  The  opera  does  not  wear 
so  well  a.s  "Boheme"  or  even  "Madama 
Butterfly." 

Tlic  second  act  was  far  more  spirited, 
and  the  audience,  which  was  cool  after 
the  first,  was  now  warm  In  Its  appreci- 
ation. Mme.  Mells.  who  acted  through- 
out with  understanding— she  was 
charming  In  her  talii  with  Johnson  at 
the  bar— sang  much  more  effectively.  It 
might  be  suggested,  however,  that  Min- 
nie should  not  laugh  to  herself  as  she 
puts  the  cards  i'^  her  stocking;  she  Sr 
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.  iKi.i'ig    irood.    and  'h'' 
the  cards  in  air  w 
near   her.   Mr.  Ro- 
sflcniul  ii<  L  Is  not  yet  »i  convincing  » 
".ila  first,  but  he  is  an  intf^lligent  sinBe  - 
nnd   will  no  doubt  In  time  make  th-? 
part  his  own. 

Puccini  said  In  New  York  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  third  act.  It  If. 
Indeed,  niusloally,  the  weakest,  nor  doec 
.lohn.'jon's  sentimental  song  save  It  even 
when  sung  with  the  pathos  Imparted  to 
It  by  Mr.  Zenatello.  Nothing  has  beer 
heard  from  Puccini  with  reference  tc 
tilttratlons.  excisions  or  additions.  Mr. 
Tavecchia  was  again  an  amualng  In- 
dian. 

A  melodrama  with  music:  And  th<i 
most  effective  moment  Is  In  the  card 
scene,  when  the  only  music  Is  the  dull 
rumbling  in  the  lower  strings,  and  there 
is  speech  Instead  of  song. 

'FAUST"  REPEATED 

Gounod's    Opera     Substituted  for 
"Martha"  at  Short  Notice. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Gounod  p 
"Faust."  Mr.  Strony  conducted.  Cast: 

F.aust  If  -  ■>  De-Potte- 

.\lPOhl»topheles  /. .  C-  ■.■   -Mr.  Mardone- 

Valentine  /..:>.*  Mr.  Rldde;-, 

Wagner  /.  'M'-.  OIshansk> 

Marguerite  Miss  Amsden 

SiHbpl  Mnie.  Swartz 

Martha  Miss  L.«veroni 

Owing  to  the  sudden  Indisposition  o: 
Miss  Nielsen,  who  was  to  have  taken 
the  title  role  in  the  production  of  Flo- 
tow's  "Maftha"  (In  English)  at  the 
Opera  Hou^e  last  night,  the  manage 
ment  was  obliged,  at  the  last  moment, 
to  cancel  the  production  and  substlti-* 
Gounod's  "Faust." 

Despite  public  disappointment  at  n. 
ing  the  long  anticipated  appearance 
Miss  Nielsen  in  a  part  that  Pattl.  amont. 
others,  has  rendered  famous,  a. large 
and  sympathetic  house  witnessed  Gou- 
nod's perennially  popular  opera  and 
were  rewarded  by  seeing  and  hearing 
an  excellent  performance. 

Miss  Ainsden  was  a  delicate  and 
youthful  Marguerite  and  sang  "»hc 
famous  Jewel  song  and  other  familiar 
numbers  with  precision  and  feeling.  5Ir 
Mardones  gave  a  vigorous  and  sinister 
rendering  ot  the  tempter,  and  In  spite 
of  a  narrowness  of  range  In  his  voice 
most  noticeable  in  tlie  earlier  part  of 
the"!  opera,  Mr.  De  Potter  was  a  tuneful 
and  good  looking  Faust. 

As  Valentine  Mr.  Ulddez  gave  what 
was  by  far  the  most  powei-ful  a.nrf 
dramatic  performance  of  the  even/ig. 
his  singing  In  the  death  sce15e  after  tli' 
fatal  duel,  calling  for  loud  applause 
.Ml  the  minor  parts  were  well  taken. 


We  have  tvalted  a  long  time  for  "Kis-  j 
met,"  which  was  produced  In  New  Tork 
•in  Dec.  ffi,  1911.  We  have  also  waited 
impatiently    for   the   reappearance  off 
Mr.   Otis  .Skinner,  the  most  romantic  i 
and  the  most  authoritative  of  Amerl- ' 
can  actors  now  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner   has  not  been  In  Boston  since  Be 
gave  his  Impersonation  of  Col.  Philippe 
Brideau  in  "The  Honor  of  the  Family," 
and  that  was  in  November,  1908.  The 
irnpcrsona/tlon  was  remarkable  for  Its 
vitality,  its  reckless  audacity,  Its  su- 
porlj  ibravado.  ' 

"  Your  Humble  Servant"  never  came 
here,  nor  did  "Sire,"  an  adaptation 
of  Lavedan's  curious  drama.  Neither 
of  these  plays  had  great  popularity,  but 
in  "Kismet"  Mr.  Skinner  again  pleased 
the  great  public  as  well  as  the  connols-  i, 
seurs. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  the  Indispensable  gift  | 
of  humor,  and  if  he  could  have  played  j 
the  part  of  HajJ  In  Paris  the  play  j 
would  no  doubt  have  met  with  more  | 
favor.      Guitry,  who    took    the  part, 
played  it  grimly,   without  a  relieving 
ray  of  humor.      Mr.  Dawbarn,  In  his 
letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  from 
Paris  wrote  as  follows: 

"Guitry  is  admirable  as  the  colonel  in 
'Sen'ir' ;  he  is  essentially  the  modern 
actor.  'Kismet,"  which  deserved  better 
luck,  for  it  was  gorgeously  mounted  and 
generally  well  acted,  did  not  provide  the 
right  sort  of  scope  for  this  comedian, 
who  is  incomparable  in  'strong  man' 
parts.  Perhaps  hlfl  fcult  was  to  take 
too  much  upon  hlmselt  in  producing  the 
play.  Cumbered  with  much  serving  o( 
a  complicated  'mlse  en  scene/  hU  oom- 
positlon  suffered.  In  fact,  he  did  not 
j  compose.'   That  was  the  trouble. 

"I  am  inclined  to  agiee  with  Mr.  Ed- 
j  ward  Knoblauch,  who  thinks  that  the , 
j  public  goes  less  and  less  bo  see  an  actor : 
and  more  and  more  to  see  the  ensemble ;  i 
the  harmony  of  play  with  Interpretation.  | 
M.  Knoblauch,  by  the  way,  presents  no  | 
apology  for  writing  pleasant  plays  In-j 
stead  of  gloomy  ones.    'Kismet'  fallal 
In  the  former  category.  In  spite  of  HajJ's 
killing  propensities.  j 
"  The  world  is  not  entirely  f  ult  of  un^- 
pleasant  or  deformed  people,'  he  eaya. ' 
'In  a  room  of  six  persons  it  is  not  usual 
to  find  abnormalities  in  all  of  them. 
Though  I  do  not  believe,  as  do  some 
managers^    In    the   suppression   of  the 
villain,  for  he  certainly  exists  in  this 
world,    I   think   we   should    limit  our 
wickednetw  on  the  stage  to  the  normfv 
proDorGoitt — If  only  to  avoid  monotony.'-  ' 
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Stage 


The  Hera  J 
A3  the  opera  eea^^oinJraws 
10  a  closa  one  naturally 
looks  back  over  the  J>er- 
Setting  formani:«s    and  reviews 
has  tieen  gained.    Tn  one  phase 
has  been  marked  departure  from 
omed  lines.    Mr.  Urban's  efforts 
oeen  the  object  of  much  comment, 
favorable  and  some  unfavorable, 
ms  possible  that  It  would  have 
setter  tor  our  opera  if  stage  set 
ting  and  lighting  had  been  less  In  evi 
lence  less  open  to  comment  of  either- 
sort.  j 
Onp  FToes  to  the  opera  primarily  for 
f  tnuslo,  its  dramatic  setting 
<tl.  Important  but  secondary— 
Tvhich  makes  stage  setting 
t-mce  defeats  to  a  certain 
t  of  opera. 
N  iii  u      has  been  forced  to  lis- 
ten to  the  overture  of  "Tristan  p.ti^ 
Tsoldp"  'In  fafe  of  a  curtain  disfigured 
I         enrichment  poor  in  de- 
and  loudly  Insistent  in 
line  red,  selected  by  the 
ii  .  iiitectb  who  designed  this  beauUfui 
iiMuvf,    was    far    better.     Last  year 
•  I'eleas  and  Melisande"  was  set  with 
-"f-nery  well  conceived  and  executed  to 
^  tho  mysterious,  elusive  background 
Vwt  th.)  opera  suggests.    This  year  it 
w  .-  lit  uith  the  use  of  spotlight,  sult- 
Hbie  enough  in  vaudeville,  but  which 
here  tlfstroyed  all  elusive  quality  and 
was  ft  distinct  inlury.   Two  operas  new 
t.   t;r.  t  ,1  were  put  on  and  here  one  had 
to  '  see   what  Mr.  Urban 
when  he  had  entire  control. 
'  i  l  an  oriental  setting,  and 
;   a   wonderful  treasure 
,1  and  color  on  which  to 
u.aw,  but  apparently  Mr.   Urban  was 
not  familiar  with  this  and  drew  instead 
or;   Ills  imagination.    The  scenes  werer* 
ii  .  rrfore  modern   German,   which  re- 
=  .  iiKied  us  of  the  up-to-dato  German 
.  r  odkals  rather  than  of  the  beauty] 
'.i    ih-    irlerit.    The  other  new  opera 
1,    Tm      Blcue,"  one  compared  Invol- 
"Haensel  and  Gretel,"  to 
igo  of  the  former.  The 
unperdinck'a  simple  little  | 
Ktory  made  smaU'  pretensb,  but  t 
I   fairly  well   the  music  and  the 
It  was  Mr.  Urban  at  his  best, 
ery  good,  not  what  one  of  our  own 
designers  could  have  done,  but  ac- 
ible  and  Inconspicuous.    "La  Poret 
,o"  was  a  constant  strain  for  the 
lacular.  We  are  told  that  the  forest 
occupied  the  full  depth  of  the 
Perhaps  it  did,  but  it  gave  no 
4  of  a  forest  such  as  a  child  might 
!06t  in,  for  it  was  open  like  a  park, 
•ny  sense  of  distance,  for  the  very 
.^t  stage  trees,  California  redwoods 
truesses,  were  in  the  extreme  back 
■  lestroyed  all  sense  of  distance.  No 
try   that  little   Red   Riding  Hood 
ever  grew  such  trees.   When  Mr. 
n  lets  himself  loose  on  decoration, 
n  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping  Prin- 
or  in  sumptuous  rooms  shown  In 
"Conte?  d'  Hoffman,"  one  can  only 
at  the  Idea  of  using  garlands  that 
.  •it  sausafies.  and  paper  roses  that 
he  Italian  quarter,  as  one's 
irative  material. 
Mfs  not  have  to  leave  hotne  to 
those  whose  art,  whose  Imagina- 
whose  knowledge  of  design,  compo- 
,u  and  color  would  have  made  any 
of  these  things  wonderful.  lmagine| 
>    xfleld  Parish  designing  the  "Contes 
a    Hoffmann"  or  Jessie  Smith  making 
the  setting  for  "La  Foret  Bleue,"  not 
that  these  are  available  except  as  lead- 
ers who  nx  our  ambition  at  a  high 
mark. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  If  any 
one  of  those  who  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  artistic  professions  here  would  en- 
d  .v-sB  what  the  opera  management  ha< 
■  n  us  this  year  in   stage  settlngj 
■o  Is  a  brilliant  group  of  men  herej 
.1,  so  near  us  that  possibly  wa 
tallze   how   high   they  stand. 
1       the  Museum  school,  that  lets 
h  men  as  Tarbell,  Walker  and  Ben-i 
go  rather  than  acknowledge  their 
'    stupid    error,    cannot  appreciate 
r.  the  United  States  and  what  Bu- 
•  thinks  of  the  work  of  these  men. 
would  be  Interesting  to  know 
men  think.    Is  there  one 
lir  painters,  sculptors,  archl- 
n  whose  training  and  experl- 
tly  fit  them  to  judge— is  there 
)n)^   our  llterarj-   and  musical 
.sio  training  indirectly  fits  them 
-who   would   support   or  ap- 
the  Innovations  of  this  year? 
•o.-ted  that  Mr.  Urban  is  to  be 
another  year,  if  this  is  true 
not  be  well  for  the  directors  to 
someone  with  more  knowledge 
i  ij  controls  these  important  mat- 
iii!;      id  leave  to  Mr.  Urban  the  de- 
I  tallfl? 

T  ,^     Who  really  care  for  the  opera 
"y  proud  of  the  house,  of  the 
jus.  the  orchesti-a,  the  Kplen- 
■     1  '  ■  js,  the  sIriKovs  .and 
It  I.S  to  be,  ho))ed 
'  be  put  at  the  high 
:i-vi  1  ...u  .j_en  reachijd  with  other 

departments,  Boston  owes  a  great  deal 
to  thoM  triK'  have  earned  through  and 
wyiwm  tM»  irerm  «ud  it  to  «u  Mflae 
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Again  . nv    xii'.-  rctif 

tains  the  old  favorites  :ind  now 
are  i"  ' 
the  ' 

Ing  1-.;.  ill'  .ilimul.ii  .-ii.-iiu  oi  tnelrait, 
by  the  flawless  simplicity  that  Is  the 
quihtef^senco  of  art. 

"Mixed  Marrlajje,"  annojinced  for  the 
opening  night,  has  not  been  performed 
here.  Th«  play  is  by  St.  Jonn  U.  Krvlne 
and  was  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre, 
Dublin,  March  30,  1911.  Mr.  lirvine  is 
the  son  of  a  Bi-lfast  working  man. 

When  the  play  was  first  performed  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  London,  -iJune  7, 
1911)  the  Pair  Mall  Gazette  .spoke  of  it 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Ervine  has  filvon  us  a  capital  ex- 
ample of  an  art  in  proces.s  of  evolution- 
rich  in  material  and  Inspiration,  Imt  silll 
a  trifle  lacking  in  dexterity.     His  play 
reminds  one  of  the  stiff  drawing  of  an 
early  Hals  or  the  ingenuous  crudities  ot 
the  smaller  EUzalutiians— those  babies 
who  played  with  thunderbolts.  His  story 
tingles  with  life  and  his  dialogue  gives 
us  the  vry  essence  ot  character.  His 
Orango  w^orkman,  who  cannot  abide  Pa- 
pists, and  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  every 
Interest,  public  and  private,  before  he 
will  consent  to  his  son's  marriage  with 
a  momber  of  the  Roman  church,  is  in- 
stinct with  tho  double  lineaments  both 
of  iiersonality  and  ot  class.    He  is  tho 
true  Protestant,   with    principle  bitten 
into  his  bone;  when  he  stands,  conscius 
recti,  surveying  and  admitting  the  la- 
mentable consequences  of  riot  and  suf- 
terlng  that  have  flown  from  his  impla-  i 
cablllty  and  party  spirit,  we  can  hear 
behind  him  the  voice  of  Luther  himself: 
'Here  I  stand,  and  can  do  no  other.'  We 
can  realize  that  John  Ralney  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  has  made  Belfast  so  differ- 
ent from  Dublin,  and  it  is  no  small  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Ervine's  art  that  he  should 
have  embodied  the  cosmic  force  of  con- 
viction   so    tellingly    in    a  character 
against  whom  the  balance  of  sentiment 
and  of  humor  In  his  play  is  so  heavily 
Inclined.    Equally  true  to  standards  of 
observation  is  his  shrewd,  kindly,  diplo- 
matic wife,  who  acknowledges  the  su- 
premacy ot  passion,  and  yet  discerns  in 
the  vista  the  crucial  difficulties  of  mixed 
marriage;  and  perfectly  conceived  are 
the  two  sons,  the  'daughter-in-law-elect' 
and   the  visionary  politician,  Michael 
O'Hara.  Life  is  made  as  big  with  mean- 
ing in  this  shipwright's  kitchen  as  it  the 
scene  were  shifted  to  the  camp  or  the 
palace.    It  Is  only  when  the  author  has 
to  approach  the  tecnnical  business  ot ; 
creating  a  denouement  that  he  breaks ' 
down.    He  has  tied  a  knot  which  could 
artistically  be  unloosed  only  by  humor 
or  philosophy,  and  he  has  unfortunately 
elected  to  sever  its  strands  with  a  gun-  ! 
shot.    Following  three  acts  which  are 
pure  nature,  he  has  given  us  a  fourtli ; 
which  is  very  transparently  borrowed , 
from  the  resources  of  'the  trade.'  But 
Mr.  Ervine  will  do  better  with  practice, 
and  we  shall  always  be  eager  to  obs^rvq 
his  progress.    We  should  like  to  know 
how  many  of  our  fashionable  dramatists 
could  keep  an  audience  engrossed  so 
long  with  the  conversation  of  six  char- 
acters and  the  affairs  of  a  working- 
class  family.  Verily,  tho  Irish  drama  has 
got  the  root  of  the  matter  in  It,  and 
some  remarkable  foliage  as  well." 

The  Chronicle  was  even  mora  com- 
pllmentai-y: 

"It  is  a  simple  story  of  a  Catholic  girl 
and  a  Protestant  boy  who  wanted  to  get 
married;  and  there  are  the  old  people 
talking  ever  the  fire  about  It,  and  the 
young  folk  defying  them,  till  tha  girl 
gets  shot  In  a  strike  riot.  There  is  no 
pose  ot  'problem'  about  It  whatever,  no 
worry  about  temperaments,  no  colnin;? 
of  paradoxes,  just  natural  talkj  but  It  is 
all  right  and  true  and  fresh,  and  the 
whole  thine  is  as  chokeful  of  thought 
as  it  Is  of  genuine  wlL  'There  are  wives 
and  husbands  that  differ  from  each 
other  but  they  never  find  it  out.'  What| 
pages  ot  meaning  there  are  jdst  In  that| 
quiet  phra.se  of  the  old  wife  by  the  fire! 
And  th.'it  is  only  one  ot  many  that  keptl 
last  night's  audience  In  a  continual  thrill] 
of  deli.';ht.  ' 

"The  acting,  too,  in  this  play  Is  strong? 
and  firm,  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Arthur 
Sinclair,  after  his  picture  of  the  dodder-! 
Ing  old  grocer  in  'Patriots,'  gives  an 
absolutely  masterly  study  of  the  stuli- 
bom,  blKoied  old  Belfast  Orangem.an 
who  will  not  let  a  Papist  cross  his 
threshold.  Miss  Sara  AUgood  Is  at  her 
very  best  as  the  kindly  old  wife — a  per- 
fect piece  of  acting.  The  author — appar- 
ently quite  a  young  man—Was  called 
and  cheered  to  the  echo. 


A  yeai 
iiie  part  < 
•i"    <it  tl>' 


nUtllll,     J  .,.11,1, sir    1  .'. 

is  this  record  of  her 
Duse:  "Jan.  17,  1894,  Fr  . 
In  'La  Dame  aux  Camell.T.s.     j\  nnuiii. 
able  personality;  natural,  refined,  and 
artistically  developed  ;  but  it  Is  a  dread- 
ful piece.    The  last  act,  the  gloom  of 
the  death  chamber,  the  confused  sound 
of  muslo  coming  as  if  from  a  distance, 
the  dying  woman  lying  as  if  oKleep,  the 
death-like  stillness    •    •    •    it  was  all 
80  natural  that  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

On  Jan.  11  of  the  following  year  sh. 
saw  Mollere's  "Malade  Imaginalre,"  bui 
did  not  much  care  for  the  piece. 

The  music  ot  "Tato,"  a  new  two-aotl 
orer?,  produced  at  Mont*  Carlo,  is  by 
iborl.  the  wife  of  the  celebrated! 
lawyer.  Her  first  husband  was 
\iai.  ..ir  de  Pachmonn.  She  gave  a 
piano  recital  in  the  old  Chlckerlng  Hall 
in  May,  1890,  and  also  a  recital  with 
her  husband  and  teacher.  As  we  re- 
member her  she  was  a  beautiful  woman 
with  a  well  developed  technic,  but  lack- 
ing in  magnetism  as  a  pianist.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Maggie  Okey. 

She  studied  at  first  at  the  London 
Academy  of  Music,  but  I  believe  she 
was  a  Nova  Scotia  glrL  She  married 
de  Pachrhann  In  1884.  They  are  still 
good  friends,  and  de  Pachmann  Is  de- 
voted to  his  children,  who,  until  they 
reached  maturity,  lived  with  the  La- ,' 
borls.  The  artistic  world  is  fuU  of 
these  transfers  and  promotions.  It  was 
a  Boston  woman  who  said  when  she 
heard  of  Mr.  Weingartner"s  marriage  to 
Miss  Marcel:  "That  establishes  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  in  our  opera  house." 

And  now  another  man,  one  Robert 
Marksteln,  swears  that  he  by  his  own 
Invention  can  make  violins  that  equal, 
If  not  excel,  the  famous  fiddles  of 
Croinona. 

Vi  iPi.fis  of  Mr.  Welngartnet  In  \ 
arc  .imar.izlng  a  festival  in  hlF 
to  be  held  in  June,  when  he  will  be  oU 
years  old.    One  concert  will  be  devoted 
to  his  compoaltlona  and  one  to  classlo  | 
ntaater  works. 

LunaJre,"  was  the  cause  of  scandalous 
proceedings.  The  furious  applause  of 
his  friends  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
minority,  who  hissed  and  howled,  and 
it  is  said  blows  were  struck.  This  waa 
as  it  should  have  been.  An.vthing  lS| 
better  than  glacial  Indifference  toward 
new  compositions. 

The  Lisbon  Opera  House,  one  of  thel 
first  In  Europe,  will  remain  closed  this! 
season. 

Hiinslick,  the  critic,  now  has  his  mon- 
ument an  Vienna,  but  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  German  Students  took  the 
occasion  of  ttie  Inauguration  to  honor 
Bruckner,  whose  rnusic  was  assailed  by 
HansUck,  by  placing  wreaths  OJ»-Bruok-^ 
ner's  monument  close  by.  ^  

Richard  Strauss  will  go  to  Oxh  ■  .*! 
receive  his  doctor's  degree. 

A  Lelpsio  newspaper  published  the 
following  advertisement  last  month: 
"Grand  Wagnerian  evening  in  honor  of 
the  aoth  annivPrsary  of  Wagner's  death. 
.\fter  the  ro'  -  ..-ieeable  entertain- 
ment at  the  ■  no  Bauer,  an  ele- 
gant and  dlsi.i  ^  ..  i  bar,  where  thetf^ 
Win  be  music  until  4  A-  M." 


Concert 
and 
Oper 


Some  Miss  Adrlenne  Augarde, 

.  who  died  In  Chicago  last 
Personal  T^ps^ay,  made  her  first 
Notes  appearance  In  Boston  at 
the  Park  Theatre  on  March  15,  1909.  The 
play  with  music,  "Peggy  Maohree,"  was 
exceedingly  dull  and  Miss  Augarde  and 
Joseph  O'Mara  could  not  save  It.  Miss 
Augarde  had  already  appeared  in  New 
York  in  tho  "Duchess  of  DanUic."  The 
oblfusry  notices  ■ 
yearn  old.  S' 
13  i«ai3  okl 


that  she  was  on'v  ?JX 


The  Grand  Opera  Syndi- 
cate In  London  announces 
Us  plans  for  next  season, 
sra  beginning  April  21.  The 
centenary  of  Wagner's  birth,  In  Wlay, 
will  be  celebrated  by  special  Wagnerian, 
performances.  There  will  be  two  cycles 
of  the  "Ring"  and  revivals  of  "The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman,"  "Lohengrin,"  "Tann- 
haeuser"  and  "Tristan  und  Isolde."  It 
18  said  that  "Parsifal"  will  be  given  la 
Covent  Garden  early  next  year.  The 
list  includes  Humperdinok's  "Koenigs- 
klnder,"  Waltershausen's  "Oberst  Cha- 
bert"  (based  on  Balzac's  grim  story), 
"Jullen,"  a  sequel  to  "Louise,"  and 
Camuael's  "La  Dubarry."  Among  the  ' 
singers  engaged  are  Mmes.  Melba,  Dea-  I 
tlnn,  Saltzmann-Stevens,  KIrhy  Lunn 
and  Messrs.  Caruso,  Cornelius,  Martl- 
nelll,  Gllly,  Samparco,  Scottl  and  Vani 
Rooy.  I 
"Carmoslne,"  an  opera,  with  music 
bv  Henry  Fevrler,  brought  out  at  the 
Gaite,  Paris,  Feb.  24,  la  based  on  Mus-! 
set's  poem  which  In  turn  wa.s  baSed  on  I 
Boccancclo's  tale  of  King  Pedro  o.f' 
Aragon  and  the  physician's  daughter. 
The  conservative  critics  praise  the 
music  but  Mr.  Dawbarn  has  only  this 
to  say:  "Carmoslne,  the  daughter  of  a 
doctor  in  Palermo,  falls  in  love  with 
the  King,  and  the  King,  like  a  gallant 
man.  diverts  this  hopele.sa  passion  to 
her  betrothed,  Perillo.  And  that  is  all 
the  story— set  to  plea.sant  sentimental 
I  music,  a  little  reminiscent  here  and 
there  of  Italian  composers,  by  M.  Henry 
Fevrler.  The  book  is  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cain  and  Bayren." 

Joseph  Holbrook'8  "Queen  Mab,"  which 
was  performed  here  early  In  tiie  sea- 
■  I    1  '     .  1  M    r!(..''ii.  ,-n  a  Pliilhar. 

.Nlklsch 
of  t^e  L'l 


lia.T  bften  no  iiiipoit.i i, i 
Itlon  since  the  days  of 
.  II."  1 
•resting  to  note  thai 
pr  musical  critic  wa^ 
.  i.y  the  performance  of  Jl.i  m  i  - 
"Dead  March"  in  St.   Paul's,   at  the 
memorial  service  for  the  brave  dead  of 
the  Antarctic  expedition,  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  it  should  be  in- 
cluslvely  preserved  for  use  In  St.  Panl^ 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  i  r 
orchestral  conductors  went  str-. 
the   "Trauer  Marsch"   from  1 
mimerung."    This  m.i  i 
no  less  than  four  c<ii 
II.  within  a  week  of  the  ui  i  n  ii 
.sad  news,  and  Its  choice  is  easily  ex- 
plained for  no  march  represents  "the 
heroic  in  music"  so  finely  as  does  Wae;- 
ner's  great  tonal  elegy.   The  two  pieces 
nearest  to  It  In  mood  would  the  "Marcla 
Funebre,"    from    the    "Erolca"  Sym- 
phony,  and   the  A   flat   minor  march . 
from  the  Pianoforte  Sonata.    Thr.  In- 
timacy ot  the  Chophi  .i    i-.        ,     >  i 
it  for  a  great  natlom 
and  does  not  one  New   \''.\.  inn 
tually  fit  the  march  to  words  o(  a  v.-ry  [ 
rousing  character?   The  Handel  March, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  Its  few  simple 
lines,  is  perliaps  the  most  powerful  in- 
stance of  the  force  of  mere  association 
in  music  apart  from  the  music  per  se. 
After  all,  who  would  not  heartily  com- 
mend  the   Wagnerian   choice   for  the 
first  heroes  stricken  down  in  AntarctIo 
srowriT- Monthly  Musical  Record  (Lon- 
don). 


and 

,i  lit 
Dec. 
and 


A  Note  story  of  "Mar- 

tha." which  will  be 
added  to  the  reper- 
"Martha"  tolre  ot  the  BoBtqn 
Opera  House  tomorrow  night.  Is  an 
old  one,  and  It  has  been  often 
used  on  the  stage.  There  is  the 
"Ballet  des  Chambrleres  a  louer" 
danced  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIIL;  there 
is  the  "Comtesfie  d'Egmont,"  a  vaude- 
ville, and  the  libretto  of  Balfe's  "Maid 
ot  Honor"  Is  not  unlike  that  of  "Mar- 
tha." 

A3  we  all  know.  "Martha"  was  pr:*- 
dnoed  at  Vienna,  Nov.  25,  1847,  but  "Lad; 
Henrietta,  ou  la  Servante  de  Gro-f  i.- 
wlch,"  a  ballet  pantomime  In  three  a.  t? , 
book  by  Saint-Georges  and  music  b\ 
Flotow,  BurgmuUer  and  Deldevez,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  Feb.  1, 
1844.  There  were  41  performances.  Del- 
devez says  In  his  Memoirs  that  Saint- 
Georges  planned  the  scenario  originally 
for  an  opera  comlque,  and  while  he 
complains  of  the  manner  In  which  he 
was  treated,  he  admits  that  the  success 
of  his  music  for  the  third  act  was  great 
and  decided  by  the  "Galop  of  Madmen", 
in  the  scene  at  Bedlam. 

"Martha"  was  not  heard  in  Paris  un- 
til Feb.  11,  185S.  when  It  was  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Italien.  The  chief 
singers  were  Mme«.  ^nlii^-T'rhfli' 
Nantler-Dldlre  and  > 
zlani  and  Zucchini, 
the  Theatre  Lyrlque  ■  In  Frencln, 
16,  1865.  with  Mmes.  Nileson 
Dubois,  and  Messrs.  Michot,  Troy  and 
Wartel. 

The  most  satlsft^ctory  performance  of 
"Martha"  given  here  In  recent  years 
was  that  of  tho  Pattl-Tamagno  com- 
pany in  Marcii.  1890,  when  the  singers 
were  Mme.  Plttl  and  Fbbbri  and 
Hentni.  Ravelli,  Marcnesa,  and  Car- 
bohe. 

The  dullest  and  most  eltp-shod  per- 
formance wo  ever  saw  at  "grand  opera 
prices"  was  that  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  in  the  Boston  Opera 
House  on  March  30,  1910, .  when  the 
singers  were  Mmes.  dl  Pasquall  and 
Homer  and  Messrs.  Bond  and  Didur. 
There  had  apparently  been  bo  rehear- 
sal. The  singiers  were  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  text  and  there  was 
no  concerted  action.  Mme.  dl  Pasquall 
was  l-  '  "  1  and  Mr.  Bond  was  not 
well  There  was  another  poor 

perfoi    f  the  opera  by  the  M^^t- 

ropolllan  company  at  the  Boston  Tln  a- 
tre  April  4,  1907,  when  the  singers  were 
iLmes.  Mattfeld  and  Jacoby  and 
Messrs.  Caruso  and  Journet. 

Cheney's  eour  ctltlcism,  written  in 
1868,  when  the  opera  was  produced  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  Is  amus- 
ing. He  first  spoke  of  the  nnlvereal  cu»^ 
rency  of  "Martha." 

"Yet  It  may  be  fairly  asked,  supposing 
the  'Last  Ro^e  of  Fiim'-ner'  taken  aw;(y 
tMoore's  nient  on   "i  ' 

Grovi's  or  I  tvotild  rr 

to  '.\1:irih;i       i  .       ,  .  .  .iiK  miarttt 
'Good  Night,"  not  the  Porter'  song  i  i 
ter  here  meanlngr  Barclay  and  PerlUi 
by  way  of  giving  to  the  part  aq  ancient 
English  eolor),  a  aooff  rapid  aa  la  the 
residue  out  of  a  stale  vat,  and  the  ro- 
iBuwMt,  wbictag  srttb  lt«  Xtallaa  mrdaw 

I 'lyT'iiDpfiri.'    wa.«    madf  cnptivaUng 


Tlie  Old- 
Fashioaed. 
Soliloq-uy 


taikei]  ilclifflitfully  to  u 
r.'ri->rt.>r    of    tlia  Pai'. 
■  tte  about  ' 

leMVBl  of  liM  ,  eta,-  writ: 

in  f foliov. 

' '  ■     ■      ■  -iioolmlstressr,' 
ttno  wwilrJ  like  I  t  one  eontem-  j 

pintos  th»   wori-  s  youth  with 

iin\,  .1  aiifl  perhaps  melancholy  feelings. 
II  !>  znt/i  thai  H  .■ontnins  much  that  one 
I  not  write  now  If  one  could.   But,  j 
1'^  other  hand,   It  contains  jnuch 
I  '.it  one  could  not  wrtie  now  If  one! 
would.  .  [ 

•Thpsft  play.s  were  tho  -work  of  one's 
■oung   manhood,  and  thej'  were  ; 
u  in  a  mood  of  gayety  and  high  i 
Of  course,  'The.  Schoolmistress'  : 
^^•lll  show  old-fa.-iliioned  technique,  which  ' 
vn.s   accepted   in    those   day.s   without  . 
question.    In  It  will  be  found  the  old-  ' 
fashioned  soliloquies  and  aside.<j.  j 

"Tou  remember  what  the  old-fashioned 
soliloquy  was  like.    It  was  something  i 
like  this:  ! 

Horace  (enterlngr  from  an  emerald 
green  garden  through  the  Invariable 
French  window) :  Well,  here  I  am,  rich  i 
In  health,  though  poor  in  pocket,  after  '■■ 
an  absence  abroad  of  nearly  10  years: 
(Fondly  surveying  the  furniture,  which, 
probably,  had  already  been  seen  bv  the 
audience  in  the  first  piece.)  Everythhis 
is  unaltered,  hot  a  chair  or  table  dis- 
placed. I  wonder  how  my  dear  irascible 
old  father  Is,  and  my  8\»'eet- faced,  gen- 
tle mother,  and  my  cousin  Kitty,  whom 
my  parents  adopted  when  she  was  a 
budding  child,  and  who  must  now  be  a 
beautiful  lass  of  17.  Ah!  how  clearly 
I  remember  the  foolish  misunderstand- 
ing that  caused  nie  to  leave  home,  and 
how  I  wish  I  could  recall  the  hot  words 
that  escaped  me  when  I  was  falsely 
accused  of  abstracting  my  father's 
razors!  /  Heaven  grant  that  time  has' 
softened  the  acerbity  of  those  ill-judged  ' 
expressions!  (A  voice  is  heard,  crying,  : 
"John,  where  la  my  umbrella?")  Cour-  • 
age!    Here  comes  my  father. 

"The  'aside,'  too,  the  moat  abominable 
of  theatrical  devices,  was  something  of 
this  sort: 

"  'Peritlns  (In  the  course  of  a  passion-  j 
ate  scene  with  the  heroine,  aside)  :  Shall !' 
I  tell  her  that  her  husband  died  in  Aus-  ' 
tralia  a  year  ago,  or  shall  I  withliold 
the  information  until  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  arises  for  Imparting  It?  Yes, 
the  latter -course  Is  preferable.' 

"But  though  one  deplores  the  use  that 
one  made  of  the  soliliquy  In  those  early 
days,  yet  I  would  rather  not  be  under- 
stood to  condemn  it  altogether.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  soliloquy — the  trans- 
lation into  speech  of  the  processes  of 
thought — should  not  be  employed  by 
writers.  It  is  the  abuse,  and  not  the 
use,  of  it  tliat  Is  to  be  condemned. 

"In  fact,  I  feel  sometimes  that  the 
great  Improvement  in  dramatic  tech- 
nique has  rendered  the  modern  drama 
a  little  constricted  and  hidebound,  and 
I  have  my.self  made  certain  endeavors 
to  break  away  from  arbitrary  restric- 
tions. 

"Some  years  ago.  for  Instance,  I  be- 
gan to,  drop  the  curtain  in  the  course 
of  my  acts  in  order  to  show  a  lapse  of 
time  between  one  episode  and  another. 
This  was  condemned  at  the  time  and 
described  as  an  IneEfectlve  device.  But 
I  am  glad  to  .'see  that  some  of  my 
younger  'advanced'  brethren  have  since 
adopted  this  'Ineffective  device,'  and  that 
It  has  been  received  with  much  appro- 
bation." 


A  Note  on         M""-   ch«*iM  T>nw- 

'  Xi^i^^i:  •<    *'Orn  writes  to  the  PuU 

ratnotic       „  ^, 

.Mali  Gazette: 
Plays  "The   patriotic  play 

grows  on  every  theatrlceil  bUsh.    n  is 
InrMgestlble  when  taken  In  too  large 
itltles.    Much  as  I  admire  M.  Henry 
'Ian,  T  do  not  think  his  reputation 
.ihanced  by  'Servir,'  which  has  tho 
vices  of  sensation  and  scarcely  the  ex- 
cuse of  a  great  subject  There  are  some 
moments  when  one  positively  blushes, 
as  much  for  the  distinguished  author  a.s 
for  the  distinguished  comedian  who  has 
to  Interpret  lurid  lines.    And  the  thpni.? 
Is  undoubtedly  interesting.    Shorn  of  It-, 
exaggeration,  the  case  might  well  pro- 
sent  Itself  in  any  French  family.  How 
,  often  have  we  seen  domestic  divisions 
over  politics  and  rellglonl  'L'Aflalre' 
provided  many  Instances. 

"In  England  a  patriotic  play  may  be 
as  necessary  as  an  overflow  pipe  in  a 
children's  bath.  It  is  essentia),  from 
time  to  time,  to  imbtie  the  young  man 
with  a  sense  of  service,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  national  duty — In  Cngland, 
where  personal  patriotism  rarely  ad- 
vances beyond  the  'mouth-killing'  stage. 
But  It  Is  a  different  story  across  chan- 
nel, where  the  blood  tax  falls  upon 
the  people,  and  where,  behind  the  fron- 
tier, within  a  few  hours  of  the  capital, 
gutter  the  bayonets  of  the  hypothetical 
foe.  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  empha- 
slie  the  evef-present  danger,  to  quicken 
the  pvilSQ  with  new  appeals  to  the  flag, 
indeed,  there  la  a  positive  disadvantage 
In  exhortations  to  ba  up  and  doing; 
they  may  be  literally  followed.  And 
thus,  without  In  the  leost  belittling  the 
noble  side  of  the  inovtiuf-nt,  oho  niuy 
diiplore  its  provocation  and  Chauvinism. 

"Yet  the  feature  of  this  present  sea- 
son Is  the  patriotic  play,  and  at  three 
different  houses  the  auditorium  vibrates 
'With  accents  that  Bignltj  th*  SYMWh- 

MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS  I 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of ' 
Boston    will   give   three    concert?  this 
week.    William  Howard,  orchestral  con- 
ductor; Louis  C.  Elson,  lecturer. 
CHARLES  SUMKER   SCHOOI,,  ROSLm- 
DALE. 

Tuesaay,  March  25.  8  P.  M.— Cliambe'r 
concert  by  Marion  Una  Tufts,  pianist: 
vVflliam  Howard,  violinist;  Mllo  M  Oold- 
stein,  violincelllst,  and  Virginia  Capelloni, 
baritone. 

.\llegro  Moderate  from  Trio  in  B  flat 

^^l",':;        9".  No.  6  Beethoven 

Macuahla   MacMurroug-h 

Day  Is  Gone"..,.   Lan" 

-Oh  Fair,  Oh  Svfect  and  Holy"  '.Cantor 

Mi-  Ca*ellonl. 

Chanson  XapbUtaine"  .,  Gasella 

Mjr.  Goldstein.'^ 


Prudes  Long  burled. 

As  the  World  Wags; 
I    The  records  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
'chusetts  bay  are  full  of  as  absurd  at- 
j  tempts  to  regulate  the  garments  of  the 
I  colonists  as  that  of  Mr.  Cappeile  of  Ohio, 
{ to  which   you   recently   referred.  For 
I  example:    In  1689,  a  law  was  passed, 
too  long  to  bo  quoted  In  fun,  which  In- 
j  eluded  this  paragraph:    "And  that  here- 
!  after  no   garment   shalbee   made  wth 
short  sleeves,  whereby  nakedness  of  the 
'  arms  may  bee  discovered  in  the  wearing 
I  thereof,  and  such  as  have  garments  al- 
ready made  wth  sbort  sleeves  shall  not 
hereafter  wear  the  same,  vnless  they 
cover   their   armes    to   the    wrist  wth 
llnnen,  or  otherwise;  and  that  hereafter 
no  person  whatsoever  shall  make  any 
garment  for  women,  or  any  of  ther  sex, 
wth  sleeves  more  than  halfe  an  ©lie 
wide  In  the  widest  place  thereof,  and 
so  proportionable  for  bigger  or  smaller 
persons."         tANE  WHINNERTON. 
Milton,  March  22. 


"Americano." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  several  times  heard  the  word 
"Americano"  used  to  express  a  collec- 
tion of  books  about  America^  Wishing 
to  use  the  word  this  morning  and  to  ex- 
press myself  correctly,  I  consulted  one 
Latin  and  three  English  dictionaries. 
It  was  not  in  any  one  of  them.  I  found 
the  word  In  the  New  Century  Dictionary 
and  Encyclopedia  as  the  Spanish  form 
of  "American — pertaining  to  the  west- 
ern hemisphere."  Can  you  give  me  any 
authority  for  using  It  as  1  first  quoted 
it?  A.  V.  0.  R. 

Dorchester. 

"Americana,"  not  "Americano,"  la  the 
word  found  In  catalogues  when  books 
relating  to  America  are  grouped  to- 
gether. 

j  Walt  Whitman  has  been  laughed  at 
Ifor  his  use  of  the  word  Americanos,  as 
In  "Starting  from  Paumanok": 

Americanos  I  Conquerors  I  Marches  bamanl- 
jtarlaik  IToremostl  Contrary  inarchesl  Llb- 
lertadf  Moisesl  For  you  «  programme  oi! 
chants. 


Tri?.i",?.f*^  *^a'jor.  Op.  M 


Seleo^l, 


"EUjaJi" 
Over  60 


The  performance  of 
"Elijah"    tonight  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Years  Ago  society    recalls  inci- 
I  dents  of  the  first  performance  by  tlte 
j  society  on  Feb.  13,  1848.   In  July,  1847,  a 
j  conductor,  Charles  E.  Horn,  then  a  fa- 
jvorlte  English  composer,  was  appointed 
{ at  a  salary  of  J300,  which  i<  as  raised  to 
I  $400  the  next  year.    The  society  'had 
taken  part  In  a  concert  given  bj'  Horn 
on  Jan.  6,  1S28.   The  secretary  described 
i  this  concert  "as  perhaps  the  greatest 
:  and  the  best  musical  entertainment  evpr 
given  In  this  city.  If  not  Iti  this  coun- 
try." 

Horn,  bom  In  England  in  17S6,  died  in 
this  city  in  1849.  He  sang  In  opera  and 
concert  before  he  visited  this  country. 
"His  voice  Was  poor,  but  of  such  exten- 
sive compass  that  he  was  able  to  under- 
take baritone  as  well  as  tenor  parts." 
He  wrote  many  operas,  music  to  plays, 
etc.  His  .songs,  "Cherry  Ripe,"  "I've 
Been  Roaming,"  "The  Deep,  Deep  Sea," 
and  the  'duet,  "I  Know  a  Bank."  are 
still  heard. 

This  Englishman  was  the  tint  to  be 
)a  formaJly  appointed  conductof  of  the 
society. 

The  solo  singers  at  the  first  perform- 
ance were  Thomas  Ball,  the  sculptor 
who  took  the  part  of  Elijah— he  died  not 
long  ago;  one  Jones  who  took  the  part 
of  Obadiah;  E.  Taylor,  Ahab;  Miss 
Stone,  the  Queen;  Miss  Emmons,  the 
Angel.  The  Melodlon  was  crowded, 
"and  the  applause,  not  customary  on 
Sunday  night,  Mys  hardly  rostralnable 
are  Inforn  ■  -he  Chromatrpe 
;     *  Mr.  Ball,  v  made  his  debut, 

s;ui!<  With  fef !.  t     power  and  dls;nltv 


—  "K-   Dvorak 

Albumblatt. . . .  [  WagD,er-WllhelmJ 

Mazurka-Caprk'c  ?.  . Wlenlawskl 

,,,,     „  '  Mr.  Howard. 

My    DrcaniR-'   Tostl 

•;When  the  ikoses  Bloom"  Relc'hardt 

i^ook  Dowt;,   Dear  Eyes"  Fisher 

. ,,  '      Mr.  CapeMonl. 

Allegro   \<Tace   from   Trio  In   B  flat 

Major,    Op.   21..  DvOTak 

IX>FtCHESTER   HIGH  SCHOOL. 
^      ,  Wednesday,  March  28.  8  P.  M 

ii»^^.or-*'  "Corlolanus"  Beeflaoven 

Medltat.ion  from  "Thais"  Massenet 

Arra  irora   "Dlnorah"  Meyerteer 

!Mts.  Holt. 
_^loo    trom    "Les    Contes  d'Hoft- 

Aiw"*""  Oftenbaoh 

•"■"•ftretto   and   Finale  from  Concerto 

'n  A  Minor  for  'Olio  Salnt-Saens 

Mr  Goldstein. 

"Venetian  Nights"  O'Shea 

hontf    ..The  Cry  of  Rachel"  Salter 

;  Mrs.  Holt. 

**'*e  Boheme  frorti  the  Suite  "Glta- 

/  nella"  lAconie 

/  FORD   HALT.,  BOSTOK. 

:       Thursday,  MariSh  27.  8  P.  M 

^/vcrtuve.  "Der  Frelschuetz"  Weber 

...Romanze"   (string  quartet)  Svendsen 

Walthers  Preislied"  from  "Die  Mels- 

(      terslnger"  Wagner 

Mr.  Orcutt. 
-Andante  and   Finale   from   the  "Sur- 

Iprlse"  Symphony   Haydn 

I'Pantasic  for  Clarinet.  "Puritanl"  Baasl 

5  L  Mr.  Arey. 

'  Intermezzo   from  "The  Jewels  of  the 

L     Madonna"  WoJf- Ferrari 

pong.     "Open     the     Gates     of  the 

Temple"....   Knapp 

Mr.  Orcutt. 
pinale  from  the  "Ballet  Suite  £}gS9- 

"e'l"  •   ^^.^iX-uigin,! 


In  Loulsburg  Square. 

To  "A.  B.  C,"  East  Bridgewater:  The 
statues  of  Aristides  (not  "Alclblades") 
and  Columbus  in  Loulsburg  square  were 
Imported  and  given  to  the  city  by  Mr. 
lasigl.  The  excellent  Samuel  Adams 
Drake  identified  them  as  "specimens  of 
Italian  art." 

"A^  B.  C."  writes:   "Can  you  tell  me 

anything  about  the  mental  processes  of 
the  .  men  who  placed  the  statues  in  the 
square?  I  tried  to  find  out  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  but  by  the  time  the 
reference  books  reached  my  table  it  was 
time  to  go  home.  I  am  not  seeking  re- 
dress In  the  name  of  my  colonial  uncle 
Sir  William,  who,  I  hear,  was  on  the 
j  spot  at  Loulsburg.  tho'  he  fails  of  It  In 
I  the  Square.  My  Interest  is  simply  his- 
toric, artistic,  femininely  curious,  chro- 
n  Stic  and  aposltistic.  But  worse  than 
all  this,  I'm  afraid  that  something  Is 
killing  the  grand  old  elms.  Could  It  be 
tho  statues?" 

Do  you  really  mean  to  say  "aposltis- 
tic •?  Should  not  the  word  be  "aposltlc," 
tending  to  diminish  apr  tit©,  causing 
aposltia,  or  distate  for  food?  And  when 
you  say  "chronistlc"  we  feel  like  say- 
ing "How?" 

.  '^ii®  statue  of  Columbus  was  erected 
In  1849;  that  of  Aristides  In  1862. 
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miJAH"  SUNG 

The  perfoimance  of  Mendelssohn  i 
(Treat  oratorio  "Hilljah"  yesterday  even- 
ing by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
of  Boston  at  Symphony  Hall  drew  a 
large  audience  of  Sunday  music  lover?, 
the  big  auditorium  being  packed  In  every 
part.  Oratorio  In  America  has  never 
attained  the  popularity  that  It  enjoy 
in  England,  especially  in  the  North  and 
Midlands,  where  hardly  a  wc»k  pasHf- 
without  some  festival  at  which  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  cantata 
are  griven,  but  there  is  a  steady  public 
which  enjoys  this,  the  most  serious  form 
of  tho  vocal  art,  and  the  four  ;)erform- 
ances  a  year  which  the  premier  musical 
society  In  Boston  gives  about  cater  to 
the  demand  and  are  Invariably  well 
attended.       J  /  It  O^T^  *'  — 

The  main  motive  of  "Elijah"  as  In- 
{  terpreted  by  the  Jewish  master  is  the 
contrast  between  the  storm  and  strfrs.1 
of  the  first  portion,  and  the  tranquillltv 
and  serene  confidence  In  J.^hovah's  over- 
ruling providence  expresspd  in  the  airs 
and  fuguss  of  the  second  jmrt.  Last 
night  the  chorus  of  thg  Handel  arvl 
Haydn  Society  did  full*^  justice  to  th<- 
oomposer's  Intention,  their  efficiency  and 
careful  training  being  especially  notice- 
able In  the  stormy  close  of  the  first  par' 
■'Thanks  be  to  Qod"  and.  the  complicated 
.^horus  towards  the  end  "Behold  the 
r.ord  Passed  By." 

The  role  of  the  prophet  was  entrusted 
lo  Earl  Cartwright  of  New  York,  whose 
fine  bass  voice  insured  an  adequate  ren- 
dering of  the  champion  of  Jehovah  and 
destroyer  of  the  priests  of  Baal.  Loud 
applause  greeted  Mr.  Cartwrlght's 
splendid  singing  of  the  well  known  "It  is 
Enough."  Mr.  William  H.  Pagdin  was 
somewhat  less  effective  In  the  tenor 
part,  his  voice  seeming  to  lack  true 
tenor  range  ajid  being  rough  at  times 
in  the  middle  register.  Mrs.  Helen  Al- 
len Hvmt  gave  a  finished  and  melodious 
version  of  "Oh,  Rest  In  the  Lord,"  a 
song  so  overlaid  for  music  lovers  with 
memories  of  the  great  contraltos  who 
.nclude  It  In  their  repertoire  that  It  's 
perhaps  hard  to  take  a  detached  rie-n- 
of  it  at  this  date.  Mrs  Grace  Bonner 
Williams  sang  th'j  soprano  numbers  of 
the  oratorio  brilliantly  throughout,  the 
Clearness,  and  range  of  her  voice  being 
especially  effective  In  the  opening  of 
the  second  part,  "Hear  Te,  Israel.  " 
Miss  Edith  Barry  Whltcomb  was  also 
effective. 

The  Boston  Festival  orchestra  played 
aomirably,  with  J.  W.  Crowley  as  prin- 
cipal. Bmll  MoHcnhauer  conducted  the 
chorus,  with  H.  O.  Tucker  at  the  organ 

I  have  done  one  biarer  thing 

Than  all  the  Worthies  did;  \ 
And  jet  a  braver  thence  doth  spring. 

Which  Is,  to  keep  that  hid. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  1 

del  and  Haydn  Society.     See  special  I 
notice.  I 
THTRSDAY-Jordan  Hall.  S  P^M  a«" 
Kitty  Cheatham  s  entertainment.  see 

'       "&'n°?t'al.:-  8  P.  M.    FestlTS,  Mando- 
t       lln  concert.    See  special  notice. 
IfRIC  AY— Symphony    HaVl      2:3fl    P.  M. 
'       Xlneteenth    Public    Rehearsal    of  the 
'        Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  IMuck 

c  onductor.  See  special  notice. 
r\TURDAT — Symphony    Hall.  8 

Nineteenth  Concert  of  the  Boston  sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Dr.  Muck  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

People  ask  complaInbi(ly  what  swells  hSTC 
!  done.  Or  do,  for  society  that  they  should  be  ' 
able  to  lire  without  working.  The  good  swell 
is  the  creature  towards  which  all  nature  has 
been  groaning  and  trsTalUng  nogether  until 
now.  He  la  an  ideal.  He  shows  what  may 
bo  done  In  the  way  of  good  breeding,  health, 
looks,  temper  and  fortune.  He  realizes  men's 
dreams  of  tbemselTes,  at  any  rate  Tlcariously. 
He  preacbes  the  gospel  of  grace.  The  world 
13  like  a  spoilt  child,  it  has  this  good  thhig 
glTen  it  at  great  expense  and  then  says  It  is 
useless  I 


Tops  and  Buoys. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  source 
of  the  word  "nun"  occurring  In  recent 
, remarks  about  "sabotage":  "A  top,  gigg 
or  nun  to  whip  or  play  with"?  In  nauti- 
cal circles  the  word  means  a  can-buoy 
of  particular  shape.     Punk  and  Wag- 
nalls's  has  nothing  to  say  on  either  tops 
or  buoys;  Worcester  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  buoy  is  named  after  the  gentle 
denizen  of  the  convent,  and  this  supposi- 
tion, current  among  seafaring  men,  has 
given  rise  to  many  a  fanciful  feminized 
version  of  the  Abbot  of  Abberbrothock, 
who  placed  the  bell  on  the  Inchcape 
rock.    Now  a  nun-buoy  and  a  whip-top 
are  precisely  the  same  shape,  cylindrical, 
with  one  end  cut  oft  square  and  the 
other  brought  to  a  point.    If  this  word 
nun  (top)  Is  authentic  we  have  a  clear 
case  against  the  lexicographers  and  an- 
other "mystery  of  the  sea"  Is  solved. 
Boston.  SEAMAN. 
The  word  "nun,"  meaning  a  child's 
top.  Is  obsolete  and  rare.    Florlo  wrote 
in  1598:     "Turbine,  a  toppe,  gigge  or 
nunne  that  children  play  with,  a  whlrle- 
gigge."    The  New  English  Dictionary 
has   "nun-buoy,"   a   buoy   of  circular 
shape  In  the  middle  and  tapering  to- 
wards each  end,  and  there  is  a  reference 
to  a  quotation  from  Markham's  "Coun- 
try  Contentment"    (1616):     "There  be 
other  anglers  which  make  their  corks 
In  the  fashion  of  a  nungigge"  (another 
name  for  a  top)  "small  at  both  ends 
and  blgge  In  the  middest."  Dampier 
knew  the  nun-buoy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  centurj'  and  100  years  later  we 
are  told  that  the  term  Is  "generally 
applied    to    that    description    of  buoy 
which  Is  fastened  by  a  rope  to  a  ship's 
anchor  by  which  you  may  know  where 
the  anchor  lies." 

Dr.  Murray  thinks  that  the  word 
"nun"  (top)  may  be  the  same  as  "nun," 
a  woman  devoted  to  a  religious  life  un- 
der certain  vows.  But  ajt  the  boresome 
young  Adolphua  asks  at  breakfast- 
"Why?" 


By  Way  of  Prelude. 

What  a  joyous  and  yet  solemn  duty  It 
Is  to  guide  the  feet  of  the  people  In  the 
paths  of  understanding,  either  directly, 
with  the  aid  of  books,  pamphlets,  peri- 
odicals and  dearly  bought  experience,  or 
Indirectly  through  the  Informing  and 
misinforming  letters  of  unpaid  corre- 
spondents! Some  arise  in  sullen  mood. 
Curses,  with  the  yellow  of  eggs,  are  on 
their  lips  at  the  breakfast  table.  We 
i  arise  with  psalms  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  restoring  and  chemical  processes  of 
the  night,  moistened  when  possible  by  a 
pint  or  two  of  ale;  we  sing  a  roundelay 
In  the  bath  tub;  we  are  irrltatingly 
Bgreeable,  yea,  jocose  at  breakfast.  At 
night  we  cannot  truthfully  echo  the  his- 
torical saying  of  Titus,  "the  lovely 
dearling  and  delightfull  joy  of  Man- 
kinde";  we  cannot  utter  the  "memorable 
end  praise-worthy  Apophthegme" ;  for 
we  have  not  lost  a  day.  Some  wretch 
sitting  in  darkness  has  seen  the  light. 
Some  poor  wandering  .soul  has  been 
bix>ught  Into  the  straight  and  narrow 
path.  For  example:  here  Is  more  desir- 
able Information  about  sabotage. 

For  the  Last  Time. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

i     Your  corresponding  member  of  the  I. 

I  W.  W.  may  or  may  not  "spring  frae  the 
heather";  he  is  suffering  from  consid- 
erable heather  mixture  when  he  con- 
fuses "ca'  '(^anny"  vrith  such  a  serious 
crime  as  saV  ->tage.  "Ca"  canny"  at  the 
start  was  n  rely  a  secret  agreement 
among  Glasgi.-,  workmen  to  "spread  the 
Job"  over  mort  time  than  the  efficiency 
expert  allotted,  and  it  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted  as  a  measure  of  defence 
against  the  "speeder-up."  The  South- 
ron calls  the  same  thing  "miking,"  or 
"sugaring"  his  work.  During  the  Law- 
rence strike  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion over  "sabotage"  and  there  la  no 
need  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic for  a  colloquial  equivalent.  Strik- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  who  talked  about 
"giving  the  boot"  were  using  an  almost 
word  for  word  translation  of  "sabot- 
age." H.  L.  S. 
Boston,  March  22. 

"Ca'  Canny." 

"Ca'  canny"  with  the  meaning  of  "go 
gently,  proceed  cautiously"  is  found  in 
literature  as  far  back  as  Gait's  "Pro- 
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,  '  which  was  published  In  1822.  We 
,.ow  quote  the  Newcastle  Ehrenlng 
Chronicle  of  Oct.  2,  1896:  "The  new 
labor  doctrine  of  'ca'  canny"  Is  slRU>ly 
this — that  a  workman  who  Is  paid  at  a 
low  rate  of  wages  shall  not  give  his  em- 
plnypr  the  best  work  In  return;  that  he 
>  i  I.  in  fact,  'ca"  canny,'  or  go  easy." 
W  e  al.so  quote  from  the  Newcastle  Daily 
Leader,  Oct.  3,  1896:  "  'Ca*  canny"  has 
been  very  curiously  adopted  In  a  ballot- 
papor  Issued  to  the  dockers  as  an  alter- 
n.iiive  to  'strike,'  and  Is  explained  to 
mean  that  the  men  should  give  a  weukl 


I  rather  than  a  strong  service  to  their 

I  employers." 

"Miking"  Is  a  good  old  dialect  word 
meaning  "to  loiter,  Idle  away  time, 
lo;ir."  A  "mlker"  In  dialect  Is  a  truant. 
M  kc,"  the  verb,  also  means  to  lurk,  to 
Li.i  ilt,  and.  In  the  slang  of  English 
tramps,  to  hang  about  for  alms,  a  job 
or  a  chance  to  pilfer.  Miking,  mooch-  j 
Ing,  mouchlng  are  practically  synony 
mous. 


Backward,  O  Backward. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  Interested  in  reading  over 
llin  list  of  old  taverns  and  ale  houses  In 
:hi  column,  headed  "A  Pleasant  Day's 
loumey,"  and  I  at  once  made  up  my 
mind  to  make  the.  round  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, forgetting  that  they  were  now 
practically  non-existent.  Fortunately  for 
the  thirsty  there  are  others.  Laboring 
as  I  do  In  the  neighborhood  of  Corn 
court— suggestive  namo,  bringing  to 
memory  the  bibulous  lines: 

My  olaj'  with  long  abstention  has  gone  flry; 

But  fill  me  one  with  the  old  familiar  Juice 
Met h Inks  I  might  recover  by  and  by — 
[  often  pass  the  spot  where  the  Bite 
Tavern  stood.  A  part  of  the  land  Is  now 
occupied  by  a  new  lunch  room,  which  Is 
Ql  present  an  ohject  of  Interest  to  the 
passersby,  who  stop  and  gaze  In  at  the 
window  at  the  patrons  feasting  Inside. 
When  the  curiosity  of  the  sidewalk  com- 
mittee Is  satiated.  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
tpst  the  viands  and  also  sample  the  bar- 
Ifiy  wins  which  I  hear  Is  kept  In  stock. 
I  drank  a  jorum  the  other  afternoon  at 
Speldel's  old  comer,  to  the  memory  ot 
"Lis,"  and  the  day  seemed  brighter  and 
v/armer  for  It.  ThU  recalls  what  was 
paid  of  the  carver  who  officiated  there 
Kome  40  years  ago,  that  he  could  cut  the 
thinnest  slice  of  roast  beef  In  Boston. 
But  wasn't  It  good?  And  how  disap- 
pointed you  were  that  there  wasn't  mor« 
of  it. 

Then  there  was  the  stone  crock  on  the 
upper  shelf  filled  with  lambs'  tongues  in 
Jelly.  How  delicious  they  were  with  the 
Halford  sauce,  the  beer  and  the  dark 
bread!  Halford  himself  used  to  enjoy 
them  there.  I  liked  them  better  than 
the  game  birds  at  Billy  Park's,  although 
I  swore  by  the  musty.  Does  any  one 
else  remember  the  fragrance  wafted 
through  the  bar-room  when  Billy  opened 
the  door  of  his  refrigerator  to  select  a 
r«ed  bird  for  one  of  his  connoisseurs?  I 
always  associate  It  with  the  musty,  the 
broiled  live  lobster  and  the  general  air 
of  good  fellowship  which  pervaded  the 
place.  What  a  topic  for  your  enthusias- 
tic contributors  to  harp  upon.  Including 
the  one  who  signs  himself  L.  P. 

Boston. 


■onsldered 


I'    I    st.'a  t'^dlMiii      II   i'>    the  (rrc:!!      iiifT.-:'      Th.  ,,r  .MtirnlSer 

,,,.-!  I,.    ••  ..i.  •  f  of  some  i.r  r         Tii-v   •.  .i  ii.  .•     '       iIim  r  ,,r  i  .l.mi.l  .-n 
t incs.     For    '  i   ■   .  i  . ,  i.      M ,     (  '  ,  i  , 

lii.Mr;  SI. ,1-111  Oils  l)lay,  dl.a, 
by  reason  of  iiu  <Li<jn  and  vapid  din- 
loguc:  such  as  the  first  scene  between 
MajJ's  daughter  .md  her  nurse,  much  of 
the  second  scene  between  HaJJ  and  his 
daughter.  There  are  episodes that 
might  well  be  rut  out.  as  the  dance  of 
the  Almah  before  .Vbdallah,  for  it  liaa 
nothing'  to  do  with  the  story  and,  as 
danced  last  night,  is  not  seducllve.  As 
It  now  stands,  the  play  Is  much  too 
long— and  evsii  ihe  v.ealth  and  plctur- 
esqueness  of  Imprecation  fall  on  jaded 
ears. 

Verily  we  are  in  the  hands  of  Allah 
tfnd  to  lilni  we  shall  return.  To  Hajj, 
'  Mie  beggar,  a  purse  was  thrown  by  his 
finamy.  The  purse  swelled  Hajj's  heart 
with  pride  and  he  stole  sumptuous  gar- 
ments in  the  bazaar.  He  was  taken 
hfrforc  Mansur,  wlio  made  much  of  him, 
for  Mansur  hated  the  Callpli  and  by 
nromising  power  to  Hajj  and  swearing 
that  he  would  wed  his  fair  daughter 
Marsinah,  he  persuaded  Hajj  to  slay 
Abdallah.  But  the  mercy  of  Allah 
spared  the  Caliph  and  Hajj  was  thrown 
Into  a  dungeon  where  he  found  his  old" 
enemy  the  Sheikh,  slew  him,  and 
escaped.  How  the  Caliph  had  wooed  the 
daughter  of  Hajj:  how  she  was  con- 
veyed Into  Mansur's  harem;  how  Hajj 
found  his  way  thither  and  stabbed  the 
,  wicked  Mansur  and  dropped  him  Into 
the  swimming  pool;  how  the  Caliph 
found  his  loved  one  and  banished  Hajj 
from  Baghdad,  all  this  is  told  at  great 
length  in  Mr.  Knoblauch's  play. 

The  play  naturally  gives  unusual  sp- 
portunlty  for  effecttve  stagR  settings 
and  gorgeous  costumes,  and  the  produc- 
ers have  Improved  the  opportunl^.  As 
a  spectacle,  with  the  Man  (Mr.  Leman) 
and  the  Woman  (Miss  Hanson)  singing 
before  the  curtain,  and  with  the  exotic 
monotony  of  the  Incidental  music,  "Kis- 
met" Is  effective.  If  the  story  teller 
before  the  curtain  (Mr.  Merrill)  would 
describe  each  scene  in  order,  the  play 
might  easily  be  turned  Into  a  ballet, 
pantomime,  as  "Sumurun"  or  "Sche- 
herazade." 

We  should  then  *mlss  the  Impersona- 
tion of  Hajj  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  that 
would  be  a  pity,  for  this  admirable  ro- 
mantic actor  plays  the  part  with  marked 
authority,  with  rare  imagination,  and 
with  a  cynical  humor  that  often  saves  bers. 
the  drama  from  the  reproach  of  un- 
necessarily crude  and  also  fine  brutality. 
Mr.  Skinner  does  not  miss  a  point,  nor  ,  u  ,.  i.)XT  THEATUE— First  perfor- 
does  he  hammer  these  points  In.  He  r.iancc  in  Boston  of  "Top  o'  the  Morn- 
Is  willing  to  leave  something  to  the  in-,"  a  melodrama  in  tliree  acts  by 
Imagination  and  the  sense  of  his  au-  Anne  Caldwell." 

dience.    It  jvould  be  hard  to  say  wheth-  m.v;,  o  nonii'"!!  I.OH:>e  Farnura 


They    liiid    also        "  i     >  i  . 
■'Good  Night."       I  t 
the  organist  would  I'Uiy  ihi 

And  then,  ""Martha"  was 
a  "moral"  opera  wiih  a  happy  ending 
We  confess  that  if  we  are  to  hear 

"Martha"  we  prefer  It  In  Italian  (not 
German)  and  suns  by  Italians  or  by 
sln?:er.s  whose  Italian  is  lntelligible.  T!ie 
chief  objeetion  to  performances  In  Eng- 
lish l.s  that  the  singers,  especially  ,f 
they  are  American,  are  understaod  with 
dlfflcnlty.  In  the  performances  of  "The 
Sacrifice"  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  a 
Spaniard,  Mr.  BlShehart,  outstripped  the 
others  in  the  clearness  of  his  diction, 
as  in  old*  days  Mr.  Plancon's  German 
In  "'Tannhaeuser"  was  faultless,  Jil- 
tliough  he  did  not  know  the  language. 
Miss  Nielsen  has  had  the  advantage  of 
sinslnrr  in  operetta,  and  in  op(>retta  the 
chief  singers  are  taught  to  enunciate 
carefully. 

The  performance  last  night  was  a 
splendid  triumph  for  Miss  Nielsen,  Mlsa 
Oay  pnd  Mr.  Lankow,  and  the  en- 
sembles were  given  with  a  fine  and 
rousing  spirit.  The  audience  was  an 
3  overflow  one  and  there  were  repeated 
encores  and  many  flowers. 

Mr.  Moranzoni  found  eloquent  re- 
sponse from  his  musicians,  and  the 
scene  In  every  detail  found  an  excellent 
interpretation. 

Miss  Nielsen,  although  still  indis- 
posed, was  a  magnetic  Lady  Harriet. 
Her  singing  of  " 'Tls  the  Last  Rose  of. 
Summer"  was  an  admirable  and  ex- 
pressive bit  of  sentiment,  and  there  wa» 
a  warm  response  from  the  audience. 

Miss  Maria  Gay  made  an  engaging; 
Nancy.  ^ 

Mr.  Lankow  was.  In  excellent  voice 
and  made  a  commanding  Plunkett.  He 
was  an  awkward  "bruiser"  and  yet  a 
convincing  farmer. 

Mr.  Lippmann  fell  far  below  the  re- 
fiuireinents  of  Lionel.  Tliere  was  anj 
obvious  disposition  to  "loaf";  his  tim-' 
Idlty  wis  always  apparent  and  twice! 
there  were  encouraging  sisns  of  awak- 
ening from  a  lethargy  that , unhappily 
returned.  .  I 
Tlie  Knights  of  Columbus  of  Greater 
Boston  added  to  the  gayety  of  the 
evening  and  were  t)resenl  in  large  num- 

■    ^'  ..J 


Claire  Elllolt  i 
Y.  DaiilcU 
;.■  y.p  flii.-.-e 

Mr.  Miirnl'y 
li-.liert  C.ilu 


er  he  was  more  effective  as  the  whining.  Kntlnyii  K.  Viiwr-m  . 

praying  and  cursing  beggar,  the  man  'VP""",'i'''' 
suddenly  puffed  up  with  pride  and  fore-  l-]T"Mnl  o'Don'l.-i: 

seeing    an    Indolent,    sensuous    life    of  ruiiior  Qninii  

splendor— as  Almashar  In  the  Arabian  Hi" l:elry  stmn  

Male  or  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  In  Joh-  i'," ".''''L'"'' *'"'"'rJ.™?Mn  i' 
son's  comedy-or  as  the  widower  e^d  '^IZr^i^!''^'!'  /■■■■■'■'■•■■^^^^^^^^ 

father  wreaking  vengeance,  through  the   'Dot"  Girlanil  .*."nii  Dcbussts 

mercy  of  Allah,  on  his  old  enemy  and  i-rach  •''l?'??,      ,*,'"'"'  ''' 

the   Wazir  Mansur.   We   know   of-  no  ^l"-  Nellie  I  ..Im. 

other  actor  that  could  play  this  part 


with  such  directness  and  subtlety  of 
diction,  such  superb  swagger,  such  elo- 
quence of  gesture,  and  strut  and  crawl 
through  the  scenes  with  such  an  Ir- 
resistible display  of  personality. 


.limmlc  Ciisi-v  .loliii  S.-.innell 

Kii-tle  McDoiigal  P<-«e.v  O'Noil 

The  play  was  insufficient,  the  audi-t 
enee  was  small,  the  applause  was  lib- 
eral. Mr.  Murphy  was  delightful  when- 
ever he  appeared,  but  he  appeared  for 
Intdrvals  so  brief  that    between  times 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  witnessed  a  beer  drinking  contest  at 
the  Schuetzen  Park  In  Baltimore  In  1874. 
The  prize  went  to  a  German  who  drained 
a  two-quart  measure  of  beer  at  a  single 
draught.  J.  D.  K. 

Boston,  March  22. 

"KISMET"  AT 
HOLLIS  STREET 

By  PHILIP  HALE.       ■  ^  I 

HOLLIS  STHEKT  THEATRE— First  * 
-performance  In  Boston  of -Kismet,"  an 
"Arabian  Night,"  by  Edward  Knob- 
ii  i  -h.  Produced  at  the  Garrlck  The- 
atre. London  April  1,  1911,  with  Oscar 
Asche  as  Hajj.  Produced  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec. 
20,  1911,  with  OtlB  Skinner  as  Hajj. 

n   |,   Otis  fklniipr 

■I  '    'i';,V-'r.'  NaWl'r .'  Francis  Vor'li 

la"/,-..-  O^cn  M<^e<.U 

Kiixlm   ..Ciiarle.''  l>am.i 

™               ...'..Daniel  Jarrdt 
\   Harrison  Cnrt.v- 

-  •  caiipii'  AMaiiih  ■•  •  •  ■ 

:  ,  .  VVa.iv  Maas^........_..._....-^.0-;§«-' 

V,V,,. ■   T.  TanianiDt" 

T      (':i>ii'ipr'Kiitii'Tt'  V  ■Martin  Siin<li"" 

^,^l„s  v.' ".v.. ...Georgia  Woo-ltlwr). 

The  Almali  ''^ 

It  Is  said  that  Mr.  Knoblauch  prepared, 
himself  tor  \vrltlng  this  play  by  reading 
diligently  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton's  trans- 
lation of  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  This  may  or  may  not  be  true; 
it  is  certain  tliat  he  has  In  a  measure 
reproduced  the  spirit  of  savage  jestmg, 
the  sensuality,  the  Indifference  toward 
lunnan  life,  the  blind  bowing  to  the  de- 
,.e.^s  ot  fate,  that  characlerl-/.e  the 
v  ondrous  talcs.  He  has  also  reproduced, 
HlsK    what  H.rnlev  calU  tlie  tedium  o 


His  colleagues  were  boisterous,  as  things  were  ratlier  uninteresting 
though  they  had  been  playing  In  huge 
theatres;  yet  Mr.  Eric  played  the  Caliph 
with  dignity  and  wooed  Marsinah  grace- 
fully. Mr.  Gaul  was  excellent  in  his 
quieter  moments,  and  Mr.  Scott  as  Man- 
sur the  Sworder  was  a  singularly  pict- 
uresque figure.  Miss  .lollvet  played 
Marsinah  in  an  affected.  Irritating  man- 
ner, and  little  Is  to  be  said  In  praise  ot 
the  other  women  of  the  company.  There 
was  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
»nce.  :\Ir.  Skinner,  always  the  artist, 
could  nut  be  persuaded  to  speak  after 
the  firsi  or  second  act,  although  he  was 
t>alted  in  the  manner  that  now  is,  un- 
fortunately, the  rule  in  Boston. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany of.Flotow's  "Martha"  (In  English). 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted.    The  cast : 
,    ,  .  .  mice  >;ipl!<en 

Lady  Hornet  '.V.  .  .Maria  (iav 

U«lv  Trii Tram  Ro<l.)lf ^'  I-"orn a rl 

HSItp,-,  Edward  I-ankow 

^"^SflKTiB.:.  ::. ...  Bem.r-d  01.1.<.n.ky 

"Martha"  had  been  already  performed 
(in  Italian)  at  this  opera  house,  but 
not  by  the  local  compan>\  The  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Company  gave  a 
performance,  and  a  poor  one,  on  March  | 
30,  1910.  when  the  chief  singers  were 
Mmes.  1)1  Pasquali  and  Homer  and 
Messrs.  Bond  and  Dldur.  The  opera 
evidently  had  not  been  rehearsed,  It! 
was  pitchforked  on  the  stage. 

Some  wonder  why  Flotow's  work  has 
been  added  to  the  repertoire.  They 
suggest    that    "The  Bohemian 


Mr.  Murphy  does  not  come  to  Boston 
frequently.  That  it  unfortunate,  since. 
Indeed,  Iklr.  Murphy  Is  a  capital  come- 
dian. Ho  possesses  what  is  called  in  a 
language,  for  the  use  of  which  Mr. 
Murphy's  forgiveness  must,  perforce,  be 
sought,  "un  gros  naturtl.  '  That  means 
that  Mr.  -Murphy  is  a  per.=uasive  actor. 
Ostensibly  ho  strongly  believes  what  he 
says,  and  what  he  says  Is  strongly  ex- 
pressed. It  is  proper  to  praise  an  actor 
for  belnf;  sincere  when  by  sincerity  Is 
meant  that  his  utterances  "ring  true"; 
that  h--'  gets  them  over  the  footlights  in 
such  wise  as  to  move  his  audience.  Mr. 
Murphy  is  proficient  in  that  respect.  He 
Is  a  persuasive  actor,  and.  in  the  nature 
of  things  theatrical,  to  pt-rsuade  is  more 
truly  within  the  province  of  the  actor 
thaii  to  convince.  Mr.  Murphy  Is  per- 
sl^asive  because  he  Is  real  and  plausible 
In  his  Impersonations,  because  he  is  un- 
skilled in  artifices,  wanting  in  exaggera- 
tion. His  humor  is  sparkling  and  kind- 
\  ly.  His  use  of  the  pathetic  Is  authori- 
tative. 

1    Pity  'tis,   then,   that  he  should  elect) 
I  to    misdirect   liis   usefulness    Into  Im- 
'  proper  channels.    The  [  resent  play  is 
not  commensurable  witn  Mr.  Murphy's 
talents.    It  is  out  and  out  melodrama 
with  all  the  e:irmarjcs.    Irish  wit  is  re- 
nowned for  Its  spontaneity.    Even  that 
qViality  was  appreciably  lacking  In  the 
dialogue   of  thia    Irish-.^me^;lcan   play,  i 
It    betrayed     unmistakable    signs  of 
lengthy  composition.     It  strives  to  he' 
simple;    It    Is   commonplace.     For  thel 
rest,  it  lacks  interest.    That  Is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  success  of  anyj 
Girl"  i  !  play,  even  melodrama. 

W'cU,  Jerry  O'Donnell  was  ill  treated 


?-<',V,?l'"'.^  ''I?       llnd    rvVnke^'d  Ul  '  govemess.  forthwith  ,s-  ed  Ser  brother's 


before  them.    It  made  little  difference    life  or  honor  by  turning  over  to  him  her 


pie  like  It,  and  thousands  have 

"  "\"!rtv  Harriet  i  eniployer's  k^X^.  was  sent  to  jail,  re 

to  the  audience  whether  Lady  Harriet    f^^P^^^^^i^^  'the  employer  and  thus 
impersonated  by  .the  jlalnty  ^Afle^    t„rnished  occasion  for  a  play. 

However,  Mr.  Murphy  In  a  small  part, 


Una    Pattl    or    the    gigantically  jovial 
Parepa-Rosa;  whctlier  the  unhappy  Lio- 
nel of  the  evening  was  the  silver-voiced 
Ravelll  or  honest  Tom  Karl.^  It  did  not 
'  matter   to   the   hearers    whether  the 
i  words  were  Italian  or  English;  whether 
I  German,   the  original   text,  was  used^ 
'  How  did  the  opening  chorus  go  in  the 
'  good  old  days:  , 
I     Why  these  gloomy  clouds  Of  sadness 
I     Tlie  heiircrs  knew  the  tunes,  and  nm 


his  own,  not  the  dramatist's,  acted  with 
rare  naturalness.  Without  him  the 
performance  would  have  revealed  but 
little  art. 


uay   J{:<ces.  '   a  corn- 
Lady  Gregory. 

••HIXED  .MAiilil.M.i:,- 

Jolin  Raine.v  Aril. 

Mrs.   K-!ini'y  ^  ,  i 

,  ■ri>ni  Unlne.v  

I  .Nora  Mttrr.'ty  

i  Hugh  l{aiiie.v  

'.Michael  O'llnra  i,   .\,  oj;  hum 

I  "G.tLWAr  RACES.  " 

lllehelln  tt«>gl)ngan  J.  .M,  Kerrlear 

Julia  Geosbagan  Sara  All'.;  I 

j  Steve  Koland.-^  .M.  Ii  in 

Mr.  Ervlne's  plaV  may  be  descrii  .i 
as  a  homely  tragedy  with  religious 
I  bigotry  for  its  theme.  The  scene  Is 
laid,  without'  change,  in  the  kitchen 
living-room  of  a  family  of  working 
people  in  Belfast  and  the  action  con- 
cerns the  effect  of  the  hatred  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  foi-  the  Irish  Roman 
C.'ttholio,  or  r,  strike  wli|^-h  is  in  pro- 
gress at  the  time  of  the  play. 

John  Rainey  is  a  Protestant,  an  Or- 
crm'eman,  a  bigot,  an  autocrat  in  his 
h  jusehold.   To  him  a  Catiiolic  is  the  in- 
tarnatinn  of  evil.    Michael  O'Hara  Is  a 
Catholic  and  the  champion  ot  tlie  spiilt 
of  toleration  In  the  reli.?lous  alt.  t    ,ii  .i 
wlilch  constantly  threaten  to  ' 
strike    into    a    riot    .>nd  de.- 
chances  of  success.    Rainey  is  coa.M-1 
and    flattered    into    taking   tlie  stunn^ 
p.erainst  the  elements  of  distmlon  and  is 
,  in  tile  midst  of  n  series  of  successful 
I  speeches  when    lie  discovers   that  liis 
1  son  is  going  to  marry  n'  Catholic  girl. 
He  will  continue  his  support  ot  union 
•md  toleration  among  the  rtien  only  on 
condition  that  this  girl  give  up  his  son. 
She  refuses  to  renounce  her  love  and  ai  - 
the  meeting  that  evening  Italnfy  dog- 
gedly undoes  tlie  good  he  has  done  and 
!  proeipitates  the  dreaded  riot.«. 
I    This  much  of  the  storj'  is  well  tofd 
I  in  three  acts'.     In  the  fourth  we  find 
I  the  characters  of  the  play  besieged  in 
IJainey's   house   by   the   mob.   held  In 
I  check  by  the  mlliti:i,  which  finally  re- 
I  celves   the   order    to   fire.     Nora,  the 
Catholic  girl,  crying  that  the  fault  Is 
;  hers,  rushes  out  to  try  to  prevent  the 
shooting.     She  is  shot  and  is  brought 
back  into  the  house  to  die,  but  John' 
Rainey,  the  symbol  of  blind,  unreasoh- 
ing  bigotry,  defends  his  colors  to  the 
end. 

This  is  a  dreary  and  desolate  story 
and  the  figure  of  Jolm  Rainey  is  surely 
not  representative  of  many  men  In  the 
world  at  large.    It  Is  many  years  since 
Intolerance  suffered  its  first  great  re- 
verses at  the  hands  of  Voltaire  and 
It  is  not  now  one  of  our  besetting  sins. 
Nevertheless  the  theme  is  treated  with 
■unity  and  consistency  and  Its  sombre! 
tone  is  relieved  by  many  lines  of  wit,  ' 
somewhat   homely,   but  none   the  less  ; 
appealing  on  that  account.  . 

Of  these  the  majority  fall  to  the  part  j 
of  Miss  AUgood  as  the  wife  and  mother,  ; 
and  Indeed  this  character,  which  stands  j 
inoie  than  any  other  for  common  sense  I 
and  humanity,   is  the  dominating  one  j 
throughout  the  play.    Miss  Allgood  Is 
well  known  and  well  liked  in  Boston 
and  she  acted  with  her  usual  ability 
and  restraint. 

The  company  as  a  whole  renewed  the 
Impression  they  made  last  year,  of 
being  an  aggregation  of  excellent  'act- 
ors. Every  part  in  this  play  was  well 
played  and  Mr.  Sinclair  even  made  of 
l;ainey  a  somewhat  fine  figure  In  his 
utterly  narrow  and  yet  honest  ad- 
herence to  his  faith." 

"Galway  Races"  Is  assuredly  a  trifle. 
The  program  might  have  called  It  a 
"musical  comedy"  rather  than  a  "com- 
edy," since  Its  sole  Interest  lay  In  the 
charming  Irish  songs  which  each  of  the 
characters  sang  In  a  very  simple  and 
delightful  way.  Mlsa  Allgood's  voice  Is 
not  less  attractive  than  her  personality. 
As  to  the  play.  It  had  very  little  story 
and  It  was  difficult  to  make  out  what 
that  little  was  about.  This  was  partly 
due  to  a  lack  of  clear  enunciation  on 
the  part  of  the  men  which  was  notice- 
able In  both  plays  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  passing  be  it  said  that  the  mob  In 
"Mixed  Marriage"  was  too  noisy  for  the 
good  of  the  lines  of  the  principal  char- 
acters. 


BOSTON  THE.A.TRE-Reprodiiction  of 
"The  Round-Up,"  a  four-act  play  by 
Edmund  Day.   Characters  as  follows; 

"Slim"  Hoover  Mar-lvn  AtI>i\.-i 

Jaek  J'aysou  i:  \ 

Dick  Lane  

.BnU  1/ane  

Jim  Allen..  i. .■,„■.  !  i 

Sage  Bvusli  CliaTlle  William  C'.iiklin 

Fl'Wao  Vpriioii  Walla  ■(■ 

StaOW  Low  .T.-iniixv  .\vlmi-ii 

l»aa'enthe»iis  '  -i"      \i  i  [  •- 

Buck  McKee    

I'emna  E<t"  1 1 1 

Timber  Wiggtin   i 

Itcv.  Samuel  Price   '  ' 

Belio  Allen   '   

Joseiiliinc  M:'  I       '  '"i~ 

Polly  Hope  Ethel  von  WaiJ^-uu 

Although  this  Is  the  'sixth  presenta- 
tion of  this  play  jn  JBoston,  the  verdict 
of  the  large  audience  which  filled  the 
Boston  Theatre  last  evening  seemed  to 
be  that  age  does  not  wither,  or  repro- 
duction cloy  the  pleasure  v.hich  this 
thrilling  melodrama  affords.  .Each  war- 
whoop  of  the  llght-liearted  cattlemen, 
each  honest,  manly  act  and  word  of 
Jack  Payson,  the  owner  of  the  ranch, 
and  each  and  every  amusins  rltuation 
created  by  Slim  Hoover,  the  Sheriff, 
was  received  with  laushti"  ;  :"T  :n't.l.  ir-- 
The  v  illainies  of  Bur  l  i  ! 
the  familiar  tense  -u  h  i  h  u  . 
accorded  to  whoever  unma.slcid  his  vil- 
lalnv  and  sjliked  his  gun. 
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riip  rcMllv  superb  setting  of  th*-  third 
"Land  of   Dead  Tt 
;  '  .  procession  of  the  in 

AllKiiht-s  over  the  precipitous  lnlilU- 
pa  til.  and  the  exciting  comhat  which 
fol|'lowed  aroused  all  the  old-time  enthu- 
siasm. 

Mat'lyn  Arbuckle  as  the  Sheriff  was 
In  his  usual  good  form — ^ith  none  of 
the  avoirdupois  missing — ami  easily  met 
the  varied  requirements  ot  the  part. 
His  abundant  good  humor  and  mastery 
of  each  situation,  whether  for  the  good 
of  friends  or  the  overthrow  of  foes, 
won  for  him  the  hearty  approval  of  his 
audience.  Robert  Vaughn,  as  Jack  Pay- 
son,  was  a  satisfactory  hero,  and  Ogden 
Crane  as  Buck  MoKee,  the  quarter- 
breed  Cherokee,  played  the  part  of  the 
^'^llaln  with  a  quiet  force  and  subtlety 
that  was  convincing.  The  other  parts 
also  were  well  taken. 

HENRY  WOODRUFF  i 
,     AT  B.F.  KEITH'S; 

Henry  Woodruff,  who  stepped  out  of 
■Brown  of  Harvard,"  In  which  he  scored 
a  large  success,  to  step  Into  vaudevUU. 
is  appearing  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week 
at  the  head  of  a  Uttle  company  of  Ave 
presenting  a  one-act  comedy,     A  «eg 
Slar  Business  Man."    To  many  In  the 
audience  last  night  Mr.  ^Voodruff's  work 
in  this  sketch  seemed  even  superior  to 
h  s  work  as  Brown  of  Harvard.  The 
storv  Is  of  a  yoifng  lawyer  leading,  as 
a  nmtler  Of  fact,  a  hand- to-rnouth  sort 
of  ex1.«tence,  although  assuming  toward 
a  1.  »ve  his  own  stenographer-to  whom 
he  oVes  a  matter  of  J48-an        of  ex, 
treme  affluence  and  success  In  law. 
^  Roiert  Hornblower.  far  mo^e  busy 
with  his  debts  that  with  cases  before 
The  cOOTts    Mr.  Woodruff  has  a  part 
that  1°  jusi  to  his  liking,  and  he  played 
t  admlrabiy.  He  plays        ">^"„Xg  a 
another  until  he  succeeds  In  ^""'"e  ^ 
shoestring  Into  real  money. 
garet  Lotus  plays  the  part       f^^tr  ce 
Wise     the    wise    stenographer  with 
James   M    Brophy.   Isabel  West  and 
Sinne  having  the  other  parts  In 

'  w' c'^  Fields  comes  back  to  Keith's 
this' week  with  his  juggling  act  that  Is 
always   interesting.     Fields    has  long 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  Juggling  gentry 
and  he's  just  as  expert  as  fver  Along 
with    perfect    execution    In  juggling 
Unlets    ball    and    in    balancing    hats^  I 
Fields    work    in    Jest    enough    of  the. 
gemVlne  comedy  to  make  It  all  the  more 
fnteresllng.    Percy  Wenrlch,  ^^  o^^^^'^^J 
Uollv  Connolly  to  do  the  singing.  Is 
another  of  the  features  this  week.  He 
confesses   to   having   been  responsible 
for  "Put  on  Your  Old  «'ay  Bonne  , 
for  "Moonlight  Bay,"  for  ■'Silver  Bell 
and  for  a  lot  of  the  other  POPJ-l^^,,^'" 
of   the   day,    the   ch^^J'^.i^no  whUe 
which  he  plays  upon  the  P»*n°-  ™ 
Miss  Connolly  sings  some  of  his  most 
recent  composltlns.  . 

./^  decidedly  novel  act  l",  that  of  the 
TravlUa  brothers,  P-^^^^"""*  """^*L 
ous  aquatic  feats  In  a  mammoth  glass 
tank  The  TravlUa  brothers  are  as 
ststed  by  "Winks."  the  diving  seal 
I  who  shows  a  degree  of  ";t«"'^«r  Balle> 
beyond  understanding.  Morgan,  BaUey 
and  Morgan,  a  pair  of  .^anJo  pickers 
land  a  soloist;  John 

'.Parker,  the  first  time  here  In  a  sketch 

Sa.^^  ^^Td  Ffhel^K^U^lth  S' 
Fo^r  y  complete  the  bill  In  addition 
o  a  change  In  the  -"oving-talklng 
pictures,  now  entering  upon  their  fifth 
week.   

^We  have  solemnly  sworn  not  to  pub- 
i\\  anv  more  letters  In  this  column 
aout  "sabotage."    The  gender  of  the 
'itted  being  that  "flew  through  the  air 
'Ith  the  great'est  of  ease,"  the  original 
ext  of  the  "The  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,"  crickets  and  a  few  other  Bub- 
ects,    concerning    which  indefatigable 
•orrespondents  have  supplied  us  with 
■ome  information  and  a  vast  amount  of 
>iisinformation.  Shall  we  add  "maglets" 
rt  the  list?  Perish  the  thought!  The 
O-ord  obsesses  us.    It  is  probably  even 
row  stamped  on  the  "the  fleeting  rem- 
tint"  of  our  liver,  as  "Calais"  was  writ- 
in  on  the  heart  of  Mary  Tudor.  And 
hat  would  we  not  give  to  see  the  mag- 
t  itself: 


A f  'Encouraging  Report, 


I  lUtM  to  mt 

i»  1  don  t  Ilk- 


long  list  ,  ot 
shly   on  his 


Juki  kIv»  your  at 
An  l  I'll  t»ll  you 
t  o  see. 
And    then  fo' 
things    which  pi 
Vision. 

I  don't  like  to        «  <boy  rldlnit  a  jtoat. 
Or  a  mon  wlp«  his  nose  on  the  sleeve  or 

his  coat. 

I  think  the  tune  was  "The  Irish  Waen- 
erwoman." 

This  resurrection  of  the  old  songs  Is  a 
valuable  work  and  already  exerting  an  1 
influence.    In  our  more  or  less  exclusive , 
Back  Bay  section  three  time*' during  the  I 
pa^t  winter  I  "nave  been  served  with  hot  ■ 
battered  rum;  perhaps  not  quite  "Uko  j 
father  used  to  make,"  but,  on  the  whole, 
when  lack  of  early  training  and  quality 
of  present-day  Ingredients  are  consid-  | 
ered,  as  grateful  and  comforting  a  bev- 
erage as  one  conld  reasonably  expect. 
And  I  am  Informed  that  this  sort  of 
thing  has  been  done  generally  by  our 
very  best  little  leaders  of  the  proper 
set.   It  Is  a  most  encouraging  sign,  and 
It  we  could  only  have  had  a  real  old- 
fashioned  winter  strung  out  over  five 
or  six  months,  there  is  no  telling  what 
on  advance  might  have  been  recorded  in 
',the    "Back    to   the    Simple  Pleasures 
IjJovement."   LYSANDER  HOWI.ETT. 
'  Boston. 


The  Word  Macaroni. 

'As  the  World  Wags: 

I  should  like  to  have  some  one  explain 
the  derivation  of  the  word  "macaronies" 
as  applied  to  a  gay  or  fashionable  young 
man,  as  In  "Richard  Carvel."  I  could 
never  see  any  sense  In  the  lines: 

Trnkee  Doodle  came  to  town 

Riding  on  a  pony. 
Stuck  a  feather  In  hU  hat 
And  called  him  Macaroni. 
But  now  I  suppose  there  Is  reference  to 

ii  the  above  use  of  the  word.      A.  S.  P. 
'  WoUaston. 

Several  explanations  have  been  given. 
The  generally  accepted  one  is  as  fol- 
lows:   A  Macaroni  was   "an  exquisite 
of  a  class  which  arose  in  England  about 
1760  anijr  consisted  of  young  men  who 
had   travelled  and  affected   the  tastes 
and   fashions   prevalent  in  continental 
society."    Later  the  word  meant  any 
fop.    "This  use  seems  to  be  from  the 
name  of  the  Macaroni  club,  a  deslgnn- 
tion  probably  adopted  to  Indicate  tlia 
preference  of  the  members  for  foreign 
cookery,  macaroni  being  at  that  time 
'  little  eaten  In  England."    Horace  Wal- 
pole  wrote  that  the  Macaroni  club  was 
composed  of  travelled  young  men  who 
wore  long  curls  and  spying  glasses,  and 
the  Oxford  Magazine  (1770)  published  a 
pleasing  description  beginning:  "There 
Is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  animal,  neither 
male  nor  female,  a  thing  of  tlie  neuter 
gender,  lately  started  u^  amongst  us. 
It  Is  called  a  Macaroni.    It  talks  with- 
out meaning,  it  smiles  without  pleas- 
antry. It  eats  without  appetite,  it  rides 
witliout  exercise"— here  we  must  stop, 
for  It  was  a  coarse  age.    Mr.  Albert 
Matthews  of  this  city  found  an  account 
of  the  derivation  In  the  Scots  magazine 
for  November,   1772.    The  writer  said 
I  that  the  dish  was  Imported  by  epicures 
I  as  an  improvement  to  the  subscription 
'  table  at  Almacks.  and  in  time  the  sub- 
scribers were  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Macaroni,  and  as  they  were  young, 
luxurious  and  extravagant  In  dress  as 
at  table,  the  word  macaroni  "changed 
Its  meaning  to  that  of  a  person  who 
exceeded  the  ordinary  bounds  of  fash- 
ion." 

"  V  S.  P."  also  says  that  her  father 
used  to  sing  "The  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands"  long  ago,  ajid  as  he  went  fo 
Illinois  m  1854  he  must  have  heard  u 
in  Massachusetts  before  that.  "He  was 
not  much  of  a  singer— could  not  tell  on-- 
tune  from  another— but  could  tell  ever,\ 
bird  by  its  note  and  the  way  It  flew." 


TRiSTAr  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPKItA  HOUSE:  Wagner's 
"Tristan  und  Isolde."  Mr.  Caplet  con- 
ducted. 

™»  .-Mni^^'N^K 

Kiirvvciial  •   s.ildalftne 

Molot.....  y.,y 

 .•.".■.•........Mr.  Llpmaon 

l*.ln  lllrt   Kvert^'t 

Kill  .Stoiiprmaiin   '\tr  m'lis 

Stimine  des  Seemanns  " 

Mr.  Buers  sang  for  the  first  time  In 
Boston,  and  Mme.  Nordlca.  and  Mr.  Urlus 
for  the  first  time  this  sea-son.  Mr.  Caplet 
conducted  the  opera  for  the  first  time. 
The  orchestra,  especially  In  the  first  act, 
wa.s  noisy;  so  boisterous  that  the  slng- 
fis  were  often  drowned,  and  we  rubbed 
our  eyes  thinking  that  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Hertz  of  the  heavy  hand  was  riding  In 
the  whirlwind  and  directing  the  storm. 

Messrs.  Mahler,  Toscanlni  and  Weln- 
gartner  proved  to  us  In  tum  that  the 
score  of  "Tristan"  Is  full  of  exquisite  ef- 
fects; that  it  is  never  Inherently  noisy, 
even  in  the  most  passionate  moments; 
that  the  orchestra  should  sing.  Mr  Weln-  i 
gartner  was  here  this  season,  but  his  , 
reading  of  the  score  has  evidently  been 
forgotten  by  those  who  should  have  treas-  j  i 
ured  it  in  the  memory. 

Mme.  Novdlca  had  far  better  control 
of  her  voice  than  when  she  took  the 
part  of  Isolde  last  season.  The  voice 
last  nisht  was  fresh  and  sonorous,  and 
tlieie  was  a  certain  mellowness,  more 

10  be  desired  than  the  brilliance  of  the 
early  vears  a  brilliance  that  was  at 
times  metallic.  She  sang  slcilfully  and 
eloquently,  and  thus  PO'-f^fy^**  ..^'^^ 
character  of  the  Princess  rather  than 
by  stress  of  action  or  wealth  of  gesture. 

11  was  a  pleasure  to  note  that  she  was 
aaain  in  her  high  estate. 

Mme   Gay  is  now  secure  In  the  part , 
or  Brangaene  and  the  watcher's  song  , 
n  the  second  act  has  seldom  been  so  ; 
;,pautiful.    Brangaene.   in   this  act,  is, 
no  longer  in  sight;  no  lonK«r  is  she 
carishlv  revealed  by  a  spot  light.  This 
i=    as  "it   should    be;    but   the   suddeft  I 
changes  of  nocturnal  light  In  Cornwall 
a.,  pictured  by  Mr.  Urban  still  perplex 
and  amaze  students  of  celestial  phe- 
nomena and  close  observers  of  atmo- 
si>heric  conditions. 

The  Tristan  of  Mr.  Urlus  is  familiar 
to  U';     Mr.  Urlus  has  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  melodic  line,  and  he  sings 
with  a  poetic  expression  that  is  not 
found  in  the  actor's  impersonation  -Tliis 
impersonation  is  manly,  sane  and  dis- 
creet-  but  Tristan   was   indiscreet— at 
least 'after  he  swallowed  the  'ove  P°- 
lion-and  his  sanity  was  a  luesUon  for 
experts.    Excellent  singer  as  Mr  Uilus 
te,'^wc  should  like  to  f^'^ 
mantle  Tristan.    Mr.   Jfa"  <3e  Re^zke 
l,ad  a  plausibly  romantic  bearmg,  but  j 
is  Tristan   was  a  highly  respectable , 
;  person    not  unlike  the  Prince  Consort 
or  Tennyson's  King  Arthur.    Mr  Fon- 
tana,  who  took  the  Pa^t  earlier  in  the 
season,    was   closer   to   the  character, 
that  is  he  created  an  illusion. 

Mr    Buers   was   a   sturdy  Kurwenal 
whose  voice  had  not  been  roughened  in 
iuie  wars;  a  warrior  who  had  emoyed 
vocal  instructions.  . 
1    Mr    Lankow  sang  the  music  of  the 

'  sermonizing  king  ^f^^t'^^'j;',,^'  by 
the  rambling  monologue  endurable  b> 
to^al  beauty  and  force  of  diction. 

lar?e  audience  was  demonstrative 
pp^oval.    There  were  many  curtain 
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Mr.  Smith  Replies. 

15  the  World  Wa.g3; 

^Perhans  I  should  have  been  mere  ex- 
l^icit  about  maglets.  for  although  Mr. 
hidley'.^  letter  is  most  plausible,  and 
is  a  refreshing  flavor,  I  am  pretty  sure 
lat  I  am  right.  I,  too,  have  spent  more 
iian  one  season  "Down  North."  Only 
le  poorer  class  and  the  "Lavyerers 
■permanent  settlers  on  the  Labrador) 
I  se  the  dialect  referred  to.  The  captain 
.•as  a  well-to-do  man  whose  use  of  the 
CIng's  English  was  normal  and  he  said 
'.f  what  I  shall  continue  to  call  maglets 
i\  my  collection,  that  his  father  called 
i^em  by  that  name  and  had  brought 
l*»m  out  from  Cornwall.   I  should,  how- 
V->r   be  pleased  to  hear  more  of  th« 
.TETHRO  SMITH. 


?.t' 


.oh'asset,  March  28. 


Schnitzler  In  Boston. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  mo  the  name  of  the  ac  - 
complished Danish  actress,  playing  l:i 
French,  who  appeared  at  the  Globe  Thc  - 
atr.e  In  Its  first  season,  some  12  years 
:  ago?  Was  It  WIehe?  I  wish  to  be  con- 
)  firmed  in  the  conviction  that  this  lady 
I  "put  over"  on  Boston,  years  before  it 
'  had  ever  heard  ot  Schnltzler  the  Mlmi 
episode  of  "Anatol."  I  do  not  remember 
;  how  the  lltUe  piece  wa«  named  or  to 
whom  attributed;  but  I  do  distinctly  re- 
member the  situation  and  parts  of  the 

dialogue  verbatim.  Mme.    presented 

It  for  what  It  was  worth  as  theatrical 
entertainment  with  most  amusing  re- 
sults, and  the  general  effect  was  f-i 
strongly  and  characteristically  French 
(that  it"  seems  difficult  to  readjust  one 
mind  to  the  fact  of  the  Viennese  ongm, 
'    Newton.  ^'  " 

The  actress  was  Charlotte  Wleh.^ 
CMme.  Henry  Berehy),  also  dancer  and 
pantomimist.  who  -was  born  at  Copen- 
;  hagen  in  1875  and  made  her  debut  there 
at  the  age  of  12  as  first  dancer  In  a 
Danish  ballet.  At  the  age  of  17  she 
abandoned  the  ballet  for  operetta.  After- 
wards she  played  In  comedy  and  still 
later  In  pantomime.  She  appeared  at 
the  Globe  TheaUe  for  the  first  time  In 
Boston  on  Feb.  1,  1904.  and  a  F/ench 
version  of  one  of  Schnltrler's  AnatoT 
plays  was  then  on  the  bill.  It  was  en- 
titled "Sourer  d' Adieu."  She  was  as- 
i  sisted  by  Frad  and  de  Ber. 


In 
I  calls. 


"PATRIOTS"  AT 
THE  PLYMOUTH 

!  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Patriots,"  a 
play  in  three  c->cts,  by  Lennox  Robinson, 
performed  by  the  Irish  players. 

Peter  O'Mahoney  Sydney  .T.  Moigii'i 

Ann  Niisent  ..i.-lij.-.  J,  '^"K""  ' 

Itose  .Nugent  Knthleeo  I)nig.> 

,Mrs.  Sulllran....  Mona  O  BeIl■n..- 
I^ol)   Arthur  Sinclair 

Hi,i.rv  J.  A.  O'RomUe 

Willie  Snlilvii.'.'..'  

i  .lames  Nugent  Fred  O  OonoTun 

;Ki.  Kearney  ''•,H' 

Dan  SnlJivan  -  M-  J-  Dollna 

Jim  Powell  J-  M.  Kerrigan 

Preceded  by  Lady  Gregory's  "The 
Rising  of  the  Moon." 

.SerKeant   Arthur  Sinel«b 

Policeman  X  J-  A.  O'KomLu 

Policeman  B  v  v/'^i,."  " 

Uallad  singer  J-  Kerrlipin 

Last  October  "Harvest."  a  play  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  was  produced  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre  by  the  Irish  Players. 
It  embodied  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by 

I  conservative  Irish  at  certain  modern 
changes;  the  play  performed  last  even- 
ing was,  on  the  contrary,  a  plea  for 
the  excellence  of  these  changed  condi- 
tions and  a  condemnation  of  the  meth- 
ods of  physical  violence  formerly  em- 

I  "Invert  bv  the  zealous  to  denote  their 


.lames  Nugent  a  red-haii'U  il  iiiUrlol.  i'- 
iiery  member  of  the  league,  has  been 
linpri8one«d  18  years  for  the  murder  of  a 
disloyal  comrade.  He  Is  released.  Ij'- 
returns  home  to  find  his  wife,  formcrl> 
as  active  for  the  cause  as  himself,  ai 
the  head  of  a  thriving  grocery  store. 
Hardened  by  circumstances,  she  has 
been  forced  to  discard  empty  patriotic 
ideals  for  stern  realities.  She  will  not 
listen  to  his  impassioned  words.  Her 
two  brothers,  middle-aged  and  eminent- 
ly respectable.  Join  with  his  friends  to 
persuade  him  that  his  radical  and  in- 
cendiary views  will  no  longer  arouse 
enthusiastic  support.  The  league  meets, 
but  no  longer  to  arm  secretly,  to  incite 
rebellion. 

There  are  illustrated  lectures  Instead 
on    "Through    the   Appenlnes    with  a 
camera^'    "Ireland    Under  Elizabeth." 
i"01d  Dublin  Newspapers"  and  the  like. 
I  Nugent   will    not    listen.     He    calls  a 
special  meeting.  The  hall  is  empty.  Un- 
daunted, he  proclaims  his  intention  ot 
going  to  large  cities  for  a  hearing.  He 
will  take  Rose,  his  crippled  daughter, 
with  him  and  Willie  Sullivan,  a  youth- 
ful iconoclast.    But  Ann,  his  wife,  has 
given  her  life  for  the  child.    She  will  | 
not  have  her  taken  away.  She  discloses  j 
to   the   horror-stricken    man    that  his 
patriotism  was  the  cause  of  her  de- 
formity, for  she  had  been  prematurely  | 
born  on  the  night  that  he  had  been , 
taken   from  their  home,   a  murderer. 
Broken  and  at  bay,  Nugent  goes  home 
to  make  a  fresh  start. 

The  play  is  the  tragedy  of  an  idealist.  | 
It  is  a  realistically  depicted  slice  ot  life 
in  a  small  Irish  town,  the  characters 
are  well  and  sharply  drawn.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  study  of  patriotism  rather  than 
a  drama  of  engrossing  action.  Much 
depends  upon  the  dialogue,  and  some 
of  that  is  over  long. 

Mr.  O'Donovan's  Nugent  was  a  strik- 
ing figure.  Yet  there  was  little  of  the 
poetic  In  his  Impersonation.  He  was 
powerful,  vigorous,  virile.  His  eyes 
were  eager  for  bloody  sights.  His  soul 
was  restless,  turbulent  and  hot  within 
him.  His  scorn  for  his  wife's  smug 
brothers  was  profound.  He  was  sel- 
fish in  his  disregard  of  those  nearest 
lilm,  but  as  he  meant  well  his  defeat 
was  the  more  keenly  felt. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  Miss  Allgood's  performance  as  Ann 
Nugent.  She  was  throughout  quietly 
impressive,  with  a  reserve  and  pas- 
sionate repression  that  was  not  least 
eloquent  in  moments  of  repose.  Her 
facial  play  was,  as  ever,  signiticant, 
her  voice,  haunting.  Her  vehement  pro- 
test against  Nugent's  domination  of  her 
in  the  days  of  their  courtship  and 
I  marriage  and  her  revelation  to  him  of 
I  the  cause  of  Rose's  lameness  were  dra- 
matically declaimed. 

Mr.  Sinclair  gave  a  clever  and  amus- 
ing impersonation  of  Bob  and  Mr. 
O'Rourke  was  equally  effective  as 
Harry,  Ann's  other  brother.  In  a  play 
where  much  depended  on  the  Invididual 
excellence  of  the  players  there  was  lit- 
tle left  to  be  desired.  While  Mr.  Ker- 
rigan, ■who  impersonated  successively 
Father  Kearney  and  Jim  Powell,  showed  | 
his  versatility  as  a  comedian. 

An  audience  ot  fair  size  was  warmly 

"•nreclative.  | 

Let  us  consult   the  wisdom  of  the  [ 
ancients,  for  there  was  a  thunder  storm 
last  Tuesday  night. 

"Thunder  In  March  betokens  a  fruitful  j 
year."  ; 

"When  It  thunders  in  March,  It  brings 
sorrow." 

"When  it  thunders  In  March,  we  may 
cry  'Alas!'  " 

En  Mars  quand  11  tonne 
Chacun  s'en  etonne; 
E>n  avrll  s'  II  tonne 
C'est  nouvftlle  bonne. 
Thus  it  appears  tha  t  much  may  be  said 
on  each  side,  and  this  is  the  wisdom  of 
*.he  ancients  and  the  modems. 


The  Story  In  Berlin. 

The  Slgnale  of  March  12,  published  In 
Berlin,  contains  this  Interesting  note: 
"There  are  great  orchestral  concerts  in 
the  Boston  Grand  Opera  House  on  Sun- 
days, and  when  Welngartner  conducts 
and  'Mme.  Marcel  sings,  the  house  Is 
naturally  sold  out."  To  those  who  re- 
member the  Incredibly  small  audiences 
at  the  two  Welngartner  concerts— audi- 
ences that  were  a  disgrace  to  musical 
Boston— this  paragraph  is  pathetic,  yea, 
tragic  In  Its  unconscious  Irony. 

Delicate  Hands. 

The  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol, 
and  Mr.  Filson  Young  denounce  petty 
pilfering  by  women,  by  "well-dressed 
■ladles.' "  The  rector,  the  Rev.  B.  J. 
Houghton,  cited  the  shocking  case  of  a 
"lady"  appropriating — swiping  Is  the  fa- 
miliar word — a  parish  magazine  In  his 
church.  She  was  Indeed  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame.  He  mentions  the  small  thefts 
by  "ladles"  In  the  dressing  rooms  of 
theatres,  pictuia  houses,  restaurants. 
There  are  lost  souls  who  carry  on  "a 
large  and  heavy"  correspondence  In  pub- 
lic places  where  writing  materials  are 
provided.  "In  one  case  I  know  of  a  lady 
who  remained  three  hours  In  a  crowded 
tea  room  without  spending  a  penny,  and 
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the  loss  oi  towels,  soap,  lialr  brushss 
and  combs,  serviettes,  teaspoons,  even 
small  cruets  and  also  po'^i'der  puffs, 
amounts  to  a  vexatious  Item  each  week." 

Mr.  Young,  speaking  of  pilfering  in 
general,  says:  "It  Is.  I  am  afraid,  a  kind 
of  meanness  of  which  women  are  more 
often  guilty  than  men.  It  is  probably 
Induced  by  the  desire  to  get  something 
for  nothing  which  shopkeepers  pretend 
to  encourage  and  by  the  hypnotic  effect 
of  Immense  quantities  of  goods  dis- 
played together." 

All  this  applies  to  life  and  manners 
In  Boston.  Any  manager  of  a  theatre 
or  concert  hall  will  tell  you  that  women 
of  all  classes,  picking  up  an  umbrella, 
purse,  vanity'  bag,  article  of  jewelry, 
seldom  take  It  to  the  box  office  or  ad- 
vertise the  finding  of  It.  Women  at  an 
afternoon  reception  or  a  muslcale  do  not 


.•I"         !■  i  I  .  . ,  loo  nasrant 

in.  <  (atloii.      Not  the 

le:i  -^e  of  her  perfor- 

ni  songs  and  say- 

■I  i-   Miss   (  heat  ham.    by   birth  a 

iier.  Is  well  acquainted  with  the 
I  iind  Idiom  of  »he  honeyed  south- 

ern speech  and  she  la  not  forced  to 
rcf-orl  to  painful  imitations. 


In  .'ihprnr 


of    gr.,-itly  irniiglnatli 
''''  ories  and  beauty  and  art  iri 

'  "le  actor.%  miracle  plavs 
that  are  imrely  allegorical  are  moie, 
properly  placed  on  the  library  shelf  than 
on  the  stage.  Given  the  first  of  thesol 
(sseiitlals.  Miss  Allgood  would  safeguard' 


1,1    lied  away,  jump  from  hsa  sOinff  ami" 

iko  a  madman  to  be  on  the      c  ' 
1        without  waiting  for  a  publ' 


iiD:Ar.^r,        tu^  c„„  »  «i  ~  J     i    '^"^  success  of  such  a  presentation  by 

'  Riders  to  the  Sea,    Land  of  «'"^pp,'^''3f  i"'f 
Heart's  Desire"  and  Two 


Other  Pieces  Given. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

rour  plays  were  performed  by  the 
Irtsh  Players  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
last  night:  Synge's  "Ulders  to  the  Sea." 
Yeats's  "Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  and 
Lady  (iregory's  "Spreading  the  News" 


hesitate  to  take  a  better  pair  of  opera'  „,  ,v,.  Moon  "  The  last 

boots  than  their  own.    "Some  one  has  a"<l  "The  Rising  of  the  Atoon. 

taken  mine  and  I  must  have  a  pair  to  play  had  not  been  announced;  ii 

go  home  In."   The  checking  system  does  added  "by  request."    No  one  of  these 


not  prevail  In  cloak  rooms  for  women  In 
private  houses  and  thus  a  fine  opportun- 
ity for  redistribution  Is  provided. 

At  the  same  time  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  men  In  clubs  wh<» 
clip  newspapers  and  tear  out  pictures 
from  the  illustrated  periodicals,  espe- 
cially from  Jugend,  La  'Vie  Parlslenn* 
]  a.nd  Le  Journal  Amusaht. 

But  let  us  discuss  a  noble  and  mor< 
Improving  subject. 


Bacon  In  America. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  gentlemen  who  were  discussing 
with  "J.  M.  C."  the  subject  of  bacon  wer« 
laboring  under  a  serious  mlsapprehen-i 
slon,  especially  the  one  who  said,  "H« 
did  not  think  that  any  allusion  wa* 
made  to  it  in  early  New  England  an- 
nals." It  would.  Indeed,  be  strange  It 
such  a  staple  food  as  hog's  flesh  should 
not  have  been  known  to  the  very  early 
settlers.  Perhaps  live  hogs  were  not 
brought  to  "Virginia  in  1607.  to  Plymouth 
In  1620.  or  to  Massachusetts  In  1630;  but 
if  not,  they  were  certainly  brought  verj^ 
soon  after. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  speaking  of  th«| 
"first  supply,"  which  reached  "Vlrglnlai 
in  1608,  says  that  "the  ship  staying 
there  14  weeks  (when  shee  might 
as  well  haue  been  gone  In  14  dales), 
spent  the  beefe,  porke,  olle,  aquavltae, 
'.sh,  butter  and  cheese,  beere,  and  such 
like,  as  was  provided  to  be  landed  vs." 
Under  date  of  June  27,  1631,  Gov.  Wln- 
throp  records  that  the  White  Angel 
brought  "sows,  goats,  and  hogs,  and 
many  provisions  for  the  bay  and  for 
Plymouth."  On  Nov.  15.  163G.  a  "hog 
reeve"  was  elected  to  office  In  Boston. 
On  Sept.  29,  1640,  John  White  was,  at 
the  Essex  County  court,  "to  be  paid  for 
bacon,  cheese  and  suet  stolen  from  him." 
There  are  allusions  to  swine  In  the  Suf- 
folk Deeds  as  early  as  1641.  In  his 
"Brlefe  DIscovrse  of  the  Nevv-found- 
land."  published  In  1620.  Capt.  John  Ma- 
son said  that  "the  Plantations  hau«' 
prettle  stoare  of  Swine  and  Goates." 

We  New  Englanders  are  too  apt  ta 
think  that  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower 
was  the  beginning  of  everything  in  thi»i 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
people  were  living  in  Maine  long  before 
1620;  people  were  living  in  or  near  Bos-i 
ton  seven  years  before  Wlnthrop  came 
over;  and  Newfoundland  was  a  favorite 
resort  before  1620.  Writing  in  1622  Capt. 
Richard  Whitbourne  said  that  "My  first 
■Voyage  thither,  was  about  fortie  yeeres 
since";  and  that  "In  the  yeere  1615  »  •  • 
there  were  then  on  that  coast  •  •  • 
two  hundred  and  flftle  salie  of  Ships 
great  and  small.  The  burthens  and 
Tunnage  of  them  all,  one  with  another, 
so  noere  as  I  could  take  notice,  allowing 
every  Ship  to  be  at  least  threescore  tun 
(for  as  some  of  them  contained  lesse.  so 
many  of  them  held  more)  amounting  to 
more  than  15.000  tunnes";  and  among  the 
"necessarie  provisions"  for  the  "men 
Imployed  in  those  'Voyages"  he  men- 
tioned "Bread.  Beefe,  and  Porke." 

My  guess  Is  that  bacon  and  eggs  were 
eaten  on  all  the  early  ships,  for.  even  If 
these  did  not  bring  over  live  hogs,  it  is 
reasonabla  to  assume  that  bacon  and 
rtrcs  were  among  the  provisions  carried, 
rinally,  it  Is  perhaps  worth  noting  that 
the  term  "hog  and  hominy"  Is  found  as 
early  as  1778. 
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plays  was  new  to  the  Boston  public. 

•■RIUBKS  TO  TI!K  SEA." 
M««y«   V'mVJK 

   Kllicn  O'DohPrty 

••THE  L\XD  OF  HEAllT'S  DESIRK." 
M.rtoen  Bruin  i.- ' '(^fbc^^r" 

Shawn  liniln  ^  :f-  ",V.,1'i,m. 

Vlinr  Bruin   ilona  O  Mrlri).; 

Fi    Har?  .  Vug^at  MoncH 

A  fairy  cMW  Etlme  Mag.-e 

••SPUEADINO  THB  NEWS." 

Sinclair 


The  Countess  Cathleen."  however,  al 
belt  a  miracle  play,  allegorical  In  theme. 
Imaginative  in  expression.  Is  saturated 
with  a  corroding  realism  that  warrants 
Its  performance  on  the  stage.  Yeats  has 
strongly  emphasized  his  emblematic 
paens  with  a  wealth  of  Insistent  details 
that  make  possible  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows so  essential  to  the  theatre.  The ' 
moral  Is  not  achieved  by  the  personlfl- 
ration  of  the  abstract;  It  results  from 
the  succession  of  Illustrative  scenes  In 
which  the  cliara<;ters  are  definite  and 
individual. 

In  consequence,  the  performance  yes- 
terday was  not  merely  a  tract  read,  a 
I  n.  ni  !-eclted;  It  was  a  highly  dramatic 
narrative. 

rhe  Countess  Cathleen"  expresses 
with  great  emphasis  the  superstition 
that  is  the  result  of  great  calamity. 
Speclflrally,  It  describes  the  credulity  in 
regaid  to  the  supernatural  tiiat  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Irish  peasantry  during  the 
i.imuie.  O.stenslbly,  htmger  is  not  only 
rathniosical :  Its  ePTPcts  may  well  be  be- 
yond the  domain  of  physical  law. 

It  Is  leiounted,  then,  that  Shemus.  ex- 
aSl>erated  beyond  enduran<e,  summoned 
forth  from  the  forests  the  devils  who 


Barflev  fUllon   Arthnr  Sinclair    r""'  "'t  aeiiis  wn( 

m".  F«iIou.  .        .  Etliene  -Magwl   bartered  for  starving  men's  souls,  giv- 


Mrs'  IMIlv    '.v.'.'.  KaiblecD  Dr.ig.) 

*hawn  rl%.  ■'^  O'^'Zl", 

Tini  Cast  v.   U.  Wright 

James  Rvnn  J-  Kc-rrlga.i 

Juck  Smith  tTduej-  J.  Morgnn 

A  policeman  rf-  F-.,  Hutchinson 

A  remorible  magistrate  Fred  O  Donovan 

The  cast  of  "The  Rising  of  the  Moon" 
was  that  of  the  night  before. 

Much  -has  been  written  In  praise  of 
"Riders  to  the  Sea."  and  some  have, 
hysterically  compared  it  to  dramas  Of  ^ 
Aesychlus.  The  tragedy  is  terse  and  j 
grim,  and  the  lamentation  of  Maurya 
Is  strangely  eloquent,  with  Its  poetic 
expression  enhanced  by  the  matter-of- 
fact  talk  of  her  two  daughters,  alive  to 
their  loss,  but  Impatient  of  what  to  them 
Is  only  the  "que«f"  garrulity  of  the 
mother.  Synge  once  said  that  this  trag- 
edy was  more  appreciated  in  London 
than  In  Dublin,  while  "The  Shadow  of 
the  Glen"  was  bettor  liked  in  Ireland 
than  in  England.  To  us  the  play  Is 
more  impressive,  more  wonderful  In  Its 
expression  of  woe  and  its  lofty  eloquence 
when  it  Is  read  than  when  It  is  acted. 
Yet  It  acts  well  and  it  was  well  acted 


Ing  bright  gold  In  exchange.  They  are. 
to  all  appearances,  merchant  men  from 
the  east.  With  Shemus  tliey  strike  a 
bargain.  Forthwith  he-  calls  on  all  the 
peasants  to  treat  with  the  stranger."),  dis- 
plays to  them  his  gold  that  they  may 
know  there  is  no  fraud.  Countess  Cath- 
leen would  dissuade  them,  fihe  will  give 
them  gold  to  save  their  souls.  But  the 
Ccvlls  have  robbed  her  cofleis  to  pre- 1 

vent  her  bribe.  Her  religious  exaltation 
counts  no  sacrifice  too  costly  for  their 
spiritual  salvation.  She  sells  her  own 
soul  for  the  redemption  of  all  the  others. 
But  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  battle 
In  the  Rkles  and  her  glorification  Is  made 
manifest  by  the  appearance  oT  an  angel. 

The  play  Is  replete  with  dramatic  In- 
cidents of  unusual  merit.  Tne  medlat- 
VRlism  .suggested  by  the  scene  of  the 
two  devils  seated,  at  the  bargain  table, 
bidding  for  the  souls  of  the  villagers, 
each  according  to  its  worth,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary admixture  of  the  real  and 
the  unreal,  an  Incident  that  derives  pow 
erful  emphasis  from  the  commonplacc- 
nesB  of  the  farm  and  aupernaturalness 


last  night.  Does  the  studied  monotone  ,  ^jjg  theme.  Again,  the  almost  legen- 
of  the  actors  diminish  the^  cfl'ect?  Read-  |  ^^^^y  ^,^y       which  the  peasant  refers 


ing  the  play,  do  we  give  more  poignancy 
to  the  dialogue?  No  one  would  wish 
Miss  AUgood's  Impersonation  otherwise, 
and  the  other  parts  were  admirably 
taken. 

"The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire"  reads 
better  than  it  acts.  It  is  a  highly 
poetic  fancy,  and  lovers  of  symbolism 
can  here  find  plenty  for  discussion.  Mr. 
■William  Winter,  in  one  of  his  bilious 
moods,  when  the  play  was  performed 
In  New  York  in  1900.  said  the  drama 
tended  to  show  that  a  fanciful  young 
woman  in  a  tiresome  domestic  circle 
may  be  bored  by  domesticity  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  will  die.  This  is 
nil  he  could  see  in  the  play.  The  al- 
lusions to  folklore,  the  presence  of  "the 
pood  people"  and  evil  spirits,  or,  if 
you  please.  the  struggle  between 
paganism  and  Christianity — all  this  Is 
of  interest  to  others,  who  themselves 


to  the  gold  coin  he  has  never  seen,  but 
only  heard  his  ancestors  speak  of,  the 
childish  manner  in  which  he  describes 
Its  color,  Its  shape,  its  design,  accentu- 
ate the  thought  by  making  It  concrete, 
for  the  rest.  Yeats  has  expressed  his 
Inspiration  in  an  eloquent  verse,  rich 
and  resonant.  There  Is  a  happy  absence 
of  adjectives. 

The  performance  by  the  Irish  players 
yesterday  afternoon  was  most  gratify- 
ing. It  Is  indeed  a  privilege  to  witness 
the  results  of  Miss  AUgood's  many  tal- 
ents. In  the  first  instance,  her  voice  Is 
one  of  rare  beauty,  full,  clear,  well 
modulated  and  sympathetic.  At  the 
present  time  when,  apparently,  so  little 
attention  Is  given  to  matters  of  the 
speaking  voice.  It  is  peculiarly  pleasant 
to  take  note  of  the  exception.  In  ad- 
dition there  was,  in  the  Impersonation 
of  Misi  Allgood  a  sense  of  serenity 


A.  M. 


I  KITTY  CHEATHAM  GIVES 
'    SECOND  RECITAL  OF  YEAR 

•iver  Entertainer  Delights  Audi- 
ence In  Jordan  Hall. 

Miss  Kitty  Cheatham,  the  dlstingutphed 
ii  sense,    gave    her    second    recital  of 
the  season  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jor- 
dan Hall.     She  was  in  the  vein  and 
evidently   gave    much   pleasure   to  an 
nudience  of  good  size.      The  program 
WHS  composed,   as  usual,   of  "scraps." 
■;  she  designates  them.  In  prose  and 
"rs".  pome  with  musical  settings,  aym- 
r^lly  accompained  by  Mrs.  Flora 
lid  Wills.     Among  the  authors 
.'posers  presented,  were  R.  Hunt- 
N  Uoii  Woodman,  Anatole  France,  Oscar 
'Vllde.   Edward  German  and  Rudyard 
i  Kipling.     Miss  Cheatham's  quick  intu- 
i  tlon   and    fertile   Imaginative  qualities 
'  |f  rmil  her  to   mime  flowers,  children, 
;  I'r.lls  and   fairies  with  exquisite  grace 


see  visions,  and  dream  dreams  ■»ih«n  religious  exaltation,  an  aJmost  fanatical 
they  read  Mr.  Yeats's  lines.  Last  even-  j  faith,  that  was  eloquent  In  Its  appeal. 
Ing  the  p'.ay  dragged,  for  there  was  |  jj^  Morgan  continued  to  convey  the 
little  Illusion.  The  Priest  was  feebly  ,|  ^gg^i.^g  „f  ^jj^g  distress  In  his  charac- 
played  and  the  Fairy  Child  was  not  i  terlzatlon.  It  was  especially  note- 
elfish.  I  worthy,  however.  In  Its  presentation  of 
"Spreading  the  News"  was  as  delight-  I  guperstition  and  bigotry.  Mr.  Monck 
ful  as  ever.  Hartley  Kallon,  as  an  un-  i  ^g^g  rare  qualities  as  a  reader.  In  mat- 
lucky  person,  is  to  be  rsmked  with  Uers  more  substantial  he  Is  wanting  In 
Romeo  and  Murad.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  |  authority.  Mr.  O' Donovan,  somehow  did 
most  amusing  and  the  other  parts  were  j  not  strike  the  proper  note.  There  was 
acted  with  ^ull  appreciation  of  the  hu-]not  sufficient  enthusiasm,  too  little  In- > 
mor  in  the  lines  and  the  .situation.  The ;  gpjratlon  In  his  profession  of  faith. 
Mrs.  Fallon  of  Miss  Magee  was  espe-  I  The  production  of  Bernard  Shaw's  sa- 
clally  good,  and  what  a  pleasure  It  I  tire  of  the  religion  of  the  frontier  Is 
was  to  hear  the  voice  of  Mr.  O'Rourke  j  .^ell  known.  Here  are  real  dialogue 
again!  land  a  proper  reading  of  it.  Mr.  O'Don- 
l^r^-r-r-r,  ^ , ,  n  .  FniT-r  T.-rT.kTii  i  ovan.  Mr.  Sinclair,  Miss  Allgood  easily 
"THE  COUNTESS  CATHLEEN"  i  extract  from  It  all  that  It  will  yield.  It 

  I  Is   not    unreasonable    to    suppose  that 

Miracle  Plaiy  and  "Blanco  Posnefi  "Bianco  Posnet"  is  the  best  effort  of 

Given  in  Afternoon.  i  "'^^'^nf  ?v!^t 

_   _  .1  since.  Indeed,  they  achieve  nothing  that 

PLYMOUTH    THEATRE  -  Matinee  ,  ^f  appreciable  merit, 

ouble  bill  by  the  Irish  players  fronJ 


doubl 

the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin.  "The 
Countess  Cathleen,"  a  miracle  play  in 
fi^p  scenes  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  "The 
Shewing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet."  a  ser- 
mon in  crude  melodrama  by  Bernard 
Shaw. 

"THE  COUNTESS  CATHLKKX. 

Coiiiili>S(i  :  Sara  Allgood 

Ouna  M<ina  O  Belrne 

Matl-o  Bllepn  O  I),.h«rty 

Sti(nnil.»»  Pvrtno^'  .7  Mor^in 

Telg   '  '.'.rlirlit 

riP8t  Demon.  n.  Ic 

fcsecontl  Deinu.i  ■■■'^n 

Ale*!  I  '  '  <>  ''>  

Steward  I.  A.  O'Kourk* 

Old  Woman  ■  Kathleen  Dranrw 

Ang«l  Eltliue  Mage* 

yUttr    M.  J.  Dolnn 

Young  Wom.Tii   ^0">  Clan<7 

I'ortej-   .  A.  O'Kourke 

'■Bl.ANOd  POSNET." 

HobsT  Ellefn  O'Doherly 

Lottie  KalJllwnl  ^>^R^-) 

Hann.'i'h  Monn   H   ■ 

Jesslt    ^'''r' 

I'.Idor  Danie!!.   Arth\iT 

HlaliTO  Poiinct.  .   Frill  ()  l> 

siropi>er  Kemp. .  i    \l    K  ,- 

l><?m.v  Bvttos   I!"  Ai  -  'i 


Soon,"  the  other  "Too  l^te.' 


"Paid  In  SImoleont." 

the  World  Wags: 
Your  query  about  "Simoleon"  has.  I] 
think,  not  been  answered.  JTor  do  I 
intend  to  answer  It;  but  it  occurs  to  mo 
that  I  h.ive  seen  the  word  in  the  form 
".Samoleon,"  though  I  am  unable  to  find 
my  extracts.  If  that  form  does  occur, 
then  It  seems  to  me  that  the  theory! 
advanced  by  a  friend  of  mine  is  a  pretty 

,  good  one.    He  connected  It  with  "Unchj 

1  Sam."  and  declared  that  It  was  made  up 
on  the  analogy  of  "Napoleon."  The  lines 
you  quoted  the  other  day,  in  which 
Napoleon  occurs,  appear  to  bear  outi 
that  theory.  But  if  the  only  form  known 
Is  "Simoleon,"  the  theory  does  not  seem 

i  to  fit  so  well.  A.  M. 

I  Boston. 


"Samoleon"  would  be  a  baser  coin,  or 
a  paper  rag.  The  vulgar  make  "simol- 
eon" synonymous  with  "bone"  and 
I  "plunk"  or  "plunkers."  We  like  to  think 
I  of  slmoleons  as  golden,  stamped  with  a 
strange  device.  A  potentate  bestowing 
largesse  should  give  only  slmoleons.  A 
snuffbox  encrusted  with  diamonds  should 
ba  filled  with  simoleons  as  a  token  of, 
ducal  or  princely  consideration.  Ther^ 
are  cetrain  namea'of  coins  that  at  once 
excite  the  imagination:  motdore,' -doub-! 
loon,  pieces  of  eight,  sovereign,  rupeel 
and  high  among  them  Is  "simoleon." 

Anecdote  for  the  Day.  ' 

The  Manchester  Guardian  tells  this 
story  of  the  cockney  accent  in  its  Inter- 
^  national  aspect,  and  we  hasten  to  add 
that  this  story  can  be  told  at  the  Chil- 
ton Olub  or  in  the  drawing  rooms  of 
"our  best  people."  A  class  was  being 
examined  in  French,  and  the  question 
was  asked,  "What  is  the  French  for  'to 
live'?"  "Vlvre."  was  the  answer.  "Very 
good.  Now.  what  Is  'to  die'?"  "Aujourd- 
'hul."  came  the  reply.  i 


Out  of  Joint. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  might  seem  strange  that  in  these 
days  of  busy  eyes  and  busy  pens,  so 
many  transparently  undesirable  things 
get  perpetrated  here  in  Boston  every 
day  without  audible  protest.  Just  as; 

they  did  when  people  minded  their  own  [ 
business  and  there  were  no  ardent  pur- 
veyors ot  news.  The  general  vogue  of 
things  carries  people  along,'  prudence  , 
and  prejudice  keep  them  silent  and  th-i 
bubble  is  blown  that  just  the  one  touch, 
which  is  not  forthcoming,  would  molt 
into  soap  suds.  Take  the  DalUn  Indian, 
for  instance.  In  the  yard  of  the  Art 
Museum.  From  one  point  of  view  a;iy 
object  is  grateful  there,  to  enliven  the 
cold  cheerlcssness  of  that  multi-win- 
dowed facade,  but  barring  this  and  the 
really  fine  quality  of  the  figures,  who 
has  not  said  to  himself  at  least  every 
time  his  eye  catches  sight  of  the  group — 
what  a  pigmy!— fit,  perhaps,  to  stand 
i  under  a  glass  globe  in  a  parlor,  alto- 
I  gether  lacking  the  heroic  proportions  t  ) 
1  which  we  have  become  of  late  accus- 
tomed in  open  air  statues — a  reminder 
I  of  the  late  (not  lamented)  Gen.  Cass  oC  ' 
sad  Public  Garden  memoryl 

Then  the  CommonweaJth  avenue  sta- 
tues, become  Interesting  and  familiar 
now  by  custon»,  their  proportions  veiled 
by  trees  and  harmonized  by  long  per- 
spectives, are,  if  we  may  believe  the 
official  announcement,  to  be  dug  up  and 
ranged  In  the  glare  of  the  Charles  street 
edge  of  the  Public  Garden,  served  up  en 
brioche. 

And  to  cross  the  rhror:  though  the 
wail  and  the  warning  of  Prof.  Norton 
seem  to  be  forgotten  now,  how  long  will 
it  be  before  the  great  mistake  will  be 
recognized  of  permitting  a.  donor  to  set 
up  a  smaller  public  library  building  In 
the  college  yard?  Having  got  rid  of 
Gore  Hall,  Us  books  should  have  been 
housed  In  some  stately,  dlgnifled,  warm 
brick  18th  century  companion  to  Har- 
vard, Massachusetts,  Stoughton,  Hol- 
worthy,  Hollls  and  the  beautiful  Holden 
chapel.  Note  the  protest.        SEN  EX. 

Boston,  March  26. 


Perfervld. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  '/quite  nnlquo"  and  its 
kind,  the  English  translation  of  one  of 
Turgenleff's  early  novels  says  of  the 
heroine  that  "she  was  17  years  oldNand 
very  chaste." 

In  the  slang  of  the  day,  what  do  yo.i 
know  about  that?  B.  A.  P. 

Boston.  M  l ' ' 


In  life  we  are  strangled  between  two  ' 
doors,  of  which  the  ons  Is  labelled  "Too 


Those  Curtain  Calls. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Camille  Salnt- 
Saens's  volume  of  essays,  "Ecole  Buis- 
sonnlere,"  that  should  be  pondered  byl 
opera  conductors,  young  and  old: 

"Formerly  an  orchestral  leader  never  I 
bowed  to  the  audience;  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  applause  was  lor  the  work  1 
performed,  not  for  the  conductor.  The! 
Italians  and  the  Germans  have  changed 
all  that.  M.  Lamoureux  was  the  first  to 
Introduce  these  exotic  manners.  The 
audience,  somewhat  surprised  at  first, 
finally  accustomed  itself  to  them.  In 
Italy,  the  conductor  goes  on  the  stage 
with  the  singers  to  salute  the  audience, 
and  nothing  la  more  laughable  than  to  i 
see  htm,  after  the  Inst  note  of  an  cijera 


MASSENET  OPERA 

PRESENTED  BY  DOLLS 

"Cinderella"  Given  at  Copley-Plaza 
by  Two  Young  Women. 

A  performance  by  dolls  of  Massenet's 
opera,  "Cinderella,"  was  given  by 
Misses  Marie  Aline  and  Lillian  B.  Mix- 
ter  of  Philadelphia  at  the  Copley-Plaza 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  stage  ar- 
rangements, which  were  somewhat  like 
those  of  a  "Punch  and  Judy"  show, 
were  set  up  at  one  end  of  the  long  ball 
room,  which  was  well  filled  with  quests. 
Including  many  children. 

A  divertlseroent  In  the  ballroom  eceno 
created  great  amusement,  when  doll  Im- 
personatloiM  of  <iaby  Deslys  aaa  other 


,  fii  1)1    WIT6    given.     Thp    t-ast  -vh-" 
)    -i'  ^lollB  III  thP  11^   M  I 

1  Uj  I  Mf.i  II,  Maliel  Ki.  j  ,  i  Mi,  • 
all  Oufranne.  Ifonrl  Scott  and  K".'- 
O.alll.  The  action,  especially  tli« 
|e«n  anil  flip  prrformiinre  of  two 
roller  skatprs,  was  greeted  with 
Irs  find  applause,  which  were  po!U#» 
Acknowledged  by  tli<^  iif rfurmerg. 


"HOFFMANN" 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON     OPERA  HOUSE— Offen-  | 

hach's  "Contes  d'HolTniann."   Mr.  Cap-  I 

let  conducted.  j 

OLvmpla   I'*™."*'] 

Aiitoiila   Miss.  Bor  I 

MklousM  .--.w;  MlBS  !-<!veronl| 

Une  Voix    Mme.  I)e-Courcy  ; 

Hoffmann  •••Mr.  Clement 

Lliidorf.  Coppellu*.  Dapertutto,  Le  Doc-  • 

t«ur  Miracle  ••Mr.  Hkldes; 

Andres.  Cochenlll*.  Pltlchlnacclo  *^[^'-'|'fj-„^  ; 

Spalanranl.  V.^''- J?'*''i' Ir?  I 

Cipsnel   Mr.  Blanchart 

Sc"*mlV......  Mr.  Everett, 

There  was  a  very  large  audience  and  | 
the   performance   was    an    Interesting  j 
one.  Miss  Hempel  took  the  part  of  the 
automaton  for  the  first  time  In  Boston.  | 
and  Miss  Borl  was  heard  here  for  the ; 
flfst  time  as  Antonla.   Mr.  Clement  waa  j 
welcomed  back  after  a  long  absence 
from  the  opera  house.  Mr.  Riddez  was 
seen  hero  for  the  first  time  as  Hoft-  j 
mann's  evil  genius. 

Miss  Hempel  in  spite  of  a  few  slips 
In  her  Intonation  sang  Olympla's  music 
effectively,  with  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
with  the  requisite  bravura.  She  acted 
the  part  with  the  becoming  rigidity.  Miss 
Borl  was  a  charming  apparition,  girlish, 
fond,  emotional,  but  not  too  passionate 
111  song.  Her  duet  with  Mr.  Clement 
was  the  chief  feature  of  the  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Riddez,  unlike  Mr.  Marcoux, 
respected  the  traditions  In  the  matter  of 
make  up. 

In  the  Venetian  scene  he  wore  the  of- 
ficer's uniform  and  In  the  third  act  he 
had  the  mask,  the  sldo  hair,  and  the 
shori-sloeved  coat  of  Taskln,  who  creat- 
ed the  nart.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Riddez  had  played  these  parts  oe- 
Jore.  If  It  waa  a  first  performance,  it 
was  creditable  to  him;  but  he  should 
make  in  future  a  stronger  impression  j 
ot  malisnant  evil.  We  heard  this  opera 
In  a  smfill  theatre  of  Berlin  many  years 
ago.  The  singittg  was  for  the  most  part 
abominable,  bul  the  actor  that  took  the 
part  of  Dr.  Miracle  chilled  the  blood  of 
the  spectator  by  his  avithorltative  pre- 
sentaUon  of  the  demoniacal  quack. 

Mr.  Clement  was  not  wholly  himself 
until  the  second  act,  although  his  diction 
In  the  cellar  song  was  Inimitable.  In 
the  second  act  he  sang  with  his  cus- 
tomary intelligence,  and  in  the  scene 
with  Antonla  his  tones  were  as  eloquent 
•as  his  art  was  flawless.  Mls.s  Amsden 
was  a  handsome  Glulletta  arid  Miss 
Leveronl  an  attractive  youth.  The 
other  parts  were  satisfactorily  taken. 
The  stage  settings  again  excited  admir- 
ation, but  the  estrade  in  the  ball  room 
scene'  Is  out  of  place,  and  In  the  Vene- 
tian scene,  fantastically  beautiful  as  It 
Is  and  gorgeous  in  color,  we  should  pre- 
fer a  more  open  stage  and  the  sight  of 
the  water. 

•  This  afternoon  the  operas  will  b© 
"Martha"  and  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne." 
The  performance  will  begin  at  -1:30. 
The  '  season  will  close  tonight  with  a 
performance  of  "The  Jewels  of  the 
Jl-idonna"  at  popular  prices,  but  with 
Mmes!  .Mells  and  Gay  and  Messi^ 
Zenatello  and  Blanoha«t> 


19TH  SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Til©  19th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  'Hall.    The  program  was 
,8  follows: 

■ym  phony  In  c  major  Schubtrt 

Piano  concerto  Scbitmann 

Overture    to     "A     Midsummer  Night's 

Dream"   Mendelssohn 

Dr.  Muck  gave  an  uncommonly  fine 
reading  of  Schubert's  symphony.  The 
performance  was  conspicuous  for  clarity 
and    euplTony.      It    was  •  exquisite  In 
nuances  and   effects   of  color.  Some, 
when  a  program  of  this  nature  Is  ar- 
ranged, go  back  to  the  ancients  and  as 
hey  go  revile  the  ultra-moderns.  This 
unnecessary.    It  is  possible  to  enjoy 
Indy  and  Schubert,  Debussy  and  Schu- 
lann.     Furthermore,   If   Schubert  and 
ihiimann  were  now  living  they  would 
write  as  they  wrote.    It  would  be 
Uw'  -  ^.>:ible  for  tiiem  to  do  so.  Schubert 
|Ka=  an  Improvisator,  and,  like  a  clergy- 
Bnan  ['reaching  wltTiout  notes,  and  Im- 
I'S  a  public  occasion,  _he  was  not} 


I 

11(1  Induces  a| 
,  ear  In  epltej 

meioiiii-  wealth.  | 
i>ert  in  his  own  time  was  a  moa- 
.  , ;  a  his  denance  of  Uie  traditions  con- 
.  cn  hig  tha  relations  ot  tonalities.  What 
ml^;l.t  he  not  have  written  if  he  had  had 
the  gift  ot  selt-crltlolsm!  Ho  <5"'  n"* 
hear  lils  more  elaborate  works,  and  h* 
had  littlo  opportunity  of  thus  forming  a 
ludKnient.  , 

.\nd  Schumann  In  his  own  day  and 
generation  was  considered  a  dangeroue 
fellow,  a  man  of  chaotic  music  drunk- 
en with  dissonance.  As  for  Mendel- 
sohn he  would  be  a  prig  today.  He 
would  still  write  according  to  the  later 
:Mendelssohnlan  formulas,  turn  his 

back  on  the  "Hebrides"  and  Ihe  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  overture  He 
would  still  be  secretly  envious  of  Schu- 
mann, and  a  foe  to  Berlioz. 

If  Schumann  had  only  escaped  the  in- 
fluence of  Mendelssohn:  If  he  had  onl^ 
had  the  courage  to  write  as  he  began. 
gWing  the  reins  to  his  fancy!  Yet  we 
have  the  piano  pieces  and  the  songs 
!  and,  having  them,  let  us  rejoice.  We 
Ulso  have  the  piano  concerto.  Mr. 
Wilks's  performance  of  this  romantic 
work  was  distinguished  by  unvarying 

^"^'he'^program  of  the  concerts  next 
wpek  Win  be  as  follows:  Chadwlck. 
"AphrodUe"  (first  time  here);  Volk- 
mann  Serenade  in  D-mlnor  (Mr. 
™ke  solo  -cellist)  ;  Rlmsky-Korsaitoft. 
Syriiphony  ".^ntar";  Weber,  overture  to 
"bberon." 

ORIGIN  OF  IRISH 
THEATRE  TOLD 


!  Lady  Gregory,  the  distinguished  play- 
'  Wright,  began  a  series  ot  foHr  talks  on 
;  her  own  work,  at  the  Plymouth  Tiieatre, 
i  yesterday  afternoon.  The  subject  was 
"Theatre  Making."  The  small  audience 
was  assembled  on  the  stage  behind  the 
lowered  curtain,  and  there  was  a  pervad- 
ing and  wholly  refreshing  air  ot  in- 
foimality  and  Intimacy- 
Lady  Gregory,  a  fascinating  spealcer, 
and  a  singularly  accomplished  woman  of 
marked  personal  magnetism,  rare  dig- 
nity and  wide  acquaintanceship^  spoke 
delightfully  of  her  first  interest  and  as- 
sociations with  the  Irish  Theatre.  After 
her  husband's  death,  in  1892.  she  gave 
up  a  busy  life  In  London  to  return  to 
her  own  home  at  Coole,  Ire.  Here  she 
devoted  herself  to  farming  and  indus- 
trial Interests.  These,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  her  active  and  resourceful  mind. 
She  soon  turned  her  attention  to  literary 
matters.  She  edited  her  husband's  auto- 
biography, and  after  making  a  detailed 
study  of  Irish  folklore,  herself  began  to 
write.  Through  a  chance  meeting  with 
William  B.  Yeats,  who  last  year  ajpsm- 
panied  the  Irish  Players  to  .America, 
her  Interest  in  the  Irish  drama  was 
aroused,  and  she  was  soon  eager  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  theatre. 

The  various  vicissitudes  that  she  en-  , 
countered  until  the  Abbey  Theatre  was 
successfully  established  were  then  told.  ] 
Afterwards  Lady  Gregory  spoke  In  de- 
tail of  the  dlftlculties  connected  with 
the  productions  of  Yeats's  "Countess 
Kathleen,"  which  was  first  performed 
in  Dublin  under  police  protection,  and 
more  especially  of  Shaw's  "Blanco  Pos- 
net."  The  latter  was  a  source  of  grave 
concern  to  the  lord-lieutenant  as  It  had 
been  barred  by  the  English  censor,  and 
while  there  Is  no  dramatic  censor  In 
Ireland  It  was  feared  that  if  the  play 
were  produced  It  might  cause  strained 
relations. 

Lady  Gregory  read  letters  written 
by  her  to  her  famUy  at  the  time,  giving 
graphic  and  witty  descriptions  of  her 
Intervie-ws  with  a  high  official  at  the 
Castle  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  himself,  on 
the  subject  of  the  barred  play  and  she 
also  read  characteristically,  savage  let- 
ters from  the  author. 

The  substance  of  these  four  lectures 
win  soon  appear  In  book  form,  dedi- 
cated to  the  playwright's  grandson,  at 
present  aged  four.  The  volume  Is  In- 
tended as  an  explanation  ot  his  grand- 
mother's aims  and  achievements. 

The  subject  of  the  next  talk  will  be 
'Folk-loring." 


I  "He  had  seen  flaxen  bobs  8ucc«ed.ed 
by  majors,  which  In  their  turn  gave  way 
to  negligents,  which  were  at  last  totally 
routed  by  bags  and  ramliles." 

This  sentence  Is  taken  from  the  bi- 
ography of  Beau  Nash.  How  many 
bl  ight-eyed  boys  and  girls  of  high  stand- 
ing In  our  public  schools  can  interpret  It 
to  fond  parents  seated  before  the  glow 
ot  the  radiator  after  the  work  of  the 
day  is  done?  How  many  young  gentle- 
men at  Harvard  and  Tale  could  pass  a 
creditable  examination  on  this  sen- 
tence? "Set  It  la  extant  and  writ  In  choice 
English. 

Experientia  Dooet. 

As  the  World  Wag*: 

In  The  Herald  of  March  21,  Mr.  Halll- 
ilay  Wlfherspoon  asked:  "Has  Mr.  Jacob 
Faithful,  or  any  other  constant  reader, 
ever  heard  'Shandygafr'  applied  to  any- 
thing else  than  a  drink?  There  was  a 
little  restaurant  •  *  '  where  no  cool 
drink  emerges  when  the  waiter  bawls 


with  a  queer  ni 
1  wish  to  at 
Ttiy  cutlo.Hlty  led  mo  ic;  liiis  i  I.I.:..',  J  .c 
..s  ;lt  Is,  I  am  still  In  the  hospital!  I 
(M.lfr»ii  the  Phandyijatr.  It  w.-is  Frrvrd 
In  a  deep  dish  plloil  high  with  ■ 
ot  beHns,  hash,  potatoes,  onlo^ 
111  fact  almost  every  kind  of  ■  _  i  . 
was  In  evidence.  I  toyed  with  some  of 
the  beans,  and  was  no  Intent  "n  digging 
Into  tlie  mixture  In  search  of  oilier  kinds 
of  food,  fruit  and  things,  tint  I  was 
puri^rised  when  I  heard  a  \ dice  say: 
"What's  the  matter  with  it?  Ain't  It  all 
right?"  I  assured  Iho  wntter  I'lnt  It  was 
all  right;  but  I  also  said  that  my  l  ai-mer 
I  was  too  busy  to  leave  his  desk  aiul  had 
asked  ine  on  my  return  to  bring  him  a 
,f,andwlch;  this  mixture,  however,  was  so 
'good  that  It  ha  would  bring  me  some''t 
would  take  It  to  him  at  onco  and  then 
come  back  for  mine.  The  tvalter  seemed 
dellglited  and  brought  me  .a  dish  of  it 
V'overed  with  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from 
kh»  pictorial  section  of  a  Sunday  news- 
paper ot  last  year's  vintage.  I  quietly 
(slipped  the  parcel  Into  the  harbor  from 
tlie  float  at  DrlscoU's  landing,  and  as  I 
[tvatched  the  various  oil  colors  spread 
ever  the  water  as  It  disappeared,  I 
inought  I  discovered  one  reaiion  at  least 
why  the  board  of  .health  objected  to  th* 
sale  in  the  market  Of  Claras  taken  from 
the  harbor. 

My  one  prayer  la  that  when  I  recoTer 
I  may  meet  this  Mr.  Haillday  Wlfher- 
spoon on  that  wharf ;  that  he  will  accept 
my  personal  Invitation  to  take  the  gaft; 
that  the  splash  in  the  harbor  may  not  be 
heard  until  I  am  on  my  way. 

JACOB  FArrHFDL. 
Boston,  March  27. 

t   

"Sing  Us  a  Song." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  gray-haired 
readers  remember  the  following  bits  of 
a  song  I  heard  when  quite  yo\ing.  It 
was  sung  by  boys  In  the  country  and 
ways  always  greeted  with  uproarious  ap- 
plause. I  think  It  originated  In  the  min- 
strel shows  of  the  late  fifties : 

My  love  can  cat  a  plgeon-wlng 

And  she  can  dance  a  polka. 
Sbe'9  a  Touser  in  the  darkest  Jit 
•    And  alao  in  ttae  oacfaucba. 
CHORUS: 
litre  us  tie  gal  -with  the  blue  dnwt  M 

'Che  white  folks  call  Susanna, 
For  she's  the  Kal  that  stole  my  heart 
Way  down  In  Alabama. 

I  took  my  love  to  a  ball  one  night, 

.^nd  when  we  went  to  supper 
Slie  fainted  and  over  the  table  fell 

And  «tucli  her  nose  In  the  butter. 

They  tised  campbene  to  fetch  her  to. 

But  though  they  was  too  later; 
For  a  turkey  bone  stuck  through  her  head 
And  she  choked  to  death  with  potater. 
Does  any  one  remember  the  rest  of  thi 
song,  or  know  Its  author? 

Then  there  was  the  music  sold  by  W. 
H.  Cundey,  Boston,  at  5  cents  a  copy. 
There  was  "Tassels  on  Her  Boots." 
'      O,  It's  Just  the  style  that  suits 
The  Yankee  girl  with  hair  In  curls 
And  taHselE  on  her  boots. 
There  were  "Captain  Jinks"  and  many 
others.   There  was  another  curious  old 
song  I  heard  a  sailor  sing  when  he  was 
at  work  for  my  uncle  on  his  farm  In 
haying  time  in   the  sixties,    about  a 
famous  ram: 

The  ears  upon  tills  ram,  sir. 
They  reached  up  to  the  sky. 
The  eagles  built  their  nests  up  tbefe 
For  I  heard  the  young  ones  cry. 
Cambridge.  MORET. 


Ill 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The    fourth    scauon    of    (he  Boston 
Oi  cra  House  ended  last  night.  In  the 
•  f'ernoon    there    was    a    double  bill: 
"Martha  '  in  English,  conducted  by  Mr. 
W  'ranzonl,  and  "II  Segretn  dl  Susanna,  " 
conducted  by  Mr.   Caplet.      The  chief 
lingers  In  "Maitha"  were  Mmes.  Niel- 
sen and  Qay  and    Messrs.  Lipmann, 
l.ankow  and  Fornarl.   Miss  .NTlelsen  and  I 
wessrs.    Poriiarl   and    Tavecchia  took' 
l>nrt  In  Wolf-Ferran's  little  opera.  In 
I'lie  evening  "l  Glolelli  dilla  Madonna" 
Performed.   Mr.  Caplet  conducted, 
tiim  the  chief  singers  were  Mine.  Mells. 
Mme.   Gay  and  Messrs.  Zenatello  and 
•Hianchart.   There  was  a  very  large  au- 
dience at  each  pftrformnnce. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  younger  genera- 
l  understand     why  ".Martha" 

Should  be  added  to  the  repertoire  of 
any  flrst-class  opera  house.  The  story  I 
IK  entertainingly  foolish,  but,  as  Chorley 
t-aid  ovev  50  years  ago,  the  music  Is 
poor,  small,  hybrid."  The  older  opera- 
Roers.  hearing  It,  renew  their  youth  and 
dream  of  famous  singers,  Adellna  PattI 
"lief  among  them.  Some  have  not  for- 
sotten  the  silver-voiced  William  Castle 
«s  Lionel  and  "Sher"  Campbell  as 
I  lunket,  and  they  smile  again  at  the 
f  lephantlne  playfulness  of  Parepa-Rosa 
in  (he  splnnlng-wheel  quartet. 

If  "Martha"  Is  to  be  performed  at  all, 
.the  performance  should  be  character- 
'l7.cd  by  spirit,  humor  and  elegance. 
.\delina  Pattl  gave  dtstinctlton  to  the 
commonplace  phrases  —  and  "Martha" 
reeks  with  them.  Sopranos  of  less  fame 
have  succeeded  In  portraying  the  Lady 
Harriet  for  Henrietta)  as  an  aristocrat, 
and  tha  contrast  between  the  boredom 
of  the  boudoir  and  the  life  of  a  farm 
servant  is  the  more  effective. 

.\nd  why  In  the  world  should  we  be 
obliged  to  hear  "Marth:i"  In  English  at 
tiie  Boston  Opera  House?  The  crudities 
(if  the  translation  would  be  stlU  more 
distressing  If  all  the  singers  were  whol- 
ly intelligible  In  song.  "Martha"  Is  a 
♦  Jerman  opera,  as  far  as  the  nationality 
of  the  composer  and  the  original  libretto 
are  concerned.  The  music  is  ecletlc, 
now  written  after  the  manner  of  the 
opera-comlque  as  represented  by  Auber, 
Adam  et  al.,  now  Italian  in  the  melodic 
line,  with  the  Introduction  of  "The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  so  that  sopranos  may 
.>jentimentallze  and  sob.  In  the  Italian 
version  the  music  seems  to  have  for ' 
I  the  moment  more  lightness  and  a  cer-  j 
tain  brilliance.  AVIth  an  English  text 
I  this  ,  music  is  pedestrian.  I 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  I 
pcrformrnce.    I   am   told   that   It   was  l 


.smoother    than    the    one  - 
night— which  I  did  not  see.    Miss  Nlel 
sen  warm  good  voice  and  was  heartily 
applauded    after  -"The    Last   Rose   of  t 
Summer."    Mme.    Gay,    although  she 
waT  suffering  from  a  severe  cold  sang 
her  song  In  the  hunting  scene  so  that 
she,    too,    pleased    the    audience  Mr 
Lankow's  English  was  unusually  dis 
tinct      Mr.  Lipmann    was    not   a  ro- 
Sic  Lionel.    His  English  wa«  some- 
what better  than  might  K^ve J^een  ex 
pected  from  »  foreigner  who  has  not 
made   a  special  study  ot  it..  He  nas 
T  votce  that  will  repay  ^"-a"""',^;^^ 
af-  oresent  he  Is  not  qualified  to  take 
f  leading  part  at  a  subscription  Per- 
formance.   On  the  who  e,  even  Mar 
tha"   deserved   better  treatment  than 
U  has  received  here  late  In  the  sea- 
son.   The  production  was  not  worthy 
of  this  opera  house, 
""n  was  fitting  that  the  reason  should 
end  with  a  performance  of  the  opera 
r  'at  has  been  the  best  drawing  card 
The  reasons  for  the  POP"'arIty  of  I 
Gioielll   della   Madonna"    are  obvious. 
The  spectacle  is  vivid,  highly  colored; 
,',e  action  is  swift  and  varied;  the  folk- 

unes  are  pretty,  |;",<i />^«„rml!°"it  n'^^ 
minder  of  "The  Follies  of  1912    is  not 
I  msnllaslng  to  those  who  are  bored  by 
I  "OuUo"  and  "Pelleas  et  Mellsande." 

I  The  subject  is  an  exceedingly  repui- 
(ii\e  one,  and  hardly  admits  of  unvar- 
iiisl'ied  descrijition  in  decent  print.  It 
niust  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  those 
(if  the  Catholic  church,  and  It  should  be 
nbliorrent  to  one  of  any  religious  faith 
or  religious  sentiment.  Yet  those  who 
liave  rolled  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes 
«i\er  "Salome"  and  "The  Easiest  Way" 
have  not  been  Incited  by  Wolf- Ferrari's 
npera  to  write  Indignant  letters  or  petl- 
lion  the  censorial  authorities.  Ehren 
,Mr.  Marcoux's  unfortunate  exhibition  of 
physical  agility  In  the  second  act  of 
"  rosea"  was  a  childish  prank  in  com- 1 
parison  with  the  final  scene  In  the  sec-  j 
ond  act  of  "I  Gioielli." 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  again  of ' 
tlie  excellent  Impersoiiation  of  the  chief 
(  haracters  by  Mmes.  Mells  and  Gay  and 
Messrs.  Zenatello  and  Blanchart. 

A  review  of  the  season  will  be  found 
in  another  section  of  this  Issue. 


of  Monday 


The  sailor's  song  was  the  song  of  the 
Derby  ram.  The  song,  as  originally  sung 
—and  It  is  an  old  one— may  be  found  In 
Llewellynn  Jewltt's  "Ballads  and  Songs 
of  Derbyshire"  (London  and  Derhy, 
1867).  In  this  version  the  wool  reaches 
iip  to  the  sky,  not  the  "ears."  There 
are  16  versfes.  There  are  other  versions 
that  we  have  heard  sung  long  ago  at 
school,  but  they  were  Rabelaisian,  not 
fit  for  ears  polite. 

Can  any  one  give  us  all  the  verses  of 
two  other  once  popular  songs:  "Thi» 
Ramljllng  Rake  OfPoverty,"  and  "The 
Ladles  of  Cheyenne." 


"Sand"  and  "Sandy." 

They  say  of  a  courageous,  plucky  fel- 
low that  he  has  "sand"  or  Is  "sandy." 
What  Is  the  origin  of  this  term?  A 
learned  professor  says  that  the  Greek 
wrestlers,  well  oiled,  put  sand  on  their 
bociies,  arms  and  legs,  to  secure  a  hold; 
hence  our  expression.  But  in  Marl^ 
Twain's  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  a  char- 
acter says:  "I  warn't  feeling  very  braah. 
there  wam't  much  send  in  my  craw." 
The  term  appears  to  be  strictly  Amer- 
ican. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

At  a  dlna«r  Bismarck  attended  in  his 
Mth  year  he  remarked  that  during  his 
lifetime  he  had  smoked  100,000  cigars 
and  drank  BOOO  bottles  of  champagne. 
This  reminds  us  of  a  wheeze  perpetrated 
by  Mr.  Fred  Lennox  In  "Prince  Pro 
Tern."  "I  wish  I  had  as  many  dollars 
as  bottles  of  champagne  I've  opened." 
Long  pause.  'Td  have  just  J2." 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

,~  ir»li        iioston  Oper«   House,  3;lo  P.  W.— 
1  V  Nielsen,   soprano  aod  MJb 

nor.    Soe  Hpoclal  notice. 
,      Hall,   a:.-iO   1'.    M  -MI«cha  El- 
'■  •  Mill.    Sec  spi-iMa)  iiol 

Hall.  .■?  r.  ■ '  Ital 

(;o»(iricli,  <*oii,  i^ted 
-.1,1.  ■i-i'lU-<t,  linrt  I  :;iiikl.,i  l  oi'se, 
.Song.s.     Seech  I.    I.iuml;  <lal 
Scliuhert,  Clnerehen.s  Lkd,  Ilark, 
i.urk.iind  An  ICliie  Quelle;  Brahma, 
.■^.inii'iij;  Morsen,  Botachaft;    Melertin,  Fin- 
.-ions:     Krehl.    Llebc    Mleli;  Aiisorge, 
W  ;'hl.-:(  iiek  Ml :  Uaebmimlnoff.  WIe  mlr's  «-eh 
tliut;  r.'iiui'k.  Lied;  Moor,  Thestilis;  Weker- 
lln,  bom  Herjteiettea:  La  Forge.  Retreat,  to 
a  Messrnjrr.  lyve's  .«j-mpathy.   'Cello  pieces: 
Tsi  halkowsk.T.  Varlntioiia  on  ii  Rococo  Theme ; 
KlfiiEol.  Si'herzo;    Chopin,  Nocturne;  Popper, 
■^[liniilng  Sonp. 
T    nrs,l,<iT:    Steinert  Hall,  3  T.  -U.— Sons  reel- 
III  "Miss  ICdlth  Bullard.  soprano,  assisted 
l.v    MI'--   Xnwn   Miller  Wood,  contralto,  and 
Ml     .ii  v-i,    Davis  accompanist.  Duets:  Foote, 
s.iii;;   fri'iii   the  Persian:    Cliausson,  Rerell; 
I  .  iii'  k.  l/.\nKe  Oavdien  and  Les  Danses  de 
I  .  Miiont.    .MIsK  ]l\illnnl  will  sins  these  sonts: 
!1  !     .V  des  (>l.scuux:  Widor,  Contemplation; 
T'l  ]iav,  ,    i  liaiisiin    IrlRte;    G.    Faure,  Notre 
Mih  II  .'i:  11  Ktnrnllie;  C.vril  Scott,  Lul- 

i  v      .     ,  ,        .  When  the  Misty  Shadows 
I  i  '     '       ,  is  !:i  OlKue;  n.  Wolf,  ZniVltub; 

■i:  liiahros.  Vergebllches  Stacnd- 
.11  i([all.  I>er  Sehjnled. 
tiphony  Hall,  2::i0  P.  M.— 20th  pnb- 
1 1  of  the  B'istou  -Symphony  orchcs- 
Mirk,  condui'tor.    See  special  notice, 
mphony  Hall.  S  P.  M.— 20th  Coir- 
..Li   ii     ,11'  Boston  .Sympliony  orchestra,  Dr. 
Muck,  cuuduetor.  See  special  notice. 

CITY  CONCERTS 

The  city  of  Boston  will  give  three 
concerts  this  week: 

SlIAWMT'T  CHURCH, 
Monday,  March        t  P.  M. 
0;ga.n  recital  by  Frank   S.   Adams,  or- 
eanlat.   assisted   by   WIUlaTO    H.  O'Brien. 

baritone.   

PROORAM. 
Fugue  on  the  theme,  "St.  Ana's". ..  .Bach 
Cantabllo  from  the  Sixth  Organ  Sym- 
phony  WWor 

Toccata  In  A  flat  Hesse 

Mr.  Adams,  | 
"O,  Thou  Sublime,  Sweet  Evening  Star" 

Wagner 

Mr.  O'Brien, 

Prayer  and  Cradle  Song  Woodman 

Caprice   Kinder j 

fom  ert  overture  In  C  minor  HolUns 

Mr.  Adatts. 

PiMorale  -^T^^'y 

.'i.-lierio   Glgout 

tarch  Nuptlale  Tombelle 

Mr.  Adams. 

„ftUOBe   Frey 

"lie  In  B  flat  Franok 

In  Mr.  Adams, 

thei^    Requiem   Homer 

ns  ■>  Chora  StjUtvan 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

^P^'ital  Sketch,  No.  3  Bird 

''.3h,,rc8que    Drornk 

llkp.nna))   I>mmen8l 

I  Mr.  Adams. 

throiOlTTH  BOSTOX  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
i.      '    Wednesday,  April  2,  8  P.  M.  _ 
orou.m  Howard,  Conductor.    Louis  C.  Blaon, ; 
man  Lecturer. 

PIvrture  to  "La  Dame  Blanche"  

.  Boleldleu 
"    a  Uystlca"  (for  string  quartet).. 
On         '  SlnlgagUa 
the*  from    "MIgnon" — "Knowest  Thou 

b-rhat  Pair  Land"  Thomas 

Miss  Frances  Mooaey. 

Selection  from  "Lohengrin"  Wagwr 

I  Pantasle  for  violin,  "Souvenir  d'Haydn" 

Leonard 

Mr.  Howard. 

Serenata   Moszkowski 

Vocal  selection,  "For  All  Eternity"  

Mascheroni 

Miss  Mnoney. 
Walts  from  the  Ballet  "Dornroeschen" 

Tschalkowslcy 
RCGH  CBBIBN  SCHOOL.  ROXBURY. 
Thursday  evening,  April  3,  8  P.  M. 
Orchestral  concert.     Wm.  Howard,  con- 
.nirlnr     I.ouls  r.  Ulson.  lecturer. 

•  •    "The  Barber  of  Seville"  .  Rossini 

from    "Thais"  Massenet 

Erl  King"  Schubert 

.Mme.  Christine  Galbralth. 
Symphony  in  B  minor.  Allegro  Mod- 
erate Schubert' 

Fantasie  for  flute,  "Lucrezla  Borgia" 

Bricelaldt 

Mr.  Burns 
Petite  marohe  from  the  8ult«  "Oita- 

nelltt"  Lacome 

Vocail    selection,     "Woodland  I>ove 

Song"  Hawley 

Mme.  Galbralth 
nalse  from  "Ml<tnon"  Thomas 


crowd  v  h. 
of  "Of  iu. 
than  Ml 

uranl.  i  cur' 

no  ii^ed 

Chaxactr.i  „(  p„„ii..  u,«  •  n.iatrl- 

of  the  ■  or  Fo;--' 

New  V'orks  Bleu"  '  Tho  form»r 
1.  .  <i„ii  ,  -.t  the  p«rf0rni8,tine 

Tartner   Who  cxpc-.  ts  to  take  the  part 

F"or"  BI.ue"  was  well  — 
son.    Th<i  opera  should  r,'- 
accepted.    It  I''  t™f.  t*^;,  .      „  of 

;;e%oC*Bcre-,r'is\.Vo>u.  that  Mr. 
ne  Pottlr  wa.  wholly  i:f<l-^-^'>^- 
Prince  ChBrraln?,  and  Mmfe.  MpHs  was 

™!^;rpro.luct.on  of  "T^on  G.ovan„r  was 
one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  "earon- 
No  rtUtolre  1.  worthy  of 
^deration  ^.nless  U  <'""".?"_ '^'!,Xe- 

^;i^^.s:^'S.^t^!^rwaX.^^ 
-  tr^rn/:;^rT;r.?£^5 , 

I.eporello  had  Just  sung  ^^\S^^^°^.^g 

ToZ  'X 

reepected  and  tnurdered  father.  "Lou- 
se'- well  cfe.erved  its  P>ace.,an<i  so  d  d 
"ConteB  d'Hoffmann"  and  " 

^\^r-de^I^='-S=; 

i^ir:^%^e^^'i:^>ruecr 

'''  4  -n««  and  the  orchestra,  and 

1«  Indescribably  .^e"  o 

pulslve  than   the  abused 
Strauss— and  the  music  for  the  most 
part  lfvulgar  or  tmpoterjtly  ,V° 

It  was  a  mistake  to  give  -^a^'"* 
Fr,«llah      If  the  opera   must   be  per- 

intelligible.   

_  There    were  many 

Some  agreeable  features  In 

Pleasant  t^e  season  o{'1S12t13, 

Memories  Mme.  Alda-s  imper- 
sonation of  Desdemona  f 'X  bet  t 
progress.    Mor  voice  was  "nder  bener 


role  Ml°8 


i»a8on  of  the  Boston  Opera 
jast  night.    It  la  now  per- 
uss  tlie  general  character 
„  ri:oj  manc«s.    Four  operas  wer« 
■  I    here    for    the    ftrtit  time: 
-jtr     "La     Foret    Bleue,"  "I 
il^lla  Madonna,"  and  "11  Hegre'<' 
nna."    The  f:rst  two  W'?re  pei 
Mie  first   time  i,. 
1>,  for  It  is  aald 
en  p<-rformed  in 
,  I  "xlilbltion. 
the  reper- 
"Don  Gl- 
Murtha  ■  (In  Eng- 


*iail,  ■  "l-oaisP, 
llBh). 

All  o. 
progpf 
pint's 
lei  ",'\' 
prospe 
The  . 
not  rtr 
of  ne-w 
althoup 

The  ciifi.  .11  If:-  of  . 
far  threat  »r  lA'-icht: 

•-horUH,  th<'  .iM'-'r'< 
:id  not  inei 
'lE,  the  ml".' 


It  mentioned  In  the 
ned  exeept  Puc- 
1  •■  Ravel's  bal- 
ls mentioned  In  the 
wa.'S  not  produced. 
(■  nti   o|i<^ra  houee  Is 


I,  , 

a  faniuiii 
And  a 
■oui  :i  I-  '  ll 


tlie   ensenihin    i.s  of 
The  orchestra,  th« 
-v-ffularl.v  employed 
if  a  certain  even- 

r  may  well  hesl- 
•  w  opera  in  Bo»- 
ni  e'ers.  as  a  rule, 

easily  dla- 

h,>n  Tin  cih- 


control  than  in  th;  pa"st  »"f  ''as  °f 
more   agreeable    quality.  Ml,''' 

I^n'e:  Tdlo^rinTuHty  of  Intonation^, 

,-/^!r!:!^^^rhr^evf^^^ 

^'Vrrin^S^tri^ti^^-Ihat^ltl 
JriJt  vea?    Mr  Caruso  made  his  an- I 
'      «l   «ooearHnce  to  the  exceeding  joy 

i;:r,  ,/Zu';tud:.  mi.s..  ^-^^xirsut. 

rKe:r"ia".nt,rtasr^c,°.^i/r 
S"p:it^.'"°i^J'^-r:fe 

her  wonted  spell    and  rose  to  a  gr^at 
I  relght  in  the  fast  act      "{^-'^  '^f,'",*. 
loav'B  performance   of  The  Mother  in, 
^  l  ouise^^wa.  wholly  admirable,  and  the 
clVaracter    of    Carmela   iwas  strongly 

i^^lC  Hempel's  Violetta  was  an  agree- 
able departure  from  th*  conventional 
AUhough     Miss     Hempel     Is  counted 
among   coloratura    singers-she  has 
feTnuikHble   and    natural  staccato-she 
i  sang  the  ivrlcal  pages  "of  Verdi's  opera 
with  uncommon  emotional  intensity  and 
Sacled    wUh   an    Intelligence    that  waai 
'vKined   bv   Imagination.    Mr,  Lankow 
iwas  heard  too  seTdom.    Why  this  singer 
1  whoso  voice  ha«  unusual  sonority  and 
beautv    was  not  more  utilized.  Is  one 
of  the   mysteries  of  the  opera  house, 
^nd  et  c.  y- opera  house,  though  U  be  in  I 
«    little    town    of    Germany,    has  lt9 
■    mystedes.   Mr.  Laffltte  proved  to  be  an 
^Test  .inger  with  an  »8reeable  voice 
He   was   not    the   man,    however,  to. 
Swoun,  the  voluptuary    or  ■^^er^-  i^" 
}rv>  lover.    An  honest,  bourw-ols.  ton,,  , 
he  should  be  reserved  for  i 
tended  largely  by  Inqulsit. 
■I,    \iMrcouX,  a  basso  cantniu  ■ 

,   baritone  parts,   as  in  "-ontes 
,,    .rnann."  and  his  voice  and  vocal 
.ut  HufCered  thereby.    He  was  as  evet 
a  Btriklnglv  picturesque  flguv,-.  an  «n- 
L-rossing  actor.    He  was  at  his  best  as 
trKat^h^r  in  "Louise,"  Don  H  .sll  o  and 
Mephi.topheles,    Mr.  „ 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  a. 
,    of  Mantua  led  the  hearer  to  ask  why 
"     the  Metropolitan   engaged  hini.  Mme. 
Mells  gave  an  Intensely  dramatic  per- 
"wance  of  Maliella.  on  the  -  ho  e  her 
llnest  nnd  most  vivid  'We'*^"".-'* . 

This  impersonation  threw  .hat  of 
.■same,  Kdvina  In  the  shade.  I  he  part 
was  wiv.Uv  i.nsulted  to  the  Canadian  so- 
Piano,  whose  exquisite  Antonia  w:ll  long 
i,,.  remembered,  whose  Loulee  was  as  In- 
terestiuK  as  her  Tosca  was  '^■o'nmonj 
I  place.  This  young  woman,  endovved 
with  a  voice  of  beautiful  quality  .«hould| 
apply  her.self  diligently  to  the  study  of 
drumatic  action. 

Mr  McCormack  sang  the  music  of  Dan 
Ottavlo  with  the  utmost  purity  of  voice 
and  .tyle  and  In  the  Mo'.artlan  sy.l,  t. 
Mme.  Nordica   surprised  even  ho,  a<l- 
Biirers  bv  the  freshness  of  her  mi       i  ■< 
her  vocal   art  is   still  an  ex:, 
vounger  slnpers.    Nor  will  thf  l 
Mme.  FreuiHtai!  hf  soon  1' 
.i.Kolde  of  -Mme,  i-^Hltzmain 
oC  a  mlniram  -      'I,--  i-' 


uillj  relIf•^llin^;  ijuiil,\  ^if  i"H'"  i'-'i'l  f^' 
Mr    Polpse  took  many  part.'"  well,  : 
Mr.  Rns'^i   a  >  oung  singer,  gave  pron 
Q(  an  :       ■    '  ic  career,  provided  he  ai - 
quire  of  tone  and  discretion  in 

the  ex.  1  .1       force.  ,  , 

Mr.  lliddez.  With  a  voice  that  la  not 
pleasing  by  nature,  acted  much  better 
than  he  sang.  Mme.  Schuroann-Hetnk, 
who  sang  for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera 
House  displayed  the  grand  style,  ■which 
is  fast  brrcomlng  traditional,  in  her  Im- 
personation of  Azucena.  Mr.  Slezak's 
powerful  performance  of  Othello  was 
seen  again,  and  Mr.  Sootti  as  Count  Gil 
showed  himself  an  accomplished  come- 
dian. Mme.  Tetrazzinl,  who.se  colora- 
tura was  not  so  brilliant  as  on  former 
occasioii.s.  often  sang  purely  lyric  meas- 
ures with  tinsurpas-sable  art.  Mr.  Urlus 
comfirmed  the  good  Impression  made 

bv  htm  last  year.    Mme.  Welngartner 
gave  an  effective  performance  of  De.s- 
demona.    In  other  parts  a  temporary  In- 
dlspofcltion  affected  her  voice.  Mr,  Zena 
t*Uo    when  he  returned  In  Decembei.) 
was  still  suffering  from  the  then  pre- 
vailing  epidemic.     He   soon  recovered 
and  his  record  to  the  end  was  one  of 
uncommon    brilliance.     His  Gennaro, 
Othello,  Canlo,  Johnson,  Faust.  Don  Joae 
are  not  easily  equalled  on  any  stage. 
The  accident 
that  deprived 
perienced  the  opera 

Ramon  Blanchart  House  of  the 

services  of  Mr  Marcoux  for  some  time 
brought  ?he  experienced  Mr.  Blanchart 
into  prominence.  He  wa*  suddenly 
called  to  take  the  part  of  Don  Olovannt 
He  played  the  rake-helly  hero  In  th 
traditional  manner,  but  none  the  'ess 
effectively  His  Rafaelr  wa4,  a  ! 
creation.  A  glance  at  the  list  that  fo 
lows  will  show  the  versatility  of  this 
artist  without  whom  the  Opera  House 
would  have  been  seriously  Inconven. 
ienced.  _ 

It  is  not  neceswjy  at  thU 
late  day  tp  sing  the  praise 
KandOm        j-pnx  -Welngartner.  AI- 
ll0t«»»  ihoogh  he  said  the  night  of 
his  departure  that  '^''-/"^^  ZV'^* 
prevent  hi.  "t''^'},"';'  ""to  visit  tl3 
hope  that  he  can  find  a  way  to 

"^The  Boston  Opera  House  1.  In  need  of 

ft^X'  neelrr^yrlp  *.nu»n.  a«d  a 

De  Potter  %f  :,t,^?  '"and  his  sing- 
not  know  how  to  use  J,^^^^"^^^^  „„, 
Ing  distresses  the  ea 


,,,,    111  Hii'-lou  V\ 
'.'lla  Madonna," 
■sreto  dl  Susanna 


1913 

These  operas  were  added 
tolre  of  the  Opera  House; 

Offenbach's      "Contes     d  Hoffrnanii. 
Nov   :-■>  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni," 

Feb.  1S13;  Flotow'i  "Martha."  March 
24.  1913! 


Repertoire 
of  the 


The  Ex- 


A  Few 


iVhv  does  he  not 
mg  distresses  t";,^"'.  .  ^Va\-^  and  put 
serlot.sly    considet       »  ,,,^.ter'> 
hlm.self  ""''-"V"  /'"S'^/excV'^nt  work. 
The  chorus  has  done  e^ceuej 

The  orchestra  ;-?^,^„'',Jl%n 'itd 
parts  were  as  «  n^^e  ta*en    .^^^  ^^^^ 

women    who  *  .^e  Miss  Von. 

=!'^.s^^r^r^£^, 
l;;sh^v.^=p'5s^^^^ 

Miss  Amsden  gave 

•formance   of  J^J'^'^vg  the  taxing  music 
first  night.    She  «ang  jn 
With  PnHty  ana  "Obmty  o^^-ty  ^^1 

fort  does  harm  to  the  phrase, 
tion  and  ber' appearance  .,ng  m 

Miss  Leveroni  is  steadlb 
hor  art    She  has  Improved  as  a  "mgei  . 
and  gives  character  to  the  parts  site 
""Mnve,   Bwart..  and  MISS  Flsher  we., 
again  inimitable  ".^harming  by 

Flsher-s  M'-^^^^'  ,,?ty  and  emotional^ 
Tppea"  a°nd  her'prtit'v'nlold  cannot.be 

Olaccone  this  season,  observe  tne 

The  present  stage  ''•'•^^jy";  ,hat  Is  atl 
,n,agluatinn.  /   '^tlst'ca"  Hebe-, 

times  lnr""S"'°",?'>'^'*"'*|"  When  this 
Ueves  in  ''box  ng'  the  stage.        ..pontes  ; 

done  ineffective. 
d'Hoftmann  ^ 'ITf "'\,e''  Is  unknown 
TrlrTVrtl:^  Jtherband,  no  one 
douMs  -rtlstlc   purpose  and  sin- , 

cerity.  *„nr,«;  are  made  with! 

The  lists  *^»n.  thar  the  operas  were 
the  "nderstandlng  that  the  OP^^^^^^^^ 

performed  .„J„,iv  oreoared. 


Th.se  lists  ,^f,teVu  ac;u;a«Ts  per- 

J-^ps  trmucV^o'irect  In  this  world  of 
Saste  and  carelessness. 

Two    operas  were 
Operas  produced     for  t4ie 

Produced  nrst  time  in  Amer- 

and  Added  ica: 

1  ibltlon  In  New  York 
i  in  In  Boston. 


These  operas  and  bal- 
lets  were   performed  at, 
the  Boston  Opera  House 
Season     durlns  the  season  of  13 

week*: 

Alda,    «   llmss;   once  as  a  special  iifi 
formance. 

II  Barblere  dl  SeTlglla.  2. 
La  Boheme  (Puccini's),  6. 
Carmen,  ^. 

Cavallerla  Rustlcana.  4. 
Contes  d'Hoftmann,  5  (flrst  time  by  IBls 

company). 

Coppella — flrst  act — J. 

DJamlleh— flrst    profeselooal  production 

in  America — 1. 
Don  Giovanni,  8. 
Faust,  .1 

La   Foret    Bleuo   (Brst   performancs  In 

America)  S.  • 
I  Glolelll  della  Madenna  (flrst  tlms  In 

Bonton)  7. 
Girl  of  th"  Golden  West.  4. 
Ilaensel  und  Oretel,  S  (one  as  an  extra 

performance  I,  ^. 

Louise.    5    (flrst    tlms    at    thls>  opera 

house). 

Lucia  d!  L.->mmermoor.  4. 
Madama  Butterfly,  ». 
Martha.  ::  (flrst  timo  by  this  company), 
Otello.  3  _  ^ 

Pagltaccl,  4  (ones  as  an  extra  perform 

ance). 

Pelleas  et  Melisande.  X. 
Rlgoletts.  3. 
Samson  et  OalUa,  1. 

Scgrcto  dl  Susanna,  4  (flrst  time  In  Bos- 
ton— once  as  an  extra  performance). 

Thais,  a. 
Tosca,  S. 
Travlata.  4 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  t 
Trovatore,  3. 

The  following  Italian  operas  were  per- 
formed: Alda,  Barblere  dl  Seviglla,  Bo- 
heme,  Cavalleria  Rustlcana.  Don  Gio- 
vanni, I  Glolelll  della  Madonna,  Girt  of 
the  Golden  West,  Lu^la  di  Lammer- 
moor,  .Madama  Butterfly.  Otello,  Pagll- 
accl,  Rlgoletto,  .Segreto  dl  Susanna.  Tos- 
ca, Traviata,  TrovatOre.  Sixteen  operas 
with  6-1  performances.  It  may  be  said 
that  Mozart  was  an  Austrian  and  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  father  is  a  German,  but  "Don 
Giovanni"  and  the  two  operas  of  Wolf- 
Ferrari  are  frankly  Italian  in  text  and 
In  musical  spirit. 

The  following  French  operas  were, 
performed:  Carmen.  Contea  d'Hoff- 
mann,  DJamJleh.  Faust,  Lft  Foret  Bleue. 
Louise,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Samson  et 
Dalila,  Thais;  nine  operas  with  27  per- 
formances. 

These  German  operas  were  performed: 
Haen.sel  und  Gret^jl,  Martha  (In  Eng- 
lish); Tristan  und  Isolde:  three  operas 
•with  11  performances. 

rtallan  — H  operas,  64  perfnminn,  », 

French —  9  operas.  'Jl  pci  • 

German —  3  operas.  11  P"- 

Total,  ,.  .28  operas.  162  p<  i  ;  11  ^ 

One  act  of  the  ballet  "Coppella"  was 
performed  twioe. 

Qqjjj.  These  composers 

were  represented  : 
P"®^"^^  Aubert  —  Foret 

Represented  Bieue,  3. 

Bizet— Carmen.  4;  DJamlleh.  1. 
("Jharpentier — Louisa.  6. 
Debussy — Pelleas  et  Melisande.  3. 
Donizetti — Lucia  dl  Lammermoor,  4. 

Flotow— Martha.  2. 
Gounod— FauslT  3.  . 
HumperdlncU- Haensel  und  Gretel,  ,„ 
]    ,M   I    iHii    I'litrllaccl.  4. 
.^'i  l  erla  Rustlcana.  4 

"ilu  ■  3. 

Mozari— Don  Giovanni.  S. 
Offenbach— Contes  d'Hoftmann  5. 
Puccini— Boheme.   5;  Tosca    6-  Ma- 
dama Butterfly,  8 ;  Qlrl  of  the  Golden 
WMt,  4.    Four  operas  and  17  perform- 

*"R.LlnI-tI  Barblere  di  Seviglla.  2^ 
Salnt-Saens-Samson  et 
Verdi— 11  Trovatore,  3;  La  Travlata. 
♦    Fi^oletto,  3;  Alda,  6;  Otello.  3  five 
oper  .  and  performances. 

Ti"   I    luiii  Isolde,  4. 

II  della  Madonna, 
1^.  ,     ^         ,,i<--.    .una.  4.   Two  operas 

-'^.li^i^^X^PP^t*"  (oneact).2. 

Mr.    Caplet  conducted 
these  operas:  "■ 
Cor-  Carmen,  (Feb. 

dUOtOrS  contes  d'  Hoffmann  8; 
La  ForeVBleuc.  r.  11  Olole"!  de- Ma- 
S^nna,  1;  Haensel  und  ^"-f  ^';  ^ 
Loul-  h:  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  !-am 
i^n  et  Dallla.  1;  H  Segreto  dl  Husanna, 
4^  Thais  2;  TrisUn  und  IsoKlc.  i 
y  tifaTch  26).    Eleven  c*er«s  and  3C  per- 

■n?;'"oon,l   condticte.  "'-ce 

"LuQia  dl  I>emmermoor"  on  Dec  14  and 

March  8  ,  ., 

Mr       Moranionl  condm 

operas:     \lda.  R;  ■Rf/*'^^'  „  ,i.  . 

Poheme,  B-:  <  a'>'»'if;'*.  ^l'      ,„  ,'  dl 
?5irl  of  the  Golden  West  4, 

1  M  .rtha.  P»g- 
.^ra,  4  <  Dec 
,    4:  Trova- 

,   v.tF  and 


The  Six 


fe'lrl  of  the  Golden 

'J.«mmermonr. 
Madnn  <        ' ' 
llapcl, 
2.  -  ' 

to 


Air.    Weliiguriiu  fol- 
[»••:    Aldft,   1    il  I'll,  t 

•>b.   21):   Don   t:i  '  '1'.  7. 

IB);  FsiuRt.  1   (Feb.  otollo,  2; 

I  l>h.  J,   1"):  Tosca.  1    fFpb.  8);  Tris- 
tan iind  IsolilP.  3  (Jan.  31,  Feb.  8.  in); 
I  TrtivatorB,  2  (Feb.  1,  5).    Eight  operas 
and  14  performances. 

Mr.  Caplft  iHindiictert  the  on^estra 
for  the  perfiirniance  of  Hl7.et's  miialc 
to  niiudet'u  piny.  "l,'Arle8lenne,"  pro- 
(liined  by  a  l-'renoh  roirtpany  for  the 
first  time  In  Boatou  on  March  6. 


I  Singers 
New  to 
Boston 

Mlml.  Nov. 


Among  tli»  .slngrers 
heard  In  Boston'  for  Jthe 
first  time  were: 

Bori,  Lucrezia,  as  gue.^t 
27,   1912,   Dec.  6,  9;  Gilda, 
-March  B;  Antonla.  March  28. 
Buer«,  Willy— Knrewenal,  March  26. 
lOdvlna,  I.oiilse    Anto.nta.  Nov.  26,  1912, 
Xov.  30,  Pei:.  4.  :'V  t.oulse,  Dec. ,  18.  23, 
.1)111.     4,     10;     M.'l.^ande,     Jan.     8,  13; 
iMallella.  Jan.  IT,  mz,  Jan.  ,22,  25,  Feb. 
IT:  ]''lorla  Tosca.  Jan.  27,  1913.' 
IVrrarl-Fontana.    IJ— Tristan. t  Feb,  8, 
I  1ft.  1913. 

Hempel.  Frieda,  as  guest— Roslna,  Jan. 
20.    1913:    VIoletta,    Feb.    28;  Olympla, 

March  28. 

T.affltte.  Leon — Rodolfo,  Nov.  27.  Jan. 
11:  Manrlco,  Nov.  SO;  Don  Jose.  Jan.  24; 
Jullen.  Feb.  22;  Haroun,  Feb,  24. 

Macnez,  Umberto,  as  guest— Duke  of 
Mantua,  March 

Rossi,  .\nafcsto — Marcello.  Dec.  6,  1912, 
Oes.  9;  Enrico  Asliton,  Dec.  21;  Giorgio 
isermont.  Dec.  25;  Anionasro,  Dec.  27, 
.March  10;.  Alflo.  Dec.  30.  Jan.  )8;  Valen- 
tin. Feb.  26;  Tonio.  March  18.  Jack 
Hfince,  March  19.  22. 

Sttltimann-Stevens,  Minnie,  as  guest — 
-Isolde,  Feb.  8,  1913. 

Other  singers  of  lesser  rank  will  be 
montlone'l  hereafteK 


I  How 

Roles  Were 


The  record  of  other 
singers  Is  as  follows; 
.•\daml,  F,  d" — Ceno- 

Distributcd  bite.    ,  • 

Aken,  L.  von— Kate  Pinkerton,  Qav- 
roche,  Blanche. 

Alclatore,  N.  Stella  (Ololelli  deila 
Madonna). 

.^Ida,  Frances,  as  gu?8l — Desdemona, 
Jan.  29. 

Amsden,  Elizabeth— GluUetta,  Nov.  2S, 
.■'ft.' Dec.  4.  March  28:  Santuzza,  Jan.  4; 
Aida,  Jan.  18;  Leonora,  Feb.  5;  Oonnai 
Elvira,  Feb.  7,  12.  15:  La  Fee,  March  8, 
14,  17 ;  Minnie.  March  19,   Marguerite,  I 
March  22.  ! 

Barnes.  Edith — Irma.  Dec.  18,  23,  Jan. 
4.  10.  Feb,  22;  Nedda,  Jan.  4;  Zerllna. 
Feb.  15.  I 

BlancUart.  Ramon — Crespel.  Nov.  25, 
30,  Dec.  4.  20,  March  28;  (^ount  di  Luna, 
.N'ov.  30;  Scarpta,  Dec.  T:  Giorgio  Ger- 
mont,  Dec.  21.  Feb.  28;  Tonic,  Jan.  4; 
Don  Giovanni,  Feb.  12,  15:  Sonora,  Ffeb. 
-1.  March  3.  19.  22;  Rafaele,  March  1.  7.") 
j  29;  Rigoletto,  March  1,  5;  Sharpless. 
March  IE.  I 

Boccalino,  P. — Parplgnol  and  other  | 
minor  parts. 

Bourquin.  L — C'enobite,  Le  Sculpteur,  ] 
IJUas    Pastia,     Marchand  d'Esclaves, 
Deuxleme  Buvaur. 

Burrlan,     Carl,     a;<     guest— Tristan, 
.ran.  31. 

CaruBO,     Eurico,     as     guest — CanV>, 
.March  18  (extra  performance). 
C'aeavant,  Greta — T,ola,  Jan.  IS. 

Chasserlaux,  R. — Hermann.  Commis- 
Barlo,  Un  Serviteur,  Le  Peintre,  Morales 
(Jan.  11.  15,  24).  Deuxleme  Ph'illstln. 

Cervl.  Natale— 11  .Sacrlstano,  Dec.  2. 

Cilia,  Lulgl— .Andres,  Cochenille,  Pltlch- 
inacclo  and  Frantz,  Nov.  26.  30.  Dec.  4, 
20,  March  28;  Cenobite,  Dec.  7,  13.  16: 
Etudlant.  Dec.  18.  23,  Jnn.  4,  10,  Feb.  ii; 
Clccillo.  Jen.  17,  22,  25.  Feb.  17.  March  1. 
7.  29:  Roderigo,  Jan.  29.  Feb.  3,  15;  Nick, 
Feb.  21,  March  3,  19.  22;  Moissonneucr 
p.nd  un  Buveur,  March  8,  14,  17;  Servant. 
March  24,  29. 

Claessens,  Maria— Azv;cena.  Nov.  .10: 
Certruclp  and  the  Witch,  Dec.  28,  30,  Jan. 
'8.  March  20;  Emilia,  Jan.  29,  Feb.  3. 

Clement.  Edmond — Hoffmann,  Nov.  25, 
-Nov.  30.  Dec '4.  20,  March  28;  Rodolfo, 
l)rc.  6,  9  :  Jullen,  Dec.  18,  23. 

Courcy.  Florence  De— Une  voix  (6).'  T'n 
Pa.itore  (5).  Myrtale.  Dec.  7:  Premiere 
lysitiere  and  ilempailleuse.  Flora,  Sand- 
inaennchen.  Mamma  Lucia.  Sacerddtes- 
?a.  .\Iercedo.«,  Serena,  Giovanna,  Mere 
lin  Petit  Poucet,  Madre  di  Cio-Cio-San 
iMiirch  15).  - 

Dalmores.  Charle.'!,  as  guest — Cavara- 
dosKi.  Dec.  2;  Nici:is,  Dee.  7. 

Dereyne.  Fely— ^'  i.setta,  No\|.  27,  Dec. 
fi.  9.  28,  Jan.  11;  Tos^.a,  Dec.  7;  Butterfly, 
Dec  14;  Giuletta,  Dec.  20.  ' 

Destlnn,   Emmy,   as  guest— Butterfly, 
Nov.  29;  Donna  .\nna,  Feb.  7.  12,  16. 

Uevaux,  Leo— El  Don^'airo,  Jan.  11,  in 
.Ian.  24,  Feb.  19:  Trln,  Feb.  21,  March  3 
.March  19.  22. 

Deyrlse,  M.  Camille. 

Diaz.  Rafaelo— Nathanael,  Cenobite. 
Normanno.  Totonno,  Cassio.  Stimme  dc;s 
Seemanns,  Harry.  ' 

Didur,  .■vdamo,    as    guest — Leporello. 
Feb,  7,  12,  15. 

Donner.  Dimi  (first  times  at  this  Opera 
House) — Mlmi.  Dec.  28;  Micaela,  Jan. 
11,  IB  ;  Roslna,  Feb.  1. 

Everett,  George  (first  season  at  this 
Opera  House)— Schlemll,  Registrar.  Cen- 
obite, the  S.-K  1  istaii  (Dec.  7),  'Chanson- 
nler,  Silvio  (.I.xn  4).  Steuermann.  Morales 
(Feb.  19),  Froiicrl,  Farmer  and  Servant. 

Fisher,' Beatrice— Olympla,  Nov  25,  30. 
rvc.  4;  Crotivip.  ii.'c  7.  r:;  i;-.  :  Dec. 
•rs  "'I.  Jan.  i>i.  r  •••til 
•  a  Oil,  Jan.  .S.  ^  ob. 


1.1 — Ashtori. 


iram,  March  -'l.  20. 

Garden.   Mar.\,   as   Kukst— Tosci, 
2,  11;  Thais,   nci.  7,   13,  18;  Cmueu, 
Feb.  19  :  I.rf>uiRf,  Ffl..  22. 

Gaudenzl,  (i.- Kdgiirdo,  Dec.  21;  Al- 
fredo, Dec.  25;  Canln,  Jan.  4;;TinMddu, 
Jan.  18;  Cavaradossi,  Jan.  27,  Feb.  8. 


Gauthler,  Ernestine-  T/A|>prentl^ 
Jean,  Maid  Servant. 

Gay,  Mai^ia— La  Mere  Loulsft),  Dec.  In 
28.  Jan.  4,  10,  Feb.  22;  Amnerls,  Dec.  2, 
Jan.  1.  Feb.  4.  22,  March  10;  Santuzaa. 
Dec.  30,  Feb.  14;  Genevieve,  J^n.  8.  13  ;( 
Carmen.  Jan.  11.  15,  24;  Carmela.  Jan. 
17.  22.  25.  Feb.  17.  Mardi  1,  7,  29  ;  Bran-  i 
£aene,  Jan.  31,  Feb.  8.  10,  if»rch  26; 
Dallla,  March  12;  Nancy,  March  24,  29.  '■ 

Ghidlni,  R. — Cenobite.  Glu.-<eppe,  Pony  i 
Express  Hlder.  I 

Glacconi.  Ernesto— Spain uzanl,  Nov.  26.  • 
80,  Dec.  4,  20,  Marcll  28;  Parplgnol,  Goro,  ; 
Ruiz,  Bpoletta,  Cenobite.  .•\rturo,  Jeune 
Poete,  Oa^tone.  Un  Messaggicro,  Beppe. 
K]  Remendado,  Blaso,   Borsa.    Un  Uf- 
(Iciale,    Spendiano  (Feb.  24),  nVst  Phil- , 
istine.  Joe. 

Gilly,  Dingh,  as  guest— Jack  Ranee.  ! 
March  3.  j 

Goritz,  Otto,  as  guest— Peter.  Dec.  30.  i 
Kurwenal.  Feb.  8.  I 

Gravlna.  G.— II  Re.  Dec.  27. 

Heymann,  Hertha— La  Zia,  Allsa,  An- 
nlna.  Mamma  Lucia,  -  Ines,  Mere  du 
Chaperon  Rouge,  Une  Femme. 

Hinshaw,  Wm.,  as  guest — Peter,  Dec. 

28.  Jan.  18.  Feb.  12,  March  80. 
Lankow,    Edward— Palemon.    Dec.  7. 

Dec.  16;  Chiffonier.  Deo.  18,  23.  Jan.  4; 
Arkel,  Jan.  8.  13:  .Marke,  Jan.  31,  Feb. 
8.  lO,  March  26;  Viellard  Habreu,  March 
12;  Plunkett.  March  24,  29,' 

Leveroni,  Elvira— Nicklauiise.  Nov.  25 
30.  Dec.  4,  20,  March  28;  Suzuki,  Nov. 

29.  March  IB:  Gerti-ude  and  La  Balay- 1 
euse,  Dec.  18  and  other  performances  of  I 
Louise;  Tjola.  Dec.  30.  Jan.  4;  Am- j 
nerls,  Jan.  18;  Berta.  Jan.  20,  Feb.  1;  I 
Maddalena,  .Tan.  26.  March  1.  6;  Wowklei  I 
Feb.  21,  March  3.  19.  22;  Martha,  Feb  ' 
26.  March  15,  22;  Le  fiervante,  March  8.: 

Llppmann.  Max  (first  season  here) — 
NIclas.  Dec.  13;  Noctambule  an^i  Pape 
des  Fous  (Louise),  Ein,  HIrt,  .Tan.  31,  ' 
Feb.   8,   10,   March   26;,/  Lionel.  March 
24,  29. 

MrOormack.  John,  as  guestr-iPlnker- 
ton,  Dec.  14;  Rodolfo.  Dec.  28;  Alma- 
viva._  Jan.  20;  Don  Ottavio,  Feb.  7. 
12i  15. 

Marcoux.  Vanni— Coppellus.  Dapertutto 
and  Miracle,  Nov.  25,  30,  Dec  4  20- 
.Scarpla.  Dec.  2,  H,  Jan.  27;  Athanael" 
Dec.  7,  13.  16;  Le  Pcrc,  Dec.  18,  23,  Jan. 
4.  10,  Feb.  22;  Golaud.  Jan.  S,  13;  Rafaele 
Jan.  J7.  22,  25;  Don  Basillo,  Jan.  20;  Don 
Giovanni,  Feb.  7;  Mephlstopheles,  Feb. 

2(r. 

MaHdones.  Jose^ColIine,  Dec.».20,Jan 
11;  Bidebent.  Def.  21,  Jan.  3.  March  8; 
liamfis.  Dec.  27.  Jan.  1,  18.  Feb.  4  "3 
JIarch  10;  Un  Medecin.  Jan.  8.  13;  J,:sca-' 
inillo,  Jan.  15,  24.  Feb.  19;  Sparafucile, 
.Ian.  25.  March  ),  5;  Basillo,  Feb.  1;  Coiu- 
mendatore,  Feb.  7,  12,  16;  Wallace,  Feb 
21,  March's.  19.  22;  Ablmelech,  March 


!;'i.''.'-l,    .K,     .Miu.  ilJiM'  :.. 

.'V.-iliton,  Dec.  21:  .,it_  Dec. 

2.'>:  Amonasro,  1"  ni.  Alftc., 

'c,  Jan.  18:  ViMentm,  I'vh  26;  Tom 
18;  Jack  rtance.  -March'  19,  22. 
iietti.  Unihcrto— Cavaradossi.  1)> 
I      ..  l^Jdgardo,  Dec.  14,  Jan.  3,  March  s. 
[  '•'  rlddu,  Dec.  30,  Feb.  14;  Alfredo.  Feb. 
.March  1:  Pinkerton,  March  15, 
.•^i.ldaigne— Cenobite.  Gardien  de  la  Palx 
•i  Marchnnd  d'Habits.  Meiot  (Jan  31. 
b.  8,  10,  March  26),  Philistine  .Messen- 

luiplerl,    Mlchole  —  Ferrando,  Ceno- 
Palemon,      Dec.    13;  Bidebent, 
nv;    11^  Ri-:    Zunlga;  Monterone; 
utti.   Jan.   27.   Feb.    8;  Lodovico, 
ail    29,  Feb.    IB;  Ashby;  Chiffonier, 
.ian.  10,  I-'eb.  22. 

.Schumarin-Heink,  Ernestine,  as  guest— 
Azucena,  Feb.  1,  Feb.  6;  Knueparhexe, 
!'cb,  12. 

Scotney,  Evelyn  -La  Charmeuse;  Lu- 
cia. Dec.  14.  March  3;  Olympla,  Dec.  20; 
VIoletta,  Dec.  21;  Glida.  Jan.  25,  March  1. 

.Scottl.  Antonio,  as  guest — lago,  Jan. 
29,  Feb.  3.  Count  Gil,  March  17. 

.Segurola,  as  guest— CoIUne,  Nov.  27 
Dec.  6;  Mephlstopheles,  March  16. 

.••^erpellon,  G.— Ceprano. 

Sharlow,  Myrna — Stella,  La  Cugina, 
Elise  and  Petite  Chifronnlere,Taumaenn- 
ciien,  Frasquita,  Concetta  and  r.,'Acqul- 
oia  and  Fanciulla,  Countess  Ceprano, 
Bl.mche,  Sacerdotessa  (MarcK  10). 

Silllch.  A.— Maltre  Luther,  Lo  Zio 
Bonzo; , Angelotti  (Dec.  2,  7,  11);  Brlco- 
Icur;  Dr.  Grenvil;  Sid.  ^ 

Slezak.  Leo.  as  guest — Otello,  Jan.  29. 

Swartz.  Jeska— rMyrtale,  Dec.  13.  16; 
Suzuki. , Dec.  14;  Haensel;  Lola.  Feb.  14; 
Siebel;  Petit  Poucet. 

Tavecchia— Benoit.  Dec.  9.  28;  The 
Sacristan,  Dec.  11,  Jan.  11,  Jan.  27,  Feb. 
8;  Don  Bartolo;  Masetto;  Billy;  Sante. 

Tetrazzlni,  Lulsa — Lucia,  Dec.  21,  Jan. 
3;  VIoletta,  Dec.  25,  Jan.  6. 

Tommasi,  P. — Happy. 

Urlus.  Jacques,  as  guest — Tristan, 
March  26. 

Welngartner-Marcel.  Luctle  —  Desde- 
mona, Feb.  3.  16;  Tosca,  Feb.  8;  Aida, 
Feb.  22;  DJamileh,  Feb.  24;  Marguerite, 

Feb.  26. 

Wilson,  Dorothy — La  Madre  (Butter- 
fly), Nov.  29,  Dec.  11;  Albine,  Dec.  7, 
13,  16. 

Zenatello,  Giovanni — Radames.  Dec. 
27,  Jan.  1.  Fet).  4.  22,>March  10;  Jullen. 
Jan.  4,  10;  Alfredo,  Jan.  6;  Don  Jose. 
Jan.  15,  Feb.  19;  Gennaro,  Jan.  17,  22, 
25,  Feb.  17.  March  1.  7.  29;  Otello.  Feb. 
3,  15;  Manrlco,  Feb.  1.  5;  Canio,  Feb.  14. 
24;  Johnson,  Feb.  21,  March  3,  19,  22; 
Faust,  Feb.  26,  March  15;  Samson, 
March  12. 

Zeni,  F. — Radames.  Jan.  18. 

Small  parts  in  "I  Gloielii  della  Madon- 
na" were  taken  by  Mmes.  Phillips. 
Sharlow,  de  Courcy,  Heyman,  Leveroni 
and  Manley  and  by  Messrs.  Saidaigne, 
Fabbrl,  Pasquali.  Boccallno.  Oishanksy, 
Sampieri,  d'Adanii,  Serpellon,  Ghidini, 
Onluchanoft,  Zaini,  (-hasseriaux,  Mus- 
celeanu  and  Cammarano. 
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And  indeed  It  may  -wiell  1s»  raid  that  a 


12^^^Iephistopheles,  March  22;  Lodovico,  |  ,oo„  Tongu-d  Fellow  Is  no  Tno«.  in' respect 

Mariir,    ninoo,..4„   „  .    T.I  1     »  °'        Discourse,  than  a  white  Line  struck 

MarUn,  R^cardo.  as  gueat-Plnkerton.  with  Chalk  upon  a  piece  of  Timber.  For 

.^ov.  a.  in  regiird   there  are  several   Subjects  of 

Maubourg,   Jeanne,   as  guest— Emilia,  Discourse,  and  that  many  Men  are  more 

Feb.  15.  subject  to  some  than  to  others;  It  behoves 

Melis  CarmiJn— -Alrta    r>.^    9-    tf^v.    a  ,            °"e  *<>  'alio  care  of  all  In  general, 

M.l^il  iftV  wTi  ~r       ,'.    i         •  '°  suPPre^  Them  In  such  a  manner,' 

march  lO,  Mimi;  Jan.  11;  Santuzza,  Jan.  that  the  Delig-ht  which  they  take  therein 

18;  Nedda,  Feb.  14,  24.  March  18:  Minnie,  i^^y  "ot  decoy  them  Into   their  beloVd 

Feb.  21,  March  3.  22/'MaIiellaj  March  1.  J,''°"_5J5.'' J^™'"**"®**  °' ''^o'"^*  •'eyond 


March  8,   14,  17; 


29;  r>a  Prlitccsse, 
Butterfly,  Marcft  15. 

Manley,  Blanche- Crobyle,  Dec.  18; 
.Suzanne,  Floraia,  Jacquet,  Maid  Ser- 
vant. March  24. 

Morella,   Johanna;  Ineg.  La  Plieuse,' 
La  Boulangere  and  Jeune  Fille. 
Mullan.-.,  Diana- Elvlrfe. 
Nielsen.    Alice— Zerllna.    Feb.    7.  IJ; 
Marguerite.    March    15;    Countess  GU, 
March  17.  18.  29;  Martha,  March  24.  29. 

Nordica.  Lillian,  as  guest  —  Isolde, 
March  26. 

Olshan.sky.  B.— Doganlere,  Takuslde, 
Carcerieri.  Cenpblte;  Deuxleme  Gar- 
dien de  la  J'aix.  Araldo,  Jose  Castro. 
Wagner.  Pierre,  the  sheriff  (Martha). 

OHluchanoff.  N.— Cenobite.  Deuxleme 
Phllosophe.  Larkens  (Feb.  21,  March  22), 
Louis,  .'servant. 

Phillips,  Maude  —  La  Gianeuse  and 
Marguerite:  Annina.  the  page  (Rig- 
oietto):  maid  servant. 

Pini-Corsl.  as  guest— Benblt,  Nov.  27. 
Dec.  6. 

Polese,  Giovanni— Marcello,  Nov.  27, 
Jan.  .11;  Sharpless.  Nov.  29,  Dec.  14; 
Amonasro,  Jan.  1,  18,  Feb.  4,  22;  Enrico 
Ashton,  Jan.  3 ;  Alflo,  Jan.  4  ;  Giorgio 
Gremont,  Jan.  6 ;  Count  di  Luna.  Feb. 
1.  5;  Scarpla.  Feb.  8;  Tonio,  Feb.  14.  24; 
lago..  Feb.  15;  Rafaele,  Feb.  17;  Jack' 
Hancc,  Feb.  21. 

Potter,  Fernand  de— NIclas.  Dec.  16; 
Don  Jose.  Jan.  1;  Prince  Charmant, 
March  8,  14,  17;  Pauat.  March  22. 

Puiclnl.  Attllo— Schaunard.  Tamadori, 
Sciarrone.  Cenobite,  Premier  I^hilosophe. 
Baron  d'Ouphal,  Rocco,  Fiorello,  Ma- 
ruUo.  Montano,  Silvfo.  Un  Homme 
Bello. 

rtamella.  A  — .Ailfredo.  Dec.  21;  the  Duke 
oi  Mantua,  Jan.  25;  Almai^va.  Feb.  1. 

Rappold.  Marie,  as  guest— Aida,  Jan. 
I:  Leonora,  Feb.  1. 

Rennyson.  Gertrude,,  as  guest— I^on-; 
ora.  Nov.  30.  '  I 

Riddez.  Jean— Pelleas.  Jan.  8.  J8;  Eg- 
camillo,  Jan.  11;  T/Ogre.  Afarch  S,  14, 
IT,  Le  Grand  Prete,  March  12;  Valentin, 
March  15,  22;  (  •ippelius,  Dapertutto, 
.Miracle.  March  > 

Jiobeson.  Lila,  a.-  S!:e3t -  Gertrude.  Feb. 


his  white  Line. 


"Believe  Me.  Xantlppe." 

The  question  has  been  asked:  "Why 
was  the  title,  'Believe  Me,  Xantlppe!' 
given  to  the  play  that  has  had  a  popu- 
lar success  in  Boston?"  H.  P.  C. 
writes:  "Some  have  thought  it  to  be  a 
saying  of  Socrates  to  his  wife,  Xantlppe. 
The  author  of  the  play,  having  been  ap- 
pealed to,  replied  as  follows: 

"The  original  title  of  the  play  now 
playing  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre 
was  'The  Strong  Arm,'  the  play  having 
been  conceived  and  written  as  a  farcical 
satire  on  the  alleged  strength  of  'the 
fitrong  arm  of  the  law.'  That  title,  how- 
ever, was  not  altogether  satisfactory 
either  to  Mr.  Craig  or  to  me,  so  at  the 
suggestion  of  Miss  Mary  Young  (Mrs. 
Craig)  we  called  the  play  'Believe  Me, 
Xantippe.'  •  •  • 

"As  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  I  must 
admit  that  It  is  an  invention  of  mine. 
The  tecfinical  problem  that  confronted 
me — getting  something  to  betray  Mac- 
Farland's  identity  to  his  prospective 
CJiptor— had  to  be  solved,  and  the  best 
way  I  could  think  of  was  to  have  tlie 
man  use  a  peculiar  and  cliaracterlstic 
iihrase.  I  then  set  about  to  Invent  said 
phrase,  and  'Believe  Me,  Xantlppe!"  was; 
the  result.  Tou  probably  wonder  why  I 
chose  Xantlppe  Instead  of  Socrates.  "The 
fact  is.  I  arrj  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Socrates.  Any  womar.  that  can  put  up 
with  a  Socrates  merits  much  admira- 
tion. •  • 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

We  prefer  the  spelling  Xanthippe,  for 

that  was  the  name  of  Socrates's  wife.  I 
Even  In  this  distresslul  period,  when  , 
man  is  considered  as  an  oppressor  and  ' 
a  brute,  we  side  with  Socrates.  Let  us  I 
ponder  the  story    told  about   him   by ; 
Plutarch   In    the  essay    "Of    Anger,"  i 
translated  -yvlth  gusto  tjy  Dr.  Dilllng- 1 
ham :  i 
"Also  Socrates  taking  Ehitbyderaus  from  I 
rne    WrastllnEhouB*    home    T»lth    him    to  | 
.•-■upper,  his  ^^'lfe  Xantlppe  came  to  \\\rr\  In  . 
.1  iioltlng  chaff,  reviling  him,  and  in  con- 
1   -    n  ove-nbrew  the  ^ble.  Wheraupon 
•demut  arose  up  and   <i-ent  his  way, 
verj  much  troubled  at  v.'hat  had  liSV- 


W'hem  we  were  young  we  were  chide' 
for  saying  "Wrastllng."  And  hefe  I- 
dio  word  u.sed  by  a  learned  man  with 
Grcf  k  at  his  tongue's  end,  a  doctor  of 

divinity. 


Shy  In  Algebra. 

As  the  World  "Wags: 

There  is  a  famous  algebraic  paradox 
whereby  "one"  is  apparently  equal  to 
"two."  Would  you  mind  printlnfir  It  in 
The  Herald?  OT.,D  READER. 

Boston,  March  27. 

We  do  not  know  the  paradox.  And  we 
will  here  say  In  strict  confidence  that 
we  were  always  conditioned  in  mathe- 1 
matics— arithmetic,  geometry,  conic  sec- j 

tions,  and  al^Abr*.  oommtrtatlr*.  Itneat^ 
quadruple  or  the  algebra  of  logic.  D<| 
any  of  our  readers  know  the  paradox? 

Algebra  first  meant  in  English  tlio 
surgical  treatment  of  fractures;  that  U, 
bone-setting.  Tn  good  Spanish  a  bone- 
setter  Is  still  called  an  "algebrlsta.  " 

All,  All  Are  Gons. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The  Bell  in  Hand  was  In  Congress 

square  at  one  time.  The  Cornhill  Cof- 
fee House,  kept  by  the  Tafts,  father  and 
son,  was  about  where  Young's  Hotel  la 
now  on  Cornhill  court.  The  father  n« 
Billy  Park,  originally  a  woodcarver. 
opened  The  Shades  on  Devonshire  street 
near  State  street.  From  there  he  moved 
to  Morton  place  retaining  the  old  name 
of  his  hostelry  there.  Billy  succeeded 
his  father  as  landlord.  I  do  not  recall 
him  on  Cljurch  Green  but  remember 
him  well  on  Central  court  before  he  re- 
moved to  Bosworth  street  formerly; 
Montgomery  place. 

There  was  another  Shades  near  th» 
Tafts'  place  kept  by  an  Englishman 
named  Thomas  Bates  who  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Robert  Ham- 
ilton, formerly  stage  manager  of  the 
Old  National  Theatre,  to  my  father. 

My  home  was  in  the  Staokpole  Houso 
for  several  years  of  my  early  boyhood 
and  I  was  familiar  with  Theatre  alley; 
before  Bill  Evans  came  there  and  re- 
member Grace  Dunlap's  snuff  and  cigaP 
shop  with  the  parlor  behind  It  where 
liquid  refreshments  could  be  obtained  la 
a  genteel  manner. 

Farther  up  the  byway  near  the  Fed- 
eral Street  Theatre,  Bill  Fenno  kept  at 
one  time  a  house  of  good  cheer  wliere 
beef  steaks  of  prime  quality,  cooked  by 
the  hostess  could  be  obtained.  The  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  on  Devonshire 
street  kept  by  McGill  and  Fearing  abut- 
ted on  a  part  of  Congress  square. 

BAIZE. 

Dorchester. 


Pork  on  the  Cape. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  the  early  settlers  didn't  have  bacon, 
they  certainly  had  pork  galore.  Tn  1627 
the  Plymouth  Colony  Company  built  a 
house  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the 
Manomet  river.  They  "kept  some  ser- 
vants, who  planted  corn  and  reared 
swine."  At  the  settlement  of  the  town 
of  Yarmouth  (1639)  the  townsmen  wer« 
permitted  to  keep  their  swine  unringed, 
in  charge  of  a  herdsman,  "until  com- 
plaint be  mad©  of  some  hurt  they  had 
done."  In  case  of  conviction  following 
a  complaint,  the  worthy  forefathers  Iir>(i 
everything  in  readiness  to  make  tha 
punishment  fit  the  crime,  the  constable 
being  duly  ordered  to  erect  a  pair  of 
stocks  and  a  pound.  They  took  no 
chances,  you  see! 

Some  time  ago  you  had  somethinir 
about  Angus  B.  Reach.  I  wonder  If 
anybody  reads  him  nowadays?  His 
"Leonard  Llndsey;  The  Story  of  a  Buc- 
caneer," was  one  of  my  boyhood 
favorites.     MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

East  Brewster.  March  27. 

Reach  is  probably  best  known  by  a 
quip  of,  Thackery.  Reach  insisted  that 
his  name  should  be  pronounced  in  t*o 
syllables  and  as  though  the  "h"  was  a 
"k";  whereupon  Thackeray  passed  a 
fruit  dish  to  him,  saying:  "Mr.  Re-ack, 
will  you  have  a  pe-ack?" 

I^nard  Lindsay"— I.jlnd3ay  with  an 
"a"— was  first  published  in  1850. 


Large  Audience  Enjoys  Pro- 
gram by  Miss  Nielsen  and 
M.  J.  Dv'/yer. 


That  the  old,  familiar  songs  will  at- 
tract many  to  whom  other  music  has 
yet  to  make  Its  appeal  was  evidenced  by 
the  large  audience  which  thronged  the 
Boston  Opera  House  yesterday  aft?i  - , 
noon  at  the  concert  by  Alice  Niels 
and  Michael  J.  Dwyer.    Nor  was  i 
audience  alone  in  its  appreciation  of 
ballads  of  years  ago,  for  the  sin', 
also  appeared  to  take  a  keen  enjoyni' 
jn  their  presentatl6n. 

Mr.  Dwyer's  capabilities  are  too  well 
known  to  need  comment.  He  opened 
the  concert  with  a  song  by  Schubert, 
but  immediattlv  atoned  by  glvins 
"Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Tliine  Eyes.' 
and  the  good  Irimor  of  his  hearers  was 
at  once  restored.  For  the  i-e.st  of  the 
afternoon  he  stuvk  to  Irish  ballads  au'l 
tvas  enthusiastically  received. 

Miss  Nielsen  twice  dep.irted  from 
tonEue^=  of  i:,"!sh   Tsles.   <mct   '  ■ 
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■     the    aria     "V  ibi     il  .irte,  "  from 
a,"    and    asaln    ii.    a.    group'  of 
h  songrs.  an<J  paid  for  her  temerity 
.  Ing  obliged  to  give  an  encore  each 
Her  singing  of   "Kathleen  Ma-i 
leen"  and  "KiUamey"  was  espe- 
pleaslng  to  her  hearers,  who  were 
:  OU3  in  their  applause  throughout.  > 
i:;inillano  Renaud  played  three  selec- 
tions on  the  piano,-  out  the  afternoon 
was  onp  for  reviving  memories,  so  he 
.11(1  to  patiently  and  dutifully 
Charles  Strong  and  Frank 
,ded  the  honor  of  accompany- 
ing llie  singers. 

MISCHA  FLMAN  RECITAL 

IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Performance     Greatly     Enjoyed — 
Percy  Kahn  Accompanies. 

MIscha  Elman  gave  a  recital  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall.  Percy 
Kahn  was  the  accompanist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Mozart,  Sonata,  B 
flat.  No.  10;  Wleniawskl,  Concerto,  D 
minor;  Handel,  Sonata,  G  major;  Beet- 
hoven, Romance.  G  major;  Coupcrln- 
PresB,  Les  Petlts  Moullns;  Pergolesl, 
Aria;  Tre  Glornl;  Brahms-Joachim, 
Hungarian  Dance,  No.  21;  Sarasate,  In- 
troduction et  Jota.  There  was  a  large 
audience  and  many  stood. 

Mr.  Elman  was  at  his  best.  His  art 
has  broadened  recently.  He  has  gained 
in  depth  and  breadth,  and  he  now  has 
at  his  command  a  still  greater  variety 
of  emotional  expression.  Throughout 
the  recital  his  tone  was  ot  great  beauty 
and  his  technical  proficiency  of  the  ut- 
most brilliance.  He  played  Mozart's 
Sonata  in  the  spirit  ot  the  composer, 
with  crystalline  clearness,  suavity  and 
elegance.  His  performance  of  Wieni- 
awskl's  work  was  poetic  and  spirited,  a 
performance  distinguished  by  the  fervor 
and  virility  characteristic  of  his  play- 
ing Handel's  Sonata  and  the  shorter 
•s  were  played  In  &  masterly 
.  .  ,.ion.  ' 

llepeatedly  recalled,  Mr.  Elman  was 
generous  in  adding  to  the  program. 


1'-> 


RECITAL  BY 
MISS  GOODRICH 

Contralto  Heard  Here  in  Public 
for  First  Time— Creditable 
Performance. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Helen  Goodrich,  contralto,  gave 
a  song  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.     She  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Gutla   Casin/,    "cellist,    and   M.  Prank 
La  Forge,  accompanist.    Miss  Goodrlchi 
sang  these  songs:     Secchi,  Lungl  dal 
liaro  Bene;  Schubert,  An  elne  Quelle, 
Klaerchen's  Lied,  Hark  hark  the  Lark; 
Rachmaninoff,    Wie    mirs    weh  thut; 
Krehl,  Llebe  mich;  Melartin,  O  pater; 
Wekerlin,    Deux    Bergerettes;  Franck, 
,  Lied;  La  Forge,  Love's  Sympathy,  Be- 
fore the  Crucifix  and  To  a  messenger. 
Mr.  Casini  played  Tschalkowsky's  Varl- 
j  ations  on  a  Rococo  Theme,  a  transcrip- 
'  tlon  of  Chopin's  Nocturne  In  E  flat,  I 
I  Plattl,  Airs  Baskyrs.  ' 
I    Miss  Goodrich  gave  her  first  public 
1  recital  in  Boston  and  Mr.  Casini  played 
j  here  for  the  first  time. 
1    Miss  Goodrich,  who  has  studied  here 
and  in  Europe,  has  Ian  agreeable  voice. 
I  She  has  evidently  been  well  taught,  for 
her  voice   Is  smcoUi   ttom   tlie  lowen 
t"  rough    the   upper   tones^  the  singeri 
mains   firmly   a   melodic   line,  and 
ilile  to  color  tone  for  the  purpose  of 
i  icsslon  without  too  apparent  thought 
tonal  producticn.    Her  management 
iireath  was  generally  excellent,  al- 
u^h  in  the  first  group  of  songs  full 
'•-'-■'>  was  not  always  given  to  the  final 
Wmcps.      .She     showed  considerable 
1  as  an  interpreter  and  her  expres- 
n  of  -lentlment  was  genuine,  not  as- 
ncd  for  "ho  occasion.    She  was  espe- 
lly  fortut/ate  in  her  interpretation  of 
song.s  hy  Raclimanlnoff,  Krehl,  Mc. 
tln  and  La  Forge.   All  In  all  her  per- 
'  '  inance  waa  highly  creditable  to  her. 
j    ^tr.   Casini,  a  young  Russlap  about 
''•  years  old,  was  educated  at  Lelpsic,  I 
(leratand,  and  will  play  there  at  a 
vvandhaus  concert  next  season.  He 
>   an  un 'oinmonly   rich,   warm  tone 
i/d     a    well -developed     technic.  He 
I  phrases  with  musical  taste,  and  while 
his  playing  Is  brilliant  it  is  not  apectac- 
I  ular;  while  it  is  emotional,  it  Is  free 
I  from  sentlraentaltsm.    He  should  go  far 
us  a  virtuoso  musician. 
I     There  was  a  very  friendly  audience. 

M^er,  'cellist  and  Mr.  La  Forge  who, 
...     usual,  played  helpful  and  beautiful 
j  accompaniments,  were  applauded  heart- 
ily.    The   singer  and  the  'cellist  re- 
I  sp'^niTpd  to  ihe  recalls. 


The  foreign  opera  singers  wh.  i 

the  season  passionately  declu .  .  i.  i 
Undying  devotion  to  this  country  are 
so  overcome  by  the  thought  of  leaving 
it  that  they  take  the  first  steamer  sail- 
ing for  Europe  after  the  last  fall  of  the 
cOrtain.  To  foreign  singers,  pianists, 
violinists  and  virtuoso  conductors  the 
United  States  is  only  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  on  which  they  can  pick  up  feold 
B.nd  silver.  ,  ^    „  4,. 

The  attention  of  the  Bociety  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Is 
called  to  an  advertisement  that  was 
published  recently  in  the  Exeter,  N.  H., 
News  Letter:  "Wanted— i»  hand-sewed 
workmen." 

"H.  B.  H."  writes:  "My  own  recol- 
lection of  bacon  and  eggs,  or  similar 
combinations  for  breakfast,  dates  back 
to  1868.  it  was  then  a  common  dish  on 
a  Connecticut  farm  where  I  lived." 

George  Augustus  Sala  thought  better 
of  Angus  Bethune  Reach  than  many 
who  remember  the  latter  only  by  Thack- 
eray's delightful  insolence  to  which  we 
referred  yesterday.  Sala  in  his  me- 
moirs speaks  of  him  as  an  author  and 
journalist  "to  whose  brilliant  talents 
not  half  enough  justice  baa  been  done 
by  a  cruelly  forgetful  generation."  He 
was  laborious  and  proliflo,  and  often 
worked  16  hours  a  day.  Sala  describes 
the  routine  of  Reach's  day,  but  says 
nothing  about  the  romance,  "Leonard 
Lindsay,"  the  book  that  pleased  our  cor- 
respondent in  East  Brewster.  Sala  doea 
mention  "Clement  Lorimer:  or,  the 
Book  with  the  Iron  Clasps,"  a  romance, 
"unless  I  am  mistaken,  of  which  Dion 
Boucioault  preserved  a  lively  remem- 
brance when  he  wrote  his  drama  of  the 
'Plying  Scud.'  " 

Obadlah. 

We  enjoyed  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ob^lah 
Williams  of  Brookline  In  defence  of  his 
Christian  name.     Obadlah  is  a  good, 
mouth  filling  word,  preferable  to  Hab- 
bakuk  of  whom  Voltaire  said  that  a 
man  so  named  was  capable  of  anything. 
Mr.  Williams  admits  that  Obadlah  was 
£.  minor  prophet.  True;  was  Mr.  Will- 
iams named  after  the  prophet,  or  after 
Obadlah,  an  officer  of  rank    in  the 
house  ot  Ahab,  who  concealed  a  hundred 
or  more  prophets  In  oaves  and  supplied 
them  with  bread  ah«  water?  According  ! 
to    a    Jewish    tradition    preserved  In 
Bphrem  Syrus,  this  Obadiah  was  the 
same  with  Obadiah,  the  prophet.  We 
have  our  doubts.   Or  Mr.  Williams  per- 
haps was  named  after  Obadiah  the 
t  Merarite  Levlte  in  the  reign  ot  Josiah 
who  was  one  ot  the  overseers  ot  the 
workmen    In   the   restoration    of  the 
Temple. 

He  was  only  a  workman  in  Shaughnessys 

yard 

Till  they  made  him  an  overseer. 

There  were  other  Obadiahs  in  the 
Bible,  among  them  the  father  ot  Ish- 
maiah,  chief  ot  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  in 
David's  reign.  All  of  them  were  likely 
men,  no  doubt,  although  the  prophet 
had  It  in  for  the  Edomltes. 

The  choir  will  now  sing  a  touching 
ballad,  omitting  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  stanzas: 

Said  the  old  Obadlah  to  the  young  Otoadlah, 
I  "I  am  dry.  Obadiah.  I  am  dry."       ^  . 
Bald  the  young  Obadlah  to  the  old  OMalMi, 
"So  am  i,  Obadlah,  »o  am  I.  " 

Long  or  Short? 

A  contributor  to  the  London  Dally 

Chronicle  speaking  about"  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  words  generally  and 
fashionably  mispronounced  says:  "I  dis- 
covered accidentally  that  the  '1'  in  'an- 
,g1na'  (pectoris)  is  really  short."  Where. 
'  did  he  make  this  discovery?  Latin  lexl-l 
cons  give  the  "1"  long,  as  Riddle's  which 
Is  now  at  hand.  Dr.  Murray,  however,] 
Jn  the  New  English  Dictionary  (article,; 
angina  pectoris)  makes  this  statement, 
preferring  the  accentuation  of  the,  first 
syllable  In  "angina,"  although  he  also^ 
gives  the  more  common  pronunciation: 
"The  Latin  was  until  recently  supposed 
to  be  angina  (with  a  long  i).  whence  the 
erroneous  pronunciation  prevalent  in 
English." 

Knowledge,  writes  this  contributor, 
brings  "The  worrying  queS'tlon  whether 
to  use  the  correct  pronunciation  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  pedantic  and  inciden- 
tally rude  to  your  less  learned  com- 
pany, or  the  wrong  one  at  the  risk  of 
being  corrected  by  somebody  who 
knows  also."  A  physician  in  Boston 
told  us  that  he  deliberately  mispro- 
nounced "paresis"  so  that  his  patients 
and  friends  m!ght  not  accuse  him  of 
ignorance  or  putting  on  airs.  No  one 
seems  to  know  how  to  pronounce 
"valet,"  least  of  all  those  who  are  af- 
flicted with  one.  The  contributor  writes: 
"My  favorite  abstention  Is  'succinct.'  1 
never  say  it.  I  have  never  heard  any- 
one say  It.  But  I  know  what  it  means. 
And  1  gird  up  my  loins  and  say 
'short.'  " 


Roe's  Birth-Street. 
As  the  Worlcl  Wags: 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Richardson  stated  in 
The  Herald  last  Saturday  that  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  was  born  In  HoUis  street. 
How  and  when  waa  this  fact  deter- 
I  mined?  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  once  told 
us  that  the  search  for  Poe's  "hlrtb 
street"  had  been  in  vain;  that  it  prob- 
ably was  not  far  from  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre,  where  Poe's  mother  was 
then  playing. 

LUCIEN  B.  HENDERSON. 
Boston,  March  30. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

The  prudent  man  writes  fearlessly 
what  he  does  not  pronounce;  and  often 
describes  delightfully  what  he  has  not 
seen.    Here  is  a  story  from  London: 

A  newspaper  man  took  a  novelist  to  a 
teahouse.  When  they  came  out  the 
novelist  asked  the  name  ot  the  street. 
"Bond  street,"  was  the  answer.  "Dear 
me,"  said  the  novelist,  "I've  never  been 
here  in  my'|llte."  Yet,  some  days  before 
a  serial  stot-y  by  him  contained  this  pas- 
sage: "Bond  street!  Bond  street!  the 
very  name  thrilled  her!  Gay.  giddy  Bond 
street — the  most  famous  shopping  street 
In  the  world!  Alfred,  who  knew  every 
inch  of  the  neighborhood,  wn»  f-r  joyed 
at  the  simple  girl's  dellf;  said 
nothing." 


A  Long  Way  Ahead. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Spanish  chapel  of  the  13th  cen 
tury  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in 
Florence,  Italy,  among  the  frescoes  of 
Ghlrlandajo  (I  think).  Is  a  large  picture 
with  a  temple  into  which  are  hurrying 
persons  of  every  nationality  led  by  an 
eager  Chinaman  with  nls  long  queue' 
falling  behind.  So  many  hundreds  of 
years  ago  did  this  artist  foresee  all  that. 
Is  happening  In  China  today!  L.  j 

TRENTINIAT 
.  THESHUBERT 


First  Performance  in  Boston  of 

"The  Firefly,"  New  Comedy 
m  Opera. 

:  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

JflHUBERT  THEATRE:  First  per- 
1  formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Firefly,"  a  j 
new  comedy  opera,  book  and  lyrics  by 
Ott9  Hauerbach,  music  by  Rudolf 
Friml.  Produced  by  Arthur  Hammer- 
stein.  -  ■•-  ; 

.Sybil  Vand«re  '.  ^'2''*v.  °S- "^JiJ^ 

Suzette...  Ruby  >orton 

Pletro   •   ,  iSammy  Leoi 

Geraldin'e  Vandare  Audrey  Maple 

Jack  Travem  Craig  Campbell 

John  Thurston  Melville  Stewart 

Mrs.  OgleBbr  Vandar». .  .Katherlne  Stewart 

Jenkins  -Mwell 

Herr  Fran.  Wllllaro  Wolff 

Xlna  .Emma  Trentlnl 

Antonio  Colura'bo  Irene  Samsel 

Corr«lll  R-  Odierno 

A  young  girl,  a  street  singer,  attracts 
the  attention  of  Jack  Travers  and  Herr 
Franz  as  they  are  about  to  tak*  a 
yacht  trip  to  Bermuda.  Jack's  be- 
trothed Is  vexed  by  his  interest  In  the 
girl.  Franz,  hearing  Nina  sing  after 
she  is  disguised  as  a  boy,  swears  he 
has  found  a  voice  for  opera.  After  a 
short  stay  in  Bermuda  her  sex  is  re- 
vealed. She  leaves  in  the  care  of  IVanz, 
and  three  years  afterwards,  famous  on 
the  stage,  appears  at  a  party  in  New 
York,  Kings,  makes  herself  known  and 
finally  weds  Jack.  There  Is  a  subordi- 
'  iiate  love  story  with  more  or  less  comic; 
'.  misunderstandings. 

«  The  book  is  above  the  level  ot  mod- 1 
}ern  operetta  libretto.  The  material  is 
.not  new.  but  the  story  Is  clearly  told, 
'there  are  no  long -winded  and  Imperti- 
nent interruptions  and  digressions,  and 
'.  there  Is  a  fair  proportion  of  amusing 
line.". 

Mr.  Friml.  who  wrote  the  music,  first 
;  visited  Hoston  as  a  pianist  with  Mr. 

•  K<ihellk.  The  music  to  "The  KIrifly" 
',1k    oMiinently   luncrul.     Tt   lias  decided 

•  cliHraoter  and  Is  not  merely  ;»  Viennese 
leclio.  There  arc  agreeabi'-  solos,  pi- 
■  nuant  concerted  nvnnher.f  an.;  well  ma4c 

ensembles.  The  one  at  th.j  end  of  the 
I  lii-pt  net,  while  it  !>:  not  too  ambitious  or 
i:uongri"ious,  migi'l  v.ell  be  In  an  opera 
comiquc  of  the  good  old  school. 
Thnnigiiout  the  operetta  there  is 
vliythniif  variety,  find  the  hand  of  an 
exp'Mlenced  musician  is  shown  in  the 
v.riling  for  voices  and  orchestra,  a  mu- 
sician that  has  an  Instinct  for  the 
stage. 

This  music  would  have  been  still  more 
appreciated  if   Mr.   Albert  Pesce.  who 
conducted  an  enlarged  and  capable  or- 
iclicstra.  had  be^n  less  liolsterous  in  his 
iinlerprctatlon  of  the  score. 

There  are  pleasing  singers  in  the  com- 
pany, an  unusual  number  of  them,  in 
fact  und  seldom  in  this  re.spect  is  a 
visiting  operetta  .so  well  performed.  Mr. 
l*inpbcll  lias  improved  in  his  art.  He 
sings  sl<ilfully  and  tastefully.  Miss 
1)e  liosa.  Miss  Maple  and  Mr.  Stewart 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
the  performance.  Mr.  Wolff  's  reappear- 
ance reminded  many  of  the  old  nights 
at  the  Castle  Square  when  Mr.  Savage 
was  lirst  tasting  the  joys  and  e.xperienc- 
iwK  tho  sorrows  of  an  operatic  manager. 

Miss  Trentini  might  be  described  as  a 
cmpound  of  fteel  springs  and  grlnger; 
or  she  might  say  with  the  woman  of 
Pickens:  "Ain't  I  volatile!"  Her  vi- 
vacity is  incessant.  There  is  always 
wonder  at  the  volvimc  of  voice  coming 
eti.sily  and  effectively  from  this  pocket 
edition  of  a  prima  donna. 

There  was  dancing  by  Miss  Norton 
and  Mr.  Lee  and  the  latter  Introduced 
.  Meps, .  niiigs  and  gj  rations  that  must 
•rxrlte  the  envy  of  the  old  who  are  now 
Inboriously  learning  modem  terpslchor- 
tan  devices. 

'  The  chief  comedian.  Mr.  Alwell,  waa 
Uoften  dellghttullv  drv  and  original  In 


h\a  methods.  ^Wiy''*   ,  -  ^^^ 
I     1,  .lulge  In  the  wild  cxtiwwaii.  <  Hi- 

n-ddered  by  some  as  Indlssolutily 
;i:       lated  with  comie  opera. 

The  chorns  is  unusually  effective  and 
the  operetta  is  handsomely  mounted. 
iThe  popular  success  of  the  operetta  was 
indisputable.  Nearly  every  song,  duel. 
•  trio  was  redemanded  and  often  nior*. 
tiian  once,*and  Mr.  Atwell  had  the  large 
audience  laughing  at  his  will- 

At  the  Wednesday  matinee  Miss  Nina 
Morgana  will  take  the  leading  part. 

IFAIRBANKS 
i  AT  COLONIAL 


"Hawthorne  of  U.  S.  A."  Ro- 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— Mr.  Douglas; 
Fairbanks  in  "Hawthorne  of  the  U.  S.j 
A.."  a  romantic  farce  by  James  Barnard 
Fagan    First  performance  In  Boston.  | 

^{'"De^Wl"""""''  :::wa«er  Ho'i^ 

Prlr^'ces?  'l.^a  '  Augu.ta.'.-.-. . Irene  FenwKMd 
Anthony  Hamilton  Haw^hor^nc^  p^.rtank., 

g»ei;2Jar?i"oireiiTr.-v.v.v.vK^r^^ 

Colonel  RaduVskI  ••i-v.''*™"* 

l>rlr«  Vladlmtr   Halberrtadt.^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

M.  Frederick  '^  '  ;^^,?'h?w« 

KaM  sl'larti  ■  .Ruth  Allen 

Hon  T^m«"^U»r<l....J.  K.  Hutohlnwn 
The  garden  of  the  summer  palace 
in  the  capital  of  Bonovlra  is  an  attrac- 
tive spot.  It   overlooki  the  charming 
little  city  of  Oberon  with  Its  enclosing 
hills  and  it  Is  full  of  the  ruinous,  vine- 
covered  remains  of  Roman  monuments. 
There  is  a  great  stone  staircase  leading 
down  into  It  from  the  palace  and  there 
are    pink    blossomed     oleanders  and 
eucalyptus  trees  which  shaBow  its  stone 
seafs  and  its  sun  dial.  Down  the  stone 
staircase    walks    the     Princess  Imaj 
.'Vugusta  and  deposits  a  maidenly  kiss 
on  the  up-turned  face  of  the  garden 
time-piece.   Over  the  stone  wall  at  the 
back    vaulLs    Mr.    Douglas  Fairbanks 
Into  the  mid.st  of  the  most  sentimental 
first  act  we  have  as  yet  been  prl-vlledgedi 
to  see,  and  the  play  is  on.  | 
This  play  steps  back  sorne  15  or  20 
years  In  its  general  style  to  the  happy 
da.vs  of  "The  Prisoner  ot  Zenda"  and 
the  rest  of  the  romantic  comedies  of 
imaginary  kingdoms  In  the  southeast 
corner  of  Europe.    We  have  here  all 
the  fixings— a  King,  a  Princess,  a  con- 
spiring and  villain  JUS  usurper,  a  revo- 
lution   and    an    American  adventurer, 
young,  handsome  and  resourceful,  who, 
of  course,  is  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion and  save  the  day  '  for  King  and 
country.     Fortunately,   Mr.   Fagan  has 
not  taken   the  sentiment  too  seriously 
and  has  treated  the  theme  In  a  broadly 
farcical  manner,  and  while  the  idealiza- 
tion of  American   impertinence  is  not 
new.   It   is   always  amusing,   and  Mr. 
Fairbanks  and  Mr.  Hardy  !*re  very  ca- 
pable purveyors  of  this  brand  of  en- 
tcrtalnineiit.    For  the  rest.  In  his  final 
solution   of  the  problem  of  Mr.  Fair- 
banks i/nd  his  royal  love,  and  in  the 
economic  rather  than  military  character 
of  the  accotnpllshmenta  of  his  hero,  the 
Buthor   has   introduced   new  elements 
Into  the  old  story. 

.\ll   In   all,    Mr.   Fairbanks   and   his  j 
present  vehicle  furnish  a  very  amusing 
entertainment.    The  action  Is  rapid  and, 
diverting,   the  lines  are  funny,  if  not ' 
subtle,  the  setting  for  the  garden  scene 
is  unu.sually  beautiful  and  the  company 
is  In  every  way  eatisfactorj'.    Miss  Fen- 
wlok  makes  a  very  attractive  princess 
and  Mr.  Simpson  is  especially  effective 
in  the  part  of  the  King.    His  charac- 
terization Is  worthy  of  a  more  serious 
background. 

"The  Chocolate  Soldier"  will  he  the 
next  attraction  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  . 
coming  there  on  Monday,  April  14,  with 
the  Whitney  Opera  Company,  which 
will  be  well  remembered  for  Its  strong 
cast  and  elaborate  scenic  production. 

BENNEn  PLAY  AT 
THE  TOY  THEATRE 


k   

"Cupid    and  Commonsense' 


Bennett*  I ' 


TOY  THEATRE— Arnold 
"Cupid  and  Commonsense." 

Eli  Boothroyd  Mr.  Pleh«l| 

Alice  

Bmi\y  

Ralph  Emery  >Jr.  Cburclv 

Willie  Beach  Mr.  Wllliaii 


Mrs.    Voorht»  I 
.Miss  Wethorald 

Cburcllill 
ms 

;Mr8.  Cnpestick              M  Iss  Ton  .■>■ 

Miranda  Finney  Mrs.  (.  ozi-ns 

Edna  Beach  Miss  Mlll'^r 

Bessie  ,  Bond 

■■  Tl'.is  play  in  four  acts  is  chiefly  re-  j 
markable  for  Its  excellence  In  the  mat- 
ter of  characterization.  .A.llce  Boothroyd,  | 
a  modest,  sensible  girl.  Uvea  with  lier 
father,  a  miserly  skinflint,  whose  sole : 
thought  is  the  amassing  of  money,  anS 
her  .sister,  an  engaging  schoolgirl.   A(  23 
Alice  is  surprised  to  hear  from  her  fath- 
er that  s>hc  Is  an  helrests.    The  \nonry 
tie  has  so  carefully  treasni. 


h 


roj. 


1»       •  <  •  '     She  iiiiiNi 

Mt      Of     It.  ll, 

'  >;   he  orders  !■  .   , !■  .  i    f  ■ 

iioni  tlie  Beaches,  their  tenants. 

Beach,  a  shy  and  Irresolute 
,  amurea  her  that  he  and  his  fath- 
totally  without  funds.  EU  Booth- 
s  relentlesa  In  his  demanda.  Willi* 
In  desperation  forges  an  ncccptajsce  to  a 
bill  and  hands  this  to  the  old  man  In 
payment  The  elder  Beach  eomralts  sui- 
cide and  WlUle  confesses  his  crime  to 
Alicr.  who  burns  the  bill.  Tier  father  Is 
tnsensed,  but  she  has  a  refuge,  for  she 
has  been  courted  and  won  by  Ralph 
Emory,  a  practical  business  man  and  a 
milder  edition  of  her  father.  Willie 
Beach  goes  to  Canada  and  returns  six 
years  later  with  an  adoring  and  wealtby 
wife  to  find  Emery  mayor  of  the  town 
and  Alice  enjoying  complacent  pros- 
perity. 

Bluch  of  the  dialogue  Is  clever  and 
some  of  the  best  lines  fall  to  Ell  Booth- 
royd.  Mr.  Bennett  has  not,  however, 
made  particularly  clear  the  fact  that 
Alice  loves  Beach,  which  is  only  hinted 
at  from  time  to  time.  To  all  appear- 
ances she  gloats  o\'er  Emery's  attentions 
and  It  Is  the  sfght  of  the  tremulous 
Wllllo.  pennlbpss  and  prison-haunted 
that  moves  her  to  pity. 

Mr.  Plchel's  Ell  Boothr«3-d  was  a 
striking  figure.  Ho  was  harsh,  cynical, 
a  tyrant  at  home,  a  ruthless  task  mas- 
ter. Mrs.  Voorhis  as  Alice  was  appro- 
priately demure  and  acted  with  sin- 
cerity. Mr.  Churchill  as  Ralph  Emer?- 
gave  an  excellent  impersonation  of  a 
shrewd  and  ambitious  business  man. 
Mr.  Williams  played  Willie  Beaeh  effec- 
tlvel>-.  A  feature  of  the  performance 
was  the  clever  acting  of  Miss  Wetherald 
as  Emily,  the  younger  sister,  and  the 
admirable  work  of  Mr.«.  Cozens  as  Mi- 
randa Finney,  a  servant  In  the  Beach 
family. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  appre- 
clati\e. 


•  M  H  I  I ;.  i  •lyinom 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon,  under  the 
Hrectlon  of  Dr.  Francis  Henry  Wade, 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  social  service 
wprk  of  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church. 
There  was  a  largo  audience,  much  ap- 
plause and  many  flowers  for  those  tak- 
ing part  In  the  plays. 

Miss   Florence   Shirley   played  Mrs. 
Honeyton  with  much  charm,  vivacity 
and  girlish  sincerity.     Dr.  Wade  was 
more   successful  In  hie  Impersonation  i 
of  Perkyn  Middlewlck  than  In  that  of  1 
Mr.    Honeyton,     although    both  were 
heartily  enjoyed  by  the  audience.  Mr. 
Roope  was  impressive  and  dlgnlfled  as 
.Sir  Geoffrey  •  Champneys  and  the  two  ! 
boys  were  acceptably  acted  by  Messrs.  ! 
McCormlck  and  Wade.     Miss  Llndsey  | 
was  a  charming  apparition  as  Violet 
Melrose,  and  Miss  Amory  played  Mary 
Melrose  with  spirit.  ' 

When  a  per»on  was  mentioned,  w*io  satd,  | 
•  I  have  lived  fifty  one  ycara  in  this  world 
t  without  having  had  ten  minutes  of  un- 
easlnres";  he  exclalmod,  "The  ma,n  who 
•ays  so  lies;  he  attempts  to  Impose  on  hu. 
man  credulity." 


'    III    tlie  Oxf..; 
idleness,  1  thiir 
'  ■  '  '  j.uned  In  the  scale  i  f  m.' 

nlficance;  though  1  once  attempted  to 
learn  knotting.  Dempster's  sister  en- 
deavored to  teach  me  It;  but  I  made  no 
progress."  Mrs.  Bere.sford,  who  had 
asked  "Is  this  the  great  Dr.  Johnson?" 
when  she  read  the  name  on  the  way- 
bill, was  knotting  at  the  time  he  made 
this  observation. 

Weather  Notes.  , 

In  April  each  drop  counts  for  a  thou- 
sand. 

Cold  April  gives  bread  and  wine. 
.\  sharp  April  kills  the  pig. 

Till  April's  dead 

Change  not  a  thread. 
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SKATING  BEAR 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


"A  Paradox,  a  Paradox." 

"Ah,  gentlemen,  the  power  of  the 
press!  Stand  anywhere  on  this  earth, 
on  a  peak  of  the  Himalayas  or  on  a 
rice  field  of  Canton,  and  you  hear  the 
rumbling  and  the  roaring  of  the  Lon- 
don Times."  Thus  spoke  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Cook  to  students  in  the  old  chapel 
at  Yale. 

Yesterday  we  were  reminded  of  this 
speech.  The  Herald  published  in  the 
morning  a  letter  from  "Old  Reader" 
asking  for  the  algebraic  paradox  where- 
by "one"  Is  apparently  equal  to  "two." 
Before  nightfall  we  received  eight  ans- 
wers 

space  for  them  all 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Si^piety  writes:  "Is 
not  this  the  algebraic  paradox?  X  equals 
Y;    X   square  equals   X  Y; 


Berwick  Sponge  Cake. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  should  like  to  ask  the  readers  of 
The  Herald  If  they  can  inform  me 
where  Berwick  sponge  cake  originated. 
I  have  heard  that  it  was  first  made  in 
Berwick,  Me.,  and  was  sold  at  the  old 
restaurant  in  the  depot  at  Exeter,  N. 
H.,  many  years  ago.  I  have  also  heard 
that  the  man  who  made  the  cake  at 
that  restaurant  came  from  Berwick,  Me. 

HARRY  V.  LAWRENCE. 

Boston,  March  30. 


There  Is  no  allusion  to  Bei^wick 
sponge  cake  In  that  curious  little  vol- 
ume, "The  Cook  Not  Mad,  or  Rational 
Cookery"  (Watertown,  N.  Y.,  1831).  There 
Is,  however,  a  recipe  for  sponge  cake — 
No.  131:  Ten  eggs,  the  weight  of  them 
in  sugar,  the  whites  of  five  in  flour,  beat 
the  yolk  and  sugar  together,  the  whites  i 
of  the  other  five  eggs  separately;  do  not  I 
add  the  flour  until  ready  to  bake;  add 
essence  of  lemon  and  nutmeg.  , 
Miss  Farmer's  "Boston  Cooking  School ! 
Cook    Book"   discusses    sponge,  cheap 

We  "reerrt"  that" we  ""have  "iiot  ispons^^-  <^rea»"  sponge,  chocolate  sponge 
we  regret   tnat  we  nave  noi  hot  water  sponge,  sponge  drops,  sponge 

fritters,  strawbeiry  sponge,  but  we  fall 
to  find  the  reassuring,  blessed.  Identify- 
ing word  "Berwick." 
X  <iauare  j^'"<=o'"  "Boston  Cook 

minus  Y  square  equals  X_  Y  tnl^s  Y  ^ ^^ae^^^rd^'adl^  "'^-rhf^  etch^ 


One  Feature  of  Excellent  Pro- 
gram at  Popular  Vaude- 
ville House,  ^.f 

The  B.  r.  Keith's  bill  this  week  In- 
cludes several  novelties,  by  no  means 
the  least  of  which  is  the  cinnamon 
brown  bear  that,  unfettered  and  all 
alone,  roller  skates  out  upon  the  stage, 
indulges  in  a  number  of  fancy  steps 
and  finally  brings  up  fitting  down  upon 
a  chair  groaning  and  grumbling  for 
some  .of  the  sugar  that  he  knows  awaits 
him  at  the  completion  of  his  act.  This 
roller  skating  bear — of  course  his  name 
Is  Teddy — is  the  star  in  the  cast  of 
Buckley's  animals.  In  which  a  diverse 
collection  of  agile  monkeys,  ferocious 
chimpanzees  and  active  little  dogs  have 
the  other  parts.  And  the  grand  finale 
is  a  roller  skating  exhibition,  in  which 
not  only  Teddy,  the  beai-.  but  several 
of  the  monkeys  as  well,  participate. 

CUfr  Gordon  is  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this 
week,  and  Gordon  s  appearance  is  al- 
ways good  for  a  laugh,  a  long  one  and 
a  hearty  one.  For  years  Cliff  Gordon 
a.^;  "The  German  Senator"  has  been 
mutilating  and  murdering  the  king's 
English  in  his  off-hand  speeches  railing 
against  the  high  price  of  living,  poli- 
tiolans,  monopolies,  the  evils  of  the 
olden  times  and  the  faults  of  the  pres- 
ent day  suffragettes.  He  touches  in  his 
latest  utterances  upon  the  Turkish  war, 
declaring  It  is  no  wonder  the  Turks 
can't  win,  inasmuch  as  every  Turk  has 
10  wives— enough  to  take  the  fight  out 
of  any  man.  The  Mexican  revolutions, 
and  the  high  cost  of  porterhouse  steaks 
are  other  things  that  cause  Gordon 
coitslderable  worry,  both  in  mind  and 
in  expression. 

Wilbur  Mack  and  Nella  Walker,  in 
'heir  musical  flirtation,  "The  Girl  and 
tiic  Pearl,"  have  been  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
several  times  in  the  same  sketch,  which 
IS  always  so  dalntly  and  attractively 
1"  <  sented  that  it  never  grows  tedious  or 
i  cronies  unwelcome.  W.  H.  Macart  and 
Miss  Ethelynne  Bradford  share  the 
honors  In  "The  Second  Generation." 

One  of  the  hits  of  the  program  is 
Miss  Pauline  Moran,  a  dainty  come- 
dienne; the  DeLasso  troupe  of  aerial 
liar  performers,  the  Four  Tanoas  in  "A 
Dull  Day  in  a  South  African  Hotel," 
the  Van  Dykes  in  "Art  a  la  Carte,"  Tom 
i'enfold  and  Henry  JIarsliall  in  songs 
■' nd  chatter  and  the  talking  movies, 
now  in  their  seventh  week,  make  up 
ilie  rest  of  the  program. 

PLTMOLTH  THBATRE-H.  J.  By- 
ron's  comedy  in  three  acts,  "Our  Boys." 

Pfddles  G.  E.  Massey 

«  >■  Geoffrey  Champneys.  .iWlnfteM  H.  Roope 

Clarissa  Champneys  'Mrs.  G.  W.  Eoope 

PiTkyn   MIddlewick.  .BYancIs  Henrv  Wade 

Charles   Middlewlck  l^«o  Wade  II 

Talbot    Champneys  Wrisht  McCormlck 

J  lolet  Melrose  Miss  Leslie  Lindsey 

Maiy  iMclrose  Miss  Katrine  Amory 

Belinda  Miss  Ethel  Borden 

Preceded  by  S.  Theyre  Smith's  one- 
act  comedy  ",\  Happy  Pair.'' 

Perdtnand  Hmevton   Dr  Wade 

Mr,.  Fr-rdi-,-.-  ■  Hcme7t«B.  .Miss  F  Shirley 


Mr.  Charles  M.  Clay  gives  the  para- 
dox   as    follows:       "12    equals    12.  8 


just  two  minutes   by  the  clock,  and 
baked  In  a  loaf,  it  Is  called  'Berwick 
Plus  4  equals  8  plus  4.  Transposing  8  ia^T^^^^'r^'liawrTn'^  "Berw*ck"7  we 
minus  8  equals  4  mmus  4.  Factoring  2  '  j.        -i    i  . 

(4  nlinus  4)  equals  1  (4  minus  4).   Dlvid-  -T  ]V**-*-  J    I  *j  i  i 

ing  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  4  mi- 
nus 4  we  have  2  equals  1.    The  fallacy  i(Ur,,,f\(.a    Hartfi"    IS  ProdUCed 
lies  In  dividing  by  4  minus  4,  a  zero      IVldUlll»e    Hdl  IC      to    i  i  uuuux-m 
factor,  for  one  zero  is  not  necessarily 
equal  to  another.   For  instance,  3  mul-  i 
tlplied  by  zero  equals  zero  and  7  mul-  j 
tiplied  by  zero  equals  zero.  Obviously  ! 
these  resulting  zeros  are  not  equal  to  , 
each  other." 


in  Boston  for  tlie  First 
Time. 


  I             By  PHILIP  HALE. 

High  Thinking.  The  Irish  Players  at  the  Plymouth' 

(■    W    P."  writes:  "There  are  Innu-  Theatre  performed  last  night  two  com- 

merable  'ways  of  proving  algebraically  ledies  and  a  drama.    "Coats,  '  a  comedy 

that  "one"  Is  equal  to  "two."  or  any  jin  ^ne  act  of  Lady  Gregory,  and  Mau- 

slmilar  absurdity.    They  all  depend  on  irice  Harte."  a  play  in  two  acts,  hy  T. 

the  fallacy  of  using  zero  as  a  factor.  C.   Murray,  were  played  here  for  the 

Any  number  of  times  zero  equals  zero  first  time.    The  bill  also  Included  Lady 

and  no  more.   Perhaps  the  following  ex-  Gregory's  ever  amusing  comedy  The 

ample  Is  as  simple  as  any.    X  minus  X  (w-orkhouse  Ward."    The  cast  of  Mau- 

equals  zero.   5  (X  minus  X)  equals  8  (X  rice  Harte"  was  as  follows: 

minus  X);  dividing  each  member  of  the   mm.  O'Connor  ....Eileen  0'Doliert.T 

equation  by  X  minus  X,  fivt^  equals  8.   BUen  Harte  •  t^I'^^J 

The  tyro  In  algebra  when  seeking  to  ^X^^'^^.^n Sydney  J  ^Crg^ 

solve  any  new  or  original  problem  needs  j^l^Jjlfei'^Harte      .V.V.:V.::::    .ArttuV  .Cfalr 

always  to  be  careful  not  to  use  'zero  in    Qwen  Harte  J-  A.  O'Ronrke 

soma  concealed  form  as  a  factor.    Oth-   Peter  Mangan  U.  VVrl?ht 


I  some  concealed  form  as 
erwise  he  may  unconsciously  be  led  Into 
anv  absurd  conclusion. 

We  thank  "Cantab,"  "W.  B.  A.,"  "M. 
A.  L.  L.,"   "Presbiterlo"  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lawrence  for  their  Interesting  ex- 
planations of  this  paradox.  Unfortun- 
I  ately  their  demonstrations  are  not  eas- 
'  lly  reproduced  with  clearness  and  fidel- 
ity In  a  daily  newspaper.   "Cantab"  and 
i  Mr,  Lawrence  refer  to  the  fallacies  ex- 
i  posed  in  Ball's  Mathematical  Recrea- 
I  tions.   Mr.  Lawrence  adds:  "Ball's  chap- 
ter  on  geometric  fallacies,  by  the  way, 
is  bewilderingly  Interesting.    In  fact  I 
I  went    through    the    entire    book  with 
I  pleasure,  largely  like  that  of  Jo  Gar- 
gery  In  his  readings,   who  exclaimed 
with  delight  whenever  he  encountered 
a  'J'  or  an  'O.'  " 


Against  Boredom. 

Some  time  ago  an  English  peer  an- 
nounced at  a  public  meeting  that  he 
knitted  his  own  socks.    It  is  now  said      _  . 

that  needlework  for  men  Is  a  fashionable  to  attend  the  ceremony.    The  brother 

will    be    married  by 


Peter  Mangan 

"Maurice  Harte"  Is  a  grim,  cruel 
drama,  cruel  In  Its  pitiless  fidelity  to 
nature.  The  Hartes  are  in  debt,  for  they 
have  sacrificed  everything  to  prepare 
their  son  Maurice  for  the  priesthood. 
They  cheerfully  accept  the  burden.  As 
sooii  as  Maurice  Is  ordained,  their  oth- 
er son  Owen  will  marry  a  girl  who  will 
bring  money  and  land  with  her.  The  par- 
ents are  proud  and  hopeful,  but  Maurice 
tens  them  that  he  cannot  go  back  to 
the  college.  He  has  no  vocation.  For 
him  to  perform  the  sacred  offices  would 
be  sacrilege.  Good  Father  Mangan 
reasons  with  him  in  vain.  The  parents 
plead  and  when  he  learns  of  their  sac- 
rifice and  sees  his  mother's  grief  he 
consents  t •  return. 

Several  months  pass  and  good  news 
comes  to  the  household.  They  hear 
that  Maurice  has  taken  all  the  honors 
at  the  college.  He  Is  to  be  ordained, 
and  Joyous  are  the  preparations.  The 
father  has  his  new  shirt  and  overcoat 


recreation  in  London  and  a  club  for 
male    "tatters"    has    been  established. 
Many  prefer  tatting  to'  the  game  of  soli- 
taire.   It  occupies  them  and  rests  the  I 
brain. 

One  of  Gilbert  s  operettas,  "The  Prln- 
[cess  Toto,"  was  not  appreciated  In  this 
I  countrv,  nor  was  the  fault  in  the  music 

of  Frederick  Clay.  In  the  first  act  a 
I  prince  and  his  attendants  enter  to  be 
'guests  at  a  royal  wedding.  The  prince 
I  as  played  by  Dolly  Wren  was  tatting 

when    he   entered   and   he  exclaimed: 


,  ..s,*«  ....-^ —     ,   '  llllltU.     .  „ 

Thi«ee  days  late !  And  I  have  not  nn-  |  {qUows  him.  The  mother  shrieks  and 
ished  my  wedding  present."    (We  quote  I  i  ^^^^^      ^j^^  jjo^j. 


Maurice.  The 
mother  already  sees  her  boy  a  bishop, 
in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  Father 
Jlangan  enters  and  hints  at  the  young 
man's  break-down.  The  parents  fear 
that  he  is  dead.  No,  the  indisposition 
is  only  temporary.  The  priest  does  not 
dare  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Maurice 
is  brought  home  by  two  college  com- 
lianions.  There  is  now  an  end  to  the 
liorrlble  suspense.  The  face,  the  walk, 
the  vacant  stare,  the  mumbling,  the 
clinging  to  a  book,  all  reveal  the  lost 
mind.    The  boy  goes  out  and  the  father 


\nd  with  thf^  mother's' 
■  i  >  !i(j|)e  was  sometimes  mingled 
.1  i  ifpi)  />r'a  pride,  a  pride  roinpounded 
of  .selllviin«8s  and  vanity:  a  pride  arising 
I  from  the  thought  that  her  son  would  bo 
the  talk  of  the  village,  the  wonder  of 
the  oonsregatlon. 

This  tragedy  with  Ironical  rather  than 
relieving  episodes— fond,  foolish  talk  of 
the  women,  the  sight  of  the  father 
glorj'lng  In  his  fine  clothes— was  admir- 
ably played.  Miss  AUgood  displayed  an 
emotional  quality  that  was  the  more  i 
poignant  becau.<;"e  It  never  was  extrava- 
gant. Seldom  do  we  see  on  the  stage  1 
such  authority  artistically  exercised.  The 
naturalness  of  the  lighter  scenes,  the  slR- 
niflcant  emphasis  given  to  the  lines,  the 
facial  play,  the  pa.sslonate  entreaties,  the 
despair  and  woe,  were  alike  irresistible. 
Mr.  O'Donovan's  Maurice  revealed  a 
soul  In  sore  dLstress;  Mr.  Sinclair's  Im- 
personation of  the  father  was  charac- 
terized by  simplicity  and  a  fine  reserve. 
The  kind-hearted  old  priest,  the  gos- 
siping Mrs.  O'Connor,  the  simple  Owen 
were  played  to  the  life. 

And  In  this  tragedy,  as  In  the  other 
dramas  of  their  repertoire,  the  Irish 
Players  showed  the  naturalness  that  U 
the  triumph  of  art,  refreshing  uncon- 
sciousness of  an  audience,  beauty  of 
voK":e  and  of  diction. 

"Coats"  is  an  entertaining  triflle.  Two 
editors  In  a  little  town  dine  together  and 
lament  their  lack  of  copy.  Feeling  a 
di  aught  they  put  on  thler  overcoats  but 
each  one  dons  the  coat  of  the  other.  It 
occurs  to  them  that  obitiiarj'  articles  ol' 
the  one  and  the  other  would  fill  th-; 
space  and  be  a  graceful  compliment. 
Each  one  reads  in  turn  the  article  pre- 
pared by  the  other,  and  as  neither  one 
Is  satisfied,  there  are  wi'd  and  whirring 
words.  An  apple  pie  is  brought  In  and 
the  two  are  reconciled.  The  comedy 
was  capitally  acted  by  Messrs,  Sinclair 
(Mr.  Hazel),  Mr.  O'Donovan  (Mr.  Nin- 
eog)  and  Mr.  O'Rourke  (a  waiter). 
Messrs.  Sinclair  and  O'Donovan  and 
Miss  O'Doherty  were  most  amusing  In 
"The  Workhou.se  Ward." 

This  evening  "Mixed  Marriage"  and 
"Galway  Races." 


And  something  more  they  add,  that  bard 
students  are  commonly  troubled  with  gouts, 
catarrhs,  rheums,  cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  bad 
e.ves,  stone  and  colic,  crudities,  nppllatlons, 
vertigo,  winds,  consumptions,  and  all  such 
diseases  as  come  by  overmuch  sitting;  they 
are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill-colored,  spend 
their  fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and  maDy 
times  their  lives,  and  all  through  Immoderate 
pains,  and  extraordinary  studies. 

Acute  Algebraists. 

We  thank  Mr.  Robert  Sprague  Hall.  .Mr. 
William  E.  Field,  Mr.  Andrew  Velebrl, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Chauncey  Smith,  Mr.  A.  Don- 
ald Douglas,  Mr.  Woodbrldge  Longer- 
beam,  Mr.  .lohn  M.  Meserve,  Messrs. 
lOne-Equals-Two,  N.  L.  V.,  J.  B.  B.,  F. 
W.  S.,  J.  M.  M.,  Dartmouth,  1»03:  also 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Davenport,  Miss  Kath- 
arine J.  Lane,  Mr.  George  A.  Coleman, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Fisher  of  Plalnville,  Ct.;  Mr. 
Lothar  E.  Weber,  Mr.  P.  G.  Perrln  of 
Sanbornton,  N.  H.;  Mr.  John  M.  Me- 
serve of  Hudson,  "Chronoplane"  of 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  for  their 
explanations  of  the  algebraic  paradox 
by  which  "one"  is  proved  equal  to 
"two."  Mr.  Longerbeam  writes:  "At 
the  risk  of  being  one  among  very  many 
I  submit  the  following: 

"Assuming  X  equals  1,  then  X  square 
equals  1;  subtracting  1  from  each  side 
X  square  minus  one  equals  X  minus  one. 
Factoring  (X  plus  1)  (X  minus  1)  equals 
(X  minus  1).  Dividing  by  (X  minus  1) 
(X  plus  1)  equals  1.  That  !s,  1  plus  1 
equals  1  or  2  equals  1.  Q.  E.  D." 

"Dartmouth,  1903."  writes:  "As  a 
member  of  the  'famous  third  division  In 
freshman  mathematics  at  Dartmouth 
College  13  years  ago  under  our  own  Tute 
Worthen  such  proofs  as  these  are  easy: 
X  equals  5.  X  square  equals  5  X.  X 
square  minus  25  equals  5  X— 25.  (X  plus 
5)  (X  minus  5)  equals  5  (X — 6).  X+5 
equals  5.  Ten  equals  five.  Two  equals 
one.  In  this  example  X  equals  the  rea- 
son why  Harvard  dropped  us  from  Its 
football  schedule." 

"J.  M.  M."  puts  it  this  way:  "Let  X 
equal  1  and  Y  equal  X.  then  Y  square 
equals  XY,  and  X  square  minus  Y 
square  equals  X  squars  minus  X  Y.  Fac- 
toring-. (X  plus  Y)  (X  minus  Y)  equals  X 
(X  minus  Y).  Taking  out  X  minus  Y 
from  both  sides  X  plus  Y  equals  X,  or 
two  equals  one. 

The  other  explanations  are  similar  to 
those  published  yesterday  and  this  morn- 
ing or  are  ingenious  variations.  The  fal- 
lacy remains  the  same:  using  zei^  as  a 
factor. 

Boston  and  neighboring  towns  may 
well  be  proud  of  their  accomplished  al- 
Bebraists.  Did  not  old  Wood,  in  his  an- 
nals of  Oxford  commend  a  man  as  fol- 
lows: "He  had  the  character  among  the 
Vertuosi  of  a  very  good  Algebrest"? 


from  memory.)  By  the  way,  a  London 
Journalist  says  that  the  word  "tat" 
comes  from  the  French  "tater."  to  touch. 
Dr.  Murray  and  his  men  declare  that  the 
origin  is  unknown.  Tatting  shuttles  were 
used  probably  before  1820,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Clara  Morris — see  her  "Life  on 
ths  Stage" — the  tatting  craze  swept  over 
the  Ignited  States  about  186:'.. 

Was  "knotting,"  tlie  knitting  of  knots 
for  fancy  work,  similar  to  tatting?  Dr. 
Johnson  In  the  year  of  his  death  said  to 


Did  Maurice  lose  his  mind  from  over- 
study  or  was  ho  a  victim  of  parental 
pride  and  selfishness,  the  victim  of  his 
conscience?  The  .story  might  have  been 
told  of  the  New  England  of  former 
years.  Parents,  planning  for  the  best, 
slaving  to  benefit  theJr  son,  have  forced 
him  by  entreaties  and  solemn  appeals, 
to  study  for  the  ministry,  a  calling  for 
which  he  knew  In  his  heart  ho  was  un- 
fitted. The  mother  wished  to  conse- 
crate her  son  to  the  Lord.  He,  not  nat- 
urally rebellious,  was  unwilling  to  be  a 


A  Shavian  Use. 

i  As  the  World  Wags :  • 
I  You  ask  some  questions  about  the 
word,  "shandysaff."  If  you  will  turn  to 
I  page  126  of  Bernard  Shaw's  volume  of 
plays  which  contains  "Getting  Mar- 
ried," etc.,  you  will  see  that  he  uses 
the  word  to  describe  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  compounded  by 
Kllzabeth.  JOHN  SNYDER. 

Nantucket,   March  31. 


A  Forgotten  Composer. 

It  is  said  that  J.  r.  Morgan  found 
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,l.l.  ;isure  in  th*  •  of  Henry 

!      ilson.    To  th'  -ration  of 

I'Mvanlsts  and  <    ,  .  n  .Mji„ri.,  the  name' 

I  Wilson  Is  urknuwn,  j'ct  he  was  a  mu- 

II  i,in  of  a  rare  melodic  gift,  of  line: 
I  .  IP,  and  his  choir  In  a  church  of  Hart- 

)        Ct.,  waa  famous  even  beyond  the, 
1    nnrtarles  of  that  state.  He  was  occa- 
Kiii- :,lh-  S  I        '  t  A  In  expression,  butat^ 
]i    ,  (i,  his  only  American! 

,     -!  In  ,  .  il  music  was  Dudley 

!  ■i  k,  also  oi  ilartford.  Buck  had  f tud- ' 
i  :  f^eriouflly  in  Germany  And  had  the 
i,-.(-at3r  technic.    His  melodic  vein  was 

I  not  naturally  so  rich  as  that  o.°  Wilson's,  i 
nor  did  he  have  the  imagination  ot  Wil- 

j  son.  Some  of  the  latter's  chants  are  Ilt-j 

'  tie  masterpieces  of  devotional  expression.  1 
Here,   as  In   other  ways,   Mr.  Morgan  | 

!  showed  artistic  appreciation. 


aiiil  111'  ti\  c.  Jiaughau' 
queer  compound  of  conventional  melody 
—we  refer  to  the  middle  section— and  a; 
pretentiously  grandiose  beginnlnc  and 
ending.  Aimins  at  cosmic  Bolemnlty. 
these  measures  are  stumbling  »ndl 
chaotic.  A  feature  of  the  concert  was  I 
the  deliclously  simple  duet,  "L'ange! 
Gardlen"  of  Cesar  Franck,  which  wa»i 
repeated.  | 
Mi.ss  Bullard.  whose  singing  is  known  < 
to  many  In  this  city,  has  a  fine  voice.  I 
She  has  accomplished  much  in  matters 
of  technic,  although  her  control  of 
breath  is  not  yet  perfect  and  her  attack 
of  upper  tones  is  at  times  metallic.  A3 
an  Interpreter  she  has  still  much  to 
Jearn,  for  her  range  of  expression  Is 
•mall.  She  should  also  look  to  her  dic- 
tion. Her  enunciation  yesterday  was 
often  indistinct. 
The  singers  were  "heartily  applauded. 


.=ion!^*''u  ^      shown  by  the  natnral  growth  amoBiryr 
*   i«  aj  i(g        g^.h  hideous  names — Hlgginbo; 
""'y'  tbra,  Stlgglns,  Bugg!    In  Ionia  and  At 
tlca  they  were  luckier  in  this  reaper  i 
than  'the  best  race  In  the  world';  by  the 
Illssus  there  was  no  Wragg,  poor  thing!" 

There  Is  a  curious  dissertation  about 
names  In  Southey's  "Doctor"  and  a  still 
more  curious  one  In  "Pensees  Diverges 
ficrites  a  un  Docteur  de  Sorbonne  a 
I'Ocaslon  de  la  Comte  (1680)"  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Bayle.  who  there  treats 
of  a  fatality  in  certain  names,  of  pagan  j 
superstition  concerning  names,  and  In 
what  cases  one  name  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  another.  i 


Tli> 


t  I^aH  two 


i.or.l"  thai 
I  '  ■  i  n .    '  i 


j         Mme.  Franklin-Salisbury. 

'    Many  will  hear  with  regret    of  the 

•  death  of  Mme.  Gertrude  Franklin-Salls-  j 

:  bury.  Many  remember  the  beauty  of  | 
her  voice,  her  technical  skill,  and  the  i 

j  purity  of  her  style  when  she  was  a  bril- 
liant figure  on  the  concert  stage.    Her  | 
talents  were  fully  appreciated  In  other  i 
cities.    For  many  years  she  has  been  ; 

1  known  as  an  admirable  teacher.  A  mis-  ' 
tress  of  her  profession,  she  was  inde- 
fatigable in  training  and  advancing  her 
pupils.  Her  ideals  were  high  and  she 
had  no  patience  with  pretentious  medi- 
ocrity or  ignorance.  Many  will  mourn 
her  as  a  friend,  for  she  was  sympa- 
thetic, loyal,  beneficent.  Always  ready 
to  help  the  worthy,  the  unfortunate,  the 
Htrugglers,  she  was  generous  often  at 

I  'he  expense  of  her  health  and  time. 

j  Her  good  deeds  were  not  noised  abroad; 

I  they  were  known  only  to  those  "whom 
she  had  befriended. 


"Al  Aaraaf." 

W  e  all  read  of  a  book  collector  finding 
a  first  edition  copy  of  Foe's  "Al  Aaraaf" 
used  as  any  board  for  holding  In  place 
an  article  of  furniture  In  a  house  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  but  how  many  know 
the  significance  of  the  title?  According 
to  Foe's  note— the  notes  to  "Al  Aaraaf" 
were  taken  from  Moore's  "Lalla  Rookh," 
Chateaubriand's  "Itineralre"  and  other 
books — the  star  was  discovered  b.v 
Tycho  Brahe.  It  was  more  brilliant  for 
a  few  days  than  Jupiter.  Then  It  dls- 
arpeared.  .4.nd  how  many  have  read  "Al 
Aaraaf,"  the  first  edition  of  which  (Bal- 
timore, 1829,  71  pp.)  has  brought  $2700  at 
Huctlon?  The  poem  was  described  by 
Stedman  as  a  "Not  unmelodlous  but 
Inchoate  attempt  lo  create  a  love  legend 
'  In  verse."  The  poet-crltlc  spoke  of  "Its 
■  irlous  leai:^^  from  the  peaks  of  Milton 
the  musky  vales  of  Moore,"  and 
ii.'Kcribed  the  Invocation  to  Ligela  as 
"The  wraith  of  beauty." 

Llgfla!  Ligela! 

.My  beautiful  ono! 
Whoao  harshpi^t  Idea 
Win  to  molotiy  run. 
John  Phoenix  In  1855  parodied  the  lines 
to  Ligela: 


Hlfchfllvr!  Highflier! 

Mj  long-legged  one ! 
Whose  mildest  idea 

Is  to  kick  up  and  run. 
Oh.  U  It  thy  will 

liiv  -ivlteh-tall  to  tota; 
<l;    (       r  Tl'-lously  still 
1       nn  old  Borrel  horae  (pron.  "hoas") 
■  ;it  on  tbee 
him,  to  rear  (pron.  "rare") 
>iigh  aprung  in  the  feoee, 
Wiiu  thy  heela  In  the  air? 


RECITAL  BY 
MISS  BULLARD 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

-Miss  Edith  Bullard,  assisted  by  Miss 
Anna  Wer  Wood,  cpntralto,  and  Ml§a 
JeBsle  Davis,  accompanist,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday   afternoon   In   Stelnert  Hall. 
There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size.  Miss 
BuUard's  program  was  as  follows :  Hue, 
A  des  Olseaux:  Wldor,  Contemplation ;  ^ 
Duparc.  Chanson  Trlste  ;  G.  Faure,  Notre 
Amour:    C.    Baughan,    Eternltle;  Cyril 
Scott,   Lullaby;    Carpenter,   When  the 
MUty  Shadows  Glide,  Daneons  la  Glgue ; 
H.    Wolf,    Zur    Rutz,    Strempelchen ;  i 
Brahms.  Vergebllches  Htaendchen,  Nach- 1 
1 1  sail,  Der  Schmied.    Miss  Bullard  and 
nsa    Wood    sang  these  duets:  Foote, 
ng  from  the  Persian;  Chausson,  R«- 
il;    Franck,     L'Angc  ,  gardlen,  Les 
Diinses  de  Lorniont. 

There  were  unfamiliar  and  interesting 
-■^.ngs  on  the  program.    It  Is  always  a 
■a.>*ure  to  hear  on«  of  Duparc's  songs, 
tlici-c  was  curiosity  concerning  those 
t  and  Carpenter.    Scott's  "Lul- 
for  an  Imaginary  mother  and 
J.   !  Ijaby.    That  la  to  say,  the  t<ul- 
laby  la  an   "art  song."     No  practical 
mother  couM  or  would  sing  it,  and  no 
ordinary  baby  woild  be  lulled  to  sleep: 
!l  would  lie  awake  wondering  whither 
I  the  melodic  line  was  going.  Neverllie- 
lr=:s  ;i  o  LuUa-ljy  has  "distinction"  and 
-  ally    conceived.     There   is  a 

Miai;    !  incongruity  between  the  purely 
1  melmU.  tlioiight  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  which 
in  these  songa  Is  commonplace  and  oh- 
I  vinun    ;inrl  tlie  ai'companying  harmonic 


There  was  a  painful  lull  in  the  con-  : 
versation.    At   last   one   of    the   men  ; 
asked:    "Have  you  had  any  buckwheat  I 
cakes  this  winter?"    All  sat  up.  Theli- 
eyes     glistened;     their    tongues    were  | 
loosed.   "If  I  could  only  have  the  black 
sticky  molasses  of  the  60's!"  said  one. 
"It  is  not  easy  to  get  good  buckwheat 
any  more.   In  Ohio  new  tangled  meth- 
ods   have    ruined    the    quality   of  the 
flour,"   said  another.   A  third  thought 
of  Walt  Whitman's  "Come  up  from  the 
fields,  father,"  containing  these  lines: 
l>o,  't  Is  autumn: 

Lo,  when'  ttif  treea,  deeper  green,  yellower 

and  redder. 

Cool  anil  sweeten  Ohio's  Tillages,  with  leavea 
fluttering  In  the  moderate  wind: 

Whpre  apples  ripe  In  the  orchards  bang,  and 
groix'S  on  the  trellls'd  vlnea; 

(Smell  .vofi  the  smell  of  the  grapes  on  the 
vines? 

Smell  you  the  buckwheat,  where  the  beeSi 
were  lately  buzzing'?) 
"No,"  said  the  man  from  Ohio,  "the 
only  buckwheat  fit  to  eat  is  now  In  cen- 
tral New  York."  The  fourth  broke  hlsl 
silence:  "The  doctor  won't  let  me  eat 
buckwheat  cakes."  A  tear  trickled  down! 
his  cheek,  and  there  was  again  silence  [ 
as  though  the  angel  of  death  was  slt-j 
ting  on  the  floor  below,  waiting  pa- 
tiently In  the  stranger's  room  for  his 
host. 


Positively  the  Last.  i 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  regards  your  little  talk  on  "Pror- 
Ing  2  equals  1"  and  "High  Thinking," 
allow  me  to  submit  the  following  proof, 
which  I  believe  Is  different  from  any 
so  far  published.  Kindly  note  that  zero 
does  not  enter  Into  the  proof,  therefore 
disqualifying  "C.  W.  P.'s"  statement  In 
today's  Herald. 

Let  X  equal  2  and  T  equal  2.  There- 
fore X  square  minus  X  T  will  equal  X 
square  minus  Y  square.  - 

Factor:  X  (x  minus  y)  equals  (x  minus 
y)  (x  plus  y). 

Cancel:   X  equals  X  plus  Y. 

Substitute:  2  equals  2  plus  2. 

Divide  by  2:  1  equals  2.   Q.  E.  D. 

Boston,  April  2.    JOHN  S.  ABBOTT. 


Happy  Islanders. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The  following  extract  frona  "Letters 

j  From  an  American  Farmer."  first  pub- 

I  llshed  In  1783.  serves  to  show  that  the 
Nantuckers  had  their  own  opinions  In 
regard  to  Innovations  even  at  that  time. 
"A  few  years  ago  two  single-horsp 
chairs  were  Imported  from  Boston,  to 
the  great  offence  of  these  prudent  clt- 

I  izens;  nothing  appeared  to  them  more 
culpable  than  the  use  of  such  gaud: 

1  painted  vehicles.  In  contempt  of  th" 
more  useful  and  more  simple  single- 
horse  carts  of  their  fathers.  This  piece 
of  extravagant  and  unknown  luxury 
almost  caused  a  schism,  and  set  every 
tongue  a-going;  some  predicted  ths  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  those  families  that 
had  Imported  them;  others  feared  the 
danger  of  example;  never  since  the 
foundation  of  the  town  had  there  hap- 
pened anything  which  so  alarmed  this 
primitive  community.  One  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  these  profane  chairs,  filled 
with  repentance,  wisely  sent  It  back  to 
the  continent;  the  other,  more  obstinate 
and  perverse.  In  defiance  to  all  remon- 
strances, persisted  In  the  use  of  his 
chair  until  by  degrees  they  .became 
more  reconciled  to  It;  though  I  observed 
that  the  wealthiest  and  most  respect- 
able people  still  go  to  meeting  or  to 
their  farms  In  a  single-horse  cart  with 
a  decent  awning  fixed  over  It;  Indeed. 
If  you  consider  their  sandy  soil  and  the 
badness  of  their  roads,  these  appear  to 
be  the  best  contrived  vehicles  for  this 
Island."  With  such  a  record  la  there 
any  wonder  that  they  object  to  auto- 
mobiles? S. 

Chadwick's  "Aphrodite"  Played 
for  the  First  Time  in  j 
Boston. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  20th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Jluck., 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  .Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 


In  a  Dream. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  Interesting  remarks  about  Angina 
call  to  my  mind  a  very  full  discussion  of 
its  pronunciation  and  the  origin  of  a 
doubt,  never  settled,  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  the  "1"  In  Us  penultimate 
syllable,  which  discussion  began  In  a 
wonderful  dream  of  the  late  B.  W.  Ben- 
son, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  will 
be  found  In  his  life  by  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

ROBERT  SPRAGUE  HALL. 

Boston,  April  2. 


Our  Old  Friend. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  the  name  Obadlah.    Not  at- 
tempting to  augment  your  learned  dis- 
sertation, I  am  sure  you  will  recollect 
reading  what  Laurence  Sterne  had  to 
say  about  the  whimsical  Shandy  family. 
Beside  such  old-time  friends  as  Uncle 
Toby  and  Corporal  Trim,  he  mentions 
Obadlah,  the  servant  In  the  house,  who 
was  sent  at  a  critical  time  In  the  his-  I 
tory  of  the  Shandy  family  to  fetch  Dr.  i 
Slop,  the  famous  London  obstetrician — , 
and  while  taking  care  of  Dr.  Slop's  bag 
of  Instruments  was  careful  to  tie  the 
string  of  same  In  sundry  and  Gordlan 
knots.  I  While  Dr.  Slop  was  busily  .en- 
gaged untying  these  knots  and  incident- 
ally cut  his  thumb.  Dame  Nature,  as- 
sisted by  a  midwife,  helped  Mrs.  Shandy 
to  give  birth  to  a  son.    It  was  at  the 
baptism  of  this  son  that  Mr.  Shandy 
and  Uncle  Toby  discussed  the  question 
of  the  proper  naming  of  children,  and 
Mr.    Shandy   maintained   that   a  child 
with  a  fine  name  generally  lived  up  to  It. : 
but  nothing  heroic  cot/ld  be  expected 
from    anyone,    for    Instance,  named 
Snooks  or  Nobbs,  while  burdened  with 
euch  a  stupid  patronymic.    But  Obadlah 
I  Is  a  great  name  and  you  have  correctly 
i  quoted  biblical  authority  to  substantiate 
i  your  position. 

Imagine  a  beauteous  and  elfllke  maid- 
en yclept  Blaine  Beresford  marrying  a 
I, man  bv  the  name  of  Scrogglns.    It  Is 
Inharmonious    and    Inharmony    means  I 

unhapplness.   .  ^, 

LEWELLEN  GOODMAN. 

Boston,  April  2. 

Baptismal  Sport. 

Mr.  Goodman's  last  paragraph  reminds 
us  of  a  passage  In  Matthew  Arnold  » 
"Function  of  Criticism."  Jf 
we  are  to  talk  of  Ideal  perfection,  of  the 
best  m  the  whole  world,'  has  any  one  • 
fleeted  what  a  touch  of  grossness  In  our 
race  what  an  original  shortcoming  m 
the  more  delicate  Mpirltual  perceptions, 


Symph'.uii-  Fantasie.  ".4pihrodlt».". . . Cbadwi.-k 

.Serenadn  N".  3.  D  minor  Volkmnnn, 

Symphony  No  2.  ".\oUr,"  Bloi«ky-Kar»al«off| 

OFrerture  to  "Olieron"  WeK-r, 

Mr.  Chadwick's  Fantasle,  completed 
in  the  sui;nmer  of  1911,  was  produced  at| 
a  concert  of  the  Litchfield  County  Cho- 
ral Union,  Norfolk.  Ct.,  on  June  4, 
1912.  The  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra 
played  it  in  Chicago  last  December. 
The  first  performance  In  Boston  was 
yestei-day. 

The  Idea  of  the  Fantasle  was  sug- 
gested by  the  bust  of  Aphrodite  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  Mr.  Chad- 
wlck  had  In  mind  a  llttls  poem  from 
the  Greek  Anthology.  As  the  statue  of 
Aphrodite  was  often  placed  on  or  near 
the  seashore.  Mr.  (,!hadwlck  has  en- 
deavored to  suggest  in  music  "the  po- 
etic and  tragic  scenes  that  may  have 
passed  before  the  sightless  eyes  of  such 
a  goddess."  He  has  not  Indicated  the 
nature  of  the  scenes  thus  portrayed  by 
giving  each  a  title.  There  Is  a  short 
Introduction,  an  apostrophe  to  the  god- 
dess; the  scenes  are  connected  by  a 
motive  developed  throughout  In  various 
ways;  and  at  the  end  there  Is  a  return 
to  the  Introductory  musical  thought. 

Thus  there  is  something  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  hearer  who  can  listen 
to  the  music  without  disturbing 
thoughts  of  comparison  between  sounds 
and  printed  text.  He  is  not  obliged  to 
determine  whether  the  music  of  this  or 
that  .scene  Justifies  Its  title.  This  Is  true 
program  music;  It  Is  also  panorama 
musir.  with  the  panorama  Imagined  by 
the  .spectator,  who  Is  for  the  time  only  a 
hearer.  He  Is  left  to  determine  whether 
this  scene  Is  a.  storm  or  a  naval  battle; 
he  may  fancy  the  sight  of  many-oared 
galleys  sweeping  by  majestically;  lovers 
Interchanging  vows  or  children  dancing 
upon  the  beach.  The  panorama  of  sky 
and  sea  and  shore  is  rich  and  varied 
according  to  the  Imaginative  faculty  of 
the  hearer,  which  Is  enlarged  and  quick- 
ened by  the  music. 

Five  years  ago  in-  T>ondon  an  "Illumi- 
nated" symphony,  poem  by  Herbert 
Trench  and  music  by  Joseph  Hol- 
brooke, was  performed.  The  poem, 
Holbrooke  was  perfoi  med.  The  poem, 
"Apollo  and  the  .Seaman,"  was  recited, 
while  "pictorial  expressions"  were 
thrown  on  a  screen  by  an  electric  light 
and  the  music  was  played.  Is  It  too  fan- 
ciful to  think  of  a  performance  of  Mr. 
Chadwick's  Fantasle  In  a  darkened  hall 
and  the  bust  of  Aphrodite  serenely 
beautiful  upon  a  screen?  The  most  fas- 
'  tidlou.s  composer  may  yet  welcome  the 
I  opportunity  of  writing  program  music 
for  motion  pictures. 

Even    in    the    most   rigidly  ab-solute 
music  a  program,  a  story,  may  lurk. 


tion."  'I  ir  :.f:ii  tills  KaiilasSe  tnsj  ,  l>"ar- 
ly  picture  certain  scenes  to  Mr.  Chad- 
wlck,  they  that  have  only  a  faint  i-lew 
may  enjoy  the  music  as  absolute.  They 
may  say,  here  Is  a  storm,  here  Is  a 
battle,  this  is  love  fhuslo  and  this  Is  a 
dance.  They  are  not  so  Intent  on  vis- 
ualization that  they  forget  the  music 
Itself.  » 

And  without  consideration  of  Its  fit- 
ness to  this  or  that  scene  Imagined  by 
tho  i-omposer,  this  music  gave  genuine 
pleasure  to  the  audience  yestefday,  as 
was  shown  by  the  spontaneous,  hearty 
and  prolonged  applause  that  greeted 
the  composer  and  compelled  him  to 
acknowledge  again  and  again  the 
warmth  of  the  reception. 

The  Fantasle  Is  broadly  planned.  It 
calls  for  a  full  modern  orchestra  with 
celesta  and  tam-tam;  there  Is  recogni- 
tion of  modern  harmonic  systems  and 
modern  orchestral  devices  and  arrange- 
ments of  <^olor.  There  Is  nothing, 
however,  that  Is  affected  or  Insincere. 
There  Is  straightforward  melodic 
thought,  now  warm  and  appealing,  now 
inspiriting,  and  the  technical  skill  of 
the  composer  Is  used  to  nourish 
thought,  not  to  conceal  the  lack  of  it. 
There  is  largeness  In  the  plan.  There 
Is  a  firm  grasp  of  the  details. 

Rlmsky-Korsakoff's  "Antar,"   no^  45 
years  old,  had  beeh  played  here  'only 
once,  and  that  was  In  March,  1898.  We 
were  then  sadly  disappointed,  for  ws 
had  read  the  glowing  praise  of  Liszt, 
Buelow  arid  others.    Mr.  SilotI,  an  en- 
chanting pianist  and  a  delightful  com- 
panion, was  in  Boston  that  spring  and 
he  comforted  us  by  saying:  "  'Antar'  Is 
historically  Interesting.  It  is  not  music, 
and    should    not   be   taken   from  the 
shelf."   And  SilotI  was  a  Russian,  and 
not  conservative.  Hearing  '  Antar"  yes- 
terday,   we   were   again  disappointed. 
Only  in  the  fourth  movement  is  there  a 
sustained  poetic  flight.    There  is  exotic 
melody,    exotic   coloring   In    the  first 
movement.     The    second    Is  barbaric 
enough  In  mood,  yet  on  the  whole  inef- 
fective.   The  third  la  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  sensuous  second  theme  ^ 
rather  than  the  march  motive.  These 
three  movements  now  seem  crude  in  ex- 
pression,  cnjde  and  experimental.  The 
I  composer  was  evidently  a  studenf  of , 
'  Berlioz  and  Liszt,  but  he  had  not  the  | 
facility  to  make  the  most  of  poetic  and  ] 
striking  Ideas  that  came  to  him.  The| 
monotony  of  melodic  repetition  and  the 
rhythmic  monotony  that  appeal  to  ori- 
entals here  fret  the  nerves  and  dull  the 
ears  of  the  occidental.  Nor  In  "Antar" 
ig  there  the  Infinite  variety  In  melodic 
repetition  and  the  gorgeous  Inatrumen- 
:  tatlon     that    characterize  "Schehera- 
i  zade."  a  later  work.    When  "Antar" 
'  was  written  the  composer  was  still  in 
the  naval  service  of  Russia.    He  l»ad 
not  studied  seriously;  Balaklreft  had  not 
then   drilled   htm   until   the  pupil  out- 
Stripped  the  master  ir.  technic.  Viewed 
as   a   beginner's   orchestral  rhapsody, 
"Antar"  Is  a  surprising  work,  and,  as 
Mr    Sllotl  said,  it  has  a  historical  In- 
terest. 

.   Volkmann's  Serenade  was  beautifully 
played  by  Mr.  Wamke  and  the  orches 
tra  of  strings  and  Dr.  Muck  gave  an  | 
extraordinarily  briUlant  reading  of  the 
"Oberon"    overture.    This    and  "Der 
Freischuetz"  and  "Euryanthe"   are  to  ( 
the    concert   conductor   what  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana"  .and  "Pagllacci"  are  to 
the  operatic  director  perplexed  over  his 
repertoire  for  the  week. 

The  orchestral  pieces  of  the  concerts 
next  week  will  be  Haydn's  "Surprise"  l 
Symphony,  the  overtures  to  "The  Magic 
Flute"  and  "Bgmont"  and  Liszt's  "Bat- 
tle of  the  Huns."  Mme.  Julia  Culp  will 
sing  songs  by  Beethoven,  Schubert  and 
Wagner  with  orchestra.  ! 


A  passionate  vegetarian  assures  us 
that  the  mucilage  on  the  government- 
;  stamped  envelopes  is  not  so  rich,  fruity 
I  and  nutritious  as  It  ■was. 
1  A  London  reporter  overheard  two 
I  young  women  talking.    "What  do  you 

think  of  that  new  girl  'n./ouf.  "'"'^^J'' 
I  asked  the  one.    "Oh,"  replied  tTie  other. 
'  "she's  not  bad,  but-well,  she  s  the  sort 
iof  girl  whose  sister  marries  a  polico- 
raan  and  then  doesn't  live  with  h.m. 
When  was  the  first  sandwich-man  seen 
I  walking  on  a  Boston  sidewalk'^  Who 
I  ran  the  first  night-lunch  cart  InxBoston, 
and  In  what  year?  .„ 
I     This  question  was  asked  recently  in 
I  the  London  Dally  Chronicle;    ''Can  you 
'  obtain  any  information  why  all  rallwav 
tickets  of  cardboard  are  the  same  size 
all  over  England  and  the  continent  and 
America,  viz.,  2y4  Inches  by  ly^  inches, 
and  have  been  so  for  the  last  BO  years? 
What  Is  the  reason?"    The  Clironlcle 
answered:   "Are  they?"  but  added  that 
there    is    a    tendency    to  standardize. 
"Wherever   tho   steps*  are   placed  the 
standard  Is  23  Inchrs  upward  or  onxvard. 
Every  builder's  ladder  Is  built  to  ..  ;iU\| 
and  the  fireman's  ladder  is  on  IIk  ^.1.= 
of  the  seaman's  run  up  the  ratlin.  n.n 
the  bricklayer's  trudge  up  the  v  -  .i-u 
rungs."    The  statement  Is  alt:o  tniHi- 
that  the  circus  ring  is  always  of  th-^ 
same  diameter  the  world  over  and  never 
varies  by  a  foot.    Tnily  thU  ,  -  .  HHle 
world  of  great  wonders. 

"Tory"  or  "Twor." 
I     Some  say  repertoire  and  frown  on 
thoso  that- prefer  repertory-    Now,  "rep- 
ertory" first  meant  an  ladex.  list,  cata- 


nr   <•:,],  1..,=    ■  ,    ,.  ift, 

ot 

.'  I  ., .  II  -  later 
r,aii  to  bo  used  as  mcanins 
<•  or  niaeazlne  in  whii'h 
i  1^  may  hp  found.  Not  till  1845 
11(1  I  lie  word  appear  In  EnKlish  lltera- 
un-  :i.s  meaning:  "a  stook  ot  drannatlc  or 
nusl.  al  pieces  which  a  company  or 
ila>  1-  Is  accustomed  or  prepared  to  prr- 
orni,  '  and  "repoi  tolre,"  moanlnsc  tho 
j«mp  tiling,  aiiiii-arod  at  the  same  time, 
but  v  a.s  for  a  time  printed  InUallca 
aa  a  foreien  word. 

And  how  do  you  pronounce  "reper- 
tory"? We  heard  a  painfully  accurate 
person  throw  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable ;  but  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  the  accent 
should  be  on  the  first. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  young  girl  recently  went  up  to  a 
l^llceman  In  a  Boston  street  and  told 
mnt  that  she  had  forgotten  her  name. 
TO  forget  one's  name  Is  awkward,  al- 
fliough  the  man  who  brought  every- 
Ihlng  on  shipboard  except  his  name 
When  they  went  a-hunting  the  Snark  did 
not  seem  to  mind  it.  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Rus- 
nll  tells  a  story  of  the  late  Archbishop 
^ench,  who  forgot  his  occupation.  His 
Hfcblts  were  "vague  and  dreamy"  and 
resigned  the  See  of  Dublin  on  ac- 
int  of  hie  age  and  dwelt  In  London, 
It  he  once  went  back  to  visit  his  suc- 
Bsor,  Lord  Plunket.  "Finding  hlm- 
If  back  again  In  his  old  palace,  slt- 
,  Ig  at  his  old  dinner  table,  and  gazing 
(cross  It  at  his  old  wife,  he  lapsed  In 
jnemory  to  the  days  when  he  was  mas- 
HW  of  the  house  and  gently  remarked 
lA  Mrs.  Trench:  'I  am  afraid,  my  love, 
that  we  must  put  this  cook  down  among 
our  failures!'  " 

Class  in  Natural  History. 

The  Hen  Is  a  fowl  of  great  laying.  A 
Hen  \s  a  mild  bird  about  chickens;  for 
she  taketh  sickness  for  sorrow  of  her 
chickens,  and  losetli  her  feather.'!.  Ana 
her  kindly  love  about  her  chickens  14 
known  by  roughness  of  feathers  and  by 
hoarseness  of  voice."  See  "Bartholomeus 
de  Proprletatibus  Rerum"  (14S5)  trans- 
lated later  into  English  by  J.  Trevisa. 

Of  Another  Kind. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

What  is  wrong,  tt  anything.  In  the  foj- 
lowlns?  No  doubt  you  have  seen  it,"  as 
It  has  been  rounr)  since  I  was  a  boy. 
now  soma  tirne  ago.  I  have  never  heard 
any  good  explanation  why  it  is  not  true. 

16  minus  40  equals  36  minus  i30.  ' 

16  minus  40  plus  25  equals  36  minus  SO 
plus  25. 

4  minus  5  squared  equals  fi  minus  5 
squared. 

4  minus  5  equals  6  mmiis  5 
4  equals  6. 
2  equals  3. 

Why  not?         WILFRED  BARXES. 
Boston,  April  3 


For  Good  Scots. 

As  tbo  World  Wags; 

Now  that  Sabotage  is  taboo,  a  ques- 
tion aroused  in  the  former  di«cusslon. 
and  of  no  less  moment  to  those  across 
the  border,  calls  for  a  further  word. 

In  this  column  (March  22)  John  Bu- 
chanan says,  anent  the  phrase  "cr" 
canny"  in  the  discussion  of  Sabotage 
where  It  -was  given  as  meaning  "go 
canny":  *'Never!  No  Scot  ever  used 
such  an  expres.'lon— 'ca'  '  being  llteraPy 
Interpreted  means  'oall'  and  'canny* 
means  'warily'— which  may  be  only  truly 
comprehended  by  one  who  springs  frae 
the  heather." 

Allow  me  to  question  whether  he  has 
dTopped  his  plummet  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  Scotticism.  Ca'.  caa,  caw,  oall 
are  all  found  In  Bo  tch  literature  and 
speech  as  meaning  "to  drive,"  e.  g., 
"T^he  caw  o'  the  water"  meaning  the 
lDO(lon  of  the  water  driven  by  the  wind. 
"The  beast  winna  caw  vbe  driven)  for 
at  that  I  can  do."  "To  ca'  In  a  chap." 
meaning  to  follow  up  a  blow.  Who 
fltoes  not  remember  In  Warlock  o'  Glen- 
Warlock,  by  George  Macdonald  of 
blessed  memory: 

Catch  your  Naff  *•  pull  his  Tall 

Ii.  hU  tilnd  Hele  caw  a  na'.l 

Rni{  his  Lug»  frae  «ne  anitlier 

EUind  up,  &  ca'  th»  King-  yer  Brithor. 
And  did  not  Burns,  through  poor  dying 
tiatlle,  beg  her  master  nerer  again  to  tie 
the  sheep 

).iit  ca'  tbem  <mt  to  park  or  bill 
An'  let  tbem  wander  at  thalr  will. 

"Cannle,"  "kannle,"  "canny"  may 
mean  cautious,  slow,  soft,  easy.  As  "to 
sang  canny"  la  to  move  slowly,  and  a 
canny  horse  Is  a  safe  one,  slow  or  easy 
in  motion. 

One  other  use  of  "cannle,"  crying  far 
from  the  original  discussion  in  this  coV- 
timn,  but  perhaps  of  Interest  to  World 
Waggers,  is  fortunate,  happy,  lucky,  a.s 
!■  "cannie  wife,"'  a  common  designa- 
tion for  midwife;  Cannle  mament  (mo- 
ment), as  In  "Guv  Mannering,"  mean- 
ing time  ot  fortunate  child-bearing; 
otherwise  called  "the  happy  hour." 
'A  recent  n«w»paper  article,  with  fine 
distlnclion,  classlftee  "musical  Instnj- 
nents  and  bagpipes.  '  Has  any  one  ex- 
|>lalned  why  the  pipes  should  appeal  so 
Itrongly  to  temperaments  so  radically 
llfferent  as  the  Scotch  and  the  Italian? 

HARRT  SEYMOUR  ROSS. 

Boston,  March  .'11. 


FULLERS  PLEASE 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Misses  Dorothy,  Rosalind  and  Cynthia 
Fuller  of  Sturmlnster  Newton,  Dorset, 
Kng.,  gave  a  recital  of  Bngll.sh  folk 
Fongs  In  Copley  Hall  last  evening.  They 
I  w  ere  dressed  in  early  Victorian  cos- 
tume and  accompanied  by  an  Irish  harp. 

The  Herald  has  published  in  the  course 
©r  the  last  five  or  six  years  accounts  o£ 
iMr.  Cecil  Sharp's  labors  for  the  con- 
nervatlon  of  English  folk  song.  Th' 
Misses  Fuller,  brought  up  In  a  villag'- 
Inhere  songs  of  this  sort  are  still  sung, 
I  were  naturally  familiar  with  the  song.'; 
lot  Dorset,  but  their  Interest  was  en- 
ilarged  and  broadened  by  the  zeal  of  Mr. 
Sharp,  at  some  ot  whose  lectures  they 
have  sung. 

The  program  of  last  night  Included 
one  song  of  Dorset,  ooe  of  Yorkshire, 
one  of  Cornwall.  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
IStValTordshire,  Devonshire.  Sussex  and 
SHinrey  each,  and  13  of  Somerset.  They 
•were  divided  iMo  groups:  Songs  ol 
<;ountry  Work  and  Play.  Ballads.  Song.^s 
<.f  Sailors  and  tho  Sea.  Soiio'.-!  of  the  Su- 
pernatural and  Children's  Songs.  or' 
those  not  children's  the  melodically  lon- 
Mikuous  were  "The  Birds  In  the  Sprliis.  ' 

•  Lord  Thomas,"  "Tiie  Wragsle  Tasgl-' 

•  iypsles,"-  "Sweet  William"  and  the  son^ 
i.f  the  lad  that  went  down  in  the  ship 
Nightingale.    This  last  song  is  bung  b,\ 
Kills  who  make  gloves  in  a  Somer.sei- 
ehire  \  iUage:  one  .sings  the  melody  and 
l!ie  others  nupply  a  humming  acconi- 
liaai'.nent.    This  song  has  maiked  cliav- 
actcr.   "Loi'd  Randall,"   announced  as 
also  a  Somerset  song.  Is  familiar  to  sui- 
(Jcnts   of  old   ballads.     "The   Keys  ot 
Canterbury"  Is  a  variant  of  "The  Keys 
or  Heaven"  as  far  as  the  sentiment  's  ^ 
cyncemed,  although  In  the  former  the  ' 
girl   yields  at   the   promise  of  a  rich  ! 
gown.  -  I 

The  nio.st  entertaining  of  the  Ifroups  i 
•vva.s  that  of  the  Children's  .songs.  With  ■ 
the  exceptions  above  noted,  the  melo- 
liies  ot  lliis  group  w to  the  moat  spon-  i 
i.ineou.s.  the  best  defined  and  the  most  ] 
fcliarply  rhytlinied.  •  ■ 

The  IK  o  chief  singers  stated  that  they  j 
verc  suffering  from  colds,  and  their  vo-  • 
<  al  indisposition  was  apparent.  But  ■ 
liilk-songs  should  be  sung  with  simplic- i 
Ity  and  sincerity,  and  the  quaintne.ss  of  . 
text  and  tune  should  be  duly  brought  \ 
DUt:  they  should  be  sung  as  by  the  coun-  . 
Xxr  folk.  Voclal  art  Is  not  here  iiidis-  i 
penslble:  It  might  be  in.iurious.  The! 
3\llss(^s  X-'uUcr  sang  in  the  appropriate  , 
Bplrit  and  with  contagious  good  nature  : 
end  a  delightful  lack  of  self-conscious-  | 
tiess.  O'hus  tlie,v  gave  much  pleasure  to  \ 
t.  large  audience.  j 

The  recital  was  under  the  auspices  of  j 
the  Copley  Society.  ,  i 


A  musician  recently  complained  of  the 
policy  of  the  Boston  tiewspapers  in  re- 
gard to  critical  reviews  of  the  Symphony 
concerts.   He  said,  in  effect: 
J    "Until  a  few  years  ago  the  public  re- 
hearsals were  not  criticised.   The  critics 
attended   the  Saturday   night  concerts 
and  their  articles  were  published  on 
Sunday,  Monday  morning,  Monday  af- 
ternoon, according  to  the  character  of 
the  newspaper,  whether  it  had  a  Sunday 
edition    or    was    an    evening  journal. 
Everyone  was  then  satisfied.    How  is  it 
now?    A  pianist,  violinist,  singer,  ap- 
pears on  Friday  afternoon,  or  a  new 
orchestral  work  is  played.    The  soloist 
may  not  be  wholly  in  the  vein,  for  there 
are  many  artists  who  play  or  sing  better 
at  night  than  in  the  afternoon,  which  is 
to  them  a  dead  time,  as  it  is  to  many 
who  are  accustomed  to  early  morning 
and  late  night  work.    Suppose  the  vio- 
linist occasionally  slobbers  or  his  Into- 
nation Is  false,  the  singer  shrielcs,  the 
'  pianist  Is  dull.    The  critic  must  do  his 
duty  and  the  audience  of  Saturday  night 
is  prepared  In  advance.    If  the  critics 
condemn  a  new  orchestral  work  or  find 
fault  with  the  performance  on  Friday, 
again  the  Saturday  night  audience  is 
prejudiced.   If  the  critics  praise,  the  au- 
dience Is  predisposed  to  applaud.  I  know 
j  that  there  are  some  who  hear  with  their 
own  ears  and  do  not  rely  on  the  opln- 
Ion  of  ?.ny  critic;  but  there  are  many 
who.  while  they  know  that  critics  are 
'  mortal,  and  therefore  often  prejudiced, 
!  nevertheless  are  Influenced  by  the  Sat- 
'  urday  reviews.   I  insist  that  the  practice 
i  of  publishing  criticisms  on  Saturday  in 
'  advance  of  the  concert  that  night.  Is  un- 
tfair  to  the  conductor,  the  orchestra,  the 

I  audience  of  Saturday,  and  often  cruel  to 
the  .soloist.    Suppose  that  Mme.  Porta- 

Iniento,  the  soprano,  or  Mr.  Boanerges. 
U'.r  pianist,  is  not  well  disposed  on  Fri- 

II  ly  — and  is  unanimously  roasted  on  Sal- 
llIda^■,  With  what  heart  does  either  one 
...uic  before   the  puWIc   on  Saturday 

'..i:.^;it?" 

I'iiere  is  trii'ih  also  sense  in  these  rc- 
nuiiks.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  it  was 
i.iKk  rstood  by  the  management  and  the 
oiiitors  that  no  critical  reviews  should 
bp  published  until  after  the  Saturday 
(  •  noert.  Only  on  special  occasions,  as 
liu'  first  appearance  of  a  conductor, 
v.aa  this  rule  broken.  The  editor  of  an 
(  .  ening  newspaper  concluded  that  the 
!  <  \  iew  of  a  Saturday  concert  published 
"11  Monday  afterno.;n  was  belated.  The 
Sunday    and    Monday    morning    m  v. 
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1  icei.     !■  o'  ."iiiii' 

liH,  but  one  by  • 
I,     I        .ii>er   journals  ii. 
.■rltl<s   1"  review  the  piiblU' 
ipsteiid  of  the  concert,  and  thf^ 
nient  not  only  consented  but  Ih"  "i 
proved. 

The  nuislclen  might  have  added  that 

the  i)resent  system  l»  also  unfH'  '  '"'■ 
.titles;    for    the    Saturday  ni- 
formances  are  as  a  rule  more 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  puhii-  pe 


'cd  Will  N.  Hart,  p 
>io  iiart  of  th<- 
■  Neil  Is  now  tl.' 

'•rnc  the  female  \lll.tin 


iVlamice  Miui^'c*  Koessler, 

r,       ,    ,     who  Joined  tho  flrat  vlo- 

I    Koessler  s        ^,      r„,j^„  gym- 
Purpose  phony     Orr>  'hla 

to 


  season.  i 

iliere   Is    sufTicient  encour; 

  .„i6lve    with    some    of    his    colleagues  a 

formance,  but  the  onhe.stra  as  well  asi  ^^^^^      chamber  concerts  for  the  pur- 
the  soloist  Is  at  night  In  Hner  fpille.       ip^,,^      introducing  unfamiliar  composi- 
tions.     His    list    Includes    works  by 


Melchlor  Lengyel 


was   In   London   last  „gp,^  Jongen,  S.  Tanelefr.  Reger,  Max 
month   looking   after  {Trupt.   Dubois.   Lampe.   Pfit/.rcr,  Len- 
the  production  of  his  dval,  Chausson,  Marteau.  Kllngler  Zolo- 
'  ,   .„   .,,„!tareff,  Radnal,  Hans  Ko-xs-ler,  Bruck- 

let,"  renamed  m  the^^^^    Leander  Schlegel  and   U,  Sekles. 

Those  wishing  to  encourage  Mr.  Koes- 
sler should  address  him  al  Symphony . 
Hall  or  at  137  Peterboro  street. 


"The  Typhoon" 
and  Its 
Author 

play.  "The  Prophet 
English  version  "The  Happy  Island." 
and  considerably  adapted.  Sir  Her- 
bei  t  Tree  has  charge  ot  this  production. 
I.engyel  talked  with  a  reporter  about  his 
"Typhoon."  which  will  be  played  In  Bos- 
ton at  the  .Majestic  this  weeK. 

Me  made  an  interesting  confession  ofl 
the  significance  which  he  attaches  to| 
"Typhoon."  He  said;  "My  hero,  Toker 
a  mo.  is  a  modern  Japanese  diplomat,  a- 
unusual  figure,  whichever  way  one  re 
gards  him.    The  Japanese  character 
very  different  from  the  pluropean  char 
aoter.    Calm,  with  an  astonishing  mas-| 
tery  of  self,    always    modest,  alway 
smiling;  but  under  this  mask,  tills  pleas-j 
ant  exterior,  a  man.  and  one  who  knows! 
how  to  suffer.    In  Tokeramo  there  has 
been  a  curious  development,  partly  due 
to   European  surroundings  and  partly 
due  to  lovH  of  a  European  woman.  He 


Phlllpp  Scharwenka.   LeJ  Welner,  Jo- 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A    friend  invited 
me  the  other  day  to 


A  Note  on 
"G.  B.  S." 
and  Gilbert 


lunch  with  him  at 
a  restaurant  not 
far  from  the  "Tureen."  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation,  knowing  that  he 
had  also  provided  tickets  for  the  Ply- 
mouth Theatre,  where  Shaw's  "Man 
and  Superman"  was  to  be  given  that 
afternoon  by  Robert  Loralne  and  an 
excellent  company.  We  each  had  a 
brace  of  sausages,  garnLshed  with  po- 
tato salad,  with  a  generous  mug  of 
dark  beer  on  the  side.  When  the  coffee 
was  served  I  had  the  presence  of  mind 


is  half  European  himself,  and  it  is  the^,^  poniely  decline  to  smoke  a  proffered 
expression  of  this  which  constitutes  the'  -cabbagio,"  so  that  when  we  reached  , 
principal  difficulty  of  the  part  from  an,j^g  theatre  I  was  in  a  fit  mood  to  enjoy 


acting  point  of  view.  I  have  been  ex 
tremely  fortunate  in  my  actor.  In 
Budapest  Tokeramo  was  played  by 
Hegedus,  an  actor  of  unconventional 
talent  and  great  intelligence.  In  Berlin 
C'levlng's  delineation  was  Just  as  well 
thought  out,  somewhat  on  the  Budapest 
lines.  In  Paris  De  Max  was  different 
from  either  of  these.  He  was  profoundly 
human.  He  made  us  all  feel  that  the 
lot  of  Tokerarfio  is  not  merely  the  lot 
of  one  man,  but  of  a  whole  nation, 
when  love  and  duty  are  at  cross  pur- 
poses. De  Max  is,  of  course,  a  great 
tragedian."  At  the  Haymarket  the  part 
will  be  played  by  Mr.  Laurence  Irving. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  "The 
T.vphoon"  was  produced  here  at  the  Ma- 
jestic Theatre  on  June  3,  1912.  by  Mr. 
Lindsay  Morison.  The  part  of  Tokeramo 
was  then  taken  by  Mr.  Howell  Hansel 
and  that  of  Helena  by  Miss  Anna  Cleve- 
land. 


The 
Irish 


Playe 


There  is  a  passage  in 
the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  Walt  Whlt- 
_  ers  man's  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
that  might  be  applied  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Irish  Players  at  the  Ply- 
mouth. 

"Tlie  art  of  art.  the  glorj'  of  expres- 
sion and  the  sunshine  of  the  light  of 
letters  is  simplicity.  Nothing  Is  better 
than  simplicity,  nothing  can  make  up  for 
excess  or  for  the  lack  of  definlteness. 
•  *  *  To  speak  in  literature  with  the 
perfect  rectitude  and  Insouciance  of  the 
movements  of  animals  and  the  unlm- 
peachableness  ot  the  sentiment  of  trees 
in  the  woods  and  grass  by  the  roadside 
Is  the  flawless  triumph  of  art.  •  •  • 
The  greatest  poet  has  less  a  marked 
style  and  is  more  the  channel  of  thoughts 
nrxd  things  without  Increase  or  diminu- 
tion, and  is  the  free  channel  of  himself. 
He  swears  to  his  art,  I  will  not  be  med- 
dlesome, 1  will  not  have  In  my  writings 
liny  elegance  or  effect  or  originality  t'j 
hang  in  the  way  between  me  and  the 
rest  liiie  curtains.  I  will  have  nothing 
hang  in  the  way,  not  the  richest  cur- 
tains. What  I  tell,  I  tell  for  precisely 
what  It  is.  Let  who  may  exalt  or 
startle  or  fascinate  or  sooth,  I  will  have 
purposes  as  health  or  heat  or  snow  has. 
and  be  as  regardless  ot  observation. 
What  I  experience  or  portray  shall  go 
from  my  composition  without  a  shred  of 
my  composition.  You  shall  stand  by  my 
side  and  look  in  the  mirror  with  me." 


Maeterlinck's 
"New" 
Drama 

MaeterHnek's 


Why  this  fuss  and 
pother  in  newspapers, 
European  and  domes- 
tic, about  Maurice 
new"  play,  "Mary  Mag- 
dalene"? Do  thfy  really  think  that  this 
drama  was  "produced"  at  Nice  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage  last  month? 
Even  in  Germany  the  play  was  pro- 
duced at  Leipsic  on  March  12,  1910.  The 
Berlin  authorities  had  refused  to  license 
the  production  .it  the  Deutsches  Thea- 
tre. An  English  version  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos  was  produced  with 
Miss  Olga  Nethersole  at  the  New  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  Dec.  5.  1910,  and  played 
here  at  the  Shubcrt  Theatre  on  Jan.^2, 
Iflll.  Miss  Catherine  Lewis  and  her  col- 
leagues of  the  Ibsen  Club,  London, 
brought  out  the  play  for  the  first  time 
in  England  on  March  17,  1912,  at  the 
Rehearsal  Theatre,  nut  perhaps  M. 
1  .Maeterlinck  does  not  think  his  drama 
I  produced  unt!l  Mme.  l.,eb!anc-Maeter- 
llnck  takes  the  pat  t  of  the  heroine. 

And  so  "Ann  Boyd"  produced  at  Wal- 
lack's  Theatre,  New  York,  on  the  first 
of  this  month  is  treated  by  the  critics 
as  a  new  play.  It  was  seen  in  Boston 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on  May  1.  19U, 
and  Miss  (L'aclUe  La  Verne,  who  drama- 


what  was  set  before  me.    It  Is  a  curious 
thing  how  glibly  .so  many  of  Shaw's 
characters  blurt  out  whatever  is  pass- 
ing through  their  minds.    They  make 
no  attempt   to  conceal   their  thoughts 
and   feellng.s.     Tanner   is   one   of  the 
most  striking  examples.    He  is  a  terri- 
ble infant;  more  terrible  evAi  than  the 
hero  in  the  Blanco  Posnet  play,  or  the 
one  In   "The   Devil's  Disciple.  "  Such 
people  make  us  thankful  we  don't  have 
to  live  with  them,  although  they  amuse 
us  in  books  and  on  the  stage.  They 
are  no  more  honest  and  sincere  than 
other  people,  but  are  simply  more  Im- 
pudently  outspoken.     It   Is   a  wonder 
they  are  not  butchered  to  make  a  gen- 
eial  holiday.    There  was  a  short  story 
I  printed  in  one  of  the  magazines  some 
years  ago.  the  hero  being  a  foolhai'dy 
[  person  who  decided  to  tell  for  24  hours 
what  seemed  to  him  the  literal  truth. 
The  upshot  of  It  was  that  he  had  what 
my  grandmother  s  blasphemous  parrot 
used  to  call  "a  devil  of  a  time,"  and 
gave  up  the  stunt  before  the  day  was 
over.    Shaw  amuses  us  by  pretending 
to  give  us  his  innermost  thoughts.  1 
say  pretending,  because,  judging  from 
hia  actions,  his  real  thoughts  are  quite  ' 
as  matter-of-fact  as  our  own.     He  is 
irritated  bv  the  massive  wall  of  British 
Philistinism  which  surrounds  him  and 
takes. a  mischievous  delight  in  shock- 
ing the  rigidly  respectable,  fat- wilted. 
lOngllsh  middle  class.    They,  personified 
bv  the  British  censor,  are  horrified  a; 
his  utterances  and  tiy  to  squelch  hlni. 
But  he  is  an  Irishman  and  can't  b' 
squelched,  and  there  are  many  of  us 
who  are  glad  he  can't  be.    In  fact,  we 
are  impatiently  waiting  to  see  "Fanny's 
First  Plav."  and  1  hope  when  it  conies 
that  we  shall  enjoy  it  as  much  as  ">Ian 
,   and  Superman."    Tanner's  predicament 
I  !  at  the  close  of  the  play  reminds  me 
j  1  of    Empedocles.    who,    after  preaching 
;  j  good,   sound  doctrine  regarding  man's 
duty,  to  bear  bravely  all  the  ills  of 
'  '  life,    ends,   by   way   of    peroration,  in 
;    throwing  himself  headlong  Into  the  liei  y 
i    crater  of  Etna.     In  fact.  Tanner  anu 
i    Empedocles   are   the  two  most  incon- 
1    sistent  philosophers   in   history— unless 
one  ought  to  substitute  Shaw's  name 
for  Tanner's. 

A  few  days  before  seemg    Man  and 
Superman"  my  friend  and  I  heard  "Tho 
Mikado.  '   which   I   hadn't  heard  since  i 
Richard  Mansfield  played  the  Lord  High  | 
Executioner  at  the  Hollis  Street  The-  |, 
atre  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  | 
career.     I   founS   it  a  long  step  f rom  |1 
Mansfield    to    Do    Wolf    Hopper.     The  i 
former  took  the  part  as  a  whole,  in  a 
highbred,  serious  kind  of  way;  the  lat 
ter  in  a  manner  the  reverse.  Jumplni- 
I  about  the  stage  so  friskily  as  to  con.- 
pcl  one  to  think  what  an  appropriate 
iname  he -had.    His  antics  amused  tl.' 
'  children,    one    charming    tot    who  sat 
across  the  aisle  from  me  bemg  so  de- 
lighted that  on   catching  my  eye  she 
merrily    clapped    her   little    hands,  a;- 
much  as  to  say:    "Isn't  he  the  limit. 
I  kept  thinking  of  the  Mikado's  one  aim 
in  lite: 

viv  obkct.  all  CTiMlme. 
I  fhan  achieve  ia  time, 
r.i  make  tho  piioishineot  Bt  th*  cniae. 
The  punlKhment  fit  the  crime. 
In  this  particular  case  the  proper  pun- 
ishment might  be  to  make  the  popular 
comedian  sing  the  Tit  Willow  song  oon- 
tinuouslv  to,  a  dummy  Katisha  in  an 
emptv  theatre,  eager  for  the  final  cur- 
tain, "and  longing  in  vain  for  the  gho-t 
to  walk.  „,„ 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  Gilbert  ■ 
given  us  so  much  Innocent  men 
and  that  Bernard  Shaw  has  mfi 
added  to  our  gaiety.    However  di 
their  methods,  it  seems  to  me  that  ti 
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f>llnR   of   theSi;   two  writ. 


V  srb»mi>  of 
■rf-r  It  to  bit. 
lo  the  bpavi 


and 


as     "Jcncerdd  Gwaliu, 
died    on    March   J  9, 
Things    Bridgend,    Soutli  Wales, 
.1  the  age  of  S^.     He  was  a  famous 
arplst,  and  did  much  to  revive  the  In- 
rest  of  his  countrymen  in  the  harp. 
.  le  made  several  tours  on  the  European 
V    lontlnent.     In   1S71   he  was  appointed 
I    harpist  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  he  held 
1    this  position  in  the  court  of  King  Ed- 
ward.   Ada  Lady  Lovelace,  the  daugh- 

■  r  of  Byron,  paid  his  way  ns  a  youth  at 
'  e  Rosal  Academy  of  Music.    He  Is  de- 

ribed  as  a  tall,  slender,  modest,  hand- 
•  ime  man  with  a  striking  face  full  of' 
)    1  oflnement.    He  wrote  two  cdncertos  end 
)   many  other  pieces  for  the  harp,  and  two 
,  cant.'^tas. 

I       s  Doughty,  the  oldest  clown  in 
111,  died  at  Brighton  on  March  14. ! 
I :  e  last  20  years  and  until  recent- 1 
'    he  gave  performances  on  the  piers ' 
ith  his  trained  dogs,  and  showed  with 
la  pride  a  certificate  given  to  him  by  the 
px.  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
ha  Animals.    In  his  time  he  used  to  sing 
oc  Whitaker's    famous    song    "Hot  Ctid- 
Yii  lings."      "He   \ett   the    London  stage 
t   when  clowns  were  better  treated  than 
f  they  are  today."    He  was  94  when  he 
(   died.   At  the  age  of  93,  only  five  months 
after   the   death  of   his  first  wife,  he 
married  a  woman  of  25.    Thus  In  old 
age  he  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
Mr.  Barrle's  latest  play,  "The  Legend 
,   of  Leonora,"  Is  the  first  long  play  he 
has  written  since  "What  Every  Woman 

 ^  "  Between  these  plays  he  has 

half  a  dozen  .short  ones— "Tlie 
Hound  Look,"  "A  Slice  of  Life," 
Hid,"    "The    Little  Policeman," 
I  "    and    "The    Dramatist  Gets 
\\  ... ;    He  Wants."    Two  or  three  of 
ihesf  have  not  yet  been  performed, 
Mr.   Titterton  writes:    "Of  the  mere 
I"-!  fnesB   of    the    variety  performer, 
■  f   Us   are   most   heartily  tired, 
iirings  and  somersaults  no  longer 
e  us;  we  look  on  unmoved  at  the 
of  balls,    knives   and  plates; 
cyclists    disgust    us    with  their 
l.v  jibbing   foi-ewheel.   We  have 
<i  beggared  of  wonder  that  now 
I  i-  ordinary.   And,  what  Is  the 

able,   the   humble  amateur 
liimself  on  some  small  de- 
"  ss  comes,  from  looking 
ibl»  perfection,   to  re- 
.lU  33  quite  despicable 
to  be  able  to  make  a  penny  dls- 

■  up  my  coat  sleeve:  I  never  try 
u  now.  In  this,  hs  In  so  many  other 
iy«,  the  amateur  performer  is  madei 

feel  ashamed  of  himself.   Now,  half  | 

■  f  Xpert  things  that  are  done  In  ai 

theatre  are  really  parlor  games, ' 
'  only  worth  doing,  as  G.  K.  C. 
say.  when  they  are  done  badly." 
n-  Foote's  Four  Character  Pieces 
Omar   Khayyam),    were  played 
ncert  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
'la  led  by  Max  Zach  on  March  2. 
1  aiun  Henri  de  Roth.«chlld  has  com- 
if  ted  a  play  entitled  "Croesus."  The 
I  St  production  will  take  place  In  Lon- 
m    this    spring,    where    the  English 
>  rsion  Is  to  be  played.    The  first  per- 
■rmance  of  the  oinglnal  French  text 
.  ill  take  place  subsequently  in  Paris, 
With  Lucien  Gultry  In  the  leading  part. 
I   They  have  concert  program  books  in 
/London.  The  editor  of  one  for  a  Queen's 
Hall  orchestra  concert  had  this  to  say 
'Ii  •  Scherzo  in  Beethoven's  "Erolca." 

■  dizzy  sweep  the  Symphony  is 
.iway  and  engulfed  In  a  heroic 
•  "    '  '  'lie  Joy!" 

•ital  interview  with  Mr. 
;n  the  Referee.    In  the 
th'    (.on\ ersatlon  the  popular 
1   of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  turned 
ir     allantly  the  tendency  of  all 
nt  the  Gaiety  and  the  others 
iitrol  to  produce  "<ii?estlon- 
As  he  put  it ; 
-els  too  much  of  a  tendency  now- 
o  produce  tiuestlonable  plays.  If 
'     n>it  on  such  plays  the  critic? 
bricks  at  me.     There  are  • 
.    unhealthy  pieces,  both  seri- 
llght.  Just  now.    Throw  open  the 
say  I,  and  let  us  have  a  breath 
■1  i '  " 

:iy  charming.  Even  granted 
"  case  that  there  i.-^  rather 
i  eedom  allowed  to  dramatists,  | 
•.  Edwardes  seriously  believe  that 

■  V  of  "Th*'  Merry  Widow"  was 

iiestlonable"  play.s? 

f,-,  and  its  music 
.ite  charming — but 
No,  exon  the  musical  comedy 
I  '        •<  not  entirely  beyond  reproach  in 
iii.ittcr  nf  "(iM-iiion^iblfrir-s  " — Pall 
Mall  Gazetir 


The  Old 
Music  H: 


sir.  >\  IL  Tltter- 
1  of  London  asks 

I'     h  1    lip  be- 
,)f 


aid  the  Ne 
shows. 

"Ur.se.  I  do  ii  lu  i-aiii  ni.\  nving. 
M  there  are  many  other  ways  of 
;  a  living,  ani1  so  this  gibe  of  li- 
i-e  may  b'-  lO  ijuss. 

;<an  to  cv  n-.ty.   i  imag- 

■  1  pi'iji.  yi   .  ,      <'•  doniin.ance 


.11     li.  111,1!)  II... 

sio  liall,  dls- 
.  under  com- 
,ju;stiiiii  uiit  into  extrava- 
H  When  a  true  music  hall 
.lines  my  way? 
entertninment  that  1  love 
the  Institution  tlial  Is  per- 
but  whose  death  I  refuse  to 
izf,  Is  the  old-style  music  hall, 
variety  theatre  Is  a  drug-shop, 
ilic   iinisic-hall  was  a  temple  for  the 
i  communal  celebration  of  simple  mirth 
'  8Bd  good- humor.     It  had  surface  vul- 
i  gSritiea  in   plenty,    but   It  was  naive, 
I  whole-hearted,  and  essentially  clean.  Itl 
I  aid  not  snigger,  but  It  had  a  splendid 
laughter.    Tt  was  not  clever,  but  It  was 
true.    It  was. the  common  people's  way 
of  looking  at  the  life  of  the  common 
people.    U  was  not  bestowed  upon  m 
donated  to  the  democracy,  the  demo- 
cracy created  It.    The  audience  did  not 
sit  back  and  watch  an  expert  perform- 
ance; It  was  part  of  the  performance: 
iL  was  not  amused,  it  enjoyed  Itself. 

"The  music-hall  was  defiantly  British.] 
as  British  as  Dickens  or  Punch,  its! 
dramatic  types  were  more  truly  na- 
tional, had  less  of  the  vices  of  sect  than 
any  of  the  types  that  were  or  are  to  be 
lound  on  our  modern  legitimate  stage. 
There  was  a  spacious  sanity  about  those 
types;  but  I  gather  that  the  London 
county  council  did  not  approve  of  them. 

"Why  the  music  hall  is  dying  I  shall 
not  here  di.scuss  :  it  is.  Indeed,  tha  per-, 
petual  theme  of  my  weekly  .sermon.  But 
It  Is  not  dead  yet :  there  are  still  among 
us  the  splendid  fruits  of  its  latest  har- 
vest— Marie  Lloyd,  Albert  Chevalier, 
Harry  Laoder,  George  Robey,  Harry 
Randall.  The  late  Dan  Crawley  was 
of  the  right  sort,  Billy  Merson  has  some- 
times a  touch  of  the  old  spirit,  and  there 
are  many  others  whose  names  escape 
me  who  have  not  been  spoiled. 

"In  certain  halls,  like  the  Euston, 
even  in  the  audience  somsthing  of  the 
old  Are  endure.s  :  though  the  gallery  boys 
are  more  flippant  and  less  hearty  than 
they  were.  But  in  most  of  the  West 
End  halls  the  middle  classes  are  In  pos- 
session, and  the  great  English  middle 
claas  win  never  understand  th.?  music 
hall.  A  variety  audience  today  Is  lazy 
and  spiritless ;  it  does  not  want  to  cele- 
brate, it  asks  to  be  amused.  .\nd  In  the 
end  sheer  amusement  always  becomes 
devilish. 

"I  like  variety— as  an  etcetera.  I  de- 
light in  Rlnaldo,  who  Is  the  very  spirit 
of  variety— the  very  demon  of  It.  But  as 
an  institution,  as  a  substitute  tor  the 
music  hall,  I  hate  variety,  with  Its  smug 
assumption  of  respectability  and  Its  pen- 
chant for  alluring  dances.  I  hate  vari- 
ety because  it  Is  so  un-BngUsh.  because 
the  gates  have  been  opened  to  the  hu- 
mor of  all  nations,  and  the  Englishman 
has  no  longer  a  means  of  communal  ex- 
pression. 

"But  the  music  hall  spirit,  as  I  say,  is 
not  dead  yet.  If  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  endow  free  libraries  would  endow  a 
few  local  music  halls  and  vest  them  in 
the  citizens  of  the  several  localities,  or 
if  the  citizens  would  themselves  take  the 
troub>  to  subscribe  and  to  build,  some- 
thing might  yet  be  done." 

Borrowed  "I^r^matlc  novelties"  come 
I  to  us  late  In  Boston.  "Bought 

and  Paid  For,"  though  an- 
Life  nounced  some  weeks  ago, 
has  not  arrived,  but  Londoners  saw  It 
last  month,  and  are  talking  about  the 
scene  in  wliich  the  husband  under  the 
influence  of  drink  batters  down  his 
wife's  bedroom  door  so  that  she  shall 
not  escape  liim. 

"The  Idea  of  this  scene,"  Mr.  George 
Broadhurst.  the  author,  stated  In  an  in- 
terview with  a  representative  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "had  been  in  my 
mind  for  some  years.  Nine  years  ago 
one  of  the  most  Intelligent  women  whom 
I  have  ever  met  was  talking  to  me  about 
courtship,  and  how  unfair  it  is  to  the 
average  couple. 

"Quoting  her  own  case  she  said,  'I 
was  brought  up  in  a  convent,  and  left 
it  when  I  -was  18.  1  then  went  home  and 
met  a  very  charming  and  dashing  young 
man  with  whom  I  fell  In  love.  He  fell 
In  love  with  me.  Within  two  months 
we  were  married,  because  each  had 
shown  the  other  only  the  best  side  of 
our  characters.  j 

"  'When  I  married  him  I  had  no  ideal 
that  he  drank.  His  parents,  however,; 
knew  it,  and  allowed  me  to  marry  himj 
on  the  theory  that  I  might  reform  him. 

"  'Three  weeks  after  we  were  married' 
he  came  home  drunk — offensively  and 
almost  brutally  drunk.  I  hud  practically 
never  seen  a  drunken  man,  and  here  I 
was  brought  Into  this  close  and  Intlm.itp 
relation  with  him.  It  horrified  me  so 
much  that  next  morning  T  left  him.  | 

"His  parents  persuaded  me  to  give 
him  another  chance.  They  gave  us 
rooms  m  their  own  house.  For  three , 
or  four  months  everything  went  along 
pleasantly.  But  one  evening,  when  they 
were  at  the  opera,  and  I  was  alone  in ; 
the  house,  he  came  home  as  before,  andj 
when  1  tried  to  get  away  from  him  he 
kicked  down  the  door.' 

"This  scene,  therefore,  is  founded  | 
upon  an  Incident  that  actually  hap- ' 
pened,  For  a  long  time  I  did  not  know 
whether  1  could  handle  It  or  not,  and 
the  play  knocked  about  in  n^y  head  for 
seven  years.  The  finished  se«nes  came 
very  gradually-,  hut  when  at  last  I  got 


to  work  on' the  play  I  wrote  the  flrail 
Uiin  10  days  and  the  last  act' 

1  .irs. 

oi  course,  the  actor  who  plays  the 
part  of  the  husband  must  have  cli.irm. 
because  tht  audience  has  to  forgive  him. 
If  he  were  merely  a  big,  brulal,  dom- 
inant man,  the  better  he  plays  the  scene 
the  worse  It  would  be  for  the  play,  be- 
cause the  harder  it  would  be  for  the 
Vudlence  to  forgive.  In  other  words,  1? 
at  the  end  of  the  scene  the  audience 
says,  'Isn't  it  a  pity !'  we  have  a  suc- 
cess ;  If  they  were  to  say.  'Isn't  it  ter- 
rible !'  we  should  have  a  failure. 

"In  the  last  act  Mr.  Aynesworth  and 
Miss  Carlisle  have  one'  of  the  most  trj'- 
Ing  moments  that  artists  have  ever  had 
In  modem  drama,  and  It  ts  their  won- 
derful artistry  that  makes  the  scene 
hold.  ' 

"Jimmy,  the  comedian,  for  his  own 
purposes,  has  telephoned  to  the  husband 
that  his  wife  has  forgiven  him.  H*  has 
said  nothing  to  the  wife,  and  many  in 
the  audience,  therefore,  suppose  that 
their  meeting  must  of  necessity  partalte 
of  the  element  of  comedy. 

"But  the  .-ir'.ists  handle  the  scene  so 
beautifully  tliat  rot  even  once  have  we 
had  the  sembhince  of  a  laugh.  Once  or 
twice  In  New  York,  where  the  play  had 
a  wonderful  run,  there  was  a  laugh  on 
a  holiday  night,  but  that  was  not  In 
any  sense  due  to  the  actors,  but  to  the 
holiday  spirit  in  which  the  audience  at- 
tended. 

"We  found  by  experience  in  New 
York  that  if  the  actress  In  this  scene, 
when  she  saw  her  husband,  stretched 
out  her  hand.s  to  him.  the  audience 
had  a  tendency  to  take  it  from  the 
comedy  standpoint:  btit  if,  when  she 
saw  him,  she  simply  paused  and  leaned 
back  against  the  door,  it  robbed  the 
scene  of  any  f  '.emen'.  of  comedy.  By 
such  little  things  as  this  is  the  success 
of  a  play  made  or  lost." 


Concert         "Allemulr"  wrote  to  the 
..        Monthly    Musical  Record 

(London)  of  March: 
Pests  Not  long  ago  I  was  at  a 
chamber  concert  given  by  a  famous 
string  quartet.  Beside  me  sat  a  couple 
of  ardent  music  lovers,  in  front  of  us 
sat  a  couple  of  ladles  with  big  hats. 
The  l.idles  Avere  so  communicative  as  to 
their  affairs  and  those  of  their  acquain- 
tances that  I  could  see  the  recital  was] 
proving  of  small  pleasure  to  the  appre- 
ciative couple,  to  say  nothing  of  myself.' 

Presently  the  couple  let  me  into  a  lit- 
tle seen  t,  which  I  will  tell  for  the  possi- 
ble benefit  of  other  long-suffering  con- 1 
cert-goers.  I  saw  the  patient  male  lover 
of  music  writing  something  In  pencil 
down  the  margin  of  his  program.  It  was! 
this:  "I  am  sorry  we  could  not  have 
iieard  more  of  your  conversation,  but. 
the  violinist  has  been  inconsiderately i 
making  himself  heard  from  time  to' 
time.  I  am  sure,  however.  If  you  speakj 
s  little  louder  he  will  understand  and 
stve  way  to  you." 

Well,  he  wrote  that,  and  then,  passing/ 
it  to  his  companion,  lie  whispered:  "II 
would  like  to  drop  this  into  their  laps, 
but  I  don't  quite  dare."   the  companion 
was,  perliaps,  not  exactly  of  the  mili- 
tant suffragette  type,  but  she  was  irri- 
tated, and  she  was  determined.  "Tfouj 
don't  dare?"  she  said.     '^Well,   I  do,; 
then."    And  in  some  sudden  and  inex- 
plicable manner  the  paper  appeared  he- 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  loquacious  persons  1 
In  front.    They  looked  wratlifuHy  be-  , 
hind  them,  only  to  encounter  a  row  of 
rinn;obile  faces,  all  eyes  raplly  regard-  I 
ing  the  platform.    They  glared  to  right 
and  to  left  of  them,  with  no  more  satis- 
factory   results.      Then    they  sulked, 
which  Iiad  the  desired  effect. 


In  the 
Play 
House 

duced  by 


xill.i,    conceited    Air.  .Secre 
*    *    •    conscious  that    i.di    ..-■>■•  ,, 
the  better  part  of  valor. 

The  run  of  "Mllestone.s  '  at  the  R.  m 
'  ^    '    "Ion,  completed  its  first  ycin  i 

The  rteficit  of  the  Kurfunrten  Opera  in 
Berlin  amounts  to  »375,000.  Yet  "Th?. 
Dollar  Prtncess"  bt^ught  In  $50,000,  and 
J4M00.  °'    Luxembourg"  about 

CLOSES  SEASON 
WITH  'CREATION' 

The  last  of  the  Sunday  afterr.,  ,.,  . 
certs  m  Symphony  Hall  this  s. 
place  yesterday  afternoon.  r 
.  and  Haydn  Society,  led  by  M 
hauer  gave  a  performance  01  1. 
"Creation."    The  solo  singers  wer? 
.  Caroline  Hudson-Alexander,  Evan  > 
.iama  and  Frederic  Martin. 

This  series  of  concerts  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  every  way.      The  standard 
has  been  of  the  highest,  as  Is  shown  by 
the  list  of  singers  and  players  6i  Instru- 
ments: Mme.  Calve,  Oct.  20:  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  with  Jlr. 
ElmaJl,      Nov.      10;      Mirir-      S<'hnn  :i  i,n- 
Heink,  Nov.  24;  llr.  K; 
Mme.    Sembrlch,    Dec.  • 
Dec  15;  Mme.  Freii'  1  . 
tin,  Dec.  29  ;  Mme 
'  ford,  Jan.  6  ;  Mr.  \ 
Gerhardt  and  Miss 
I  -Mme.   Butt  and  Mr. 
.Miss  Teyte  and  Mr. 
Mr.   McCormack.   Feb.    2g ;  Mr, 
and  Mme.  Rhadeska,  March  2 


Da 
Ru- 
Clt:ll 


1.  li  : 
b.  2; 
-L>.  16  ; 

Bond 
Pension 

Fund  Concert,  March  9  ;  Mme.  Culp  and 
Mr.  Godowsky,  March  16  ;  Mr.  Elman, 
March  30:  "The  Creation."  April  6. 

These  concerts  were  eminently  popu- 
lar. The  programs  appealed  to  musi- 
cians and  the  great  public  alike.  The 
hour  was  convenient  lor  dwellers  In  the, 
city  and  the  suburbs.  The  artists  eli- 
1  paged  as  principals  were  box  office  mag- 
nets, but  they  made  their  programs! 
without   deliberate  appeal  to  :i  holiday  I 


crowd.   They  sang  r 
they  were  In  the 
phony  audience.  Th 
only  to  be  coi  i-  ■ 
thanked  for  tl 
thousands  and  it.r 
thus    exerted  by 


I'' 


A  "political  comedy"  In 
four    acts    called  "The 
Bill,"     by    Mrs.  George 
Cornwallis-West,  was  pro- 
.Mr.    Wareing.    founder  of 
the  Glasgow  Repertory  Theatre,  at  the 
Royalty   Theatre.   Glasgow,   on  March 
25.   The  play  deals  with  a  universal  suf- 
frage bill.  Introduced  by  a  cabinet  min- 
ister, whose  son  is  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition.   The  scene  of  the  second  act 
Is  the  terrace  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and   that  of  the  last  act  the 
room  behind  the  speaker's  chair,  the, 
occasion  being  the  debate  on  the  last 
reading  of  the  bill.  i 
^  A  wordless  play,  "She  Pays  the  Pen- : 
alty,"  performed  at  the  Palladium,  Lon- 
don,  Is  worthy  of  the  Grand  Guignol 
In  Paris.    The  character.s  are  a  gen- 
eral, his  wife,  and  her  lover,  a  cap- 
tain.   The  wife  visits  her  lover's  rooms 
find  later  the  husband  comes.    She  in  I 
another  room,  dees  not  know  this.  There 
Is  a  duel  and  the  captain  kills  the  gen-  | 
eral.     "The  thrill   of  the  piece  comes  1 
when  the  lady,  In  extreme  dlshablll».  I 
throws  herSelf  gaily  on  the  couch  be-  ; 
side  which  the  body  of   her  husband 
is  concealed.    The  play  ends  with  the 
suttee  of  the  horrified  widow,  who  for  ' 
once  gives  to  the  serpentine  dance  a  j 
dramatic  meaning.    Nobody  acts  very 
well."  I 

"Playgoer"  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  March  6 :  "One  of  the  witti- 
cisms noticed  in  'Her  Side  of  the  House.' 
the  new  play  by  Mr.  Lechmere  Worrall 
and  Miss  Atte  Hall,  produced  at  the 
Aldwych  Theatre  on  Tuesday  night,  ran 
as  follows :  'Indiscretion  is  the  better  | 
part  of  Valor.'  And,  very  Interestingly.  ! 
in  Oscar  Wilde's  essay,  'The  Critic  as  I 
Artist,'  which  has  been  In  circulation ! 
for  about  22  years,  we  rwd  of  'Poor,  I 


d;   It  Is   to  be 
re  it  lias  given 
II;    Influence  It  has 
acquainting  many 
with  fine  compositions  admirably  per- 
formed. 

It  was  a  happy  Idea  to  end  the  series- 
may  It  be  only  the  first  of  many!— with 
a  performance  of  "The  Creation."  The 
work  Itself  Is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  month,  and  it  is  not  too  famlllas. 
The  freshness  of  this  music  I3  unim- 
paired.   The  melodic  beauty,  the  spirit 
of  the  choruses,  even  the  plctotini  i  r 
—especially  those  of  a  zoologl^ 
—are  as  delightful  today  a.s 
French  officers  In  Vienna  p;ii 
to  the  composer.    We  hear  to  . 
Haydn's  music  In  Boston.  C)i 
of    his    symphonies    are  pli 
pianists  neglect  hi.s  sonatas.  ' 

the  works  of  this  composer  are  . '.  

the  greater  Is  the  admiration  of  hln 
mielodlc  spontaneity,  the  variety  of  his 
invention,  his  inexhaustible  vivacity. 
Nor  should  the  true  beauty  of  his  senti- 
ment be  ignored,  for  Haydu  was  not 
as  some  would  have  us  think,  merely  a 
compoiker  of  high  spirits. 

And  this  concert  gave  an  opportunity 
cf  hearing  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
choru.s  to  many  In  adjoining  towns  who 
are  Inconvenienced  by  evening  concerts 
or  debarred  from  them. 

The  management  engaged  two  lead- 
ing oratorio  singers,  Mr,  Wllllani.i  and 
Iflr.  Martin.  Mrs.  Hudson-Alexander, 
although  younger  on  the  concert  stage, 
has  already  an  enviable  reputation.  It 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  perform- 
ance was  one  of  general  excellence. 
!  The  soloists  were  Ih  the  vein,  the  chorus 
:  was  effective  and  the  Boston  Festival 
orchestra  was  heard  to  advantage. 
There  was  a  very  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience  and  many  stood. 


To  the  office,  but.  Loril!  whnt  «  conflict  I 
had  with  myself,  my  heart  temptlns  tie  « 
tboassnd  times  to  go  abroad  about  «omc 
pleasure  0[  other. 


Fashion  Note. 

"The  ashes  ot  an  oyster  shell  calcined 
and  Incorporate  with  honey  rid  away 
wrinkles,  and  make  woman's  skin  to  lie 
smooth  and  even." 


Animal  or  Reptile? 

A  jury  in  New  York  decided  that.  * 
turtle  came  under  the  heading  of  ani- 
mals, but  Justice  O'SuIlivan  of  the  higher 
court  threw  out  the  case,  declaring  that 
no  Jury  could  ever  reach  a  decision  on 
the  question. 

An  Australian  act  of  Parliament  pro- 
vides that  a  bounty  is  payable  on  pre- 
served flsh.  A  man  who  had  been  pro- 
ducing preserved  turtle  on  a  large  scale 
claimed  early  In  1908  the  bounty.  After 
much  consultation  and  long  debate  the 
I  Commonwealth  Customs  Department  de- 
cides that  the  turtle  is  not  a  flsh  but  a 
reptile. 

In  11:.'"  'M.-  r.hv.'.'  -''..p^;.-!!  piihlL'-h'- '1 
l«n  iHi  I,   '  . 

word.        .  .  J  M      ...  1  I..    II  -I". 


mil  -  111(1    Hook  ori 

"ii-iii  . . .  ., :   uhiiiui  Is  f.M't.ilrip'l  I 
ne.    Nuturul,  and 
with    thplr  lively 
HI.  ^i.  I  ivndltlons,  Klndea  and  .N.iiiii 
all  venemoua  ni:ASTS:   with  tin 
BVer^I   I'oysons   inifl    Antidotes;  tin 


M  Polnrare  j  r^;,.l  nf  th*  theatre, 
nut  he  playa  no  games,  not  even  domi- 
noes. ( 


rl  to  Manklnde;  and  the  won- 
k  of  God  In  thtlr  Creation, 
ctlon.  Xeressary  and  profll- 
lbl<-  I"  all  sorta  of  Men:  Collected  out 
of  Oiviri'  Snipiines,  Fathers,  Phlloso- 
eix,  J'h\ sitlaiis,  Hnd  Poets:  amplified 
h  sundry  accidental  Histories,  Hlero 
hycks.  Epigrams,  Emblems,  and 
Igmatlcal  Observations."  On  page 
Mr.  Topsell  di.scourses  In  *  maaterly 
nner  on  the  Tortolsfe  of  the  Sea,  and  \ 
bfr'ns  as  follows:  "It  were  unproper 
exorbitant  to  handle  the  Sea- 
Uii   'ise  In  this  place,  were  It  not  be- 

Ruse  it  llveth  In  both  elements,  that  Is, 
th  the  water  and  the  land,  wherefore 
Meing  the  Earth  Is  the  place  of  his 
generation,  as  the  Sea  !8  of  his  food  and  y^i 
nourishment,  it  shall  not  be  anilsse 
nor  Improper  (I  trust)  to  handle  this 
■tiso  among  the  Serpents  and  creeping 
&ings  of  the  earth." 
The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  boldly 
lys:  "Turtle:  Marine  reptile  encased 
*a  tortoise  and  with  flippers  used  In 
ywlmming,  especially  (also  green  turtle) 
kind  much  used  for  soup." 


THE  TYPHOON' 
AT  MAJESTIC 


seema.  T»i»Ji(Wcia.  moment.  His 
Msher  waSWfKerestIng  In  her  fir- 
scenes:  hard,  nippanl,  feline,  and  In 
amorous  upproaclioa  she  waa  dangerous 
but  as  the  last  she  ranted  as  any  old- 
fashioned  Emilia  reproaching  lago.  Mr 
Wllke  also  was  very  noisy. 

A  large  audience  listened  attentively! 
and  welcomed  any  speech  that  It  could 
construe  as  comic.  | 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  "The  Ty- 
phoon," a  drama  In  throe  acts,  adapted 
by  Emil  Nyltray  and  B/ron  Ongley 
from  the  Hungarian  of  Melchlor  I^eng- 


Creeping  Things. 

Frank  Buckland  was  a  daring  natural- 
ist. He  ate  strange  food  in  his  re- 
MlTches,  rode  on  a  crocodile,  but  onei 
Dr.  Nathan  Adler,  father  and  pre- 
jjcessor  of  the  late  Chief  Rabbi  in  Lon- 
don, asked  him  whether  Jews  might 
lawfully  eat  oysters  and  Buckland  was 
in  doubt.  He  consulted  Dean  Stanley. 
^Xhn.t  was  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  law?  Do  oysters  creep?  The 
bitter  question  was  finally  answered  In 
the  affirmative,  and  oysters  have  since 
been  included  by  orthodox  Jews  of  Eng- 


GIRL 
GIVES  RECITAL 

1  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

!  Pe  Ahm  E  Squeet  ("Floating  Cloud"), 
or  Miss  Bee  Mayes  as  she  Is  known  to 
the  palefaces,  gave  an  entertainment 
yesterday  afternoon  as  a  singer,  dancer, 
lecturer  and  harpist  In  Jordan  Hall. 
This  entertainment  was  of  an  unusual 


Tokeramn  _. .  .WaUcer  ^hltesiae 

jMhlkawa  ?."P^«°cJYii^in  ! 

Kobayauhl  Grant  Sherman 

HIronarl  HaTold  De  Becker 

Omayl  Ard.a  I.a,  Cro  x 

Bernard  Bruck  Arda  I>a  Croix  1 

Krnest  Lindner  'i'^®  engrossing  nature. 

TiVThX""":VV.V.V.\\'^'.°S\  Sha^^       Of         y«"-s  ™«n  ana  women 

Johann  '.  William  Weston  'have  studied  the  muslo  of  the  North 

Mr.  Lindsay  Morlson  produced  a  ver-  I  American  Indians  and  written  learnedly 
slon  of  "The  Typhoon"  at  the  Majestlo  about  It:  about  its  scale,  its  relation- 
Theatre  on  June  3  of  last  vear  when  the  ship  with  primitive  music  elsewhere  ; 
^a^rt  of  Toke"amo  was  played  by  Howell  how  It  should  or  should  not  be  har- 
Ha^sei  and  that  If  Helene.  or  lUona.  monlzed.  etc..  etc.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
at  the  girl  Is  named  in  the  version  seen 


last  night,  by  Miss  Anna  Clev^and.  In 
some  respects,  and  they  were  import- 
ant, the  adaptation  by  Mr.  Morlson  and 
Mr.'  Pitman  was  closer  to  the  original. 
Would  the  Hungarian  know  his  own 


hear  an  Intelligent  and  charming  woman 
describe  the  music  and  dances  of  lior 
tribe  and  give  examples  of  its  dances 
and  songs. 

Miss  Mayes,  of  the  Chippewa  tribe, 
born  on  a    reservation    in  northern 


land  In  the  list  of  forbidden  food.    It  Is  trial  of  the  youth  who  declared  Ma^eU 

strange  that  no  rebellious  one  has  cul-  the  murderer  of  Illona  to  save  Toker- 

tlvated  the  stationary  oyster.  amo  and  for  the  honor  of  Nippon.  In 

  this  act  Tokeramo.  moved  by  the  Inno- 

Berwick  Sponge  Cake.  cent   lad's   peril,    proclaims   his  own 

A«  t>,«  World  Waas-                              !  I  guilt,  but  his  companions  swear  to  his 

ToiZTl  r^t  Bosto.  Herald  of  innocence_and  __attribute_^  th^e^^co^^^^^^^^ 


>vouia  ine  ""''^7'%*  "^V""  i;";^  by  Michigan,  was  sent  when  she  was  about 
Mr^'^eslde^^fnd  his'c^^^^^^^  13  years  old  to  the   Haskell  Institute, 

there  are  three  acts  Instead  of  four. 
The  third  aet  of  the  original  shows  the 


April  2  that  the  question  was 
about  the  origin   of   Berwick  Sponge 


cake.  It  was  a  plain  cake,  made  in  the 
.Fifties  by  a  Mrs.  Briggs.  Her  husband 
lost  one  of  his  legs  working  for  the  rail- 
road, and  the  company  established  him 
I  In  r\  restaurant  at  Berwick  Junction, 
1  In  time  became  famous  for  its 
e  cake,  so  much  so  that  the  Briggs 
a  small  fortune  selling  it  to  the 
::Kers. 

•  retired  from  business,  came  to 
^.'e«  buryport,  made  unfortunate  invest- 
ments and  died  poor. 
'  AN  OLD  CUSTOMER. 

*  Newburyport,  April  2. 


asked  to  excitement  and  mental  distress.  The 
part  of  Tira  Hempel  is  much  more  sig- 
nificant in  the  original.  The  final  scene 
Is  very  different.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  present  adapters  had  the  courage 
to  take  such  destructive  liberties  with 
a  drama  that  had  made  a  sensation  In 
European  cities  possibly  by  the  refer- 
ences to  Japan  as  a  menace  to  occi- 
dental civilization.  ' 

As  the  motive  of  this  play. even  In  Its  s  „^ 
present  mutilated  form  8  familiar.^^^ 

not  nece.ssary  to  describe  the  plot  at  •  -   

Tokeramo  is  at  work  in  Berlin 


where  she  first  learned  the  harp.  She 
cams  to  Boston  three  years  ago  to  con- 
tinue her  studies,  to  learn  the  white 
man's  music.  It  seems  that  the  harp 
I  appeals  to  the  Indians,  who  find  certain 
I  effects  produced  on  It  similar  to  the 
[  sound-s  of  the  drum.  Miss  Mayes  lias 
a  singularly  beautiful  voice  in  speak- 
ing and  in  singing,  but  she  should  exert 
greatel-  force  when  she  lectures  in  a 
room  as  large  as  Jordan  Hall.  Her 
English  is  deliglUfully  pure;  her  choice 
'  of  words  is  fortunate;  she  talks  with 
'  refreshing  ease  and  the  fluency  of  one 
'  that  has  mastered  her  subject.  Hor 
i  bearing  is  graceful,  devoid  of  self-con- 
I  sclousness,  free  from  the  assurance 
!  that  sometimes  comes  from  over- 
famlllarlty  with  the  lecture  or  recital 
routine  and  Irritates  even  the  well-dls- 


\Al  the  World  Wags: 

The  mention  of  Berwick  Sponge  cake 
I  .tickles  my  palate  even  now,  though  It 
more  than  45  years  since  I  bought 
lat  far-famed  and  delicious  double- 
ecked  sponge  cake  while  stopping  at 
le  old  Berwick  depot  for  lunch  on  my 
ly  from  Boston  to  Portland  via  B.  & 

R.  R.  MRS.  M.  A.  SMITH. 

MIddletown,  Ct.,  April  2. 


Bel  Canto  and  Baldness. 

"How  many  people,"  asks  the  Man- 
liester  Guardian,  "would  solve  at  once 
*e  problem  of  this  notice? 

Our  UnlqiiP   Method  of  SiDBing 
Strengtlics  the  Hair. 
"It  was  in  a  hairdresser's." 
I'  A  few  days  ago  in  New  York  a  young 
prisoner  heard  singing  by  an  aesthetic 
adge  was  loosed  from  his  bonds.  The 
Iprlsoner  was  a  tenor.    And  yet  Buelow 
Bclared  after  experience  in  opera  house 
Iknd  concert  hall  that  a  tenor  is  a  dle- 
ICasc. 


One  Snooks. 

Apropos  of  .surnames  that   to  some 
eem  harsh  to  the  ear  or  grotesque,  Mr. 
reeman  In  last  Friday's  Herald  men- 
pned   Snooks.     In   Mr.   Wells's  story 
Ilss  WInchelsea's  Heart"    the  name 
Snooks"  Is  changed  little  by  little  until 
becomes  "Sevenoaks."    Learned  men 
ell  us  that  In  all  probability  Snooks  orl- 
Ijcbially  came  from  "Sevenoaks"  ay  the 
~^y  of  "Senoaks."    Malthus  from  Malt- 
house  and  Bellows  from  Bellhouse  are 
[a  little  more  euphonius  than  Snooks. 


length. 

and  although  the  precise  nature  of  his 
report  is  not  told  to  us,  it  is  of  utmost 
Importance  to  Japan.  He  has  become 
Involved  with  a  light  o'  love,  one  Illona. 
Warned  against  her,  he  finally  finds  out 
that  she  has  deceived  him.  There  is  a 
scene  in  which  he  loses  his  self  control. 
Ordering  her  to  leave  his  rooms  for 
ever,  he  weakens  and  confesses  his  love. 
She  taunts  him.  He  is  no  stronger  than 
the  other  men  she  has  ruined,  no  strong- 
er than  Lindner  of  whom  he  is  Jealous. 
She  taunts  him  for  his  yellow  skin ;  sha 
reviles  his  country.  Then  he  sees  all 
things  red  and  strangles  her.  His  Ja- 
panese comrades  are  eager  to  assume 
the  guilt,  for  his  work  must  be  com- 
pleted. A  victim  is  chosen.  Tokeramo 
fulfils  his  mission.  Overwork  and  men- 
tal strain  are  too  much  for  him.  His 
heart  fails,  and  his  comrades  remarking 
that  death  is  nothing,  send  for  the 
coroner,  and  proceed  with  their  work 
for  Japan.  Thus  the  play  ends  in  the 
mangled  version. 

This  version  Is  poorly  constructed, 
episodic,  and  without  marked  signifi- 
cance. There  Is  an  air  of  mystery,  but 
the  mystery  does  not  enwrap  the  spec- 
tator. He  merely  wonders  what  it  is 
all  about;  nor  is  tills  mystery  revealed,  1 
for  there  is  really  nothing  to  reveal. 
There  la  much  talk  about  the  glorious 
past  and  the  glorloua  future  of  Japan; 
there  are  scenes  of  cajolement  and  re- 
crimination ending  in  a  screaming  quar- 
rel and  murder;  there  are  attempts  to 


Miss  Mayes  spdke  of  this  and  said  that 
!  the  Indian  often  laughs  and  rellsheB 
i  amusing  stories. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  entertainment 
1  she  sketched  Indian  life  from  her  per- 
!  sonal  recollection  and  knowledge.  Sh« 
ji  told  legends  of  her  tribe,  legends  ol 
I  animals,    and   told   them    vividly  an4 
poetically.    It  is  not  easy  for  a  whit* 
man   to  become  acquainted   with  th» 
I  beliefs,  customs  and  music  of  the  lo- 
1  dlans,   she  said,   even  when  he  lives 
I  with  them.  According  to  her  statement 
the  Indians  do  not  know  anj-  harmonic 
system  In  singing,  even  of  the  rudest 
description.    When  a  man  Invents  • 
song  it  Ifl  his.   He  may  give  permission 
to  another  to  sing  It;  he  may  sell  lt| 
but  the  Indian's  sense  of  honor  forbid* 
him  to  sing  another's  song  without  thl« 
permission.    Among  the  songs  given  la 
Illustration,  with  and  without  the  harp, 
the  song  to  the  Sun  and  a  Death  Sonc 
had   the  most  striking  character  and 
melodic  significance. 

The  second  part  was  devoted  to  In- 
dian Dances,  the  Maiden  Dance,  the 
Green  Corn  Soup  Dance — a  game;  the 
Drum  Dance,  the  Ceremony  of  the 
Rainmaker,  the  Ceremony  of  Planting 
Com  and  of  Gift  Giving;  Mourning  for 
the  Dead  and  the  War  Dance.  These 
dances.  In  which  Miss  Mayes  showed 
grace  and  agility,  had  more  than  eth- 
nological Interest. 

Mr  Guy  S.  Maler,  pianist,  played 
Liszt's  "Funerallies,"  Liszt's  tran- 
scription of  Mendelssohn's  song  "On 
Pinions  of  Music"  and  Debussy's  Toc- 


Iiortray  the  devotion  of  the  Japanese  to  j  ^^^^^  played   the   music   for  the 

their    country.    By    way    of    relief  a  jaances. 


Another  Old  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  you  seem  to  be  engaging  your  In- 
telligence lately  In  talking  about  >  old 
songs  can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the 
following,  -which  my  mother  often  used 
to  sing,  and  of  which  I  can  only  recall 
this  fragment : 

In  days  of  old 
When  kntichts  were  bold 
And  bnroD»  held  their  Bway 
A  warrior  bold 
With  spurs  of  cold 
Sang  merrily  ms  lay. 
And   then  followed  the  lay,  which 
was  all  about  a  young  lady  with  blue 

eyes  and  golden  hair.  

SIEUR  GANACHE  LE  (^OU-TETE. 
PlalnvUle,  Conn. 

Edwin  Thomas  wrote  the  verses; 
Stephen  Adams  the  music. 


pompous  German  professor  i."i  intro- 
duced. Then  thwe  is  Lindner,  ruined 
by  Illona  and  given  over  to  brandy,  vio- 
lent abuse  and  maudlin  sentimentalism. 

If  any  one  should  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  French  version  of  this  plaj'  af- 
ter seeing  the  production  at  the  Ma- 
jestic, he  would  again  wonder  at  the 
audacity  of  Messrs.  N.  Titray  and 
Ongley,  the  adapters. 

The  performance  Is  not  an  Impress  ve 
one.  Mr.  Bergman,  who  t'wk  the  part 
of  Joshlkawa,  and  Mis^  Florence  Read, 
who  took  the  part  ■>(  Illona  at  the 
}  Fulton  Theatre,  Naw  York,  a  yw  ?-S0 
last  month,  are  no  tengf.r  with  the  com- 
pnny;  nor  are  Mr.  Cosstvrt  and  Mr. 
Malcclm  Williams,  the  orit,-i>ial  profes- 
sor and  Lindner  In  New  York.  The 
present  company  gives  little  illusijn  of 
Japanese  character  and  manners.  The 
members  as.si;me  a  certain  rici'lity  of 
expression  and  manner  of  gesturing, 
but  the  moment  they  spiak  there  is 
little  thought  of  J^.panese  m  B  »rlin  or 
at  homo. 

;  r-  '      The  acting:  of  some  was  curiously 

Foreign  New*.  old-fashioned  in  its  bluster  and  fury. 

We  learn  from  European  Journals  Just   joshlkaway  hissed  his  consonants  and 


There  was  a  deeply  Interested  and 
appreciative  audience  of  good  size. 


received  that  while  the  great  Napoleon 
Is  commonly  credited  with  beinc  a' 
snuff-taker,  he  detested  tobacco  in  any 
form.  The  error  arose  from  his  carry- 
ing for  his  chronic  Indigestion  a  mixt- 
ure of  Mquorlce  ^nd  brown  sugar,  loose 
In  his  wai8tcoat~cocket. 


chopped  his  sentences  and  even  Mr. 
Whiteside,  who  for  the  most  part  pre- 
served an  oriental  composure,  had  a 
trlok  in  emotional  moments  of  breath- 
ing in  a  manner  that  suggested  letting 
off  steam.  Thes^-  Japanese  are  as  ex- 
c!t:fble   as  any   >  ej  vous   American,  It 


"Magnanimous  Lover"  a  New 
Piece,  and  Two  Old  Favor- 
ites Are  Given.^^^ 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "The  Mag- 
iTianimoua  Lover,"  a  play  In  one  act 
by  St.  John  G.  Ervine.  First  perform- 
ance in  Boston. 

.Samuel  Hlnde  Mr  O;.^'"?':^^ 

Mrs.  Gather  MUs  O  Beime 

William  Gather  

Henry  Hlhde   M';-  '^f!T^3 

Masgle  Gather  Miss  Allgood 

"The  Building  Fund,"  a  comedy  In 
three  acts,  by  William  Boyle. 

Mrs.  Grogan  Mlrs  AIIg«od 

Shan  Grogan  Mr.  Sinclair 

Sheila  O'Dwyer  Mis*  MaGee 

MIehael  CCallaghan  Mr.   O  Rourke 

Dan    McSweeney  Mr.  O'Donovan 

"The  Rising  of  -the  Moon,"  a  play  In 
one  act.  by  Lady  Gregory. 

.•Jeiseant  '  Mr-  -Sinclair 

Policeman  X   Mr.   O  Rourke 

Policeman  B.   W.  W  right 

Ballad  Slngei   «r.  Kerrigan 

There  was  \aiiet;  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  last  evening.  Mr.  Ervlne  s  play 
is  Inclined  to  verbosity.  The  characters, 
however,  arc  skilfully  drawn,  and  as 


O.f:  Jriuli  I'layers  the  piece  I 
wa.s  not  the  least  enjoyable  on  the  pro- 1 
yrarii.  | 
Hni'-y  Hlnde,  after  an  absence  of  '0 
yeaiF.  returns  to  his  native  village  to 
"make  respectable"  the  girl  he  ruined 
In  his  youth  and  who  lias  borne  )ilm  a 
son.  His  stay  In  Liverpool  has  made 
lilm  a  prosperous  shopkeeper  with  two 
assistants.  He  has  repented  of  the 
wild  ways  of  his  early  life.  He  Is  a  pillar 
of  the  church  and  mouther  of  the 
scriptures.  He  is  even  looked  upon  aa  a 
desirable  suitor  for  a  minister's  daugh- 
ter, a  fact  which  his  doddering  and 
smugly  respectable  old  father  reiterates 
impre-ssiveiy  to  the  parents  of  the  fallen 
Maggie. 

Henry,  steeped  In  magnanimity,  of- 
fers her  marriage;  but  he  does  not  love 
her.  He  Is  merely  paying  "a  debt  he 
owes  to  God."  Maggie,  a  proud  and 
passionate  woman,  will  have  none  of 
his  cant.  Be^re  he  left  her  10  years 
ago  she  had  begged  for  marriage  on  her 
knees.  He  called  her  names  then,  he 
shall  not  now  be  permitted  to  ease  his 
conscience.  Appalled  at  the  lack  of  all 
seeming  decency  on  the  part  of  the 
Gathers  Henry  and  his  father  take  their 
leave  after  a  pious  prayer  and  furtiher 
biblical  quotations. 

Mr.  Kerrigan  played  the  part  of  Henry 
with  becoming  suavity  and  was  the 
pious  hypocrite  to  the  life.  There  'was 
much  primitive  force  in  Miss  Allgood's 
Impersonation  of  Maggie  Cather,  her 
reading  of  the  lines  was  dramatically 
impressive  and  she  showed  a  proper 
scorn  for  the  man  who  considered  her 
his  inferior.  Miss  O'Belrne  and  Messrs. 
O'Rourke  *and  Morgan  were  pleasing  as 
the  old  people. 

"The  Building  Fund,"  William  Boyle's 
delightful  comedy,  which  was  Inclpded 
in  the  repertory  of  last  year,  waa  again 
effectively  performed.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  of  the  characters 
is  most  admirably  portrayed;  Indeed, 
this  Interesting  organization  may  well 
plume  Itself  on  the  Individual  excellence 
of  its  members. 

"The  Rising  of  the  Moon"  waa  the 
concluding  piece.  There  was  an  appre- 
ciative audience  of  fair  size. 

There  will  be  a  special  matinee  this 
afternoon,  the  proceeds  cf  which  will  b^ 
given  toward  a  building  to  be  erected  to 
save  Sir  Hugh  Lane's  gift  of  pictures 
for  Ireland.  The  program  will  Include 
"Kathleen  Nl  Houlihan,"  "The  Rlslntj 
of  the  Moort,"  a  scene  from  Mollere'.'? 
"Miser"  and  "Spreading  the  News." 


CASTLE  SQL'ARB-"The  Darling  of 
tile  Gods."  Melodrama  In  five  acta  and 
eight  scenes  by  John  Luther  Long  and 
David  Belasco. 

Zakkurl  John  Craig 

Kara   .William  P.  Carleton 

Tonda  Tanjl  Donald  Meek 

Saigon.  Prince  of  Tosan. ..  .Walter  Walker 

Shushoo  Carney  Christie 

Kugo  Frederick  Ormonde 

Kato  George  Henry  Trader 

The  Imperial  Messenger. ...  David  Kimball 

Taro  .'  -Mbert  LeRol 

First  Secretary  In  the  War  Office, 

Frank  Taylor 

Bauza  Frederick  Ormonde 

T-^ittle  Sano  ^..Henrietta  McDannel 

Rosy  Sky.  .  ./Jf-  ■  y-  f-aurett  Browne 

Setsu  #lf.4/»  ..Florence  Shirley 

Kaedo  X.  Mabel  Colcord 

NlJI-Omra  '.  ...Gladys  Wilson 

Yo-f^an  Mary  YoiinK 

lOLD  AND  NEW  SEEN 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Gertrude  Vanderbilt  and  George 

Moore  in  Vaudeville— Other 

A/  jj  Features. 
'^'^S^jU.  

B.  F.  Ifeith's  bill  this  week  is  a  happy 
combination  of  old  favorites  llko  Charley 
Case  and  Master  ■  Gabriel,  with  new- 
comers to  the  vaudeville  stage  In  Bos- 
ton. Among  those  w-ho  are  here  for 
the  first  time  are  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
and  George  Moore,  late  features  of  Ray- 
mond Hitchcock's  Red  Widow  Company, 
In  up-to-date  songs  and  dances.  They 
have  a  most  Interesting  sketch  In  which 
Miss  Vanderblit's  dancing  playa  no 
small  part.  She  Is  one  of  the  most 
graceful,  agile  dancers  that  has  ever 
visited  B.  F.  Keith's. 

Another  ver.v  pretty  sketch,  and  one 
that  was  received  with  instant  favor, 
was  that  of  Charlotte  Ravenscroft  la 
the  singing  violinist.  Mice  Ravenscroft 
sings  two  or  three  catchy  airs  to  her 
own  accompaniment  upon  the  violin, 
and  also  recites  a  few  stanzas  of  poetry 
with  great  effect.  Somewhat  different, 
but  none  the  less  clever  In  their  line, 
are  the  Jack  Dakota  Trio  in  which  is 
witnessed  some  extremely  accurate  and 
daring  sharp-shooting  as  when  Jack 
Dakota  shoots  into  bits  a  toothpick  that 
one  of  the  young  men  holds  between 
Ills  teeth. 

Charley  Case,  who  has  been  talking 
for  years  almvit  his  father,  his  neigh- 
bors and  his  friends,  has  the  same  old 
monologue,  but  it's  aa  clever  as  ever, 
goes  exactly  as  well  and  Case,  try  bp 
hard  as  he  might,  could  probably  t 
evolve  a  better  line  of  chatter, 
there   is  Master  Gabriel,    the  ori.^: 
Buster  Brown,   supported  by  his  own 
company   in   the   one-act   comedy  en- 
titled "J^ittle  Kirk."  Ed  Gallagher  and 
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i  lco .  .  . 


1  Fields,  late  (leroes  of  "The  Battle 
Too  Soon."  return  to  B.  F.  Keith's 
this  week  In  a  naval  companion  piece 
entitled  "The  BatUe  of  Bay  Rum." 
■which  Is  equally  amusing.  Bradshaw 
'■Brothers,  as  comedy  controtionlsts, 
hp.ve  a  novel  sketch. 

The  ttst  of  the  bill  Is  made  up  of 
riiarles  Ero^n-n  and  May  Newman  in 
cir'b'lnal  nonscnslcalltlcs;  the  Great 
t>avlc3  Family,  astrunding  athletts 
and  balance!  s.  ■with  \he  Edison  talking - 
moving  plcturts,  i.o-w  m  their  seventh 
week  at  the  playhon.'o 

TRBMONT  THEATRE-Openlng  Ot| 
Aborn  grand  opera  season.  Vlerdl's  "11 
Trovatore."  Mr.  Flchandler  conducted. 

. . .  .Dianetto  Alvlna 
.F'.oi-eme  Couglilan 

 Jaynfe  Hei'bort 

. . .  bconld  Samolof  f 

 John  Mercer 

ii  di'liuna.".  Morton  Adklns 

1     ,ando  Joseplj  Paraong 

The   character  of  the  performances 
glveri  by  this  company  Is  known  to  all 
and  appreciated  by  many.    It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  Messrs.  Aborn  to  give 
complete  performanoes  of  popular  operas 
•  I  a  creditable  manner  and  at  a  price 
t  allows  enjoyment  to  those  with  a 
j  iider  purse.    For  the  last  three  sea- 
1   iDns  the  company  appeared  at  the  Bos- 
I  Cn  Opera  House.   This  season  the  man- 
agement thought  It  better  to  engage 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  which  has  often 
been   the   temporary   holne   of   grand  , 
opera. 

The  repertoire  of  the  company  la  a 
targe  one.  It  Includes  many  of  the 
more  modem  operas,  but  there  were 
good  reasons  for  opening  the  engage- 
ment with  "II  Trovatore,"  for  the  popu-  j 
larlty  of  Verdi's  opera  Is  still  universal 
and  unabated.  Nor  Is  this  popularity 
due  solely  to  the  melodies  of  Verdi. 
Much  has  been  said  In  Jest  of  the  mys- 
terious. Incomprehensible  plot,  and  the 
Question  Is  still  asked:  "AVhlch  baby 
was  tossed  Into  the  flames  by  the  en- 
raged g3npsy^'* 

In  comparison  with  the  librettos  of 
certain   modem   operas.  pByohologtcal, 
symbolical,  the  bn-jk  of  "H  Trovatore 
i«  ;f3  cr>-stal.  There  Is  continuous  action, 
I  .    <  11  in  the  recitation  of  events  and  In 
1  r   arias.    There  Is  always  something 
I  (Ding,  to  use  the  colloquial  phrase.  The 
fiiaracters   are   so  familiar   that  they 
ray  be  said  tb  ba  historlc.aL  Manrlco 
1  the  Count  di  Luna  surely  lived  their 
- .  aglc  life  and  tha  "sangre  azul"  flowed 
I    in  their  veins.  Of  cither  one  It  might  be 
y  said: 

\  A  tnie  HiaalfO,  free  from  every  stain 

I     ♦    Of  Moor  or  JeWlRh.  Wood. 
^      As  for  Azuoena,  we  saw  ber  not  long 
aeo  In  an  encampment  on  the  road  to 
M -dham    The  motive  is  the  old  familiar 
i1    approved    one:    two    men    and  a 
■  nan.   Then  there  is  the  Introduction 
Gypsy  woman,  one  of  the  most 
(jue  and  dramatic  figures  In  all 
cfera.    And    "II   Trovatore"    does  not 
I     call   for   elaborate  stage   settings  and 
gorgeous  costumes.  We  once  saw  a  per- 
formnnre  In  which  the  chorus  was  llt- 
llr.  ..  .  re  than  a  double  quartet,  and  the 
.     li      ra  did  not  number  over  a  dozen, 
t  the  music  sunpr  passionately  by 
,  was  as  Irreristlble  as  ever. 
. .  .samoloff.  who  appeared  last  eve?- 
s;  as  Manrlco.  did  not  sing  In  English, 
1(1  there  was  no  evidence  of  faulty 
iHinclatlon  by  the  others  of  the  cast, 
hough  foreign  accents  were  numerous, 
riiese  had  a  fascination  of  their  own. 


ilicre  Is  no  funeral  so  «ad  to  follow  »■ 
i'lf  funeral  of  our  own  youtli.  which  we 
1  :.vB  been  pampering  witli  fond  desires, 
.■mbltlous  liopes,  and  all  the  bright  berries 
iliat  hang  In  poisonous  clusters  over  the 
'    ih  of  llfo. 


qiiHHt  I,;id  been  utterly  fruitless  when 
i  rh  inred  to  see  the  sign  of  one  of  the 
te  ita.i.s  of  the  great  tobacco  Octopus 
that  gives  you  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  you  have  made  a  2S-cent  purchase 
when  you  buy  a  14-cent  package  or 
7lga?ettes.  I  rushed  thither.  Over  the 
counter  leaned  a  face  with  features. ftat 
suggested  a  bridge  of  the  centuries, 
evif  fo  the  days  of  Abraham  and  hU 
thlldren  I  hastily  stated  my  desire, 
ca  ine  for  a  church  warden,  or  Brose- 
?.y  o^r  long  clay,  and  indicating  with 
mv  hands  as  well  as  my  commuter' e 
pa'^kages  would  permit,  the  length  of 

wTforthwlth  withered.  "Ve  dondt 
ciry  dose  nofeldles,"  said  the  «escend- 
ant  of  the  ancient  race;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  In  his  tone  something  of 
for  one  who  would  graft  tipon 
ttHncient  and  sacked  art  of  ''drlnk^ni 
tobacco"  the  use  of  ^"JL  "^-^^"f  ^^ 
contraption.  JOHN  AI.Gt.K. 

North  Reading,  April  i. 

Inadequate  Informatftn. 

We  are  unable  to  say  when  the  name 
"churchwarden"  was  first  applied  to 
the  old-fashioned  long  cl&y  plpes.  The 
orthodox  and  modern  dictionaries  do 
not  give  a  dated  and  illustrative  quota- 
tion The  18th  century  dictionaries  do 
not  know  the  word,  although  Bailey  ad- 
mitted colloquial  terms  and  phrases.  In 

1857  one  Hood  wrote:  "Give  me  my  wil- 
low-tube for  a  lance,  thf.  lid  of  a  cigar 
box  for  a  shield.  Thrust  mo  a  pair  of 
cuttles  into  my  girdle  for  pistols.  Hang 
a  churchwarden  by  my  side  for  a  sa- 
bre." The  pipe  is  probably  much  older 
than  the  name,  and  la  also  known  in 
England  as  an  alderman,  steamer,  yard 
of  clay.  In  lSo9  Fali-holt  wrote  In  his 
book  "Tobacco":  "Such  long  pipe.s 
were  reverently  termed  'aldermen'  in 
the  last  age,  and  Irreverently  'yards  ot 
clay'  In  the  present  one."  There  is 
this  sentence  in  "Tom  Brown  at  Ox- 
ford": "He  is  church  warden  at  home, 
and  can't  smoke  anything  but  a  long 
clay." 

Dr.  Richardson,  lecturing  on  tobacco 
at  a  British  Association  meeting  in  1864, 
said:  "Cigars  are  more  Injurious  than 
any  form  of  pipe;  and  the  best  pipe  is 
unquestionably  what  Is  commonly 
called  a  'churchwarden,'  or  long  clay." 

The  Brosley  Is  a  clay  pipe,  so  called 
from  the  place  of  Its  manufacture  In 
Shropshire,  England. 

Without  Zero. 

"C.  W.  p."  thus  replies  to  Mr.  John  S. 
Abbot:  "John  S.  Abbot  says  that  'zero 
does  not  enter  Into  the  proof,  therefore 
disqualifying  C.  W.  P.'s  statement.'  But 
note  that  he  uses  X  minus  Y  as  a  factor 
on  both  sides  of  his  equation.  He  has 
made  X  and  T  each  equal  to  "two,"  and 
equal  to  each  other;  therefore  X  minus 
r  equals  zero.  He  has  used  zero  twice 
in  concealed  form,  as  a  factor.  That  Is 
just  what  I  cautioned  against  In  my 
original  statement." 


t'l  Cf'cf  and 


'  I*,  .s  1.  mi*  n  \\  "  ii  I II  ^' ' 
1,  to  tell  hta  friend 
1   would  cross  the 

r  the  pun>o.>»e.   when  he  doubted 

the  Ice  would  boar  him. 


Welcome  to  Our  Band. 

;  .\s  the  World  Wags: 

l.s  It  easy  for  you  to  produce  from 
our  great  store  of  the  Rare  and  Curl- 
iiH  a  little  information  as  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  form  of  tobacco  pipe  known 
as  the   "Churchwarden"    or  "Broseley 
Straw"  ? 

I  know  in  a  general  way  that  the 
•M  m  Is  old  and  the  pipe  is  old,  but  have 
not  at  hand  the  means  of  tracing  to 
the  origin  of  either. 

In  one  of  William  Bates's  articles 
In  the  "Maclise  Portrait  Gallery"  hft 
refers  to  the  subject  in  a  way  to  sug- 
gest that  the  words  have  seen  many 
vpavF.    "It  Is  fine,"  he  says,  "to  think 

I  Robert  Hall  lighting  his  Broseley  at 
(.he  pulpit  lamps  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon,  and  of  Samuel  Parr  halt  hid- 
den by  fuliginous  clouds,  a  yard  or  so 
bfliiiid  the  bowl  of  a  huge  "church- 

\\   I  1  'I'Tl." 

;  .  II  this  little  lore  Is  enough  to  give 
ii  au.~h  of  Jfcy  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  I'ollowlng  true  story,  which  I  re- 
spectfully tender  for  the  consideration 
of  yinirself  and  your  wiseacre  friends. 

H.ing  deslrou.s  of  adding  a  touch  of 
nualntness  to  a  gathering  of  friends, 
•  ho  would  discuss  before  my  big  country 
!  eplace  Tobacco  and  Books,  and  Tobacctf 
..nd  Cider  and  more  Toljacco,  I  deter- 
mined to  provide  a  handful  of  good  old 
cliurch-wardens  for  Incense  burning, 
and  In  a  somewhat  hurried  passing  from 
mid-town  to  station  I  vainly  sought 
the  Broseleys  In  every  store  along  my 
course.  Thexe  were  pipes  of  alpiost 
every  sort,  but  nowhere  could  I  see  the 
"straw"  that  I  could  catch  at.  The  rail- 
way station  was  close  at  band  and  my 


In  Answer  to  Mr.  Barnes. 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Wilfred  Barnes: 
Five  squared  equals  26.  Four  minus  28 
equals  minus  21.  Six  minus  25  equals 
minus  19.  Since  when  has  minus  19 
equalled  minus  21? 

Also  100  divided  by  20  equals  5  divided 
by  1,  but  that  does  not  make  100  equal  B 
or  20  equal  1,  does  it?  The  fallacy  lies,  I 
think,  in  the  fact  that  40  does  not  equal  60. 

WATLAND  M.  MINOT. 


Algebra  and  the  Circus. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  this  morning's  Herald  Mr.  Barnes 
asks  us  to  point  ouj  what  Is  wrong  In 
his   algebraic  proof  that   2   equals  8. 
The  fallacy  lies  In  taking  the  square 
root  of  16  minus  40  plus  25  as  neces- 
sarily equal  to  4  minus  5.    In  taking 
the  square  root  of  an  algebraic  quan- 
tity It  Is  always  necessary  to  affix  the 
sign  (plus  or  minus)  to  the  whole  ex- 
pression, and  then  make  use  of  either 
or  both  values,  as  the  occasion  may 
require.    Therefore,  the  square  root  of  j 
the  quantity  just  mentioned  may  equal-  'j 
ly  well  equal  B  minus  4,  In  which  case  j 
we  get:  6  minus  5  equals  5  minus  4,  a!, 
true  equation.  f 

I  also  see,  in  the  same  Herald,  that  li 
circus  rings  are  always  of  exactly  the 
same  diameter.  This  is  perfectly  true, 
and  for  a  very  excellent  reason.  The 
circus  horses  have  all  learned  to  com- 
plete the  circuit  of  the  ring  in  a  given 
number  of  strides,  and  the  slightest 
change  In  the  diameter  of  the  ring 
would  make  them  reach  the  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  at  the  wrong  por- 
tion of  their  stride. 

EDWARD  P.  WARNER. 

Concord,  April  6. 

EVERETT  E.  TRUETTE 

GIVES  ORGAN  RECITAL  1 

The  21st  organ  recital  under  the  aus-  i 
pices  of  the  New  England  chapter  o(  1 
the  -vmerlcan  Guild  of  Orsanists  -was 
given  in  Symphony  Hall  la-st  evening. 
Everett  E.  Truette  was  the  organist  at^ 
the   program   was   as   follows:  BacTi. 
Preltvde  In  B  minor;  De  La  Tombelle, 
Pastorale  in   E;   Truette,    Suite   In  G 
minor;     Guilmant,     Lamentation  and 
Ft.gue  In  D;   Lemare.   Romance  In  D 
flat;  Bossl,  Scherzo  In  G  minor.  Thiele. 
Theme  and  Finale.   Mr.  Tmette's  tech- 
nical proficiency  and  ^aste  In  reglstra^ 
tlon  were  warmly  appreciated  by  a  large 
audience. 


A  Thirst  Provocative. 

...    11.   World  Wags: 

My  uncle,  Socrates  Luther,  who  was 
a  Wideawake  in  the  Lincoln  campaign 
of  1860  and  Is  Ptlll  so  agil?  that  he  is 
able  to  follow  Gov.  Fobs,  tells  me  that 
Berwick  sponge  cake  "(J-as  first  made, 
not  at  Berwick,  which  has  no  railroad 
station,  but  at  Norlli  Berwick,  then  on 
the  Portland,  Sa<o  &  Portsmouth  rail- 
road That  railroad  Is  now  a  part  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  system,  which  Itj 
the  days  of  Berwick  sponge  cake  went 
Into  Malno  txs  far  as  South  Berwick 
Junction.  ^,    .  ., 

rncle  Socrates  tells  me  that  tho  orig- 
inal Berwick  sponge  cake  was  lamous 
mainly  for  Its  thlr.st-produclng  qualities^ 
being  less  mol.'^t  tuan  breakfast  food 
m  Its  unnatural  .state.  Those  comlng 
iWest  from  Portland  in  those  days  ate 
sponge  cake  at  or  after  passmg  North 
Berwick.  At  Ex.-ter,  in  the  old  res  au- 
rant,  or  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  other 
line,  they  slaked  their  consuming  thirst 
In  excellent  proiiibltlon  ale  or  lager, 
while  the  train  conductor  accommo- 
datingly waited  until  the  last  glass  had 
been  drained  and  the  last  nickel  had 
^en  paid.  AMOS  T.  LUTHER. 

Boston,  April  7. 

The  Dinner  Bell  of  the  House. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  a  paragraph  in  this  column  about 
"Knotting,"  and  called  to  mind  a  few 
lines  I  used  to  hear  ■when  a  girl  in  rerer- 

1  encc  to  It: 
Mr  r    '  endeavored  a  lady  to  please. 

I  By  a  .e  work  ^he  had  pinned  to 

!she  a..-  "1  gayly:  "  "^'^  troublesoma 

i  But  pretty  when  done.   Can  y^ji  knot.  Mr, 

I        ■•NV.'"in:'i.iam."  said  he  "1  can  not." 
I    I  beU'-\  f  •■Mr. Burke"  was  a  Ptatesraan 

in  Englan.l.    Mrs.  KATE  WH.LUM.S. 
I    He  was;  lie  was.  Indeed.  Mr.  Tliacke- 
j  nr  alluded  to  him  In  his  "Mayfalr  l.«ve 

Bong."  ... 

I  know  rny  chlers  distrust  and  hate. 

He  sox.s  rm  lazy  and  I  shirk. 
Ah!   had  I  genius  like  the  laj" 

RlKlit  Honourable  Edmond  Burke! 
Mrs.  Wiillams  adds;  "Margaret  Blrki 
enmarch  ■  omitted  to  mention  the  fa^ct 
that  one  maid  here  gets  more  than  the 
three  would  In  England,  and  has  less  to 
do  than  the  average  maid  of  all  worn 
there. 

N  Long  and  Short. 

As  the  World  Wags :  .  ., 

The  fact  that  the  word  'angina  has, 
as  a  Latin  word,  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  or  the  .second  syllable  l-s  _  not 
decisive  as  lo  the  iironunciatlon  of  _an- 
gina"  as  an  l-;ngllsh  word.  "Oi-ator,  as 
a  Lafln  word,  has  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  but  In  tha  case  ot  the  Eng- 
lish word  "orator"  the  accent  Is  on  the 
first  r>^lable.   ICHABOD  TWOSTICKS. 

Here  Is  «•  curious  fact.  The  New  Eng- 
lish (or  Oxford)  Dictionary,  1888,_p.ves 
both  pronunciations  of  angina,  but 
prefers  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla.,le. 
The  concise  Oxford  DlctloAry  11  1, 
throws  the  accent  on  th«  second  sylla- 
ble nnd  gives  the  Latin  derivation  an- 
elna"  —  accent  on  first  syllabic—  for- 
merly thought  to  be  angina  —accent  on 
the  second  syllable— "whence  usual  Eng- 
lish pronunciation." 


isiir.-' 
of  a 
said 


The  Number  Seven. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  seen  the  statement  made  that 
originally  there  were  only  sevetj  jokes,  j 
and  all  others  are  variations  from  these.  [ 
What  were  the  original  seven?  This  is 
quite  a  question,  and  one  that  should  be 
fettled  as  completely  as  possible  before 
the  earth  g«ts  on  much  further  in  Us 
checkered  career.   Perhaps  your  inter- 
esting hash  corner  ""Sht  Uk*^  to  con- 
sider It.  ^-     ^  i^RRi^- 
Sanbomton.  N.  H..  April  4  , 
Pythagoras  declared   that  while  tlie  , 
number  3  contjilned  the  most  sublime 
mysteries,  the  number  T  is  powerful  fOr 
trood  or  evil  and  is  assoclaled  especially  | 
with  holy  things.  There  are  the  sevep 
deadly  sins  among  (-lirisllans  and  Mos- 
lems- the  seven  champions  ot  Christen- 
dom,' the  seven-league  boots,  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  the  seven  sleepe^r-;  of 
Ephestes,  the  seven  sorrows  of 
the  seven  heavens  known  to  the 
baUst.«,  tho  seven  virtues,    the  ■ 
wonders  of  the  world,  the  seventh  sou 
.n  seventh  son.   In  the  early  church 
thoro  could  be  only  seven  deacons  to 
each  town.  Jacob  served  seven  yeais 
?or  rXi.     In  the  Bible  wc  read  of 
seven  bullocks,  rams,  men,  sons,  spirits. 

•rtars,  seals.       ,     .     ,  „k 

The  ftponif  pods  pine  Mr  my  ahu'le- 
.Vn.l  pine  in  Tiiln  th<-  Micvd  I'tvcn. 
And  why  should  there  not  be  seven 
.riglnal  and  only  jokes?  Wo  have  never 
,-ecn  them  In  print  or  manuscript  Ln- 
ffoui  tPdly  one  of  them  had  .somolhli.g  to 
1..    with    a    mother-in-iaw.  Possibly 
^  When  is  a  door  not  a  door?    ^^as  one 
.f  them.  Of  this  wo  may  be  sur.v  lokes 
old  in  the  Arl-  nr.-  r-P'>at.-<1  r..n.'..l.-ntiy 
oday  In  mu.- 
lubs  and  c ^  ■ 


.nd  rnercie,  yis: 
ii  old  play  (16 
t.ii,,\wni-     lis   courtship  "in 
quarter  l<  g  and  settled  look." 
clous  KcUlen  remarked  that  It  <■ 
to  learn  to  dance,  "a  man  inav   '■  ■■i  _ 
his  leg.  learn  to  go  handsomely.  "  and 
Peter  Smart,  chaplain  to  the  bishop  ot 
Durhanu  remarked  about  the  teaching 
of  choristers  "going  up  to  the  altar  t.> 
make  logs  to  God."    We  have  lost  th- 
fine  art  of  courtesy.    Men  nod.  they  no 
longer  bow.    Women  Jerk  the  hea^.  A., 
concerts  given  by  pupils  or  even  by  pro- 
fessional  American   singers,   only  one 
woman  In  a  hundred  salutes  the  audi- 
ence gracefully.    Women  on        '  " 
Klago  mit;ht  learn  much  by 
the   entrance   and  salutation 

''jJlr  *^SiM)nper-we    shrewdly  ,su8pc.  i 
tliat  this  name  Is  not  the  wrltfr's  ..w 
—also  speaks  of  the  spong.- 
"Berwick  Junction." 

Anecdotes  for  the  Day. 

"Po   Antlgonus  the   King  eurpi 
Antagoras  the  Poet  In  the  habit 
Cook  broiling  Congers  In  his  Tent, 
to  him,  does  thou  think  tliat  If  '^  ' 
was  dressing   Congers   when  lie 
Agamemnon's    fanv.  '-    .vn  •  i- 
he   as  s'nartly  if 
that  Agamemnon  u. 

exploits  tvhllst  ho  was  inqumnt;  u  '. 
drest  Congers  in  the  Camp?" 

APOLLO  CLUB  GIVES  ITS 
.   LAST  CONCERT  OF  SEASON 

Large  Audience  Enthusiastic  Over 

:  Varied  Program. 

The  Apollo  Club.  Mr.  Mollenhaupr 
conduclor.  gave  the  fourth  and  last  con 
cert  of  its  42d  season  In  Jordan  HhI 
last  evening.  The  club  was  assisted  b 
the  Boston  Festival  orchestra,  Mr.  ,f.  W 
Crowley  concert  master,  and  Carl  Lam- 
son,  pianist,  and  Grant  Drake,  orgnnis 

The  program  was  as  follow.s:  .. 
hoven,  "Chorus  of  Dervl.'jbe.«."  win 
chestra:  Gade,  "Gondola- Song  " ;  \\ 
ser.     "Tlie     Alpine  Fay.' 
Walter  .vr.  .Smith:  Hastings,  "Tlie  I  . 
liful  Rose  ";  Tiiompson,  "Wake  .\oi,  bn 
Hear  -Me"   tbiiiitone  solo.  Malcolm  W 
Freeman):     Piotli.roe.    "The  .\'iin 
Nidaros,"    with    orchestra    and      ■  i 

Horatio     Parker,      "The     Xor.<.  ■  

llaid,"  with  oi  chestra  and  piano   

Scotch  Song,  "Here's  a  Health  to  .Ant, 
arranged    by    Miss    Lang;  Offeuharh 
Curler,  Barcarolle,  with  orchesti  i  ■ 
piano:  Andrea,  Intermezzo  for  or  . 
Ira:     Gibson,     "A    Summer  Lut';. 
MOlir.  "In  the  Temple 
orcliestra  and  orf^an  (in 
Mes.5rs.  Fit7.-(Jei-aid,  GIpik.  >  i  .,,   .  :i 
iiiiusen  and  Babcock). 

Tiie  varied  progiain  gave  great  plps..-- 
ure  to  tlie  lar.go  audienc"  m"-!  ir'.i  ii 
pieces  were  lep'-ated.  "  in 
of  Nldaros,"  an  Hmbltio  .  .  , 

work,  is  inferior  In  draniati.  ,;p,d 
melodic  intel-esl  to  Dudley  Buck's  treat- 
ment of  Longfellow's  poem.  Tlie  rluh 
maintained  its  h\f:)>  .  i-mI  ...!  , 
sion,  balance  ant!  .  :- 
dental  solo  work  ■.  .  .  ii.p 

singers.  Thi.s  wan  lilStii  conceit  In 
the  liistor:*-  of  tlu:  c:iub. 


Wheie  are  you-  »l«'«""'P"*??'dtriV-'' 

tome.     '■  n  1        .  ,   , . 

I'll  111-  '     ■ " 

Tlieklii'i 

And  »bnre  ibe  wine  and  Boulll«i>ai»»«' 

lohabodi  IchabodI 

There  are  no   restaurants  and  tav- 
erns like  those   we  'requented  thirty 
years  ago.  The  steak,  the  cho*s,  the 
Welsh  rabbit-these  were  cooked  espe- 
cially for  you  as  an  Individual,  persona 
^rata.  not  merely  No.  37  m  a  hungry 
three  or  four  hundred.  George  Young 
inquired  about  your  health;  he  looked 
ih,^  dishes  before  you  as  though  they 
were  for  him.   "Billy"  Park  talked  witli 
I  you  about  his  trip  to  England  and  had 
i  something  to  say  about  fish  an<,  ^-ne 
ix  T  nnrinn    There  was  an  oyster  ope., 
n  Es  ex"strJet  who  called  you  by  nan>.- 
and  knew  what  sixe  you  vrettnjA.  An 
In  this  oyster  house  there  vere  snu. 
boxes  with  red  <:"'-tainf^         ,  ^^ose 
The    appetite   was   keener  m  ■ 
brlv-:  days.    The  stomach  was^  tHon^  , 
whose  confidence  we  abi^sed.   "^e  we^^ 
more  receptive,  more  •«"t'«"J^;^'»none" 
a  delightful  companion.    Today  Jon 
fs  as  .big  a  bore  as  °1<1  Aug",  and  ^  lu  n 
we  hear  his  voice  at  the  Porpnjo 
and  passersby  must  hear  It  though  tiie> 

°^;^^/'^',^^^.^';!l%°fillbt 


iBBlal 


\vii\  was 


lb.  .1.1 

lllUlt     of  llTl 

who  never  \v 
last  cBr,  nov 
nant  of  his 
taste  for  tin 
turn  or  "ii. 
ew8  01' 
I  nfffht 

I  llai.r  - 
I 

S|'  '  


f  I 


I      "  .   \  - 

iitlstry.  Brown, 
to  tnka  even  Ihp 
ihe  fleeting:  rem- 
'  has  acquired  a 
•  i  l«  of  a  gerlous 
'  sons  and  neph- 
i.lon  flaunt  It  at 
A  orld  Is  one  brll- 
irant.    Tliere  never 
^    sounder  'ale,  more 
ii-ane,  prettier  girls  than  1 


A  Disappearing  Cafe. 

It  Is  not  sur;>rlsln(?  then  that  Enffllsh- 
men  and  Frei.chmen  shel  the  fear  of 
sensibility  over  the  Cafe  Anglais  In  Par- 
Is.    It  win  be  closed  on  the  15th  of  this 
month.    The  anecdotlsrts  are  already  at 
work.    Cora  Pearl,  Marguerite  Bellan- 
ger— Ijer  real  name  wasJuliette  Leboeuf— 
Therese  Lachmann,  better  known  as  the 
Marqutso    de  Palva  and   other  noble 
I  damea,  are  Invoked  from  their  tomba-as 
;  the  burled  nuns  rise  In  "Robert  le  Dla- 
]  ble"  to  the  spectral  tones  of- the  bas- 
I  Boons.   It  was  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  that 
the  Comte  de  Narbonne  smashed  glasses 
so  that  another  might  not  use  them 
after  he  had  drank  co.?tly  wines.  There 
was  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Cricq.  who 
j  dwelt  only  round  the  corner,  but  drove 
1  dally  to  the  cafe  in  a  post  chaise  guid- 
ing the  hor.-se  by  a  bridle  pa.ssed  through 
the  window  at  the  back.    His  dress  was 
spectacular.     He    would   don  a  three- 
decked  mantle  and  wear  a  hat  so  shab- 
by that  Senator  Evarts  would  have  en- 
vied him.    He  salted  his  salad  with  snuff 
and  at  table  would  rub  on  hie  face  a 
pomade  mixed  with  Canary  or  CondrJru, 
"to  harden  the  skin."   Diners  near,  him 
shuddered,  but  ware  spellbound,  p/len- 
bach  would  whistle  a  tune  In  the,  midst 
of  his  dinner  and  light  a  cigar  after  ho 
had  swallowed  a  mouthful  or  two.  Tou 
would  see  English  Milords,  a  doeen  Rus- 
sian Grand  Dukes.  Nabobs  and  among  I 
the  Parisians,   Cousin,  Roqueplan,  the  j 
Qoncourt  brothers,  Musset,  Bandelaire,  i 
Vlllemessant  of  Figaro,  Gambetta,  Fer-  , 
ry,   About.     Of  the   women    Hortense  I 
Schneider  ip  still  living,  rich,  quiet,  char- 
itable, pious. 


I  In  the  nio  l,ftfiy^tti .    -V  IjdSi'  of  rice 
lid  milk  cost  six  sous  and  a  beefsteak 
ouM  be  had  for  10-  sous.    There  wiis 
bread.     We  have,  aeen   eld  Bcntlemen 
■  with  the  rlbbofi  of  the  LeiHon  In  the 
I  buttonhole  dropping  vinegfcr"  in  a  glass 
of  Seine  water  to  give  it  a  taste,  o.-  to 
I  destroy  the  natural  flavor.    Henry  Bls- 
'blnj   the  cattle  painter,  used  to  walk 
J  froni  Neuilly  and  back  to  dine  there 
before  he  was  appreciated  and  prosper- 
ous    BIron  made  a  fortune  and  lost  It 
I  at  the  races.    He  is  dead;  BIsblns  Is 
'dead-  the  old  gentlemen  long  ago  went 
'  through  tho  door  Into  a  more  spacious 
1  rhaniber.    Tliose  were  days  of  poverty 
and  laughter,  joy  and  hope.     A  franc 
i  seemed  a  large  sum.    A  dinner  at  two 
1  francs  was  luxury. 


'  7 


We  were  eaylny  what  a  delightful  dl»- 
penaatlon  of  providence  It  was  that  pros- 
perous people  win  write  tihelr  meraolr*. 


Singular  Omissions. 

Strange  to  say,  Thackeray  in  his 
charming  essays  "On  Some  Dinners  at 
Paris"  and  "Memorials  of  Gormandiz- 
ing" does  not  mention  the  Cafe  An- 
glais, though  it  was  founded  in  1802. 
He  gossiped  about  the  Freree,  Very's. 
Paola's,  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  Volsln'.«. 
Philippe's.  It  was  In  1841  at  the  Cafe 
Foy  that  he  ate  with  a  friend  a  potage 
Julienne  with  a  little  puree  In  It,  entre- 
cotes  with  spinach,  a  partrldg<^  v.'lth 
truffles.  Roquefort  cheese,  a  bottl' 
nults  with  the  beef  and  a  boti!. 
sauterne  with  the  partridge.  Ilti 
a  note:  "They  melt  butter  well  at  tlie 
Rocher  de  Ca»ca1e  and  at  the  Freres," 
and  on  the  next  page  you  find:  "It  14 
my  Arm  opinion  that  a  third  rate  Bur- 
.  gundy  ana  a  third  rate  claret — Beaune 
■  and  Larose,  for  Instance — are  better 
1  than  the  best."    And  what  a  bad  dinner 

he  had  at  Richard's! 
1     Nor  does  Dr.  Veron  In  his  ".Memolres 
i  d'un   Bourgeois  de  Paris"   have  much 
•  to  say  about  the  Cafe  Anglais,  although 
.  he  gives  pages  to  the  Freres  Povencau.x, 
:  Very's,  the  Cafe  de  Foy.  the  Lemblln, 
the   Rotonde,    the   Mllle-Colonnes,  the 
Montansler.  the  HardI,   Tontonl's,  De3 
Mares  and  others— for  there  were  more 
than  900  restaurants  In   the   Paris  of 
1825.    It  was  at  the  Hardl  about  1815 
that    an    eccentric    Englishman,  orie 
"Schmltt,"  was  seen.    He  used  to  dine 
dally  at  6  o'cloclt.    He  was  through  eat- 
:  ing  at  10,  but  he  drank  tin  midnight, 
when  he  ate  a  red  herring.    At  day- 
i  break   he   left  behind  him  at  least  a 
dozen  empty  bottles  of  Bordeaux. 


'  Appreciative  Guests. 

In  1855  Charles  Astor  Brisled  con- 
tributed to  Fraser's  an  entertaining  ar- 
ticle. "Paris  in  I.lttle."  lift  had  some- 
(thlng  to  yay  about  the  Cafi?  Anglais. 
,'whlch  he  clasoed  with  the  Tiois  Freres 

and  the  Cafe  de  Paris  as  the  best,  but 
he  admitted  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Anglais  had  falUn  off  since  1S50.  "Its 
chief  deficiency  now  Is  the  -jellar.  which 
used  to  be  very  superior.  eHpeclally  in 
the  article  of  Burgundies,  i^oih  still  and 
sparkling.  Yet  after  ail  a  carefully  se- 
lectedi  dinner  at  the  Anglais  is  a  very 
comfortable  thing."  It  was  at  the  Cafe 
de  Paris  that  a  certain  count  ate  "to 
his  own  cheek"  five  hundred  francs' 
worth  of  dinner,  beginning  with  caviare 
at  15  francs  and  12  portloi>s  of  birds'  nest 
soup  at  20  francs  the  portion. 

There  lo  much  «bout  the  Cafe  Anglai.i 
In  "Paris  Herself  Again,"  by  George 
Augustu.s  Sala.  An  experienced  gour- 
met, he  thought  It  In  1S78  the  very  best 
for  dlnltig  purposes  in  Paris.  "They 
will  cook  everything  for  you  that  is  in 
season.  Everything  that  should  be  hot 
will  be  'piping'  hot;  the  fish  Is  always 
fresh,  and  the  cleanliness  of  everything 
is  simply  perfect."  There  was  good 
vln  ordinaire  for  three  francs;  but  a 
tiny  partridge  braised  with  cabbage,  car- 
tots  and  small  sausages  cost  Sala'  ten 
francs,  "and  the  dish  was  dear  at  the 
price." 


At  B Iron's. 

When  we  were  a  student  In  Parle  In 
the  middle  elghtnr  we  preferred  Blaen's 


"Thames"  or  "Temse" 
As  the  World  Wdga: 

I  was  Informed  the  other  day  that  tho 
phrase  "to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,"  to 
do  something  wonderful,  used  especially 
■with  the  negative,  meaning  never  to  dis- 
tinguish oneself,  should  read  "to  set  the 
temse  on  fire";  that  a  temse  Is  a  sieve, 
used  for  bolting  meal,  and  a  brisk  fel- 
low might  set  It  on  fire  by  force  of  fric- 
tion. My  Informant  was  cocksure  and 
quoted  the  Century  Dictionary— I  think 
It  was  the,<Century.  Is  there  any  ground 
for  his  assertion? 

JEROME  B.  LUTKIN. 

Boston,  April  10. 

Rest,  perturbed  spirit.  The  word  is 
Thames,  meaning  the  famous  river;  old 
English,  Temese;  Latin,  Tamesa.  (We 
thrown  this  off  merely  to  inspire  confi- 
dence.) 

In  1865,  a  contributor  to  "Notes  and 
Queries"  advanced  the  opinion  that 
Thames  in  the  familiar  phrase  was  orig- 
inally temse,  a  sieve,  which  might  be 
fired  as  stated  above.  There  is  no  basis 
of  fact  for  this  conjecture.  The  phrase 
has  been  used  for  several  centuries  In 
various  countries  with  the  name  of  an- 
other river,  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  etc. 

In  "Piers  Plowman"  (1363)  we  find  this 
sentence  "WIckede  dedes  Fareth  as  a 
fonk  of  fuyr  that  ful  a-myde  Temese" 
and  two  centuries  later  there  Is  this 
proverb  In  Heywood:  -  ab  well  cast 
water  In  the  Terns  as  give  him  alms." 
A  more  Joculatory  proverb  cannot  be 
quoted  here  on  account  of  its  coarse- 
ness. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  river 
Thames  was  used  for  proverbial  expres- 
sions. 

A  character  In  one  of  Foote's  com- 
panies (1778)  says:  "Matt  MInnlkln. 
an  honest  burgolse  (sic)  won't  Set  fire 
to  the  Thames,  though  he  Uvea  near  the 
Bridge." 

See  Notes  and  Queries  6th  s.  Ix,  14,  and 
8th  8.  vl.  602.  "To  a  practical  man  a 
grain  rlddle-flrlng  would  sound  most  ab- 
surd. If  you  say  to  a  Lancanshlre  la- 
borer, 'Tha'll  ne-er  set  th'  Tems  afire' 
a  hundred  to  one  he  would  understand 
the  River  Thames." 

In  the  Follies  pantomime  of  "Aladdin" 
produced  last  December  at  the  Empire 
In  London  there  was  a  trio  for  Aladdin, 
the  Widow  and  tho  Slave  of  the  Lamp 
beginning: 

Who  11  the  man  roa  mo«t  almtre. 

Who  In  rapidly  gettlag  tb«  Tbtmra  on  QreT 

English  Humor. 
The  book  reviewer  of  the  Pall  Man 
Oasette  finds  "groat  fun~  In  "Astonish- 
ing Anatomy,"  by  Tingle,  "fully  Illus- 
trated by  numerous  wood  cuts,  abrasions, 
finger  prints  and  thumbnail  scratches." 
He  quotes  this  answer  to  a  correspond- 
ent: 

RESOLiUTiEJ  RACHEL — Of  ccyur»e  t,  dy- 
namite pin  Is  not  In  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  has  doubtful  advantages  even  as  a 
last  resource;  still,  as  you  say  the  child  Is 
Etubbovn  by  nature,  and  of  iron  constitu- 
tion, there  would  be  no  grreat  harm  In  elv- 
Ing  her  a  couple  some  evenlns,  and  lock-' 
Ing  her  up  In  the  coal  cellar.  If  you  could  I 
contrive  to  bind  her  in  copper  wire  wlth- 
out  her  au»p6ctlng  It.  there  would  be  less 

chanos  of  any  splinters  reaching  the  sreen- 
house,  of  which  you  are  so  Justly  proud. 

Observe  the  lightness,  the  spontaneity, 
the  delicate  fancy.  The  reviewer  addsi 
"The  pictures  of  the  smaller  intestine 
and  the  abdominal  viscera  are  very 
funny."  We  doubt  It.  No  picture  of 
anyone's  "Inwards"  can  be  funny;  they 
are  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  a  subject 
for  Jesting.  We  should  not  like  to  see 
a  cross-section  of  the  interior  clockwork 
of  the  fairest  dame  in  Christendom. 
^"Tiat  did  the  nbith  sphinx  in  Victor 
Hugo's  poem  say  of  Cleopatra  couched 
for  ever?  Kings  had  died  of  love,  en- 
tering her  chamber;  her  very  name  In- 
toxicated and  Strophus  did  not  daxe  to 
write  It.  She  was  a  goddess  and  deigned 
to  be  a  queen.  Passerby,  approach  her 
tomb. 

Mats  boucbes-Toiis  le  nes  ?!  toua  passei  la 
porte. 

A  Pen  Portrait. 

"Riddle,"  says  the  Pensacola  News,  "im 
a  steel  Javelin,  silver  mounted;  a  silk 
pennant  on  a  lance;  a  bugle  call;  % 
^hccting  star;  a  problem  in  mathe-  | 
matlcs;  a  new  deck  of  fine  cards;  a 
mandolin  solo;  a  castle  on  a  hill;  a 
prince  of  Rurltanla;  he  Is  a  yacht  with 
lo^'ely  lines  approaching  Iceland;  a  high 
power  rifle;  a  cavalry  charge;  a  lake  In 
the  Alps."  We  do  not  know  this  gentle- 
man, but  It  is  perfectly  clear  thk't  he 


iiiUKi  b.>  ronslderable  citisen  — f  ■>'  'iMa 
State 

In  Good  Usage. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Would  you  kindly  tell  the  undersigned 
how  and  when  the  abominable  use,  now 
common  In  cheap  literature,  of  "con- 
vention" canio  about  for  "convention- 
ality"? As  It  is  employed  very  much 
by  those  who  wish  to  make  light  of 
conventionality  and  that  which  repre- 
sents. It  may  have  been  thought  that 
the  smaller  word  might  more  easily  be 
tuiTied  Into  contempt;  also  who  closed 
up  "on"  and  "to"  Into  a  single  word 
"onto,"  extremely  unpleasant  to  the 
eye?  The  defence  of  the  similarity,  ef 
form  to  "into"  is  no  defence  In  the 
English  language,  the  true  pride  of 
which  Is  irregularity.  WAGGBR. 

Boston,  April  7. 

"Convention"  In  the  sense  of  "conven- 
tionalism" has  been  In  English  litera- 
ture since  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
and  has  been  used  by  Hannah  More, 
Bentbam,  Mrs.  Browning  and  Matthew 
Arnold.  "The  conventionalities"  —  all 
that  is  conventionally  regarded  by  soci- 
ety as  proper — did  not  come  Into  use  be- 
fore 1850. 

"Onto"  may  be  "unpleasant  to  the 
eye,"  but  there -is  »ood  authority  for  its 
use.  Keats  did  not  spurn  this  preposl- 
I  tlon.  We  find  a  note  In  the  Nnw  English 
dictionary:  "In  the  sense  in  which  it 
corresponds  to  'Into,'  'onto'  Is  In  speech 
a  real  compound."  In  this  sense  "it  must 
be  distinguished  from  modem  instances 
!n  which  'on'  as  the  extension  of  a  verb 
Is  followed  by  'to'  as  a  separate  word 
e.  g.  to  'walk  on'  to  the  next  station." 
j  One  of  the  finest  uses  of  a  prepasltlon 
•  is  in  the  complete  works  of  Artemus 
Ward : 

"Tou  mnat  not  glT  t)i«  Elephant  T«- 
backer.  becoz  If  yoti  do  be  will  *ta<rap  hla 
grate  big  feet  up  on  to  you  and  Idll  you 
fatally  ieA." 

blinFpianisF 
gives  recital 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Belue  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital last  evening  In  Stelnert  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Bach,  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  B  major  from  the  second 
volume  of  the  "Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord;" Beethoven,  Sonata  in  B  minor,  j 
op.  90;  Chopin,  Etudes,  op.  26,  No.  9,  op. 
10,  No.  3  and  No.  6,  Nocturne  In  G 
minor,  op.  37,  No.  1  and  Valse  In  A 
flat  major,  op.  42;  Schumann,  Novelette 
in  E  major,  op.  21,  No.  ^  and  Nachstueck 
In  F  major,  op.  28,  No.  4;  Schubert- Tau- 
slg.  Military  March. 

Mr.  Belue  Is  blind  and  his  musical 
studies  have  been  Interrupted  by  poor 
health.  That  he  has  reached  his  pres- 
ent stage  of  proficiency  Is  a  proof  of 
natural  musical  Instinct  and  uncommon 
perseverance.  His  Industry  and  courage 
should  be  an  example  to  students  who 
have  been  more  fortunate.  Mr.  Belue 
has  an  agreeable  touch  and  he  often 
played  with  unaffected  sentiment,  as  in 
Chopin's  Nocturnes. 

There  was  an  Interested,  friendly  aud- 
ience. 
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Liszt's  Symphonic  Poem  "The 
Battle  of  the  Huns"  Stirs 
Enthusiasm. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  21st  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton, Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mme 
Julia  Gulp  sang  for  the  first  time  with 
this  orchestra  In  Boston.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  In  G  major,  'The  Sur- 
prise" Haydn 

Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute"  Mozart 

Songs  -with  orchestra,  "Raste,  Krle- 
ger,"  "Jaetrer,  nihs  von  der 
Jagd,"  "Ave  Maria"  Schubert 

Symplionic  poem,  "The  Battle  of  the 

Huns"  l,iezt 

Songs  with  orchestra,  "Traeunme" .Wagner 
"Freudvoll  und  Leldvole"  and 
"Die  Tromm?!  geruehref .  Beethoven 

Overture  to  "Egmont"  Beethoven 

Liszt's  symphonic  poem  was  stormlly 

applauded.    Not  within  our  recollection 

has  any  one  of  Liszt's  compositions  [ 
been  so  favorably  received  by  an  audi- 
ence in  Boston.  Was  the  applause  duel 
to  the  brilliance  of  the  performance?' 
The  orchestra  played  brilliantly  through- 
out the  concert.  Or  was  the  applause 
due  to  the  sonority  of  the  last  pages, 
with  the  roar  of  the  organ,  the  choir  of 
brass,  the  beating  and  clashing  of  pul- 
satile instruments?.  Surely  the  battle 
scene  is  not  exciting.  It  is  lamb-like 
music  in  comparison  with  the  section 
In  Strauss's  "Heldenleben,"  or '  the  in- 
troduction to  Massenet's  "La  Navar- 
raise."  The  one  salient  feature  In  this 
scene  is  the  figure  which  by  theme  and 
rhythm  brings  to  mind  the  chief  motive 
of  the  "Walkuerenritt." 

Wagner  sketched  the  "Walkeuere"  In 
1854,  but  the  last  act  was  not  finished 
until  April  1856,  and  then  Wagner  was 
eager   to   learn   how  It   would  affect 
Liszt.    The  latter  worked  on  "The  Bat- j 
tie  of  The  Htms"  early  in  1857.  Wag- 
ner  often   helped    himself    to   Liszt's  i 
music  with  both  hands.    It  is  not  sate 
to  say  In  this  instance  that  he  bor-  i 
rowed  from  him. 

When  "T*e  Battle  of  the  Huns"  was 
performed  in  Vienna  In  1875  the  critic 
Hanslick  was  sorely  vexed.    He  could 


not  imder«tand  '  ii- 

(luttors:  "The  ''^ 
first  be  continuoi:  '       "  '' 

instruments  should  sound  in  a  spectral 
manner."  Hanslick  objected  to  the  wo-d 
"coloring"  as  applied  to  inn  Ho  nr- 
gued  that  this  coloring  w  '  "i" 

dark,  according  to  the  in- 
that  no  conductor  could  pr.i.  iic  ■  ■■  - 
tral  effect  unlass  it  were  already  In  tK'- 
music  Itself.  Thus  he,  not  LiszU  showed 
a  lack  of  imagination.  A  matter-of-fact 
consideration  can  easily  reduce  a  highly 
fantastical  work  to  a  series  of  common- 

And  Hanslick  complained  of  drum- 
sticks with  sponge  tips,  cymbals  struck 
with  wooden  drumsticks,  the  contrast  of 
the  choral  for  the  organ  with  the  "bat- 
tit!  motive."  Operatic  effects,  unworthy 
the  dignity  of  a  concert  hall!  Fortu- 
nately for  his  peace  of  mind,  Hanslick 
died  before  he  was  obliged  to  know 
ultra-modern  systems  of  harmony,  the 
strange  use  of  familiar  instruments,  and 
the  formidable  apparatus  demanded  by 
Strauss  and  Mahler.  The  fact  that  Liszt 

endeavored  to  put  Kaulbach's  picture 
Into  music  disconcerted  him. 

Yet  the  Viennese  critic  was  right  when 
he  insisted  that  the  orchestral  dress  did 
not  conceal  poverty  in  invention,  for  al- 
though a  spirited  performance  may  give 
temporary  worth  to  the  Battle  scene,  and 
impressive  ecclesiastical  pomp  to  the 
treatment  of  the  hymn  "Crux  fldells,"  the 
symphonic  poem  as  a  whole  Is  not  broadly  i 
or  nobly  conceived.  The  picture  of  Kaul- 
bach  is  a  mural  painting.  Liszt's  com-  I 
position  is  as  a  garish  fresco.  The  final 
section,  however,  when  played  as  it  was 
yesterday,  cannot  fall  to  excite  an  audi- 
ence. The  hearer  might  well  shout  with 
the  frantic  worshippers  of  Cybele :  "I  I 
have  eaten  of  the  drum  and  drank  of  the 
cymbal.s." 

Dr.  Muck  is  as  fortunate  in  his  read- 
ing of  Haydn  and  Mozart  as  In  his  In- 
terpretation of  romantic  contemporaries. 
Mozart  said  of  music  that  "it  should 
always  sound."  The  symphony  and  tho 
overture  not  only  "sounded"  yesterday; 
they  were  played  with  exquisite  clar- 
ity; melodies  were  sung;  the  rhythm 
was  irresistible;  there  was  no  attempt 
to  give  undue  importance  to  formulas 
of  the  period  or  to  unessential  passages; 
there  was  no  distressing  attempt  to  re- 
establish an  "archaic"  spirit.  And  so 
there  was  no  endeavor  to  make  some- 
thing new  out  of  the  "Egmont"  over-  ' 
ture;  there  was  no  impertinent  "orig- 
inality" in  the  reading.  We  remember 
B'ranz  Wuellner  leading  this  overture' 
in  Berlin  many  years  ago,  when  to 
"make  an  effect"  he  broke  the  con- 1 
tlnulty  of  the  first  allegro  for  the  sake 
of  giving  dramatic  significance  to  the 
heavy  recurring  chords  that  are  sup- 
posed by  persons  restless  in  their  minds 
to  portray  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

Mme.  Culp  sang  three  songs  from 
Schubert's  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  series. 
With  the  exception  of  the  "Ave  Maria," 
this  group  was  interesting  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  singer's  admirable  art. 
Schubert  said  that  the  first  hearers  were 
astonished  at  the  devotion  he  had 
thrown  into  the  "Hymn  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,"  and  added  that  he  never  forced 
himself  Into  devotion.  Mme.  Culp 
might  say  this  of  her  devotion  to  art. 
The  orchestration  of  the  accompani- 
ment of  "Jaeger,  Ruhe,"  is  not  bene- 
ficial to  the  melody. 

Mme.  Culp  had  already  sung  the  songs 
from  "Egmont"  at  a  recital  In  Boston. 
Yesterday  Beethoven's  orchestral  ac- 
companiments, especially  that  of  "Die 
Trommel  geruehret,"  added  greatly  to 
the  effect. 

The  singer's  voice  showed  somewhat 
the  strain  of  the  season,  for  the  upper 
tones  were  not  quite  so  fresh  as  when 
she  first  sang  here,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  tones  that  were  hajd  In 
quality,  the  voice  was  a  most  sym- 
pathetic Instrument,  one  to  enchant  the 
hearer  by  its  richness  and  warmth.  As 
before,  her  amazing  management  of 
breath,  the  beauty  and  significance  of 
her  phrasing,  the  aesthetic  intelligence 
and  taste,  the  womanly  fervor,  all 
worked  their  spell. 

The  prograhi  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  Include  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5 
and  three  pieces  from  Berlioz's  "Damna- 
tion of  Faust." 


PROGRAM  OF  FOLK-SONGS 
GIVEN  BY  IVIISSES  FULLER 

The  Misses  Dorothy,  Rosalind  and 
Cynthia  Fuller  presented  a  program  of 
English,  Scottish  and  Irish  Folk  Songs 
yesterday   afternoon    at   the  Tuilertes. 

The  work  of  these  young  women  has 
recently  been  reviewed  at  lengrth  In  The 
Boston  Herald.  Yesterday  afternoon  they 
appeared  to  excellent  advantage  and 
their  performance  was  distinguished  by 
vivacity,  archness  and  elegance.  The 
songs  Included  Cradle,  Children's,  Love, 
and  Mothers'  Songs.  Songs  of  Occupa- 
tion, Death  and  Home  and  -Country. 
There  was  a  warmly  appreciative  audi- 
ence of  good  size. 

The  Misses  Fuller  will  give  two  other 
recitals  at  the  Tuileries  on  n%xt  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  whiin  a  pro- 
gram for  young  people  will  be  presented, 
and  next  Wednesday  afternoon  at  4  :30 
P.  M. 
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We  thank  Mr.  Wilbur  Eastman  of 
Wells  River,  Vt.,  "Reader"  of  Tufts 
College,  and  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hall  of  Bo»-l 
ton  for  their  letters  concerning  the  alge- 
braic paradoxes  recently  published  here. 
We  also  thank  Mr.  William  Hill  of  Col-i 
Unsville.  Ct.,  for  his  note  about  Berwick 
sponge  cake,  which,  he  says,  was  orig- 
inally known  as  "North  Berwick  sponge 
cake."  "P.  W.  B."  asks  the  old  ques- 
tion "Take  9  from  6;  10  from  9,  and  60 
from  40  and  leave  8." 

:.Ir.  M.  J.  Canavan  of  Boston  writes: 

I  remember  you  had  some  question  as 
to  the  early  use  of  bacon  in  New  Eng- 
land. When  the  great  fire  occurred  ini 
Boston  tn  1760,  accounts  were  turned  in| 
showing  the  losses;  and  several  times 
bacon  is  mentioned.  Gov.  Thomas 
Hutchinson  drew  up  a  list  of  goods  de- 
stroyed In  his  house  by  a  mob  In  1766^ 
One  of  the  Items  is  bacon."  Yes,  but 
was  bacon  and  eggs  a  common  break- 
fast dish  at  that  time? 

"E.  E.  T."  of  Northampton  writes: 
"Observing  your  recent  reference  to  the 
physician  who  was  chary  .  about  pro- 
nouncing the  word  'paresis'  with  Its 
proper  accent  on  the  first  syllable  re- 
minds me  of  another  popular  medical 
word  which  Is  commonly  mispronounced, 
and  that  is  'eczema'— colloquially  ac- 
cented heavily  on  the  second  Byl\able: 
but  more  correctly  on  the  first,  I  think." 

Who  Is  the  author  of  the  poem  In 
which  this  couplet  occurs? 

ThB  weather  wa«  extremsly  col4 
When  D.  Magulre  got  left. 

A  Lost  Opportunity. 

Am  the  World  Wags: 

Why  not  pay  a  tribute  to  Tom,  Smith, 
who  was  famed  for  serving  oysters  In 
all  styles,  and  whose  ale  was  cooled  In 
a  vault,  deep  under  ground,  without  the 
I  aid  of  Ice?  In  1871  or  '72  his  place  was 
on  Lindall  street,  now  Exchange  place, 
about  under  the  rear  of  the  new  Stock 
Exchange  building,  and  was  destroyed 
In  th(»  great  fire,  I  think.  Among  the 
thousands  who  were  his  regular  cus- 
tomers some  must  survive  who  still  re- 
member the  call,  "half  dozen  brolled- 
<lry  and  ale."     LOUIS  E.  G.  GREEN. 

Boston,  April  10. 

Alas,  we  never  knew  Mr.  Smith.  He 
Is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  a  statue,  or 
at  least  a  bust  In  Boston's  Hall  of  Fame. 
Nor  did  we  know  Boston  in  '71- '72,  ex- 
cept as  a  Yialtflr, ,  but  we  are  gradually  i 
growing  used  to  It.  | 

Some  One  Please  Answer. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  (Lin  told  that  the  4th  of  March,  when 
It  comes  In  the  year  following  leap  year, 
cannot  fall  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  that  day  was 
chosen  for  presidential  Inauguration  day. 
Can  you  enlighten  me  on  this?  ~^ 

Boston,  April  9.     JOHN  S.  ABBOTT. 

We  are  ashamed  to  say  that  we  can- 
not answer  this  question.  There  were 
classes  In  American  history  in  the 
grammar  school  of  our  little  village 
'id  there  was  a  time  when  we  could 

I  :  oudly  shout  the  date  of  the  first 
lilock-house  in  New  England.  There 
was  nothing  about  Inauguration  day  in  j 
the  history  then  used.  There  was  no| 
(  nurse  In  American  history  at  Exeter, 

-  was  there  any  course  at  Tale  in' 
,  the  year  in  wliloh  Mr.  Tom  Smith. 

II  ■  ntioned  above,  fiourlshed  and  drew 
-.iind  ale.  The  only  textbook  then  at 
V:-ie  that  bore  indirectly  on  the  subject 
.  MS  Lieber's  "Civil  Liberty  and  Self- 
I  ''vernment."  Has  there  been  any 
change  for  the  better  in  public  and 
private  schools? 


skins,  should  be  handsome  and  durable. 
'Query:  Do  Russian  grand  dukes, have 
their  feet  bound  In  Russian  U  jihor  or 
half-calf? 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

"At  the  clc.se  of  1839  a  gentlenf&n  by 
"the  name  of  Taylor  had  entered  a  cab, 
but  when  the  driver  arrived  at  the 
Angel,  Islington,  and  opened  the  door, 
he  found  his  passenfier  dead.  A  sur- 
sreon  vas  called  who  tried  to  bleed  him, 
but  In  vain.  He  opened  his  head,  and 
found  alcohol  in  his  brain,  which,  on 
the  applicatlo'n  of  fire,  burned  with  a 
blue  flame.  A  considerable  portion  of 
spirit  was  also  detected  in  Iiis  stom- 
ach. These  facts  were  stated  at  the 
Inquest  which  was  held  by  Mr.  Wakely." 

LADY  GREGORY  TALKS 

ABOUT  WRITING  PLAYS 

Some   Essential   Points  for  Dram- 
atist to  Bear  in  Mind. 

Liady  Gregory  gave  her  third  and  last 
lecture  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Ply- 
mouth Theatre.  Her  subject  was  "Play- 
wrltlng."  She  spoke  of  her  own  begin- 
nings In  the  field  of  drama,  of  her  col- 
laborative work  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Teats 
and  others,  and  of  various  methods  of 
procedure  wtilch  she  had  found  help- 
ful In  her  work.  She  laid  special  stress 
upon  the  essentiality  of  form  and  ex- 
plained that  she  was  herself  in  the  baMt 
of  rewriting  her  scenarios  In  other 
countries  in  the  hope  of  greilnlng  new 
Ideas. 

That  the  characters  should  be  put  In 
as  close  an  emotional  relationship  as  pos- 
sible Is  also  a  necessity,  and  whether  his 
cliaracters  are  extraordinary  people  In 
ordinary  circumstances  or  ordinary  peo- 
ple In  extraordinary  circumstances  is 
also  a  question  to  be  pondered  by  the 
young  dramatist.  Then,  too,  there  is 
the  ability  of  sticking  to  essentials, 
avoiding  Irreleviancy  and  learning  the  axt 
of  leaving  out,  while  much  depends  on 
the  climaxes  of  plot,  dialogue,  action 
and  upon  the  clever  management  of 
changing  moods  on  the  part  of  the  char- 
acter. 

Lady  Gregory  concluded  by  giving  a 
detailed  definition  of  the  kind  of  plays 
acceptable  for  production  by  the  Abbey 
Theatre  Company. 


A  Note  on  Cobblers. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

On  page  14  my  Herald,  ever  carefully 
edited,  prints  the  phrase  "as  a  shoe  cob- 
bler." Waiting  impatiently  for  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson's  piastodonic  work,  I  seek 
light  here  from  you  on  "Cobbler."  We 
have  In  America  sherry  cobblers — what 
nther  klnd.<i.  If  any,  and  whence?  It 
Prof.  Johnson  Is  not  to  be  heard  from, 
■  <r  "Oxford  3000"  on  this,  may  I  ask  you 

touch  the  button  and  let  her  go? 

BARRISTERS'  HALL  1006. 

Boston,  April  3. 

Yes,  there  Is  another  cobbler  known  in 
li  West :  "a  sort  of  pie,  baked  in  a  pot 
lined  with  dough  of  great  thickness,  upon 
which  the  trult  Is  placed;  according  to 
the  fruit  it  Is  an  apple  or  a  peach  cob- 
bler." 

Tou  surely  do  not  object  to  the  word 
"cobbler"  Itself.  It  Is,  like  "accommo- 
dated," a  good  word,  and  with  Bardolph 
we  will  maintain  It  with  our  sword?  Tour 
objection  is  probably  to  "shoe  cobbler," 
and  you  would  accuse  the  writer — whom 
1  we  do  not  know — of  pleonasm. 

There  are  other  cobblers.    In  English 
j  dialect  a  certain  fish  with  a  large  head 
I  and  a  thin  bnrty  is  known  as  a  cobbler, 
i  Is  the  fruit  of  the  horse  chestnut 
oe,  and  In  at  lea.st  two  English  coun- 
ties "cobbler"  Is  a  turkey,   likewise  a 
calUword  to  turkeys.    In  Suffolk  a  cu- 
cumber seed  is  named  a  cobbler.  Cob-i 
lilor's  balls  are  large  black,  bitter  plums: 
libler's  lobster  Is  cow  heel;  cobbler's 
k  Is  bread.    Then  there  is  cobbler's 
nch,  w,irm  ale,  thickened,  sweetened 
1  mixed  with  spirits.    Some  say  that 
ijbbler  '  in  "sherry  cobbler"  is  short 

ilor    "cobbler's    punch"     and    that  It 
patches  up  the  drinkers.   We  doubt  this 
derivation. 
It  is  a  pity  that  tho  word  "cordwainer" 
out  of  fashion.    Some  years  ago  wa 
■  w  It  on  a  sign  in  this  city.  "Licensed 
1  iiialler"  may  still  be  seen.  "Cord- 


>    i  ..  'Py    of  "-he 

Ape,"  a  '*  1  ts  Alexftudf 

Mitchell   '.    :  le  is  a  short  P" 

fao»  In  wlii^%M.    .Moylan  says  that  ti  ■ 
play  deals  \*|lh  "Subject.  Character  a- 
Phaae  of    life,    of    Daily   Occurrem  i 
It  ta  only  ajtable  by  recognized  ability 
and  talent  ibr  the  public  must  be  reck- 
oned with'."    It  is  presented  for  "the 
special  benefit,  enjoyment  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  Manly  Man  and  Womanly 
Woman  of  today  who  are'  not  lured  by 
the  glitter  of  gold." 

We  Invito  the  attention  of  the  Drama 
league,  the  American  Drsmia  Coclety 
pind  all  others  Interested  in  the  "uplift" 
of  the  stage  to  this  remarkable  play. 
As  Mr.  Moylan.  whose  address  Is 
Century,  Fla.,  remarks:  "If  the  play 
("The  Ape")  appears  upon  the  .Ameri- 
can stage  and  fails  to  portray  a  WIFE  S 
IX)VB  AND  DEVOTION,  my  task  has 
been  In  vain."  There  are  twelve  char- 
ecters.  ,      . , 

"First  scene— The  room  of  an  humble 
home;  table,  chairs,  washtub.  clothes 
line  extended.  Maggie  McArthy  at  the 
•washtub  washing  a  jumper;  Grade 
Glenn  standing  near  Maggie. 

"Maggie  (hanging  the  Jumper  on  the 
line)— Some  men  when  success  crowns 
their  efforts  renounce  their  humble 
hom*s  and  seek  to  walk  in  strange 
paths. 

"Grade — Man  Is  never  satisfied;  It  is 
well  for  him  that  he  is  so— that  there  is 
always  something  more  for  which  he 
craves." 

The  two  talk,  about  the  duty  of  a 
wife;  and  Grade  finally  says:  "If  I  can 
assist  you  In  any  way,  Maggie,  call  on 
me;  you  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
I  do  knoW'  that  your  life  Is  not  all  roses. 
Cheer  up:  do  not  grieve;  the  dark  cloud.s 
will  soon  pass  away,  the  Sun  will  shine 
as  brightly  again  for  you  and  will  bathe 
all  the  hilltops  with  his  splendor," 


Baniel 
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YSAYE  REVEALS 
SUPERB  TECHNICi 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Eugene  Tsaye  gave  his  last  violin  re- 
cital In  Boston  this  season  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  He  was 
assisted  by  Camllle  Decreus,  pianist, 
and  John  P.  Marshall,  organist.  There 
was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Grieg, 
sonata  In  G  minor.  No.  2;  Vltali,  Cha- 
conne  with  organ  (by  request);  Bach, 
Chaconne  for  violin  alone;  Bruch,  con- 
certo No.  1,  G  minor;  Vieuxtemps,  An- 
dante and  Finale  of  the  concerto  In  E 
major. 

It  seems  that  a  recital  rather  than  an 
orchestral  concert  now  calls  forth  all 
that  Is  supremely  great  In  Mr.  Tsaye 
and  reveals  him  as  a  creative  artist. 
When  he  la^t  played  here  at  a  Sym- 
phony concert,  he  was  not  Tsaye;  he 
was  merely  a  violinist  of  talent  not  well 
disposed.  There  were  occasional  flashes 
of  genius,  but  one  hearing  him  for  the 
first  time  might  well  have  wondered  at 
his  reputation.  In  recitals  this  season 
he  has  risen  above  his  colleagues,  so 
that  even  the  best  of  them  have  been 
in  comparison  only  excellent  fiddlers. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  soon 
hear  again  a  performance  of  Bach's 
Chaconne  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Tsaye 
yesterday ;  a  performance  remarkable 
not  only  for  Us  flawless  technic,  but  for 
the  dignity  of  conception,  the  Infinite 
variety  of  expression,  the  tone  now 
melting,  now  noble.  EJven  Bruch's  con- 
:  oerto  was  for  the  time  a  masterpiece. 
'  The  .supreme  artist  was  shown  by  his 
reading  of  the  very  first  phrase.  The 
emotional  passages  were  stripped  of 
sentlmentalism  and  glorified.  The  music 
was  as  though  a  loftier  soul  taking 
Bruch's  music  for  a  theme  had  para- 
phrased it.  With  what  amazing  verve 
the  last  movement  of  this  concerto  was 
played  !  And  In  Grieg's  sonata  there  was 
the  same  vivifying  force,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  rhapsodist,  the  most  exquisite 
taste. 

Hearing  Mr.  Tsaye  in  thl?  mood,  we 
recalled  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons:  "A  beauty  ■which  had 
never  been  In  the  world  came  Into  the 
world:  a  new  thing  was  created,  lived, 
died,  having  revealed  Itself  to  all  those 
who  were  capable  of  receiving  it.  That 
thing  was  neither  Beethoven  nor  Tsaye. 
it  was  made  out  of  their  meeting;  !t 
was  music,  not  abstract,  but  embodied 
In  sound;  and  just  that  miracle  oould 
never  occur  again,  though  others  like  it 
might  be  repeated  forever.  •  •  •  And 
Tsave  seems  to  be  the  type  of  the  artist, 
rot  because  he  Is  faultless  in  technic, 
but  because  he  begins  to  create  his  art 
at  the  point  where  faultless  technic 
leaves  oft." 

Mr.  Decreus  played  musical  and  sym- 
pathetic accompanlm- iit=  «n.l  Mr.  Miir- 
ihali..gave  valuable  .i  :<i3t:in.^ 


■  Maggie's  husband,  Dan- 
iel McArthy,  enters: 
"Daniel:  I  am  pleased  to 
Maggie  inform  you,  Maggie,  that 
1  am  promoted.  Mr.  Walsh  notified  me 
In  person  that  -the  board  of  directors 
deelded  to  place  me  in  charge  of  the 
entire  plant.  1  am  glad  of  the  promotion 
especially  on  your  account,  for  it  dis- 
pleases me  10  see  you  wastmg  yourself 
away  over  the  drudgery  of  household 
afffclrs.  There  are  better  days  now  in 
Btore  for  you  and  me." 

Does  Maggie  rush  Into  his  arms  with 
the  Joyful  cry.  "O  Dan!"?  Not  a  bit  of 
It.   Listen  to  her: 

■•Kor  Tom-  sRkc.  Dan.  I  «ni  also  Rind. 
thnueh  i  lo'^p  t.)  work,  for  icllenoss  makes  lb" 
bourn  wMrll.v  lone  and  the  .Iuvk  wnefnlly  shn.  . 
T>aDlcl.  there  is  lii  nearl.v  »H  of  ua  thai  wIjUIi 
frequentlT  Impels  the  commission  of  aets  «;« 
know  to  lie  imwmth.v;  ll'»>  "Saiust  wbleh  w« 
sometimes  war.  and  to  nbieh  we  often  .viclfl  li. 
baser  self.  E'cr.v  life  knows  this  inner  eom- 
Bofclon-  with  some  the  struggle  U  i>erpetii«lly| 
t*en  and  the  power  that  rtraRs  them  clowii 
•eem's  to  ho  aiaa»tronsly  potenl.  Onl.v  hnlleve 
banlel,  that  j-ou  are,  cap.'ihle  of  Ereiit  and 
jvorthT  thincs  lu  your  new  position  iind  .von 
^"  more  than  half  attained  to  them;  hc- 
eordlne  fo  your  faith  so  Is  It  to  yoii. 

Daniel  is  not  phazed.  He  returns  the 
ball  swiftly  and  surely:  "It  is  always 
an  easier  matter  to  be  filled  with  the 
lofty  sentiment  of  universal  fraternity 
than  It  is  to  exhibit  even  ordinary  pa- 
tience with  the  man  who  stands  beside 
you." 

jj     ^  Maggie   stands  by  Danl 

after  others  In  the  family 
^^^^  say  he  has  a  swelled  head. 
Bench  Alas,  he  falls  Into  the  snare  , 
of  Miss  Emma  La  Joy.  The  two  sit  on 
a  bench  in  the  park,  and  are  overheard 
by  Maggie  and  Old  Man  McArthy.  Dan 
Is  saying:  "Shakespeare  tells  us  thai 
love  Is  inerely  madness;  a  lunacy  that 
Is  contagious,  which  attacks  both  men 
and  women,  and  Ovid  says  lliat  love  Is 
the  perpetual  source  of  fears  and  anxie- 
ties. Is  love  a  thing  which  thrives  best 
with  judicious  letting  alone?" 

To  which  Miss  Emma  replies:  "Noth- 
ing upon  earth  can  equal  a  woman's 
love  In  blindness  to  faults,  even  vices, 

nor  in  "the  ability  to  see  i 
none  exist;  In  dlvesttng  .^''l^^.''^ 
>:hame  of  repuls  veness  and  disgrace,  i 
Aftrr  l3  line's  of  this  I^a"  re.nlnds  her 
that  she  promised  to  meet  him  In  Par  s 
"Dear  raree.  as  the  Frcncl>men  say. 
He    denies    his    old    father    and  then 
Maggie  speaks  as  follows.  ^We  give  the 
fptfch  In  full  for  the  benefit  of  all  that 

hiisli'ind    the  man  that  I   i"*^'  ■.  ,  P, 

"  n  ran  ui'vi'i-  '   •  ' 

c.  Mi-Avthv, 
,        ,1  In  days  of  ' 

Mgh   powers  to   '"'"/"r'  ' 
•Tike  vonr  atage  huit.-rtly 
in  the"  Kuilded  «ol.wii- 
both  Tour  Invitation  ' 
before  the  puhllc;  ' 
creature  'hat  has  i- 
HOOll  and  INTtt'i  ii 
HO.N-OR.         (Curtain  down.) 


1  pie    pi  iiv  i.<-i(inj 
vlB^  ruffle  the  ser' 
tet^.     T   nm   in   Hen  \  ■■■■    .  i  i  , , 
'^^i'l'- "     ■  '  'I'  nipts  to  slide  up  a  littlo 
I.)  ^ 
11.    1'     '   p  eaches  In  the  next  scene. 
In  the  third  act  Grade,  a  servant,  Eize^ 
up  the   hero:    "Without   friends  Dan 
Mc.\rthy  will  be  a  cheap  bum.   He  ha^f  ' 
paid  dfearly  for  the  woman  he  saw  pose  1 
in  tights.   A  cheap  performance,  «  tame 
exhibition,  but  it  separates  suel-  i-  i  ■ 
their  wealth  and  plays  hell  w 
kind."   Emma  enters  (with  a  <  u 
her  hand)  and  spurns  the  love  ot  l'  i 
who  remarks  after  she  has  left  the  i  : 

.  "What  was  written  by  Ksdras,  neai 
willow   fringed   rivers  of   Babylon  stili 
holds  good.    1  should  have  known  what 
fruit  would  spring  from  such  see.l  "  P  ii 
becomes   a   hobo.    Maggie,  ki 
friend  di/sguised  as  a  tramp. 
a  jumper,  and  begs  him  to  hclii  Imh  i 
he  should  meet  him.   They  meet;  Uan 
Is  already  repentant.    He  returns,  anrf 
in  the  reception  room  at  ^'  ii  i      '  ■  ' 
they  all  sing  "Where  Is  ; 
Boy  Tonight?"    As  Mrs.  ii  i.  ;  i 

fully  observes:  "Time  in  its  flight  huH 
wafted  us  here  tonight  to  gr^et  the 
prodigal's  return."  i 

A  Few  Miss   Natacha  Trouhan- 

_  ,  ava,   the  Russian  dancer, 

Personal  ^^.^^  ^^^^  charmed  Parisians 
Notes  and  foreigners  at  the  Chat- 
elet,  purposes  to  disappear  In  a  blaze  of| 
glor,v.  She  was  an  actress  before  she 
danced.  At  the  Moscow  ConservaJ-orv 
she  took  a  first  prize  for  comedy  and 
prizes  for  the  history  of  the  stage  and 
for  the  history  of  art,  but  she  suffered 
from  sore  throat  and  took  to  the  dance. 
Now  she  Is  studying  the  plays  Mt  Ba- 
tallle,  Curel,  Rostand,  Porto-Rlche 
and  other  modern  authors.  She  will  In- 
vent a  few  "sweeps,"  for  she  wishes 
lier  farewell  to  be  sensational.  "What 
have  T  achieved  after  two  years  at  the 
Chatelet?  Count  the  number  of  steps  I 
danced.  I  feel  that  there  Is  nothing  new 
to  be  done.  Dancing  here  has  lienn'i  e 
an  official  routine.  It  Is  a  ^ 
art;  It  lasts  no  longer  than  tl 
that  burst  and  fall.  Pity  those  wh'i 
stay  too  long!  I  shall  not  wait  till  my 
youth  Is  gone.  I  feel  that  T  have  an- 
other destiny  in  life."  She  also  says  It 
will  take  two  years  for  her  to  be  ready 
to  appe^ir  in  comedy. 


n  me. 
I'M.',  auil 
.-.iltU  Is 
liuiiule  hoi 
o  upon  the 
voui-  M.\N- 
■-.I'lri.  iind 


Dan's 


Dan  is  prcsWcnt  of 
the  Consolidated  Com- 
Remorse  panles.     He  deserted 

and  Return  Maggie  for  a  "stage 

butterfly."  an  «dv.-utiire.--«.   

Is  dying  of  a  i 
\V.tI>-''    •'"<■  her  s:i 


I      ,       O'Connor's  drama,  based  on-* 
tht  tragedy  of  Parnell,  may  soon  be  pro- 
duced In  London.    It  was  completed  some 
years  ago.    It  deals  with  the  period  that 
Includes  the  Pigott  forgeries  and  Capt.  j 
O'Shea's  petition  for  divorce.  j 
M.  Qrlollet  has  written  a  play  in  which  |. 
the  actress  Rachel  is  the  heroine _  and 
her  sistefs  and  brothers — a  nice  «ot— I 
are  introduced.    Antoine  has  accepted  It 
for  the  Odeon.  There  Is  talk  about  Mme.  | 
Slmone  playing  the  heroine.  What  a  pity 
that  Rachel  cannot  take  the  part  '  I 
Tn  the  "Memories"  of  Stephen  Cole-  | 
ridge  there  Is  a  dismal  passage  about  |. 
Heniy  Irvlng's  last  year.    "His  cred-  j 
itors  tvere  about  him.    He  labored  on  | 
with  ebbing  health  and  strength.  He 
toured  the  country;  and  while  corpora- 1 
tlons  presented  him  with  the  freedom 
of  cities  in  golden  casket «.  all  'le  '  am.  i 
was  seized  upon  and  ai' 
Gut  to  him.   He  never  1 
few  were  the  least  awar.a  of  the  i^.n  i, 
sadness  and  gloom  amid  which  he  tolled 
and  drooped.     And  so  this  great  man 
approached  his  magnificent  death,  and 
at  last  sank  down  upon  the  stage,  robed  | 
as  the  martryred  Becket.  and  uttered 
as  his  last  words  In  this  world,  'Into 
Thv  hands,  O  Loi'd,  Into  Thy  hands. '  ' 
This   statement  has  been  contradicted 
since  the  publication  of  the  book.  Mr. 
Coleridge     admired     beyond  measure 
Charles  Warner  as  Leontes  In  "The 
Winter's  Tale." 

"It  was  the  most  convincing  por- 
trayal of  Jealousy  1  have  ever  seen  on 
the  stage.  He  i.layed  It  mote  subjec 
tlvelv  than  objectively,  giving  the  Im- 
pression of  awful  suffering  and-  of  a 
tortured  heart  rather  than  of  objectiv  ■ 
wrath  at  his  wrong.  1  have  seen  Irv- 
ing and  Booth  play  Othello  allernaie 
nights,  and  I  have  seen  Forbes  Hob- 
ortson  both  as  Othello  and  l.eontc^. 
but  they  none  of  them  reached'the  In- 
sight Into  the  true  and  deepest  ele- 
ments of  this  awful  emotion  which 
Charles  Warner  attained." 

Mr.  Coleridge  vexed  some  by  sa.\ini 
that  Irving  "never  spoke  the  great  line 
of  Shakespeare  as  though  it-were  an>- 
thlng  but  prose."  . ,   ,  , 

:     Francesco  Berger  has  also  publi.Mu.l 
Ihis    "Reminiscence.    ImpresslonH    an  1 
1  .\necdotes."    He  was  horn  in  I.'m'i  ■ 
1S35  and  some  20  years  1 
studied  in  Italy  and  Germai 
I/ondon  as  a  composer  and  piano  te  n  H' 
Hh  tells  a  good  story  of  Buelow,  who,  in- 
vited to  dine  with  tli'-    lli.-etors  r.r  \\u: 
Philharmonic  Society.  '    '       ■  hut 

ha---r,i  I  done  that,   i  "t 
vour  concert,  I  should  .il-"       vm-  ' inl 
to  dine  with  your  directors'.'"    Mr.  Bei 
ger  did  not  like  Grieg:  "I  found  his  con- 
ceit  amounted   almost  to  snobblshne.-..-, 
his  want  of  courtesy  almost    to    rud.  • 
ness."  Dvorak  on.  e  walked  Into  the  din 
ing  room  of  a  clu         I'  ^'l  ^'  " 
dc-red  luncheon, 

li(  tel.  Rosellth.-i! 


■  ^l  ■ 

1..         .  . 
oiii  <i  III  ;,||(|  from  lilgher 

iiKPtjves."  Mr.  Berger  says:  "THe  press 
Is  II I  ways  dpmanding  'encouraRemeiil  of 
•i:iii\e  talent'  and  concert-frlvers  ai.- 
uHliriK  enough:  the  public  stops  «wft\ 
•  •  •  What  Is  needed  is  a  subsidy  froiii 
the  state.  A  state  grant  of  £600  a  yejn 
would  kill  the  pcrnlrlous,  the  inartl.sti. 
•star'  .system  on  which  the  Phllharmonl<- 
is  now  compellpd  to  rely  In  or^er  to 
drHw  a  houso." 

They  think  In  Milan  that  some  one  ha.s 
pill  nn  evil  eye  nn  the  Soala,  for  the  late 
Kca-'OM  was  a  chapter  of  disappointments 
iiccldents. 

ssenefs  "Werther"  was  performed 
•■  350th  time  at  the  Opera  Comlque. 

on  March  22.    M.  KIol.  who  took 
iiall  part  of  Bnihhnann.  took  It  at 
st  performance  In  Paris  In  1893. 
Una  Cucchl,  whom  Wagner  called 
>dde«s  of  the  dance,  died  nilsera- 
a  Milan  hospllal  S5  .vears  old.  She 
i'Plaudcd  In  Paris  and  Vienna,  and 
for  her  beauty  was  pursued  by 
■ates  and  statesmen    She  married 

i.iron,  was  divorced,  gave  dancing 
IMS  and  published  her  memoirs  when 
y  one  had  forgotten  her  name  . 


Supersti- 
tions of 


Til 


and 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
Miss  Horni-  when,  in  Septem- 

,  ber,  1907,  Miss  A.  E. 

man  ana        k.  Homiman  began 

Her  Theatre  at  the  Gaiety  Thea- 
tre, Manchester,  every  manager  be- 
lieved that  she  would  abandon  her 
enterprise  in  less  than  two  years. 
The  argument  was  that  a  provin- 
cial public  would  not  pay  to  see  a 
play  lacking  the  stamp  of  I^ndon  suc- 
cess, and  the  London  actdr- managers  on 
tour  would  give  to  Manchester  better 
productions  •  of  revival  classics  than 
Miss  Horniman  could  afford  to  give  with 
a  resident  company.  The  fifth  season 
of  her  Manchester  enterprise  ended  on 
June  16  last  with  these  results:  Ninety- 
one  plays  had  been  acted. 

Fifty-seven  of  these  plays  were  either 
from  the  manuscript— that  Is.  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage— or  were  foreign 
plays  acted  for  the  first  time  In  Eng- 
lish,   as    "Mid-summer    Fires"  ("The 
Fires  of  St.  John")  and  "Vale  of  Con- 
tent,"   Leopold    Kampf's   "Before  the 
Dawn,"   and   Emile   Verhaeren's   "The  j| 
Cloister."      Fifty-three    of    the    plays  ;| 
were  acted  because  Miss  Horniman  ap-  'j 
proved  of  them  after  reading  the  manu- 
script. 

The  acted  plays  ranged  from  Eurl- 
pldes's  "Tojan  Women"  ^and:  "Hippoly- 
tus,"    to    Stanley    Houghton's  "The 
Pear  Departed."  "Independent  Means," 
"Hlndlc  Wakes"    and   others.  Shake- 
speare,  Ben    Jonson,    Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,    Sheridan,    Goldsmith,  Ibsen, 
Rostand,    Maeterlinck,   and   .Shaw  had 
been  drawn  upon  for  plays.  Christmas 
of  each  year  has  found  Miss  Horniman 
offering  to  her  public  soinethinK  of  sane  i 
appeal.  It  was  "The  Rivals"  last  Christ-  I 
tnas;  in  1911.  "Twelfth  Night";  the  year 
before.   "The  School-  for  Scandal";  in  j 
1909.  "Much  Ado":  In  1908,  "The  Knight  | 
Of  the  Burning  Pestle."  f 
It  is   to  Miss    Horniman   that   John  I 
Galsworthy  owes  the  first  hearing  of  his 
"The  Sliver  Box,".  "Strife,"  and  "Little 
Dream."     No  London  manager  would 
take  a  chance  on   either  "The  Silver 
Box"  or  "Strife"  until  after  she  pro- 
duced them. 

One  American  play  found  Us  way 
Into  the  repertoire  when  Miss  Horni- 
man. to  give  variety  to  her  bills,  re- 
vived in  October,  1911,  Chester  B.  Fer- 
nald'R  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub," 
which,  14  years  before,  had  been  a 
casus  belli  between  rival  American  man- 
agers. It  was  In  "The  Cat  and  the  Che- 
irub"  that  Holbrook  Blinn,  then  un- 
'known,  entered  In  London  on  his  career,  i 
Not  many  of  the  group  of  playwrights 
Who  have  grown  up  with  Miss  Hornl- 
Iman's  Manchester  venture  are  repre- 
jgented  In  the  American  repertoire  on 
this  visit.  But  the  names  of  J.  Sa<;k- 
vllle  Martin,  Charles  .McEvoy,  H.  M. 
Richardson,  Basil  Dean.  Gilbert  Can- 
nan,  Miss  Gertrude  Robins,  Harold 
Brtghouse,  Allan  Monkhouse,  and  E. 
Hamilton  Moore  are  represented  each 
by  two  or  more  plays  in  the  busy  five 
seasons  that  ended  last  June.  The  late 
St.  John  Hankin,  too,  found  in  Miss 
Horniman  a  sympathetic  manager. 

As   to    her   players.    Miss  Horniman 
finds  herself  in  different  case  from  her 
_  experience  as   the  first  patron  of  the 

K'  Irish  Players  at  the  Dublin  Abbey.  The 
plays  there,  being  racial  in  time  and 
subject,  called  for  specialization  on  the 

Ipart  of  the  actors,  so  that  they  had  a 
narrow  market  away  from  the  Abbey. 
I  But -the  wide  variety  of  the  plays  given 
—jjat  the  Manchester  Gaiety  makes  for  an 
w  all-round  virtuosity,  so  that  Miss  Hor- 
Vnlman  each  year  knows  what  It  is  to 
3  I  have  her  players  lured  to  London.  She 
*  .never  tries  to  hold  them  beyond  the 
.  'peiiod  "f  contract,  which  is  always  for  a 
>  year:  "U  is  for  the  actor  to  say,  when 
<  his  year  is  up,"  she  explains.  "If  he  is 
I  to  remain  another  year.  I  don't  like  to 
j  lose  the  men  and  wotT»en  who  have 
)  learned  their  craft  under  me;  neverthe- 
jless,  H  is  better  to  let  them  go  than 
to  have  them  remain,  dissatisfied." 

The  prices  at  the  Manchester  Gaiety 
[ifange  from  25  cents  to  $1.25  a  seat. 
(This  scale  differs  but  slightly  from  what 
I  obtains  In  the  best  theatres  in  this 
Icountry.  save  in  the  larger  cities,  where 
'♦2  Is  asked  for  many  attractions. 

JOHN'F.  HENDRICKSON. 


r.tno   publi»>i--Mjtii  ar- 
ticle by  WlllllCn'  Gray 
the  Stag'e  on  superstitions  of  the 
.■^laKC.    Hale  Hamilton  never  goes  In  the 
f^'ape  without  a  lucky  10-ccnt  pllce  in 
his  left  boot.    Frank  Parker  pIckJup  a 
i  orsoshoe  nail  or  a  battered  coin  ^  the  [ 
iii'  Tning  of  a  production.    The  last  line 
or  tag  of  a  new  pioco  must  not  be 
sr>okon   at   rehearsal.    Mrs.  Stoll,  the 
mother  of  the  music  hall  manager,  be-| 
lleves  that  if  she  is  not  present  in  thej 
box  office  to  take  the  first  money  from' 
the  public  at  any  new  theatre  opened  by  , 
her  son,  no  luok  will  come  to  the  build-  i 
ing.    A  black  cat  is  a  welcome  visitor.  ' 
Mnie.  Bernhardt  wears  as  a  mascot  a 
tiny  .-skull  set  In  diamonds  which  be- 1 
longed   to  Rachel.    She  also  wears  at 
every  first  performance  -  a  necklace  of 
iiugsets  given  her  by  admiring  miners 
in  California.    An  actor  taking  part  In 
a  new  production  delights  In  receiving 
telegrams     from     professional  friends 
wishing  good  luck.     (But  opera  singers 
in  Boston  object  violently  to  any  one 
wishing  th?m  success  Just  before  they  go 
on  the  stage).     "The  musical  comedy 
'flappei-'  win  assure  you  that  'if  a  man 
who  squints  looks  at  you  whilst  you  are 
on  your  way  to  the  theatre  you  are  sure 
to  have  good  luck.  But,  oh,  my  dear,  if 
a  woman  'bosses'  at  you,  you  are  in  for 
it!"  \ 

"The  fair  variety  artiste  has  a  firm  re- 
pugnance to  sewing  a  garment  in  any 
shape  or  form  whilst  it  is  being  worn, 
'If  you  do,  you'll  forget  the  w- 
your  song,  or  your  business,  wl 
go  on.'  " 
M.  Samuel  of  the  Varietes, 
1  straw  hat  whether  "  ' 
ine  day,  for  he  was  ■ 
Jay  that  "Velne"  w 
"Believing  that  the 
ijut  a  .short  run.  he  vl 
his  straw  hat  until  it  w...- 
To  liis  great  surprise,  the  pifii, 
nights,  by  which  time  M.  Samue. 
got  so  accustomed  to  a  straw  hat.  and 
lever.v  one  had  ceased  to  make  remarks 
concerning  it,  that  he  decided  to  wear 
that  kind  of  headgear  at  all  times,  as  to 
change  the  style  might  prove  unlucky." 
Nothing  Is  said  about  opening  an  um- 
brella in  the  theatre,  or  the  evil  infiii- 
ence  of  a  yellow  clarinet;  or  the  folly  of 
naming  a  theatre  after  a  bird.  The 
Eagle  Theatre  In  New  York  was  un- 
lucky. 


N'-.  or  1' 
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To  the  Editor  .'I 

A  Grate- 
ful Concert 
Goer 


The  Herald: 

1  wish  to  render 
thanks  for  tbo  pleas- 
ure the  Sunday  af- 
ternoon concert  of  the 
sixth  has  given  to  .one  old  woman, 
namely  myself.  I  could-  not  go  to  an 
evening  concert  for  many  reasons,  even 
If  I  lived  In  town.  But  I  live  in  a  dis- 
tant suburb,  and  could  not  get  back 
I  home  that  night  if  I  were  ever  so 
young.  But  this  arran^oment  has  made 
possible  to  me  that  rarest  of  delights, 
"The  Creation,"  rendered  by  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  society.  I  am  sure  there 
must  have  been  many  in  that  vast  au- 
dience as  thankful  as  I  am. 

JANE  B.  FISKE. 
South  Hanson,  Mass. 


"The  Typhoon" 
and 


Laurence  Irtrlng,  i 
w  ho  has  made  j 
a  great  hit  in 

i      Laurence  Irving  ixmdon  as  to- 

ikeramo  in  "The  Typhoon,"  said  to  a  re- 
'porter  of  the  Pall  M.all  Gaaette  before 
the  production  on  April  2: 

"I  think  it  Is  the  most  difficult  part 
that  I  have  ever  attempted. 

"Under  the  mask  of  Japanese  self- 
suppre.ssion  one  has  to  show,"  he  ex- 
plained, "the  <  most  violent  emotions  of 
the  soul.  And  although  one  is  wearing 
ordinary  European  costume  one  yet  has 
In  one's  bearing  and  voice,  demeanor 
and  gesture  to  make  felt  the  influence 
of  an  entirely  alien  civilization. 

"There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  Jap- 
anese walk.  U  is  more  a  glide,  with  the 
foot  flat  -on  the  ground.  ' 

"And  when  they  sit  down,  first  kneel- 
ing and  turning  their  feet  Inwards,  and 
then  sitting  on  them  inverted,  it  makes 
on  the  muscles  of  one  not  accustomed 
to  this  posture  an  enormous  strain. 

"It  took  me  a  fortnight  of  excruciat- 
ing agony  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this 
posture. 

"Again,  there  is  the  accent.  The  let- 1 

''ter  'L'  is  a  great  difficulty  ■with  the 
Japanese. 

"The  whole  reason  why  their  pronunci- 
ation is  different  from  ours  is,  I  think, 
that  the  Japanese  language  is  all  spoken 
from  the  back  of  the  throat. 

"In  the  play,  when  we  are  alone  and 
are  supposed  to  be  speaking  Japanese, 
we  speak  ordinary  English;  but  when 
we  are  with  the  foreigners  we  speak 
'  with  a  strong  accent  and  with  a  con- 
;  siderable  play  of  facial  muscles, 
i    "Again  everything  the  Japanese  do  is 
done  very  softly.     If,  for  example,  a 
I  Japanese    tou^es   anything   or  takes 
I  anything  up  he  does   it   with  almost 
j  feminine  delicacy. 

I  "Every  Japanese  is  also  trained  not 
j  to  speak  face  to  face.  It  Is  not  polite. 
He  speaks  away  from  you,  aslant;  and 
if  he  turns  his  face  towards  you  he 
places  his  hand  before  his  mouth,  the 
idea  being  that  it  is  not  polite  to  allow 
his  breath  to  reach  the  person  to  whom 
he  is  speaking. 

"There  are  dozens  of  these  little  pe- 
culiarities that  one  has  never  to  forget. 

"You  must  never,- to  mention  just  one 
other  example,  turn  your  back  to  a  su- 
perior. If  you  are  going  to  pass  a  su- 
perior you  throw  out  your  leg,  look 
down  towards  your  heel,  and  turn  your 
face  tl^o  direction  of  the  person  you 
are  passing,,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say.  'Will  you  excuse  me?'  " 

U  may  here  be  said  that  Mr.  White- 
side at  the  Majestic  is  in  certain  ways 
excellent  in  the  part.  His  face— whether 
you  regard  it  as  Japanese  or  not— is  a 
mask,  yet  behind  it  you  are  conscious 
of  the  play  of  emotions.  But  why  does 
he  at  times  under  the  stress  of  excite- 
ment indulge  himself  in  that  curious 
breathing  that  suggests  the  rebellious 


Wgy,  "U"  is  a  little  melo- 

.  drama  by  Robert  Elson, 

i'lays  in  produced  at  the  Empire 
England  Theatre,  I-iondon,  March 
24  The  scene  is  the  operating  room  of 
a  surgeon.  Guy  Renwick  practises  the 
ray  treatment.  Lady  Weston  visits  him 
and  her  husband  is  led  in  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  from  overwork.  Guy  and 
Lady  Weston  are  on  too  intimate  terms. 
Now  shall  the  unknown  powers  of  ray 
13  be  employed  on  the  unconscious  pa- 
tient'' If  he  should  die  under  the  treat- 
ment,' it  wJuld  be  an  accident  and  Guy 
and  the  widow  could  marry.  The  acci-  i 
dent  happens,  but  the  patient  recovers,  , 
and    the    surgeon   bids   Lady    Jocelyn  j 

^'Arnold  Bennefs  new  play,  "The  Great  I 
Adventure"— Kingsbury    Theatre,    Lon- ; 
don  March  25-is  based  on  his  romance, 
"Burled  Alive."  which  Is  known  to  many.  | 
It  Is  a  storv  of  a  shy  but  famous  painter  i 
who  is  mistaken  for  his  valet  wnen  the 
latter  Is  111;  and  when  the  va'et  dies,  tlie 
world  Is  told  that  the  artist  is  dead. 
The   Dally  Telegraph   asks:     "Was  he  j 
merely  the  greatest  painter,  luncc  v  elas- 
<iuez,  or  the  greatest  that  over  "ved? 
He  now  has  £S0  a  year,  which  he  nad  left 
to  the  departed  valet,  and  £200,000  goes 
hy  his  will  to  establish  international  art 
galleries.   He  meets  a  young  widow  with 
whom    the    valet    nad  communicated 
through  a  matrimonial  agency.    SJie  ia 
of  humble  birth,  but  true,  womanly  and  ^ 
brave.    In  the  end  he  marries  her;  he 
takes  to  palntinK  once  more  and  is  dis- 
covered,  but  those  in   the  secret  are 
persuaded  to  hold  their  peace.   The  play 
is  described  as  amusing,  charged  with 
satire  at  the  expense  of  English  conven- 
tionalisms,   but   too   long.     Cutting  is 
recommended. 

Miss  Wish  Wynne  played  the  part  of 
the  young  wddow,  Mrs.  Cannot,  "with  a 
delicacy  beyond  all  praise.  She  was  at 
Keith's  Theatre  in  Boston  last  June, 
and  was  recently  playing  the  part  of  a, 
drudge  in  a  sketch  at  the  London  Pavi- 
lion, where  Granville  Barker  saw  her 
and  asked  her  If  she  would  not  return 
to  the  theatre,  for  before  she  went  into 
vaudeville  she  had  played  Trilby  and 
other  leading  parts.  She  was  booked 
into  1918,  but  the  music  hall  managers 
were  kind  and  released  her.  After  this 
engagement  she  will  return  to  the  mu- 
sic halls  in  a  new  sketch  which  had  Its 
origin  in  a  recent  visit  to  Japan. 

"In  the  Future,"  at  the  Tivoll.  Lon- 
don, is  a  suffrage  inversion  of  the  fam- 
ilia*  situation:  the  neglected  wife,  the 
husband  that  goes  out  nights,  and  the 
smooth-voiced  temper.  Here  the  hus- 
band is  neglected  and  the  wife  puts  up 
the  excus-j  of  business  and,  smoking  u 
cigar,  leaves  him. 

"The  Yellow  Jacket"  was  produced 
at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don on  March  27.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette said  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  tor 
its  action  is  disconected,  and  a  good 
deal  of  its  bearing  necessarily  remote. 
"It  Impressed  as,  rather,  as  a  string  o£ 
episodes  than  as  a  defined  story.  The, 
vocabulary  of  the  dramatists  seemed 
exiguous,  and  ~-uch  words  as  honora-  | 
ble,  honorably.  ?ugust  and  aiigustly. 
and  sublime  occurred  so  often  that  at. 
last  they  grew  rather  wearying; 
while  their  stock  of  ideas  <^erta.r..y 
failed  to  suggest  the  fertility  of  the 
East  in  that  respect.  On  the  whole,  we 
came  awav  wltli  the  feelmg  that  The 
Yellow  Jacket'  was,  so  far,  at  any  rate, 
as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  concerned,  a 
good  deal  better  to  look  at  than  to 
listen  to.  Also,  that  tnere  Is  a  great 
deal  in  it  which  we  could,  with  a  good 
deal  of  enjoym>^nt,  see  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times." 

Omni-  Some  may  have 

seen  a  resemblance 
Um  between  St.  John  Er- 

Gatherum  vine's  "The  Magnani- 
mous Lover"  performed  here  by  the 
Irish  Players  and  "Hlndle  Wakes." 
But  the  former  was  written  about  five 
years  ago,  and  not  produced  at  the 
Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin,  until  last  Oc- 
tober. The  history  of  the-  play  .Is  as 
follows:  The  author  first  sent  it  to  the 
Afternoon  Theatre,  but  that  was  com- 
ing to  an  end  and-  the  manuscript  was 
returned.  It  was  then  recommended  to 
the  Stage  Society,  who  were  unable  to 
produce  it.  Miss  Horniman  then  saw 
it  and  advised  the  autlior  to  send  it  to 
Mr.  Yeats.    The  manuscript jwas  in  the. 


i'"f""'sslon"' of   the    Ai  rn.iitr.'  lor 

'^■''1'  ■  Any  (lucstlen  of  pla- 

^•;m;  ,1. 

■^Ii  '  liiig  In  his  book,  "Tow- 

ard a   New  Theatre,"   relates  a  <•'■' 
versatlon  he  onca  had  with  a  B<  i 
manager  for  whom  HofTmansthal  I- 
fully  adapted  "Venice  Preserved."  X 
Craig  had  been  asked   to  design  i 
Bccne.s  and  costume<<:  , 
I  iihi)w.'(i  my  piciiirf  for  the  lait  tfrnn  but  | 
ono  lu  thf?  illr<'cinr,  who  forui'-rlr  hHd  b^*Mi  ii 
llti>r«ry  crltl'-,  iiml  wLo  liml  ■>         txl  .  I  "!■■ 
theatrn  for  ii  ffw  jo.Hri*,  nnrt  ■ 
artist,  but  us  «  "llli'rury  K''iii 
It  Kith  somu  suKpcclim.    lli-  th 
wtih  more  «ii«picIon,  nn*l  !)sU«-i|  iic- 
tbp  door.    T  iifllfl,  "But  fh-t-.  im  no 
said.   "Tlierp  Is  a   ivuy  In  ami  a 
Hp  said,  "Yen,  but  1  h<m-  ii.j  iloor  b  , 
lork.     Vou   cannot    liav^*    jt    donr   «iiho»t  al 
handle."    But  agai#  1  repeatPd,  "Tbfre  1r  no  1 
door.    Thoifi  iH  a  way  In  and  a  «tij  out."  Thlt 
vory   nearly   Rent    hini    Into   n    rage,    bnr  *i. 
rhanRf-d   and    became   quit**    i-alin   again   -"i  i 
I  plonsed   when    I    InfoiniMj   hliu    that    It  " 
'  ooplf'd  evactly  lino  for  lliu-  from  an  old  Itflliiu  , 
manuftcrlpt.      1    loarc    tbo    roaU«r    to   gue.-is  j 
nhetber  I  bad  copied  It  or  no. 

'1,'he  reviewer  adds:  '  "There  U  tht 
Whistlerlan  touch  of  insincerity  aboiit 
tills.  I'ndtied,  now  and  then  Mr.  CralS 
l  ather  suggests  that  he  has  lost  Interest 
in  ills  own  work.  In  one  of  his  drawings 
there  are  some  children,  but  what  they 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  he  admits  he 
cannot  say;  and  a  drawing  of  the 
Sphinx  fo:-  Mr.  Shaw's  'Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra would,  he  acknowledges,  be  In- 
tolerable to  any  one  who  bud  seen  the 
mighty  original.''  The  volume  contains 
40  designs  for  stage  scenes  made  by  him 
for  "Hamlet,"  "Maclyeth."  "Henry  V.," 
Otway's  "Venice-  Preserved,"  Ibsen'* 
"Rosmersholm,"  Mr.  Sha'v's  "Caesar 
and  Cleopatra"  and  other  works;  and 
many  of  them  attain  magnil'.-— 'tly  the 
effect  of  mystery,  awe,  terroi.  dignity. 
Indeed,  the  more  we  consider  the  greater 
part  of  these  designs,  and  particularly 
those  made  for  the  Shakespet^rean  Thea- 
tre, the  more  we  retilizo  the  pity  of  their 
not  being  used  on  our  staw,  and  the 
more  we  rsalize  the  impossibility  of  their 
being  so  u.sed  until  present  fashionable 
methods  of  acting  tlie  poetical  drama 
are  reformed  altogether.  We  can,  in 
a  waking  dream.  Imagine,  for  example 
a  performance  of  'Macbeth,'  which 
would  harnionize  with  Mr.  Craig's  most 
impiessive  pictures  of  the  outside  and 
inside  of  !,he  castle  of  Macbeth,  but  it 
would  require  such  a.  cast  as  present 
playgoers  are  very  unlikely  to  see.  Our 
only  immediate  hope  for  any  such  per- 
formance iies^i  some  sucii  society  as 
the  Pioneer  Players,  «rliich  gave  us. 
lately,  a  most'  interesting  rendering  of 
•Hamlet'  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Louis 
Calvert.  It  might  give  us  another  of 
'Macbeth,'  decorated  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig  and  harmoniously  acted.  It  might 
l-.ave  to  make  a  special  levy  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  new  scenery,  but  the 
subscriptions  would,  we  fancy,  be  forth- 
coming." 

A  steatite  relief  found  in  the  Swat 
valley  represents  the  story  of  King 
Sivl,  who  saved  a  pigeon  from  a  hawk, 
and  to  compensate  the  pursuer  cut  off 
pieces  of  his  own  flesh  equal  in  weight 
to  the  bird.  "The  writers  point  out 
that  this  story  is  also  localized  in  the 
Indus  valley,  and,  being  imported  Into 
Europe,  was'  possibly  the  origin  of  the 
legend  which  formed  the  basis  of  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice!'  " 

Pierre  Veber's  new  and  short  play. 
"Le  Bonheur."  is  a  psychological  stud.^'. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mazeraud  are  dissatisfied. 
Although  they  live  comfortably  the\ 
cannot  afford  luxuries,  and  al!  they  can 
talk  about  is  the  luck  of  a  cousin, 
colonist.  Mis  good  fortune  embitt- 
them.  The  colonist  returns,  ruined  tE 
health  and  pocket.  Then  Mr.  and  .Mrs 
Mazeraud  are  reconciled  to  their  fate. 

"Le  Croissant  Noir,"  by  Jean  Lallier 
is  less  cheerful.  A  Turkish  spy  is 
caught  by  Bulgarians.  He  refuses  tc 
speak,  but  at  last  says  he  has  been 
inoculated  with  cholera  virus  so  as  to 
spread  the  di.sease  among  his  country'." 
foes.  The  spy  is  shot  at  once  and  the 
officers  shoot  the  Bulgarian  sentinel, 
who,  having  heard  the  story,  ralgh; 
tell  his  comrades  and  thus  create  a 
panic. 

"LaMaladresse,"  by  Georges  Docquois, 
has  a  moral.  A  cocotte  adores  the  man 
of  her  heart,  a  youngster.  He  expresses 
his  affection  awkwardly:  he  hands  her 
a  bundle  of  banknotes.  Her  iove  dies, 
hut  is  born  again  when  she  learns  that 
he  stole  the  money  from  an  old  man, 
her  protector. 

Rag-time  in  a  Parisian'  atmosphere  is 
queer.  It  is  queer  how  the  light-heart- 
ed Parisian  gaiety  robs  almost  any 
dance  of  its  immorality.  We  never  for- 
get, I  think,  that  the  first  Yankees  were 
the'  Puritan  passengers  of  the  "May- 
flower," and  we  expect  that  they  shall 
always  be  uttering  mortal  platitudes  in 
a  prophetic  manner.  The  words  of  rag- 
time songs  fulfil  our  expectations,  but 
the  movements  of  the  dances  shock  ua. 
What  would  the  Puritan  fathers  have 
said  to  that?  Paris  is  otherwise,  Paris, 
in  spite  of  a  hundred  revolutions,  is  a 
bubble  of  the  moment,  i«  youth  en  fete, 
and  the  "Grizzly  Bear"  is  a  grotesque 
lark  when  I'-ni^-'  <lr  v  tt.^.\'r.  W  R 
Titterton. 
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Husbandmen,  and  •uch  a«  labor,  can 

,<   hTf-iMi    s.iU    irrnss  irvat,   hard  ch' 


01  pkyslL,  su  llial  custom  la  I'l 


In  Washington,  D.  C. 

■  a  World  AVags: 

ave  not  bfeen  able  to  answer  ques- 
;  propounded  to  me  of  late,  for  I 
been  busy  in  Washington.    In  an- 
te a  pressing  Invitation,  I  might 
command.  I  arrived  at  the  White 
I  ,<  u'-o  on  March  3  and  was  in  close,  con- 
sultation with  President  Wilson  until  a 
few  days  ago.   Honor  restrains  me  from 
I'vr.i  ,iriir  our  conversation  or  stating  by 
^  i  li       L,'ument3  he  was  persuaded  to 
.     ,  ,         course.    I  win  say,  however, 
,  ly  refused  to  accompany 

i  ii,;  ..use  of  Representatives 

v:].-  -As  message.    "No,  Wood- 

,,,v  u.    it  is  a  grand  sight  to  see. 

I'l     iiicnt  of  this  country  speaking 
man  and  alone  to  his  fellow-men 
In  ofllicp.    If  I  stood  near  you  I  might 
distract  their  attention."    He  acknowl- 
;   ''fd   that   this   was   reasonable  and, 
]nng  my  hand,  said:    "Mr.  Johnson. 
VP  never  known  a  more  modest  and 
"    Soon  after  his  Inaugu- 
1  me  how  I  should  like  to 
1-    to    the   court    of  St. 
James's.    'Jim  office  tempted  me,  for  1 
could  then  observe  at  close  range  the 
lir;hlts  of  .Hikes  and  also  earls,  belted  or 
ring  suspenders;  but  my  bank  ac 
!it  Is  unpleasantly  low,  and  I  owe  a 
V  to  the  subscribers  to  my  colossal 
ic.    The  flrst  volume  should  be  pub- 
.  d  early  next  fall.   I  may  say  to  you 
111  ,  .  <hat  .Tlthough  this  adminis- 

■  ;ed  to  economy,  Mr.  Wil- 
1  '  nl  the  possibility  of  gov- 

that  the  publication 
al  and  Social  Beast" 
;  II  uld  be  a  national  un- 

I  i.ikiii.^. 
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n  deU  the  pi-ac- 
!  ly  night"  was 
i        sK,!  ^keeper's  clerk 
1   the  house  about  7:30  V.  M. 
i,|V'  with  my  host's  daughter,  a 
maiden  with   languorous  eyes,  : 
6  A.  M.    His  Intentions  were  I 
_„'lctly  honorable.    After  a  year  or  two  i 
of  this  courting,  he  married  her  The, 
parents  Joked  the  girl  at  breakfast  every  | 
Sundav  morning,  and   the  jokes  were 
alwavs  the  same.    I  believe  Mr.  Howells 
alludes  t'>  the  custtom  of  "sitting  up  In 
"A  Mudern  Instance."  perhaps  the  most 
Vivid  book  he  has  written.    The  Sunday 
dinner    in    this    Sunderland  household 
was  massive  and  concrete. 

And  now  through  force  of  circum- 
stances my  Sunday  supper  M  a  slight 
affair,  that  is.  when  I  am  at  home. 
Bread  and  butter,  a  handful  of  pecan 
nuts,  some  stewed  fruit,  oi*  a  bit  of  rleo 
pudding  left  over.  I  openly  preach  thja 
sobriety  But  w^hen  I  am  Invited  out  to 
supper  i  have  a  wolfish  appetite,  not 
wholly  satisfied  by  lobster  and  game; 
nor  do  I  need  a  whetting  cocktail. 

All  what  a  weak.  Inconstant  thing  u 
man!  HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Blossom  Court.  April  12. 
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Sunday  Suppers. 

As  a  sociologist  and  a  man  I  was  | 
deeply  Interested  In  the  statement: 
"Sunday  supper  is.  or  ought  to  be,  the  j 
most  aesthetic  meal  of  the  week."  and 
I  learn  that  a  little  volume,  "Sunday 
Suppers,"  has  Just  been  published,  or 
will  soon  be  In  the  book  shops.  The 
statement  called  to  my  mind  boyhood 
days. 

This  boyhood  was  passed  In  villages 
of  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  Sunday  In  Northampton 
was  a  rigorous  day  In  some  respects. 
We  went  to  church  twice  a  day,  and 
also  to  Sunday  school,  where  we  sang 
"Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River?" 
"Marching  Along,"  "The  Pearly  Gates" 
and  a  song  that  we  knew  was  a  lie 
■while  we  were  shouting  It: 

The  Sunday  Bchonl, 

Thnt  Messed  place, 

( )  I       I    :  I     her  stay 


houra  In  play, 
was  in  a  family  where 


Tll:,li  -I- 

i:ut  I  never 
In  t    victuals   on   Sunday  Were  consld- 
•iful.    Tn  Northampton,  in  Wlnd- 
llartford,  Vt.,  In  Exeter,  N.  H.; 
ts  I  could  learn,  it  was  the  cus- 
to  liave  an  unusually  hearty,  even 
luxurious  dinner  on  Stmday,  and  later 
t  ,in  the  week-day  hour.    It  was  the 
f  istom  to  stuff  oneself.    The-*le(  dish 
might  be  roast  beef  or  turkey^mattered 

.    there  was  Inordinate  eating.  Men 
men  were  unfitted  for  mental 
al  exercise  that  afternoon.  The 
,3    In    some    households  kept 
,  red  "     There   was    no   playing  of 
nies.  no  reading  of  newspapers,  nov- 
.'id  in  some  households  only  rellgi- 
l;3  were  allowed.   There  was  no 
except    solemnly    to  church. 
^  for  pleasure  was  frowned  on 
older  people. 

lere  was  no  set  supper.  There 
Mglng.    Mary  might  get  herself 
of  bread   and     milk.  Johnny 
eat  doughnuts  or  cookies-there 
no  such  cookies  now. 


Hard  Sledding. 

For  17  years  In  my  life  1  ate  In  board- 
-  hou-ses.    I  am  not  ashamed  of  this, 
was  an  education,  and  I  gained  in- 
iluable  material  for  my  magnum  opus, 
tlie    majority    of    these  boardins 
the    Sunday    supper  was  the 
Htion  of  desolation.    Stale  bread, 
of  dried  beef,  a  few  pale  and 
prunes,   and  what  was  callsd 
There  waa  tea.  either  of  the 
or  cambric  variety; oT  tea  that 
,en  standing  on  thS  stove  for 

1  knew  the  glory  of  Sunday  sup-, 
\lbany   N.  Y.,  in  well  appointed 
lin.ises.    There  was  the  hand-' 
without  a  cloth  and  with 
trai  silver.    There  was  lob- 
bvown    bread    toast,  cold 
"Old  chicken  pie,  cake  with 
n?,  or  with  Jelly,  or  with  a 
iii'mg.  The  host  would  say:  "A 
of  wine  with  you,  sir!"  and  in 
ariva  the  private  cellars  of  Alba- 
(ir  sherry,  port  .-  r-l 
ost  wept  at  ta 
ed  youth. 


CONCERT  GIVEN  BY  BAND 

WITH  320  PLAYERS 

Musicians'  IVIutual  Relief  Society  Is 
Assisted  by  tlie  Apoilo  Club. 

The  Boston  Musicians'  Mutual  Relief 
Society,  with  an  orchestra  of  320  play- 
ers, assisted  by  the  Apollo  Club,  gave 
a  mammoth  orchestral  concert  In  Me- 
chanics Hall  yesterday  afternoon  and 
there  was  a  good  sized  audience  preaept. 
Emil  MoUenhauer  was  conductor  of 
Uie  orchestra. 

In  the  prograjn  were  thwe  numbers: 
.Maroh.  "Reine  de  Saba,"  by  Gounod; 
overture.  "Tannhauser,"  Wagnei*;  "The 
Ijost  Chord,"  Sullivan,  by  the  Apollo 
Club;  andante,  Tschaikowsky,  by  a 
string  orchestra;  waltz,  "On  the  Beau- 
tiful Blue  Danube-"  Joh.  Straussj  "In 
Picardle."  Osgoode.  and-  "The  Maid  of 
the  Valley."  Horbeck.  by  the  Apollo 
Club;  "Largo."  Handel,  and  Herbert's 
"American  Pantasie." 

THOMAS  EGAN  SINGS  FOR 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 

Thomas  Egan.  the  Irish  grand  opera 
tenor,  made  his  first  appearance  In  Bos- 
ton last  night  at  a  well  attended  concert 
In  the  Boston  theatre.  He  was  greeted 
enthusiastically  and  the  prolonged  ap- 
plause after  each  nutnber  gaA^e  Iridlca- 
tlon  that  he  found  Tit^  way  to  the  hearts 
of  his  first  Boston  audience. 

The  program  consisted  of  grand  opera 
selections  and  ballads.  Mme.  Lillian 
Breton,  soprano,  ot  the  Royal  Italian 
Grand  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  and  Mme. 
Katherlne  Fleming,  contralto,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  company.  New  York, 
appeared  with  Mr.  Egan,  and  John  1. 
Rebarer,  pianist,  and  Miss  Lydia  White, 
harpist,  appeared  as  accompanists  and 
•soloists. 

Mr.  Egan  scored  his  success  of  the 
night,  mainly  by  virtue  of  his  excellentj 
rendition  of  the  ballad  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. His  singing  of  the  more  ambiti- 
ous numbers,  such  as  the  aria,  Flower 
Song,  from  Carmen,  while  well  received, 
failed  to  bring  forth  such  outbursts  o-f 
tumultuous  applause  as  greeted  his 
singing  ot  Moore's  "Minstrel  Boys"  and 
other  Irish  and  Scotch  songs.  As  a 
ballad^  singer,  Mr.  Egan  proved  a  mas- 
ter. 

Mme.  Fleming,  with  an  unusually 
sweet  contralto  voice  of  considerable 
strength,  sang  well,  especially  In  a  duet 
from  "Trovatore"  with  Mr.  R,?an.  Mme. 
Breton  shared  ballad  singing  honors 
with  Mr.  Egan,  singing  Balfe's  "KlHar- 
ney"  admirably. 

The  concert  v.'as  given  under  auspices 
of  the  Kniglits  of  Columbus  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Egan  and  the  other  artists  proffer- 
ring  their  services  free.  The  proceefds 
of  the  concert  will  be  devoted  to  the 
fund  which  the  local  sir  knights  are 
amassing  In  preparation  for  the  annual 
convention  ot  the  order  here  in  Awst 


pubtle  Irony*  its  goi  genus  ana~"not  too' 
•  l  -'llberalely  ,  rhetorical     speech.  Men 
nd  women  that  live  In  lonely'glens  or 
■  a  mountain  farms  are  often  taciturn. 
Bs  Is  generally  the  case  In  New  Eng- 
land,   or   they    liave   a    romantic  and 
jioetic  speech  that  may  seem  inflated  to 
prosaic  lowlanders  and  oity  folk.  The 
/lialogue    of    Synge.    with  Imaginative 
metaphors  that  at  times  are  on  the  line 
dividing  Inspiration  from  burlesque  Is 
not  merely  the  literary  exercise  of  a 
strange  genius.     In   "The   Shadow  of 
the  Glen"  even  "Oncle"  Sarcey  would 
have  admitted  that  this  speech  Is  of 
the  theatre.  And  the  dialogue  alone  is  a 
delight,   especially   when   It  Is  spoken] 
by  the  Irish  players.  i 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  search  anxiously  . 
Jn  this  drama  for  symbolism.   A  young  ,' 
wife  lives  with  a  hard  old  man  in  a 
lonely,  farmhouse.   The  mists  from  the  ] 
bogs  are  warmer  than  the  blood  of  her 
husband  and  the  chilliness  of  her  heart.  1 
Disgusted  by  the  ghastly  trick  he  plays  , 
on  her,  she  gladly  goes  out  forever.  No  ' 
wonder  she  prefers  to  throw  In  her  lot  [ 
with  the  tramp  ot  the  wheedling  voice  , 
pnd  the  exciting  suggestions  rather  than 
with  Michael,  a  c(»vard,  and  a  greedy 
jierson   whose  one   thought   while  she 
was  pouring  out  her  soul  to  htm.  was 
how  much  did  the  dead  man'  leave  in 
money.    What  woman  In  Nora's  shoes 
could  have  withstood  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Kerrigan  ? 

How  effective  the  ending,  Dan  and 
Michael  drinking  healths  together,  while 
Nera  and  the  tramp  are  breathing  free 
air!  Is  the  play  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy? 
It  Is  said  that  Synge  wished  It  to  be 
played  as  a  comedy;  but  his  w'lld  and 
fantastical  comedy  is  always  tragi- 
comedy. 

Mr.  Murray's  "Birthright,"  a  singu- 
larly grim  and  relentless  picture  ot 
rountry  life,  wear.s  well,  although  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  act  tlie  devel- 
opment of  the  soured  father's  character 
i.^  .slow  and  the  scene  between  Hogarty 
und  Maura  Morrlssey  would  be  tedious 
were  It  not  for  the  simplicity  and  slu- 
oerlty  of  Miss  O'Doherty  and  Mr. 
O'Rourke.  The  play  Is  grim,  but  not  so 
cruel  as  "Maurice  Harte."  It  Is  close  to 
nature,  and  there  is  a  swift  approach  to 
the  end  that  seems  a(*  the  time  inevi- 
table. The  performance  was  worthy  of 
the  play  in  its  emotional  quality  and 
utter  absence  of  artificiality. 

Lady  Gregory's  "Hyacinth  Halvey"  IS  i 
always  welcome.  It  is  the  most  skllfull.v  I 
consti-ucted  ot  her  little  comedies.  In  I 
^ome  of  the  other  one-act  pieces  aj 
mildly  amusing  Idea  Is  beaten  very  ^ 
thin.  In  "Hyacinth  Halvey  "  the  motive 
Is  humorous  and  also  satirical,  and  this  ' 
motive  Is  loglcall.v  developed,  while  the] 
dialogue  Is  delicious.  Miss  Allgood 
<ould  not  act  with  the  tragic  force  that 
distinguishes  her  among  women  now 
on  the  stage,  if  she  had  not  a  fine  ap- 
lireclatlon  ot  comedy.  Mr.  Sinclair  was 
again  inimitable.  But  one  member 
t^hould  not  be  praised  above  another. 
The  strength  of  the  Irish  players  Is  first 
nf  all  In  its  ensemble.  Any  one  ot  them 
In  another  company  might  seem  as  con- 
ventional as  their  hew  colleagues. 

The  triple  bill  will  be  repeated  tonight 
and  at  the  Saturday  matinee.  Tomor- 
row night  "The  Unicorn  From  the 
Stars"  and  "The  Jackday"  will  be  per- 
formed. 


..lonlnl  Theatf* 


[TRIPLE  BILL  AT 
THE  PLYMOUTH] 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  Synge' f 
•'Shadow  of  the  Glen." 

5'"    R,,-L  Sara   A  llsood' 

MIoliael  Dara   Kerrlgaa 

••■•■•^VBirthright" 


Indoor  Sports. 


'.-er  V. 


d  for  Sunday  was, 
scruples,  cooked  the 
summei-  I  spent  Sat- 


T.  C.  Murray's 

Hugh  Morrlssey  ■  •  J^*''  "  iV.I^  ' 

Lady  Gregory's  "Hyacinth  Halvey. 

^-S?^---::::-"-^Ki>'^S 

The  triple  bill  brought  out  all  t'lat 
best  In  this  admirable  company.  The 
plays  themselves  are  among  the  best 
In  Its  repertoire.  • 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  Synge  s 
drama  again,  with  Hs  violent  humor.  Us  « 


CASTLB  SQUARE  THEATRE-OHver 

Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  1 
Sir  Charles  Marlow. . .  .Trederlck  Ormonde 

Young  Mallow  WilllMrii  P.  Carleton 

l^utr?  Hardcastle  .Walter  Wa mer 

George  Hastings  ■'^^"^^ .P"! 

¥ony    Lumpkin  ^ff'?, 

DlMorr      r  Al  Koberti 

Stlnico  .'   GeOTM  Henry  Trafler 

Mra    Hardcastle  Mabel  Colcorfl 

.'onatance  Neville  Florence  Shirley 

bollj.   maid   to  Kate  Hardcastle...... 

U  Henrietta,  McDannel 

Rose        tl.d^.'.  G!a<?yB  Wilaon 

Kate   Hardcaatio  Mary  Young 

The  revival  of  Goldsmith's  comedy  at 
the  Castle  Square  this  week  is  a  spirited 
and  creditable  performance,  and  this  Is 
largely  due  to  the  excellent  acting  of 
Miss  Marv  Toung  and  Mr.  Donald  Meek  i 
In  the  principal  roles.  Tony  Lumpkin 
and  Kate  Hardcastle  are  parts  about 
which  hangs  the  lustre  of  famous 
names,  and  yet  Mr.  Meek  and  Miss 
Young,  braving  the  recollections  and 
old  memories  of  those  Inclined  to  hark 
back  to  the  palmy  days,  present  charac- 
terizations o{  their  own  which  are  virile 
and  spontaneous  and  which  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  comedy  delightfully. 

Miss  Toung  Is  not  often  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  In  tlie  opening  scenes 
6{  this  play  before  she  a.ssumes  the 
rolo  of  hou.semald.  A  charming  picture 
In  her  flowered  costume,  she  Invests  th.-s 
part  with  grace,  piquancy  and  refine- 
ment. In  the  scenes  with  Marlow  in 
which  he  mistakes  her  for  the  barmaid, 
there  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  justi- 
fication for  his  doing  so,  n.  little  too 
perfect  an  adaptation  to  the  humble 
role.    ■  , 

Mr.  Meek's  Tony  does  not  depart 
notably  from  traditional  lines  but  It  Is 
a  well-acted,  convincing  and  amusing 
Tony,  and  was  received  last  evenlnr 
with  laughter  and  appreciation  which 
were  well  merited.  This  was  also  true 
of  'the  excellent  little  bit  of  comedy 
which  Mr.  Roberts  contributed  In  the 


part  of  Diggory. 

Mr.  Walker  as  Squire  Hardcastle.  Mr. 
Trader  as  Stingo  and  Miss  Shirley  as 
Constance  Neville  are  all  eminently 
satisfactory  and  If  one  or  two  of  the 
other  parts  are  less  fortunately  filled, 
the  production  as  JJ.  whole  compares 
very  favorably  with  some  of  the  recent 
revivals  by  more  heralded  companies. 


The  'OiWolate 

'  i,  .       .   ,  r  ,-1  '...iifTe  In  three  acts:, 

]   i,i;',,i,,-.    ..'I  .lacobson,  based 

on  Bernard  Shaw's  "Arms  and  the 
Man":  English  version  by  Stanislaus 
Btange;  music  by  Oscar  Straus.  Mr 
De  Novellls  conducted,  ' 

Aurella  Popoff...r>.  Uucll  e  Baunrir. 

Mascha   Junlatl  Fletehei 

Lieut.  Biimerll.....  ....Charloa  «•  Bow.  n. 

Captain  Massakroff  J.  Ruasell  Powe  1 

.Colonel   ca-slmlr  Popoff . .  SyU-lan   Langlols  , 

Major  Alexius  Splrldoft  Henry  Coote 

"The  Chocolate  Soldier,"  oest  of  all 
modern  opera  bouffes,  returned  to  Bos- 
ton last  evening.  There  were  changes 
in  the  "cast,  but  these  changes,  while 
In  some  cases  they  did  not  efface  the 
memory  of  their  predecessors,  were  gen- 
erally acceptable.  The  delightfully 
melodious  music  of  Strauss  and  Shaw's | 
pervading  drollerj'  are  an  irresistible, 
combination. 

The  favorite  songs— "My  Hero,"  the 
"Letter  Song,"  "Falling  In  Love"  and 
"Tlralala"— again  made  their  appeal  and 
the  encore  fiends  were  strong  In'  num- 
ber and  persistence.  Then,  too,  the 
cleverly  drawn  caricatures,  the  fatuous 
Spiridoff,  Bumerll,  the  amiable  ass,  the 
sprightly  Mascha.  the  sentimental  Au- 
rella, the  explosive  'Capt.  Massakroff 
and  the  Impressive  Kaslmlr  have  theii 
Individual  charm. 

The  performance  last  evening  was 
generally  excellent.  Mr.  Bowers  plscj-ed 
Bumerll  with  quaint  humor.  Miss 
'  Hughes  as  Nadlna  acted,  sang  and 
i  danced  with  grace,  brllUarice  and 
piquancy.  She  was  comely  to  look  upon. 
Miss  Fletcher's  Mascha  was  becomingly 
provocative  and  alluring.  Miss  Saun- 
ders's Aurella  was  attractively  Imper- 
sonated. Mr.  Powell's  Capt.  Massakroff 
was  appropriately  ferocious.  Mr.  I-ang- 
lols  was  amiislng  as  Caslmir,  and 
Henry  Coote  was  acceptable  as  Spiri- 
doff. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  orches- 
tra again  tmder  the  skilled  rtii     'i.  n  of 
Mr.  De  Novellls,  whose  flni.«i 
of  the  score  cannot  be  too  U 
^mended. 

j    Gounod's  "Kaust"  perform 

'Aborn  Eng!i.-<h  Grand  Opera  Company.! 

I  Mr.  li'ichaodler  conducted.  | 

Marguerite... ...Jt.  Dl; ;  '  'j 

Fauat...^  

Meohistopli^'e.^.  .  -I  

Valeiitini.'  (V- ' 

1  Slebei  

I  Martha   ,.  '  ,.-     ,  , 

;  Wagner  '"  ' 

I    A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  w<. - 
'  pre.sent  last  evening  and  evidently  en- 
IJoved    the    performance    of  Gounod's 
1  opera  in  English.   Mr.  Russo,  however. 
I  sang   m   Italian   and   there  were  mo- 
j  ments  when  Miss  Alvlna  lapsed  sympa- 
thetically Into  French, 
i    The  features  of  the  performance  were 
Mr.  Hardte's  strikingly  picturesque  Im- 
personation of  Valentine  and  the  sing- 
ing of  Mr.  Shields  as  Mephistopheles. 
Vocally,  Mr.  Hardie  was  also  well  dis- 
posed.  His  voice  is  fine  In  quality  and 
he  showed  excellent  training.   He  sang 
with   manly   fervor,    yet  not  without 
poise.   Dramatically,    he    bore  himself 
with  soldleriy  grace,  and  he  revealed 
himself  a  finished  aOtor. 

Mr.  Shlelds's  devil  was  a  fine  figure  or 
a  man.  jovial  and  swaggering.  He 
laughed  heartily  at  Faust's  surprise  n  i 
his  first  appearance,  at  his  own  skllf 
manoeuvres,  and  al  the  wildly  embrac^ 
Ing  lovers.  His  voice,  sonorous  and  o 
pleasing  quality,  was  heard  to  excellent 
advantage.  .      ,  , 

The  music  of  Marguerite  la  not  well  , 
suited  to  Miss  Alvina.  Her  singing  was; 
uneven  and  at  times  her  voice  appeared  i 
shigulariy  metalll?.  She  was  dramatlca - 
ly  conventional,  smirked  and  siinpered  , 
and  exulted  greatly  In  the  adoration  ot, 

Mr.°  nus.so  appeared  to  better  adya,, 
tage  In  tlie  guise  of  the  elderiy  phlU  ^ 
opher  than  as  the  ardent  '"ver.  H 
voice  ot  pleasing  quality  when  not  for. . . 
was  too  often  strained  to  the  utm.  | 
His  interpretation  was  conscientious  ,-i : 
he  acted  with  sincerity. 

The  chorus  sang  efl-ectlvely  arid  v 
Fichandier  was  a  painstaking  c^dueUn 

The  opera  next  week  will  be     <  <•.- 
men." 

-Bon.   a    monkey,    he    made    '•'"'^'If  ' 
a  man"  Is  the  way  the  program  Inlro- 

duces    the   'a'"""'   ^*'^''' Jlfth's    this  ! 
, lines   the   bill   at   B.    F.    Keiths  tli 
•week      Nor   Is  the   program  very  fa. 
mit  of  the  way  in  ."s  assertlom  On; 
glance  at  Peter  indicates  that  he  ix.i 
born  monkey  all  right.     And  some  oi 
the   things   he  does   during  th'J^^'^ 
hour  he  Is  upo.1  the  ^""/f".^^: 
dlcate   that  he  has   '"an-sized  Intelli- 
gence,   or    certainly    something  yen 
closeLv   approaching  thereto 

Peter  enters  the  stage  attired  in  fiall 
evening  dress  and  regales  himself  with 
a  repast  served  by  courses  upon  his  ci- 
der. Then  he  takes  a  eigarette  from 
the  case  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  re- 
moves a  match  from  one  of  those  or- 
dinary Ger.nan  safetv  match  boxes, 
lights  the  cigarette  and  leans  back  in 
the  chair  for  a  comfortable  smoke. 
He  subsequently  does  a  lot  of  other 
things  showing  a  surprising  amount  of 
intelligence.  He  rides  a  bicycle,  takes 
off  his  laced  slioes  and  puts  them  on 
again,    even    to   lacing   them   up  ttnil 


_^ve  valu 


able 


ng    lh«    linw  Inints.      Hb    tV,  ■  •  "1 
aio  and  ■ 
l<K.  wlnill 

Ibitlon.     1'.  '.1    i.  iM  Ih  .  1,  all  .i^.'uii- 

world  and  from  start  to  finish  ; 
wed  an  Intelllgenra  that  seemed , 
aiy  credible. 

Vter  winds  up  this  week's  bill,  but  i 
^^r:  he  appears  a  number  of  other : 
>a  aL'ts  are  presented.  The  ICaufman 
otlu'rs  as  "The  Chocolate  Dandles" 
have  a  lot  of  good  songs  and  a  con- 
rliatter  that  everybody  enjoyed. 
1  ;alph  Lynn,  who  has  many 
u;.  r,  ,s  In  Boston,  JudgrlnK  from  the 
amount  of  applause  he  received,  ap- : 
pear.s  In  one  of  B.  A.  Rolfe's  musical 
comedies  entitled  "Th*  Purple  Lady." 
Adelie  Barker,  as  the  purple  lady,  was 
slmplv  Immense,  and  Denny  Dugmore 
as  DeWltt  Wright,  her  sweetheart  of 
•0  Years  ago.  was  excellent,  with  Mr. 
I,ynn  and  dainty  Miss  Mercedes  Lorenz 
having  the  other  principal  parts.  A 
chorus  of  six.  supposedly  from  Vassar 
College,  contributed  some  catchy  son^s 
and  dances. 

As  good  an  act  of  Its  Kind  as  has  ever 
been  seen  at  B.  F.  Keith's  is  that  Of 
the  linulll  brothers,  head- balancers  and 
equilibrists,  their  arm-strength  being 
little  .short  of  marvellous.  For  rapld-flre 
talking,  from  the  standpoint  of  speed 
and  endurance,  Searl  Allen,  in  his  own 
lltUe  oomedy,  "The  Promoter,"  has 
all  others  distanced.  Alien  Is  not  only 
uptm  the  stage  during  all  of  his  20-mln- 
ute  act,  but  he  Is  talking  all  of  the 
time.  If  the  world's  record  for  rapid- 
flra  talk  averages  SOO  words  to  a  mlnue, 
Searl  .A.llen  shoots  them  forth  at  about 
400  a  minute. 

'  Robert  Emmet  Keane.  as  "The  Ameri- 
can Englishman."  had  a  rather  unusual 
sketcli,  w%ile  "Those  Four  Entertaln- 
were  good  singers  and  perfectly 
to  give  plenty  of  entertainment. 
yt-.i,  and  Wilson,  as  Jugglers  and  barrel 
Jumpers;  Lexey  and  Mellen,  the  dancing 
experts,  round  out  the  bill  with  the  Edi- 
son talking  motion  pictures,  now  In  their 
I'ighth  week,  and  apparently  about  as 
popular  as  e^-er. 


Ana  then  says  I.  Blllson,  you  hain't  got 
a  well-balanced  mind.  Says  he,  Tes,  I  have, 
old  hoss-fly  (he  was  a  low  cuss) — yes,  I 
havo.  I  have^  a  mind,  says  he,  that  bal- 
ances In  any  direction  that  tlie  public  re- 
Ures.  That's  wot  I  calls  a  well-balanced 
Bind.  I  sold  out  and  bid  adoo  to  Blllson. 
H*  Is  now  an  outcast  In  tho  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 


v^logtst,  o(  i-  '  .  ■  ' 

.1  In  thr  c-l.i  H  with  Mi .   1 : 
on.    Burton's  book  was  !■ 
^fl;|.     Ho   lias   much   to  su 
ilrunlienness  In  the  interior  of  liiii/.ii. 
The  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  ox- 

crrded  that  of  Scotl.md,  and  tempcrata 
Hi-.izilians,  scandalized,  declared  that 
raw  rum  was  used  In  baths.  "Anthro- 
pologists will  i-emember  the  Immensa 
quantities  of  whiskey  drunk  in  the 
I'nlted  .States,  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
iserve  that  the  aborigines  of  Brazil 
were  extraordinarily  addicted  to  intox- 
ication." Alas,  he  says  nothing  about 
"plsco."— Ed. 
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That  Worm. 

But  Burton  throws  light  on  that  ctirl- 
ous  phrase  heard  in  several  countries: 
"To  kill  the  worm."    The  tropelro  and 
I  the  boatman  In  Brazil  began  the  day 
with  adrama— "para  ospantar  O  Dlabs"— 
to  fright  the  foul  Fiend.    The  second 
drink  was  the  "mata  bicho"— kill-worm. 
I  Burton  gives  tho  origin  of  this  phrase, 
'in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  a 
disease  appeared  in  Spain.  It  slew  many 
and  the  physicians  called  It  mysterious, 
!  until  Dr.  Gustavo  Garcia,  a  retired  phy- 
sician, performed  an  autopsy  and  found 
a  small  worm  still  alive  In  tho  intestines. 
He  treated  It  with  alcohol,  which  at 
once  destroyed  It.    Tlie  physicians  took 
the  hint  and  dosed  tl.elr  patients  with  a 
petit   verre.     The   expression   and  tha 
habit  passed  to   Portugal   and  thence 
over    the    Portuguese    -world.  Senor 
Mendes  da  Farla.  from  whom  Burton 
borrowed  this  story,  remarked:  "Some 
kill  the  worm  In  the  morning,  others  at 
dinner  time,  many  at  night,  and  the 
majority  as  long  a^  a  coin  rattles  In 
their  pockets." 

"Tuer  le  ver"  has  long  been  In  the 
slang  of  French  workmen,  who  on  rising 
drank  a  glass  of  b?;andy.  "To  kill  a 
snail"  Is  also  heard.  "Tuer  le  ver"  also 
means  In  the  Slang  of  French  thieves,  to 
stifle  conscience,  as  when  a  naturally 
amicable  thief  Is  obliged  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  to  kill  a  man.  And  In 
like  manner  Benedick  talking  with  Bea- 
trice speaks  of  "Don  Worm,  his  con- 
science.'^ 


A  Lost  Habit. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  it  Is  that  many  women  In  Boston, 
apparently  well-bred,  women  that  have 
"enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  refined 
home  a*d  a  liberal  education,"  are  una- 
ble to  Ay  the  words  "Thank  you,"  as  a 
reward  tor  any  little  act  of  civility?  If 
B.n  Invitation  is  extended  to  them  by 
word  of  mouth,  whether  they  accept  or 
refuse.  "Thank  you"  sticks  in  their 
throat,  as  "Amen"  in  the  threat  of  Mac-', 
beth.  I  do  not  refer  to  street  car  inci- 
dents, for  few  men  in  Boston,  unless  | 
they  are  strangers,  or  gentlemen  of  the  > 
old  school,  expect  to  be  thanked  if  they 
offer  a  woman  a  seat.  I  went  to  the 
theatre  a  few  nights  ago.  A  woman 
nearly  opposite  me  in  an  aisle  seat, 
dropped  her  playbill,  or  rather  flirted  it 
from  lier.  A  young  man  picked  it  up  and 
gave  it  to  her.  She  stared  at  him  and 
did  not  even  bow  in  courtesy.  She  then 
turned  to  her  companion,  whispered 
something  and  the  two  stared  at  tlie 
young  man.  stared  insolently  and 
laughed.  He  was  presentable;  he  was 
not  officious;  when  he  handed  the  play- 
bill to  her  he  did  not  smirk.  He  "acted 
naturally.  The  woman  and  her  com- 
panion were  known  to  me.  They  are 
reckoned  among  "our  best  people."  Per- 
haps I  am  an  old  fog^',  but  really  I  felt 
ashamed.  Her  father  and  I  were  In  the 
Raijie  class  at  Harvard  and  he  has  al- 
ways been  punctilious  in  his  behavior 
toward  men  and  women  of  all  stations,  i 
Mrs.  Marlborough  tells  me  that  it  is^now 
the  fashion  for  young  women  and  young  i 
men  to  be  rude.  I  do  not  like  to  think! 
thte.  LANCELOT  BOYNTON.  ■ 

Boston.  April  14. 


What  Is  "Pisco?" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Cannot  Mr.  Halllday  Witherspoon  en- 
lighten us  in  regard  to  "pisco"?  Some 
days  ago  a  friend  informed  me  that  he 
had  received  two  bottles  from  South 
America  containing  a  delectable  fluid. 
He  further  confided  to  me  that  he  had 
finished  one.  In  trying  to  find  out  what 
it  was,  and  that  before  the  second  one 
became  but  a  memory  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  me  test  Its  contents.  After  his 
departure  I  thought  of  "plsco,"  that 
mysterious  beverage  which  is  used  on 
the  pampas  and  other  delightful  South 
American  places,  and  I  rejoiced  that  I 
should  taste  the  drink  associated  with, 
and  possibly  used  by,  "gauchos."  But 
alas:  many  days  have  passed  and  my 
friend  is  not!  1  fear  also  that  the 
"pisco"  IS  not.  In  my  despair,  I  thought 
of  Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon  and  his 
vivid  description  of  mescal  and  Its  ef- 
fects. Will  he  not  tell  us  wha;t  "pisco" 
Is  and  what  are  Its  effects  upon  the 
luser?  |1  fear  that  it  acts  somewhat  like 
'  he  fVtjl' d  waters  of  Lethe!  XENES. 
April  n. 


worlA  lornvor,  )t  se«mi. 

.''Ir  Edward  also  referred 
'mod.-'  which  the  creative  artiMi  ijln  ^ 
ill  creating  or  In  contemplating  the  ^ 
iriPiidlng  Influence  of  his  creation.  "Vf,  i 
differs:  this  Is  the  only  word  1  d»re  to! 
use,  for  even  the  highest  ecstasy  of  | 
making'  Is  mixed  with  the  conscious- 1 
TifKH  of  a  .sombre  dignity  of  tho  rtemlty  | 
of  the  artist's  responsibility."  i 

He  gave  to  O'Shaughnessy's  poem  al 
personal  Interpretation,  so  that  he  In- 
cludes In  this  cantata  quotations  from 
h'R  earlier  works,  themes  from  the 
"Enigma"  Variations— as  the  Nlmrod 
motive  and  from  "The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tlns" — the  phrase  when  poets  are  spoken 
of  an  "Dreamers  of  Dreams"  and  the 
"Novlsfrima  Hora"  phrase  when  the  po»t 
speaks  of  "a.  dreamer  who  sltirabors  and 
a  singer  who  sings  no  more"  ;  from  "Sea 
Pictures,"  the  two  symphonies,  and  the 
violin  concert.  He  also  Introduces 
phrases  from  "The  Marseillaise"  and 
"Rule  Britannia"  to  Illustrate  ST>eclal 
passages  in  the  poem.  Thus  Sir  Edward 
looks  on  this  poem  as  "strictly  personal" 
and  follows  In  the  footsteps  of  Richard 
Strauss  In  "Heldenleben,"  the  symphonic 
poem  In  which  he  plays  the  part  of  the 
hero.  Introduces  a  thematic  anthology 
of  his  preceding  works  and  shows  his 
contempt  for  snarling  or  thick-witted 
critics.  Sir  Edward,  however,  lets  tho 
critics  alone  in  his  cAntata. 


The  IHsh  Players  will  give  tonight  a 
performance  of  "Ttfe  Urrloorn  from  the 
Stars."  a  play  In  three  acts  by  William 
B.  Teats  land  'Lady  Gregory.  Tbe 
flrama  was  produced  at  the  .\bbey 
Theatre.  Dublin,  on  Nov.  23,  1907, 
when  Messrs.  .Sinclair,  Kerrigan  and 
O'Rourke,  now  members  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  took 
respectively  the  parts  of  Thomas 
Hearne,  Faudeen  and  Andrew  Heame. 

It  was  about  1901  when  Mr.  Teats, 
whose  eye-sight  was  then  bad,  begaji 
to  dictate  this  play  and  others  to  Lady 
Gregory.  jAccordlng  to  Mr.  Teatss 
statement  she  had  then  written  no 
plays,  "but  had  greater  knowledge  of 
the  country  mind  and  country  speech 
than  anybody  I  had  ever  met  with." 
The  first  version  of  "Tlie  Unicom"  was 
a  flve-act  play,  "Where  There  Is  Noth- 
I  ing,"  written  In  a  fortnight  to  save  It 

from  a  plagiarist.  Lady  Gregory  would 
not  allow  him  to  put  her  name  to  the 
T'lay'^.  but  signed  "The  Unicom." 
^Thich,  Mr.  Teats  says,  "but  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  general  plan  and  a  single 
character  and  bits  of  another  is  wholly 
hers.  I  feel,  indeed,  that  my  best  share 
In  it  Is  that  Idea,  which  I  have  been 
capable  of  expressing  completeHy  in 
criticism  alone,  of  bringing  together  the 
rough  life  of  the  road  and  the  firenzy 
that  the  poets  have  found  In  their  an- 
cient cellar— a  prophecy,  as  It  were,  of 
the  time  when  it  will  be  once  again 
possfble  for  a  Dickens  and  a  Shelley  to 
be  bom  In  tlie  one  body." 

The  poor  hero  who  endeavors  to  over- 
throw the  order  of  the  world  may  seem 
to  US  insane  and  arrogant;  but  our  hearts 
can  go  with  him.  "If  he  speak  with 
some  humility,  so  far  as  his  dally  self 
carry  him,  out  of  a  cloudy  light  of 
vision;  for  whether  he  understands  or 
not,  It  may  be  that  voices  of  angels 
and  archangels  have  spoken  in  the 
cloud,  and  whatever  wildness  come 
upon  his  life,  feet  of  theirs  may  well 
have  trod  the  clusters." 
As  the  World  Wags:  The  strange  title  is  thus  derived:  Mar 

The  4th  of  March  in  a  year  foUowlna  tin.  wKo  has  been  In  a  French  monas- 
a  leap  year  was  Sunday  In  IS'il,  1S49(  tery,  rettirns  to  Ireland  and  works  for 
1ST7.  It  will  be  Sunday  in  1317,  1945,  1973^  his  uncle,  a  coach  builder.  A  fine  coach 
2001   2029,  2057  ,  20S5,  2125,  2153,  2181.  j  is  building  and  Martin  has  been  rub- 

Iii  ever.v  400  years  the  4th  of  March  in  bing  the  gold  on  the  lion  and  unicorn 
a  year  following  a  leap  year  is  Sunday 
13    times.    Monday    16,      Tuesday  13, 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Saxo  Grammatlcus  In  his  Danish  historle 
commmoratos  one  Suabllda,  a  Qoeene,  In 
all  the  lineaments  both  of  bodie  and  face 
to  bo  of  that  rare  pulchritude;  that  being: 
doomed  unto  a  wretched  and  mlserabla 
death,  and  bound  with  thongs  of  leather, 
to  be  trod  upon  by  the  hoofes  of  wild 
horses;  her  beautle  struck  such  an  Impres- 
sion even  In  those  unreasonable  creature*, 
that  they  could  not  be  forced  with  their 
rude  feet  to  leave  the  least  character  oj 
violence  upon  llmbes  so  fair  and  exquisite- 
ly  fashioned. 

Inauguration  Day. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Abbott's  quer>'  of 
today,  I  cannot  say  why  our  ancestor* 
chose  March  4  for  presidential  inaugu- 
ration day,  but  It  Is  not  true  that  it 
never  falls  on  a  Sunday  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing leap  year.  It  fell  on  Sunday  in 
1849  when  Taylor  was  inaugurated,  again 
in  187T  when  Hayes  was  inaugurated, 
and  it  will  fall  on  Sunday  in  1917,  thai 
next  inaugural  date.  Also  in  1945,  and| 
in  1973.  Were  Taylor  and  Hayes 
augurated  on  Sunday,  or  on  March  5th< 
Monday? 
Boston,  April  12. 


ENGINEER. 


Saturday  15.      Wll-LIAM  BELLAMY. 
Boston,  April  12. 

Ceciira  Society's  Program  In- 
cludes '*We  Are  the  Music 
Makers." 


that  adorn  it.  He  Is  a  man  of  trances 
and  visions,  and  in  one  he  saw  unl- 


Wedncsday  15,  Thursday  14.  Friday  14, corns   trampling  and   crushing:  grapes 


they  had  torn  down  in  a  townland  of 
heaven.  Father  .Tohn.  the  good  priest, 
understood  vaguely,  for  he  had  heard 
somewhere  of  the  "Monocoros  di 
Astries,"  the  Unicom  from  the  Stars, 
and  a  French  monk  had  told  him  that 
lunicorns  meant  virginal  strength,  a 
rushing,  lasting,  tireless  strength." 


he  fatJl'  a  waters 
ChJsftnut  Hill,  t 

\\A  h  v.itjht  th.y 


'ire  might  be  something 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  program  of  the  last  Cecilia  con- 
cert this  season  In  Symphony  Hall  to- 
morrow niglit  Includes  Sir  Edwai-d  El- 
gar's  setting  for  contralto  .solo  chorus 
and  orchestra  of  Arthur  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  poem  "We  Are  the  Music 
Makers.  "  This  work  was  produced  at 
the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  musical  fes- 
tival on  Oct  1,  1912,  when  Miss  Muriel 
Foster  was  the  solo  contralto  and  Sir 
Edward  conducted.  The  performance 
tomorrow  night  will  be  the  first  in  this 
country. 

The  composer  said  at  the  time:  "The 
mainspring  of  O'Shaughnessy's  Ode  la 
the  sense  of  progress  and  never-ceas- 
Ing  change,  it  la  the  duty  of  the  artist 
to  see  that  this  Inevitable  change  is 
progress.  With  a  deep  sense  of  this 
trust.  T  have  endeavored  to  interpret 
the  Ode  as  showing  the  continuity  of 
art.  in  spite  of  a  dreamer  who  slumbers 
and  a  singer  who  sings  no  more." 

It  might  rather  be  said:  the  poet's 
Idea  i.s  that  creative  artists— musicians 
and  poets — are  the  triie  creators  and 
insplrers   o^   'v.'      ■  '■■r^c-f,    f\\<-  ti'ic 


j  Gustav  Mahler's  extraordinary  sym- 
phony in  C  sharp  minor  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  Symphony  concerts  this 
week.  Mr.  Gericke  produced  it  here  on 
Feb.  3.  1906,  and  the  Symphony  made  a 
marked  impression  so  that  there  was 
lanother  performance  on  the  24tli  of  that 
month.  Mr.  Gericke  then  made  cuts  and 
rewrote  certain  passages.  As  Mahler 
was  in  the  habit,  especially  during  Ms 
later  years,  of  tinkering  the  works  of 
even  Beethoven.  Mr.  Gericke,  some 
might  say,  thus  wrought  a  deed  of 
poetic  Justice.-  The  Symphony  is  very 
lojig  and  although  the  first  part— there 
are  three  sections— takes  25  minutes  In 
performance,  late  comers  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  seats  imtil  Its  end.  The 
program  al.so  Includes  the  three  fam- 
iliar orchestral  pieces  from  Berlioz's 
"Damnation  of  Faust." 


Mme.  Nordlca  will  give  a  concept  In 
Symphony  Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
This  will  be  her  only  appearance  In  Bos- 
ton before  she  leaves  for  a  concert  trip 
round  the  world.  She  will  he  assisted  by 
Franklin  Holding,  a  violinist,  who  is 
highly  spoken  of,  Josef  Keller,  'cellist, 
and  Gustave  Helm,  trumpeter.  Many 
of  the  songs  will  be  in  English. 


'The  Ml.sses  Fuller  will  give  ilie  last 
of  their  folk  song  recitals  Oils  after- 
noon at  the  Tuilerios.  at  4:.'!0  o'clock. 


r«: 
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Inauguration  Day. 

The  Herald  has  received  many  lettt  ■• 
In  answer  to  tho  Inquiry  of  Mr.  John  S 
Abbott  about  Inauguration  Day.  They 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
answers  of  "Englneei"  and  Mr.  ■William 
Bellamy,  published  yesterday  morning. 
We  thank  Mr.  G.  A.  Osborne  of  tho 
Ma.ssachusettH  Institute  of  Technology- 
Mr.  A.  Fish  of  Brookllne,  "E.  !.„"  Mr. 
J.  X.  Jones  of  Portsmouth,  N.  BL,  "C 
W.  P.  "  of  Boston  and  "A.  T.  C;  of 
South  Boston. 

Mr.   WInthrop   E.    Flske  of  Fhllllps 
Exeter  Academy  wTltes:    "In  any  non-  ; 
leap  year  when  March  4  comes  on  Sun-  | 
day,  Jan.  1  comes  on   Monday.     This  | 
means  that  the   Dominical  letter  for 
that  year  is  G.    The  tables  given  In 
prayer  books  for  finding  the  Dominical 
letter  for  any  year  shows  that  thre« 
times  In'  a  century  G  Is  the  Dominical 
letter  for  years  following  Ir.ip  years. 
In  the  last  century  this  happened  in 
1821,  1S49  and  1877.    In  these  years,  then, 
March  4  came  on  Sunday.   In  this  cen- 
tury it  will  come  on  Sunday  In  1917, 
1946  and  ISTO." 

".\bacus"  writes:  "The  bait  you  al- 
ways troll  for  us,  however  the  world 
wags,  will  explain  my  happening  upon 
the  Inquiry  of  John  S.  Abbott,  In  The 
Herald  this  morning.  I  fear  we  shall 
not  escape  the  misfortune,  if  it  be  such, 
of  inaugural  Sundays  for  some  time  to 
come,  as  under  our  "New"  calendar  the 
round  is  the  same  through  all  periods  of 
400  years,  that  la,  the  dates  of  2400-'99  re- 
produce those  of  2000-'99.  etc.  This  may 
seem  the  more  regrettable  because  one- 
half  of  the  millennial  anniversaries  of 
our  Independence  day  are  due  on  Sun- 
day, namely,  July  4,  2776,  July  4.  4776. 
July  4,  6776,  etc.  It  is  rumored,  how- 
ever, that  some  change  In  the  calendar 
may  be  due  about  4000  K.  D.,  so  we  may 
live  in  hopes." 


Further  Information. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bowman  of  Nortn  Hyde  Park, 
Vt.,  writes  that  1837  March  4  fell  on  a 
Sunday  and  In  1837  Martin  Van  Buren 
was  Inaugurated. 

"A  M."  writes:  "The  gentleman  who 
suggested  that  March  4  could  not.  In  a 
year  following  leap  year,  fall  on  a  Sun- 
day, owes  It  to  the  world  to  disclose  his 
name;  for  many  would  delight  to  do 
honor  to  the  originator  of  a  notion  that  Is 
a  distinct  addition  to  the  gayety  of  na- 
tions. At  least  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  been  Inaugurated  on 
March.  5— namely,  Monroe  In  1821,  Taylor 
in  1849  and  Hayes  in  1877.  In  what^year 
the  inauguration  will  again  fall  on 
March  5  I  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  your 
able  corps  of  mathematical  correspond- 
ents. Who  le  responsible  for  the  won- 
derful mlss-sell-aneous  Information  that 

Is  so  freely  cast  abroad*  Mr.  Abbott  s 
I  informant  must  iiavc  spent  no  end  of 
graj-  matter  In  trying  to  figure  out  his 
I  problem,  whereas  all  I  had  to  do  to  cull 
the  above  facts  was  to  look  Into  Jame- 
son's 'Dictionary  of  United  States  His- 
tory.'  It's  too  easy." 

But  why  was  March  4  chosen  for  the 
Inauguration  of  a  President? 


Red-Headed. 

In  London  they  are  discussing  the 
question  whether  red  hair  is  a  handicap 
for  a  man.  One  correspondent  writes: 
"The  troubles  of  red-haired  women  are 
as  nothing  to  those  of  red-haired  men. 
I  think  you  will  agree  -with  me  that  red 
hair  is  50  times  more  ugly  for  men.  I 
am  one  of  those  unfortunates,  a  man 
with  red  hair,  and  if  I  go  to  a  social 
affair  rriy  hair  seems  to  get  more  red 
In  the  glare  of  the  lights." 

The  prejudice  is  well  known.  Many 
women  wooed  for  their  Titianesciue  hair 
were  mocked  and  wounded  as  children 
by  their  playmates  and  pitied  by  their 
parents.  There  Is  much  curious  infor- 
mation concerning  opinions  against  and 
In  favor  of  red-headed  women  in  "Les 
Femmes  Blondes  selon  les  Pelntres  d« 
I'ftcole  de  Venlse,"  written  anonymously 
by  "Deux  Venetlens"  (Paris,  1805.) 

There  Is  an  ISth  century  opinion  la 
Mary  Gulliver's  poetical  address  to  Cap. 
Lemuel  Gulliver  written  by  Swift's 
friends.  She,  complaining  of  some  es- 
trangement of  his  affections  after  hl« 
return  from  the  land  of  the  Houyhn- 
hnms.  and  his  preference  for  tbe  stable 
as  a  dwelling  place,  exclaims 
I've  no  red  balr  to  breathe  an  odlons  fntac; 
At  least  thy  consort's  cleaner  than  thy 
groom. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  vexinff  ques- 
tion concerning  ;i  summer  girl:  Which 
would  you  prefer,  a  cool,  thin,  acrid 
brunette,  or  a  pulpy  luscious,  saccher- 
Ina  blonde? 

The  objection  to  red-haired  men  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  people.  The  abhor- 
rence of  the  Egyptians   for  red  hair 
was    a    monomania.     A    Vedic  hymn 
prayed  Indru  to  destroy  certain  enemi'^- 
I  who    were    "red    haired    and  iittc-r. 
I  frightened  yells."    So  it  was  in    ■  ■ 
I  Germany,  old  Kngl  nd.  If  provi 
I  to  be  believed.  J\idas  Iscarlot  v 
;  headed.    Mr.  Fn-derick  Boyle,  ■      .  i.- 
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qu«.. cum  in  XIIV9,  found  tli« 
ot  this  prejudice  In  the  fact 
....t  red  Is  the  complexion  of  energy. 

I  dartnr.  rash  and  desperate  enterprls*. 

!  In  old  times  the  red-beaded  were  raid- 

I  era. 


I  Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

'  But  abon  (11,  tJbla  Is  most  wtnag*  itblCh 
I  hapened  tn  a  town  of  Mlatna,  In  Out  jeara 

I  of  oar  lord  God  1552,  t>i»  11th  of  8«<>tenib«r; 

■.iW-.>   B    ■^■-.V:i -kr-    fnt;..fr   'MloK  Ills  eonii« 
'^  >ab«d  b«  might 
;   for  It  "H'fts  ao 
u        u  atuoke  fast  In 
1    hj   11  !i,v   menneh  poHsibI* 
I,  no  rot  so  much  as  to  sit 
tin  by  ttip  pralcrs  of  tb« 
■  s  wrrp  somewhat  mitliTAted, 
■d;  three  yoarea  he  continued 
a   post  at   bla  back  tor  bU 
vearea    slttlnK.    at   the  «nd 
■  '.  rwf   bi-   <l'i<-rt;    nothlni;   weakened    In    hl» - 
uuderatandinf,  but  professing  the  faltb. 


IRISH  PUYERS 
IN 'THE  UNICORN' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Unicorn 
from  the  Stars,"  a  play  in  three  acts 
by  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory. 

Fatber  .Tobn  S.  -T-  Nforgan 

Tliomiis  Hearne  .Vrtbm-  Sinr  lair 

Anrtipw  Ilcarne  J.  M.  Koni?an 

M.nCiii  Ilnarne  F.  O'IKjiioviin 

.Tolinnr  Breach  M-  •'•  I)"lim 

rauili'cn  H-  U\iirhins,->u 

Bldfl.T  Lally  Ellpcn  O'DiWiorty 

Nann.T  Ktlioe  MtiGe© 

The  motive  ot  "The  Unicorn,"  t^ 
early  history  of  the  play  and  Mr.  Yeats  s 
account  of  his  share  In  the  writing  were 
published  In  The  Herald  yesterday 
morning. 

Mr.  Yeats  has  said  that  In  the  first 
version,  "Where  There  Is  Nothing,"  the 
part  of  Martin  was  too  prominent ;  that 
this  man  of  trances  and  visions  was  too 
active.  This,  perhaps,  was  true  of 
"Whsre  There  Is  Nothing"  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  mystical  motive  ;  but  as 
we  remember  the  first  version  as  pub- 
lished, it  was  better  suited  to  the  stage 
and  a  miscellaneous  audience.  It  has 
been  said  by  tliose  who  have  the  inter- 
est of  the  Abbey  Theatre  at  heart  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  produce  "popular" 
plays.  The  fact  remains  that  "The 
Unicorn  from  the  Stars"  demands  a 
special  audience.  Even  to  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Yeats,  the  poet,  there  are 
lines  and  Ideas  that  are  not  wholly 
clear. 

What  is  an  audience  accustomed  to 
dramas  written  for  some  one  actor  or 
actress  rejoicing  In  "personality"  rather 
than  the  art  of  su.-tlng,  or  dramas  more 
or  less  clumsily  adapted  from  the 
French  and  provided  with  a  smug  and 
happy  ending,  or  a  musical  comedy  wltti 
an  admired  waltz— what  has  this  audi- 
ence to  do  with  "The  Unicorn  from  the 
Stars"?  The  Boston  audience  today 
wishes  first  of  all  to  laugh.  Its  attitude 
was  expressed  not  long  ago  by  the  re- 
mark of  a  spectator  at  the  performance: 
of  "The  Yellow  Jacket,"  who,  bored 
and  >av.ning,  said  to  his  companion  as 
they  T  tilt  out:  "There  Isn't  a  good  laugh 
In  it."  In  like  manner  many  of  Miss 
Ethel  Barry  more' s  admirers  were  per- 
plexed and  disgusted  when  they  saw  her 
act  admirably  in  Mr.  Plnero's  grim  com- 
edy "Mid-Channel."  Even  In  "Mid-Chan- 
nel" they  were  re<iulred  to  think.  We 
are  told  today  that  the  first  and  only 
mission  of  the  theatre  Is  to  amuse. 

Uiilos^i  a  spectator  has  himself  seen 
visions  and  still  has  Illusions  he  will  find 
iiotliiiis  :n  "The  Unicorn  from  the  Stars" 
li.il  talk,  talk,  talk.    Here  is  Martin  with 
is  desire  to  set  the  world  right.  Call 
in  a  dreamer,  a  visionary,  a  lunatic 
crazed  by  hallucinations  and  with  the 
mania  of  destnicllon.    Class  him  as  you, 
will,  gn  the  stage  he  appeals  only  toi 
.those  Interested  In  fantastical  weavlngs 
of  a  brain  disordered  or  extraordinarily 
lucid,  or  In  the  endeavor  to  establish  a 
better  order  of  things,  or  In  the  poetic 
expression  of  Ideals. 

That  Martin,  In  his  trance,  saw  uni- 
corns tearing  down  grapes  and  tramp- 
ling them  under  foot  in  a  townland  of 
heaven;  that  the  thieving  beggar 
Johnny  Is  to  him  a  man  bringing  a 
divine  message;  that  he  forsakes  the 
coach  builder  and,  under  the  banner  of 
the  unicorn,  with  the  tramps  and  other 
discontented  souls,  sets  Are  to  fine 
houses,  and  at  the  end,  before  he  Is 
shot  by  a  stray  bullet,  learns  by  an- 
other revelation  that  it  was  not  his 
mission  to  destroy  the  towns,  the  law 
:  nd  the  church;  that  the  true  war  is 
vlthin  the  soul,  and  "Where  there  Is 
tiothmg  there  Is  God"— all  this  Is  a 
stumbling-block  even  to  those  who  are 
not  disconcerted  on  learning  that  a 
play  Is  serious  and  thought-inciting. 
Nor  do  the  other  characters  in  the 
ilay  Interest  the  average  audience. 
'  ither  John,  too,  had  seen  visions;  he 

0  had  been  rebellious,  and  he  Is  there 
li  e.  exiled,  poor  and  humble.  The  coach 

'  lilder  Is  the  hard-headed  ordinary  man 

1  business.  Nor  Is  the  talk  "f  Min  beg- 
gars who  believe  that  Ma; 


turned  outlaw  In  disguise.  i  ui.  i 

glorified  by  strange  metaphors  and  still 
stranger  eloquence,  as  In  the  plays  ot 
Synge. 

•  It  Is  a  poetic  piece,  mystical,  symboli- 
cal. Interesting  to  dreamers.  It  was  capi- 
tally played.  Mr.  O'Donovan  gave  life 
and  reality  to  poor  Martin,  and  .Mr. 
Kerrigan's  Andrew  Is  one  ot  his  finest 
Impersonations. 

Lady  Gregory's  amusing  comedy, 
"The  Jackdaw,"  was  played  with  hu- 
mor and  gusto  by  Mmes  AUgood  and 
Drago  and  Messrs.  O'Donovan,  Sinclair, 
O'Rourke  and  Kerrigan.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  sec  it  again;  to  listen  to  the  duel 
of  words  between  Messrs.  O'Donovan 
and  Sinclair;  to  witness  the  trials  and 
vexations  ot  Mrs.  Broderick,  played 
with  marked,  but  not  extravagant  comic 
force  by  Miss  AUgood.  The  satire  on 
the  gossip  and  credulity  of  villagers, 
and  on  the  self-importance  ot  the  type 
represented  by  Mr.  Nestor,  acted  to 
thb  life  by  Mr.  O'Donovan,  is  universal. 
It  is  parochial  only  by  reason  of  the 
brogue. 


Van  Amburg  la  the  man; 

He  goes  to  all  the  shows; 
He  »tlck»  his  head  In  the  llon'a  mouth 

And  tells  you  all  he  knows. 

A  famous  Predecessor. 

Did  Carl  Hagenbeck  down  in  hia  heart 
think  nobly  of  the  elephant,  or  did  he 
approve  the  opinion  of  the  eleplianteer 
In  Charles  Reade's  "Jack  of  All  Trades" 
who  characterized  the  admittedly  saga- 
clous  beast  as  the  most  treacherous  and 
revengeful  of  all  animals? 

Hagenbeck  would  have  been  a  still 
more  fortunate  man  if  he  had  exhibited 
in  Paris  when  Theophile  Gautler  was 
writing  dramatic  criticisms  for  the  news- 
papers. The  "good  Theo"  delighted  In 
any  show  that  was  out  of  the  common, 
anvthlng  that  enlivened  the  routine.  It 
was  In  August.  1839,  that  he  went  to  the 
Porte-Salnf-Martln  to  see  "The  Emir's 
Daughter"  in  which  Van  Amburg  and 
his  animals  took  part.  "Never  did  any 
entrance  of  Talma,  even  as  Hamlet, 
when  he  walked  backwards  followed  by 
his  father's  ghost,  produce  so  much  of 
an  effect  as  that  of  Van  Amburg. 
Breasts  were  straitened  with  anguish; 
hearts  stopped  beating."  Van  Amburg 
was  about  to  enter  the  lion's  cage. 

Gautler  described  him  as  "a  phleg- 
matic American  (sic)  with  a  gentle 
I  face,"  very  tall,  well  built,  a  blond, 
I  whiskered,  with  no  mustache,  wearing 
:  as  Said-el-Maldlr  in  the  play,  the  cos- 
'  tume  of  a  Roman  emperor.  "Daniel  and 
j  Androcles  were  nothing  In  comparison." 

I  In  Praise  of  Beasts. 

I  Seeing  this  show,  Gautler  wrote  elo- 
quently about  the  monstrous  conflicts 
In  the  old  Roman  arenas,  where  40.000 
spectators,  panting,  frenzied,  with  eyes 
starting  from  sockets,  i^ecks  stretched, 
fists  clenched,  awaited  the  end  of  this 
terrible  tragedy  far  more  interesting 
than  the  iambic  declarations  of  Seneca. 
To  some,  said  Gautler,  these  shows  ap- 
pear cruel,  but  the  spectacle  inspired  a 
noble  contempt  for  life  and  was  not  de- 
void of  a  savage  grandeur.  "In  my 
opinion,  vaudevilles  that  make  mock  of 
everything  and  expose  tke  ignoble  side 
of  life  and  manners,   are  much  more 

I  barbarous,  unwholesome  and  Immoral 
than  combats  In  the  circus.  Blood  Is 
less  foul  than  mud,  and  ferocity  Is  bet- 
ter than  corruption." 

With  the  same  gusto  Gautler  described 
the  dog  Kmile.  a  singularly  Intelligent 
and  emotional  actor  In  "The  Dog  of  the 
Pyrenees";  also  the  four-footed  and  ro- 
mantic actors  in  "The  Elephants  of  the 
Pagoda."  Note  Gautler's  opening  In  his 
critical  review  of  the  latter:  "Every 
time  that  any  one  announces  an  ele- 
phant, a  rhinoceros,  a  lilppopotamuB.  a 
crocodile,  a  boa  constrictor  more  or  less 

'•  educated,  we  put  aside  everything  to 
run  thither.  We  have  so  few  opportuni- 
ties In  civilized  life  to  see  tiie  works  of 
the  good  l>ord!  What  monstrous  enor- 
mities, what  strange  caprices  the  sove- 
reign sculptor  permitted  himself  especi- 
ally in  the  first  days  of  creation!  Then 
he  did  not  fear  any  scarcity  of  material : 
he  modelled  largely  without  economizing 
clay;  it  was  the  time  of  mammoths,  be- 
hetrioths,  krakens.  leviathans,  the  me- 
galonyx,  dlnotherlums  glganteums,  ptero- 
dactyles  and  all  those  strange  races 
whose  weight  would  have  upset  the  ark." 
And  Gautler  dreamed  of  wild  dramas  In 
which  such  actors  could  play  thrilling 
roles. 

Otiier  dramatic  critics  have  shared 
GautierV  taste.  When  the  late  Henry 
Austin  I'lapp  came  to  the  Herald  as 
dramatic  rri^c  his  first  article  was  a 
eulogy-  of  Hagenbeck's  show  then  in 
Boston. 


rheeeus.    .M'  •         ,  ' 

and  Achilles  a.-  llu-  :  ii-Naii'!: 
Helen,  end  over  this  matter  . 
Tag9B.  Is  it  true  that  her  n. 
long  and  white  that  the  poets  d  igr.cd  a 
SWM  her  father?  Miss  Russell  frankly 
telle  her  age.  and  she  can  afford  to  do 
this.  Was  Helen  60  years  or  100  years 
old  when  she  first  saw  the  walls  of 
Troy?  The  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle  de- 
votes two  pages  to  this  important  ques- 
tion. Was  Helen  finally  hanged  by  en- 
vious women  on  the  island  of  Rhodes? 
That  did  not  prevent  the  paying  of  di- 
vine honor."!  to  her  after  her  deal'o.  and 
ehe  worked  miracles,  as  the  giving  ex- 
traordinary beauty  to  an  ugly  girl  who 
was  borne  dally  Into  her  temple.  Miss 
Russell  recently  described  here  qualities 
of  beauty  and  the  means  of  retaining 
them.  Has  she  the  30  marks  of  perfect 
beauty  that  were  ascribed  to  Helen?  We 
win  gladly  wager  that  she  has  at  least 
29  of  them.  Women  like  this  never  die. 
The  legends  are  repeated  from  father  to 
son;  the  memories  are  consulted  when 
grave  histories  are  dusly  on  tlie  shelf. 


With  Authority. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  observe  that  some  ot  your  corre- 
spondents raise  the  question  why  March 
tth  was  chosen  for  Inauguration  day. 
It  was  not  so  chosen  originally  and  j 
■Washington's  first  Inauguration,  as  is 
well  known,  could  not  be  arranged  until 
the  late  date  of  April  30.  1789.  But  March  i 
4  has  been  ttic  date  ever  since. 

Reference  to  niy  history  (vol,  1  p.  79) 
win  show  the  situation  as  first  present- 
ed.  After  our  present  constitution  had 
been  adopted  in  1788.  the  old  Continental 
Congress  fixed  by  law  that  In  1789  the 
choice  of  presidential  electors  should  be 
made  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Janu- 
ary; that  the  choice  of  President  and 
Vice-President  should  be  made  by  elec- 
tors on  the  first  Wednesday  ot  Feb- 
ruary, and  that  the  induction  of  the  new 
government  sliould  follow  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  March.  The  first  Wednes- 
day of  March  that  year  happened  to  oc- 
cur on  the  4th.    Hence  the  date  of  the- 
earliest  administration  came  with  thel 
calendar  set  at  the  4th  of  March,  and 
60  It  has  since  continued.  The  date  ofi 
inauguration,  like  the  date  of  a  king'si 
coronation,  might  be  set  at  a  difl'erenti 
date,  hut  it  new  "reign"  begins  with' 
March  4.  JAJfclBS  SCHOULEU. 

Boston,  April  16. 

A  Question  of  Accent, 

•  It  is  not  easy  to  be  exact.    Take  Van 
Amburg's  name,  for  example;  in  books 
concerning  menagerie  life  and  In  stage 
annals  it  in  also  spelled  Van  Amburgh 
and  Van  .-^mberg.     We  have  received 
a  letter  from  "J.  O.  B.":    "In  the  verse 
at    the    head    of    your    column  this 
(Wednesday)  morning  are  the  lines 
That  olrl  vertigo  in  his  head 
I        Will  never  leave  tilm.  till  he's  deail 
.  "Then  'vertigo'  Is  here  pronounced  with 
.  tie  accent  on  the  second  syllable  or  the 
'  rhythm  halts." 

Yes,  Dean  Swift  evidently  threw  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable.  Walker 
In  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary  (1791)  ac- 
cented the  word  thus  by  preference,  al- 
though he  admitted  pronunciation  with 
the  accent  on  the  first.  The  Latin  word, 
by  the  way.  Is  accented  on  the  second, 
and  this  accent  Is  still  allowed  In  Eng- 
lish by  some  of  the  best  and  latest  dic- 
tionaries. 


Already  an  Immortal. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Miss  Lll- 
;  Uan  Russell  will  soon  retire  from  the 
stage.   She  may  rest  for  a  season,  but 
retirement  is  impossible,  nor  will  it  come 

when  the  supreme  stage  manager  calls! 
(or  the  exit.  I 
There  have  been  women  famous  fori 
their  beauty  who.  although  the  foolish 
reckon  them  among  the  dead,  still  play 
a  glorious  part.  Tlierc  is  our  old  and 
esteemed  friend  Helen  of  Troy.  Miss 
Russell  is  indisputably  a  blonde.  She  has 
been  chaiacterlzed  as  an  edible  blond. 
Yet  learned  men  are  still  disputing  the 
question  whether  Helen  was  a  blonde  or 
I  a  brunette.  Miss  Russell's  present  hus- 
band Is  her  fourth.    Lycophron  named 


LAST  CONCERT^ 
BY  CECHJANS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Mees,  con- 
ductor; assisted  by  Mrs.  Grace  Bon»ier 
Williams,  soprano;  Miss  Mildred  Potter, 
confralto;  Clifford  Lott.  baritone;  an 
orchestra  of  Boston  Symphony  players,' 
and  John  P.  Marshall,  organist,  gave 
the  third  and  last  concert  of  Its  87th 
season  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size. 

The  concert  began  with  a  performance 
of  Paleatrlna'B  "Tenebrae  Feotae  Bunt" 
as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  late  Will- 
lam  F.  Apthorp.  The  chorus  was  sung 
with  a  fine  quality  of  tone.  The  ap- 
plause that  followed  was  Incongnioue 
and  disturbing,  but  It  Is  now  the  custom 
In  Boston  to  applaud  an  orchestral  or 
choral  composition  when  It  Is  played  In 
memory  of  the  dead.  An  Intelligent  vis- 
iting foreigner  might  well  wonder  al 
the  practice,  or  conclude  that  the  death 
of  any  one  was  approved  by  the  au- 
dlemie.  The  applause  In  this  Instance 
was  singularly  out-of-place,  for  Mr. 
Apthorp,  during  his  long  and  brilliant 
career,  had  taken  the  liveliest  interest 
n  the  Cecilia;  but  there  are  uneasy  per- 
sons who  applaud  everything,  good,  bad 
or  indifferent,  in  or  out  of  season. 

Elgar's  "Music  Makers,"  for  contralto 
solo,  chorus  and  orchestra,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  In  Boston.  It 
was  expected  that  this  performance 
would  be  the  first  In  the  United  States, 
but,  lo  and  behold,  the  University  Festl- 
I  val  Chorus  performed  the  work  last 


,  ;iy  |,ui.ll.--i»'il  ii'  1  hM  lb  r;il'i  :  ■ 
days  ago.  The  poet  develops  the  bb  i  j 
that  music  makers  and  dreamers  ol  ( 
dreams  are  the  movers  and  shakers  of  | 
the  world.  It  might  be  argued  that  | 
events  In  this  world  Inspire  must^' 
makers  but  Sir  Edward  Elgar  gladly 
accepted  the  Idea,  and  in  setting  mu.slc 
Introduced  quotations  from  his  earlier 
compositions,  as  much  as  to  say;  ''I 
have  shaken  England  and  shaped  of  late 
years  the  British  empire."  The  poets 
boast  Is  finely  expressed,  and  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  poetic  license. 
We  may  say  to  Sir  Edward,  as  Sir  John 
Falstaft  said  to  Ford:  "Mehlnks  you 
prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposter- 
ously." .     .  , 

Sir  Edward  was  fortunate  In  nis 
prelude  and  music  to  the  first  verse, 
dramatic  or  rather  theatrical  In  his 
music  illustrative  of  the  building  ot 
Nineveh  and  Babel.  He  missed  the 
sentiment  of  the  verse  beginning  "A 
breath  of  our  inspiration."  The  moment 
the  contralto  enters  the  music  becomes 
labored,  and  the  choral  writing  Is  In- 
volved and  muddy.  Miss  Potter  has  a 
voice  of  rich  quality  and  she  sang  with 
tajite  but  the  music  given  to  her  by 
the  composer  Is  Ineffective  and  for  the 
most  part  dull. 

The  composer  Is  happiest  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  give  the  Idea  ot  Si^ami- 
ness.  Here  his  harmonic  scheme  and 
his  Instrumentation  are  poetic  and  sug- 
gestive, but  the  repetitions  of  this  mood 
fritter  away  the  first  effect.  The  can- 
tata will  not  enlarge  Sir  Edward's 
reputation.  As  a  whole  the  work  Is  not 
highly  Imaginative,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  poem  is  not  emphasized  by  the 
music.  „  ^ 

The  Cecilia  gave  an  excellent  per- 
formance. The  chorus  had  evidently 
been  rehearsed  carefully  and  Intelli- 
gently, and  What  is  In  the  cantata  was 
fully  brought  out. 

Coleridge-Taylor's  "Death  of  Minne- 
haha" does  not  wear  well.  The 
rhythmic  monotony  becomes  almost  in- 
tolerable. Mr.  Lott,  a  newcomer,  has 
a  manly  voice.  He  sang  with  under- 
standing. 

In  its  program  the  Cecilia  makes  an 
appeal  for  support.  It  seems  that  not 
for  years  has  It  paid  expenses.  It  has 
lived  only  through  the  generosity  of  a 
few  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Income 
from  a  fund  raised  by  the  late  B.  J. 
Lang.  This  society  has  brought  out 
manv  works;  it  has  been  catholic  In 
selection;  it  has  done  much  to  raise 
the  standard  ot  music  in  this  city.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  marked  in- 
difference on  the  part  ot  the  public 
Is  the  musical  public  of  Boston  tlretl 
of  oratorios,  cantatas,  choruses  and 
part  songs  for  mixed  voices? 


What  a  privilege,  what  a  joy  it  is  to 
touch  the  heart  ot  the  people  by  a  pa- 
thetic song,  a  pleasant  reminder,  a 
searching,  vital  question!  The  privilege 
Is  sacred.  The  joy  Is  pure. 

Only  three  days  ago  "Xenes"  of  Chest- 
nut Hill  inquired  In  this  column  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  "pisco."  The  an- 
swers were  Immediate  and  Illuminative. 
There  was  no  foolish  trifling,  no  wan- 
ton Jesting.  No  punster  wrote  anything 
about  "Nolo  eplscoparl." 

Among  our  informants  are  two  retired 
officers  of  the  United  States  navy,  a  rear 
admiral  and  a  commander;  a  retired 
deep  sea  sailing  man,  philologists,  club- 
men, professional  and  amateur  sociolo- 
gists. 


The  Peruvian  Coa«t. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  Interested  In  the  effort  to  locate 
Pisco  by  means  of  Burton's  "Brasil"! 
Tou  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  old 
lady  in  England  who  asked  a  man 
starting  "for  America,"  to  look  up  her 
nephew  In  America,  who  proved  to  be 
(the  nephew)  in  Rio  de  Janeiro!  Pisco  Is 
"a  famous  spirit  from  the  grape,  called 
Pisco  and  Italia."  And  "Good  wine  Is 
made  at  Pisco  and  Ica."  [The  quota- 
tions are  from  the  ninth  Encyclopaedia! 
Brltannlcar-the  only  one  available  In  | 
my  little  library.] 

Pisco  will  be  found  on  the  coast  of| 
Peru,  about  three  degrees  south  of  Cal- 
lao  (or  Lima.)  Ica  Is  a  little  In  the  in- 
terior of  Peru  from  Pisco,  in  the  prov- 
ince (?)  of  Ica.  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  both  Italia  and  Pisco,  tn  Lima, 
nearly  40  years  ago.  My  recollection, 
now  somewhat  vague.  Is  that  Pisco  wa.i 
somewhat  strong— something  like  gin 
m  strength,  and  colorless  like  gin. 
Italia  I  recall  as  more  like  a  wine,  with 
a  decidedly  grape-like  flavor.  I  bought, 
to  bring  home,  a  "pIsco"  or  a  "pis- 
Qulto"  of  Italia— the  plsco  or  pisqulto 
being  an  earthenware  Jar  resembling 
an  amphora,  but  without  the  handles, 
pisqulto  I  understand  to  be  the  diminu- 
tive of  plsco— both  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  town  or  settlement.  My 
recollection  Is  that  the  Jar  (plsco  or  pis- 
qulto) held  a  gallon  or  two  of  the  de- 
licious Italia.  I  <ept  it  safely  for  sev 
eral  months,  and  then  transferred  tlu 
content*  to  bottles,  less  'lal>l»  t<>^7,'','^^ 
age  LONG  TOM  COFFIN 

WInthrop,  April  IS. 


Sweet  Memories. 

tthe  Wo:-  ^■ 
o\i  ask       .  ;  isco/'    The  reafl- 

•r   of   the  about   plsco  car- 

Yiid   me   bn  years   to  tlmen 

other  an  1  jourser  <layi  when  I 
JmlTea  plsco  In  Its  native  latr,  look- 
ing Into  the  lanjuoroua  eyea  of  the 
beautiful  senorltaa  of  the  West  Coast. 
A»  I  remember,  plsco  Is  of  many  kinds, 
Kll  the  way  from  the  strongest  drunk- 
eomc-qulck  to  the  mildest  and  most 
beautiful  navored  wine.  'Tls  the  native 
drink  from  Kcuatlor  to  Chill. 

And  should  you  come  across  a  hottle 
at  your  friend's.  Just  please  pass  It 
down  this  way.  C.  H.  ALLYN. 

Hyannis,  April  15. 

A  Learned  An»w«r. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  word  "plsco"  Is  found  recorded  on 
pages  GOa-610  of  Dr.  Kodolfo  Lenz's  "Dlc- 
clona-EtlmoloJico  de  las  Voces  Chllenaa 
Derlvadas  de  Lengup.s  Ind'jenas  Amerl- 
oanas'"  (Santiago,  1904-1910),  where  It  Is 
defined  as  "the  best  aguardiente  In 
Chile."  The  saying  runs  "Aguardiente 
de  Pisco,  quesos  de  Chanco,  lucumas  de 
Coqulmbo,  papas  de  Chlloe" -these  'are 
four  best  things  In  Chile.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  the  vessels  containing 
this  liquor.  The  history  of  the  term  Is  like 
that  of  "cognac,"  as  the  phrase  "aguar- 
dlentp  de  Pisco"  suggests.  It  Is  now 
ntiniod  "pisco"  (for  "aguardiente  de 
pl.«in  '),  the  locality  of  Pisco  (and  Ica) 
(n  Ch  lf  being  famous  for  its  production. 
The  vord  has  wariilered  to  some  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  is  said  to 
luiown  even  In  Guatemala.    As  to 

oter   origin,    the   place-name  Pisco 
ibably  reproduces  the  Quecliua  worl 
leco"    or    "plscu,"    slgniCylfig  "spar- 
'"— In    some    other   parts    of  Soiitii 
erica   "plsco"   de.<!lgnates  quite  dlf- 
mt  birds.    "Pisco"  Is  said  to  be  made 
>m  grapes,  etc.,  the  region  !n  northern 
_  He,  where  It  Is  manufactured,  being 
lOted  for  Its  vineyards. 

ALEXANDER  F  CH.A.MBERLAIN. 
Clark  ITnlverslty,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April 
16,  1913. 


(lie  Cecilia  Sodol; 


1,.  .Jcol,    sltfi    '  ' 

til  jiorlunate  ■ 

V  10  stir  wlr 

t  hursday  nlgi     .  '^^^^ 
...^     persists  In  pronounc- 

ing the  name  of  the  Indian  hero  aa 
tliough  It  were  -■'pelled  Heawatha.  Was 
not  the  Cecilia  the  flrst  to  Introduce  this 
(^-'^nteel  pronunciation?  From  our  youth 
up  until  one  choral  night  In  Boston,  we 
always  heard  the  word  "Hlghawatha." 
Wo  used  to  spout  passages  from  "Hlgh- 
awatha"  on  the  platform  of  the  old 
high  school  building. 

Digression:  In  country  towns  in  the 
sixties  the  "Academy"  stood  on  a  hill, 
and  It  was  hard  to  distinguish  It  from 
ft  church.  In  the  lot  in  front  of  anyone 
of  these  academies  were  muUeln-atalks 
In  rank  abundance.  Now  the  word 
"academy"  was  originally  the  proper 
name  of  a  garden  near  Athena  where 
Plato  taught.  Query:  Did  our  fore- 
fathers have  this  In  mind  when  they 
determined  the  location  of  their  acad- 
emies? 


Nearer  Home. 

"S.  M.  p."  writes:  "In  Chill  they 
make  a  brandy  called  Itallo  de  Pisco, 
which  Is  like  a  good  many  other  bran- 
dies and  quite  pleasing  to  the  taste.  I 
think  there  Is  a  bottle  of  It,  or  part  of 
a  bottle  of  It,  at  the  University  Club, 
Providence.  At  the  World's  Fair  Iti 
Buffalo  the  Chilian  consul  had  samples 
of  Itallo  de  Pisco  In  his  exhibition,  and 
I  sampled  It.  It  was  most  delicious, 
much  better  than  the  common  commer- 
cial brand."  "S.  M.  P."  names  a  shop 
In  Boston  where,  be  thinks,  plsco  may 
be  obtained.  We  would  not  give  the 
street  and  number  for  the  world.  Th-) 
overworked  wild  horses  of  tradition 
eould  not  drag  the  secret  from  our 
shaggy  breast.  Woe  to  him  that  put- 
teth  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor's  lips' 
Furthermore,  the  firm  does  not  adver- 
ase. 

And  If,  violating  the  pledge,  we  should 
drink  a  quart  or  two  of  plsco,  ten  to 
one  we  might  not  like  It.  Perhaps  the 
Incas,  perhaps  PIzarro,  quaffed  It  gayly, 
t  there  la  a  Peruvian  product  that  la 
fer. 

Jld  saws  and  rlmlets 

|ta  appetite  whets 
Jka  the  world  famous  bark  of  Pars. 


Brother*  In  Sports. 

the  World  Wags: 
llr.  Ross  In  a  letter  to  you  comments 
on  the  similarity  of  musical  taste  of  the 
itch  and  Italians  In  that  they  both 
the  pipe.  The  two  nationalities 
e  yet  other  points  of  resemblance, 
o  but  a  Scot,  for  Instance,  would 
any  pleasure  In  the  game  of  bowl- 
on  the  green?  It  Is  fun  to  watch 
ril  admit  that,  but  why  should 
human  being  take  any  real  pleasure 
the  game  Itself?  Who  but  a  Scot 
would  play  It?  Echo  answers,  "An  Ital- 
ian," for  If  you  go  down  to  the  North 
end  Into  the  barrooms  you  will  find  In 
•ome  of  them,  or  rather  behind  some 
Of  them,  open  spaces  where  the  game 
of  bov,'ls  Is  played,  on  concrete,  It  Is 
true,  but  the  same  game  nevertheless. 
\  What  mix-up  In  the  early  making  of 
the  rnces  gave  the  Scotch  and  the  Ital- 
ians the  same  Inclinations  In  games  and 
muslo  (?)  ? 

HALLIDAT  WITHERSPOON. 
Dorchester,  April  17. 


illi-u  rind  slieeplsh  aiipoarance.  'Well, 
hat  did  he  say  to  you,'  Inquired  I. 
i'olnted  at  the  notice  on  that  tin.'  said 
ilif  poor  fellow:  'Pa.^Beiiper8  not  allowed 
en  the  wheelhouse.'  'He  Is,  though, 
.liu'l  he?'  added  my  friend  with  a  faint 
attPM^pt  at  a  smile,  as  the  captain  In 
•  n  awful  voice  shouted,  'Starboardl'  'Is 
'  hat?'  said  I.  'Loud  on  the  wheel- 
.  nuse!'    Good  God!    I  went  below." 

A  foolish  put  and  yet  Mr.  Waityt)olc 
fif  London,  seeing  Sir  Arthur  Plnero'S 
iifw  one-act  play  called  "Playgoers," 
round  a  "certain  contusion  arising  be- 
tween carrying  a  pail  and  looking  pale," 
nnd  "felt  a  gentle  sadness"  stealing 
over  him  such  as  he  had  not  hHhcrto 
associated  with  a  Plnero  farce. 

Mahler's  Great  Work  in  C 
Sharp  Given— Regret  for 
Harpist  Schuecker. 
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That  Titian  Red. 

As  the,  World  Wags: 

For  a  long  time  the  papers  have  calhsd 
every  kind  of  red  hair,  from  carr(rt  to 
drab  mahogany,  "Titian  tresses.  Such 
Is  not  the  case  at  all  and  shows  a  de- 
plorable lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ;works 
of  the  great  Venetian  colorlst.  I  think  l 
am  correct  when  1  say  that  Titian  only 
once  painted  red  hair  and  that  is  In  the 
portrait  of  the  man  with  the  closely 
cropped  hair  usually  called  the  "Duke  o£ 
Norfolk."  All  of  the  women,  I  mean  In 
his  fancy  pictures,  not  portraits,  have 
haJr  which  Is  not  red  at  all  and  are 
dark  complexloned  with  dark  eyes.  The  i 
women  of  Venice  were  noted  for  their 
cosmetics  and  half  dyes  and  the  tresses 
were  colored  by  lotions  and  assisted  by 
bleaching  In  the  sun.  .1  think  you  will 
find  an  account  In  Augivstus  Hare  s  book 
on  Venice,  also  In  a  new  book  on  the 
Dogaresses  (author  I've  forgotten). 

The  Italian  painters  very  seldom 
painted  red  hair.  Solarlo,  in  his  small 
canvas  of  the  "Madonna  of  the  Green 
Cushion."  made  the  Christ  child  with 
golden  red  curls,  but  I  think  It  Is  a 
unique  example.  The  color  of  hair  In 
Titian's  Flora,  Magdalen  and  other 
Id'eal  pictures  Is  a  bronze  with  golden 
brown  lights  about  as  far  from  carrot 
locks  as  orange  Is  from  mahogany. 
The  following  anecdote  may  explain  a 
few  things:  After  an  examination  of 
the  eyes  of  several  dozen  Chicago  mar- 
ried men  who  had  red-headed  wives, 
nearly  a'l  t*^®  husbands  were  discov- 
ered to  be  color-blind.  PINXIT. 
Boston,  April  16. 

"PInxet"   will  find-  receipts  uaed  by 
Venetian  noble  dames  who  wished  to 
be    blonde   in    "Les    Femmes  Blonde* 
iselon  les  Pelntres  de  I'ecole  de  Venise" 
(pp   269-309),  a  book  to  which  we  have 
[already  referred,  also  In  "Courtlsanes 
et  BoufCons,"  by  E.  Rodocanachi  (Paris, 
1894),  a  study  of  Roman  manners  in  the 
'  16th  century. 


E'fr  sslDce  Deucalion  (the  Sea  tossed  by 
Storms)  mnnrei  his  small  Vessel  on  Parnessui 
j  Top,  Inplor'-rt  the  Oracle,  and  by  degrees  the 
I  softened  .Stones  grew  warm  with  rltal  Heat 
•  ♦  •  whateTcr  .Men  since  <U<1,  Vows,  Fear, 
Anger,  Pleasure,  .Toys,  Inconstancy,  sbail  be 
the  medley  Subject  of  This  Book. 


By  Way  of  Prelude. 

We  have  received  a  long  letter  from 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  He  must  wait 
hlB  turn.  Courtesy  and  fair  play  tow- 
ard all  Is  the  motto  of  any  self-respect- 


"Port,  You  Lubber." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  should  bo  Interested  In  a  further 
discourse  upon  the  words  '."starboard" 
and  "port"  now  jettisoned  by  the  navy 
department.  I  question  the  advisability 
of  substituting  for  words  that  are  dis- 
tinctive In  their  meaning,  words  which 
are  in  common  use  with  a  different  mean- 
ing, I.  e.,  right  meaning  "correct,"  but 
similar  In  sound  to  "write";  and  "left," 
the  past  participle  of  "to  leave";  hence 
leading  to  possible  confusion  In  an 
emergency  or  quick  command. 
Boston,  April  17.  INTERESTED. 
"Larboard"  was  discarded  In  the  navy 
and  supplanted  by  "port"  to  avoid  con- 
fusion with  the  similar  sounding  star- 
board. The  origin  of  "lar"  has  not 
been  determined.  Some  connect  It  with 
the  verb  "lade"  meaning  "the  side  on 
which  cargo  was  received  or  on  which 
deck  cargo  was  placed." 

In  old  English  the  corresponding  term 
was  "baeohord."  "The  word  seems  to 
have  meant  'the  side  at  the  back  of  the 
steersman'  ;  the  mdder  or  steering-pad- 
dle of  early  Germanic  ships  having  been 
worked  over  the  right  side,  whence  the 
name  'steorbord,'  steerlng-slde,  star 
board."  The  word  "larboard"  In  ita  form 
"laddeborde"  Is  found  In  England  of  the 
14th  century.  In  "Hakluyt'a  Voyages" 
we  And  "steere  boord." 

The  derivation  of  "port"  Is  obscure. 
lAn  English  admiralty  order  substl.tuted 
"port"  for  "larboard"  In  1844,  but  "port" 
was  in  recorded  use  more  than  two  cen- 
turies before  that  date.  In  1846  the 
United  States  navy  department  ordered 
the  like  substitution. 

The  use  of  "port"  Is  thus  explained; 
"When  the  steering  apparatus  was  on 
the  rlgbt  side  of  the  vessel  (the  steere- 
boord  or  starboard)  It  would  be  con- 
venient In  order  to  leave  this  free,  to 
have  the  port  (entering  port)  on  the  op- 
posite side.  For  the  sama  reason  the  ves- 
sel when  In  port,  would  naturally  be 
placed  so  as  to  lie  with  her  larboard 
alongside  or  facing  the  shore  or  port.' 

A  Foolish  Story. 

Tet  "port"  may  be  mistaken.  When 
John  Phoenix  left  San  Francisco  In  1853 
to  go  to  San  Diego  by  boat.  The  vessel 
sped  down  the  bay  and  the  captain  on 
the  wheelhouse  shouted:  "Port,  port  a 
little,  port." 

•■What's  he  a-oalllng  for?"  Inquired  a 
vouth  near  Phoei.ix.  "  'Port  wine,  aald 
T  'and  the  storekeeper  don  t  _  hear  him; 
you'd  better  take  up  some.  i  ^"; 
E.tkl  Innocence:  'I've  got  a  bottle  of  first 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  22nd  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  In  C  Sharp  minor.  No.  B.Mahler 
Minuet  of  WlU-o'-the-Wlsps,  Dance 
of    the    Sylphs    and  Rakoczy 
march  from   "The  Damnation 

of  Faust"  Berllos 

It  was  announced  yesterday  afternoon 
by  a  slip  Inclosed  In  the  program  books 
that  Mr.  Helnrlch  Schuecker,  harpist  of 
the  orchestra,  died  on  Thursday  night, 
and  that  a  piano  would  be  used  Instead 
of  a  harp  In  Mahler's  symphony  and  a 
celesta  Instead  of  a  harp  in  the  pieces  by 
Berlioz. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Schuecker  was  a 
shock  to  the  orchestra,  the  mangement 
and  many  In  the  audience.  His  Intimate 
friends  knew  that  he  suffered  from  a 
disease  of  the  heart,  but  he  was  loath 
to  speak  about  it  and  performed  his  du- 
ties bravely.  He  played  during  the  first 
part  of  the  Cecilia  concert  on  Thursday 
night.  He  was  then  In  pain,  and  a 
physician,  summoned,  took  the  harpist 
to  his  home,  where  he  soon  died. 

Mr.  Schuecker  was  the  younger  son  of 
Johann  Schuoecker— for  thus  the  father 
spelled  his  name— a  distinguished  trom- 
bone  player   In   the   Vienna  Imperial 
Court  Opera  orchestra  from  1865  to  188.^. 
Helnrlch    and    his    brother  Edmund 
studied  the  harp  with  Antonio  Zamara 
of  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  Edmund, 
born  In  1860,  joined  the  Leipslc  opera  and 
Gewandhaus  orchestra.    He  afterward 
was  the  harpist  of  the  cmcago  orchea-  j 
tra.  and  died  some  years  ago.  I 
Helnrich,  about  eight  years  younger,  \ 
played  In  orchestras  at  Hamburg  and  j 
other  cities  and  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  In  1886.    His  skill  as  a  I 
virtuoso  and  ensemble  player  was  ac- , 
knowledged  by  all  musicians  and  the ' 
general  public.    He  was  singularly  con- 
scientious In  his  work,  faithful  to  com- 
ooser,  conductor,  colleagues.    His  name 
will  long  be  remembered  In  this  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  virtuoso  musicians 
that  have  established  and  maintained 
the  high  reputation  of  the  orchestra. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  at  St. 
Cecilia's  church  next  Monday  morning 
at  9  o'clock. 

Maliler*s  colossal  symphony  was 
really  heard  here  for  the  first  time  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Mr.  Gerlcke  gave 
a  brilliant  performance  In  February, 
1906,  and  the  Impression  made  by  It  was 
so  strong  that  there  was  another  per- 
formance later  In  the  month;  but  Mr. 
Gerlcke  thought  It  advisable  to  make 
cuts  and  to  revise  certam  passages.  We 
understand  that  yesterday  the  sym- 
phony was  played  as  Mahler  wrote  It. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  composer 
abhorred  program  books  In  explanation 
or  analysis  of  his  symphonies.  He 
wished  the  audience  to  hear  them  with- 
out prejudice;  that  the  hearer  should 
make  his  own  program  while  the  music 
sounded.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
opening  dead  march  in  this  symphony 
was  suggested  by  military  funerals  in 
Vienna;  that  the  Scherzo,  a  Laendler, 
is  characteristically  local  In  spirit;  In 
other  words  that  the  music  portrays 
Viennese  life  in  its  various  moods  and 
phases;  but  this  mighty  dirge  with  Its 
episod-es  of  frantic  grief  is  for  human- 
ity rather  than  a  lieutenant  and  the 
dance  was  the  expression  of  Joy  or  re- 
ligious fervor  long  before  the  Sultan 
SoUman  led  200,000  men  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  Kalserstadt. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  this  muslo 
is  autobiographical.  This  may  be  said 
of  almost  any  serious  orchestral  or 
chamber  work,  even  when  there  Is  a 
title  or  an  argument;  autobiographical 
In  the  sense  that  the  composer  ex- 
presses In  his  music  his  Joys  and  sor- 
rows his  aspirations,  hopes,  despair. 
And  'sometimes  those  who  in  dally  life 
are  of  uncouth  behavior  or  stupid  in 
speech  are  through  their  music  revealed 
as  prophets  or  consolers;  their  musical 
tips  have  been  touched  with  fire;  they 
have  been  like  the  apostle,  caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven. 

Even  a  prosaic  listener  hearing  this 
svmphony  might  say  with  one  of  Mah- 
ler's biographers  that  it  begins  with  the 
epilogue  after  a  great  sorrow  and 
th'nii'.'U   this  sorrow  -,o?.ra  aloft.  The 


I'.m  l.i  luri!  u.u  .-iii-ii.)  IS  Jubi- 
lant at  til'?  end. 

To  dwell  on  the  technical  structure, 
to  point  out  feats  of  cmr  •  "il  skill 
nnd  an  unusual,  but  In  "^'e  of 

instruments,  to  speak  oi  ;  pro- 

presslons  that  are  as  d.ii  inK  any- 
thing Invented  by  the  ultra-modema, 

would  be  a  fruitless.  Impertinent 
except   In   a   classroom.     Neither  the 
average  hearer  nor  he  that  did  not  bear 
would  be  benefited  thereby. 

Or  suppose  one  should  write  that  toe 
finale  Is  like  luuo  that  music  heard  by 
De  Qulncey  In  nn  opium  dream,  music 
that  reminded  him  of  "the  undulations 
of  fast  gathering  tumulU.  •  •  •  Mul- 
titudinous movements.  Infinite  0**~^, 
cades,  tread  of  Innumerable  armies. 
Would  the  words  of  rhapsodlsts  be  of 
avail?  Only  as  they  might  Incite  one 
to  hear  this  music.  Mr.  Arthur  Symona 
once  characterized  an  analytical  pro- 
gram book  and  a  rhapsodic  Interpreta- 
ilon  as  useless  to  student  and  general 
reader.  "Yet  what  method  Is  there  be- 
sides these  two  methods?"  And  again: 
"What  subterfuges  are  required,  In  or- 
der to  give  the  vaguest  suggestion  of 
what  a  music  is  like,  and  how  little  has 
been  said,  after  all,  beyond  generaliza- 
tions, which  would  apply  to  half  a  dozen 
different  pieces !" 

The  performance  ^s  one  of  extraor- 
dinary brilliance,  one  that  was  worth  a 
pilgrimage.  Fortunate,  indeed,  la  this 
city  in  having  such  an  orchestra  led  by 
a  conductor  who  has  Imagination  as  well 
as  the  capacity  for  taking  Infinite  pains. 

The  pieces  of  Berlioz  were  shrewdly 
chosen.  They  held  their  own  and  af- 
forded the  requisite  contrast. 

The  symphony  at  the  concert*  next 
week  will  be  Beethoven's  Fourth.  Miss 
Germaine  Schnltzer  will  play  Liszt's 
piano  concerto  In  E  fiat  major.  The 
other  pieces  will  be  announced  later. 


TYRONE  POWER,"  by  William 
Winter,  published  by  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.,  New  York,  Is  a  val- 
uable and  entertaining  book: 
valuable  to  the  chronicler  of  dramatio 
events  by  reason  of  Its  accurate  infor- 
mation; entertaining  by  charm  of  narra- 
tion and  the  frank  and  at  times  bolatar- 
ous  exposure  of  Mr.  Winter's  dislikes 
and  preferences. 

The  book  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
lives  of  the  players  which  Mr.  Winter 
has  Undertaken  to  write,  and  In  this  se- 
ries he  purposes  to  recora  ana  commem- 
orate achievements  or  Inportant  actors 
now  living.  He  chooses  Mr.  Power  as  a 
subject  because  the  early  life  of  this  ex- 
cellent actor  was  romantic  and  adven- 
turous, and  also  for  this  reason:  "There 
Is  no  contemporary  actor  who,  by  integ- 
rity of  artistic  purpose,  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  a  noble  Ideal,  self-sacrlflce  for 
the  sake  of  being  right  and  doing  right 
In  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  and  fur- 
thermore, by  splendid  acting,  has  shown 
himself  better  entitled  to  sympathetic 
recognition  and  practical  public  acclaim." 
Mr.  Winter  says  that  this  actor  has  al-  | 
ready  done  enough  to  prove  himself  of  I 
the  artistic  lineage  of  Forrest,  Brooke, ' 
Dillon,  Edwin  Booth,  Barrett  and  John 
McCulIotigh.  Here  we  have  favorites  of 
Mr.  Winter  bunched  together,  and  It  la 
not  surprising  that  on  the  second  page 
appears  the  name  of  Mary  Andenson. 


The  Youth,  many  know,  Tyrone 

Power  was  the  grandson 
xyrone  Tyrone    Power,  the 

Power.  s'<l«r,  who  made  three 
visits  to  this  country, 
wrote  a  book  concerning  hi.-!  first  visit 
(1833-1835)  and  returning  to  England  was 
lost  on  the  President  In  1841.  His  chil- 
dren were  befriended  and  advanced  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whose  second 
*on,  a  close  friend  of  Power,  shared 
his  fate.  As  Mr.  Winter  says,  good  for- 
tune accrued  to  three  sons  because  their 
father  was  an  actor  and  a  man;  "yet- 
such  Is  the  patent  Influence  of  snobbery 
—though  they  had  obtained  advance- 
ment, position  and  wealth  through  as- 
sociation with  the  stage,  those  persons 
were  no  sooner  socially  established  than 
they  manifested  the  liveliest  antipathy 
toward  It."  Harold,  one  of  the  sons, 
however,  became  an  actor,  later  an  en- 
tertainer.  He,  too.  visited  this  country. 

The  desire  of  Tyrone,  the  younger, 
to  go  on  the  stage  was  combated  by  his 
relations.  He  was  taken  from  Dulwlch 
College  and  sent  at  the  age  of  16  to 
work  on  an  orange  plantation  In  Florida. , 
The  foreman  was  a  dninken,  savage 
brute;  the  workmen  were  ruffians.  The 
bo.v  was  treated  abominably.  He  suc- 
(  eeded  In  running  away;  was  a  waiter  at 
St.  Augustine;  finally  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  In  a  little  the- 
atre there  In  1886.  Friends  raised  money 
for  him  to  go  North  and  he  arrived  In 
New  York  In  mid-winter  wearing  a 
.>itraw  hat  and  a  summer  suit.  How  he 
.slept,  or  sat  up.  In  cheap  and  crowded 
lodging  houses:  how  ho  was  befriended 
by  a  good  clergjTnan  In  Philadelphia;  ' 
how  he  had  to  chnose  between  "Hot : 
Coffee,  Five  Cents"  and  "Hash,  Five  , 
cents";  how  he  played  Claude  Duval 
In  a  Bowery  museum  and  went  about 
New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania with  a  little  strolling  company, 
s;-.abblly  clothed,  poorly  fed,  often  pen- 
niless—tho  Incidents  of  Bohemian  days — 
iruil  he,  by  a  stroke  of  fortune.  Joined 
SIme.  JanauBohek's  company — all  this  Is 
i,arrated  vividly  bv  Mr.  Winter.  Power 
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2nfh  year  when  he  pltyeu 
^on  to  Mtn*.  JAnau- 
.■rrlllei. 


Mr.  Win- 
ter's In- 


Then  cornea  the  rec- 
ord of  Power's  engage- 
ments   with    the  Daly 
Vective.  company,  Beerbohra- 
Tree,  Haworth,  Mrs.  Flake  and  other 
( ompanlee  and  msunagerB.    There  Is  a 

1  careful    and    Illuminative    analysis  of 
i  Power's  more   famous  Impersonations: 
The    '1    Ml'      of    Steyne,    Judas  of 
u;.  "J,  Ingomar,  Lonawanda, 

lour  >  ,  '  In  "The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 

1  ress,"  the  Drain  Man,  Damlel  the  Monk 
'  111  Wllstach's  "Thais,"  Brutus  In  Mr. 
Faversham's  version  of  "Julius  Caesar." 
There  Is  also  criticism,  at  times  caustic, 
of  the  plays  themselves. 

For  Instance,  the  pages  devoted  to 
"The  Servant  in  the  House"  and 
'Thais"  show  that  Mr.  Winter  Is  still 
;  'iiaster  of  polished  Invective.  There 
limes  when  the  Invective  loses  Its 
pulish. 

His  remarks  on  the  Inconsistency  of 
the  public  are  delightful.  Speaking  of 
"The  Servant  In  the  House,"  as  a  play, 
"ponderous  and  tiresome,"  with  a 
"prosy,  monotonous  fabric  of  colloquy" 
be  says: 

I    "\'arlous  plays,  even  hinting  at  the 
Introduction  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  In- 
.'  utor,  have  been  met  with  fervid 
Kt  from  the  religious  community, 
here  was  a  play  covertly  but  un- 
I  iTiistakably  presenting  Jesus  Christ  as 
I  a  butler    In    an    Englishman's  hou.se, 
'  a  l  moiilshlng  a  page  not  to  steal  the 
Ivfaat   jam   and   referring  equlvo- 
to  his  cruclfliion — the  wish  hav- 
ing been  expressed  that  he  should  be 
'nailed  up* — and  no  offence  was  found 
in  It  except  by  those  eccentric  reac- 
tionaries  who   object   to   Insolent  di- 
dactic and  religious  Impartments  from 
the  stage." 

I    In  hla  criticism  of  "Thais,"  Mr.  Wll- 
i  stach's  adaptation  of  the  Ironical  ro- 
1  mance  by  Anatole  France,  Mr.  Winter 
has  something  to  say  about  the  histori- 
cal  Thais   of   Corinth,    Introduced  by 
'     '\t    Alexander's    feast,    and  a 
ider  might  confound  the  two. 
ui  ■  Thais  of  M.  France  and  Ma«- 
senet's  operetta  wholly  "a  fictitious  per- 
son" as  Mr.  Winter  says.    Her  story 
was  told  by  the  early  fathers;  It  Is  re- 
lated at  length  In  the  Golden  Legend 
of  Jacobus  de  Voraglne,  Englished  by 
William  Caxton,  and  also  In  Thomas 
Heywood's  "Nine  Books  of  Various  His- 
tory Concerning  Women."    She  is  the 
I  ' "'Ine  of  a  play  by  the  nunHrotswItha, 
wrote  dramas  in  the  time  of  the 
ilinperor  Otho  for  the  convent  at  Oan- 
dersheim,  and  from  her  work  M.  France 
did  not  hesitate  to  borrow. 

"The  purpose  of  this  play  (supposing 
that  there  was  any  purpose  In  writing 
It  other  than  theatrical  speculation  In 
the  book  and  the  opera  from  which  It 
was  derived)  was  to  illustrate  a  con- 
flict between  asceticism  and  carnallsm. 
In  the  mind  and  person  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, weak,  misguided,  miserable  man— 
a  cnmpoilhd,  as  all  such  eroto-manlacs 
of  the  fool  and  the  fanatic,  and 
fitly  In  need  of  medical  care." 
Alas,  also  for  Miss  Constance  Collier 
as  Thais!  "That  actress  seemed  Intent 
to  substitute  for  d-ramatlc  talent  a  copi- 
ous revelation  of  her  mature  physical 
charms,  and  her  exhibition  of  them  was 
sufficiently  liberal    to    assuage  public 
oslty  on  that  subject— if  any  ever 
•  d.    Her  demeanor,  aa  the  vain, 
lous  wanton,  surrounded  by  flat- 
Implicated  much  lethargic  pos- 
and  curvetting  and  much  grlmac- 
1  I.,    and  her  affected  recitation  of  some 
i  l<  i  ■  ty  verses  made  known  her  remem- 
brance of  the  abominable  clecutionary 
stylo  of  the  English  actor, Herbert  Beer- 
bohm-Tree." 

Here  is  Mr.  Winter  at  Its  best,  as 
lovers  of  "roasting"  would  say:  at  his 
worst,  as  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Wll- 
stach  and  MLss  Constance  Collier  would 
Insist. 


of  Mr.  Frajik  ICeenan,  for  11  ^ves 
llctiUy  wrong  and  grotesquely  «x- 
ir.vvagant."  This  Caeslus  was  "crack- 
brained,  malignant,  turbulent,  addicted 
to  bombastlo  utterance,  and  fantastic 
gesUculatlon,  a  'plug-ugly'  and  a 
spoutcr." 


Passing 
Notes  and 


On  the  other  hsmd, 
turn  to  the  noble  trib- 
ute to  Mme.  Janau- 
Opinions.  Bchek.  It  Is  strange 
that  Mr.  Winter  does  not  mention  Brun- 
hllde  among  her  "representative"  per- 
sonations. There  Is  an  Interesting  char- 
BotTizatlon  of  Augustin  Daly,  the  mar- | 

Tliere  Is  praise  for  the  Plnero  of 
^T^  jlstrate,"  a  farce  written  before 
I  author  began  to  trouble  hlm- 
is  public  about  noxloua  "prob- 
I  leiui  iihat  are  not  "problems"  at  all, 
but    only    special    examples    of  vlc- 
'  Ions  rnpflncO."     The   scenes   of  Phll- 
1  1  are    "those    of  un- 

mlcal  contrivance,"  and 
il  .       '  ,  I.  ::,     "though  occasionally 
eloquent  and  fervid,   lormal  with  ob- 
vious    art."     "Ignoinar"     Is  "lovely 
In   spirit  and    beneficial   In  audience." 
There  are  Interesthis  pages  about  the 
noble  red  man  on  the  stage.    There  Is  an 
elaborate  review  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  and 
the  actors  In  Mr.  Faversham's  recent 
production.    Mr.  Winter  justly  objects 
to  the  antl-cllmax  In  the  assassination 
scene  due  to  the  re.-storatlon  of  the  ool- 
'oriuy  between  Antony  and  the  sei-vant, 
!    the   Introduction   of   the  widowed 
hurnla  to  make  a  picture.    He  also 
■cts  to  Brutus  and  Casslus  clad  In 
lor  In  tlie  quarrel  scene ;  also  to  the 
lagement  of  •  the  Ohost  scene.  He 


Who  Will 
Hold  the 


Who  win  restore  the 
golden  day  of  Wallack. 
Forrest,  Davenport, 
Sceptre?  Booth  and  Irving?  Mr. 
Winter  answers  his  own  question.  Mr. 
WlUard  might  have  done  this,  but  he 
long  ago  retired.  Mr.  Sothern  will  soon 
retire.  Robert  Mantel!  also  will  soon 
prefer  tranquillity. 

"John  Drew,  a  man  of  60,  has  'flung 
away  ambition'  and  Is  content  to  repeat! 
from  year  to  year  the  same  pleasing  [ 
exhibition  of  his  silvery  skill  as  a  light, 
comedian.  John  Mason,  a  superb  actor| 
of  the  school  of  William  Warren  and 
Joseph  Jefferson,  shows  no  Inclination 
toward  the  great  legitimate  drama  or 
toward  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
leadership,  satisfying  himself  and  his 
public  by  making  exquisite  studies  of 
character.  Otis  Skinner,  heir  to  the 
traditions  of  Booth  and  Barrett,  has 
abandoned  tragedy  and  adopted  the 
ephemeral  drama  of  fantasy.  David 
Warfield,  talented,  earnest  and*  inter- 
esting, reached  his  height  some  timel 
ago  and  Is  'ready  to  decline.'  Wilton 
L,ackaye  —  Intellectual,  of  exceptionally 
strong  character,  fine  dramatic  ability 
and  ample  experience,  though  embit- 
tered by  circumstances — is  capable  of 
:  nne  things  and  may  do  much.  Goodwin, 
'  Crane,  James  O'Neill — good  actors,  flne- 
ly  equipped,  each  proficient  in  his  line- 
are  veterans  now,  each  moving  in  an 
ever  narrowing  orbit  of  repetition. 
George  Arllss  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
artist,  a  dramatic  Melssonler — as  espe- 
cially shown  in  his  remarkably  expert 
performance  of  Sakurl,  in  'The  Darling 
of  the  Gods'— but,  seemingly,  he  lacks 
courage  and  the  faculty  of  Initiative." 
I  Who  will  hold  the  sceptre?  Mr.  Faver- 
i  sham?  Mr.  Winter  names  him  and 
asks:  "Who  shall  say?"  Then  follows 
a  long  eulogy  of  Tyrone  Power,  who 
stands  "fair  for  succession  to  the  tragic 
crown.  Within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  the  American  public  will  see  the 
most  prominent  English-speaking  actors 
in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  fore- 
most among  them.  I  believe,  will  be 
Tyrone  Power." 

The  volume  contains  about  20  Illus- 
trations— 12  show  Mr.  Power  In  his  more 
prominent  roles;   a  chronology  of  Mr. 
;  Power's  professional  life;  a  sketch  of 
Edith  Crane,  Mr.  Power's  first  wife,  and 
I  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Power  protesting 
against  the  charge  that  his  withdrawal 
I  from   Mr.   Faversham's   production  of 

"Julius  Caesar"  was  due  to  jealousy. 
Alas,  there  Is  no  index. 

"SardOU  and      "Sardou  and  the  Rar- 
dou  Plays,"  by  Jerome 
the  Sardou^  jjart,  la  publlshe;d  by 
Plays."    J.     B.    Llpplncott  Co, 
Philadelphia.  A  reviewer  may  well  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  expressing  an 
opinion  about  this  book,  for  Mr.  Hart 
In  an  answer  to  strictures  made  by  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  showed  himself  to 
be  a  peppery  person,  and  in  his  answer 
he  had  the  better  of  his  critic.     It  Is 
only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Hart  does  not 
profess  to  examine  Sardou'a  plays  in  a 
critical  spirit  or  to  assign  him  his  place 
among  dramatic  authors.     He  has  col- 
lected a  mass  of  material  which  he  has 
put  before  the  reader  In  an  entertain- 
ing manner.    Lovers  of  anecdotage  will 
be  pleased  with  the  book;  the  statistics 
will  be  of  value  to  chroniclers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  theatre;  the  general  reader 
win  relish  the  vivid  description  of  the 
plays. .  At  the  very  beginning  there  Is  a 
chronological  list  of  the  Sardou  plays 
and  libretti  with  dates  of  production, 
also  a  list  of  books  commenting  on  Sar- 
dou,  and  at  the   end  statistics  abowtj 
performances  of  Sardou'a  plays  In  this 
country  are  grouped  under  the  titles 
of  the  plays,   and  casts  of  Hrat  per- 
formances are  given.     The  absence  of 
an  index  Is  regrrettable. 

In  the  chapter  "The  BYench  Critics  on 
Sardou,"  Mr.  Hart,  of  course,  mentions 
Jules  Lemaltre  and  quotes  a  general 
estimate  by  him  of  the  playwright's 
.work;  but  neither  here  nor  In  any  pa*e 
relating  to  "Tosca"  does  he  refer  to 
Lemaltre's  brilliantly  savage  attack  on 
the  play  in  which  he  dubbed  Sardou 
"The  Caligula  of  the  Drama."  Givlngi 
the  date  and  place  of  the  production  of 
Puccini's  "Tosca"  and  the  first  per- 
formance at  Covent  Garden,  Mr.  Hart 
makes  a  .^tntement  that  might  mislead: 
"Fraeuleln  Ternlna  appeared  In  the  title 
role."  She  did  and  her  performance; 
still  remains  unequalled;  she  raised 
melodrama  to  the  height  of  tragedy; 
but  she  did  not  "create"  the  part  at 
Rome.  The  first  operatic  Tosca  was 
Mme.  Darclee.  Milka  Ternlna  was  the 
nrst  to  take  the  part  at  Covent  Garden 
and  at  the  Metropolitan  we  find  no  al- 
lusion to  Giordano's  opera  "Fedora" 
'and  there  Is  very  little  about  "Andre 
Fortler"  written  expressly  for  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre. 


Weedon  "^'^  : 

_  ,     stage:    It«mtnlsr<  ■■■■•< 

GrOBSmith  S         ^,,,aon  Oro, 

Memoirs,  written  by  Hlrasr  if,  ' 
Is  published  by  John  Lane  Company. 
This  book  Is  Informal,  rambling,  oon- 
veraational,  full  of  stories,  some  of 
which  are  entertaining,  while  others 
would  be  effective  only  if  heard  In  an 
alcoholic  haze.  Mr.  Grossmlth  tells  of 
his  school  days,  how  he  studied  painting 
and  set  up  a  studio  and  became  interest-  i 
ed  In  private  theatricals,  fell  into  debt, 
found  pleasure  and  rorgetfulness  In  fish- 
ing, and  finally  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  on  the  stage.  Roslna  V'okes  was 
his  first  teacher  In  the  art  of  acting. 
Then  came  engagements  with  Irving, 
Manefleld,  Mrs.  Wood. 

We  are  naturally  interested  In  his  ad- 
ventures In  this  country.  When  he 
first  visited  the  United  States  in  1886  he 
found  that  New  York  "with  its  white 
houses  and  green  shutters"  resembled 
Paris  more  than  I^ondon.  At  the  Hoff- 
man House  he  first  heard  and  felt  a 
mosquito.  The  company  opened  at  the 
Oioba  in  Boston  in  "Th»  Parvenue," 
"which  had  already  been  played  there 
with  their  own  popular  favorite  with-  I 
out  success."  The  sharing  manager,  "a 
man  not  overburdened  with  intelligence, 
suggested  that  Miss  Yokes,  while  sit- 
ting on  the  branches  of  a  tree  in  a 


pretty  love  scene,  should  sing  the  'Tit 
Willow'  from  the  'Mikado,'  which  was 
then  all  tl\e  rage.  He  was  one  of  those 
Ignorant  men  (there  are  many)  who 
Imagine  that  any  play  can  be  Improved 
or  bolstered  up  in  the  weak  parts  by 
the  introduction  of  a  song  or  dance." 
Mr.  Grossmlth  found  the  changes  of 
climate  trying.  He  tells  of  his  success 
as  Lord  Arthur  ifi  "The  Milliner's; 
Bill";  how  thi.s  creation  of  a  new  type 
of  stage  dude  or  masher  made  him  a 
marked  man;  how  he  was  spotted  every- 
where as  "Vokes's  Dude."  "I  was  the  ■ 
first  actor  to  introduce  the  crease  down 
the  centre  of  the  trouser.s.a  huge  straw- 
colored  diamond  in  the  centre  of  my 
shirt  and  a  small  emerald  above  and 
below  It."  He  modelled  the  charactjer 
on  a  type  of  the  smart  young  peer  met 
at  clubs  and  sporting  gatherings.  The 
handshahe  was  that  of  the  Prlnc«  of 
Wales. 

In  the  fall  of  1910  Mr.  Grossmlth  vis- 
ited Canada  and  the  United  States.  He 
found  that  the  Washington  audience 
did  not  care  for  "Mr.  Preedy  and  the 
Countess"  or  himself,  "with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  people  who  had  visited 
Europe,  Including  President  Taft,  who 
honored  me  by  his  presence  on  the  flrsf 
night  and  was  Indeed  a  splendid  audi- 
ence In  himself."  He  met  Denman 
Thompson  and  mentions  "a  curious  play 
called  'The  Old  Homestead.'  "  "I  saw 
Raymond  Hitchcock,  the  Fred  Leslie  of 
America,  who  struck  me  as  a  man  with 
marked  personality."  In  New  York  he 
had  cheery  days  and  evenings.  "One  of 
my  hostesses  was  the  graceful  Amelia 
Bingham  and  her  good-natured,  hos- 
pitable husband  It  is  so  easy  to  praise 
the  husband  when  the  wife  Is  very  at- 
tractive." He  lunched  with  John  Drew, 
■who  inquired  about  numerous  friends 
at  the  Beefsteak  Club;  and  here,on  page 
149,  is  one  of  the  best  stories  In  the 
book: 

"  'How  Is  Col.  So-aiid-Sor  he  would 
ask.  'Alaa!'  I  had  to  reply,  'he  died 
nearly  a  year  ago.'  -Thafs  bad;  and 
how's  dear  old  Johnnie?'  "Ah,  he's  gone 
also,'  I  answered.  'And  hov's  that  live- 
ly peer.  Lord  ?'  'Oh!  he  passed  away 

three  months  ago.'  At  last  Drew  paused, 
and  with  a  very  serious  face  said,  'Say, 
Weedon,  isn't  there  any  member  of  the 
plub  only  seriously  111?'  " 

The  book,  which  Is  well  Illustrated  and 
provided  with  an  Index,  reveals  the 
author  as  a  shrewd  and  kind  observer 
of  men,  women  and  manners.  There  are 
pages  that  will  be  of  use  to  a  historian 
of  London  life  In  Mr.  Grossmlth's  pe- 
Irlod.  At  the  beginning  we  are  told  that 
It  was  the  custom  In  the  author's  boy- 
hood to  borrow  the  Times  from  8  to  11 
A.  M.  for  which  privilege  the  borrower  • 
dally  paid  threehalfpence. 

A  pleasant,  informing  book,  not  too  [ 
garrulous;  and  while  the  author  talks 
lightly  about  his  own  achievements,  the 
reader,  entertained,  leaves  him  with  a 
feeling  of  personal  acquaintance. 


"What  occtnTeff  to  tn^, 
ii     :      ..T,re  that  there  wthitS  be  In 
ns  with  European  -woman, 
l  b -li  V  '  I'j  outlook  upon  life  Is  so  dif- 
,  ferent  from  that  of  Europeans.   Tliat.  I 
1  think,  gave  me  the  idea  of  the  i  ' 

that  and  the  knowledge  that  their  --'j"- 
I  tact  with  the  West  has  had  a  tremen 
dous  innuence  or>  their  character. 

"Since  the  production  M  'Tj'phoon'  on 
the  continent  and  In  America  the  very 
same  thing  that  occurs  in  the  play  has 
actually  happened,  once  In  New  York 
and  again  in  Strasburg.  In  each  case 
there  has  been  an  unfortunate  liaison, 
and  the  end  of  It  has  been  that  the 
Japanese  has  committed  suicide." 

"Do  you  think  that  In  the  case  of 
Takeramo  the  motive  for  the  murder  of 
the  cocotte  was  sufficient?"  he  was 
,  asked.  "Might  It  not  have  been 
'  strengthened  to  betray  some  national 
, secret?" 

"As  It  stands,"  he  explained,  "It 
shows  the  change  In  the  man's  charac- 
ter: Takeramo  has  become  so  Euro- 
peanlsed  that  he  is  jealous  of  the  girl's 
,  French  lover.  Jealousy  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient motive  for  a  European  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  It  Is  a  suf- 
ficient motive  for  him. 

"Besides  this,  there  Is  the  fact  that 
the  two  Japanese  elders  have  realized 
that  the  Influence  of  this  woman  Is 
thoroughly  bad,  and  that  there  is  the 
danger  of  her  betrayal  of  state  secrets. 
There  is  the  motive  of  betrayal  under- 
lying that  of  jealousy,  but  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  was  essential  that 
,  It  should  be  stated." 
i    The    dramatist    also    spoke    of  the 
change  that  has  been  made  In  England 
'  In  the  ending  of  the  play.    In  the  Con- 
i  tinental     productions     Takeramo  dies 
!  practically  of  a  broken  h'art.    "At  the 
'  Haymarket,"  he  said,  "the  last  act.  In 
which  he  commits  harl-karl.  Is  much 
more  effective." 

When  he  arrived  In  London  he  was 
anxious  to  see  the  stage  set  farther 
back  and  the  foreground  filled  with 
blossoming  almond  trees,  aa  it  Is  In 
Budapest.  But  he  has  come  to  see  that 
the  setting  Is  perfect  aa  It  Is. 

Japanese  have  complimented  htm 
upon  a  play  In  which  their  character 
Is  thoroughly  understood. 


Kijjjg  When  "The  Ty- 

phoon"  was  brought 

Typhoon  recently  In  Lon- | 

in  London,  don  with  Laurence) 
Irving  as  Takeramo,  the  court  scene 
was  retained  and  tl\e  hero,  as  in  the, 
original  play,  commits  suicide.  A  Japan-' 
ese,  Azooma  Skeko,  took  a  prominent  I 
part  and  made  a  hit.  The  author,  Mel-j 
chlor  Lengyel,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  production  lo  a  I.,ondon  reporter: 

"The  whole  production  has  gained  con- 
siderably by  having  Japanese  as  well 
aa  English  actors.  In  other  countries 
there  have  been  no  Japanese  in  the  play. 

"The  Haymarket  has  shown  that  they 
have  an  extraordinary  glfe  for  the 
stag:.,  and  how  quick  and  deft  they  are 
In  realizing  the  material  In  Ihc  parts."  1 

It   was   to  hla  own    friendships  with  | 
Japanese,  and  also  to  some  extent  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  Hungarian  character 
to  them,  that  "Typhoon"  owes  Us  ori- 
gin. 


'  To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald 
The  First        ^he  recent 


amateur 


*  tin        performance    of     H.  J. 
1     or    UUr     3yron'B    "Our    Boys"  at 
I         Boys."  the  Plymouth  Theatre  re- 
calls to  my  mind    the    original  pro- 
duction here  of  this  comedy  at  the  old 
Globe  Theatre  In  the  middle  seventies. 
After  the  rebuilding  of  this  playhouse, 
attar  its  first  destruction  by  fire.  Arthur 
Cheney,  who  was  then  its  proprietor, 
brought    over    from    London  George 
Honev    and   John   C.   Cowper.    It  was 
Honey's  first  visit  to  this  country,  but 
Cowper  had  been  here  previously  with 
Adelaide   Nellson.    When   they  arrived 
here  the  exuberant  Dauncy  Maskell,  the  j 
i  father  of  Laura  Joyce,  brought  them  to 
i  my  office.    Upon  acquaintance  I  found 
them  typical  English  players,  Cowper  ] 
quite  jovial  and  Honey  despondent  over  < 
the  mislaying  of  his  baggaga,  which  he 
was   afraid  would   be  lost.    To  cheer 
hini   up  I   Invited  him  with  his  com- 1 
panlons  up  to  the  old  Athenian  Club  , 
which  was  then  in  existence  on  Tremont  ! 
place.    Under  the  Influence  of  a  little  | 
liquid  stimulant  he  recovered  his  spirits  | 
and  he  said :   "You  are  smiling  and, 
perhaps,  everj-thing  will  turn  out  all 
rlKht."    And  it  did. 

I  first  saw  him  on  the  stage  as  Perkyn 
Mlddlewlck,  the  retired  butterman.  It 
was  the  best  Interpretation  of  the  char- 
acter ever  given  hero.  He  seemed  to 
fit  Into  the  part  exactly.  His  old 
Eccles  in  T.  W.  Robertson's  "Caste," 
which  I  saw  afterwards,  I  did  not  like 
so  well,  although  I  think  he  was  the 
original'  of  the  part  In  London,  and, 
indeed,  he  told  me  himself  that  Henry 


J. 


„.  Montague,  the  most  refined  of  li?ht 
comedians,  who  was  In  the  distribution 
of  characters  with  him  in  England,  said: 
"A  good  performance,  George,  but  you 
are  not  In  the  picture."  This  was  a  cor- 
rect Judgment  It  always  seemed  to  me 
The  father  of  Esther  and  Polly  EccU- 
Is  a  pot-house  politician,  and  not  tlv 
low,  degraded,  unkempt  sot  that  Hont'.\ 
made  lilm.  He  misconceived  the  char- 
acter, and  went  searching  through  th< 
London  old  clo'  shops  for  the  most  dl.*" 
reputable  looking  attire,  and  when  1  • 
I  found  what  he  wanted  had  it  baked  ' 
as  to  free  If  of  any  offensive  llviii:^ 
things  that  might  be  lurking  among  i<> 
folds.  The  naturally  refined  heroine  oi 
"Caste"  would  hardly  allow  her  father 
to  go  about  In  such  a  "rig."  She  woul  ! 
see  that  he  was  reasonably  presentable 
at  least,  even  when  he  was  looking  for 
a  mouthful  of  cooling  gin. 
But  I  muBt  stick  to  "Our  Boys,"  one 
;  of  the  tea  cup  and  saucer  school  ui 
j  plays  so  popular  when  1  w  as  nr-arlv  ton 
!  decades  younger.  In  Its  cast  with  Hono\ 
was  Cowp<'r  aa  Sir  Oeoffrf.v  Chani;' 
neys,  and  en  excellent,  aristocratic  fath- 
er he  made,  with  just  the  riglit  toiioli 
of  distinction.  Poor  Harry  Murdock, 
who  afterwards  lost  his  life  In  the 
Brooklyn  Theatre  fire,  was  the  Charles 
Mlddlewlck  He  was  an  engaging  little 
actor,  the  'brother  of  Frank  Murdock. 
who  wrote  "Davy  Crockett"  for  FranI; 
Mayo,  and  tho  nephew  of  that  stcrllni.: 
old  elocutionary  hlstronlc  Jani''^  m 
dock,  who  gave  readings  foi 
fit  of  the  Sanitary  Conimi 
the  civil  war.  Owen  M^i  '  • 
hot  Champneys  in  evu 


aid  not  help  lirlnR  n 

(l.miin.    .\iitiire  inaJi>  h'vi  •■. 
did  not  make  hlin  a  vers: 
He  wan,  however,  flntsi;  i 
ijartB  to  which  h«  wa»  aclui'UU  ■ 
I'leasant  pprsonallty.    Thesf  w<!!- 
Ixiya.    Kor  the  BlrU  we  hS'l  Kali 
HoKPrs,  a  skilful   but  somewhiit  uiii 
flclal   actress,   ae   Violet    Melrose,   an. I 
1/llllan   Conway,   a   pretty   woman,  n" 
Mary    Melrose.     Altopether   It    wa.s  a 
highly  satisfactory  raBt  and  the  pieo- 
had  a  long  and  suocessftil  run.  j 
Honey  never  seemed  at  home  here.  , 
He  missed  "dear,  old,  foesy  I^unnun," 
where  hla  success  as  an  actor  came  laic 
in  life,  and  his  family.    He  liked  the 
domestic  hearth,  although  he  was  Bo- 
hemian enough  to  be  fond  of  a  frequent 
"tod."    Still,   he  believed  in  upholding 
the  dignity  of  a  father,  for,  when  an 
American   friend    wrote   In   a  volume, 
which  the  Canadian  was  sending  home 
to  his  son.  "FYom  His  Awful  Dad,"  lie 
'  rebelled  asalnsl  this  Americ  an  Irreve- 
rent facetlousness.    He  made  his  home 
I  In  Boston  at  Miss  Fisher's  on  Bulflnch 
place,  though  the  gentle  landlady,  who 
did  not  believe  In  latchkey.s,  sometimes 
r  chilled  him  for  his  late  liours,  and  held 
I  up  William  Warren,  her  star  boarder, 
;  as  a  model  of  propriety. 

Mr.  Cowper  after  he  was  settled  here 
sent  over  to  England  for  his  family, 
and  lived  for  a  time  near  the  foot  of 
Fourth  street  In  South  Boston.  Here 
for  a  time  he  maintained  a  dramatic 
school,  using  the  studio  of  Walter 
Smith  as  a  hall  of  instruction;  Mr. 
Smith,  a  neighbor,  was  at  this  time 
superintendent  of  drawing  in  our  public 
schools,  and  like  Mr.  Cowper  was  a 
native  of  the  right  little,  tight  little 
'  Island,  then  presided  over  by  the  widow 
i  of  Windsor.  It  used  to  be  said  Jocularly 
at  the  "Point"  that  he  had  as  many 
children  as  the  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  shoe. 

Mr.  Cowper  performed  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  In  "Anne  Boleyn,"  the  pla^  In 
which  Anna  Dickinson  made  lier  debut 
on  the  stage  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and 
for  a  brief  period  he  was  the  leading 
man  and  manager  in  the  company  thai 
she  gathered  about  her  for  touring  pur- 
poses. I  happened  to  be  at  Mr. 
Cowper's  house  one  Sunday  afternoon 
when  she  came  there,  evidently  dlssat- 
Isfled  with  whatever  professional  ar- 
1^   "  —  — 

rangenients  they  had  made,  and,  on  b»- 
Ing  introduced  to  me,  she  was  very 
condescending  after  the  manner  of  a 
tragedy  queen.  This  was  rather  laugli- 
able  considering  that  she  had  not  mada 
a  distinguished  success  upon  the  mimio 
scene  and  had  made  a  mistake  In 
leaving  the  lecture  platform,  though, 
perhaps,  even  there  her  popularity  was 
on  the  wane.  I  never  .saw  her  but  onca 
as  an  actress,  and  she  seemed  to  ba 
lacking  in  the  dramatic  instinct  which 
Is  the'  basis  of  good  playing.  To  my 
mind  she  imitated  Clara  Morris,  then  a 
reigning  fa\orlte.   most  abominably. 

Mr.  fcowper  afterward  had  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  Chelsea,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  dramatic  teaching,  and  there 
I  lost  sight  of  him.    He  had  two  sons, 
Archie  and  William,  both  actors.  The 
latter   was    for   a   little   while  in  tho 
Boston    Museum    company,   about  tha 
time    "i'lnafore"    was    was    first  pro- 
duced here.    He  was  originally  cast  for 
;  Ralph  Haclistraw.  but  he  evidently  djd 
j  not  fill  the  bill,  as  the  saying  goes,  for 
I  the  Part  wa.s  taken  from  him  before  tha 
j  initial  performance  and  given  to  Rose 
Temple.  i 

The  elder  Cowper  was  in  trade  'n 
Manchester  in  the  pork  line  before  he 
faced'  the  footlights  professionally.  His 
real  name  was  John  Curtis.  Well, 
David  Garrick  sprang  from  a  wine  cel- 
lar to  dazzle  London  town  bv  his 
sublimation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster  of 
an  interior  actor.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 
Dorchester. 


To  the  Kdltoi  of  The  Herald: 
An  Appre-      such   occasions   as  Mr. 
•  -Ysaye's    last    recital  in 

CiatlOn  01  Symphony  Hall  are  rare, 
Ysaye.  and  perhaps  a  few  words 
of  appreciation  from  a  music-lover  may 
be  permissible.  Revelation,  rather  than 
Interpretation,  would  express  the  mean- 
ing of  'i'saye'K  work,  as  he  not  only 
brought  forth  unknown  beauties  in  tha 
music  he  had  ohosen,  and  told  (all  un- 
<  onsciously)  of  deeps  in  his  own  nature, 
but  he  showed,  as  few  can.  the  lofty 
heights  to  which  the  greatest  and  purest 
music  can  lead,  in  the  mterpretation  of 
Bach's  "Chaconne"  there  was  an  isola- 
tion, an  absorption,  an  exhalation  about 
the  man  and  the  music  that  suggested 
the  mystery  that  lies  under  the  deep 
thouglit  and  lofty  Imagination  In  thin 
art.  At  such  rare  times  the  words 
"teclinique,"  "Interpretation."  "art," 
fade  away,  are  forgotten— even  the  com- 
poser and  player  become  shadowy,  for 
the  moment,  only  the  music  Itself  as 
conceived  in  one  master  piind  and  re- 
vealed through  another,  floats  In  Its 
pure  and  mysterious  beauty. 

There  could  be  no  more  perfect  Illus- 
tration of  the  following  thought  of  Car- 
lisle: "A  musical  thought  Is  one  spoken 
by  a  mind  that  has  penetrated  into  the 
inmost  iieart  of  the  thing,  detected  the 
inmost  mystery  that  lies  hidden  behind 
it.  .  .  .  The  meaning  of  song  goes 
deep.  Who  is  there  that,  in  logtcai 
words,  can  express  the  effect  music  has 
on  us?  A  kind  of  Inarticulate,  un- 
fathoniaMe  Speech,  which  leads  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  Infinite,  and  lets  us  for 
moments  gaze  Into  that."  And  as  the 
great'  beauty  of  Bach's  music  was  so 
clcarlv   revealed,    to   its   perfect  close. 


Ill    iiini'lc   were    eviii  grcatir 
Ijeauty: 

,  I  know  not  If,  save  In  this,  sucli 
gilt  be  allowed  to  man, 
hat  out  (if  thi-ee  sounds  he  frame,  not 
a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star. 
■I'onsidcr  it  well;  each  tone  of  our  seals 
in  Itself  Is  nauulit; 
"It  Is  everywhere  in  the.  world— loud, 

soft,  and  all  Is  said: 
(;lve  It  to  me  to  use!    I  mix  It  with 

two  in  my  tliought: 
"And.  therel  'Ve  have  heard  and  seenj 
consider,  and  bow  the  head!" 

HELEN  W.  DYCKMAN. 
Boston,  April  H. 


The  Egyptians,  who  were  a  wise  nation. 
llioUKlit  »o  much  deponded  upoti  diet  vhat 
thry  dieted  their  kings,  and  prescribed 
hy  law  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
tlieir  food.  It  i.s  much  to  be  lamented 
that  those  bills  of  fare  are  not  preserved 
to  this  time,  since  they  migrht  have  been 
of  singular  use  In  all  monarchical  govern- 
ments. But  It  is  reasonably  to  be  con- 
jectured from  the  wisdom  of  that  people 
that  they  allowed  their  kings  no  aliments 
of  a  bilious  or  choleric  nature,  and  only 
sucli  as  sweetened  their  juices,  cooled  their 
blood  and  enlivened  their  faculties — If  they 
had  .111  v. 


An  Epispde. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Scene;  Any  old  train  ten  miles  out  of 
Boston  Ijringing  commuters  In. 

Mrs.  General  has  met  on  the  station 
platform,  to  her  effusive  surprise,  Mrs. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Smith.  Miss  Robinson,  who 
are  also  going  shopping. 

Train  pulls  In.  Miss  Robinson  hap- 
pens to  arrive  first  at  the  car  steps,  and, 
after  the  inalienable  habit  of  women. 
Instead  of  mounting  quickly,  she  bars 
the  way  for  others  while  she  hands 
Mrs.  General,  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Smith  up  the  c^teps.  This  brings  Mrs. 
General  in  the  lead  in  the  aisle  of  the 
car,  and  enables  her  to  exercise  the  in- 
alienable habit  of  women  of  marshall- 
ing the  others  Into  a  double  seat  before 
she  removes  herself  from  the  gangway. 
There  is  a  pause  (compulsory  upon  all 
followihg)  while  she  surveys  with  a  de- 
liberative eye  several  highly  eligible  lo- 
cations. Finally,  after  two  or  tliree  fit- 
ful starts,  she  poun^ps  upon  a  seat  and 
proceeds  to  turn  it  over,  and  then  to 
marshal  in  the  ottier  three  while  she 
continues  to  block  (lie  aisle. 

"Oh,  don't  sit  there,  Mrs.  Brown — 
I'll  ride  backward — no,  I'd  Just  as  soon 
as  not — really — why — oh  no,  come  in 
and  sit  here,  Mrs.  Smith — why  Miss 
Robinson,  you  mustn't  ride  backward — 
let  me — I'd  really  Just  as  soon — I  do  so 
much,  because  the  children  always  pre- 
fer to  ride  the  other  way — there — that's 
right — now  Mrs.  General — oh  no,  let  me 
-sit  beside  you — that's  much  better — I 
told  Marian  only  yesterday  1  couldn't  " 

Deep,  doleful  chorus  from  waiting 
commuters  in  the  rear: 

"Sit  down — somewhere — anywhere — and 
give  us  a  chance  to  get  in." 

(N.  B.  The  commuters  were  too 
chivalrous  to  say  this,  but  there  Is 
reliable  authority  for  the  assertion  that 
the>'  actually  thought  It-;— way  down 
deep.)  '  rciMMUTIOK. 

Boston,  April  18. 


■     •  ■  '  ■     ■   ■>m^  .ti..| 
iciukeil   In  at    Harry    IIIH  k 
street.   New  York,  and  |i 
the  Sixties  was  "Howston"  ,i.    n        i  . 
flay.    We  know  "Hoostons"  and  "He\v>' 
tons."    Was  there  not  i    Ferguson  wIid 
Insisted  on  the  accented  "u"?    Is  thoie 
any  Texan  in  town  who  will  an.<!wer 
"i)i'  correspondent? 

Tigers  and  Cataracts. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  accents  misapplied  recalls 
( loldsmitli's  "Traveller"  where  near 
the  end  mention  Is  made  of: 

(Climes  beyond  the  western  main 
Where  wild   Otwrgo  spreads  her  swamp' 
ar.jund 

.\nd  N'lagnra  stuns  with  thundering  soiim! 

Was  the  tiger  of  Hyrcanla  men- 
tioned in  literature  before  Macbeth 
called  our  attention  to  him? 

In  "le  Capltalne  Fraoasse"  of  Gautier 
1  (Chap.  XIV.)  mention  is  made  of  th.? 
'  Hyrcanlan  modesty  of  the  heroine  Isabel 
In  about  the  .same  manner  In  which-  we 
ill  modern  sliing  might  speak  of  the 
gentleness  of  any  one  as  "soinethlng 
fierce."  SCHON  WIKDKR. 

Boston,  April  18. 

"Macbeth"  is  supposed  by  some  to  ha  ve 
bpen  written  between  160ii  and  1610.  Otli- 
ers  think  It  was  produced  on  tiie  stage 
some  time  between  October,  1604,  and 
August.  1605.  "Bartholomeus  de  Proprl- 
etatlbus  Rerum,"  published  In  1435,  wa.-; 
translated  Into  Knglish  by  J.  Trevlsa 
and  published  at  London  In  1535.  At  tlie 
end  of  an  article  about  the  tiger,  begin- 
ning "The  Tiger  is  the  most  swiftest 
beast  in  flight,  as  it  were  an  arrow,  ami 
Is  a  beast  distlngued  with  divers 
specks,"  there  Is-  this  sentence:  "And 
111  the  more  Hyrcanla  breedeth  many 
beasts  of  this  kind."  In  the  third  part 
of  "Henry  VI."  York  calls  his  foe. 
Queen  Margaret,  "more  Inexorable,  o. 
ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrca- 
nia."  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Hyrca- 
nla was  on  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the 
country  is  now  called  Korkan. 

As  for  Niagara.  Another  poet  pre- 
served the  correct  pronunciation:, 

Niagara,  Niagara. 
You  are  a  staggerer! 
By  the  way,  do  any  of  our  readers  re- 
member the  "Niagara"  or  "cataract  " 
curls  of  real  or  false  hair  that  Ameri- 
can women  wore  at  the  back  of  the 
head  in  the  Sixties? 
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Inauguration  Echoes. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  noting  that 
the  4th  of  March  fell  on  Sunday  in  1821 
and  in  1.S77,  also  stated  that  according 
to  "Table  for  finding  Easter,"  It  also 
fell  on  Sunday  in  1837,  the  year  of  Van 
Buren's  inauguration. 

The  4th  of  March  did  not  fall  on  Sun- 
day in  that  year.  The  copyist  in  con- 
sulting the  table  unfortunately  read 
across  from  one  column  to  the  other,  so 
confusing  the  year  183"  with  the  year 
1894.    May  I  correct  tliis  error?  - 

I  have  rea<d  somewhere  the  statement 
that  President  Grant  Invited  President- 
elect Hayes  and  family  to  the  White 
House  for  Sunday.  March  4,  1877,  and 
that  the  oath  of  office  was  there  ad- 
ministered privately  as  a  safeguard  un- 
der the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  time. 
I  Is  there  any  authority  for  such  a  state- 
;  ment?  J.  E.  BOWMAN. 

;    North  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  April  15. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  regard  to  the  selection  of  March  4 
for  inauguration  day,  the  Americana 
says:  "It  is  said  that  Benjamin  Franklin 

'  selected  this  date  because  in  the  next 
two  centuries  it  would  fall  less  often  on 
I  Sunday  than  any  other  day  In  the  year.'' 
MRS.   R.   W.  JOCELYN. 
Chelsea.  April  16. 
I    Mrs.  Jocelyn  quotes  the  resolution  ol! 
the  Confedertle  Congress,   whicti  has 
already  been  printed  here. 


"How"  or  "Hew." 

As  the  World  Wags : 

\V1U  you  kindly  tell  us  how  the  resi- 
dents of  Houston,  Tex.,  pronounce  [lie 
first  syllable  of  the  name  of  their  city, 
i.  e.,  as  if  spelled  Hoo  or  Hew?  Wc 
all  know,  or  should  know,  that  they  'lo 
not  pronounce,  nor  allow  It  to  be  piu- 
nounced,  as  If  spelled  How!  Indeed,  it 
is  stated  that  a  foreigner,  .so  pronouin- 
Ing  it,  while  visiting  there,  is  quite  liaMo 

10  be  filled  full  of  holes.  They  hold  the 
name  of  Gen.  Sam.  Houston,  for  whom 
the  city  was  named,  in  worshipful  re- 
membrance, and  will  not  allow  It  to  be 
trifled  with.  My  very  firm  belief  is  that 
tlie  old  fighter  pronounced  his  name  as 

11  spelled  Hoo;  a  friend  who  visits  liiat 
c  ity  semi-occasionaJly  differs  with  me ; 
but  he  failed  to  convince  me.    S.  M.,  JR. 

Boston.  April  17. 

The  leading  gazeteer  gives  the  first 


RECITAL  BY 
MME.  NORDICA 

!  Mme.  Lillian  Nordlca.  assisted  by 
Romayne  Simmons,  pianist;  Miss  Her- 
nandez, organist;  Franklin  Holding, 
violinist;  J.  Keller,  •cellist;  G.  Heim, 
trumpet,'  and  Louis  Rousseau,  reader, 
gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Organ  selections  by  Miss  Her- 
nandez, Schubert,  "An  die  Muslk"; 
Wakefleld-Cadman,  "When  Cherries 
Bloomed,"  "At  the  Feast  of  the  Dead"; 
Arensky,  "Lately  In  Dance";  Stange, 
"Damon";  Haendel,  "Let  the  Bright 
Seraphim";    from    "Samson,"  trumpet 

I  obilgato;  Faure,   "Nell";  Leroux,  "Le 

)  Nil,"    violin    obilgato;    Vidal.  arietta; 

I  Puccini,  aria  from  "Mme.  Butterfly"; 
Erich  'Wolf,  "Faedon" ;  Bleichman, 
"Komm  Lass  uns  Splclen";  Jensen,  "Am 

I  Manzanares" ;  Bemberg,  La  Ballade  du 
Desespere. 

The  occasion  marked  Mme.  Nordlca's 
last  appearance  in  Boston  before  start- 
ing on  a  tour  during  which  the  famous 
prima  donna  will  give  recitals  in  every 
country  of  the  world.    An  enthuslastlo 
audience  filled  the  hall  in  every  part, 
many  stood,  and  the  art  and  winning 
personality   of  the   singer   wove  their 
wonted  spell.    Mme.  Nordica  used  her 
voice  skilfully  and  with  the  utmost  in- 
telligence.   In  quality  It  was  sonorous, 
mellow,  and  when  occasion  demanded, 
brilliant.    A  past  mistress  of  technic, 
she  gained  effects  without  apparent  ef-  I 
fort;  her  trill   was  smooth  and  even. 
There  were  many  memorable  moments  ] 
when  the  full  beauty  of  her  voice  was  i 
revealed,   when   the   singer's   fine   ap- ! 
preciation  of  the  melodic  line  was  elo-  i 
quent  and  when  slie  voiced  sentiments  : 
of  a  tender,  reflective  or  passionate  na-  ! 
ture   with   emotional   sincerity;   but  Jt  I 
Is  unnecessary,  at  this  late  day.  to  speak  j 
in  further  detail  of  the  performance  of ! 
a  singer  whose  art  and  attainments  are  i 
a  lesson  to  singers  young  and  old.    In  I 
response  to  many  requests  Mme.  Nor- 1 
dlca  substituted  her  Interesting  concep-  ' 
tlon  of  Schubert's  Erlkoenlg  In  place  of 
Schumann's  "Waldesgespraech"  and  she 
added  Mrs.  Beach's  "The  Year's  at  the 
Spring."   Mr.  Simmons,  as  usual,  played 
admirable  accompaniments.    Miss  Her- 
nandez showed  talent  and  technical  pro- 
ficiency, and  the  other  assisting  artists 
rendered  efficient  aid. 


CA.STLE  SQUARE— "The  Man  from 
Home,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Har- 
ry Leon  Wilson  and  Booth  Tarkington. 

Daniel  Voorljees  Pike  John  Craig 

Grand   Duke   ■VasUl  Vasllivitch  

.  William  P.  Carleton 

Barl  of  Hawcastle.  . .'.  Walter  Walker 

The  Hon.  Almerlc  St.  .vubyn.  .Donald  Meek 

Ivanoff  !  Frederick  Ormonde 

Horace  Granger-Simpson .  .Carney  Chrlstls 
Kthel  Granger-Simpson.  .Plarence  Shirlay 
Comteeae  de  Champlsnv . .  Laurett  Browne 
l^ady  Creech  Mabel  Colcord 


BENNEH  PLAY 
AT  PLYMOUTH 

Mfss  Horniman's  Company  of 
Manchester  Players  Opens 
Engagement. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "'What  the  Pub- 
lic Wants."  a  play  in  four  acts  by  Ar- 
nold Bennett. 

Sanl  Kendrick  Edward  Landor 

'  Sir  Charles  Worgan  Percy  roster 

rrancia  'Worgan  Milton  Ro-imer 

A  Pat»-Boy  .lames  Wood 

Simon  Maequold  Cecil  BroolcInK 

TCmllj  Temon  Irene  Hflolfe 

Ilolt.  St.  .Tohn  Frank  Forbea  Robertaon 

i.Vira.  Cleland  (Henrietta  Blackwood). 

Violet  Vorley 

.'^mael  Cleland  Lionel  Brlzga 

.Mr».  Donnei  Isabel  nereaford 

-Vnnle  Worcan  JDorIa  Bateman 

,Uihr  Worran  Howard  Oeeiirnn 

.Tam«s  Brlndler  Leonard  Mudle 

Kdward  Brlndley  rran);  Darch 

Mrs.  Worgtn  Hilda  SIros 

Mr.  Bennett's  play  was  produced  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  State  Sociey, 
London,  on  May  3,  1909,  at  tlie  Aldych 
Theatre.  It  was  played  at  the  Royal- 
ty on  May  27  of  that  year  with  Mr. 
Charles  Hawtrey  as  Sir  Charles.  The' 
author  in  the  mean  time  changed  the 
fourth  act,  "by  removing  the  suggestion 
that  Its  heroine  threw  over  Sir  Charles, 
for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  she 
wanted  to  marry  his  brother  Frank." 
In  the  version  pisij'ed  last  night  the  aud- 
ience Is  dismissed  in  the  belief  that  Em- 
ily may  marry  Francis  and  that  Sir 
Charles  will  court  a  noble  dame  on  his 
way  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Bennett's  play  Is  an  amusing 
satire  on  the  methods  of  certain  news- 
paper proprietors.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  original  of  Sir  Charles  Is  Sir 
Alfred  Harinsworth,  otherwise  known  as 
Baron  Northcliffe.  This  newspaper  man 
I  may  have  suggested  by  his  rise  the 
I  character,  but  the  methods  satirized 
arc  known  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  plot  is  a  simple  one.  Sir  Charles 
is  a  rich  man.  the  owner  of  many  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  He  believes  that 
he  knows  what  the  public  wants,  and  he 
gives  it  to  them.  While  he  sneers  at 
literary  Johnnies  who  read  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  he  has  a  longing  to 
i  lie  on  friendly  terms  with  the  lights  in 
I  literature  and  art.  He  does  not  court 
the  society  of  swells,  and  he  already 
knows  enough  "rotters."  His  brother 
Francis  walks  into  his  office.  They  liave 
not  met  for  19  years.  Sir  Charles  tells 
his  opinions  and  beliefs  and  Francis 
comments  Ironically,  with  an  Irony  so 
fine  that  his  brother  sometimes  fails  to 
see  It. 

Francis  tells  him  the  only  way  to 
obtain  his  desire  is  to  marrj-  a  clever 
womaji  who  ■R-ill  attract  the  litterati, 
painters,  composers,  etc.  He  reminds 
him  of  their  old  playmate,  now  the 
Widow  Vernon,  still  young  and  pretty, 
who  is  on  the  stage  of  a  "highbrow" 
and  unsuccessful  theatre,  on  the  stage, 
bv^t  not  an  actress.  She  calls  at  the 
office  and  Sir  Charles  is  at  once  in- 
fatuated. Ho  gives  £5000  lo  the  thea- 
tre and  a  much  larger  sum  to  Oxford. 

Francis  becomes  the  dramatic  critic 
of  one  of  his  brother's  papers.  Sir 
Charles,  all  for  love  of  Emily  Vernon, 
Is  the  head  director  of  the  theatre. 
He  woos  Emily  and  wins  her.  They  go 
for  a  Sunday  to  his  brother  John's 
house  in  the  country.  There  is  a  scene 
because  Sir  Charles  purposes  to  re- 
vive a  scandal  that  affects  a  lady  liv- 
ing in  his  native  place,  an  Intimate 
friend  of  his  mother's,  and  at  the  time 
a  guest  in  the  house.  His  brother's 
and  his  mother's  arguments  are  of  no 
avail,  but  Emily's  caresses  dissuade 
him— to  not  drop  this  particular  .scan- 
dal. That  night  Emily  sees  liim  as  he 
Is  and  on  returning  to  London  breaks 
the  engagement.  Francis  resigns,  be- 
cause he  is  tired  of  seeing  the  widow 
on  the  stage,  because  he  is  tired  of 
the  actor-manager;  he  erives  many  ex- 
ruses.  The  audience  suspects  that  he 
does  not  care  to  work  longer  for  his 
brother. 

The  charm  of  the  play  Is  in  the  dia- 
logue, which  is  -witty,  humorous  and 
at  times  cynical.  The  first  act  is  the 
most  spontaneous,  and  the  attention  of 
tiie  audience  does  not  flag  a  moment 
during  the  lon?r  scene  between  the  broth- 
ers in  which  the  character  of  Sir 
Charles's  newspapers  Is  discussed.  In 
the  second  act  the  manager  of  the  the- 
atre, St.  John.  Is  introduced  and  here 
the  humor  becomes  extravagant,  but 
we  would  not  willingly  spare  yCra. 
Cleland,  the  actress,  any  more  than  in 
the  first  act  we  could  .spare  Mr.  Mac-  . 
quoid.  tiio  dramatic  critic,  wl-.o  resigned 
because  two  lines  with  a  split  infinitive 
were  introduced  at  the  end  of  his  signed 
article,  for  which  outrageous  Insult  Sir 
Charles  would  not  npoiogize  In  print. 

In  the  third  act  there  are  sketches  of 
characters,  the  good  old  mother  who  ab- 
'  cirs  Sunday  newspapers,  the  provincial 
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but    humorous    John    Hrlndley,    wl  " 
rhuckles  over  a  raw  joke  In  a  sporlu 
'iflTi.-'r    the  young  dramatist  with  li.- 
of  everyday  life.   And  yet  we  feel 
these      characters    are  stalking 
'    lilnd  which  Mr.  Bennett  shoots 
,  of  his  satire.  Thus  the  young 
I,  ,  ,  .11   1  figures  so  that  there  may  be 
clever  remarks  about  successful  and  un- 
successful plays,  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic and  a  reference  to  Sir  George  Alex- 

^"\nd  what  is  to  be  said  of  Emily? 
Why    does    she    suddenly    decide  to 
"chuck"   Sir  Charles?    She  knew  the 
character  of  the  Mercury  and  the  other 
papers  before  he  showed  his  generosity 
and  paid  h»r  the  compliment  of  an  offer. 
She  liked  his  people  and  they  liked  her. 
She   knew    that    she   could    twist  her 
Ijctrothed  round  her  finger.    Yet  she  has 
nualms  of  conscience,  as  soon  as  she 
1    .'vs  that  a  caress  can  affect  his  pur- 1 
^     Is  she  not  charming,  va.?ue,  enl»- 1 
i  'al?    Or  was  she  slow  In  learning  i 
this  inilltonaire  was  after  all  a ! 
n  :  uiiiflcent  bounder?  j 

The  one  great  character  In  the  play  is 
Sir  Charles.  He  is  drawn  to  the  life. 
liTancis  Is  a  mouthpiece  for  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. He  feeds  the  dialogue  and  leads 
Sir  Charles  on  In  his  exposure  of  him- 
self. In  the  opening  and  most  brilliant 
scene  of  the  play  the  satire  Is  incessant, 
deserved  and  wholesome. 

And  Sir  Charles  was  played  with  ex- 
traordinary force  and  finish  by  Mr.  Fo.s- 
ter.  "When  Miss  Horiilman's  company 
gave  a  performance  at  the  same  theatre 
of  "Nan"  a  year  ago  last  month,  we 
commented  on  the  adn\lrable  ensemble. 
The  ensemble  Is  now  even  better. 

It  Is  true  that  Miss  Rooke  was  a  de- 
lightful Bmlly,  fascinating  by  voice, 
gesture,  facial  play,  by  what  she  sug- 
gested as  well  as  spoke,  but  equally 
worthy  of  praise  was  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Rosmer  and  Mr.  Cochran,  and  In 
fact  all  the  parts,  even  the  slightest, 
were  capitally  played. 

The  audience  was  most  appreciative 
of  the  satire  and  the  performance.  There 
were  many  curtain  calls.  Mr.  Rosmer 
Bpoke  in  behalf  of  the  company  and  had 
something  to  say  of  a  sanguine  nature 
concerning  the  work  and  Influence  of 
the  Drama  League. 

This  play,  however,  is  for  the  general 
public,  and  seldom  has  this  public  In 
Boston  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  well 
triilned  a  company  in  plays  that  .>re 
worth  while. 


"  'I'll  fondle  lilm  with  a  club.'  I  an- 
swered, hitting  him  anot'      "  U. 

"  'I  prithy  desist,'  saM  :eman; 
'Stand  aside  and  see  thr.  •  n>j.  k  .W  klnd- 
a.  I  understand  the  Idiosyncrocles  of 
■?9  creeturs  better  than  you  do." 

"With  that  ha  went  up  to  the  cage, 
and  trustln'  hla  face  In  between  the 
Iron  bars,  he  said,  soothingly,  'Ceme 
hither,  pretty  creetur.' 

"The  pretty  creetur  come-hlthered 
rayther  speedy,  and  seized  the  gentle- 
man by  the  whiskers,  which  he  tore  oft 
about  enuff  to  stuff  a  small  cushion 
with. 

"He  said,  'Tou  va^abone,  I'll  have  you 
Indicted  for  exhlbltln'  dangerous  and 
Immoral  animals." 

"I  replied,  'Oentle  Sir,  there  Isn't  a 
animal  here  that  hasn't  a  beautiful 
moral,  but  you  mustn't  fondle  'em.  You 

mustn't  meddle  with  their  idiotarBer»-<  { 

cles.' 

••The  gentleman  was  a  dranmtlc  crJ«l»- 
et,  and  he  ■wrote  a  article  for  a  imper, 
In  which  he  said  my  entertalnruMt  wa* 
a  decided  failure." 


Mr.  Vannl  Marcous,  rehearsing  in 
parts  the  part  of  Panurge  In  Massenet's 
posthumous  opera  of  the  same  name, 
has  seen  at  lej-»t  twice  the  ghost  of  the 
composer  clad  In  a  familiar  gray  frock 
coat,  standing  on  the  stage  and 
lime  with  his  hands.  The  ^alr  and  In- 
genuous   Mile.   Arbell   also    saw  thl8, 

^Is'the  performance  so  poor  that  Mas- 
senet not  only  turns  In  grave  but 
leaves  It?  Perish  the  thought!  For  MJ- 
Marooux  Is  a  singularly  accomplished 
actor  and  Massenet  wrote  pleasant 
things  about  Mile.  Arbell  In  h^  me- 
moirs. Nevertheless,  we  are  reminded 
of  a  "crack"  made  by  M.  Anatole 
France  after  the  P<'>^°™^°S,«,  °  , 

Reyer's   "Salammbo,"   based  on  Fiau  , 
bert's   romance   by   the   librettist  du 
^^cle.    M.  France  believed  that  Flau- 
^rt.  who  played  the  comedy  of  life  In  ] 
melodramatic  fashion,  J'O"'**.'^^^*  *'tis 
m  a  tragic  state  If  he  ^"^^  ^'^ 
"Salammbo"  made  Into  ar.  ?Pf; ^'  ^"^^ 
hla  eyes  would  have  flashea  at  this  hor 
rtble'spectacle!    How  the  foam  would 
have   frothed   his   Hps!     ^^at    a  cry 
would    have    come    from    his  breast^ 
That  he  did  not  appear  on  that 
night,     lamentable     and  ble,  to 

Mfssrs.  Reyer  and  -3", ^op'" 
argument  against   the  Immortality  ot 

1  he  soul."    j 

Beasts  and  Their  Friends. 

The  late  Karl  Hagenheck  often  said 
that  you  could  do  nothing  with  animals 
except  by  kindness.      But  there  have 
been  men,  and  probably  Hp,genbeck  was 
one  of  them,  who  fascinated  animals, 
who  won  at  once  their  confidence.  It  Is 
th«  fashion  to  call  George  Borrow  a 
bounder   »n  egoist,  a  liar;  but  he  had 
the  trU  of  "horse-whlBperlng-    and  so 
the  wild  grlmv  Smith  near  DevU  s  Hill. 
iLttedng  one  word  could  make  the  tam- 
est horse  rear  and  kick  and  uttering 
Tnother  word,  sweet  and  plalnUvo,  could, 
make  the  wildest  horse  a  ^«"tle  fawning' 
rreature    Some  of  us  remember  John  S. 
Rf rey,  the  horse  tamer.   He,  too  was 
masted  of  "whispering."  ^^"'g.^^^^.l 
Borrow,    long   before   Rarey   with  his 
horse  cruiser  was  Butler    the  student 
and  frtend  of  bees,  and  o^J^^m  Thomas 
Fuller  wrote,  "either  he  had  told  the 
bees  things  or  the  bees  had  tol'l  h^^n- 

The  fishes  swam  Into  "Th*"'"'^'"?, '^.^VeS 
tnakes  colled  themselves  aftectlonateW 
1  about  his  legs.  i 

Moral  Suasion.  I 
Tet  when  we  hear  of  savage  antanala 
made  tame  by  moral  suasion,  we  re- 
member   the    experience    of  Artemus 
Ward  with  his  leopard.    Artemus  was 
whacking  the  animal  In  his  cage  when 
T  taU  lentleman  In   spectacles  said: 
M^'^good  man.  do  not  beat  the  poor 
,.d  animal.  Bather  fondle  him." 


Natural  Antipathies. 

Mr.    Halllday   Wltherspoon    told  the 
readers  of  The  Herald  last  Sunday  how 
I  as  oh«ld,   lad,   young  man,   he  feared 
I  snakes,   even  the   little  gaxter  snake. 
Lord  Wolseley  confessed  to  having  "» 
loathing  horror  and   Indescribable  re- 
pugnance to  all  sorts  of  reptiles."  I>ate 
In  life  he  would  run  even  from  a  toad. 
Lord  Roberts's  fear  of  cats  was  prover- 
bial In  the  British  army.    A  London 
journalist    recently    admitted   that  he 
would  not  take  into  his  hand  a  live 
sparrow  or  any  other  harmless  thing 
that  squirms.  Marcellus  Donatus  speaks 
I  of  a  Mantuan  nobleman  who  fell  Into  a 
I  flt  and  a  cold  sweat  at  the  eight  of  a 
I  hedge-hog.    Henrlcus,   In   his  "Medical 
Observations"  (vol.  1  obs.  29,  p.  247),  de- 
scribes   the    sad    case    of    "a  person 
amongst  us  of  prime  quality,  who  at  the 
sight  of  an  eel  is  presently  cast  Into  a 
Ij  swoon,  even  though  It  be  brought  to  the 
1  table  enclosed  In  paste ;  he  falls  down 
;  as  one  that  Is  dead,  nor  doth  he  return  to 
himself  tin  the  eel  Is  taken  off  from  the 
table."  Some  are  made  sick  by  the  slcbt 
of  a  rose,  others  by  the  smell  of  an  ap- 
ple. As  the  excellent  Nathaniel  'Wanler. 
late  M.  A.  and  vicar  of  Trinity  parish, 
Coventry,  remarked  In  his  "Wonders  of 
the  Little  World" :  "The  seeds  of  our 
aversion   ai.d   antipathy   to  particular 
things  are  often  lodged  so  deep,  that  In 
vain  we  demand  a  reason  of  ourselves 
for  what  we  do  or  not  love.  The  enemies 
of  our  nature  work  upon  us  (It  seems) 
whether  we  are  aware  or  not." 


For  Sale. 

These  .idvertlsementa  appeared  recent- 
ly In  London  Journals. 

"A  white  cockatoo,  swears  like  a 
bishop."  What  does  this'  mean?  That 
the  bird  knows  no  cusswordsT  Swear 
like  a  lord,  swear  like  a  trooper,  swear 
like  a  pirate — these  are  familiar  com- 
parisons. For  this  cockatoo  that  swoar.s 
like  a  bIshc->,  the  owner  wishes  $20. 

The  otlvrr  advertisement,  published  in 
the  Times,  runs  as  follows: 

"Oxford  undergraduate  scholar,  who  i.i 
tired  of  being  poor,  wishes  to  be  adopted 
by  wealthy  people." 

Qenlal  Town  Mettlngs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  thought  It  might  Intereet  the  readers 
of  The  Herald  to  know  that  for  many 
years  It  was  customary  to  serve  hot  cof- 
fee to  the  voters  as  they  entered  the 
town  hall  In  Exeter,  N.  H.,  to  vote  at 
the  annual  town  meetings.  This  coffee 
waa  served  by  the  late  Miss  Abble  Mc- 
Intyre,  and  she  had  a  little  stand  In  tho 
outer  hall.  Miss  Mclntyre  served  the 
coffee  with  a  pleasant  smile  to  all  who 
asked  for  a  cup,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
she  put  every  one  In  good  humor  at 
these  meetings.  She  was  a  well  known 
charitable  worker  In  Rockingham  ooun-  , 
ty  and  did  a  great  deal  of  relief  worlv! 
In  Exeter.  Do  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Herald  know  of  any  other  town  where 
coffee  was  served  at  town  meetings? 
Boston.      HARRY  V.  LAWRENCE. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

"Nay,  by  Jove,  It  was  the  opinion  of 
wise  Aristotle  himself:  For  he  being 
perplext  with  an  Egregious  Prater,  and 
ttr'd  out  with  his  Absurd  Stories,  and  ; 
Idle  Repetitions  of  'And  Is  not  this  a  ] 
wonderful  thing,  Aristotle?  No  wonder 
at  all_  said  he,  this;  but  If  a  Man  should 
stand'  still  to  hear  you  prate  thus,  who 
had  Legs  to  run  away,  that  were  a 
wonder  Indeed." 

SOMERVILLE  PUPILS  | 
SING  VERDI'S  REQUIEM  i 

With  the  largest  choi-us  ever  crowded  | 
Into  Symphony  Hall  the  pupils  of  the 
Somcrvllle  high  schools  last  night  sangf 
Verdi's  Requiem  to  an  audience  that; 
filled  the  hall.  It  was  the  sixth  of  a 
series  d  loncerta  given  by  the  pupils 
under  the  direction  of  S.  Henry  Hadley.| 
Though  it  cost  more  than  $1200  to 
stage  the  production,  those  In  charge 
estimattd  that  they  had  cleared  more 
than  this.  The  credit  balance  will  be 
used  to  purchase  works  of  art  for  the 
school  buildings,  with  especial  atten- , 
tlon  to  the  decoration  of  the  new  class 
rooms  and  audllorlupis.  ' 

Sixty  players  from  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, including  Jacques  Hoffman  and 
Jo-shua  Phlppen,  and  four  soloists.  Mme. 
Wilhelmina  Wright  Calvert,  MIsa  Ade- 
.ialde  Griggs,  Harold  S.  Tripp  and  WU- 
lard    Flint,    helped   make  the   ;vli;ilr  a 


MAJKSTIC     THKATRE  -  First  y-r 
formanoe  in  Boston  of  Richard  Walton 
Tully's  "The  Bin!  of  Paradise." 
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After  a  run  of  many  weeks  in  Los 
Angeles.  "The  Bird  of  Paradise"  was 
produced  in  New  York  on  Jan.  8,  1912. 
It  was  a  popular  success  on  Broadway, 
aroused  considerable  interest  and  was 
much  written  of  in  the  periodicals.  Many 
theatregoers  consequently  looked  for- 
ward to  Its  production  in  Boston  with 
expectation.  The  cast  which  Is  now  act- 
ing  the  play  is  not  wholly  the  same  as 
that  which  appeared  originally  In  New 
'  York  Miss  Laurette  Taylor  has  been 
I  replaced  in  the  title  role  by  Miss  Bessie 
'  BarrlBcale,  and  several  of  the  other 
prominent  parts  have  been  recast.  Mr. 
Post  and  Mr.  Stone  are  still  playing 
their  original  roles,  however,  and  the 
conipanv  Is  in  most  respects  a  capable 
one.  If  the  play  falls,  therefore.  It  is 
due  to  Itself  and  not  to  the  players. 

The  Kcene  disclosed  on  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  is  interesting  and  attractive. 
The  picture  it  presents  of  Hawaiian  life 
and  landscape  Is,  In  externals  at  least, 
convincing  and  the  Inquiring  spectator 
Is  moved  to  .speculation  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  characterizations  of  the  na- 
tive Hawallans  In  the  play;  are  true  to 
realltv  and  whether  the  dialect  adopted 
by  Miss  Barrlscale  and  the  others  is 
correct,  it  Indeed  English  was  general- 
ly spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  remote 
parts  of  the  Islands  in  the  nineties. 

Speculation  on  these  questions  is,  how- 
ever, short  lived.  The  play  Is  poorly 
written  the  construction  awkward,  the 
lines  at  times  puerile  in  the  crudit>_oC 
the  attempts  at  humor  or  realism.  The 
situations  do  not  develop,  they  explode 
upon  an  astonished  audience,  and  on 
finding  the  character  drawing  of  the 
plain  American  in  the  play  wholly  arti- 
ficial, wholly*  unreal,  one  is  not  Inclined 
to  consider  at  length  the  fidelity  or  In- 
ndelity  of  the  Hawaiian  characteriza- 
tions The  Initial  mistake  is  in  coming 
to  "The  Bird  of  Paradise"  expecting  to 
see  a  serious  play,  for  from  a  serious 
point  ot  view  it  Is  merely  preposterous. 

And  yet  certainly  every  effort  Is  made 
by  actors  and  producers  to  Induce  you 
to  take  "The  Bird  of  Paradise  seri- 
ously The  scenic  investiture  Is  elab- 
oi  ate'  and  accurate  In  detail  and  the 
cliaracterlzatlons  are  certainly  seriously 
conceived.  The  part  of  Luana  Is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  exacting 
one,  and  Miss  Barrlscale  works  hard 
and  creditably  to  make  It  go.  Her  Luana 
Is,  physically,  beautiful  and  alluring 
enough,  and  looks  the  Hawaiian  Prin- 
cess-of  our  dream.s.  But  she  Is  not 
able  to  make  Luana  a  real  creature 
Her  accent,  when  she  does  not  forget 
to  use  it,  is  fascinating. 
ly  reminiscent  of  Miss  Anna  Held  'The 
character  remains  interesting  but  un- 

"Mr'^Po" t'  Is  the  most  fortunate  mem-| 
ber  of  the  cast  in  tho  impression  made 
It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  J»dge  of 
Mr  Stone  in  so  impossible  a  part.  His 
;.ole  is  that  of  a  cad  and  It.,  prominence 
„  the  plot  ot  the  play  Is  responsible 
without  doubt  for  the  fact  that  he 
final  impression  of  the  play  la  not  onl> 
a  poor  b\it  an  unpleasant  one. 

The  performance  Is  nevertheless  inter- 
esting in  many  ways  and  the  mysic  of 
the  vouns  Haw.Mlans-real  ones-who 
sl«ig  "the  plaintive  melodies  of  the  Isl- 
ands to  11  e  accompaniment  of  ukuleles 
^nd  guitars  is  in  itself  wgrth  going 
to  hear. 


Mi.ss  Herbert's  (jsrmm  vra.e  full  nf 
surprises.  Her  voice  la  round,  rich  and 
Bonorous.  She  waa  vocally  exuberant 
and  sang  with  evident  enjoyment.  In 
the  first  aot  her  gypsy  was  a  blowsy 
wench,  nor  beyond  a  certain  boldness 
and  effrontery  were  her  fatal  fascina- 
tions conspicuous.  In  the  second  act, 
however,  she  was  a  striking  apparition, 
and  in  the  card  scene,  both  vocally  and 
histrionically,  she  suggested  the  trag- 
edy of  her  Impending  doom. 

Mr.  Russo  this  time  sang,  not  in  Ital- 
ian, but  bravely  In  English.  He  Is  to  be 
commended  for  his  effort,  which  added 
harmony  to  the  ensemble,  and  for  hls| 
diction,  which,  although  unmistakably 
tinged  with  a  foreign  accent,  was  for 
the  most  part  clear  and  intelligible.  Don 
Jose  is  a  part  well  -suited  to  him  and  he 
again  showed  experience  and  sincerity 
as  singer  and  actor. 

Miss  Slemonn,  whose  voice  is  of  pleas- 
ing quality,  sang  and  acted,  as  Mlcaela, 
with  unaffected  simplicity.  Lewys  James 
was  a  picturesque  and  vocally  brilliant 
Escamlllo.  Messrs.  Shields  and  Solomon 
afforded  much  amusement  as  the  smug- 
glers. The  chorus  was  excellent,  andi 
Mr.  Fichander  conducted  with  discern- 
ment. 


TREMONT  THEATRE— Bizefs  "Car- 
men." performed  by  the  Aborn  English 
opera  company.  Mr.  Pichandlcr  con- 
ducte<l. 

Carmen  Jayne  Hei-bert 

Don  Jo3«  Demenlco  Busso 

Escamlllo  i,ewy»  James 

Zunlga  JosRpli  Parsona 

Dancalro  George  ^Shields 

Eemendado  ■■  ;'<>}  |p'°";°" 

Mlcaela  Mabel  Siemonn 

Fraaaulta  Florence  Couehlan 

Mercedes  Cordelia  Latham 

Llla.  Paatl*....^  v;  ""i 

Morales  Bertram  Peacock 

The  performance  last  evening  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  Aborn  opera 
company.  The  libretto  had  been  shrewd- 
ly adapted  and  its  author  had  not  been 
content  with  a  bald  translation.  Some 
wondered,  however,  why  the  charming 
orchestral  prelude  to  the  third  act  was 
omitted.  There  was,  too,  a  slight  dis- 
crepancy in  the  lighting  of  the  second 
act,  for  the  audience,  after  assisting  at 
the  revels  of  Carmen's  gala  night  at 
Lllas  Pastla's  tavern,  was  surprised, 
when  the  doors  of  this  house  of  .1oy  were 
thrown  open,  to  see  the  victorious  Esca- 
mlllo's  torchlight  procession  approach- 
ing gayly  through  apparently  sunlit 
fields.  On  the  other  hand,  the  srnug- 
glers's  retreat  was  an  especially  effec- 
tive scene. 


The  opera  next  week  will  be  "Lucia 
di  Lammermoor."  "Haensel  und  Gretel" 
will  be  performed  at  two  special  mati- 
nees on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

OLD  FAVORITES 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Old  Boston  favorites  in  Sam  and  Kitty  j 
Morton  head  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  1 
this  week,  and  at  both  of  yesterday's 
performances    these   two   ever-popular  | 
vaudeville  performers  were  accorded  en- 1 
thuslastic  receptions.    They  have  the, 
same  old  act,  "Back  where  they  start- 
ed" in  which  Sam  Morton,  to  the  ln-| 
tense  delight  of  the  audiences,  tells  of , 
their    wedding   breakfast   and    of  his 
bride's  breaks  during  the  repast.  "When 
Mrs     Morlarty    asked    for    the  nut-j 
cracker."  says  Sam,  "you  passed  her  a, 
beer  bottle,  and  when  Mrs.  Ryan  said 
her  cocoa  was  cold  you  told  her  to  put; 
on  her  hat,"  were  but  two  of  the  many , 
things  in  their  act  that  caused  every- 
body to  laugli.  , 
The  Mortons,  however,  have  one  dls-  t 
tlnctlv  new  feature  this  time.  Upon 
their  first  appearance  they  are  attired 
in  the  sort  of  costumes  they  have  al- 
ways worked  In  their  sketch  upon  the 
stage,  but  this  time,  when  responding 
to  the  prolonged  encore  that  always  fol- 
lows their  leaving,  they  appear  In  con- 
ventional evening  dress. 

George  Felix,  who  has  always  been 
assisted  by  the  attractive  little  Barry 
sisters,  is  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week 
in  another  old-time  favorite,  "The  Boy 
Next    Door,"    in    which    Felix's  droll 
antics  and  the  clever  dancing  and  sing- 
ing of  the  two  Barry  girls  share  the 
honors.  Then  there  Is  Phil  Staats,  Just 
as  big  as  ever-a  little  bigger  If  any- 
thing -  who  sits  at  the  piano  most  of 
the  time    in  his    well-named    '  Three  . 
Pounds  of  Monologue  and  Planologue.  ! 
Staats  gets  lots  of  fun  out  of  his  own  | 
poundage,  declaring  that  if  he  has  halt  t 
as  niucli  fun  taking  It  off  as  he  had  | 
putting  it  on,  there  are  still  some  good  i 
I  times  ahead  for  him.  Staats  is  as  clever  | 
[at  the  piano  as  in  straight  monologue] 
;  work.  ,  , 

I  An  elaborate  act.  both  in  stage  set-| 
ting."!  and  In  the  number  of  the  cast,  i 
Is  "Arcadia,"  a  musical  sketch  in  which 
nearly  a  dozen  participate.  Cesare  NesI  I 
who  has  earned  for  iiimself  the  title  of 
"The  Young  Caruso,"  sings  several  se- 
lections In  his  native  Italian,  and  was 
recalled  again  and  again  last  evening. 
Handera  and  MIHIss  In  eccentric  danc- 
ing perform  excellently  and  among  the 
other  numbers  upon  the  bill  are  the 
Two  Alfreds,  Europe's  foremost  head 
equilibrists;  Marco  and  Belli,  comedy 
magicians:  Haiilon  and  Clifton,  muscu- 
lar marvels,  and  the  moving-talking  pic- 
tures. 

CHANGE  OF  CAST 

AT  COLONIAL  THEATRE 

Miss    Hunt    Appears    in  Original 
Part  in  "Chocolate  Soldier." 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— The  "Choc- 
olate Soldier"  entered  upon  the  second 
week  of  Its  engagement  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  last  evening.  There  was  a  fair 
.sized  audience.  Aside  from  the  unusual 
success  that  has  attended  tha  perform- 
ances of  this  delightful  opera  bouffe, 
there  was  Interest  In  the  first  Boston 
appearance  of  Miss  Ida  Brooks  Hunt  as 
Nadlna.  Miss  Hunt  was  the  original 
Nadina  in  the  New  York  production.  . 

Miss  Hunt's  Interpretation  was  un- 
usual. Playgoers  are  too  seldom  favored 
in  light  musical  works  with  a  voice  of 
such  clearness — a  voice  that  gives  so 
much  pleasure  In  sustained  song.  Her 
dramatic  conception  of  the  composite 
Nadlna  was  InteresUng.  There  was  a| 
coquettishness — an  archness — that  was 
very  captivating.  I 

The  performance  was,  in  other  re-j 
spects,  as  enjoyable  as  ever. 


ir-jldenlg     usually  liii"-' 
with    the    accent  on 
My  Dncit  Wiiv.m      •  •  .  uicd  bla  coat  |l  ' nta,"   which   has  "a"  short. 
I  piHliflH  Willi  |ii.-8  and  hum  tgg»  at  bii  weddln  ;;    There  are  lots  of  oases  of  dlfterenco  In 
|br.  iKfMsi,  t-ivi  M  to  hlio  hy  m,T  fathrr,  »nd    I"  "nunclatlon  that  I  could  describe,  not 
n  .HK  ii„.  .  i  iKviuau  a>  unltpd  blni  h  present  ;  West  but  between  here ^nd 

^  uiy  faihi  r  s  new  OTerooat,  an^  when  my 


f.iiln 

(i.  !,,> 


r.  on  dlacorerin  It.  got  In  •  rage  and 


New  Tork,  not.ibly  Pawtucket.  Tre- 
niont.    This  Is  the  caj^e  with  Seattle, 


"occd  him,  Lucie  W  llylm  aald  the  old  mnn  '  l  J"   ^  " »        .  "^"^  'O^""- 


K(.■la^s  H 


iiln  my  parent)  hadn't  any 

nmer! 


A  Mad  Wag. 

Airs.  Einson  In  a  Xew  Jersey  town 
brought  suit   for   divorce  against  her 
husband.    The  Special  Master  has  filed 
a  report  in  the  court  of  chancery  recom- 
mending a  decree  for  her.     It  appears 
that  after  her  marriage  she  discovered 
tliat  Mr.  Einson  was  "Illiterate,  coarse 
aiu]   a  practical  Joker  of  an  unusual 
kliul.  '     "Illiterate"   is  vague.    Can  he  | 
not  read  and  write?  Or  Is  he  bored  by  ' 
Brownlns's   poetry   and   Shakespeare'.s  I 
play.s?  Ov  Is  It  because  In  unguarded  I 
moments  he  says  "be  you."  ;'says  he" 
and  "how"?  She  must  have  found  this  I 
out  before  the  wedding  ceremony. 

"Coarse"  is  also  a  vague  term.  What 
some  deem  coarseness  is  to  others  a  sign 
of  .strength,  something  elemental  and 
hemic-.  Did  Mr.  Einson  show  his  coarse- 
nes.s  in  his  conversation,  or  at  table,  or 
on  Sunday  by  laughing  uproariously 
over  the  comic  supplement?  It  must  bo 
Bdinllted  that  as  a  humorist  he  was  dls- 
uibing.  Thus,  after  lie  had  been  liiar- 
rled  only  a  week,  he  went  to  Panama. 
When  he  returned  he  lived  with  his  wife 
for  several  weeks,  then  disappeared  and 
tiPKlooted  to  write  to  her.  He  left  no 
address  and  did  not  return.  In  the 
couise  of  their  life  together  he  was 
nsplred  to  hide  himself  in  a  "steamer 
trunk."  When  they  found  him  he  was 
unconscious.  Brought  to  his  senses,  he 
laughed  wildly  and  wondered  why  those 
ibout  him  could  not  see  the  -Joke.  Un- 
kppreclated  as  a  humorist,  he  left  his 
Gertrude  forever,  his  final  marital  Jest. 
But  how  did  he  get  Into  a  steamer 
runk? 


the  Southwest  :nany  differences  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  m-jst  of  the  names  are 
Mexican,  and  while  the  Westerner  pre- 
serves the  old  pronunciation,  the  East- 
erner Anglclzes  U.  W,  B.  C. 
.lamaira  Plain,  y\pril  21. 
The  Cape  redder  knows  no  town  of 
Chatliani  with  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, ffe  knows  Chat-JIam:  and  so  with 
n.Tmes  of  other  towns  ending  In  "ham." 
The  old  English  "ham"  meant  a  plot  of 
pa.sturc  ground,  or  meadow  land,  and 
sometimes  an  Inclosed  plot;  but  "ham" 
in  Hampstead,  Hampton,  Oakham,  etc., 
IS  a  shortening  of  home,  and  writers 
.sometimes  used  it  In  the  sense  of 
"town,"  "village"  or  "manor."  Thus  the 
home  or  "ham"  of  the  Billings  would  be 
Rilllngham,  to  quote  from  Green's 
"Short  History  of  the  English  People." 


Humor  in  the  Household. 

A   humorous   husband   is  a  constant  I 


Milton  Rosmer  of  Miss  Horniman's 
company  addressed  the  Drama  League 
yesterday  afternoon  at  its  seventh 
meeting  of  this  season  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance. 

Mr.  Rosmer  explained  that  he  had  no 
Intention  of  making  "The  Drama"  the 
subject  of  his  talk.  In  his  opinion,  too 
much  has  already  been  said  about  it 
and  not  enough  done  to  further  Us 
Immediate  advancement.  Being  a  man 
I  of  action,  he  therefore  proposed  to 
speak  to  the  league  about  "The  Neces- 
sity for  the  Repertory  Theatre."  It  is 
Mr.  Rosmer's  ambition  to  see  started  In 
every  prominent  American  city  a  sub- 
stantially financed  theatre  where  enter- 
taining and  delightful  plays,  such  as 
those  given  by  the  Manchester  Com- 
pany may  be  produced.  The  actor  then 
spoke  at  length  concerning  the  reper- 
tory theatre  of  the  past,  present  and 


trial   to  a  conventional  woman     The'  gluing  suggestions  for  possible 

married  clown  is  liappv  and  devoted  be-  ■  accomplishments  In  this  field  and  his  j 
aii^e  In  private  life  he  is  cast  down  '<  reasons  for  considering  this  form  1 

nolanchoiy  and  In  need  of  cheering  °'  dramatic  organization  of  so  great 
words  and  comforting  caresses.  Pro-  'mDortance,  ' 
fessional  humorists  who  write  for  news- 
papers and  comic  weeklies,  are  sedate 
citizens,  who  go  to  work  at  9  A.  M  and 
Stop  when  the  whistle  blows  for  dinner. 
And  yet  comedians  on  the  stage  often 
change  wives,  probably  because  the  do- 
mestic laughter  and  applause  is  fainter 
than  that  of  the  great  public  of  "guf- 
foons."  Some  sociologists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  average  woman  has  no 
sense  of  humor.   This  is  a  foolish  view 


w^m  (Tpealt  Af  a  f^re  as  a  "f-on  ' 

'     .  tlio  Dally  (.'III  .,iiu-le  r. 

London  does  not  like  tl  ' 
■  ■rluin."  although  It  Is  fre 
,i.,iii>  u,  .-,1  in  the  United  Stale.s  to  df 
)i  >;o  a    liiiKf*  and  commodious  cnti'-fri 
all.    "Is  there,"  If  asked,  "an  'aiLlitn 
i  Mijii'  anywhere  In  the  British  Isles?  One 
111  Australia  Is  nearly  roinpleted."  Mme. 
Clara  Butt  was  engaged  to  "Inaugurate" 
it.   and  Mr.   Harry  I.auder  will  there 
make  Jils  first  appearance  in  Australia. 
An  auditorium  meant  at  first  the  part 

of  a  public  building  occupied  by  the  au- 
dience, and  In  ancient  churches,  the 
nave.  It  also  meant  tlie  reception  room 
of  a  monastery.  The  basilicas  contained 
luills  so  named  In  which  courts  of  Justice 
were  held.  Auditorium,  a  place  tor  hear- 
ing. Tlius  Irony  enters.  What  is  to  be 
said  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
a  liotel' 


But  still  that  Jolly  mariner 
Took  In  no  reef  at  all, 
For  In  his  pouch,  confldinglv. 
He  wore  a  haby's  caul; 
.^  thing,  as  gossip-nurses  knon-, 
That  always  brli^cs  a  squall! 

Born  with  a  Caul. 

 ...  ,.„„,      It  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  Eletcher 

for  there  are  many  happy  marriages  '^^s  born  with  a  caul  and  therefore  had 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  wife  does  not  Sin  of  foretelling   the  future  al- 

take  her  husband  seriously.  To  her  he  though  he  was  not  the  seventh  son  of  a 
^   an   "amoosin   cuss,"    like  Artemus  son.  For  many  centuries  a  child 

ward  s  kangaroo,  and  hever  so  amusing  i '^oin  with  a  caul  was  reckoned  among 
as_  when  he  really  believes  that  he  is  I  ^''e  fortunate  and  tho  common  people 


lord  and  master  of  his  household.  At  the 
eanie  time  there  are  few  women  who 
jrelish  surprises.  They  prefer  a  man  who 


believed  that  whoever  bought  a  caul 
would  be  lucky  and  escape  danger,  espe- 
cially  death   by   drowning.  Antoninus 


mes  through  the  door,  and  not  down  i  D'adumenus,  who  became  Emperor,  was 
jne  chimney.    If  Mrs.  Einson  had  the  |  '""  n  with  a  caul,  and  his  biographer 
ving  grace  of  humor,  her  husband  on  I  Informs  us  that  this  caul  In  the  shape  of 


having  the  steamer  trunk  would  have 
^und  her  singing  that  pathetic  ballad, 

"The  Mistletoe  Bough."^and  the  two 
would  have  laughed  together. 

TItianesque. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

..i"  "^^^  Herald  today  "Pinxit"  says: 
jr-or  a  long  time  the  papers  have  called 
eyery  kind  of  red  hair,  from  carrot  to 
Wrab  mahpgany,  'Titian  tresses.'  Such 
18  not  the  case  at  all  and  sliows  a  de- 
piorable  lack  of  knowledge." 
I  Perhaps  it  Is  not  so  much  a  "deplor- 
ible  lack  of  knowledge  •  as  it  Is  tactful- 
less  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  man 
Did  any  ore  ever  hear  of  a  woman  tak: 
"?i  S"^"*^^  because  her  red  hair  was 
ailed  Titian,  no  matter  what  color  of 
'arret  It  might  be?  Ts  It  lu.t  rather  a 
Wblle  compliment  to  the  possessor  Of  It? 
would  any  paper  man  (or  more  substan- 
lal  sort  of  man)  have  the  courage  or 
loor  taste,  to  compliment  a  woman'  on 
ler  red  hair?  TItianesque  is  also  more 
uphonious.  JACOB  FAITHFUL 

Boston,  April  19. 


"Hew." 

.s  the  World  Wags: 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  "S.  M.   Jr  " 
1  this  morning's  Herald  regarding  the 
ronunciatlon  of  the  name  of  the  town 
louston,  I  wlil  state  that  we  Texans 
renounce  it  as  though  It  were  spelled 
vston.    I  was  personally  acquainted 
Ti  a  son  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston  and 
w  that  he  gives  his  name  this  pro- 
■iciatlon.  TEXAN 
wburyport,  April  21. 


Local  Pronunciations. 

'the  World  Wags: 
answer  to  .;he  query  headed  "How" 
Hew.    I  would  .say  although  I  am 
a   Texan   I  spent   three   years  in 
around  Santa  Ke.  New  Mexico,  and 
never  iiears  -anything  but  "Hews- 
there;  also  Galveston  with  the  ae- 
on the  second  syllable.   Colorado  Is 
ounced    as   if   spelled  Coloraydoh 
^va,i      as    Xevaydah.     In  both 
syllable  is  short.  Santa 
-"Santa"  with  long  "a's" 
the     Mexican  language, 
act  spoken  more  generally^ 
.11  .Vew.  Mexico,  but  Eng-' 


li 

•h  IS  in 
1  KnerMs 


a  diadem,  whence  the  Emperor's  name,  ' 
brought  him  constant  happiness  during  ; 
his  reign.    The  learned  biographer  also  \ 
states  that  midvvives  in  those  days  sold  ' 
cauls  at  <T.  high  price  to  lawyers  who : 
thus  obtained  tlie  power  to  sway  Judges  ' 
and  audiences  by  their  eloquence.  Cauls 
were  also  sold  for  magjcal  uses,  and  St. 
Chrysostom  preached  violently  against 
the    superstition.     Tiie    buyer    of  this 
membrane  could  always  know  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  one  born  with  It;  If 
he  was  alive  and  well,  the  membrane 
was  firm  and  crisp;  if  he  was  sick  or 
dead,  it  was  relaxed.    Some  think  the 
superstition  came  from  the  east.  The 
prices  obtained  for  a  caul  early  In  the 
!9th  century  ranged  from  £6  to  25  or  30 
guineas.    In  the  first  chapter  of  "David 
Copperfield"  we  read:    "I  was  bom  with 
,  a  caul,  which  was  advertised  for  sale.  In 
,  the  newspapers,  at  the  low  price  of  15 
I  guineas." 

I  Sir  Thomas  Browne  discussed  the 
matter  In  his  stately  way:  "Great  con- 
ceits are  rai.sed  of  the  involution  or 
membranous  covering,  commonly  called 

,  the  silly-how,  that  sometimes  is  found 
about  the  heads  of  children  upon  their 
birth,  and  Is  therefore  preserved  with 
great  care,  not  only  as  medical  In  dis- 
eases, but  effectual  in  success,  concern- 

I  Ing  the  Infant  and  others,  which  Is  sure- 
ly no  more  than  a  continued  supersti- 
tion." 

One  of  the  advertisements  tn  the  Lon- 
don Times  (1820)  read  as  follows:  "A 
child's  caul  to  be  disposed  of.  The  ef- 
ficacy of  this  wonderful  production  of 
nature,  in  preserving  the  possessor  from 
all  accidents  by  sea  and-  land,  has  long 
been  experienced,  and  Is  universally  ac- 
knowledged; the  present  phenemenon 
was  produced  on  the  -Jth  of  March  Inst, 
and  covered  not  only  the  head,  but  the  : 
whole  body  and  limbs  of  a  fine  female  ' 
Infant,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  | 
master  tradesman.  Apply  at  No.  491  ] 
Gee  street,  Goawell  street,  wh^re  refer- 1 
ence  will  be  given  to  the  eminent  phy-i 
eician  who  officiated  at  the  birth  of  the ' 
child."  I 


From  a  Torch-Boy. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Since  there  has  come  a  little  lull  in 
your  printing  the  old  minstrel  songs.  I 
must  presume  the  old  boys  are  engaged 
in  a  thinking  spell  and  I  shall  hear  from  1 
them  again  later  on.  so  I  will  take  ad-  j 
vantage  of  the  interval  by  writing  a 
tew  facts  of  Interest  which  may  lead  ti> 
a  response  from  some  of  our  old  firemen 
of  60  or  more  years  ago,  when  I  was  one  1 
of  the  torch  boys  of  Torrent  engine  No.  6  I 
of  Roxbury,  a  celebrated  Hunneman  tub.  : 
In  tliose  days  It  was  very  necessary  to  i 
use  hand  torches  to  help  light  up  the  j 
dark  roads  so  those  pulling  on  the  ropes  I 
could  see  their  way  without  stumbling, 
for  the  roads  were  dimly  lighted  witlt 
only  whale  oil  lamps  upon  posts  of  such 
distance  fipart  'one  would  have  to  pass 
through  pitch  'dark  spaces  In  going  fi-oin 
lamp  to  lamp     I  used  to  work  mostly 
for  the  crackers  and  cheese  which  was 
always  provided  free  tor  the  men  after 
they  had  returned  from  a  firfc,  and  only 
boys  who  had  helped  out  were  admitted. 
There  were  wide  shelves  hanging  the 
whole  length  of  a  side  wall  of  the  house; 
these  were  raised  up,  making  a  table, 
and  large  quantities  of  crackers  and 
cheese  wore  dumped  out  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  also  pails  ol  coffee  and  piles 
of  tin  dippers  were  there,  and  after  roll 
call  it  was  a  free  blow  lor  everybody. 

After  a  fire  of  long  duration  some- 
times Old  Six  was  detailed  to  stay  and 
I  play  upon  the  smoking  ruins  and  during 
I  an  exhaustive  play-out  the  boys  wuold 
I  become  weary  and  often  "slack  up"  on 
the  brakes,  while  the  captain,  always  on 
top  of  the  engine  with  one  foot  on  the 
an  exhaustive  play-out  the  boys  would 
roughly  shout  out:  "Brake-her-down- 
boys,  brake-her-down."  Then  some  om 
to  keep  them  "livened  up,"  would  strike 
up  a  song  and  the  boys  would  keep  tlm« 
with  the  brakes.  The  most  popular  song 
[consisted  of  a  line  of  questions  with  a 
!  chorus  after  each  one  and  was  sung  by 
one  man.   All  hands  Joinedin  the  chorus. 

I  will  give  the  cue  to  start  In,  and  you 
will  notice  there  was  quite  a  dwell  on 
the  "Did." 

D-i  i  d  yoo  CTer  tee  a  gin  sling  made  out  of 
Brandy  ? 

Chorus:  Johnny  am  a  ling. go  lay. 

D  i  l-d  you  ever  see  a  yallcr  gal  licking  'Iasse.s 
candy? 

Chorus:  Johnny  am  a  Ung-go  lay. 

The  small  portion  above  Is  all  I  re- 
member, but  there  was  much  more  o£ 
it,  and  I  hope  some  of  the  old  firemen 
will  be  Interested  enough  to  quote  more. 

Braintree.  J.  BURNS. 


Another  Old  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  discussion  in  your  column 
of  the  Scriptural  name  Obadlah,  recalls 
to  m.v  mind  the  verse,  which  most  of 
your  readers  will  doubtless  remember. 
In  which,  the  name  Esau  is  preserved 
for  all  time:  " 

I  saw  Esau  kissing  Eatc^. 

The  fact  Is  "we  all  FBree  iTaw; 

For  I  saw  Ksau.  he  saw  nie. 

And  she  saw  I  saw  Ksau. 
Query— Would  Esau  have  as  readily 
bartered  that  privilege,  as  he  did  his 
birthright,  for  a  paltry  consideration? 

.  DORCHESTER. 

I  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE-"The  Rl- [ 
j  vals,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts  by  Richard  ' 

Brinsley  Sheridan,   perf  -i  n.  a  by  Miss 

Horniman's  companx 


r;uik  Darch 


"Auditorium." 

We  read  yesterday  that  a  building 
with  a  large  "auditorium"  would  soon 
be  erected  here.  And  so  there  are  many 
who  do  not  o^vn  or  rent  a  house,  but  a 
"residence,"    >^  i  <,t!ll  person; 


Coiichman  ;  li.Hvuid  Cochran 

I.ydia  Languish.....;  Chri.«tie  Laws 

V",7'  !•  Sims  I 

J;""  ;;  -,  :  Violet  Vorley  i 

Mrs.   .Mnlaprop-.  Isaliel  Bcrcsford 

j  Sir  .Anthony  Absolute  Edward  Landor 

1  C-iptiin  Absolute.  .Milton  Rosmer  I 

J.iiilkland  Leonard   Mudle  1 

!  Bol.  Acres  Percv  Foster  I 

s,r  Lucius  O'Trlgger  Eniest  Bodkin 

I  Diivkl  Lionel  Brlggs  | 

I    Yesterday  afternoon  Miss  Horniman's  | 
I  Players    displayed    their   skill    in    18th  1 
century  comedy.    As  a  whole  the  per-  ( 
I  formance   was    slow-paced,    yet  there 
I  were  many  pleasant  features  and  among  ' 
these  the  Bob  Acres  of  Mr.  Foster,  the 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  of  Mr.  Landof. 
the   Captain  Absolute  of  Mr.  Rosmer 
and  the  Mrs.  Malaprop  of  Miss  Bereis- 
ford.   The  sweeping  gestures,  the  stilted 
expressions  of  sentiment,   the  delicate 
wit  of  Sheridan's  play  present  serlotu 
difficulties   to   the   modern   actor,  for 
they  demand  a'  special  form  of  histri- 
onic ability  and  the  most  polished  of 
dramatic  methods. 

Miss  Laws  was  a  vixenish  Lydia  Lan- 
guish.   .She  played  the  part  with  little 
humor   and    less   archness.     She  was 
without  girlish  charm  and  she  was  un-  j 
duly  angular,   even  in  occasional  mty-i 


was  an  u'' 

e     of  aclli 
01.:    I,,.:    I,         ,,-,1,         r     •  I- 
1-'  a   boor,  but  rather  ii 
"untry  squire,  whose  pro 
oi  rs  were  not  wholly  cor.' i  .ili  il  In  i  - 
iiiHlilonablc  finery,    lli.^  zeal  to  det<  :  ! 
Ills  honor   did   not   prevent   hlin   f >  <  m 
l)laiii;hlng  at  the  very  thought  of  a  dii' 
and   his  terror  when  actually  on  th. 
scene  of  the  expected  encounter  wlih 
lil«  supposed  adversary  was  an  exqui- 
site bit  of  fooling. 

Mr.  rtosmer,  too,  was  excellent  as 
Capt.  Absolute,  and  he  showed  lilmselt  | 
an  acromplishetl  comediiin.  He  had  dls-  i 
Itnction  and  Kuavily  of  manner,  free- 
dom and  eloquence  in  gesture,  incisive 
and  authoritative  speech,  grace  In  re- 
pose and  vigor  and  variety  In  action. 

Mr.  Landor's  Sir  Anthony  was  a 
clever  foil.  He  was  the  choleric  and 
fastidious  old  beau  to  the  life. 

Miss  Beresford  played  Mrs.  Malaprop 
with  discernment  and  finesse.  Her  re- 
ference to  "the  allegory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile."  her  catalogue  of  sub- 
jects which  she  would  have  a  young 
woman  know,  her  quotation  from 
"Hamlet."  and  her  other  verbal  Inepti- 
tudes gave  much  pleasure  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

M".  Bodkin  was  an  Indifferent  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trlgger.  Mr.  Darch's  Fag  and 
Mr.  Brlggs  David  were  cleverly  played. 
The  settings  were  effective  but  not  pre- 
tentious. 

GRIM  IRONY  IN 
THE  SILVER  BOX' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE-"The  Silver 
Box,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by  John 
Galsworthy.  Played  by  Miss  Horni- 
man's company  from  Manchester,  Eng. 

The  cast: 

Jack  Barthwlck.....  Frank  Darch 

Jones.  Milton  Rosmer 

Wheeler  Doris  Bateman 

Mrs.  Jones  Irene  Rooke 

Marlow  Leonard  Mudle 

John  Barthwlck,  M.  P  Percy  Foster 

Mrs.  Barthwlck  Violet  Vorlav 

An  Unknown  Lady  Christie  Laws 

Mrs.  Sefldon  DorU  Bateman 

Snow  (a  detective)  Howard  Cochran 

Roper  Edward  Landor 

.TuTr\jg  Kolden  Ernest  Bodkin 

Livens  Lionel  Brigga 

As  In  "Strife"  produced  here  by  the 
New  Theatre  Company,  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy In  this  pitiless  play,  unfamiliar 
to  local  theatre,  goers  except  possibly 
through  reading  It,  tells  a  story  In  re- 
lentless fashion  but  takes  no  side,  sug- 
guests  no  remedy,  does  not  pose  as  a 
reformer  and  Is  not  hysterically 
rhetorical. 

The  worthless  young  Barthwlck  gets 
drunk,  steals  a  reticule  with  a  purse 
Xrom  a  light  o'  love,  and  suffers  only  a 
parental  reproof,  Jones,  out  of  work, 
discouraged.a  bad  lot  but  not  yet  a 
criminal,  helps  Barthwlck  into  his  home, 
is  invited  to  drink,  drinks  too  much| 
and  steals  the  reticule,  purse,  and  also 
tC  silver  cigarette  box.  As  Barthwlck 
stole  the  girl's  reticule  to  be  even  with 
her  m..,^  boasted  of  It  in  his  drunken- 
ness to  Jones,  so  Jones  took  the  silver 
box  to  spite  Barthwlck.  Jones  Is  dragged 
Into  court.  The  charge  of  the  theft  Is 
dropped,  for  the  elder  Barthwiek,  a 
liberal  and  a  member  of  Parliament, 
does  not  wish  the  little  story  of  the 
purse  to  get  into  the  newspapers,  but 
Jones  for  an  assault  on  a  detective'  who 
was  about  to  arrest  Mrs.  Jones,  the 
char-woman  at  the  Barthwlck's,  Is  sen- 
tenced to  one  month  at  hard  labor. 

As  he  Is  taken  out  he  roar?: 
"Where's  the  Justice  of  it?"  Mr.  Gal.s- 
worthy  does  not  spoil  the  effect  by 
moralizing.  The  mag-istrate  Is  ready 
for  his -luncheon.  Roper,  the  counsel, 
shakes  hands  with  his  client  Barth- 
wlck. The  silly  boy  sneaks  out  of  the 
courtroom.  And  there  Is  Mr.s.  Jones, 
honorably  discharged,  but  what  Is  she 
to  do  and  what  will  become  of  her 
children?  Accustomed  to  poverty  and 
abuse,  she  stands  thet^  with  hopeless 
face,  a  crushed  figure,  the  victim  of 
well  ordered,  conventional,  every-day 
Injustice. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  Irony  Is  as  grim  as 
his  motive  and  development.  It  Is  far 
from  the  lambent  Irony  of  M.  Anatole 
France,  who  also  fluids  no  justice  In  this 
best  of  worlds.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  play 
is  direct  and  obvious.  The  dialogue  Is 
of  everyday  life;  but  that  ineffable  prig, 
the  elder  Barthwlck,  always  prating  of 
principle  and  principles,  wherea;^  his 
.principles  are  only  fear  of'  the  worjd's 
opinion;,  his  Irrltatlngly  conventlanal 
wife,  with  her  horror  of  "the  lower 
classes"  and  her  readiness  to  believe 
them  capable  of  any  crime,  and  the 
empty-headed  son,  all  reveal  themselves 
by  their  speech  rather  than  by  their 
actions.  The  satire  Is  bitter;  so  bitter 
that  though  often  amusing,  it  did  not 
Incite  last  evening  the  uneasy  gigglinp: 
that,  BO  often  hoard  In  tragic  situation.-;, 
mars  the  effect  and  provofees  the  won- 
der of  the  intelligent  foreigner  within 
our  gates. 

Could  tife  magistrate  h.ive  decided 
otherwise  on  the  evidence?  Siiojld  ht 
hyv.    paid   closer   attention    to  Jones's 
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story  and  ;ut  young  Barthwick  on'tJir 
grill?  As  the  magistrate  remarked,  J  ' 
was  violent   In   court;   he  roared 
took  up  time,  and  it  was  nearly  luii  ;ii- 
eon  hour.  •  ^ 

The  play  was  capitally  aeted.  Whol 
win  soon  forget  the  voice  and  face  of 
Miss  Irene  Rooke?   Her  Impersonation; 
of  Mrs.  Jones  was  one  of  the  most  pa- 1 
thetlj,  convincing  and  Hrtlstlc  i>erform- 
anoes  that  we  have  s(  en  of  late  years,  i 
Ttie  Jones  of  Mr.  Kosmer  was  equally 
r  Irable,  realistic  In  every  way,  not 
•ographic  In  Its  realism,  but  with 
lire  touch  that  saves  It  frotn  the  re- 
iproach  of  bald  literalism. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Foster  as  tli« 
ciir.tlnpr  prig,  with  his  futile  talk  about 
'viii  kl:.;:  (or  the  people,  raising  the  peo- 
inc,   iTinsrlng  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  wunts  of  the  people,  etc., 
etc.    The  scene  between  him  and  the 
^'oung  woman  who  came  'to  thi»  house 
andlng  her  puree  was  delicious,  and 
s  Laws  acted  the  night-bird  to  the 
As    Uylsses    said    of  Cresslda, 
.  ure's  language  In  her  eye,  her  cheek, 
lip.    Nay,    her  foot   speaks."  A 
'  of  the  game!  Yet  a  more  whole- 
lure  human  creature  than  Mrs. 
with  her  hypocritical,  prud- 
iali  aiis  and  graces — a  part  played  In 
fine  relief  by  Miss  Vorley. 

Nor  were  the  minor  parts  slighted  In 
the  di.«!trlbutlon.  Mr.  Landor  gave 
marked  cliaracter  to  Roper.  The  detec- 
tive was  not  a  dime  novel  sleuth.  Mrs. 
Seddon  was  seen  only  for  a  minute,  but' 
she,  too,  was  essential  in  the  picture, 
as  was  poor  Uvena. 

We  regret  to  say  that  this  play,  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  international  reputa- 
known  as  an  original  and  oouragfe- 
fhlnker  and  a  master  of  Inclsiye 
n!i    acted  by  a  company  of  nnu- 
!!ence,  drew  only  a  small  but 
> dative  audience.  And  yet  we 
.la.    liciii  members  of  drama  leagues 
and  from  iinortrnnl^i  il  upllftcrs  of  the 
ni;o  that  If  manaKers  would  produce 
plaj-3  worthy  of  sc-riou.s  attention,  the 
ii    Vily  Intelligent  public  that  Is  weary 
Hi   nuslcal  comedies  would  crowd  the 
thf-atre. 
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f  irniy  11  :  -  .  rr.v  nice*  7., 
Mr.  Ml  ;:iwen  (or  i 
standa  near  the 
♦    •    •    before  I  i 
PPT  of  Eggs  and  H.i.-on.     .\T,.i  om 
I  lis  this  passage;  "I  dined  at  ' 
on  the  Hide  of  the  flr.it  r 
mountains.    After   dining  ui-on 
my  cuelnmary  dish  bacon     and  -eggs 
which   by  the  wny  reminded   me  of  a 
pas.?ase  In  the  Spc  tator  which  you  may 
recoil. ct:  'or  what  say  you  my  dear  to 
a  nice  Ox  chop  <IresB'd  up  with  your 
favorite  sauce  of  my  own  making  which 

you  know  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  W  . 

was  BO  fond  .  r arenerally  whan  I 
winli  lor  n  (i',  oakfaft  or  .sup- 

por.  I  commci.  ayi-ng.   What  <.-an 

you  give  nie  to  eat  .sir?  My  answer  1.5, 
Why  sir  w  hat  should  you  like?  ilave  you 
any  fresh  rneal?  No  sir.  Any  fish?  No 
sir,  but  I  have  a  fine  piece  of  Bacon  with 
some  nice  fresh  esga.  Well,  dish  them 
up  as  soon  as  possible." 

Exactly  how  much  of  this  is  quoted 
from  the  Spectator  I  don't  know,  as 
the  writer  was  careless  and  omitted  to 
put  In  the  second  quotation  mark,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  correctly  quoted  any- 
way. But  at  all  events,  here  is  proof 
that  bacon  and  eggs  were  eaten  In  com- 
bination in  Vermont  a  century  ago. 
Boston ,  April  33.  A.  M. 

The  question  was:  When  wore,  they 
first  eaten  at  breakfast?  This  traveller 
had  them  for  supper  and  dinner. 


hen  we  were  boys  we  were  greatly 
1.  d  in  reading  Greek  and  Uatin  au- 
thors by  riding  the    poneys  provided 
thoughtfully  by  the    good    Henry    G.  , 
Bohn.  The  word  "Bohn"  became  syn- 
onymous with  pony,  as  in  the  song  of 
the  Biennial  Jubilee  at  Yale  (18S5):  "It 
was  plenty  of  skin  with  a  good  deal  of  ^ 
V  1,11."  The  reprints  of  Harper  &  Bros. 
;  e  also  Joyfully  used.  ' 
We  eu-e  reminded  of  this  by  the  an-[ 
nouncemer.l  that  the  great  Bohn  library) 
i."  to  be  republished  in  a  more  conven- 
1,.  handier,  cheaper  edition.   The  orle-| 
1  fdltions  were  considered  remarkably 
a  I)  when  they  were  first  published. 
'    th  the  announcement,  anecdotes  are 
I  about  the  old  publisher,  but  we  do 
•  a  find  among  them  two  tliat  are  in  W. 
(few  Hazlitt's  splenetic  book  "Four 
(;oiieration301'  a  Literary  Family,"  which 
was  called  In  soon  after  the  publication 
in  1897.    "1  was  told.  "  writes  Hazlltt. 
••that  at  a  wine  sale  Bohn  insisted  oni 
ning  all  the  samples,  and  became  lii- 
,.>able  of  lookiiiff  after  himself;    they  I 
I, ad  to  carry  him  down  and  put  him  Into 
a  cab    He  found  the  next  morning  that 
he  had  bousht  200  dozen.    He  was  very 
.  ,  <     •  1  -  .  ling  about  being  invited  to 
ijuses.    Ho  told  a  confrere 
U  was  a  very  singular  thing 

 's.  there  was  no  fish. 

the  other  wickedly,  'per- 
,i,i  It  all  upstairs.'  "  This 
,n  been  told  of  others,  and  the 
,1    -  usually  attributed  to  Douglas 
Hazlltt  tells  stories  to  show 
n  was  a  good  deal  of  a  liar  and 
ward  his  sisters.    "They  came 
Ill's,   in   Soho  square, 
me'  day.  to  beg  him  to 
,  1  ,  ,.  e  "   It  Is  said  that  the 

tion  01  Lounies  bearing  Bohn's  name 
overseer  was  really  the  work  of  one 
,,,!  II   when  any  one  came  to 

lint  of  mistakes  In  the 
-  to  exclaim:  'Oh,  it 
,t      1'  't  if  you  wejit 
1 1  some  par- 
1,  he  would 
.  I  l  .ii  iny.^eU.'  " 
W,  C.  Hazlltt  as 
i  beer  and  an  unwhole- 

:upi«.r.H.ill. 


I  Another  Episode. 

As  Ihe  World  W^ags: 
I    Scene;   Haryard  square  car.   Seats  all 
I  occupied.  Opposite,  lady  in  brown  talk- 
king  with  lady  In  gray.  Lady  In  brown, 
I  glancing  down  the    car,    sees  another 
I  friend  sitting  some  distance  away;  gets 
up,  walks  down  to  friend,  greets  her  en- 
thusiastically, tlien  says  to  a  block  of  [ 
four  passengers  Intervening  between  her  | 
friend  and  her  own  previous  seat:   "Oh,  j 
if  you  please,  would  you  mind  moving 
up,  so  I  can  sit  beside  my  friend  here?" 
The  block  of  four,  responsive  and  agree- 
i  able,  moves  up.   Lady  in  brown  seats 
herself  beside  her  friend,  converses  affa- 
bly for  half  a  mile,  then,  leaving  her, 
addresses  herself  to  the  block  of  four 
passengers:    "Oh,  if  you  please,  would 
you  mind  moving  back  again,  so  I  can 
.sit  where  I  sat  before?"  The  block  of 
four,  mildly  surprised  but  still  amena- 
ble, moves  as  one.   Lady  In  brown  ex- 
presses gracious  thanks  ,and  returns  to 
lady  in  gray. 
Can  you  beat  it?  COMMUTER. 
Boston,  April  C3. 


A  Good  Accent,  | 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Might  one.  without  becoming  too  per-! 
sonal.  inquire  how  you  pronounce  the 
word  "pianist"? 

I  have  said  "pi-anist,"  and  said  it 
with  conviction  any  time  this — well,  hall' 
century,  more  or  less.  And  now  mine 
'own  familiar  friend  In  whom  I  trusted 
'has  lifted  up  his  diclionary  against  me 
She  has  not  scrupled  to  enlist'  for  her 
support  my  father  and  mother  and  their 
dictionary.  (I  scorn  to  consult  my  own.) 

They  accent  the  second  syllable  of 
"pianist"  with  one  raucous  voice. 

1  hate  it,  even  if  it  is  used  by  our 
most  distinguished  critics  and  musicians 
—of  which  I  am  by  no  mean.n  convinced. 
1  Indeed,  the  word,  familiar  drudge  that 
I  it  Is.  is  more  seen  than  heard — like  the 
j  model  child. 

I    Personally,  I  have  always  classed  pi 
I  anist  (with  the  accent  on  the  second  «yl- 
!  lable)  with  exquisite  (accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable),  and  with  hospitable  (ac- 
cented on  the  expectoration), 
j     Perhaps    In    a    happy,    carefree  lift 
j  passed  among  eminent  artists  and  the 
'  deep  thinkers  of  the  Porphyry  Club  you 
I  have  escaped  these  two  atrocities.  They 
I  are  not  so  uncommon  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  One  half  of  the  world  little  knows 
how  the  other  manhandles  the  king's 
English. 

After  all,  what  does  this  unanimity 
of  the  Century  Dictionary  and  the 
Standard  prove?  Simply  thst  they 
agree;  nothing  more,  to  my  mind. 

Winchester.         MIRIAM  LOWELL. 

We  liad  always  pronounced  the  word 
"pianist"  with  the  accent  nn  the  second 
syllable,  and  regarded  the  other  pro- 
nunciation as  an  affectation,  imtll  look- 
ing into  the  New  Knglish  Dietlonary 
we  found  the  word  accented  on  the  flrst 
syllable  and  the  syllable  pronounced  as 
"pea."  The  force  of  habit  Is  great,  and 
we  still  throw  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable. 


iiii  1   Hach'a  little  symphony  ha^ 
'  i  n   played  here  since  Dr.  Muck 

•  1  M  It  out  for  the  first  time  five 
'  ar.H  ago  this  month.  The  three  move- 
lents  are  clo.iely  connected.  The  first 
lias  a  lively  pomp  that  we  arc  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  Handel.  It 
shows  the  composer's  independence  of 
the  contemporary  formulas  and  there  is 
a  free  use  of  the  wind  instruments. 
The  allegretto  has  Mozartian  grace,  but 
the  third  is  conventional  and  perfunct- 
ory. What  Vincent  d'lndy  has  said  of 
Emanuel  Bach's  piano  sonatas  might 
be  said  of  the  better  pages  of  this  sym- 
phony :  "If  his  "meloay  is  sometimes 
lacking  In  variety  and  distinction,  the 
unforeseen  In  rhythm  and  harmony  gives 
to  his  compositions  a  most  particular 
flavor." 

The  performance  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phony was  eloquent.    The  Introduction 
was  impressive,  significant  in  its  mood 
of  anticipation.    The  famous  cantilena 
of  the  second  movement  was  sung  with 
'  purity  of  expression.    The  nobility  was 
preserved,    whereas    some  conductors 
'  here  fall  into  sentlmentallsm  in  the  en- 
deavor to  be  expressive.  But  the  Calient 
feature   of   the    performance   was  the 
j  masterly  reading  of  the  Finale,  strongly 
|rhythmed,   sparkling    with   lite,  finely 
I  proportioned. 

Smetana's  vivacious,  chattering  over- 
ture, charged  with  high  spirits.  Was 
brilliantly  played. 

Miss.  Schnltzer  has  many  excellent 
qualities  as  a  pianist.  When  she  first 
visited  Boston  she  rioted  in  her  tachnl- 
oal  proficiency.  Her  teacher,  Raoul 
Pugno,  played  faster  than  any  one  we 
have  heard,  except  possibly  Eugen 
D'Albert  and  Mark  Hambourg  in  their 
salad  days,  when  they  lacked  judgment. 
Some  still '  remember  the  mad  race  be- 
tween Mr.  Willy  Hess,  the  violinist,  and 
Mr.  Pugno  In  Cesar  Franck's  violin 
sonata— of  all  pieces  in  the  wWld!  Their 
race  might  liave  been  called  "The  Chase 
After  Applause."  At  her  recital  here 
this  .  season  the  admirers  of  Miss 
Schnltzer  thought  that  she  had  mature<l 
in  her  art;  that  she  had  broadened  her 
style;  that  she  had  acquired  repose,  and 
could  be  meditative  and  emotional  when 
the  music  called  for  these  moods. 

Her  performance  yesterday  was  br^lll- 
ipnt  In  technical  display.  It  seemed  as 
though  Miss  Schnltzer  had  said  to  her- 
self: "Come  now,  I'll  see  If  I  cannot  out- 
strip Pugno."  Her  performance  was  ex- 
citing, but  the  excessive  spaed  did  harm 
to  Llstz's  concerto,  for  too  often  the 
structural  beauty  was  concealed.  The 
concerto  Itself  is  defiant  in  Its  brilliance ; 
there  Is  the  "panache"  of  the  romanti- 
cists ;  tliere  is  a  challenge  to  the  old  con- 
certo formula.  Over  half  a  century  old, 
the  music  is  still  intoxicating.  But  there 
Is  more  In  it  tlien  Miss  Schnltzer  re- 
vealed. There  are  passages  of  rare 
beauty,  fleeting  but  exquisite  measures 
of  melodic  ideas,  sustained  and  tender 
melody;  charming  arabesques. 

These  were  not  fully  brought  out. 
The  performance  was  one  long,  dazzling 
flash,  the  tour  de  force  of  a  virtuoso. 
The  poetical  chivalrlc  atmosphere 
was  missing  and  Romance,  frightened, 
fled  before  technic. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week,  the  last  ofuhe  season,  will  be  as 
follows:  ]?lrahms.  Symphony  No.  1  in 
C  minor;  Wagner,  overture  to  "Rienzi," 
the  prelude  to  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 
and  thr  jircluile  to  "Par.'=lfnl." 


Meanwliile,  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  and 
his  publishers  are  enjoying  the  free  ad- 
vertising. Let  the  discussion  go  on.  Let 
Mr.  J.  H.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Donald  Doug- 
las taunt  each  other  with  the  license  of 
'ink.  Without  these  fierce  disputes  art 
would  bo  stagnant. 


•"hose  Bacon  and  Eggs. 

1  13.'  1913,  that  "J.  M- 
,  i.s  asked  In  this  column 
when  bacon  became  a  common  brealtfast 
,i.^h  in  this  country.  The  question  was 
r\  R  lew  days  afterwards  to  in- 
nd  eggs." 
World  Wags: 
I  iir  days  ago  1  read  a  manuscript 

'   -  1      1  kept  by  a  man  who  travtiUed 
x  ewtoD,  MasF..  to  Baltimore,  Wash 
back  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
.-.rk     »lbanv.  Troy.  Bennington, 
He  lefc  Newton  in  No- 
■d  got  back  In  April 
.■,  1813,  he  sayr:  "At  8 
the  evening  1  reached  Mooslc  Falls 
d  rested  niy  weary  limbs  at  I,elgh's 
avern.   •   •    •    1  made  a  good  supper 
poii  fresh  eggs  and  bacon.'    On  April 
;   he  writes:   "At   Bennington  1  took 
',,,„',.,,„  .  .t..r  V  •i<'-1i  T  fr..!".i  a  current 


23D  SYMPHONY 


Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer  the 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  23d  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall. 
Dr.  Muck  conducted  and  Miss  Germaine 
Schnitzer  was  the  pianist.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 
Symi,  !  -ny  in  It  flnt  major.  No.  4 


!■;  Hat  major.  No.  2.  .L. 

I.lan.ifortc.  So.  1  

••Till'  Solil  Bride"  


HcftliOTen 
P.  K.  Bach 

 I.tet  I 

. .  Smetana 


Modern  Art  (7) 

And  for  this  reason,  although  we  are  j 
friendly  disposed  toward  all  cubists,  hex- 
agonist.^,   paralleiogramists  and  rhom- 
bohedrists  in  painting,  we  publish  the 
following  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  visiting  a  gallery  of  cubists  one 
does  not  find  oneself  "entertaining  an 
angel  unawares,"  but  is  finding  enter- 
taining an  angle  unawares,  and  may, 
awake  to  a  realisation  of  the  possi- 
bility that  a  clever,  original  and; 
inventive  band  of  jokers  is  ex- 
perimenting on  the  public  to  see| 
h(?w  much  it  will  swallow  as  a  fad— 
but  certainly  not  digest — and  laughing  in 
its  sleeve  at  the  Influx  of  "lambs"  enrich- 
ing Its  coffers.  One  who  gazes  mystified 
upon  the  "Nude  descending  a  staircase," 
remarks  with  conviction  before  reading 
the  title  "Ah,  yes;  that  is  unmistak- 
able; a  foot  of  mixed  kindling,"  or  "Roof 
of  a  house  wrecked  by  a  cyclone."  With 
equal  conviction  one  sees  in  Picabla's 
"Dance  at  the  Spring"  a  wrecked  aero- 
plane. Lembruck's  "Woman  Kneeling" 
and  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the 
back  halt  of  her  head,  is  built  on  lines 
tending  to  arouse  the  bitterest  envy  In  a 
giraffe.  What  can  one  say  of  the  capti- 
vating beauty  of  Brancusl's  Miss  Poga- 
ney,  wrapped  apparently  in  contempla- 
tion and  nothing  else.  One  sees  the  pro- 
totype in  a  medical  rather  than  an  art 
museum.  Words  fall  to  express  the  rav- 
ishing beauty  of  Picasso's  "Woman  and 
Pot  of  Mustard,"  with  laer  faultless,  clas- 
sic features  decorated  with,  mustard  from 
the  pot.  The  merest  tyro  in  art  can  tell 
which  is  the  womaji  and  which  the  pot  of 
mustard,  so  that  the  artist  has  not  la- 
bored in  vain.  Endless  pages  might  be 
written  and  conjectures  Innumerable  ven- 
tured as  to  the  scenes  and  persons  so 
Imaglnatlvelv  nictured,  and  over  the  door 


of   the   gallery   might   be   *mi.l  i 
You  pays  your  money,  iin'i  •.  >■ 
ytmr  choice," 

BENVENL'TO  SNOLn.  ,ltA 
Boston.  April  23. 


"Cumberland  Billy." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

With  the  passing  i.i  ■  i  inuoi  i  i.^id 
Billy"  of  Gloucester  let  us  recall  thQ 
song  of  the  sixties: 

The  eighth  day  of  March  told  «  terrible  itaqr, . 
'ihieo  many  a  brare  tar  to  this  world  bad* 

adieu. 

Exit  our  flog  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  glor^K 
By   the   heroic   deeds   of   the  Gnmberltliid  1 
crew. 

Boston,  April  34.  J.  D.  K. 


The  True  Version? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  "Dorchester"  reading  of  that  i 
old  saw  of-  Esau,  which  I  learned  ■ 
BO  years  ago,  is  not  Just  as  I  knew  t 
viz.: 

I  saw  Esau  kinMng  Kate. 

Ill  fact  we  all  Uiree  saw; 
1  s.iw  Esau,  he  saw  Kate. 

Aod  she  aaw  I  saw  Esau. 

I  am  merely  submitting  It  to  you; 
It  is  not  more  rythmical;  and,  aa  there 
Ib  a  crowd  when  kissing  Is  going  on, 
my  version  Is  that  Esau  did  not  see 
"me,"  but  saw  Kate  and  enjoyed  her  to 
the  full;  which  he  would  not  have  done 
if  "me"  was  peeking!  And  Esau 
knew  it.  WIG  WAG. 

Lynn,  April  24. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

We  quote  the  following  prescription 
from  "Classified  (Quotations'-  or  "The 
Banquet  Book" : 

HOT  SCOTCH. 
Use  one  jlxger  of  either  brandy,  rum  or  | 

rye    whiskey:    add    the   Juice  of   a    i  ' 
sugar  to  suit  the  taste,  and  flll  wl:i 
water. 

Then  why  "hot  scotch"? 


Speaking  of  Scotch. 

.,As  the  World  Wags: 

What  did  Mr.  Halliday  Wltherspoon 
mean  by  asking  "Who  but  a  Scot,  for 
Instance,  would  find  any  pleasure  in  a 
game  of  bowling  on  the  green?"  Per- 
sonally I  did  not  know  that  Scots  were 
particularly  addicted  to  the  game,  but 
then,  though  I  have  been  to  Scotland 
two  or  three  times,  I  have  not  travelled 
extensively  in  Scotland.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  England  well,  and  I 
should  hate  to  say  how  many  times  i 
have  stopped  and  watched  a  game  oi 
bowls  or  how  many  bowling-greens  I 
have  seen.  I  have  always  supposed, 
though  very  likely  wrongly,  that  tlie 
game  was  essentially  an  English  one. 
Boston.  A.  M. 


On  a  Sunday. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  there  seems  to  be  an  interest  In 
dates  failing  on  Sunday,  I  submit  the 
following  extract  from  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  Book  3.  Chap.  22. 

"Upon  a  writ  of  error  from  an  inferior 
court,  that  of  Lynn,  the  error  assigned 
was  that  the  Judgment  was  given  on  a 
gunday,  it  appearing  to  be  on  26  Pebru- 
»ry,  26  Eliz,  and  upon  inspection  of  the 
almanacs  of  that  year  it  was  found  that 
the  26  of  February  in  that  year  acttially 
fell  upon  a  Sunday.  This  was  held  to 
be  a  suflticlent  trial,  and  that  a  trial  by 
jury  was  not  necessary,  although  it 
was  an  error  in  fact;  and  so  the  Judg- 
ment was  reversed.  (Cro.  EUz.  227)." 

Now,  the  mare's  nest  is:  the  26  Febru- 
I  ary,  26  Elizabeth,  was-  not  Sunday,  but 
'  Wednesday.   Was  this  a  miscarriage  of 
justice?  or  have  I  simply  fallen  upon  a 
typographical  error? 

WILLIAM  BELLAMY. 
Boston,  April  21. 

We  invite  letters  from  learned  counael. 

Bacl<ward,  Turn  Bacl<ward. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  next  you  turn  your  steps  tow- 
ard the  erstwhile  region  of  stately  man- 
pions  Impinging  on  Cliauncy  and  Sum- 
mer streets,  I  hope  you'll  not  fall  to 
favor  us  with  some  tender  retnlnlsoenoes 
of  "Buclcley's  Serenaders,"  seated  in 
their  permanent  temple  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  those  respectable  thoroughfares. 

Do  you  remember  how  their  scale  of 
pricds  included  "Children  In  arms  Ave 
dollars,  payable  in  gold"? 

Those  were  the  happy  days,  with  Mor- 
ris Brothers'  and  Buckley's  permanent 
minstrels  brightening  up  the  old  town  at 
the  same  time! 

Boston.  I>.  F.  J. 

We  shall  comment  soon  on  an  old 
program  of  Morris  Brothers,  Pell  and 
^  Trowbridge    kindly    sent    tj     us  by 

ALLAIDAaORS' 
BENEFIT  SHO« 

A  very  large  audience,  of  which  many 
stood,  filled  the  Boston  Theatre  yesterd*5 
afte.noon,jn  every  part,  at  the  bentflt 
performance  for  the  Actors'  Fund  ^ol 
America.  j  .*  «» 

riie  program  was  varied  anO  oij^- 
ceptlonal  excellence,  while  the  enterUJB- 
ment  ranged  from  grand  opera  to  vauoe- 

^ '  .Miss  Mary  Young  and  John  Craig  |Htl 
T\'al'er  Walker  began  the  afternoon  tff  e 


>n. 


I    :     '  .'11,  .•    of   an  *et  fron 

I.      ■■:  I  , ■    -  '■    the    com.'  1  ■ 

"         I  .  tills  yfnr.  . 

■  !i  '  1 !  ■  lour  rcxt 

u  ■  :!         '  M,,'.,  .  ■ 

nOlir.H.     ■  .!  1 

lan    of     .Miss     ll'i.  .^     (.I,;;.     1.-  V. 

In  tlie  second  act  of  "The  Silvei 
l&t."  when  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  husbanc 
^rAynrrested  for  the  theft  of  the  cigarette 

■feature  of  the  afternoon  .was  the  flrat 
lormaiii-'"  on  iiny  wtaco  of  "The  Ne'er- 
tO^eturn-It  a  pl:n  In  one  act,  by 

Mb>-  Otis  Sli inner.  Tho  scene  is  laid  at 
the  Carter's  farm  on  the  Kansas  plains. 
A  larRe  reward  Is  offered  for  three  con- 
vict'^ "i  have  broken  jail.  The  third,  a 
.'    ;  Is  thought  to  have  murdered 

t  son,  who  has  been  dead  Some 

>Mr^.  II.  .  father  joins  the  sheriff's  Bosse 
laBl  hunt,  while  his  mother  grieves  at 
iflK.  N'o'  sooner  Is  Carter  gone  than 
n  onnvlct  stagger,")  toward  the  house  and 
■.  fainting  at  Mrs.  (barter's  feet.  She 
.vues  hira,  and  he  tolls  his  story.  He 
hu  murdered  a  man,  Wesley  Carter, 
liA  won  his  wife's  love  and  afterward 
bdpred  him.  Mrs.  Carter  In  pity  for  the 
niui's  sufferings  lets  him  escape,  though 
sf^  knows  he  is  her  son's  murderer,  and 
tsirs  down  the  notice  for  the  reward. 
Th*  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the 
piece  Is  poignantly  emotional.  Mr.  Skln- 
neiP  played  the  convict  admirably,  and 
Mlt.  Skinner,  formerly  known  as  Maud 
DQrbin.  who  returned  to  the  stage  for 
th(  occasion,  was  quietly  effective. 
M^rs.  Jarrett  and  Meech,  as  the  sheriff 
and  Carter,  were  also  in  the  picture. 

Maclyn  Arbuckle  delighted  the  au- 
ol»nce  with  stories,  while  It  was  his  lot 
to- act  as  auctioneer  of  an  autographed 
Pbptograph  of  President  Wilson,  which 
til*  latter  had  sent  for  the  occasion. 
tJs  picture  finally  became  tlie  property 
O^Cliarles  J.  Rich  for  the  sum  of  $60. 
nlel  Frohman  made  a  brief  address 
'president  of  the  Actors'  Fund,  and 
oduced  Francis  Wilson  as  a  pleas- 
surprise,  who  gave  an  animated 
Id  talk. 

lie  chief  musical  feature  was  the  ap- 
rance  of  Miss  Qeraldlne  Farrar,  who 
■ling  several  songs  In  a  charming  man- 
ner. She  played  her  own  accompani- 
njents.  There  were  also  selections  from 
"The  Firefly"  by  the  Emma  Trentlnl 
company.  In  which  Miss  Nina  Morgana 
was  particularly  effective.  The  Ha- 
waiian singers  and  Vlancera  from  "The 
Bird  of  Paradise"  also  gave  an  attrac- 
tive number,  while  members  of  the 
Ahorn  Opera  Company  sang  the  sex- 
r-^Hi  from  "Lucia"  and  an  act  from 
Chocolate  Soldier"  was  contrib- 
by  the  company  now  appearing 


gtrauss's  operetta 

^he  Tabloid  Hamlet,"  in  which 
ses  Gordon  and  Jolivet  Maddern  and 
Mrs.  Abeles.  Eric,  Jarrett,  Meech, 
Mnn,  Gaul.  Vaughn,  Lorenz,  Martin, 
ran,  Harold  Skinner  and  Wheeler 
sared,  provoked  much  merriment, 
kmong  the  vaudeville  artists  who  ap- 
red  were  Sam  and  Kitty  Morton, 
incent  Van   Dyck.    Phil    Staats  and 

rry  Thompson. 
■^There  was  hearty  applause  for  every 
le.    The  receipts  amounted   to  over 


AN  ^raordinary  book— "An  Alle- 
gory of  King  Lear."  by  Charles 
Crelghton,  M.  D.-has  recently 
'  been  published  In  London.  Mr. 
Charles  Whlbley  has  reviewed  It.  He 
berlDi  with  a  whack  at  the  Baconians, 
although  he  admits  that  argument  is,  of 
course,  wasted  upon  them.  "If  the  great 
Sif'Francls  himself  rose  from  the  dead 
ana  assured  his  champions  that  he  was 
not  the  sole  author  of  all  European  lit- 
erature, from  Chaucer's  'Canterbury 
Tales'  to  Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly/ he  would  not  be  believed.  And  he 
Is  a  churl  indeed,  who  would  attempt  to 
demolish  the  followers  of  the  Ingenious 
Delia.  Let  them  remain  for  ever  an  im- 
posing monument  of  human  folly!" 

"Sane  lear"  generally  been 

'  supposed    that  "King 

Lear"  is  a  tragedy  of 
Allegory!  Sllal  ingratitude.  Dr. 
Creighton  know.s  better.  He  asks:  "Why: 
should  Shakespeare  be  so  much  In  earn- 
est about  that?  It  cannot  have  been  his  | 
}iwn  daughters."  This  Is  delightful.  Let , 
j  s  examine  the  gentleman's  bumps.  The 
♦  adequate  motive"  for  "King  Lear"  is 
In  the  Reformation.  King  Lear  is  on  the 
one  hand  Henry  Vlli.,  and  on  the  other 
"the  conscience  of  the  nation,  and  its 
ancient  superstitions."    Goneril,  it  ap- 
pears, is  the  "Papacy,"  Regan  Is  the 
"Anglican  hierarchy  under  the  royal  su- 
premacy," and  Cordelia  Is  "the  truth  and 
plainness  of  humanism,"  who  is  courted 
•by  Burgundy  that  is,  by  Erasmus  thin- 
ly disguised,  'and  by  the  warmer-heart- 
(ed  France,  who  stands  for  Montaigne. 
Mr  Whlbley  remarks:    "When  the  Pa- 
pacy and  the  Anglican  hierarchy  con- 
tinue to  turn  the  conscience  of  the  na- 
Itlon  out  of  house  and  home  and  to  ex- 
pose it  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  storm  it 
itc  not  strange  (is  it?)  that  there  is  not  a 
"try  eye  in  the  theatre."  . 
'Dr   Crelghton  goes  further.    Here  is 
'■'he  key  The  Earl  of  Kent,  as  the  earl 
Sir  Thomas  More,  but  disguised  is  the 
6t  Surrey  The  Food  is  John  Skelton, 
Goneril's  steward  is  Cardinal Wolsey. 
.jar's  knights  "stopped  at  Canterbury' 
Lt«  the  Articles  of  Religion.  "As  Shake- 
eare  had  very  serious  matters  in  hand 
^  tragedy  of  'Lear,'  it  Is  pleasant  to 
nk  that  he  allowed  himself  a  little 
let  fun  with  trte  knlgljts,"  When  Lear 
out  into  the  howling  storm.  Dr. 


■  .1  uecs  the  specIacTo  of  an  "an- 
superstition"  supported  by  John 
lion  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Whlbley  remarks  at  the  end  of  his 
w  that  "the  critic  who  prefers  a 
.  oversy  of  ancient  history  before  a 
,  L  1   and  human  tragedy  deserves  to 
read  nothing  but  title  detds  and  conun- 
drums for  the  rest  of  his  life." 


Some 
Published 
Plays 


sliop.    Is  eh'j  in  To-, 
bound   for  Australia?      -  ,      i-  i"' ■' 
charge  too  violently.  The  cha,raoters  are 
drawn  with  consldi^rabie  BklU. 
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The  IJerald  has  received 
from  John  W.  Luce  & 
Co.,  Boston,  these  plays 
S  published  in  an  attractive 
form:  "HIndle  Wakes,"  by  Stanley 
Houghton;  "Mary  Broome."  by  Allan 
Monkhouse;  "Chains."  by  Elizabeth 
Baker;  "Patriots,"  by  Lennox  Robinson; 
"The  Drone,"  by  Rutherford  Mayne; 
"Esther  Waters,"  by  Georgo  Moore;  and 
a  second  volume  of  .'Vuguet  Strlndberg's 
plays,  "Comrades,"  "Parlal!,"  "Facing 
Death"  and  "Easter." 

Years  ago  when  novels  were  compara- 
tively few,  tliere  was  a  play-readins 
jiubllc  In  England  and  comedies  and 
tragedies  were  published  in  huge  collec- 
tlon.s  and  also  in  separate  volumes.  The 
playbook  wa.s  to  be  found  in  the  old- 
fashioned  drawing  room  as  in  the  lady's 
chamber.  The  habit  of  reading  plays 
became  less  and  les.s  general  as  novels 
became  more  plentiful  and  cheaper.  For 
many  years  in  this  country,  with  the 
exception  of  classic  tragedies  and  come- 
dies without  which  no  gentleman's  li- 
brary was  considered   complete,  plays 

were  published  almost  solely  by  those 
wiio  made  a  specialty  of  theatrical  pub- 
lications, and  the  public  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  actors,  professional  and 
amateur,  and  Ingenious  young  play- 
wrights who  wished  to  obtain  Ideas  and 
often  dialogue.  The  majority  of  the 
popular  plays  in  the  theatres  were  not 
printed. 

And  now  when  It  seems  as  though  a 
novel  were  published  every  halt-hour, 
the  number  of  plays  published  Increases 
monthly,  and  we  are  credibly  Informed 
that  the  sale  has  seriously  cut  Into  the 
sale  of  novels;  that  many  who  formerly 
found  pleasure  only  in  romances  now 
prefer  the  dialogue  and  action  of  the 
drama.  The  fact  remains  that  a  play 
which  may  appeal  to  a  reader,  often 
leaves  an  audience  cold;  and  the  play 
that  on  the  stage  may  move  and  thrill, 
Is  sorry  ytuff  when  it  is  read. 

"Patriots"  was  performed  here  by  the 
frlsh  Players.  It  is  a  tragl-comedy,  and 
[he  subject  might  have  led  Mr.  George 
Rioore  to  add  some  pages  to  his  "Un- 
tilled  Field."  The  return  of  Nugent, 
who  had  given  up  everything,  sacrificed 
himself  and  family,  for  Ireland,  for 
the  great  cause,  and  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment at  the  unsympathetic  atti- 
tude of  those  about  him,  arc  tragic  and 
yet  there  is  comedy  in  the  disillusion- 
ment. O'Mahoney  drilled  secretly  20 
years  ago  for  Ireland,  now  he  makes 
bread  for  Ireland,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  that  progress.  The  caretaker  of 
the  hall  had  no  objection  to  Nugent 
going  about  having  meetings  "and 
arousing  the  people,  as  he  calls  it"— 
It's  a  free  country — "only  mind  me.  Mr. 
Willie,  to  have  been  in  prison  isn't  as 
respectable  as  It  used  to  be."  Willie 
stops  two  young  men  on  their  way  to 
the  Moving  Pictures. 

Willie — Wait  a  minute.  Do  you  know 
a  most  interesting  meeting  will  be  held 
here  tonight,  when  a  speech  will  be 
made  by  James  Nugent,  the  famous  rev- 
olutionary? 

Second  Man — The  what? 

Willie— The  rebel.  The  man  who  was 
shut  up  for  18  years  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment for  attempting  to  free  the 
country. 

First  Man — What  did  lou  say  his 
name  was? 

Willie— Nugent,  James  Nugent. 

First  Man — Never  heard  of.  him. 

The  two  go  to  the  Moving  Pictures. 
And  where  are  some  of  Nugent's  old 
Dublin  friends  in  the  cause?  Mr. 
O'Mahoney  tells  him:  "You'll  find 
Brennan— who  spend.s  all  his  time  in 
public  houses— gassing  about  hl.s  patriot- 
ism with  every  glass  he  takes:  you'll 
find  Regan  sponging  on  his  relations 
and  never  doing  a  stroke  of  work— those 
are  all  the  old  friends  you'll  And  there." 
And  Nugent,  the  last  of  the  patriots, 
forgiven  by  his  wife  and  crippled  daugh- 
ter, is  ready  to  be  clerk  in  a  co-opera- 
tive store. 

"The  Drons"  has  been  played  In  this 
country,  but  not  in  Boston.  It  is  good 
reading,  this  story  of  a  self-deceiving, 
lazy  inventor.. 

"Chains"  is  also  good  reading.  It 
shows  how  hard  It  Is  to  get  out  of  a 
routine.  Charles,  tired  of  being  a  Lon- 
don clerk,  with  little  chance  of  promo- 
tion, and  subject  to  reductions  In  sal- 
ary, thinks  bravely  of  going  to  Austra- 
lia with  a  friend.  But  there  Is  his  \vif«, 
a  cheerful,  contented  soul,  willing  to  d.) 
s-'rvants'  work,  taking  in  boaider-s,  al- 
ways ready  to  sin)? 

Count  your  blessings,  count  them  one  by 
one. 

Count  your  blessings,  see  what  God  has 
done. 

His  wife's  family  would  look  upon  him 
as  a  scoundrel,  if  he  should  leave  her 
to  preplirc  a  better  home  In  Australia. 
As  he  has  finally  plucked  up  courage 
and  determined  to  go.  his  wife  tells  him 
that  she  is  with  child.  He  tears  up  the 
I  map  of  Australia,  picks  up  his  silk  h.at 
and  gloves  and  starts  for  the  office. 

Lily  sings  her  favorite  liymn  and  does 
not  know  that  her  Charles  that  night 
might  have  bean  on  his  way  to  the 
steamer.  Then  there's  Maggie,  who  pre- 
ferred her  dull  independence  a  shop 
girl  to  a  marriage  merely  to  leave  the 


Two  Un-  "Kindle  Wakes"  and 

..      ,   "Mary  Broome"  have 

conventional       ^^^^^  .^me 

Women  motive.  The  plots  have 
been  described  In  The  Herald.  In  "Hln- 
dlo  Wakes"  the  mill  girl  who  went  away 
for  a  week-end  lark  with  tho  foolish  son 
of  the  mill  owner  refuses  "to  be  made 
respectable."  She  knew  what  she  was 
doing.  She  Is  not  in  love  with  the  young 
man  and  despises  him  because  he  I'S 
willing  to  abandon  his  betrothed  at  his 
father's  command.  "I  don't  see  how 
man-ylng  a  blackguard  \s  going  to  turn 
me  Into  an  honest  woman."  Nor  is 
Fanny  bothered  about  the  sexual  prob- 
lem. She  will  not  take  money  from  her 
companion  of  a  few  days.  "I'm  a  Lan- 
cashire lass,  and  so  long  as  there's 
v.  eavlng  sheds  In  Lancashire  I  shall  earn 
enough  brass  to  keep  me  going.  1 
wouldn't  live  at  home  again  after  this, 
not  anyhow.  I'm  going  to  be  on  my 
own  in  future.  (To  Christopher)  You've 
no  call  to  be  afraid.  I'm  not  going  to 
disgrace  you.  But  so  long  as  I've  to  live 
my  own  life  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't 
choose  what  It's  to  be." 

Mary  Broome   Is  a  housemaid  In  a 
highly  respectable  family.    One  of  the 
sons,  Leonard,  has  an  affair  with  her. 
Tho  intrigue  Is  discovered  accidentally.  \ 
The  father   Insists  on   their  marriage. 
Mary  Is  not  overpleased  at  the  thought, 
for  she  Is  a  sweet  and  sensible  young  ■ 
woman  who  knows  that  the  union  Is 
not  a  desirable  one.    Leonard's  father, 
a  petty,  fussing,  absurd  tyrant.  Insists. 
She  wishes  a  father  for  the  child  who 
Is  coming,  and  Leonard's  mother  sym- 
pathizes with  her.   The  marriage  is  an 
unhappy  one,  but  not  through  Mary's 
fault.    She  Is  infinitely  superior  to  her 
flippantly  Ironical  and  selfish  poseur  of 
a  husband.  He  goes  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion when  the  child  is  111,  and  does  not 
return  until  after  the  funeral.  "There 
are  some  things  I  hate.   All  that  under- 
taking business.  Black  clothes  and  dark 
!■,  rooms  and  nodding  plumes.  Remember 
that.    They're  horrible  to  me."  Mary 
can  endure  him  no  longer.    She  calmly 
announces  her  intention  to  go  to  Canada 
with  George  Truefit,  a  milkman,  who 
has  long  loved  her,    Leonard's  mother, 
not  the  least  extraordinary  person  In 
this  erratic  group,  tells  her  she  is  not 
wrong.   The  play  is  an  uncommon  one, 
though  It  Is  not  easy  to  accept  Leonard 
as  a  probable  character.   Harold  Sklm- 
pole  In  comparison  Is  a  staid,  regular, 
family  man,   Th«;  scene  In  which  Leon- 
ard hints  that  his  own  mother  may 
have  had  a  "past"  is  not  the  most  ex- 
travagant, but  all  the  characters  live, 
even  before  they  are  put  on  the  stage, 
and  there  is  brilliantly  conceived  dia- 
logue   It  Is  not  easy  to  think  of  any 
actor  now  on  our  stage,  who  would  do 
Leonard  justice,  Mr,  Nat  Goodwin  would 
have  been  an  ideal  Leonard  some  years 
ago. 

Concerning  the  other  plays  we  may 
speak  at  another  time. 

"Salmagundi"     To  the  Editor  of  The 
Herald : 

and  will  these  so-called 

the  Waltz  suggestive  dances 
eventually  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with    the    waltz?     This    quastlon    is  | 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  waltz  was  j 
ioiice  attacked  In  the  same  half  serious 
wav  that  the  Grizzly,  Turkey  Trot,  Gaby  | 


Glide  and  Bunny  Hug  have  been,  only 
not  so  much  so.  Salmagundi  was  the 
cause  of  it  all. 

Salmagundi  was  a  paper  after  the 
Spectator  and  Tatler  variety,  although 
in  a  more  satirical  vein.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  New  York  in  1807  and,  like 
both  papers  previously  mentioned,  was 
short  lived.  Its  promulgators  were 
Washington  Irvln.g,  his  brother  William 
and  his  friend  and  contemporary,  James 
K.  Paulding.  These  satirists,  then  in . 
early  manhood,  started  the  venture  as  a 
port  of  Joke,  but  soon  proved  that  they 
were  the  wit  of  New  Y'ork.  At  least,  they 
had  not  many  rivals,  for  New  York  was 
small  and  still  In  a  state  of  devastation 
caused  by  the  revolution. 

The  waltz  was  demoralizing.  Salma^ 
(;undi  said  so  and  viewed  with  alarm  Its 
Introduction  into  the  social  life  of  the 
town : 

■Our  fair  surrender  lo  their  very  arms. 
And  in  the  Insidious  waltz  will  swim  and 
twine. 

And  whirl  and  languish  tenderly,  aivlne! 
o,  how  I  hate  that  loving,  hugging  dance. 
That    Imp    of    aermany    brought    up  In 
Prance." 
And  further  on: 

Let,  Trance  Its  wbim  Its  sparkilDff  wU  sor- 
ply. 

The  easy  grace  that  captlTotes  the  eje; 
But  curse  their  waltz — their  loose,  lisclTtoua  i 
,  arts  I 
Tliat   smooth    our   tnanuera    to    corrupt  ourl 
hearts!"  I 
Salmagundi     IlkeRise     deplored  the 
alarming  evidences  of  a  decline  In  mor- 
.ils  and  manners  found  In  the  novel  an/ 
play  of  that  (lay.   The  novels  were  lewy 
the  stage  folk  catered  to  the  gallery. 
It  asked: 

"Where  now  those  books,  from  which  lo  days 
of  yore  i 
Our  mothers  ealnpd  their  literary  store?"  \ 
i     and  answered  that  they  had  given  place 
"To  DoreU  of  a  nmv  aud  rakish  race." 

and 

"To  the  Usclvlous  rbapsortles  nf  Moot«." 
The  flimsy  farce  and  comedy  was 
■Gamlslied    with   Tulffar    cant    and  piorerbs 
halil. 


I' 


■dly 


..".■k<!ii  i,y  til..  Ii-.'. 
:.uld  to  have  i '-^-aslonKU  tho  <;l' 
of  tho  Inaugural  ball.    It  sure 
hiivri  been  willing  to  overlook  the 
woltz.    And  those  "broiler"  shows— yes. 
Salmagundi  did  well  to  die  young. 

HAROLD  E.  BESSOM. 
r.ynn,  April  18.  i 
Salmagundi,  as  our  correspondpnt 
writes,  was  published  in  ISffT.  The  waltz 
•lid  not  make  its  wav  to  England  until 
about  1812.  In  1816  It  was  danced  at 
.'ilmack's,  and  the  wives  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors, the  Counte-is  de  Lleven,  the 
Princess  Esterhazy,  Baron  de  Neumann 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  the  famous 
woltzers  and  the. Czar  Alexander  danced 
the  waltz  at  Almack's  In  his  tight  fitting 
uniform.  Mlsa  Mltford,  shockedf  wrote 
against  the  waltz  In  1814  ai.d  Byron's 
favage  attack,  written  In  the  fall  of  1812, 
was  publl.shrd  anonymously  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  poem  was  not  well 
reeelved  and  Byron  asked  a  friend  to 
contradict  the  rumor  that  he,  Byron, 
was  the  author.  The  waltz  went'  from 
Germany  to  Pari-S  In  1795,  but  some,  as 
Castll-Blaze,  Insisted  that  It  had  been 
lor  four  centuries  a  French  dance.— Ed. 


Few 


Mme.  Llpkowksa  and 
George  Baklanoft.  having 
sung  In  Thomas's  "Ham- 
Notes  let"  at  Monte  Carlo  with 
great  success,  will  sing  In  the  same  op- 
era at  the  Paris  Opera  House  thl.s 
spring  season.  Miss  Mary  Garden  will 
be  heard  and  seen  there  as  Monna 
Vanna  and  Salome.  There  is  talk  ot 
the  production  ot  "Parsifal"  next  Jan- 
uary. 

Our  own  national  anthem  was  revised 

some  60  years  ago.   In  1854,  on  Queen  | 
Victoria's  birthday,  every  British  band 
In  the  Crimea    simultaneously  played 
"God  Save  the  Queen"  before  the  allied 
troops  at  Varna.      And  such  horrible 
cacophony  resulted   that  the   Duke  of 
Cambridge  took  over  Kneller  Hall  and 
established  there  the  Military  School  of 
Music,   at  the  same   time  issuing  In- 
structions as  to  the  performance  of  the  ^ 
national  anthem  which  later  on  led  to ' 
the  promulgation  of  the  official  ver- 
sion, which  Is  always  played  in  B  flat 
at  a  speed  which  occupies  Just  30  sec- 
onds for  one  verse.— Pall  M^i"  Gazett'- 

Apropos   of   a   new   one-act   play  in 
London,    a    correspondent    wrote:  "It 
may  Interest  you  to  know    that  the. 
story  of  the  one-act  play,  'The  Morning ; 
Post'— the  Incident  of  the  lady  who  has : 
'enjoyed  her  evening'  at  a  theatre  which  ; 
had  been   burnt  down— once  actually 
happened.   It  was  in  Vienna,  when  th' 
opera   house   tliere  was  burnt  to  th'' 
ground,      A    husband,   hearing  ot  the 
rumor  that  the  theatre  was  on  fire,  and 
who  had  been  told  by  his  wife  thfit  ."'.le  j 
was  going  to  the  performance,  ru.'-he.l  i 
off  In  a  frenzy  to  the  theatre.  When.  | 
not  having  found  her,  and  knowing  of  , 
the  great  loss  of  life,  he  returned  horn.  ' 
ill  despair,   and  found  her  there;  an-' 
she.   Ignorant  of   what  had  happened 
greeted  him  with  the  remark.  'How 
have  enjoyed  the  performance!'  " 

Miss  Grace  Hazard   at    the  P 
London,  gave  Mr.  Titterton  an  • 
moment.      "Here    is    a    qulck-c;  . 
turn,  with  song.   The  quick-change  con- 
sists  In   removing   the    top    layer  of 
clothes.    This  went  on  until   She  ap- 
peared  in   the  light  blue    tights  an<i 
loose  jacket  by  which  you  may  know  ■■: 
sailor  when  you  see  him.   Here  I  trem- 
bled, but  luckily  it  was  her  last  nuni 
her.   Then  they  asked  for  an  encore.  ! 
took  my  hat  to  go.  but  stayed  on  oL- 
servlng  that  she  was  starting  to  r. 
verse  the  process.   Miss  Hazard  woul.' 
be  an  agreeable  turn  if  she  would  sto; 
drawling." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
The  Van  ^  grievous  disap- 

,        pointment  to  me  the  oth^;: 

Amburg  you  stop  shoi 

Song  when  you  werequotin?: 
haunting  lines  about  the  clrcu.=: 
ager.   They  brought  vividly  to  mln 
episode  of  my  boyhood  days,  when 
deeply  smitten  by  a  Van  Amburg  v  i 
maiden,  a  vault-high-rle,a  golden- 
goddess,  who  rode  her  fiery  steed 
back— I  carried  my  cracked  and 
l;ig  heart  on  a  hot  and  dusty  pllgr 
j  to  South  Natick,  behind  a  band  ■■■ 
with  a  calliope  attachment,  botii  m 
shoes  full  of  feet.    Tho  goddess  tumi- 
out  to  be  a  sawdust  doll,  a  thing  of  pain 
and  patches,  whose  beautiful  hair  wa^ 
not  her  own.  So  that  now,  for  many  a  year, 

— the  charm  Is  lost 

Of  circus  holidays! 
I  never  take  up  my  tobacco-sta'ne.; 
copy  of  "Pendennis"  without  a  r' 
sensation,  and  I  often  find  a  susp. 
ly  damp  spot  on  the  page  where  \v 
told  of  Pen's  farewell  to  the  Fotiierln 
gay.   My  encyclopedia  .says  that  Arth'.; 
Pendennis  Is  "a  self-conceited,  ^'H 
young  young  fellow,  of  warm  f< 
and  a  large  capacity  for  love."  C 
across  this  Illuminating  passage    \:  ..^ . 
hunting  for  something  else,  1  was  re- 
minded of  the  near-sighted  student  wh.^ 
ccmplalned  that  it  wa«  always  his  luck 
to  take  down  from  t'l.,;  bool<'as«  tho 
"CJab   to   Olb"  volume,   instoaii   of  t!,. 
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)  to  Gob."   Capt.  CostSean,  dear  old 
,„e;_but  It  Is  Van  Amburg  I  started  to 
write  about.   You  quoted: 
*  \'  Van  Amburo  Is  thr  man; 

H»  toes  t.i  all  the  fliows; 
He  sticks  Ills  lioad  in  tlie  llun'g  mouth 
And  tells  .von  nil  tin  knows. 
Like  the  "pinl:    '   '    '  n"  J'ngle,  these 
lines  kept  rti  ■■mselTOs.  until 

memory  gradual  , 

sticks  hl»  heart  In  tlje  llon'e  jnouth 
keeps  It  tlicrc  awhtle; 
And  wlH-n  bo  tttlfM  It  out  aealn 
Be  greets  yov  wltli  a  anille. 

I  .  ..  rOTirnl. 

^  to  play; 
akey'scage 

.  ,    .1  U.V. 

Oil '  ricaii  I'olar  bear, 

II  ,  .•:>tr({'s  daughter. 

,  tut  three  tubs  of  Ice, 
,1  wattr; 

I'  up  10  ber  knees, 

liarin, 

'^t  i^Luiilc  nil  you  please, 
ii'l  care  a  darn. 
.  i  .r  the  manner  of  the  sum- 
!  p  1  girl,  whose  followers,  like  the  moon, 
■  re  frequently  on  their  last  quarter. 

CHORUS: 
The  elephant,  etc.— 
r  Is  It  the  lobsters? 

1  my  brains  as  I  may,  I  can  recall 
more,  save  that  reference  Is 
a  boa-constrictor  of  remarkable 
who  lies  his  tall  up  In  a  double 
.t  with  wonderful  facility.  Some 
1    ouglit  to  gather  together  and  pub- 
h  a  low-priced  anthology,  so  that  old 
-  Hows  like  myself,  to  whom  the  grass- 
ii  ii  ;"  r  is  a  burden,  would  be  spared  Ihc 
.liiiiKiT  Of  an  apoplectic  seizure  from 
•  rstrenuous   attempts    to  remember 
se  long-neglected  classics.      J.  W. 
iJoston,  April  19. 


'Cinque' 


Atkinson's     The  gentleman  who 
in  The  Herald  of  Sun- 
day, April  20,  declares 
Rhythm     that  for   12  years  he 
l  is  searched  unavalUngly  for  any  ex- 
iiiple  of  quintuple  time  besides  his  own 
>mposltlons  -will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to 
I  arn  of  the  existence  of  Tschalkowsky's 
beautiful  "five  time  waltz,"  which  he 
has  failed  to  discover. 
Will  you  kindly  Inform  him  of  this 
short    composition    of  the 
composer,  which  I  believe 
,  written  before  1900,  when 
Atkiiiion   originated    the  "Cinque 
ythni"  which  he  claims  as  his  own. 
•1.    -c;  tell   him,   also,   through  your 
J.   that   quintuple   time  Is  con- 
"a  by  no  means  unimportant 
iji  ii.  /'  among  the  unusual  measures 
,  "which  call  for  separate  notice"  In  the 
very  valuable  and  enlightening  artlclei 
n  "time"  by  W.  S.  Rockstro,  Esq.,  In 
move's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musl- 
ns,"  first  edition,  published  in  1884. 

■  s  a  delightful  examplt  of 
c  form  In  his  "Variations  I 
1  rian  Air,"  op.  21,  No.  2. 
,  arllest  attempt  of  any  Import- 
probably  an  air  to  the  words 
(   .:l  sorte  ml  condauna"  In  the  opera 
1    "Ariadne,"  by  Adolfatl,  written  In 
I  'lO,  and  tt  Is  also  met  In  some  of  the 
I    1      ^  of  Spain,  Greece,  Germany, 
In  a  note  to  No.  20  of  his 
_  ues  states  that  in  a  certain 
oi    the    lower    Rhine,  named, 
berg,  the  airs  of  most  of  the 
have  a  well  marked  rhythm  of 
-  .       !its.    The  quintuple  rhythm  also 
ill  .         in  a  charming  movement  by 
iliilei-  In  the  trio,  op.  64.  Other  instances 
f  this  rhythm  are  to  be  found  In  a 
io  for  strings  by  BIschoff,  In  Chopin's 
•  ■   In  0  minor,  op.  4,  In  HlUer's 
inischo    Studien,"     op.    52;  In 
3'  Glee,"  by  W.  Reeve  (1796), 
,     . '  EVA  A.  BROWN. 

Winchester,  April  21.  , 


From  an    To  Editor  of  The  Herald; 
n  oro  common    with  many 

Upera-    pther    subscribers    to  our 
Goer  opera  I  am  wondering  why 
he  nianSKement  allowed  some  of  our 
, .^-t   :i'M       to  leave  weeks  before  the 
,11     11      -I  aBon  and  not  replace  them 
ly  good  talent  except  spas- 

iiy. 

ily  we  had  Mr.  Zenatello,  but  no 
iior,  however  talented,  could  or 
Mould  take  all  roles. 

To  be  sure  Mr.  Clement  tnade  a  single 
|iip;>r  I  :  .      In  "The  Tales  of  Hoffman" 
'  week  and  that  was  much 


What  Prof.  -  -  > 

fM  T|-  thinUH  tJiat  we  are  Htiil 

I  JJinger  barbarlaw  on  the  subject 
\  Thinks  of  the  theatre,  and  It 
l|i  due  to  this  fact  that  theatrlrffel  art  on 
the  average  has  remained  in  Its  crude 
at&te  and  can  satisfy  the  public  .only 
through  crude  and  barbaric  effects.' 

We  quote  from  his  article  in  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Review: 

"As  a  proof  of  this  It  is  only  neces- 
•ary  to  compare  the  average  standard 
of  taste  on  the  part  of  our  educated 
public  In  the  other  arts.  How  subtle  Is 
this  taste  In  music,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture! What  cultivated  person  would 
think  of  hanging  up  a  crude  calendar  in 
his  room  or  placing  a  cheap  plaster  of 
Paris  figure  on  his  desk!  Who  wouli? 
have  an  organ-grinder  play  somethlnf? 
of  Beethoven  or  Brahms — or  cares  even 
to  have  some  village  musicians  attempt 
It?  No  one! 

"But  how  few  who  are  able  to  look 
beyond  mere  stagecraft  or  the  averago! 
routine  comedy  realize  that  their  taste 
In  the  analogous  arts  is  superior  to 
their  taste  with  respect  to  the  crude 
pictures  presented  on  the  stage?  Yet 
they  look  forward  to  a  higher  and  finer 
art  of  the  theatre,  even  though  It  may 
be  In  the  far  future. 

"  "We  go  to  the  theatre  In  order  to 
become  ncqualnted  with  the  piece,  even 
though  !t  may  not  be  adequately  pre- 
sented.' How  frequently  have  I  heard 
sentiments  of  this  character  expressed 
In  relation  to  the  theatre  by  those  who 
would  only  be  satisfied  with  the  very 
highest  and  best  which  the  concert  room 
or  picture  galleries  have  to  offer  them. 

"The  education  of  the  public  in  the  art, 
of  music  has  shown  great  progress,  butj 
It  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  asj 
far  as  the  art  of  the  theatre  is  con- 
cerned. For  the  sake  of  'entertainment' 
more  or  less  aijreeable  perhaps,  one 
often  endures  popular  music  from  bad| 
musicians,  but  for  good  and  noble  muslo 
we  demand  the  highost  accomplishments 
In  that  art.  It  is  only  In  the  theatre; 
that  the  public  will  submit  without  a' 
murmur  to  incompetent  actors  In  the 
finest  classic  roles. 

"We  must  'earn  to  comprehend  dra- 
matic art  through  the  medium  of  bothi 
the  eye  and  *^  should, 

therefore,  be  the  aim  of  the  drama  to 
fascinate  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  audi-, 
ence  by  means  of  tl.o  aesthetic  charmi 
land  highest  attainments  of  Its  art.  This, 
•however,  is  not  In  practice  found  to  be 
I  the  case,  except  In  rare  and  eporadic 
Instances. 

"Dramatic  art  should  awaken  artistic 
effects  In  word.  In  emphasis,  in  gesture 
and  In  rhythm.     Here,  too,  one  can 
1  draw  a  comparison  with  music.  In  the' 
1  concert  room  we  have  repeatedly  the 
same  masterpieces,  and  we  not  only  en- 
dure the  repetitions,  but  we  demand 
them. 

"In  the  drama,  however.  It  la  seldorn 
that  we  care  to  see  a  piece  twice.  Or, 
If  we  do,  the  second  occasion  is  gen- 
erally enough  to  satisfy  any  further 
desire  for  repetition.  Why?  Because 
dramatic  art  gives  us  merely  general 
and  crude  effects  and  mostly  concernaj 
Itself  with  climaxes,  the  charm  of 
which  Is  exhausted  once  the  interest  1» 
satisfied;  or.  in  other  words,  as  soon  as- 
the  more  sensational  moments  of  strain' 
are  over.  '  1 

"In  seeing  a  piece  a  second  time  we  ! 
already  feel  acquainted  with  It,  and,, 
consequently  it  Infrequently  bores  us.'; 
How  differently  would  a  splendid,! 
classic  work  of  dramatic  art  affect  ua  j 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  representa-  | 
tlon,  through  linesse  and  aesthetlo 
charm,  to  attract  audiences  again  and 
again,  who  would  not  alone  desire  but 
who  would  demand  Its  repetition!  It  Is 
only  then  that  we  may  speak  of  the* 
art  of  the  theatre  In  a  higher  sense. 
And  the  prodiicticn  of  plays  such  as 


n]^trii|ii iiii.iii    1     \.  ■  ■     ' :    i ■    ■  ■  , 

The  growth  of  th         ■■  ,    i  ,  i. 

most  swifter  than  .  i.l 

In  a  few  years  wo         i  y  have 

an  Annus  mlrabilin         "         , -w  the- 
atre will  burst  il  l.    ii  ui,,     ..il  bring 
with   It   new  actlut;.   new   decor,  new  I 
lighting,   new  criticism;  and   then  the  I 
much-abused,  the  unjustly  abused  pub-  ' 
He  will  come  back  Into  the  theatre.  In 
the  menntlme  It  Is  unreasonable  to  ex-  1 
pect  those  who  are  profiting  or  maklns  I 
their  living  out  of  the  decay  of  tlie  old  1 
theatre,  or  the  Interregnum,  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about,   or  even  kindly  dis- 
posed towards,  those  who  Insist  that  a 
drama  that  knows  not  poetry  and  Is  not 
poetically  conceived  Is  not  drama." 

As  Mr.  Walbrook  says,  this  Is  not  a 
new  vision,  but  provincial  cities  In 
England  will  find  It  a  reality  long  be- 
fore London  does:  "Here  there  is  still 
a  vast  body  of  popular  faith  In  the  old, 
but  popular,  idols.  That  is  the  pathos 
of  the  situation  for  the  London  play- 
goer.' 


HeSrc 


forf  fiiB  .<m>lt  'here  and"t»  Nev 


New  York  has  been  s'ow  to  appreci- 
ate the  architects  of  Boston.  Reading 
yesterday  a  copy  of  the  '.'American  Re- 
view, a  Whig  Journal  Devoted  to  Poli- 
tics and  Literature,"  for  February, 
1849,  we  found  In  an  article  about  E.  P. 
Whipple's  Es.says  the  litatement  that 
the  "New  England  mind"  could  not 
practically  understand  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  .mvthing  organic. 

''And  this  Is  characteristic  of  New 
EJngland  generally,  feo  II  is  especially 
characteristic  of  Boston,  which  is.  In- 
deed, the  eye  and  tongue  of  New  Eng- 
land. Hence,  If,  for  example,  they  un- 
dertake to  get  up  a  peculiarly  fine  piece 
of.  architecture,  their  usual  method  Is 
to  bring  together  various  things  which 
they  have  found  to  be  beautiful  else- 
where, supposing,  of  course,  that  what 
Is  beautiful  in  one  olace  must  be  so  In 
all,  and  never  dreaming  that  a  compo- 
sition of  various  beauties  may  result  In 
the  most  exquisite  ugUnesS.  Such  Is 
their  practical  Insensibility  to  the  mu- 
tual relations,  projiortions  and  corre- 
spondencios  of  things  in  the  province  of 
art.  And  it  is  probably  tor  a  simlar 
reason  that  the  place  is  such  a  moral 
beehlvp.  perpetually  swarming  with  all 
sorts  of  reformsrs:  men  who,  taking  up 
some  one  idea,  or  atom  of  an  Ideit,  and, 
stripping  !t  out  of  the  relations  -w-hlch 
necessarily  modify  and  circumscribe  its 
operation,  seem  impatient  to  tear  down 
the  uni\orse  and  reconstruct  It  after  a 
pattern  oi  their  own." 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

The  following  advertisement  was  re- 
cently published  in  a  Farnham  (ISng.) 
newspaper: 

A  .vouDg  l)aclw>lor  Is  In  need  of  a  lady  wbo 
win  acroiupany  him  to  a  danciv  No  reason- 
able offer  refused.  Particulars  to  "I'utbos," 
etc. 


■     Of  Mr.  L.  r.  I  I  I, 

'      Tint  hero  th     -        'h  i' 
li-ii.-d  by  E.  H.  H;  rdiiiK  ot  '  . 
1S74,  and  sung  by  Pat  Roon>  ' 
laud  Is  remembered  by  mai,, 
publisher  In  this  city,. 

K  appears  from  »he  title  that  this 
song,  "written  and  sung  by  Bd  Harrl- 
gan,"  was  arranged  by  "R.  Stelrly." 
I 

I  am  a  man  of  great  Influance,  ' 
And  edurated  to  a  high  degree:  ' 

I  ccme  heru  whoii  small  from  Donegal, 
lu  the  Daniel  Webater.  across  the  aea. 

In    the   rourteenth   ward    I  jitusted, 

la  a  tenement  house  with  my  brother 
D.in ; 

By  persev.-^rance  I  elevated 

And  went  to  the  front  like  a  solid  man. 
CHORUS: 

Go  With  me  and  I'll  treat  you  dacent; 

I'll  eef  you  down  and  I'll  fill  the  can. 
As  I  walk  the  street  each  friend  I  meet 
\  Says:    "There  goes  Muldooti.  Hi's  a  ii,i1ld 
'  man." 

II. 

"At  any  pnrfy  or  any  raffle 

I  always  go  as  an  Invited  guest; 
As  conspicuous  as  Genral  Grunite.  boys,  ] 
_  I  wear  a  rosebud  upon  my  breast.  .  •\ 
I'm  call'd  upon  to  address  the  meeting. 

Without  regard  to  clique  or  clan; 
I  show  the  oonstitutlon  with  elocution, 
I     Bekase  ycu  know  I'm  a  solid  man. 
I  Chorus  (as  before). 

I  III. 

'l  coniroi  the  Tombs;  I  control  the  IslanA.  ' 
My  constituents,  thty  all  KO  there  ... 
To  enjoy  the  summer's  recreation,  *■ 

And  til"  lefreshlng  East  river  air. 
I'm  known  in  Harlem,  I'm  known  la  Jar-  ! 
sey.  ~  ■ 

I'm  wclfom'd  heajtv  on  every  hand. 
Wld  my  regalav  on  Patrick's  Day, 
I  march  away  like  a  solid  man. 
CHORUS. 
For  opposition  or  politicians 

Take  my  word  I  don't  care  a  damn. 
As  I  walk  the  street  each  friend  I  meat 
Says;     "There    goes    Muldoon.     He's  a 
solid  m;in." 


contents 
and  are 


A  Boston  Bear  Pit. 

Ae  the  World  Wags: 

Your  polygon's  Interesting 
have  their  own  "order  wild" 
ndt  mere  rag-bag  like  a  "Notes  and 
Queries"  ("Quotes  and  Wearies").  Only 
for  sympathy  with  the  despair  which 
has  failed  hitherto  to  find  any  answer, 
will  you  permit  a  perhaps  Inappropriate 
Intrulry  to  be  made  of  your  oldest  cor- 
respondents if  they  remember  to  have 
heard,  from  their  father  or  grandfath- 
er, that  there  was  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  last  century  a  circular  Arena, 
with  a  bear  pit  in  the  middle,  for  some 
sort  of  public  exhibition.  Just  off  of  the 
lower  side  of  Charles  street,  near  the; 
corner  of  Beacon  street?  I 
DRYASDUST. 

Boston,  April  25. 


Fashion  Notes. 


We  learn  from  the  latest  fa^ihion  notes 

  _    _    ,  raeelved  from  London  that  the  young 

now  flood  the  theatrical  njarket— plays  !  man  who  wishes  to  be  "correct"  should 


of  a  purely  literary  character— would 
assume  another  form  and  would  there^ 
by  gain  in  largeness,  distinction  and 
artistic  Intent." 


wear  pegtop  trousers  and  light  tan 
Bpata.  The  ends  of  the  trousers  of 
"lounge  suits"  will  be  turned  up  by  the 
tailor  and  neither  Percy  nor  'Arry  will 
be  able  to  turn  theh  down.  "It  is  possi- 
ble to  get  even  a  pair  of  spats  cut  badly,  ' 
aad  the  unfortunate  man  who  buys  a| 
pair  soon  regrets  it;  they  do  not  fit  his 
shoes,  and  so  make  the  shoes  appear  to  , 


I    but  who  supplied  the  place  of  Mr. 
I  MarcDUx  or  Mr,  Polese?   The  same  lack 
'  wag  painfully  apparent  In  other  parts. 
Would  It  not  be  better  to  keep  the 
highest  grade  of  singers  until  the  sea- 
sun  closes,  since  the  Metropolitan,  from 
which  I  understand  we  are  supposed  to 
iraw.  pend.s  us  usually  second-rate  art- 
-ts.   ''"1.-  '  '  .1  "  iif  opera  were 

tiM  lory,    F.  R. 

Ml-  ,  ;a  that  these 

at   .slisgera    o:    the  Metropolitan 
House  company  visited  us  last 
i;  Carl  Burrlan.  once;  Emmy  Des- 
'our  times;  Dlngh  Gilly,  once;  Otto 
twice;    Antonio    Scotti,  three 
r,r..>  SI.  /ak,  once;  Jacques  Urlus, 
.Martin,  once;  Lucretia 
Frieda  Hampel,  three 
iii.s    U.I      1 'renietad,  twice.  Would 
"F.    R."    call    these    singers  "second- 
!  rate"?    We  do  not  mention  Caruso  be- 
he  did  not  sing  on  a  subscription 
The  tenor  Macnoz  was  certainly 
i-rat«.    Concerning  Mr.  de  Segu- 
Lhere  might  be  discussion.— Ed. 


A  Vision  G'^^'r* 

C  a  n  n  a  n  has 
'     of  the  geen    a  vision 

Coming  Theatre   of  the  new  the-  j,^  ^-^^^  bigger  than  they  are."  There 

i  atre  and  gives  a  description  o£  it  in  his  fore  if  you  have  a  game  eye  and  an  un 

lartlole  on  the  drama,  published  In  Po-  steady^hand^  and^are  ^not^^ablejo  cut 
etry  and  Drama: 


"But  what  of  the  English  drama?  Th« 
West  End  stage  Is  given  up  almost  en- 
tirely to  American  and  French,  and 
German,    and   Hungarian,    and  Italian 


,  your  own  spats,  go  to  a  bootmaker,  not 
a  tailor.    "Bow  ties"  will  be  in  fashion 


We  read  minute  dit-ectlons  concerning 
the  tying  of  these  cravats.  Never  look 
In  the  glass  when  you  are  at  work.  When 
the  tying  is  accomplislied,  then  look  and 
a.m    """S"'*-^"'  the  tie  about  until   it  Is  some- 

P""/''  fif 'fh  Lr^onamv  of  this  Tnd'  Where  near  right."  We  do  not  approve 
and  cut  to  fit  the  Pf  f 0"^"^^  Mr  the  following  advice:    "Forget  that  you 

that  actor  or  actress  0"'^'".^^;;  are.  tying  a  tie;  think  of  the  tie  as  a 
Pv.*'''',"  4^  l,HnlL  u  thrnZ  al  bootla'^e  and  your  neck  as  the  top  of 
theatres  In  the  provinces.  Is  the  play  al-  „  mnfrarv    we  an- 

lowed  to  exist  S  re*swen"in'5:hn°LSs  pi^tu^e. 

productions  at  the  Sa^J  TheaU-e  a  be- achieved  "such  a 

Cpor?an?nas'r"of'"utrl?lng  ^h^s^  ^= 
peare  from  had  tradition  A^^^^^^^^^ 

actor  in  the  East  End  is  producing  play.  trousers,  which  reminds  us  that 

by  Tolstoi  and  ^^^^^^^f  *  At  Oxfor?  "  Mr.  Justice  Byles  who  remarked: 
meant  something  to  him.  At  O^fo'^.j  ,„w'ays  ll*.ten  with  little  pleasure  to 
and  Cambridge  the  young  men  a^^  arguments  of  a  counsel  whose  legs 

ginning  to  unearth  the  burled  treasurel        „ncased  In  lieht  erav  trousers  " 
of  our  dramatic  literature.  Some  of  om '"^^  encased  in  ugnt  gray  trousers.  ,^ 
I  finest  and  most  courageous  young  writ-.  The  True  Version, 

ers  are  interested  first  and  foremost  In 
the  dramatic  form.  There  are  many 
play-producing  societies.  The  Hornl- 
man  repertory  company  Is  to  visit  the 
Coronet  again  this  early  summer  and 
to  drive  home  the  lesson  alt'l**^  London 


The  Week-end  Nuisance. 

You   hear   pralsers  of   the  good  old. 
times  saying  that  when  they  were  young 
the    "week-end    nuisance"    was    not'  j 
known.     Yet  over  150  years   ago  Mr. 

'Horace  Walpole  saw  some  of  the  swelU^ 
of  White's  Club  loafing  at  the  door  olf^ 
a  house  they  had  taken  on  Richmond- 
Green  for  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Mr:  ■ 
Walpole  thought  that  some  one  mlghtc 

j  ask  why  they  could  not  play  whist  In 
London  on  those  days.    "I  cannot  telf. 

I  except  that  It  Is  so  established  a  fash- 
Ion  to  go  out  of  town  at  the  end  of  th*  ,- 
week  that  people  do  go,  although  It  onlx^ 
be  Into  another  town." 

(The  Peoples  i^norai  union. 
Gives  Its  16th  Annual  j 
!        Spriag  Concert. 


By  £.  F.  Harkins. 

The  most  Democratic  chorus  In  the 
country,  the  People's  Choral  Union, 
performed  "The  Messiah"  at  Its  six- 
teenth spring  concert  In  Symphony  Hall 
last  night,  and  a  very  creditable  per- 
formance it  was  all  around. 

Here  is  an  organisation  that  literally' 
reaches  out  Into  the  highways  and  by- 
ways, Inviting  all  who  have  a  love  of 
music  In  their  hearts  to  come  in  and 
make  themselves  at  home.  A  simple 
Bight-reading  test  Is  required,  one  that 
any  grammar  school  graduate  ought  to 
be  able  to  pass;  and  the  only  other 
qualifications  asked  are  sincerity  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  result,  up  to  date.  Is  a  chorus  of 
over  400  voices,  including  young  and 
old,  people  of  different  races  and  na- 
tionalities, but  all  united  splendidly  In 
the  work  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  the 
best  music.  It  is  such  an  organization 
as  Walter  Besant  must  have  heard 
about  or  dreamed  about  when  he 
planned  the  great  temple  In  London 
that  was  to  embrace  all  good  works  on 
behalf  of  the  plain  people. 

But  besides  learning  all  this  excel- 
lent music,  the  Choral  Union  every  sea- 
son gives  concerts  to  show  what  it  is 
doing,  and  to  please  those  who  delight, 
as  all  music-lovers  should,  in  perform- 
ances of  the  famous  cantatas  and  ora- 
torios. Last  night  the  chorus  had  the 
assistance  of  an  orchestra  of  Symphony 
men  and  of  Marie  Stoddart,  soprano;, 
Marlon  May,  contralto;  Joseph  Goud-; 
reault,  tenor,  and  George  H.  Downing. 


Some  time  ago  we  referred  to  that 
magnificent  song,  "Muldoon.  the  Solid 
Man."  Various  versions  were  sent  to  us 
by  folklorlsts,  professors  of  English  lit- 
erature, amateur  anthologists  and  re- 
tired sports.  There  were  Important  dlf- 
ttrences.     We    stated    that    we  had 


Some  of  the  singing  of  the  soloists 
was  excellent,  Indeed,  and  It  was  a  rare 
pjeasure  to  hear  so  choice  an  orches- 
tral acconipanlament.  But,  as  usual,  it 
was  the  si'iging  of  the  chorus  that  gave 
the  large  audience  the  greatest  joy, 
for  these  choral  numbers  In  "The 
Messiah"  are  always  thrilling,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  singers  gave  evidence 
of  thorough  training.  Moreover,  they 
were  conducted  in  spirited  style  by 
Frederick  W.  Wodell,  whose  success 
In  the  circumstances  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  praised. 

Herman  A.  Shedd,  who  is  one  of  the 
instructors  of  the  People's  singing 
classes,  played  the  organ  accompanla- 
Bjenta.  The  officers  of  the  union  had 
abundant  reason  last  night  to  be  proud 
•f  their  proteges. 


'Ililes  Dixon,"  by  Gilbert  Can- 
nan.  Played  Here  for  the 
First  Time. 


"CANDIDA"  IS  WELL  GIV|N 

By  PHILIP  HALir" 
PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  -  First  per- 
formance In  Boeton  of  "Miles  DUon,"  x 
play  In  two  acts  by  Gilbert  Cannan.  Per- 
formed by  Miss  Hornlman's  company 
from  Manchester,  Eng. 

JIlIn  nijiiii  ,  Milton  Roninor 

El'  ri  r  '  '   jirn....  IretiP  Uonko 

■1'  '  ><  n  Howarrt  Cijchran 

.1^  «u  L.  Snhin  Beanett 

Jill  n      .    vii  Frniik  Dori'h 

On  a  dark  nlg-ht  Miles  DlxOn  throws 
gi-mvel  against  the  chamber  window  of 
EUen  Balsbrown.  He  can  run  100  miles 
In  a  day;  he  can  Jump  a  brawling 
*tream;  he  talks  with  birds  and  beasts. 
An  outcast,  feared  by  all  the  respect- 
able, he  sleeps  In  ditches  and  hayricks. 
He  has  a  winning  tongue  and  he  can 
curse.  LHtle  does  he  care  for  the  things 
men  set  their  hearts  upon.  He  laughs 
•t  fame  and  money.  Meeting  Ellen  he 
•aid  strange  things  to  her;  he  wooed 
h«r  with  phrases  that  Synge  might  have 
put  Into  the  mouth  of  the  tramp  In  "The 
Shadow  of  the  Glen."  And  Ellen  gave 
herself  to  him,  she  knew  not  why,  and 
forcot  her  oath  to  her  cold,  honest, 
DhMalc  husband. 

On  this  night  of  nights  Miles  has  the 
longing  for  her,  If  only  to  see  her  and 
heer  her  voice.  She  talks  to  him 
from  the  window  and  bitterly  does  she 
mproach  herself  and  him  with  his  be- 
CulUng  tongue.  At  last  she  nears  him 
on  the  steps  and  falls  Into  his  arms. 
Her  husband  Is  below  In  the  darkness. 
He  will  have  his  vengeance  on  MUes, 
but  the  outlaw  curses  him  with  such 
violent  eloquence  that  he  drops  his 
•tick  and  bids  him  go.  Miles  lights,  a 
match,  stares  Into  his  face.  The  wo- 
man reviles  him.  Praying  that  God 
may  blast  the  two  of  them,  Miles  van- 
ishes. He  will  swim  far  out  into  the 
■M. 

Twenty  years  go  by.  Ellen  Is  a  wld- 
(Tw.  Her  husband  had  not  mentioned 
the  name  of  Miles,  and  that  name  was 
Uwaya  in  the  mind  of  the  man  and  the 
wife.  He  hated  the  boy  Jan,  because 
be  was  like  Miles  in  face  and  spirit. 
*.nd  now  Jan  would  leave  his  mother, 
to  see  the  world,  to  have  adventures, 
to  become  rich  or  famous,  to  marry, 
perhaps,  a  fair  lady.  The  mother  tells 
him  that  he  is  the  apple  cf  her  eye, 
and  gives  him  -money.  Miles  Dbcon  Js 
a  tradition  In  the  village.  Tom  asks 
his  mother  If  there  ever  was  such  a 
man.  And  as  they  talk,  an  old  pedler 
enters.  Ellen  recognizes  Miles,  worn, 
bent,  crippled.  As  the  boy  talks  of  his 
going  far  away,  the  pedler  tells  him 
that  the  world  is  only  a  delusion;  that 
if  he  once  sets  foot  on  the  road,  he  can 
never  tul-n  back;  that  which  Is  sought 
after  Is  never  found;  that  which  to  de- 
sired is  as  Dead  Sea  fruit.  The  boy 
Jan,  sobered,  seeing  the  pitable  thing 
that  was  once  his  hero,  leaves  the 
former  lover.?  alone.  Each  confesses 
unrest  of  soul  since  they  parted.  She 
gives  hlra  food^  buys  sotiie  ■■^*^'^aws, 
and  Miles  leaves^  her. 

The  play  is  soV-rt,  dramatic,  highly 
Imaginative.  The  (dialogue  has  singular 
force  and  beauty,  but  the  wild  and  fan- 
tastical beauty  does  not  delay  the  ac- 
tion, nor  is  it  a  rhetorical  excrescence. 
Miss  Rooke  in  the  first  act  played  with 
exceeding  passion  and  the  chastened 
spirit  of  the  woman  in  later  years  was 
flnely  portrayed.  Mr.  Rosmer  was  ad- 
mirable as  the  Ishmaelite  and  as  the 
broken-down  pedlar  who  had  learned 
the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Mr.  Darch 
gave  full  expression  to  the  enthusiastic 
lad,  full  of  dreams  and  hopes.  The  play' 
and  the  performance  made  a  deep  im- 
pression. 

A    capital    performance    of  George 
Bernard*  Shaw's  "Candida"  followed. 
Th»  Bev.  J»m«i  MaTor  Morell. .  ,E>niest  Bodldn 

PPO€p<Tlne  Oarnett  Hilda  Sims 

Til*  Rot  Alexander  Mill  Frank  Dercb 

Mr.  Burgess  Edward  I^andor 

Oudlda  Irene  Rooke 

Eusene  Marcbbaaks  Milton  Rosmei 

•It  was  a  pleasure  to  se«  this  pla.^ 
again,  though  to  many  the  lines  were 
as  ho\isehold  words.  When  it  was  flrsi 
l-erfornied  here,  certain  highly  respecta- 
ble husbands,  who  had  honored  womei 
by  leading  them  to  the  altar,  giving 
them  the  comforts  of  home,  adding  dig- 
nity to  their  life  by  their  own  standing 
In  the  community,  resented  the  ruth- 
less exposure  of  the  Rev.  James  Mo- 
rell, and  disliking  the  mirror  held  up  to 
them,  ftiiyed  impotentiy  and  called  the 
play  tiresomp  and  untrue. 

The  play  is  a  lesson  for  hu.sbands,  and 
also  for  mooning  young  sentimentalists 
who  believe  that  because  a  woman  may 
be  con.sclous  of  her  husband's  selfish- 
ness and  egrolsm,  she  will,  therefore, 
rush  into  the  arni.s  of  any  poetical 
youth  who  "understands"  her.  This 
lesson  Is  taiight  In  Mr.  Shaw's  brilliant- 
ly satirical  manner.  Tt  has  been  said 
that  the  cliaracters  in  his  plays  are 
merely  trumpets  on  which  lie  plays 
amu.sing  tunes.  This  i.<?  not  true  of  Can- 
dida, one  of  the  most  charming  and 
womanly  of  women  in  dramatic  liter- 
ature. 

Miss  liooke  and  Mr.  Rosmer  showed 
their  vpisatiU' >•  in  this  double  bill.  The 
T»lld  ^vlfe  of  Mr.  Bannan's  play  loath- 
ing Mi.  -  V  -  yet  drawn  toward  him 


suihorlty,  t  Z*' 
nii  actress 

ftance  the  v,.m:.ji.    ■  ■  ' 

(lef<h  and  blood.  6>o,  too,  il>o  ■•ulcasi  and 
th.^  Irritating,  aesthetic.  vl?lonary 
Man  hbanks  were  Individualized  by  Mr. 
Tlo.MTier.  Mr.  Vendor's  Burgess  was  an 
rxrellcnt  portrayal  of  character,^  ar>a 
Miss  Sims,  amusing  as  "Piossy.  dW 
not  fall  Into  e-Naggeration  m-  try  W 
hold  the  centre  of  the  stage.  The  Morell 
■f-f  Mr.  Bodkin  was  on  the  whole  less 
convincing,  though  therfe  .t''* 
propriate  clerical  touch  with  the  voice 
of  the  popular  preacher. 

There  was  a  brilliant  audience  of 
good  size.  „n. 

Tonight  Masefleld's  P"^-"/"! 
usual  play,  "The  Tragedy       Nan,  will 
be  performed. 


OLDTAVORITE 

AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


James  Thornton  Gets  Ovation- 
Excellent  Vaudeville 
;  w  Program. 


I. 


PARK  THBATRB-Mr.  "William  Mor- 
ris's company  of  English  players  in 
"The  Blindness  of  Virtue,"  a  play  In 
four   acts   by  Cosmo   Hamilton.  First 

performance  in  Boston. 

'rii(>  Rev.  Hnrry  Pembertou—  A  Holmes-Gorn 

Holon  Pemberton  Florence  le  Cleiq 

Ettic    Doroth.v  Rundoll 

C'ookip   J...7>i-.'.  Polly  Emery 

Mrs.  Lemmlns. ...  n. !.  Loie  Emery 

Miiiy  .\nn  Madge  Murray 

■Jlic  Hon.  Archibald  Grabam  Paul  ITansell 

Mr.  Hamilton's  play  is  a  corhedy  of 
sentiment  dealing  with  serious  subject 
matter.  It  Is  a  sermon  directed  against 
the  folly  of  parents  who  leave  their 
children  in  ignorance  of  sexual  truths, 
but  It  is  a  sugar  -coated  sermon,  for  the 
climax  of  the  play  does  not  result  in 
a  catastrophe  but  permits  of  a  happy 
ending  after  Its  purpose  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

The  story  of  the  play  is,  briefly,  that 
of  a  country  vicar  and  his  wife,  who 
have  an  innocent  daughter  of  17.  They 
take  into  their  house  a  young  man  of 
22  wlio  has  been  dismissed  from  Oxford 
and  Is  to  read  law  with  the  vicar.  These 
parents  are  brought  to  realize,  by  a  case 
in  the  village,  that  their  daughter  should 
be  told  the  truth  In  regard  to  the  func- 
tions of  her  body  and  the  sexual  rela- 
tions—that ignorance  Is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  downfall  of  young  girls— 
and  they  resolve  to  tell  her  all. 

The  mother,  however,  procrastinates. 
Her  modesty  Is  such  that  she  cannot 
bring  herself  to  talk  to  her  daughter 
on  such  a  subject,  and  while  she'  de- 
lays events  take  their  course.  The 
daughter  is  found  In  the  young  man's 
bedroom  in  his  arms  and  in  only  a 
pink  silk  kimona  and  her  night  dress 
at  7  o'clock  of  a  bright  summer  morn- 
ing, and  it  is  due  but  to  the  fact  that 
she  Is  In  reality  the  very  essence  of 
purity  and  naivete,  that  her  discovery 
In  these  damaging  circumstances  does 
not  ring  down  the  curtain  on  a  tragedy 
(  instead  of  on  a  tender  scene  of  maternal 
forgiveness,  faith  and  understanding. 

The  subject  matter  of  "The  Blindness 
of  Virtue"  is  not  then  entirely  new.  In- 
deed a  play  on  this  theme  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  pertinent,  in  America  al 
least,  a  decade  or  two  ago.  It  is  a 
topic  which  has  been  brought  before  the 
public  very  often  of  late  by  Mr.  Edward 
Bok  and  other  practical  philanthropists. 
But  it  is  after  all  a  very  important  sub- 
ject and  one  which  perhaps  cannot  be 
I  too  much  insisted  upon. 
I  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that 
a  girl  could  be  at  17,  even  In  England, 
as  utterly  unsophisticated  as  Effle  Pem- 
berton,  or  that  there  are  many  parents 
so  ultra-modest  or  so  prudish  as  the 
vicar's  wife.  These  characters  seem 
somewhat  unreal,  and  consequently  de- 
tract from  the  power  of  the  play,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  would  be 
more  forceful  as  a  moral  lesson  If  it 
ended  In  a  tragedy.  However,  even  In 
Its  present  palatable  form,  it  does  bring 
the  question  of  the  enlightenment  of  the 
young  seriously  before  the  public,  and 
the  character  of  Bffle  serves  to  point 
the  moral,  even  If  does  not  greatly 
adorn  the  tale. 

If  Mr.  Hamilton's  play  merits  other 
criticism  than  on  the  drawing  of  those 
two  characters  and  the  somewhat  artifi- 
cial development  of  the  climax  in  the 
third  act — the  scene  between  Archie 
and  the  Vicar — It  Is  on  the  score  of  sen- 
timent. Saving  Pinero  and  Shaw  and  a 
few  of  the  other  great  wielders  of  epi- 
grams it  seems  almost  impossible  for  | 
the  English  playwright  to  avoid  the 
honeyed  morass  of  sentimentality.  To 
the  American  audience  many  of  the 
scenes  In  this  play  seem  very  close  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  the  closing  tableau 
is  almost  more  than  we  can  bear.  But 
it  Is  a  pleasant  play  for  all  that,  and  the 
audience  of  last  evening  manifested  Its 
appreciation  and  enjoyment. 

The  company  appearing  in  Boston  Is 
a  capable  one  although  the  cast  is  not 
entirely  the  same  as  the  New  Tork  cast 
and  Miss  Polly  Emery  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  company  who  played  in  the 
original  production  at  the  Little  Thea- 
tre, London,  in  January  of  last  year. 
Miss  Emery  plays  the  part  of  the  cook 
and  with  Mr.  Holmes-Gore  as  the  'Vloax, 
deserves  high  praise. 

Miss  Rundell  is  successful  aa  Effle 
and  Miss  Le  Clerg,  though  not  entirely 
convincing  is  hampered  by  an  unsym- 
pathetic part.  Mr.  Hansell  aa  Archie 
plays  a  difficult  part  with  much  skill 
although  the  emotional  climax  of  the 
third  act  and  several  of  the  bursts  of 
sentiment  are  beyond  even  his  talents. 


A  ^velcome  such  as  i«  accorded  few 
vaudeville  performers  was  given  James 
Thornton,  dean  of  all  mt<nologue  ar- 
tists, when  ha  stepped  upon  the  stage 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  last  night.  Nor  was 
he  permitted  to  leave  It  again  until 
he  had  responded  to  a  most  enthus- 
iastic curtain  call.  It  has  been  14  years  I 
since  Mr.  Thornton,  himself  a  Boston  | 
man.  has  appeared  in  this  city,  and 
In  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  re- 
ception given  him,  Mr.  Thornton  re- 
ferred to  that  fact  as  well  as  to  the 
pleasure  of  being  so  cordially  received 
in  what  he  would  ever  call  his  home. 

For  fully  15  minutes  Mr.  Thornton 
kept  his  audience  fairly  convulsed  with 
one  of  the  cleverest,  brightest  mono- 
logues ever  passed  across  the  stage 
at  B.  F.  Keith's.  Then,  in  conclusion, 
he  sang  the  chorus  of  Just  a  few  of 
his  many  tremendous  song  successes, 
some  of  which  were  scored  years  ago. 
Tliere  was  "My  Sweetheart's  the  Man 
in  the  Moon."  "On  the  Benches  In 
the  Park,"  "I  Loved.  Her  as  I  Never 
Loved  Before."  and  a  host  of  others. 

.\nother  big  hit  was  that  scored  by 
the  Three  Leightons  In  their  little  sketch 
"A  One  Night  Stand  In  Mins'trelsy,"  In 
which  the  late  lamented  Billy  Casans 
played  so  prominent  a  part.  The  three 
Introduced  some  delightful  singing,  but 
best  of  all  was  the  dancing  of  one  of 
the  Leightons,  the  one  playing  the  part 
of  the  bell  hop.  As  usual,  they  wound 
up  their  sketch,  or  rather  responded  to 
an  encore,  with  their  Imaginary  base- 
ball game. 

Mazeppa,  the  educated  Arabian 
horse,  showed  the  possibilities  of  equine 
education  by  the  many  tricks  he  ac- 
complished, all  of  which  seemed  to  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  a  human  mind. 
Luhi  McConnell  and  Grant  Simpson  in 
their  one  act  comedy  "The  Right  Girl" 
have  their  favorite  sketch  in  which 
Dora  Day,  the  country  belle,  and  Josle 
Day,  the  hosiery  drummer,  cause  all 
soi  ts  of  rouble  for  Henry  Brown,  mem- 
ber of  the  department  store  firm. 

A  brand  new  act,  here  at  B  F  Keith's 
this  week  for  the  first  time,  was  that 
of  Du  Gallon,  who  stands  at  the  dizzy 
height  of  a  tottering  ladder,  balanc- 
ing it  merely  by  swaying  his  body 
slightly  back  and  forth  while  he  talks 
upon  everything  from  the  weather  to 
the  cubist's  art  and  back  again. 

Ray  Conlin  gives  an  interesting  ex- 
position of  ventriloquism  and  among  tho 
other  acts  upon  the  bill  are  the  Two 
Georges,  acrobatic  comedians;  P.  O'Mal- 
ley  Jennings  and  Edna  Dorman  In  "A 
Little  Bit  of  English";  Manning,  Moore 
and  O'Rourke  in  songs  and  dances  and 
the  talking-motion  pictures.  It  is  a  cap- 
ital bill  all  the  way  through. 


I  CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE-"The 
Wife,"  a  drama  in  four  acts  by  David 
Belasoo  and  Henry  C.  De  MlUe. 

iJohn  Rutherford  John  Craig 

Robert  Gray  William  P.  Carleton 

.Tack  De.vtei'  Donald  Meek 

MaJ.  Homer  G.  Putnam  Walter  Walker 

Matthew  CiiWer  /).  .Frederick  Ormonde 

Silas  Truman  o-V  .-./  Al  Roberta 

Mr.  Randolph  Wi'. .J.  Morrll!  Morrison 

Helen  Truman  MaiT  Keener 

Lucile  Ferrant  i.  Laurett  Brown 

Mrs.  D.  Bellamy  Ives  Mabel  Ck)Icord 

Kitty  Ives  Florence  Shirley 

Mrs.  Armory  Gla.ljs  'Wilson 

Agnes   Margaret  Fay 

!  I   TREMONT  THEATRE  -  Donizetti's  } 
I  "Lucia    Dl    Lammermoor,"    opera  (in 
r  English)  in  four  acts.  Mr.  Max  Flch- 
I  andlor  conducted.   The  cast: 

'  lyord  Edgar  Domenico  Russo 

Sir  Henrv  Ashton  'ITjomas  Hardie 

Sir  .\rthur  Bucklaw  Arthur  Hawksley 

Bide  the-Bent  Joseph  parsons 

Norman  <U  James  Donnelly 

I.ncv  Ashton  rS  Edith  Helena 

\llo(>   Florence  Cougblan 


Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  is  praised  by 
Bonie  because  he  serves  grape  Juice  to 
Ills  guests.  He  believes  that  wine- is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  Is  raging;  that 
they  who  tarry  long  at  the  wine  and  go 
to  seek  mixed  wine  have  woe,  sorrow, 
contentions,  babbling  and  redness  of 
eyes.  The  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Heath  is 
reported  as  thanking  heaven  that  Mr. 
Bryan"'  had  the  courage  to  serve  grape  j 
Juice.  "That  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of 
I  calibre."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
are  not  told  the  exact  calibre.   Is  it  387 

Because  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  hardened 
drinker  of  grape  Juice,  he  thinks  that 
his  guests,  ambassadors,  "you  uns  there 
with  the  gewgaws  on,"  and  prominent 
American  citizens,  should  also  like  grape 
Juice.  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  drink  it 
with  impunity.  To  some,  it  gives  the 
col [V- wobbles,  and  thus  disturbs  states- 
martlike  composure  and  chastens  play- 
ful conversation. 

Ws  should  think  better  of  Mr.  Bryan 
If  ha  had  served  water  at  the  dinner; 
and/  none  of  your  gaseous  waters,  but 
plain  pump,  reservoir,  or  windmill  wa- 
ter./ To  serve  grape  Juice  Is  only  to  toy 
with  the  Demon  and  tempt  the  weak  to 
Quaff  the  real  thing.  ■ ' 


Anecdote  for  the  Day 

As  /lie  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  Pisco.   I  <> 

not  Itallo— as  a  liqueur, 

pousse-caf e,   until   an  j>  •  

since  gathered  to  his  falli<  l^•.  l" '  ' 

nt  its  merits  as  a  substitute  ,j 

Bcotch  whiskey.   My  Infonnant  sho^vi^ 

me  how  he  used  It;  and  this  *«<^ 

delectable  a  brew  that  I  ^'^^ 

way    ever    afterwards;  and  "'V  9*^" 

elor's  quarters  were  popular  ""^'ng  t..<, 

night  watches  of  winter.   He  r"^^'"' 

lump  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  the 

whole  lemon,  extracting  the  oil  of  letri 

I  on  with  Its  delightful  f  agrauce  Hot 

water  was  then   used   to  di«s°>v« 

I  lump  of  sugar  saturated  with    he  oH  o 

IlPmon;  and  the  appropriate  »'n°"''\"; 

Italia  completed  the  brew;  ".'^ 

taste  of  my  guest  called  for  nutmeg,  in 

which  case  I  grated  a  little  on  top  ot 

the  hot  toddy.  „„,-»TvtTnM 
HAWSER  TRLNNION. 

Barnstable,  April  26. 

A  Harmonic  Scheme 

We  are  now  told  that  the  wife  of  the 
Spanish  minister  and  Miss  Boardman 
"of  Red  Cross  fame"  arc  influencliig 
women  In  Washington.  D.  C  to  wear 
evening  gowns  In  harmony  with  tlieir 
favorite  Jewels.  Thus  Mme.  RIano.  pre- 
ferring opals  in  spite  of  the  sln^t*^ 
traditions,  dons  opal  gowns,  and  Miss 
Boardman,  sporting  diamonds  and 
rubies,  wears  gowns  of  red  and  ruoy 
velvet  and  chiffon. 

tt  has  been  said  that  a  man  should 
choose  some  one  article  of  dress  as  the 
centre   and    motive    of   a  harmonious, 
sartorial  scheme.    He  should  dress  lii  ] 
accordance  with  his  cravat  or  waistcoat  i 
or  socks  for  the  day.  There  was  a  man 
in  Boston— he  is  no  longer  with  us— 
who  selected  finger  rings  each  day  to 
go  with  a  particular  cravat  or  waist- 
coat. 

But  there  is  danger  in  "dressing  up 
to"  one's  Jewels.    Witness  the  sad  fate 
of  the  hero  in  Thackeray's  "Great  Hog- 
[  garty  Diamond." 

Mrs.?  or  Miss? 

As  the  World  Wags: 
What  do  you  think  of  the  solecism, 
which  seems  to  be  spreading  as  the 
names  of  women  are  coming  more  ex-\ 
tensively  to  the  fore,  of  signing  the 
titular     "Mrs."     before     the  name 

("Misses"  are  not  so  apt  to  offend).  It 
is  quite  as  improper  a3  though  men 
were  to  place  "Rev."  or  "Gen."  before 
theirs.  The  title  should  follow,  brack- 
eted, and  if  Isabella  Smith,  wife  of  John 
Smith,  wishes  to  give  her  "covered" 
name  let  her  sign  "Isabella  Smith  (Mrs. 
John  Smith)."  One  marvels  If  It  Is 
perhaps  through  a  hyper-delicacy  that 
the  fair  sex  scruples  to  expose  their  un- 
protected Christian  designation! 

LUCIEN  B.  HENDERSON. 
Boston,  April  27. 

In  correspondence,  a  woman  writing 
to  a  stranger  should  certainly  let  him 
know  whether  she  is  wife  or  spinster. 
You  receive  a  letter  from  Jane  Abigail 
Montressor.  She  Is  entitled  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply,  even  If  you  refuge  to 
spend  half  a  day  in  obtaining  the  In- 
formation she  craves.  How  are  you  to 
address  her?  Many  women  that  write 
plays  or  novels  or  attacks  on  the  Iron- 
heeled  oppressor,  man,  neglect  to  state 
whether  they  have  entered  Into  the  yoke 
of  bondage.  What  is  the  receiver  to 
do?  If  he  speaks  of  her  erroneously  as 
"Mrs.  Jennijump"  or  "Miss  Jennijump," 
she  is  offended  in  either  case. 

Perplexed  Englishmen. 

This  reminds  us  that  Englishmen  not 
knowing  how  to  deal  with  strong-minded 
women  are  searching  after  historical 
precedents. 

The  Due  de  Broglle  in  1760  was  both- 
ered by  women  followers  of  the  camp. 
Turned  out,  they  returned.  Kt  last  ha 
hit  upon  a  scheme  and  described  it  in  a 
letter  to  the  Marechal  de  Belle  Isle:  "We 
are  waging  a  continual  war  against  the 
women  who  persist  in  following  the 
army.  Instead  of  Inflicting  corporal 
punishment  as  is  done  in  some  armies 
—a  punishment  which  does  not  prevent 
them  from  returning— we  blacken  thfir 
faces  with  a  mixture  which,  I  am  told, 
it  will  take  them  six  months  to  rub  out. 
If  that  is  so,  we  shall  certainly  not  see 
them  again,  for,  though  the  treatment 
does  not  hurt  them,  they  are  afraid  of 
it." 

Perhaps,   Napoleon  remembered  this 
letter.    He  wrote  to  Bemadotte:  ".411 
women  not  authorized  to  remain  with 
the  army  have  been  ordered  to  leave 
within  24  hours.     If  thc.v  disobey  the 
I  order   I   mean  to  have  them  arrested. 
I  d.iubed  with  black  paint,  and  exhibited 
\  in-  two  hours  in  the  market  place."  Tct 
they  outwitted  him  in  one  of  his  Italian 
campaigns,  for  some  emptied  bai"i-»>S  of 
provisions,  and  crossed  the  Col  de  Tenda 
in  these  receptacles." 

In  the  Motor  Car. 

In  the  bishopric  of  Treves  clergymen 
have  been  forbidden  b.v  an  edict  to  own 
or  ride  in  an  automobile,  for  the  use  of 
one  Is  declared  inconsistent  with  th' 
humility  that  should  characterize  thf 
clerg.v. 

Any  owner  of  an  automobile  is  haughtv 
and  arrogant'for  the  first  months.  After 
a  few  tires  have  been  punctured  and 
bills  for  repairs  come  in  and  he  finds 
tliat  he  is  sharing  his  income  with  the 
chauffeur,  he  Is  humble  enough.  He 
confesses  to  you  In  private  that  he 
would  like  to  get  rid  ot  the  thing;  "but 


A'on  t  . 
^  a  saying  anmns  the   :t,  ,  l 
.o  American  knew  how  to  1  • 
len  carriage.    The  proper  Hcf.'vi- 
'nt  of  a  g:uest  in  an  automobile  is  I 
ne  of  the  fine  arts.    He  should  not! 
express  childish  joy;  he  should  not  starej 
at  scurrying  persons  In   the  road  or 
swear  at  them  as  though  he  were  the; 
owner,  nor  should  he  have  an  agonized 
expression  as  though  he  expected  each, 
moment  to  be  his  last. 

"CLEOPATRA"  GIVEN 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Classic  Drama  Effectively  Presented 
in  Motion  Pictures. 

I  Icopatra,"  with  Miss  Helen  Gard- 
•  '  who  starred  as  Becky  Sharp  in  a 
11!  ition  picture  production  of  "Vanity 
I'iiir"  last  winter  in  New  York,  in  the 
title  role,  attracted  a  large  audience  to 
the  first  of  a  three-day  series  of  mo- 
tion picture  productions  of  the  classical 
.irnnas  at  Symphony  Hall  last  night. 
I'i^  pictures  were  bright  and  clear,  and 
tin  scenery  oriental  and  realistic.  Miss' 
Gui.Iner  was  particularly  good  In  the 
srene  with  Mark  Antony. 

Tiie  feature  of  the  e%'enlng  was  the 
pf^iiormance  of  Miss  Marlon  D.  Jordan 
H  I  rtle  girl  of  16,  who  delighted  everj' 
oii<»  v.ith  her  playing  on  the  flute.  She 
ir.  .  :ved  an  ovation.  Miss  Jordan  was 
I  hi-  i  lv  commended  for  her  playing  by 
|j.  !i"  Phillip  Sousa  last  month,  and  re- 

■  .'i  as  a  gift  a  gold  medal  specially 
ri  .    ived  by  Carl  Fischer  In  New  York. 

frm*^  3  ^   /  ^  /  J 

TRAGEDY  OF  NAN 
AT  PLYMOUTH 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PT.YMOUTH  THEATRE  —  "The 
Tragedy  of  Nan,"  a  play  In  three  acts 
by  John  Masefleld. 

,lr.,r      ■■-•-•tter  Hilda  Slm« 

)i  t<T  Isaliel  Ber».«ford 

w  getter  Ernest  Brxlkiti 

\  ,  Ireno  Rooke 

ri  Milton  Rosuicr 

!■  <•  Leonard  Miidie 

\   Lionel  BriKi-a 

1  r  Jsmes  Wo"<l 

'  .Doris  Bateman,  L.  Sabln  Bonnet 

ow  Cecil  Br<x>klng 

i  ni'ii  1  ii^ijn  Howard  Co<'!ir;in 

.\  Constable  Bert  Drunimond 

This  play  was  performed  In  Boston  for 
the  first  time  by  Miss  Hornlman's  Com- 
pany at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  on  March 
25  of  last  year.  The  performance  was 
the  only  one  given  in  Boston  by  the 
company,  which  was  then  on  its  way 
home  from  Canada.  Miss  Rooke,  Mr. 
Rosmer  and  Mr.  Brooking  then  acted 
the  parts  they  played  last  night. 

It  is  a  strange,  powerful,  pitiless  play. 
Nan,  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  was 
falsely  accused  of  stealing  a  sheep  and 
haiigfd  for  It.  lives  in  the  house  of  her 
urr  Her  aunt  is  a  diabolical  shrew. 
Tin  uncle  is  turned  against  Nan,  be- 
.-ii  i  he  believes  she  broke  the  toby 
from  wtilch  he  had  drunk  cider  for  50 
113.  Her  girl  cousin  is  silly  and  | 
:  r.M  Lherous.  Nan  is  sick  at  heart,  but' 
:•:  enters  Into  her  life.    Dick  Gurvil  j 

■  .  i<  her  and  passion  touches  his  tongue. ; 
Nniurally  hard  and  grasping,  he  is  elo- ■ 
quent  In  amorous  speech.  Dick  does  not 
know  Nan's  history.  She  trys  to  tell 
him  of  her  disgrace,  but  guests  come  to 
the  farmhouse  and  the  aunt  acquaints  him 
with  it.  She  adds  that  his  father  would 
disown  him  unless  he  weds  her  daugh- 
ter, Jenny.  He  turns  toward  Jenny  and 
the  betrothal  is  announced. 

There  Is  an  old  fiddler.  Gaffer  Pearce,  i 
who  has  mourned  his  wife  for  many- 
vHara.    The  neighbors  call  him  fooUsh, 
vet   admit  that  he   says   strange  and 
prophetic  things.     He  tries  to  comfort 
Nan  In  her  distress;   he  talks  of  the 
Ha-i  vest  moon  and  the  high  tide,  and 
thl^  tide  will  take  some  with  it  that 
Aery  night.    Jenny  brings  in  a  pie  mads 
from  a  sheep  that  died.    It  la  for  the 
tld.ller;  but  Nan  compels  her  to  eat  it 
and    draws   a    fearful    picture   of  her 
rival's  ending — paint  on  her  checks,  the 
hospital,   and  a  pauper's  grave.  The 
girl   falls   in   convulslohs.     Some  ofie 
from  the  Home  Office  comes  in  and 
clears  the  name  of  Nan's  father.  That 
he  was  hanged  was  a  regrettable  mis- 
talto,  but  here  Is  money  for  Nan,  £50 
In  gold.    Dick  again  declares  his  love, 
but   Nan   reads   his  soul   as   she  had 
read  that  of  Jenny,  and  that  he  may 
not    woo   other  girls  and   trample  on 
them,   she   stabs   him.     The   moon  la 
v'uil;  the  tide  is  high  and  calls  for  Nan. 
Trif  flrama  is  a  singular  blend  of  the! 
the  poetic  and  the  fantastical, 
sm  in  one  Instance  Is  akin  to! 
-que.    Only  the  intensity  and; 
rily  of  Miss  Rooke  prevented 
in  which  Jenny  is  forced  tol 
e  from  becoming  ludicrous  if 
y  absurd.    But  the  realism  ot 
:ig  Scene  and  of  much  of  the 
.l;n)i;ut    Is    the    realism    of  Thomas 
Hardy.    There  is  nothing  too  evidently 
contrived  for  effect.   The  action  moves 
steadily  and  swiftly  toward  the  killing 
of  Dick,   the   fickle  sensualist,  greedy 
for  kisses  and  money.    Yet  the  scene 
,of  Dick's  woolne  has  a  lyrical  quality 


r  oi    i:.  -   •   >     "  'U     Ti.e  P.aj'bo. 
t      Western  World." 

'  i  d  If  the  realism  of  the  dlalogi" 
;       !j,  as  in  the  terrific  speech  ■ 
Miny,  in  the  last  speeches  of 
:  .11,  i     ;ier  fiendish  aunt,  and  in  the 
final    and    bitter   words    to   Dick,  the 
Words  put   into   the  mouth   of  Gaffer 
Pearce  are  wildly  pathetic  and  Imag- 
inative.   Perhaps  there  is  a  little' too 
much   about  the   wife  he  lost  in  his 
youth,  but  the  vision  of  the  tide  is  su- 
perbly poetic,  and  at  the  e»d,  where  he 
chatters,  while  Nan  has  her  last  say  to  i 
Dick,  with  murder  in  her  mind,  there  is  1 
the  thought  of  the  old  men  gabbling 
outside  the  palace  of  Agamemnon  while 
the  bloody  deed  Is  doing. 

The  performance  was  superior  to  that 
ot  a  year  ago.  Miss  Rooke  played  with 
an  emotional  simplicity  that  was  Irre- 
sistible. Eloquent  in  gesture  and  facial 
play,  she  did  not  rant,  she  was  not 
hysterical,  and  the  rich  beauty  of  her 
voice  gave  additional  significance  to  the 
dramatist's  directness  and  accent  to  ttie 
melodious  and  poetic  thought.  There 
were  memorable  moments  in  this  per- 
formance of  sustained  power:  as  when 
she  clung  to  Dick  and  craved  his  kisses; 
when  she  knelt  at  the  fiddler's  feet  and 
envied  the  dead  woman  mourned  for  so 
many  years;  when  she  foresaw  the  mis- 
erable end  of  Jenny:  the  final  scenes 
with  the  aunt  and  the  shilly-shallying 
lover. 

The  aunt  was  played  with  relentless 
vigor  by  Ml.«s  Beresford  and  Mr.  Bod- 
kin's Pargetter  was  finely  composed. 
Mr.  Rosmer  was  wholly  admirable  as 
Dick,  and  Mr.  Mudle  succeeded  In  a 
dangerous  part,  for  this  old  fiddler 
played  with  less  sincerity  and  ordinary 
sentimentallsm  would  be  a  boresome 
person. 

A  singularly  \'ivid  performance  of  an 
uncommonly  interesting  and  emotional  ^ 
play!    And  here  is  a  drama  In  which 


his  "  little  [ 


OMiie 

spear 


Cvncerning  Malone. 

On  Monday  The  Herald  published  th« 
authentic  vertion  of  that  superb  snnsr 
"Muldoon,  the  Solid  Man,"  to  the  t 
Of  .  which  solid  men  of  New 
marched  in  the  memorable  Hi ' 
CJlevelaiii"  procession.  Aa  there  has 
been  disinit-  about  the  text,  .so  there 
has  been  clifl\3rence  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  text  of  "Malone  at  the  Back  of 
the  Bar."  We  are  enabled  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Goullaud  of  Brain- 
tree,  formerly  well  known  in  Boston  as 
a  publisher  of  music,  to  give  the  text  In 
Its  fragrant  purity.  The  title  page  now 
before  us  reads:  "Malone  at  the  Back 
of  the  Bar:  Popular  Irish  Song  Written 
and  Sung  by  Ed  Harrigan."  The  pub- 
lisher was  E.  H.  Harding,  229  Bowery, 
New  York,  and  ho  copyrighted  the  song 
In  1876.  The  choir  will  now  sing: 
r. 

I  ke*»p  .I  viloon  .  -  .-r   mv  t>oT9 

ADrt.  fnitli,  I'v.  ,. :  ■ 

I've  brougl-.t  oiii  I  .,.')  Dojle 

Tbe  inoue,v  on  i 
I  could  »fll  to  .Tou  now  a  nice  pnsse  Catrey, 

Or  a  llbino  Victoria  SVgar; 
Xo  slate,  ebalk  nr  pencil  Is  kept  In  th»  b0tis« 

VTbVD  Malone's  at  the  back  of  the  bar' 
Tra  la  la,  Tra  la  la. 
TThen  .Nfalone's  at  the  back  of  the  l>ar! 

n. 

I  nerer  was  atood  up  for  brandy  sr  beer 

My  rule  1»  to  ncrer  gly»  tick; 
When  a  bam'a  at  the  ator«  on  a  cold  wtater'a 

morn, 

Ifs  me-'flf  that  l9  making  a  "klok." 
I  set  otit  a  lunch  on  the  table  so  neat, 

J"at  berrlnKS  presarred  In  a  Jar; 
I'd  eut  off  the  band  of  a  "»noowr"  or  "raz  " 

That  grabs  when  I'm  back  of  the  bar' 
(V«  la  la,  etc. 

ni. 

here  in  my  T>ocket  so  sa/e, 
my  kerosene  lamps: 
I  pot  my  shutters  so  tlgjit, 
Ji  to  count  up  my  stamps. 


■  I'.-T    <lrr»lU-  If 

w.jui  !  .  a  , 
'  ■taer  weupon.  i  usli  out  of 
•  ind  wreak  his  vengeance 
or  foe,  man,  woman  or 
>  lie  might  happen  to  i  t 
-ons  had  fallen  victii^ 
lyiiich  tbe  jui'  c  of  tlif 


death. 


lad   kepi  u 


"The  MagFc  Rose,"  by  Plays  for 
Children  Company,  Is 
Attractive. 


"literary  quality."  so  dreaded  by  many,  I  am  epen  all  iiay  on  a  Snnilay  so  gar 
adds  to  the  tragedy  ot  the  action.  Thw  /ias^^.^      »1nl5,'  " 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  enthu-^b^  "^.^^-.^.F^.^^^by  "-J  w'jj^^^.  sw 
Elastic.  After  the  last  act  there  was  nojr,  j,  jg,  cte. 

mad  rush  for  the  street.  Many  re-  purlats  may  object  to  Ihe  split  Inflni 
malned  seated,  and  there  were  repeated  ■>       w  tne  spiit  jnflnl- 


'In 
11 


curtain  calls. 


"HAENSEL  AND  GRETEL" 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

Opera  Presented  at  the  Tremont — 
Repeat  It  Friday. 

TREMONT  THEATRE  —  Humper- 
dlnck's  "Haensel  and  Gretel"  in  Eng- 
lish. Performed  by  the  Aborn  com- 
pany.   Mr.  Fichandler  conducted. 

Pet^[.  . . . .  .\. . . ,  TjOuis  D'AngeJo 

:  Oertnldi  ■ . .  '  .  •  V  U'. Florence  Coughlau 

!  Haensel  A-»-r>-  Oladyg  Chandler 

Gretel  I^y  Scott 

The   Witch  Philip  Fein 

The  Sandman  .'  May  Ward 

The  Dew  Fairy  Viola  Landers 

Humperdinck's  pretty  opera  was  per- 
formed yesterday  afternoon  for  the 
special  pleasure  of  the  children,  and  the 
performance  will  be  repeated  next  Fri- 
day afternoon.  They  were  present  in 
large  numbers.  They  enjoyed  the 
pranks  of  Haensel  and  Gretel  in  their 
cottage;  they  shivered  with  apprehen- 
sion when  the  children  were  lost  in  the 
woods,  but  they  wore  consoled  by  the 
:  sight  of  the  protecting  angels.  They 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  the  fearsome 
witch  and  rejoiced  in  the  punishment 
that  was  her  due. 

Miss  Scott  sang  agreeably  the  music 
of  Gretel,  especially  the  first  song  in 
the  forest,  but  she  -was  a  large  child 
for  her  age.  Miss  Chandler  was  more 
successful  as  a  singer  than  as  an  im- 
personator of  a  frolicsome  youngster. 
Mr.  d'Angeio  has  a  good  voioe. 


It  is  now  stated  that  Mr.  Dippel  was 
requested  to  resign  the  directorship  of 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opei-a  House  be- 
cause he  offended  "a  society  leader 
whose  husband  possesses  enormous 
wealth  and  is  a  director  of  the  opera 
company."  The  production  of  a  new 
opera  did  not  fall  on  the  night  she 
wished.  "She  expressed  her  Indignation 
In  furious  language."  Mr.  Dippel,  they 
say,  answered  back. 

This  story  Is  about  as  good  as  any 
other.     Mlien    Theodore    Thomas  left 
I  Cincinnati  It  was  reported  that  he  re- 
I  Bigned  hi?  position  because  he  would 
pot  beat  time  with  a  ham. 

Directors  of  opera  hou.sos  in  any 
counti-y  must  sigh  for  the  days  in  Rome 
when  only  men  controlled  the  theatres 
land  no  woman  was  allowed  to  sing  on 
||  the  stage.  The  male  sopranos  were ) 
j  silly  and  arrogant  fellows.  They  made 
/  trouble  enough  by  their  exactions,  van- 
ity and  pouting,  but  they  wore  less 
dangerous  to  the  director's  peace  of 
mind  than  any  prima  donna  of  high  or 
low  degree.  This  one  is  a  favorite  of 
tha  director,  but  the  public  will  not 
have  her.  That  one  is  admired  by  the 
women  in  the  boxes,  but  the  director 
knows  that  she  Is  unmusical,  peacock 
voiced  and  a  terror  to  the  conductor. 

Then  there  are  the  women  in  the 
boxes!  The  most  diplomatic  direqtor 
will  offend  a  dozen  out  of  every  twenty 
each  season.  Mrs.  Hystepper  has  a  pro- 
tegee, another  Melba.  Mrs.  Uollghtly— 
who  speaks  French — Insists  that  M. 
Grassoyer  should  sing  at  least  thrice  a 
week.  Mrs.  Schweinitzer  does  not  wish 
*o  hear  any  Italian  operas  and  dotes  on 
Wagner.  To  Jlrs.  Celadon  all  operas 
except  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  are  "old' 
bat."  Poor  Mr.  Dippel:  Mr.  Gatti-Ca- 
ea2Za  has  not  whoUv  enrjinprt    'Rven  Mr 


tiva  and  question  whether  "brouglir  ' 
should  not  be  "boiurht.  "  W' e  accept  tli» 
song  in  bulk  as  Victor  Hugo  accepted 

Shakespeare. 


Mr.  Bellamy's  Sunday. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  query  concerning  the  16  Februarr, 
26  Elizabeth,  suggests  the  questiot! 
whether  In  reckoning  the  date,  allow>» 
ance  was  made  for  the  11  days  droppea 
from  the  calendar  In  the  change  ^'^»«^ 
"old  stvle"  to  "new"  in  1762. 

April  2«,  1910.  SHAWSHTA 


"To  Banyan." 

■    An  Oxonian  asks  the  meaning  of  a, 
verb  occurring  in  a  letter  of  Lady  Lyt-I 
tleton  in  1839  mentioning  a  guest.  Count 
Kolowrath:  "He  has  been  ill— and  so  he 
Banyanned  upon  lobster  salad  and  choc- 
'  olate  cream,  washed  down  by  deluges  of 
champagne."    Can  any  one  tell  us  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  "banyan"? 
'    By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  the 
I  "mjkglet "  question?  "We  met  a  man  yes- 
i  terday  who  said  that  his  tJnole  Amos 
had  one  at  the  old  farmhouse  and  kept 
it  on  a  kitchen  shelf. 

Church  Wardens  Again. 

As  the  AVorUl  Wags: 

Tour  Xorth  Reading  correspondent  in 
this  morning's  issue  of  The  Herald,  and 
your  reply,  touch  a  sympathetic  chord, 
although  I  am  not  a  user  of  tobawjco-- 
havlng  only  occasionally  tried  the 
church  waiden  in  the  remote  past,  but 
they  were  common  enough  as  part  or 
the  landlord's  furnishings  In  most  or 
the  English  inns  liO  or  40  j-ears  ago. 
They  and  sometimes  a  "penny  in  the 
slot"  tobacco  boso  tempted  the  guest  in 
the  smoker  to  the  sociability  of  a  pipe 
with  the  company  present,  even  al- 
though he  was  not  In  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging. With  some  exceptions,  the 
yard  of  clay  was  not  used  a  second 
time.  In  the  English  Midlands  th.- 
country  entertainments  sucii  as  vent 
dinners  of  the  large  estate  iind  the 
harvest  home  festivals  were  well  sup- 
plied with  church  wardens  and  tobacco, 
and  at  some  of  them  cider  was  exceed- 
ingly plentiful  and  of  the  decidedly 
hard  kind. 

The  valley  of  the  Severn  river,  which 
nearly  connected  Broseley  with  Us 
lower  and  fertile  parts  knew-  the  Brose- 
ley straw  well,  and  what  a  fine  piece  ot 
work  it  was  with  its  shell-like  bowl  and 
delicate  straw-like  stem,  and  how  the 
"habitual"  delighted  In  it,  and  If  he 
eotild  save  it  long  enough  to  color  it. 
what  a  prize  he  Iiad.  Bah!  I  do  not 
lilse  the  smell,  but  the  artistic  "straw 
I  can  appreciate.  Like  Mr.  John  Alger. 
I  wonder  where  they  arc  to  be  found. 
Melrose.  JAilES  M.  PL  LLEY. 

There  are  curiou.s,  busy  minds  in  Eng. 
laiKl  as  in  New  England.  In  N'otes  and 
Queries  of  ^\prll  12  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  asks 
for  information  about  the  origin  of  the 
"churchwarden  pipe."  "Where,  and 
when,  was  it  first  so  called  and  why? 
Had  it  always  the  cur\'ed  stem'.'" 


"The  Magic  Rose,"  a  fair.v  pla>  for 
children  by  8uaan  Thayer  Bowker,  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon 
by  the  "Plays  for  Children  Company," 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clara 
Barteaux,  The  play  is  written  in  verse, 
and  there  were  musical  aettin«8  by 
Clayton  Tltomas.  The  cast: 
Queen  of  the  (Sarden. .  . 

Irtnce  >' 

Sprne  Kc 

Stwtsman  Ai 

Ro»»  Queen  

Klrefly  1 

Butterfly  

Pumpkin  A 

Squirrel  

J.ifk-ln-the-Box  

Parrot.  .   L-iu:  - 

r-oa...   •••■1  f.^ 

Cat    Augu-^  -i" 

The  buttoifly  ballet,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Isabel  Florence,  was  danced 
by  Frances  Purcell,  Miriam  Clark, 
Charlotte  McGown,  Bessie  Buckley  and 
Flora  Yeo.  The  rose  ballet,  coached 
by  Mrs.  Lilla  Viles  Wyman,  Included 
Flora  Merrill,  Theresa  Weiscopf,  Doro- 
thy Hayes  and  Marcellne  Drane.  Elsie 
Park  was  the  rosebud  soloist. 

Yesterday's  performance  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  to  produce 
plays  especially  for  children,  in  order, 
according  to  a  note  In  the  program, 
"that  the  child  In  early  life  may  be- 
come conversant  with  good  drama,  mu- 
sic and  artistic  dancing."  There  a.Tp 
to  be  other  plays  under  the  same  man- 
agement and  for  the  same  purpose. 

""The  Magic  Rose"  is  a  short  play  In 
one   act.    and   tells    simply    the  storj- 
j  of  a  fairy  queen  enthralled  by  a  malici- 
1  ous  sprite,  so  that  no  flowers  will  grow 
!  In  'her  garden  and  no  lovers  ro  i  ^-  i" 
woo  her.    The  Prince,  by  the  :->'■ 
magic  rose,  resists  the  spoils  i  i  - 
the  sprite,  and  releases  the  queen  and 
her  garden  from  enchantment.    A  Jack- 
in-the-box,  a  pariot,  a  dog,  a  squirrel, | 
II  cat,  a  pumpkin,  a  firefly,  flowers  and 
butterflies  give  a  pretty  and  amusing 
divertissement,  with  plen.ty  of  dancing 
and  music. 

The  stase  settings  were  attractive, 
the  costumt's  beautiful  or  grotesque  and 
the  performance  generally  a  smooth 
one.  The  hit  of  the  afternoon  was  Clay- 
ton Robinson,  whose  clever  eccentric 
dancing  as  Jack-ln-the-bos  was  of  the 
professional  quality.  Francos  McDon- 
ntjjl's  solo  dance  as  the  Firefly  ffaa 
another  of  the  personal  successes.  Miss 
Barteaux  as  the  Queen  and  Grace  von, 
Brocklin  lii  a  beautiful  snow-white  cos-' 
tume  were  graceful  figures,  and  had  a 
number  of  tunaCul  solos  and  duets. 

The  music  was  under  the  direction  of 
Master  Raymond  Pugh,  and  the  play 
was  staged  under  the  general  direction 
of  James  Gilbert. 

IN  RUSSIAN  PDIY. 

Toy  theatre  Players'  Are 
Heartily  Applauded, 

Season  at  Tiny  Playhouse  Closes 
With.  "The  Shepherd." 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 
"The  gigantic   chief,   Tamatea,  who 
was  6  feet  11  inches  high,  was  before 
conversion  much  addicted  to  drunken- 


TOT  THEATRB-  "The  Shepherd,  "  a 
play  In  three  acts  by  Olive  Tilford 
Dargan.  First  time  In  Boston.  The 
cast: 

Adrian  Mr  Bumliam 

Motr  Mr  N  B  Clark 

Katerina  Mra  Breed 

Vasil  ,  Mr  Tracy  PutDam 

Vera  Miss  Bond 

Alexander  Mr  Soarle 

Princess  Sophia  Mrs  Qale 

Katasba  Ml--  ii.vlii-^ 

g liana  .M 
regorief  

Manlier  MrCu;,  i  .,.ui:iui 

Col  Orloff  Mr  KellOi« 

Irtenlefr  Mr  Clark 

Zarkoff  Mr  Holl 

With  th->  presentation  at  the  Toy 
Theatre  last  evening  of  "The  Shep- 
herd." and  repe.ated  performances  to- 
night ajid  Thursday,  is  marked  the 
close  of  the  regular  season  at  the 
diminutive  playhouse  on  Lime  st.  In 
tlie  line  of  histrionic  endeavor  it  is 
doubtf'il  If  anything  more  successful 
conid  have  been  chosen  than  this  stir- 
ring tale  of  Rus.slan  oppression. 

V^hile  "The  Shepherd"  reflects  credit 
upon  Its  author,  Olive  Tilford  Dargan, 
for  its  ix)wer  to  Interest,  it  also  pro- 
vides abundant  opportunity  for  a  di«-. 
p>ay  of  talent  on  the  part  of  those  wbo 
are  chosen  to  Interpret  Its  lines.  ' 

The  play  might  be  much  mor'  -'Irinrnv, 
and   even   depressing,   were   it  '  r 

the  vci-j'  raotd  action  that  char  ■  1 1  u  .s 
Ihe  piece.    There  may  be  timui  whtn 


(hire  Is 


h  ilt  In  t 


,  i^'l      uc-    is   .irciUb...!    Liy    llif  hljillli 

dmnuau  tensity  of  the  situation. 

Purtlcularly  aklllful  was  the  creatlor 
of  Ihe  H.usBian  atm  -  ■■  .^r.  In  th< 
first  plate  the  setti  refu) 
J'reparatlon  as  well  itlon 
to  detail.    The  one  im    i  .i    iiu  of  a 

§<!asant's  home,  was  usoil  throuBhout. 
cenery  that  had  been  de.slgnpd  and 
constructed  after  the  pattern  of  a  Rus- 
»lan  house  w«s  provided.  The  furnish- 
ings were  made  to  represent  flttlngly 
the  humble  life  of  their  owner. 

'  The  Shepherd"  deals  with  the  un- 
happy lot  of  a  peaceful  but  down-trod- 
den oommunlty  over  whose  spiritual 
driStinteB  presides  one  Adrian  fiavrov. 
In  spite  of  the  clamor  for  vengeance 
against  their  oppressors  Adrian,  "the 
shepherd."  counsels  submission  aj>d  no 
violence.  While  Adrian,  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  has  given  up  his  life  to 
his  people,  he  still  has  love  for  the 
Princess  Sophia. 

Princess  Sophia's  affection  la  equally 
strong.  She  is  eager  for  their  n'arrlage, 
but  Adrain  would  put  her  out  of  his 
life,  although  he  adores  her.  He  seeKs 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  humanity.  Tne 
home  In  wTilch  he  lives  Is  crushed  <jy 
the  rule  of  the  Cza-r  and  one  misfortune 
after  another  descends  upon  it.  Heoits 
are  broken,  romances  destroyed.  Inno- 
cent folk  persecuted  and  slain,  and  all 
without  a  "happy  ending."  Still.  "The 
Shepherd  Is  a  well-constructed  play 
and  that  it  received  a  conscieatlous  per- 
formance Is  readily  granted. 

Mrs  Gale  as  Princess  Sophia  made  a 
dharmlng  figure  and  handled  her  emo- 
tional scenes  very  effectively.  Mr  Burn- 
ham  as  Adrian  acted  with  power  and 
sympathy.  Tracy  Putnam  as  VasU  was 
verj-  convincing,  while  others  who  dis- 
played more  than  common  merit  were 
Mrs  Breed  as  Katerina.  Miss  Bond  as 
_yera  and  Mr  Condit  as  Gregorlef. 

Ex-Gov.  Long,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Au- 
thors' Club,  declared  that  many  modern 
novels  are  "fiendishly  indecent."  He 
would  prefer  even  the  dulness  of  "the 
Old-fashioned  New  England  authors," 
and  ho  called  for  its  restoration. 

Now,  it  is  up  to  the  members  of  the 
Authors'  Club.  The  task  should  not  bs 
difficult.  • 


.v.-!  the  Wu. 

Your  t  ■ 
he  will  li,  . 
"ill  soUe 


(Jn  a  Sunday. 


liciice  the' 
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lit,  Mr. 
-  A  ard  a  lltll'-  i  ui  iii'  . 
liLs  difficulty  about  Black- 
Hmim  m  .•statement  which  ha  (luotes  very 
ii'  i  liiately,  that  the  court  sat  and  gave 
jiulgnient  on  Sunday,  the  26  February, 
-ti  Elleabeth;  whereas  that  day,  as  Mr. 
Vicllamy  truly  says,  was  not  Sunday. 

Going  back  to  Coke'.s  orislnol  report 
"f  the  case,  wo  find  that  the  ludsment 
u  a^^  Klven  on  16  February-,  26  EUz.,  and 
that  day,  namely  Fe.b.  i6,  1583-4,  old 
ttyle,  fell  on  Svmday.  The  blunder  Is 
Blackstone's  or  his  printer's.  CROCUS. 
Hoston,  April  28. 


A  Question  of  Etiquette. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  question  of  etiquette  In  my  fam- 
ily is  at  present  quite  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment, I  might  say.  A  young  lady  who 
was  our  guest  at  the  beach  last  summer, 
was  rescued  from  drowning  by  a  courte- 
ous and  -Brell-seeming  youth  to  whom 
Bhs  had  not  been  formally  (or  formerly) 
presented.  He  snatched  her  from  a  very 
Iiigh  sea  on  to  the  beach,  where  numer- 
ous friends  aided  in  reviving  her.  The 
youth  of  heroism  modesUy  retired  from 
the  scene  of  rescue  without  waiting  for 
a  word  of  thanks.  The  young  lady  met 
him  a  second  time  in  bathing  and  utter- 
ly ignored  his  presence  on  the  plea,  upon 
Inquiry,  of  not  having  been  introduced. 
Would  it  have  been  considered  a  breacli 
of  etiquette  to  have  spoken  in  thanks  of 
Introductory  remarks  to  him  under  the 


■■•  '  li-'T   "1    111.        u.iU  r.-r,  iit 
oi'  Lady  Snearwell.    How  Inc 
the  prattle,  the  giggle,  the  c,,. 
ruptions!      How  admirably  tiio  ,i 
re--ponded  to  their  cues!    Again,  in  i 
scene   of  the  discovery,   how  eloqu.  ni 
"as  their  sense  of  pause.    In  all,  this 
"■as   a   presentation   of   comedy   In  a 
manner  artistic  and  realistic. 

For  once,  the  play  was  given  In  Ita 
entirety.    The  opening  scene,  frequently 
omitted,  between  Lady  Sneerwell  and  I 
Snake,  served  to  usher  both  characters  I 
Into  more  than  usual  prominence.    The  | 
Innovation  was  gratifying.  Crabtree's 
account  of  how  Letltla  Piper  lost  her 
character  was  not  curtailed  through  a 
perverted  sense  of  prudery.    The  minuet 
of  the  second  act,  however,  might  be 
properly  shortened  by  the  omission  of 
certain  figures  which  are  not  altogether  ] 
in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  dance. 

The  production  was  carefully  and  ade- 
quately mounted.  In  general,  there  was 
a  happy  absence  of  masslveness  In  the 
settings.  Yet  were  they  in  truth  pretty, 
notably  the  one  representing  the  library. 
In  addition,  the  Staging  of  the  play 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  director. 
The  personages  were  nicely  grouped  and 
the  Interpolated  action  scarcely  ever  In- 
truded upon  the  course  of  the  action. 
The  costumes  were  In  taste,  though 
there  might  have  been  greater  profu- 
sion in  thfelr  color. 
The  Einglish  Players  are  uniformly  ex. 


A  Present  Help. 

While  we  are  talking  about  literary,  or 
pseudo-literary  subjects,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  Everyman  Encyclo- 
paedia of  which  two  volumes  have  been 
published  (A  to  Brl-).  We  hailed  the 
announcement  of  publication  with  great 
joy,  especially  when  we  read  that  the 
compilers  would  deal  with  subjects  that 
continually  occur  in  reading  a  newspa- 
per or  books.  In  due  course  of  time,  we 
said  to  ourselves,  we  shall  know  how 
trolley  cars  are  propelled,  and  be  able  to 
tell  the  young  Adolphus  the  formulas 
for  the  Inclined  plane,  wedge  and  screw, 
the  age  of  Ninon  Lenclos,  and  the  color 
of  Cleopatra's  hair.  With  the  two  vol- 
umes now  before  us  we  shall  be  able  to 
answer  correspondents  on  all  subjects 
from  "Aa,"  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
to.  "Bridge"— the  construction  whjcli 
provides  a  continuous  path  or  road,  over 
water,  valleys,  ravines,  or  above  other 
roads;  also  a  card  game.  How  many 
know  the  length  of  that  interesting  anl- 
rnal,  the  Aard-"Vark_  and  how  many 
^eeth  it  has?  Are  the' leaves  of  the  Bma- 
Xtt  cabbage  or  Chou  Caralbe  fit  to  eat? 


circumstances?    I  am  of  the  opinion    cellent.   In  consequence,  the  acting  was 

that  It  was  her  duty  to  speak,  but  be-  consistently  meritorious.    It  is  gratify- 

longlng  to  a  conventional  New  England  '"^                constrained  to  indulge  the 

family  the  elder  members  see  fit  to  dls-  Presentation  of  the  smallest  part  in  a 

agree  and  suggest  writing  you  for  an  '^''Ee  cast.    The  conversational  method 

answer  In  your  column.  °'  delivery  of  the  players  in  the  present 

CARRIE  PAINE.  instance  Is  readily  convincing.  Artistic 

Braintree,  April  29.  "diction,"  If  the  word  can  be  used  thus 

We  know  little  about  etiquette  and  ,      <3ua-lify  the  manner  of  speech  of  ac- 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  Invaluable  treatise  on  is  th^  beginning  of  success  in  the 

the  subject  is  mislaid.    Our  own  man-  p""*."'  stage. 

ners  are  easy,  and  we  are  not  fussy  '            Laws   presented   a   new  Lady 

about  Introductions.    If  we  had  been  |  Teazle.    From  the-  outset  she  discarded 

the  young  lady,  we  should  have  thrown  '         semblance    of   the  sophistication 

our  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  gallarrt  attributed  to  the  character.  In- 

youth  and  exclaimed:    "My  hero!    Mv  ''sre  was  a  wholly  unresourceful 

preserver!"  for  we  have  read  of  suoh  ^eauty  with  her  head  slightly  turned 

gratitude  and  seen  it  acted  on  the  stage,  the  allurements  of  fashionable  life 

Possibly  the  bathing  suit  of  the  young  ^"  intriguing  woman  of  the  world, 

man  entered  into  the  niceties  of  the  after  the  fall  of  the  screen  was 

problem.    However,  we  make  bold  to  ^  triumphant  one.  It  was  broken 

say  that  the  young  woman  should  cer-  '^""^  bent.    In  all,  the  characterizattion 

talnly  have  thanked  him  and  afterward  pleasingly  novel.   Sir  Peter,  but  for 

recognized  him,  even  if  he  Is  not  fair  to  tl  a  rather  youthful  makeup,  would  have 


Superfluous  Criticism. 

The  compilers  also  announced  that 
I^^By  tried  to  exclude  "everything  un- 
Baoessary";  to  state  essential  facts  as 
fcrlefls'  as  is  consistent  with  accirracy. 
Who  edited  the  biographical  sketch  of; 
Jane  Austen? 

It  was  found  that  she  was  suffering 
troni  severe  consumption,  and  her 
ftlends  were  grieved  to  hear  that  It  was 
init  a  question  of  months  till  the  end," 
Her  work,  which  la  characterized  as 
'flne,"  met  the  approval  of  "such  critics 
aa  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Southey  and  Coleridge."  There  are 
quotations  from  S«ott  and  Macauley, 
and  note  the  end  of  the  article:  "And 
such  unstinted  praise  fi-om  such  men  is 
an  honor  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few 
anthoi  s,  and  when  one  thinks  that  her 
bsst  work  was  done  when  she  was  a 
girl  of  22,  her  greatness  can  best  be  ap- 
preciated." 

From  this  example  of  Silly-Billy  criti- 
cism, let  Us  turn  to  an  excellent  example 
af 'Philistinism.    We  are  told  that  Bau- 
ilelalrc  was  leading  such  a  riotous  life 
■    hat  his  guardians  sent  him  away 
•   .  dia.    This  statement  of  fact  is 
not  exact.    "Though  his  work  has  high 
itic    merit,    yet    his    subjects  and 
,tment  reveal  a  taste  for  disagree- 
even  loathsome  matter  and  a  re- 
,on  against  the  accepted  canons  of 
lity  and  society.   *  •  »  His  is  the 
of  presenting  passion  and  vice  In 
ig  and  brilliant  colors,  and  cloth- 
orrible  and  abominable  Ideas  In  ex- 
te  language."  The  author— we  sua- 
Mrs.  Grundy— speaks  of  his  "eaxU- 
poems,  "Les  Fleurs  do  Mai."  For 
read  "du,"  and  tliere  were  no  later 
.test  poems  except  a  few  Insignifl- 
it  pieces  included  with  poems  dropped 
the  first  great  volume  and  pub- 
ed   under   the    general    title  "Les 
aves."    There  is  not  a  word  about 
beautiful  prose  poems.    And  in  the 
lime    condemned    by    Mrs.  Grundy 
6  is  little  that  is.  exciting  or  voluptu- 
In  fact  a  strong  argument  might 
made  in  behalf  of  Baudelaire  aa  a 
IjaUst. 


outward  view,  in  the  water,  or  on  land. 
We  advise  the  honorable  members  of 
your  family  to  read  Gilbert's  poem, 
"Etiquette,"  showing  the  sad  fate  on 
an  island  of  two  shipwrecked  men  who 
had  not  been  Introduced  to  each  other. 

"The  School  for  Scandal"  Given 
by  English  Players  from 
Manchester.  j^/nA*^ 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  —  Sheridan's 
"The  School  for  Scandal."  Matinee  per- 
formance by  the  English  Players  from 
tho  Gaiety  Theatre,  Manchester. 

Lady  Sneerwell  Violet  Vorley 

Snake  Howard  Cochran 

Joseph  Surface  Leonard  Mudie 

Maria  L.  Sabln  Bennett 

Mrs.  Candour  Isabel  Beresford 

Crab  tree  Lionel  Brlggs 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbit«. .Frank  Forbcs-Ilobertson 

Sir  Peter  Teazle  Ernest  Bodkin 

Rowley  Cecil  Brooking 

Lady  Teazle.  .'  Christie  Laws 

Sir  Oliver  Surface  Percy  Foster 

Moses  .....Bdward  Landor 

Charles  Surface  Milton  Rosmer 

Careless  Frank  Darch 

Str  Harry  Bumper  Howard  Cochran 


been  a  brisk  and-  not  over  resonant  gen- 
tleman with  a  gloomy  humor.  Mr.  Bod- 
kin's use  of  the  pathetic  was  exquisite. 
Joseph  flavored  his  hypocrisy  with  un- 
<63taig^«rated  unction.  Nor  was  he 
sanctimonious  as  is  his  wont.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  fashion  possessed  of 
grace  and  charm.  Mr.  Rosmer's 
Charles  was  correspondingly  reserved 
in  his  abandon.  His  spark  of  humor 
was  delightful.  Big-hearted,  sweet  tem- 
pered, his  boisterousness  was  never  of- 
fensive. In  add-itlon,  Mr.  Rosmer  pos- 
sesses a  rich  cadence  of  speech,  an  as- 
set sufficiently  rare  to  be  appreciated  In 
the  exceptional  case. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  was  en- 
tirely pleasing. 


CLOSES  season;^ 

tFOR  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  24th  and  last  public  rehearsal  of 
the  32d  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.    Dr.    Muck    conductor,  took 
The  production  was  admirable.    Per-  i  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
 x..,.  j^^j,    The  program  was  as  follows: 


force  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  audi- 
enc3  should  have  been  so  small.  On 
rare  occasions  only  is  one  privileged  to 
witness  such  a  decisive  revival  of  a 
Sheridan  play. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  was  artistic 
in  almost  every  detail.  In  several  of- 
the  scenes  there  was  a  premeditated 
slamming  of  a  massive  door  as  the  actors 
passed  through  It.  Ostensibly  It  was 
Intended  thus  to  offset  the  necessary 
artificiality  of  stage  settings.  But  the 
intention  was  patent  and.  In  consequence, 
obtrusive.  Again,  Charles,  after  the 
famous  auction  of  the  pictures  and  the 
toast  following,  shattered  his  glass  on 
the  table.  Thus  was  the  effect  height- 
ened in  a  manner  too  theatrical  to  be 
artistic.  But,  excepting  these  two  in- 
judicious Interpolations,  the  perform- 
ance never  for  a  moment  overleaped  the 
bounds  of  artistic  propriety. 

In  the  second  place,  the  production 
was  significant  in  Its  depai'ture  from 
traditional  methods.  It  was  more  than 
a  picture  of  18th  century  life  in  Eng- 
land, curious  and  picturesquet.  It  was 
more  than  an  Illustrated  catalogue'  of 
fashions,  manners  and  house  decora- 
tions. Lady  Taazle  was  not  convention- 
ally vivacious  and  sophisticated ;  Sir 
leter  was  not  conventionally  stupid  and 
kind  ;  Joseph  was  not  conventionally 
ponderous  nor  Charles  conventionally 
mercurial.  In 'lieu  of  tableau  and  tapes- 
try were  substituted  life  and  action. 
Types  were  transformed  into  individuals. 
Indeed  so  real  was  the  presentation  that 
the     conventional    form    even   of  the 


Srmpliony  No.  1.  C  minor  Sr*L^^ 

Overture  to  "Rleaai"  Wagner 

Prelude  to  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  Wagner 

Prelude  to  "Parsifal"  Wagner 

As  was  eminently  proper,  the  orches- 
tra was  the  only  soloist.  The  number 
of  persons  who  believe  that  a  symphony 
concert  is  after  all  an  excuse  for  the 
pompous  Introduction  of  a  violinist, 
.singer  or  pianist,  is  growing  less  and 
less.  In  an  ideal  symphony  concert,  a 
.soloist  is  a  disturbing  element,  unless 
he  be  an  essential  part  of  the  general 
scheme,  or  demanded  by  the  composer 
for  a  particular  work,  as  >L  d'Indy  calls 
for  a  skilled  pianist  in  his  Symphony 
on  a  Mountain  Air. 

Before  Brahms's  symphony  the  second 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  Sym-  ; 
phony  was  played  in  memory,  of  John  i 
Pierpont  Morgan. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
superb  performance  of  Brahms's  sym- 
phony.   The  selections  from  Wagner's  ] 
operas  were  no  doubt  in  commemoration  | 
of  the  composer's  centennary,  for  Wag-  j 
ner  was  born  on  May  22.  1S13.    It  is  a 
good    thin^    to    hear    the  overture  to  ^ 
•  Rienzi"  ocoassionally,  so  that  we  may  | 
remember  that  Wagner  in   his  earlier  | 
years    could    write    hideously  vulgar 
music      In  comparison  with  this  over-  , 
ture.  the  overture  to  "La  Muette  de  Por- 
tici"   and    "zampa"   are   masterpieces.  I 
And  how  could  Wagner,   conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  written  "Rienzi." 
attack  Meyerbeer  so  '  virulently  ? 

This  concert  was  a  fitting  close  to  a 
briiliant  symphonic  season.  The  orches- 
tra, under  Dr.  Muck,  has  regained  the 


.'1  the  . 
•itutlon  I 
'  I   new   w ' 

■0    new,    uii'l     wlllio'il  ir,i.Mii 
r   Inherent    worth;    but    he  should 
adily     choose   the   best   works,  the 
host  as  he  .saw  them,    new  oi 
and  he  should  Inspire  the  audlen<  ■ 
the  desire  to  hear  nothing  but  the  I 

The  list  of  works  performed  this  rea- 
son is  an  Interesting  one.   Two  sympho- 

jnies  were  played  here  tor  the  first  time 
In  Boston,  symphonies  by  Borodin  ami 
Lendvai:    there    were    five    new  syni- 
I'honic  poems  or  fantasias;  one  on  li' 
Hal   concerto   and   two   solo  coP' 
'I  here  were  10  new  works  In  all.  I 

ai's  symphony  and  Holbrooke's  "Qucn 
Mab"  were  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country.   Forty-seven  composers 

I  were  represented.  Th"!  announcement 
that  a  movement  from  Beethoven's  7th 
Symphony  would  be  performed  In  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Morgan  came  after  the  edi- 
tor of  the  program-book  had  sent  It  to' 
the  press.  There  were,  then,  102  com- 
positions played  instead  of  101,  and 
Beethoven  led  with  14  compositions  In: 
stead  of  13.   Wagner  came  next  with  9; 

I  Brahms  and  Mozart  had  5  each;  Liszt, 
.Schubert,  Strauss  and  Weber  had  4  each, 
but  three  of  Schubert's  were  songs,  as 
were  three  of  Strauss's.  J.  S.'  Bach, 
Berlioz,  Dvorak,  Schumann,  each  vere 
thrice  represented;  Charpentier,  Debussy, 
Mendelssohn,  Binding,  Strube,  twice 
each.    Those  represented  once  were  C. 

jP.  E.  Bach,  Bischoff,  Borodin,  Bruch. 

^Bruckner,  Chabrier,  Chadwlck,  Dukas, 
Glazounoff,  Gluck,  Goldmark,  Hol- 
brooke, Klughardt,  Lendvai,  Loeffler, 
MacDowell,  Mahler,  Marcello,  Mraczek, 
Pfitzner,  Reger,  Rimsky-Korsakoft, 
Saint-Saens,  Sgambatl,  Smetana,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  vivaldi,  Volkmann.  Tschal- 
kowsky  was  represented  only  by  a  con- 
certo. 

Some  may  have  wished  more  novelties, 
but  the  familiar  compositions  were  so 
played  under  Dr.  Muck's  direction  that 
even  the  most  hardened  listener  found 
new  beauties  In  them,  so  illuminative 
and  eloquent  was  the  performance. 

The  soloists  were  Mmes.  Culp,  Ger- 
hardt,  Rappold,  Teyte  and  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon,  singers;  Messrs.  Godowski,  Pauer, 
Proctor,  Wilks  and  Miss  Schnltzer, 
pianists;  Messrs.  Krelsler,  Noack, 
Witek,  Ysaye,  violinists;  Messrs.  Urack 
and  Warnke,  'cellists,  and  Mr.  Marshall, 
organist.  As  a  rule,  the  concerts  with- 
out a  soloist  were  the  more  uniformly 
Interesting.  Mmes.  Culp  and  Gerhardt 
were  heard  with  more  pleasure  in  re- 
citals, and  those  who  heard  Mr.  Ysaye's 
indifferent  playing  could  not  believe 
that  he  was  the  great  artist  they  had 
already  applauded.  Miss  Teyte  sang 
delightfully  and  Mr.  Krelsler  gave  a 
memorable  performance  of  Beethoven's 
concerto.  The  members  of  the  orches- 
tra who  appeared  as  soloists  maintained 
their  high  standard.  As  a  whole,  the 
list  of  soloists  was  not  so  distinguished 
as  In  previous  years. 

To  speak  in  detail  of  the  many  excel- 
lent orchestral  performances  would  take 
much  sp.ice.  If  one  should  single  out , 
the' inspired  interpretation  of  Mahler's 
symphony,  or  that  of  the  second  or  first  ^ 
symphony  of  Brahms,  another  might ' 
call  attention  to  the  performances  of 
Haydn's  symphonies,  Lfendvai's  sym- 
phony, more  distinguished  than  the  work 
itself;  MPcDoWell's  "•Indian"  suite,  Wag- 
ner's "Siegfried  Idyl";  while  another 
might  point  to  other  works  on  the  list. 

And  so,  not  forgetting  the  noteworthy 
achievement  o:  Mr.  Krelsler,  the  chief 
soloist  was  Dr.  Muck,  who  played  at  will 
on  an  instrument  that  is  again,  thanks 
to  him,  niagniflcent. 


Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly! 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I! 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Couldst  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up: 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may; 
Life  is  «hort  and  wears  away. 


The  Arboreal  Fly  Killer. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  late  sixties  there  stood  two 
trees  In  front  of  a  private  boarding 
stable,  known  as  Blaisdell's  stable,  I 
think,  on  Tyler  street,  between  Knee- 
land  and  Harvard  streets.  In  summer 
the  sidewalk  under  at  least  one  of  the 
trees  was  covered  with  dead  flies.  Can 
you  name  the  tree  which  had  the  power 
to  kill  every  fly  alighting  upon  it?  As  I 
remember,  there  was  no  disagreeable 
odor  from  the  tree  and  it  was  orna- 
mental. 

The  stable  was  next  to  a  primary 
school  and  the  children  were  interested 
to  see  the  hundreds  of  dead  files. 

If  the  species  is  not  detrimental  to 
health  Ip  any  way,  the  planting  of  such 
trees  might  in  a  way  help  to  solve  the 
fly  problem  near  barns  in  the  countrv. 

MRS.  L.  C.  LORD. 

East  Bridge  water,  April  29. 

We  have  consulted  "The  Theatre  of 
Insects"  (1658),  by  Tho.  Mouffet,  doctor 
in  physick,  but  the  learned  man  says 
nothing  about  this  tree.  If  you  should 
bury  the  tali  of  a  wolf  in  the  barn,  files 
would  not  enter.  Meanwhile,  to  quote 
the  old  minstrel  gag,  the  great  question 
Is,  where  do  flies  go  in  the  winter?  They 
ought  to  go  there  in  the  summer. 


comedy  was  not  appreciable.    Sir  Peter,   precision  the  homogeneity,  the  e Ustlcl 
alone  and  soliloquizing  on  his  martial   ty  and  the  euphony  that  had  in  its  best 
status,  was  persuasive.     Joseph,  in  fact.  ,  V^^''^  been       distinguishing  qualities^ 
-  I    When  Dr.  Muck  came  here  In  Ucto- 

iif!-.  he  said  that  it  was  not  the  first 


For  and  Against. 

What  was  the  tree  once  seen  in  Bos- 
ton that  Mrs.  Lord  remembers  as  fatal 
to  flies,  as  the  upas  i.s  to  animals,  two- 
legged  or  four-legged,  that  come  under 
Its  branches?  Can  any  arborist  Inform 
us? 
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Tjei  MB  mention  some  or  tlie  "reme- 1 
dies  against  flybitings"  proposed  by 
our  good  old  friend  Dr.  The.  Mout- 
fet.  Crocodile  broth  chaaeth  away 
flies,  as  does  the  perfume  of  yellow 
arsenic,  oUbanurn,  perfume  of  vltrloL 
The  seed  of  henbane,  black  hellebore, 
and  the  froth  of  quicksilver  with  barley 
flour  beaten  and  kneaded  and  made 
Into  little  morsels  with  butter  or  grease 
and  smeared  with  a  little  honey  kills 
flies.  They  will  not  enter  a  house  In 
which  the  gall  of  a  hare  mingled  with 
njllk  or  boiled  in  water  has  been 
sprinkled.  If  a  man  hold  in  his  hand 
the  stone  Heraclltes,  or  the  touchstone, 
although  he  were  daubed  all  over  with 
honey,  yet  will  not  the  flies  come  at 
him.  And  why  mention  boar's  grease 
melted  with  rosin,  the  red-topped 
toadstool  known  as  the  Fly's  mush- 
room, origanum,  henbane,  basil  royal, 
loose-stripe,  bugloss?  As  Dr.  Mouffet 
shrewdly  remarked:  "The  fly  also  by 
his  boldness  and  sauciness  hath  taught 
men  how  to  provide  remedies  against 
them."  Though  not  as  sentimental  over 
the  insect  as  was  Uncle  Toby,  the  doc- 
tor wrote  a  chapter  "Of  the  Use  of 
Plyes"  and  thus  began:  "These  little 
creatures  so  hateful  to  all  men,  are 
not  yet  to  be  contemned  as  being 
created  of  Almighty  God  for  diverse 
and  sundry  uses.  First  of  all,  by  these 
wo  are  forewarned  of  the  near  ap- 
proaches of  foul  weather  and  storms; 
secondly,  they  yeeld  medicines  for  us 
when  we  are  sick,  and  are  food  for 
divers  other  creatures,  as  well.  Birds 
as  FieheB.  They  shew  and  set  forth 
the  Omnipotency  of  God,  and  execute 
his  Justice;  they  improve  the  diligence 
and  providential  wisdoms  of  men."  And 
on  this  text  the  doctor  preached  an 
Improving  sermon  fore  five  pages  con- 
cluding with  this  fine  burst:  "The  Isist 
use  of  Flies  (and  that  not  to  ba  con- 
temned neither)  appears  to  be  this, 
that  whereas  none  of  thorn  passe  a 
Summer,  yet  some  pt  them  do  not  live 
out  a  short  day,  we"  should  by  them 
be  put  in  minde  of  our  own  frailty,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  this  vanishing 
}|fe;  the  which  altough  preserved  with 
all  the  dainty  food  that  can  be  got, 
with  the  softest  raiment,  and  all  the 
best  wales  and  means  that  may  for  a 
short  space,  yet  when  it  seems  most 
to  flourish,  it  on  a  sudden  declines  and 
scarce  with  the  fly  holds  out  an 
Autumn,  much  lesse  a  AVlnter;  we  are 
in  Pindar's  account,  but  Dalesmen  1.8. 
of  a  dales  continuance,  and  as  th« 
dream  of  a  shadow." 


In  the  Nineties. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Elderly  baseball  fans,  like  other  elder- 
lies,  ara  apt  to  refer  to  the  "sood  old 
days."  Looking  over  some  newspaper 
cuppings  I  find  under  date  of  1893  the 
following  spirited  description  of  a  game 
actually  printed  in  a  Boston  paper. 
Present  day  reports  cannot  beat  it  in 
respect  to  vocabulary,  even  if  the  caj-- 
toons  do.  Here  follows  the  reporter's 
brilliant  work :  , 

"A  player  reached  flrst  base  on 
blazing  bounder  that  played  a  men 
tattoo  on  another's  shins.  A  ball  Wi 
r.ii  iJGd  which  a  baseman  thought  was 
i  o  .  t:red  with  halos.  A  soft  rippler  was 
roll2d  to  the  pitcher  who  nabbed  liia 
man.  The  ball  was  soared  back  in  time 
to  corral  the  runner.  There  was  a 
meteoric  catch  and  a  laced  ball.  A 
ptUet  was  shot  to  third,  a  batsman 
pushed  a  peachy  two-bagger  to  left.  The 
next  one  was  a  crispy  single,  then  a 
beauty  bright  was  smashed  by  a  bats- 
man. One  team  had  a  bunch  of  Juicy 
hits  and  a  player  lambasted  a  blazer 
over  a  member's  liead.  Ths  other  side 
then  plunked  a  high  bounder  which  was 
too  blistering  to  kill  his  man  at  his 
bailiwick !" 

If  that  reporter  Is  still  living  he  must 
have  an  office  chair  and  reporters  of 
Ills  own.  I  wonder  if  he  would  recog- 
nize his  handicraft  in  tlie  foregoing? 

Boston,  April  30.  G.  W.  B. 


Obadiah  and  Bacon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  recall  two  of  the  topics  of  discus- 
sion in  your  columns,  I  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Obadiah  was 
not  a  favorite  even  in  the  old  days.  See 
the  nth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
"Tlie  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
yti.-indy."  As  to  bacon,  you  will  And 
111  'he  second  chapter  of  Thackeray's 
ans"  that  the  hero  is  rpade  to 
jt  bacon  and  eggs  for  supper 
1  out  the  year  1756. 

GEORGE  BEAVER. 

.South  Boston. 

F.  S.  I  remember  buying  three  mug- 
lets  at  the  St.  Louis  fair  but  have  since 
lost  them.  They  had  ln.scrlptlons  of  a 
bibulous  nature  on  their  sides.       G  B. 

The  teiTlbl©  excommunication  read 
against  Obadiah  in  the  above-named 
chapter  was  not  against  him  because  he 
was  thua  named,  but  because  he  tied 
certain  hard  knots. 

The  sentence  of  Thackeray  is  as  fol- 
lows: "In  sight  of  his  ancestors'  liall 
he  had  to  go  and  ask  for  a  dish  of 
bacon  and  eggs  at  a  country  ale-house." 
Harry  was  then  In  England,  not  In  Vir- 
ginia. The  question  was  this:  When 
were  bacon  and  eggs  flrst  commonly 
pprved  as  a  breakfaat  dish  in  the  United 
gt;iles,  or  in  the  American  colonies? 

Our  correspondents  have  written  i^bout 
I  "Maglets,"  not  "Muglets."— Ed. 


To  Banyan- 
Apropos  of    the    Oxonian's  inquiry 
H  to   the  meaning  of  the  verb  "to 
Banyan:" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Falconer's  Marine   Dictionary  (Lon- 
don 1830)  says: 

•^anlan  TDays— A  cant  term  among 
aatlore,  denoting  those  days  on  which  : 
th^y  have  no  flesh  meat  served  out 
to  them;  it  seems  to  be  derived  from  | 
the  practice  of  a  nation  among  the 
eaptern  Indians,  called  Banians,  who 
never  eat  flesh." 

Dogs  not  Lady  Lyttleton  mean,  then, 
that  Count  Kolowrath  dieted  on  the 
somewhat  Indigestible  combination  she 
mentions? 

CONCORD. 

April  30,  1913. 

There  is  a  reference  in  "Roderick 
Random"  to  the  meagre  days,  "Ban- 
yan days,"  when  sailors  were  not 
*erved  meat,  but  we  find  no  use  of 
"banyijii"  or  "banian"  as  a  verb. 

THE  musical  season  of  1912-13, 
which  ended  last  night  with 
the  24th  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  was  in- 
teresting, though  it  was  not  so  brilliant 
as  certain  seasons  in  the  past. 

The  return  of  Dr.  Muck  as  conductor  j 
of  the  Symphony  orchestra  was  wel- 1 
comed  by  many,  who  while  they  ac- 
knowledged and  admired  the  sincerity 
and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Fiedler,  were  yet  i 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  orchestra 
had  lost  in  precision,  proportion  and  eu- 
phony, qualities  that  had  set  it  apart 
irom  other  orchestras.  Dr.  Muck  is  a 
paUent  drill  master,  but,  knowing  exact- 
ly what  effects  he  wishes,  he  wastes  no 
time  on  non-essentials.  Furthermore,  he 
has  exquisite  taste,  a  fine  musical  spirit, 
poetic  imagination,  and  the  authority 
over  the  players  that  is  not  exerted 
through  wild  gesticulation.  Today  the 
orchestra  is  even  on  a  higher  plane  than 
when  he  left  It,  having  succeeded  Mr. 
Gericke,  who  moulded  it  and  flrst  gave 
to  it  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 

But  the  Herald  spoke  yesterday  of  the 
Symphony  season,  and  It  Is  not  now 
■'necessary  to  repeat  these  remarks. 

.  jrjjg  An  Important  feature 

■  .  of  the  season  was  the 

Sunday  series  of  SuAday  con- 
ConOertS  certs  given  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  the  Boston  Opera 
'House  Those  in  Symphony  Hall  gave; 
many  the  opportunity  of  hearing  cele-| 
brated  singers,  pianists,  violinists  in  t>* ' 
afternoon  at  a  reasonable  price.  No 
wonder  that  they  were  pecuniarily  suc- 
cessful. It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that 
the  programs  were  of  a  high  standard 
and  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  lovers 
W  "spectacular"  or  too  deliberately 
"popular"    music.     These   artists  took 

Oct.  20— Mme.  CaUe  with  Galileo'  Gssparrl, 
her   hubband,    tenor,    and   EmlUano  Kenaufl, 

''kot.*' to— The  Philharmonic  Socletj  of  New 
Tork,  Mr.  Stransky  conductor.  Weber,  orer- 
toro  to  "Euryanthe":  BeethoTen,  S.vmpbony 
No.  6:  Strauss,  Love  Scene  from  "Feuemnot  ; 
Brahms,  Contcrto  for  violin  (MIscha  ElmaB, 
rlbllnlst);  Uszt,  "Tasso." 

Not.  U— Mme.  Schumann-Helnk,,  with  EO- 
ward  Collins,  pianist. 

Dee.  1— Fritz  Krelsler,  TlollnlBt,  with  or- 
cbeatra  led  by  Mr.  Urack. 

pec.  S— Mme.  Sembricb. 

•Dec.  15— MIscha  Elman. 

Dec  :i9— OlWe  Fremstad  and  Rlccardo  Mar- 
tin (Mr.  Martin's  flrst  appearance  here  In 
COD  C€  r  t ) 

Jan.  D-Clara  Batt  and  her  husband,  Ken- 
neriey  Rumford,  baritone;  his  first  appearance  | 

Jan.  12— Eugene  "tsayo  In  recital. 

J»n.  19— Elena  Oerhardt.  soprano;  Vera  Bar- 
«tow,  violinist  (her  first  appearance  here); 
Erich  Wolcr.  composer  and  pianist. 

Feb.  2— Clara  Butt  and  Mr.  Rumford. 

Feb.  16— Maggie  Teyte,  soprano,  and  Edmond 
Clpment.  tenor. 

Teb  2S— John  McCJormack.  tenor,  with  Mel- 
ville A.  Olark,  harpist,  and  Edwin  Schneider, 
pianist. 

March  2— .^lessandro  Bond,  tenor,  and  Mme. 
libadeska  (Mrs.  Mllo  Benedict)  soprano. 

March  9— Second  Pension  Fund  Concert  of 
tie  Boston  S.vmpbony  Orchestra. 

March  16— .Julia  Gulp,  mezzo  soprano,  and 
Le<rpold  Godowsky.  pianist. 

March  30— Mischa  Elman. 
■  -Vprll  6— "The  Ocation,"  performed  by  the 
Handel   and    Haydn    Society;    Mrs.  HodBon- 
Aleiander.  Evan  TVlUlams  and  Frederic  Mar- 
tin, soloists.  „ 

Tho  concerts  at  the  Boston  Opera 
Mouee  were  not  of  uniform  excellence. 
Some  of  the  programs  were  unusually 
interesting,  as  those  of  the  Russian  and 
French  concerts.  There  were  a  few  dis- 
tinguished solo  singers  and  players.  The 
concerts  as  a  rule  did  not  draw  large 
audiences,  and  those  at  the  Weingart- 
ner-iMarcel  concerts  were  pitiably  small. 
This  conductor,  whose  symphony  con- 
crts  in  European  cities  are  crowded,  felt 
the  neglect,  and  undoubtedly  it  influ- 
ftneed  him  in  his  determination  not  to 
return  next  season. 

The  list  of  new  orchestral  and  vocal 
works  parformed  at  the  Bo-ston  Opera 
House  concerts  Is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  review-  Here  is  a  list  of  the  so- 
loists : 

Dec  1— Russian  concert;  music  by  BalakirelT,  i 
MousBoiii'^lsr,  Blmsky-Korsakoff,  Borodin.  Mmes. 
ClaeBBcnR,  ilarnes,  Gaotbier,  Mr.  Marcoui.' 
Mr.  C-aiilct,  conductor. 

Dee  8— French  concert:  music  by  KamcHU. 
Debussy  i  "I-a  Demoiselle  Elue").  two  Nocturnes. 
Children  B  Ccrr  Aripttes.  piano  pieces 

Mary    Carder.  DeCourey,  Messrs. 

Diaz.    Lippui  '  George  Copelaud. 


I  and  DutK^is. 


n,  Hmes.  B&ppolJ 
'omiack  and  Mar 


iJiaz,  Sanopieri.  Horace  Brii: 
straram  and  Stronjr,  pianists 
.iuctor. 

.lai,  ucstral  music  by  Rossini,  Zaii 

douai,  \.fono,  Wolf-Ferrari.  Songa  by  Pitt. 
DcKoven.  Cowen,  Brahms,  Venzaoo.  Mme. 
Tetrazzirii  and  Mr.  Britt.  soloists.  Messrs. 
Caplet  and  Moranzonl,  conductors. 

Jan  l»— Orchestral  music  by  Cbabrier,  De- 
bussy, Ravel.  Berlioz.  Songs  by  -Mozart,  Strauss 
and  Schubert  (Edward  Lankow,  bags).  Biahm.s, 
■Uebeslicder"  (Mmes.  Fisher  Gauthler; 
Messrs.  Diaz,  Sampierl,  quartet:  Messrs.  Rtra- 
ram  and  Strony,  pianists).  Hans  Let'. 
1st  (Bruch's  ScottUh  Fantasia).  Mr.  Oaplet, 
conductor.  _    ...  ^ 

Jan  28— Orchestral  music  by  Verdi,  Wagner, 
Catelanl.  RosslnJ.  Fely  Dereyne  sang  arias 
by  Thomas  and  Charpentler.  Slglsmond  bto- 
Jowski,  pianist,  played  his  Symphoniscbe 
Rhapsodic  with  orchestra.  Mr.  Moranzonl 
conducted.  ^  . 

Feb.  9— Beethoven's  "B^olca"  Symphony  and 
"Egmont"  overture;  Debussy's  "Apres-m  di 
d'un  Faune."  Songs  by  Schubert  and  »,e  n- 
gartner,  with  orchestra.  Mme.  Marcel-«eln- 
gartner,  soprano.    Mr.  Weingartner  conducted. 

Feb.  16— Weber's  "Oberon"  overture;  W  eln- 
gartner's  "Gefllde  der  Sellgcn"  a«d  Lustige 
Ouverture;  prelude  to  "The  Masterslngcrs. 
Aria  by  Goetz  and  songs  with  orchestra  by 
Weingartner.  Mme.  Marccl-Welnganner,  so- 
prano.    Mr.  Weingartner  conducted. 

Feb.  23  -Mme.  Cavalierl.  announced,  did  not 
sing.  Mm<>.  Carmen  Mells.  soprano,  and  Mr. 
Xiaffitte,  tenor.  Orchestral  pieces  by  Franck 
("Redemption"),  d'lndy  ("Le  Camp  de  Wai:on- . 
stein").  F..vcerpts  from  "Tosca,"  "La  Bo- 
heme,"  "Aida,"  Arias  by  CatalanI  and  Bizet. 
Miss  Van  Baerentsen,  pianist,  played  Salnt- 
Saen's  rnnccrto  In  O  minor.  Messrs.  Caplet, 
Moranznjil  and  Dubois  conducted. 

Mar.li  2-Saint-Saens'8  Symphony  No.  8: 
Weber  s  ovprnire  to  "Der  Frelschnetz."  Jaroslav 
Koclau  iilavcrt  D'Ambrosio's  violin  concerto 
and  Saint-Saens's  Introduction  and  Rondo 
Caprlccioso.  Evelyn  Scotney  sang  an  aria 
from  "The  Magic  Flute."  Mr.  (Caplet  con- 
ducted. ,     ^  _ 

March  16— Orchestral  music  by  Wagner. 
Mozart  (Serenade  for  strings)  and  Salnt-Saens. 
Ellzalvth  Amsden.  soprano  (Arias  by  Wagner 
and  Mozartl.  Rudolph  Gan«  played  Tschai- 
kowsky's  Concerto  No.  1.  Mr.  Caplet  con- 
ducted. 

March  30— Concert  by  Alice  Nielsen,  soprano; 
M.  J.  Dwyer,  tenor,  and  E.  Rcnaud,  pianist. 
No  orchestra. 


sting  ttqS  In  pr 
II  ey   Included  comii 
'  TschalkowBky,  Ha:  ' 

I  jccherlnl,  Sanmartlni  and  Schu- ^ 

I  ,'ofrman  quartet  played  composi- I 
T,,  i,„  li,  i   rirahms  (piano  trio, 
•  1 .  Beethoven,  Lla- 

.  iuceits  of  the  Longy  Club  were 
ling  in  programs  and  perform- 
anri  Thd  list  of  new  works  produced 
l0.  given  elsewhere.  The  programs  also 
Included  compositions  by  Mozart, 
iieinecke,  Saint-Saens,  Plerne,  Caplet,! 
Bernard,  and  songs  by  Debussy,  Lalo.j 
Aubert  (Mme.  Sundelius).  , 


Fint  Per-  '^^^  following  orches- 

tral  works   were  per- 
formances     formed  In  Boston  for 

in  Boston  the  first  time. 
At  Boston  Symphony  concerts: 
Borodin:  Symphony  No.  2,  B  minor;  Dec.  14, 
1912.  ' 

Chadwick:  Svmphonic  Fantasia,  "Aphro- 
dite"; April  5,  1913. 

Holbrooke:  "(Joeen  Mab"  (Shakespeare)  Poem 
No.  7  (Brst  performance  in  America);  Jan.  4, 
1913 

Klughardt:  'Cello  Ck)ncerto,  op.  59  (Mr. 
Wamke,  'cellist);  Dec.  21,  1912. 

Lendiai:  Svmphony  In  D  majoi^  op.  lo 
(flrst  performanf-e  in  Americi):  Feb.  15.  191''.. 

Mraczek:  Symphonic  Burleska  (after  W. 
Buscb's  "Max  und  Morltz");  March  15,  1813. 

Reger:  Concerto  In  the  ancient  style  (or 
orchestra;  Dee.  14,  1912. 

Strube:  Two  Symphonic  Poems,  "Narcissus 
and  Echo."  "Die  Loreley"  (first  performance 
anywhere);  .Tan.  25,  1913. 

Vivaldi:  Concerto  in  G  minor  for  violin, 
organ  and  string  .  orchestra  (Eugene  Tsaye); 
March  8,  1013. 

At  Sunday  concerts  in  the  Boston 
Opera  House: 

Alfaoo:   Suite  Romantlca;  Jan.  12,  1913. 

Balakireff:  "Thamar,"  Symphonic  Poem; 
Dec.  1.  1012.  ^  ^ 

Borodin:  Marche  Polovtsienne  and  Danses 
Polovtsii-nnes;  Dec.  1,  1912. 

Catalani:  Prelude  to  Act  III.  of  "Wally  ; 
J«n  '26  191.1.  Danza  delle  Ohdlne,  from 
■-•Ixircley  " ;  Ja».  26,  1918.     ,   .    „  „ 

Rameau:    Overture  lo  "Zals";  D«c.  8,  1912. 


"Ln  Indcs  Galantes."  Ballet  sltB;  Dec.  8,. 
1912 

BaVel:    "Pavane  pour  nne  Infante  Defunte  ; 

'"stolowik^^'     Symphoniscbe     Rhapaodle  for 

piano  (the  composer)  and  orchestra;  Jan.  -B, 
1913 

Weingartner;    Lustlge  Ouverture;  Feb.  16, 

^'zLdonai:  Serenata  Medloevale,  for  'c^ello 
(Mr.  Brltl)  and  small  orchestra;  Jan.  12,  191J. 

At  a  Sunday  afternoon  concert  at 
Symphony  Hall,  with  Mr.  Krelsler,  Dec. 

1,  1912.  , 

Urack:  Intermezzo  for  strings  from  tne 
opera  "SIguov  Formica." 


niui.ni>ipr  The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  | 
Unamoer      ^^^^  concerts:  Nov.  6,  Dec.  , 

Concerts  3    (E.    Consolo,  pianist). 
Jan  7  (Frieda  Siemens,  pianist),  March  18  ; 
(R.  Ganz,  pianist).    No  new  work.   Mr.  ; 
Lett  wa.s  the  new  second  violinist. 

The  Fionzaley  Quartet  gave  three  con- 
certs: Dec.  12,  Feb.  6,  March  13.  No 
new  work. 

'  The  Hoffmann  Quartet  gave  two  con- 
certs: Dec.  10  (Alice  Eldrldge,  pianist), 
Feb.  13.   No  new  work. 

The  Longv  Club  gave  concerts  on  Dec. 
17;  Strauss,  suite  in  B  flat  major  for 
wind  Instruments  (first  time);  Jan.  23, 
F.  Schmitt,  Lied  and  Scherzo  for  horn 
and  wind  instruments  (first  time); 
Weingartner,  quintet  for  piano,  clarinet, 
violin,  viola,  'cello  (first  time);  March  6, 
Debussy  ballade,  Villon,  sung  by  Mme. 
Sundelius,  Aubert;  "Le  Reve,"  from 
"La  Foret  Bleue,"  sung  by  Mme.  Sun- 
delius—both  for  the  flrst  time  here. 

The  Wltek  Trio  gave  three  concerts: 
Dec  11,  Jan.  22,  Haydn,  violin  concerto 
In  C  major,  with  acc.  of  strings  and 
piano  (flrst  time  in  America),  Feb.  24. 

It  will  be  seen  that  few  new  works  In 
chamber  music  were  introduced.  The 
Knelsels    played    music    by  Schubert. 
Gllere.  Franck.  Haydn,  Strouss  ("cello 
Bonatl.  (Messrs.  Willeko  and  Consolo), 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Loeffler  (quintet  in 
F  major)    Schumann    (piano  quintet. 
Miss    Siemens,    pianist),    Reger,  Scl 
mann    (piano    quartet,    Rudolph  G? 
,     nl-^'i      ^  '"tiires   of   these  concpr 
quintet    and  Gller' 
r  .  ill.  lations. 


Choral 


The  Cecilia  gave  thre« 
.  concerts  that  should  have) 
>  Societies  drawn  larger  audiences.j 
By  larger  I  mean  paying  audiences,  for 
tnany  free  tickets  were'  distributed.  -\t 
the  flrst  concert.  Dec.  19.  Verdi's  "Te 
Deum"  was  performed  and  Wolf-Ferra- 
ri's "Vita  Nuova"  was  produced  for  the 
flrst  time  In  this  city.  It  Is  a  singularly 
beautiful  and  original  work.  The  won-i 
der  Is  that  the  composer  of  this  mysti- 
cal and  emotional  music  is  also  thecom- 
poser  of  the  banal  "Jewels  of  the  Ma-i 
donna"  and  the  insignlflcant  "Secret  of 
Suzanne."  The  solo  singers  were  Mrs- 
Hudson-Alexander  and  Earl  Cartwrlght. 
The  program  of  the  second  concert,  Feb. 
JO,  was  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  and 
Included  Moussorgsky's  "Joshua"  -(flrst 
time  here),  and  motets  and  part  songs  b.v 
Palestrlnaj  Plueddemann,  Vogt,  Bantock, 
Mackenzie;  also  an  old  French  noel,  an 
old  English  part  song,  and  Grainger's  i 
arrangement  of  an  Irish  tune.  Mme. 
Szumowska  played  groups  of  piano 
pieces.  At  the  third  concert,  April  17, 
I  Palestrlna's  "Tenebrae  factae'sunt"  -wasl 
I  Bung  In  memory  of  W.  F.  Apthorp.  El-  ] 


gars  "Mu.sic  Makers"  was  performed' 
here  for  the  flrst  time.  It  Is  a  preten-; 
tlous  cantata,  but  not  rich  In  ideas,  the-j 
atrlcal  instead  of  dramatic,  melodlcally 
weak  except  In  certain  quotations  from| 
the  composer's  earlier  works.  Interest-' 
Ing  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  instrumen-^ 
tatlon.  The  program  also  included  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor's "Death  of  Mlnnehalia," 
which  should  be  left  on  the  shelf.  The 
solo  singers  were  Miss  Mildred  Potter 
and  Clifford  Lott  (his  first  appearance 
here),  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  gen-; 
eral  public  has  lost  Intereist  in  the  Ce- 
cilia and  In  choral  works.  , 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  has  Its  own 
peculiar  public,  an  oratorio  public  that 
welcomes  the  old  and  the  well  known. 
The  concerts  were  as  follows:  Dec.  22, 
"The  Messiah"  (Miss  Barrows,  Miss  Pot- 
tor,  Mr.  Pagdln,  Mr.  Martin).  Dec  28, 
"The  Messiah"  (Mrs.  Calvert,  Miss  Pot-, 
ter,  Mr.  Rasely,  Mr.  Flint).  Feb.  9, 
Chadwick's  "Phoenix  Expirans,"  Gou- 
nod's "Gallia,"  Ross'ni's  "Stabat  Mater"  j 
also  Schubert's  song,  "Die  Allmacht 
(Mmes.  Hudson-Alexander,  Schumann- 
Helnk,  Adelaide  Griggs,  Paul  Althouse. 
Frederic  Martin).  March  23,  "Elijah" 
(Mrs.  Williams,  Miss  Whltcomb,  Mrs. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Pagdln,  Mr.  Cartwright-Bli- 
jah).  April  6,  "The  Creation"  (Mrs. 
Hudson-Alexander,  Evan  Williams,  Fred- 
eric Martin). 

The  People's  Choral  Union  gave  two 
concerts.  Jan.  26,  miscellaneous  pro- 
gram. Including  Bruch's  "Cross  of  Fire" 
and  Humlston's  "Iphigenia"  (flrst  per- 
formance). Solo  singers:  Edna  S.  Dun- 
ham, soprano,  and  Horatio  ConneU,  bari- 
tone. April  27,  "The  Messiah."  Marie 
Stoddard,  Marion  May,  Joseph  Qou- 
dreault  and  George  H.  Downing.  1 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  no  public  con- 
cert. The  subscription  nights  were  as 
follows:  Nov.  12  (Florence  Hlnkle,  so- 
prano), Jan.  7  (Eari  Cartwrlght,  bari- 
tone), Feb.  18  (Irma  Seydel,  violinist), 
April  8,  with  Boston  Festival  orchestra. 


Piano 


Baerentzen,  Aline  Van.  a 
voimg  pianist  with  unusual 
Recitals  technic,  who  should  study 
diligently  the  art  of  interpretation,  Nov. 
20.  See  also  Sunday  concerts  at  the 
Boston  Op^ra  House. 

Belue,  Robert  J.,  a  blind  pianist,  who 
has  also  had  to  contend  -with  slcknee*, 
April  10. 

Collins,  Edward,  played  at  Mme.  scnu- 
manii-Heink's  recital,  Nov.  24. 

Copeland,  George.  Recitals,  Nov.  20, 
pieces  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Scarlatti,  Liszt, 
Chopin,  Debussy  and  new  pieces  by  En- 
esco,  Albeniz,  Jongen;  Dec.  10,  pieces  by 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn, 
Cyril  Scott.  Debussy,  Chabrler;  Jan.  21. 
pieces  by  jiattheson,  Scarlatti,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Moussorgsky,  Debussy,  Albe- 
nIs,Gi-ovlez.  Also  played  in  private  con- 
certs. See  concerts  at  Boston  Opera 
House.  Mr.  Copeland  by  his  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  "Apassionata"  so- 
nata showed  that  he  has  breadth  and 
depth  as  well  as  finesse. 

Slldridge.  Alice,  a  young  pianist  of 
promise,  Nov.  26.  See  Hoffman  quar- 
tet 

iGlose,  Adolphe,  with  Baron  Berthald, 
Nov.  18. 

Godowsky,  Leopold,  with  Mme.  Gulp. 
March  16,  played  at  a  Symphony  con- 
cert. 

Hawthorne,  Ernest.  Jan.  23. 
Lerner,  Tina,  Nov.  14,  one  of  the  chief 
recitals  of  the  season.    Schumann's  so- 
nata op.    11,    and  pieces    by  Mozart, 
Weber,  cniopln,  Strauss-Tausig,  Usat.  , 
Miller,   Selden,    singer    and  pianist.: 
'      appearance  here  Nov.  19,  Dec.  S, 

Max,  March  10,  His  flrst  re- 
lierp.  A  rapid  and  clear  ^ 
an  unusual  technic  and  Utr 


concerl 
llano.,  w»th 


ihopln. 
13.  See 


O.-t, 


See  Boston  Opera  Houb*  con- 


i''ossart.  Cornelia.  Dec  11.  Her 
lal  heif.    Played  with  Oeorge 
H.iiii^,  Ji.,  tenor.  March  13. 

Kubner,  Dasrmar  de  C.  Played  kt 
Miss  Lincoln's  recital  Nov.  14.  First 
appear  J  noG  hero.  Pieces  by  Rlmsky- 
Korsiikoft,  Rachmaninoff,  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Hialims,  Debussy,  Ravel,  C.  Palmer. 

Schelllns,  Ernest,  Jan.  27.  A  brilliant 
.concert  and  a  remarkable  performance 
of  Liszt's  sonata  In  B  minor. 

Schneider,  Edwin.  At  John  McCor- 
mack'a  concert.  Feb.  23. 

Schnltzer,,Germalne,  Jan.  11.  A  recital 
conspicuous  for  brilliance  and  force, 
played  at  a  Symphony  concert. 

Schroeder,  Hedwlg^.  with  her  father, 
Alwin  Schroeder.  'cellist,  Dec.  10. 
Snow,  Francis,  March  11. 
Stone,  Thompson,  with  Miss  Brande- 
gee,  violinist,  March  6. 

Szumowska,  Mme.  Lesson — ^Recital 
Dec.  14.  Original  and  interesting:  re- 
marks about  playing:  music  by  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann  and  Chopin.  Se«  Ce- 
cilia concerts. 

Thompson,  Edith,  Dec.  16,  and  with 
Miss  Gropvernor,  soprano,  Feb.  20. 
Thornton,  Rosalie,  Nov.  18. 
TIbbs,  Roy  W..  at  Mr.  Hayes's  recital 
Nov.  19. 


Miscellaneous    •onoconcei  ,  .   i  - 

ard  White  at  Miss  Mar- 
Goncerta  Un's  harp  recital.  Nov. 
Alvln  Schroeder.  with  his  daughter 
JT(  tlwlg.  Deo.  10.  Paulo  Gruppe,  Feb.  19. 
C  ilia  c'aslnl  at  Miss  Goodrich's  recital, 
March  31.  Mr.  Caslnl,  a  young  Rus^an, 
played  here  for  the  first  time  and  made 
a  favorable  Impression  by  his  rich  tone, 
well  developed  technic,  emotional  nature 
and  musical  phroslns. 

Harp  recitals;  Miss  Edith  Martin, 
Nov.  25;  ■Melville  A.  Clark,  at  John  Mo- 
Cnrmack's  concert,  Feb.  23. 

Organ  recital:  B.  E.  Truette,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  April  8. 


,  and 
'nance 
■  ster- 
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Berthald.  Baron,  Not. 


18. 


Bond  A.,  March  2. 
Bullard,    Edith,  with 
Miss  Wood,  April  3. 

Butt,  Clara,  Jan.  6,  Feb.  2,  with  her 
husband,  Kennerley  Rumtord. 

Calve,  Mme.,  Oct.  20,  with  her  hus- 
band, Galileo  GasparrI,  tenor,  and  Emlll- 
ano  Reynaud,  pianist. 

Cheatham,  Kitty.  Her  nrst  appearance 
here,  Jan.  18,  March  27. 

Clement,  Edmond,  Jan.  9.   Also  with 
Maggie  Teyte,  Feb.  16. 

Culp,  Julia.  Her  first  appearance  here 
Feb.  10.  Songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms.  Feb.  24,  songs  by  Beethoven, 
Tschalkowsky,  Liszt,  Loewe,  Jensen,  H. 
Wolf.  March  16  with  L.  Godowsky. 
Sang  at  a  Symphony  concert. 

Denghausen,  Alfred,  Nov.  IB.  An  un- 
usually interesting  program  with  un- 
familiar old  German  songs  and  songs  by 
Borodin,  Balakirett  and  Moussorgsky. 

Dereyne,  Fely,  Jan.  13,  with  George 
Proctor.   (See  Boston  Opera  House  con-  ji 
certs. )  ' 
Devere-Sapio,     Clementine,  soprano. 
Her  first  recital  here,  Dec.  5. 

Fisher,  Florence,  with  Barbara  Meyer, 
Feb.  18. 

Fremstad,  Olive,  with  Rlceardo  Martin, 
Dec.  29. 

Fuller  Sisters,  the,  April  6,  11,  14,  16. 
Gallozzl,  Thomas  A.,  tenor.  His  first 
appearance,  Oct.  10,  with  Clara  Sexton 
and  others. 

Gerhardt,  Elena,  Jan.  19.  with  Vera 
Barstow,  violinist,  Feb.  27.  Sang  at  a 
Symphony  concert. 

Goodrich,  Helen,  contralto.  Her  first 
recital  In  Boston.  March  31.  Unfamiliar 
songs  by  Krehl  and  Melartln. 

Grosvenor,  Charlotte,  soprano,  Feb.  20. 
With  Edith  Thompson,  pianist. 

Harris.  George,  Jr.,   March  13.  With 
Mme.  Rider-Possart. 
Hayes,  Roland  W.,  tenor,  Nov.  19. 
Hunt,  Helen  A.,  mezzo  contralto,  Nov. 
22.    The   program   Included  unfamiliarj 
songs  by  Hahn.  Hue,  Mathe,  Carpenter. 

Huston,  Margaret,  English  soprano.l 
Her  first  appearance  March  19.  A  singer! 
of  Indlspijtable  talent  handicapped  by  a' 
CQld.  ^       ■  , 

Jbslyn.  Frederic,  a  young  ba«s-barl 
tone.   First  appearance,  Jan.  16. 

Lincoln,  Kate,  soprano,  Nov.  14.  A 
fresh  and  varied  program.  Miss  Rub^ 
ner,  pianist.  ^  .,.  „r 

Llewellyn.  Louise,    soprano,    Oct.  25 
Costume  recital  of  folk  songs  of  Brit- 
tany. „  o« 
McCorniack,  John,  tenor,  Feb.  Z3. 
Mav^r,  Barbara,  with  Miss  F.  Fisher 
Feb.  18,. 


The  following  chro- 
nological list  of  first 
performances  and 
Appearances  first  appearances  may 
be  of  interest:  (B.  S.  O.,  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra;  B.  O.  H.,  Boston  Opera 
House;  L.  C,  Longy  Club;  C,  Cecilia 
.Society.) 

\m  Oct.  10,  Thomas  A.  Gallozzl,  tenor; 

Oct.  20,  Mme.  Calve;  Galileo  GasparrI, 
Mme.  Calve's  husband,  tenor. 

XoT.  14— Miss  Dagmar  de  C.  Eabnfr,  piRnlst. 

Nav.  19 — Selden  Miller,  singer  and  pianist. 

Nov.  20— Aline  van  Baerentzen,  pianist.  | 

Nov.  24— Edward  Collins,  pianist.  ; 

Nor.  30— Otto  Urack,  'cellist,  B.  S.  O.  I 

Dec.     1— Balakiretf.     "Thamar"  STmphonic 
Poem:  Borodin,  March  PoloTtslenne  and  Denses  ] 
Polovtslenne,  from   "Prince  Igor,"  certain  ex-  i 
cerpts  from  "Boris  Godunoff,"  B.  O.  H. 

Dec.  1— Urack,  Intermezzo  for  strings  from  [ 
the  opera  ".Signor  Formica."  ■ 

Dor.  5— First  recital  here  of  Clementine  de 
Vore-Saplo,  soprano.  ' 

Dec.  8— Rameau,  Orerture  to  "Zais"  and 
Ballet  airs  from  "Les  Indes  Galantcs,"  Trln 
of  I'^tes  from  •TTippolj-te  et  Aricle,"  B.  O.  II, 

Dec.  11— Cornelia  Rider-Possart,  pianist. 

Dec.  14— Borodin,  Symphony  No.  2,  B.  S.  O. 

Dec.  14— Heger,  Concerto  In  the  ancient 
stvle,  for  orchestra,  B.  S.  O. 

Dec.  17— R.  Stranss,  Suite  in  B  flat  major 
for  wind  instruments,  L.  C. 

Dec.  19— Wolf-Ferrari's  "La  Vita  Nuova,"  C. 

Dec.  21 — Klughardt.  Concerto  for  'cello, 
B.  S.  O. 

Jan.  4— Holbrooke,  "Queen  Mab"  (first  time 
in  America),  B.  S.  0. 
1913—  r 

Jan.  5— Kennerley  Rumford.  baritone. 

Jan.  5— Florent  Schmltt,  Chansons  a  Quatra 
Voli  (two  pianos  and  vocal  quartet);  Ravel, 
Pavane  pmn  un"  Infante  Defunte.  B.  0.  H. 

Jan.  12— Veracinl,  Sonata  In  A  minor; 
Gemianlnl, '  Sonata  in  B  minor;  Vitall,  Cha- 
come,  all  played  by  Mr.  Ysa.ve. 

.Tan.  12— -ilfano,  Suite  Romantice;  Zandonal. 
c=k'renata  Mediovale,  for  'cello  ana  orchestra, 
U    O.  H. 

Jan.  18— Kitty  Cheatam,  musical  entertainer. 

Jan.  19— Hans  Lett,  Tlollnist.  B.  0.  H. 

Jan.  22— Haydn,  Violin  Concerto,  C  major, 
Wltek  Trio  Club. 

Jan.  2»— Florent  Schraitt,  Lied  and  Scherao, 
op.  54;  Welngartner,  Quintet  for  piano,  clar- 
inet and  strings,  L.  C. 

Jan.  25— Strobe,    two    Symphonic  Poems, 


liljlioiii.:  ciiii'      ■ '  :r,       I  ... 
n  I    vocally  well  dl.'-iJoscU. 
:m  i\  interesting  cnini'osUlons 
II.  I  Russian 
at  the  Boston  ■ 
il'.  quality  of 
I  r  improved. 
.1  ly  of  the  r- 
of  the  Boston    .     .  .  ' 

Many  of  us  regrettol  that  there  was 
not  more  modem  chamber  music.  The 
Longy  Club  introduced  unknown  compo- 
sitions by  contemporaneous  composers, 
but  the  Knelsels  and  the  Flonzaleys  were 
conservative.  The  character  of  the  per- 
formances was  high,  and  the  progress  of 
the  Hoffmann  ci\i;irtot  In  the  matter  ot 
interpretation  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

It  Is  not  necessary  at  the  end  of  the 
season  to  review  all  the  givers  of  reci- 
tals ;  to  say  that  this  one  showed  taste, 
and  that  one  played  mechanically,  or 
sang  unlntelllgently.  This  may  be  said, 
however:  the  quality  of  the  programs, 
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Miller.  Selden,  singer  and  pianist.  His 
first  appearance  here,  Nov.  19.  Dec.  3, 17. 

Nordica,  Mme.   April  20. 

Richardson,  W.  H.,  baritone,  Nov..  19. 

Schumann-Heink,  Mme.,  Nov.  24.  With 

award  Collins,  pianust. 

Sembrlch,  Mme.  Deo.  8. 

Sexton,  Clara,  with  T.  A.  Gallozzl, 
Oct.  10. 

Teyte,  Maggie,  soprano,  Jan.  31.  With 
Rdmond  Clement,  Feb.  16.  Sang  at  a 
Symphony  concert. 

Townsend,  Stephen.  Jan.  28.  Program 
of  Schumann's  songs  in  Bnglish. 

Violin 
P«citals 


Barstow,  Vera.  Her  first 
appearance  h^re  with  Miss 
Gerhardt,  Jan,  19. 
Brandegee,  Hlldegard.  Her  first  recital 
here  Feb.  25.   With    Thompson  Stoae, 
pianist,  March  6.  • 

Elman,  MIscha.  Dec.  16,  March  30. 
Played  at  a  Symphony  concert. 

Fletcher,  Nina,  Jan.  30.   A  perfonn- 
ce  of  unusual  merit. 
Kreisler,  Fritz.  Dec.  1  with  orchestra, 
layed  at  a  Symphony  concert. 
Ysaye,  Eugene.  Jan.  12,  Feb.  21,  April 
Remarkable  recitals,  as  remarkable 
the  Indifferent  performance  of  this 
at  master  at  a  Symphony  concert.  See 
ton  Opera  House  concerts, 
balist,  E.  Miarch  17. 


"Narcissns  and  Echo"  and  "Die  Loreley," 
B.  S.  0.   (first  performance). 

Jan.  26— Humfson,  "Iphigenia  Before  the 
Sacrifice  at  AuUs,^'  for  sopraop,  dioniB  and 
orchestra  (Orst  performance).  People's  Choral 
Union- 
Jan.  26— Catalan!,  Prelude  to  Act  III.  "f 
"WaUy"  and  Dnnza  delle  Ondlne,  from 
"Loreley";  Stojowski,  Sympbonische  Rliapsodle 
tor  piano  (the  composer,  pianist)  and  orches- 
tra, B.  O.  H. 

Feb.  4— Carpenter,  Violin  Sonata  in  G  major, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes. 

Fet).  9— Welngartner.  "Schaefers  Sonntags- 
lled,"  "Weike  Rose"  and  "Deine  Scho6n- 
belt,"  with  orchestra;  sung  by  Mme.  Marcel, 
B.  O,  H. 

Feb.  10 — Julia  Culp,  mezzo  soprano. 

Feb.  15 — Lendvai,  Symphony  in  D  major 
(first  performance  In  America),  B.   S.  O. 

Feb.   15— Max  Pauer,  pianist,  B.  S.  O. 

Feb.  16 — Welngartner,  Lustlge  Ouverture; 
songs  with  orchestra,  "Bllck  In  den  Strom," 
"Wiegenlied,"  "Nacht,"  sung  by  Mme.  Mar- 
eel,  B.  O.  H. 

Feb.  20^Part  songs  by  Bantock.  Mackenzie 
and  others,  and  Moussergsky's  "Joshua,"  C. 

Feb.  25— Hlldegard  Brandegee,  rloUoIst. 

March  5— Debussy,  Ballade  of  Villon  (Mme. 
Sundclins),  L.  0. 

March  8— Vivaldi.  Concerto  In  G  minor  for 
violin,  B.  S.  O. 

March  10— Mar  Pauer,  pianist  (first  recital 
here) . 

March  16 — MVaczek,  Symphonic  Bnrleske 
(after  W.  Busch's  "Max  and  Moritz"),  B.  S.  O. 

March  19 — Margaret  Huston,  soprano. 

March  28— Norman  Wllks,  pianist,  B.  S.  O. 

March  31— Helen  Goodrich,  contralto,  and 
Gutla  Caslni.  'cellist. 

April  6— Chadwlck  Symphonic  Fantasie, 
".Aphrodite,"  B.  S.  0. 

April  7 — Te  Ahm  e  Sqneet  (Be»  Miiyes),  In- 
dian songs  and  dances  (first  public  appearance 
here). 

April  10— Robert  J.  Belae,  blind  planlat. 
April  17— Elgar,  "The  Music  Makers,"  O. 


Notes 
and 


There  have  been 
more  brilliant  seasons 
as  far  as  visiting  vlr- 
Comment  tuosos  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Tsaye  Is  now  apparently  a  man  of 
recitals,  rather  than  a  player  with  or- 
chestra, while  Mr.  Kreisler,  admirable 
in  recital,  gave  a  wonderful  performance 
of  Beethoven's  concerto  at  a  Symphony 
concert.  Between  him  and  Mr.  Tsaye 
comparisons  were  made,  as  there  were 
between  Mme.  Culp  and  Miss  Gerhardt. 
Mme.  Culp  has  the  richer,  more  emo- 
tional voice,  and  the  finer  art  Her 
management  of  breath  is  extraordinary. 
The  interpretalon  of  each  song  is  most 
c.irefuUy  composed,  while  Miss  Gerhardt 
is  apparently  the  more  spontaneous 
and  sings  with  more  dash.  The  two  are 
excellent  Ueder  singer,  and  both  are  to 
be  enjoyed.  They  were  on  the  whole 
more  effective  in  recital  than  with  the 
orchestra,  while  Miss  Maggie  Teyte  was 
delightful  wherever  she  was  heard. 

Ml-.  Max  Pauer  played  very  fast,  faster 
than  anyone  until  Jliss  Schnitzer  gal- 
loped through  Liszt's  concerto  with  Dr. 
Muck  and  the  orchestra  neck  and  neck. 

Miss  Lemer's  piano  recital  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  season,  and  Mr. 
Copeland  by  his  masterly  interpretation 
of  music  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart  full}- 
an.swered  those  who  characterized  him 
only  a  specialist  In  Debussy.  Young 
Ml .  Caslnl,  the  'cellist,  gives  promise  of 
n  >>rilllant  future. 


as  a  rule,  was  excellent.  Compare  thesa 
programs  with  those  of  10  years  ago 
and  mark  the  Improvement.  Local  sinff* 
ers  especially  have  left  the  beaten  tracK 
In  their  wish  to  present  a  variety  and 
interesting  program.  They  have  also 
paid  more  attention  to  enunciation.  Yet 
why  do  some  insist  on  singing  in  French 
and  German,  when  they  ha,ve  little  com- 
prehension of  the  text  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  it? 


In 


Memoriam 


was 
died 


In  the  course  of  the 
season  William  Foster 
Apthorp  died  at  La  Tour 
de  Pellz,  Swlfierland.  For  many  yearB 
he  was  active  in  the  musical  life  of  this 
city,  and  fought  valiantly  as  a  critic  for 
that  which  is  best  in  music  and  the 
drama. 

Mme.  GfCrtrude  P'^anklin  Salisbury  died 
suddenly.  Having  been  an  accomplished 
singer,  she  gained  even  greater  renown 
as  a  teacher,  and  her  intelligence,  taste 
and  her  fidelity  to  her  pupils  brought 
artistic  results. 

Heinrich  Schuecker,  harpist  of  th«> 
Boston  .Syaipiiony  orchesU-a  since  1886, 
also  died  suddenly.  As  virtuoso  and 
teacher  he  won  renown,  but  his  abiHty 
was  still  more  strikingly  displayed  as  an 
orchestral  player. 

Henry  C.  Brown,  a  distinguished  cor- 
net player  and  the  leader  of  Brown's 
Brigade  band,  which  in  its  day 
famous  throughout  New  England, 
early  in  the  season. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  M, 
Carter   tor   the    following   note  about 
August  Fries,  who  di<?d  at  Bergen,  Nor- 
way, March  26.    He  was  bom  at  Ren/..- 
burg,   Germany,   August  23,   1821.  His 
father,  a  school  teacher  aad  violinist, 
gave  him  his  lessons  until  he  was  14. 
I  when  he  went  to  Kiel.    Having  studied 
there  for  six  yearsi  he  went  to  Norway. 
!  He  and  his  brotlner  Wulf,  the  'cellist, 
!  came  to  New  York  in  184S,  and  the  next 
[  year  to  Boston,  wiith  the  Lorabardy  or- 
chestra (the  remmant  of  a  disorganized 
opera  company)  as  leader.    Here  he  or- 
ganized the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club, 
while  the  brothers  wore  members  of  the 
old  National  Theatre  orchestra  under 
John  Holloway.   Ajigust  left  Boston  for 
Bergen  In  1857  or  '58,  hut  returned  about 
1872   and   remained   live   years,  during- 
[which  time  he  served  one  or  more  sea- 
;sons  as  conoertmaster  of  the  Harvard 
Symphony   orchestra.     Then    he  went 
back  to  Bergen,  where  he  remained  until 
his    death.     He    was    never  married. 
Among  his  many  pupils  in  this  city  Is 
Mr.  Daniel  Kuntz  of  the  Boston  Sj-m- 
phony  orchestra. 


A.  hot  May  makes  a  fat  church  yard. 

Hie  more  thuuder  in  May,  the  less  in  August 
and  September. 

May  showers  brins  milk  and  meal. 

A  dry  May  is  followed  by  a  wet  June. 

Cold  May  brings  many  things. 
A  snow  storm  In  May 
Is  worth  a  wagon-load  of  hay- 


That  Bear  Pit. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  satisfy  "Dryasdust's"  Inquiry,  I 
well  remember  the  Bear  Pit  where  is 
now  the  Public  Garden.  It  Tas  a  circle 
about  20  feet  in  diameter,  sunk  about  U 
ieet  below  the  surface,  lined  with  per- 


•  ■  tops  of  wfilcn  I 
1  feet    above    the  i 

.  upright  pole  In  | 
"  -  i:ttiled  on  which 

tilt  beats  (.limbed,  and  there  were  doors 
cut  through  the  planking  Into  which 
t'ley  could  go  in  bad  we.Tther.  There 
were  three  or  Tour  black  bears,  very 
"musing  to  us  boys  with  their  antics.  I 
think  the  land  was  fenced,  and  wa» 
called  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  It  w^ 
also  a  mild  attempt  ut  a  zoo.  I  remem- 
ber there  was  lome  kind  of  a  rare  rara 
tethered  on  the  grass,  and  some  tall 
cranes  that  walked  about  loose  and  had 
red  topknots.  Wo  boys  were  standing 
near  the  ram  one  day,  apparently  out 
of  his  reach,  when  he  charged  us  and 
hutted  one  boy  who  had  his  back  turned 
and  sent  him  sprawling.  The  boy  picked 
himself  up  very  mad  and  said: 
"W— which  of  you  did  that?"  I  remem- 
ber starting  a  pair  of  wild  black  ducks 
from  a  small  pond  there.  Peeps  and 
plover  were  frequently  seen  along  the 
beach  where  is  now  Arlington  street, 
and  we  used  to  fish  for  smelts  oft  the 
Mill  Dam  road,  now  gorgeous  lower 
Beacon  street.  We  could  play  hockey  or 
cricket  anywhere  ,-)n  the  Common.  Base- 
ball and  football  were  not  so  popular. 
Hockey  was  splendid.  J.  M.  C. 

Brookllne,  April  29. 


Mr.  Atkinson's  mistake   of  the 

^  reporter  and  an  over- 

'  Cinque        ^i^^^     ^j^g  j^^^. 

Waltz"'  Ing  over  the  proofs 
led  to  its  being  stated  In  the  interview 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Herald. of 
A.pril  "0  that  I  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "no  five- time  rhythm  existed 
before  1900."  Such  a  statement  is  ot 
course  absurd,  and  I  never  made  it 
But  all  five-time  rhythm  is  not  what  T 
have  called  "cinque"  rhythm  any  more 
than  all  three  time  rhythm  is  waltz 
rhvthm.  No-w  cinque  rhythm  consists 
essentially  in  there  being  no  note  struck 
in  the  accompaniment  on  the  third  count 
of  the  bar.  No  flve-tlme  music  which  I 
have  come  across  has  this  peculiarity, 
which  is  essential  to  the  "cinque  dance 
and  which  gives  the  five  time  an  un- 
mistakable lilt  and  freedom.  Five  time 
thus  becomes  as  flowing  as  the  measure 
of  a  waltz,  whereas  the  flve-tlme  pieces 
with  which  I  am  familiar— even  the 
movement  In  Tchaikowski's  fifth  sym- 
phony-have always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  somewhait  labored  and  hard  to  follow 
in  spite  of  their  charm, 
in  spue    I    j^^BERT  W.  ATKINSON. 

Brookllne^ 


By  Will  and  Testament. 

Dick  and  Patsey,  the  cats  that  have 
Inherited  from  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  GInty  of 
Charlestown,  are  not  the  first  of  their 
race  to  be  thus  honored.  Mme.  Jeanne 
Felix  Dupuls  by  her  will,  dated  Paris, 
1671,  bequeathed  her  two  cats  to  one 
Nicole  Pigeon  and  30  sous  a  month  for 
the  care  of  them.  Mme.  Dupuls  was  an 
excellent  musician,  a  skilful  player  of 
lute  and  harp,  and  very  rich.  She  or- 
dered that  the  cats  should  have  a  meat 
soup  twice  a  day,  and  each  cat  should 
have  its  own  plate.  There  were  minute 
directions  for  the  making  of  the  soup. 
Unfortunately  for  the  cats,  the  will  was 
so  extravagant  that  It  was  declared  null 
and  void. 

Drexllius  In  his  "Avant-Coureur  de 
I'Eternite"  tells  of  a  woman  who  be- 
queathed 500  ecus  to  a  cat.  The  ad- 
vocate Pierre  Jean  Grosley  left  24  llvres 
a  year  to  provide  for  his  two  cats,  and 
he  was  a  very  learned  man,  a  witty, 
original,  rather  caustic  writer.  He  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  books  to  Mimi,  the  In- 
separable companion  and  the  sole  con- 
fidant of  his  labors.  An  English  woman 
in  1828  left  £5  a  year  to  her  beloved  Tib. 
But  It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far 
back.  Benjamin  F.  Dilley  of  Wllkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  dying  in  1905,  bequeathed 
$40,000  to  his  cats  BHickie  and  Pinkie, 

the  Income  to  be  used  In  providing  for 
them  as  long  as  they  lived.  Pinkie 
died  early  in  1908.  Blackle,  bom  In  1892, 
was  chloroformed  to  end  his  sufferings 
on  May  7,  1908.  When  he  died  he  was 
the  wealthiest  cat  in  the  -world. 

Money  has  been  left  to  carp,  horses, 
monkeys,  and  in  May  1902,  a  rich 
woman  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  named  Silva, 
left  her  entire  property  to  a  cock,  for 
she  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  Imagined  that 
the  soul  of  her  dead  husband  had  entered 
th3  body  of  this  fowl,  named  Pedro. 
Her  relatives  were  about  to  dispute  the 
will,  when  one  of  the  natural  heirs 
killed  poor  Pedro.  • 


Why  Not  Sideways? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  the  Borden  girl,  who  dis- 
appeared and  then  reappeared  with  sucli 
a  rich,  condensed-creamy  flavor,  has 
been  restored  to  the  milk  white  em- 
braces of  the  fondest  of  fathers;  now 
that  we  have  been  thrilled  and  aston- 
ished by  the  Information  that  the  B.  A. 
A.  has  less  than  JlOO  of  bad  debts,  1 
feel  free  to  propound  a  query  which  has 
been  running  in  my  mind  as  insistently 
as  the  "Punch,  brothers,  punch  with 
care"  verses  scrambled  through  the 
head  of  Mark  Twain.  Query:  In  re- 
turning between  the  acts  to  the  middle 
of  a  row  of  theatre  seats,  all  of  them 
occupied  by  nice  people,  should  one  en- 
ter exposing  his  front  or  his  rear  eleva- 
tion to  his  row  mates? 

When  I  squeeze  by  with  my  Hercu- 
lean shoulders,  browned  neck  and 
motor-man's  haircut  exposed  to  the  per- 
sons in  the  row,  I  am  very  likely  to 
tread  on  more  than  the  statutory  num- 
ber of  toes.  I  have  the  most  uninspir- 
ing part  of  my  body  in  front  of  other 
persons.  I  butt  Into  the  sitters  ■willy- 
nilly.  I  claw  persons  sitting  in  the 
row  in  front.  I  feel  as  mortified  as 
one  might  in  my  stewedent  days,  when 
a  waiter  whom  I  had  Just  graced  with 
a  ten  cent  tip,  chlded  me  because  I 
rested  momentarily,  half  sitting,  on  a 
vacant  table.  And  I  have  made  no 
mention  of  the  embarrassment  of  beg- 
ging pardon  while  the  back  Is  turned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  percolate 
through  with  my  face  to  the  foe,  my 
breath  Is  likely  to  cause  comment,  al- 
though ale  is  my  only  drink.  Women 
who  -n-ear  a  white  ribbon  on  the  mind 
hurl  silent  curses  at  me.  I  seem  to  be 
doing  the  tango  with  the  stout  parties 
I  pass.  My  knees  impinge  on  others' 
rinees.  A,nd  worst  of  all,  I  disarrange 
coiffures,  possibly  very  expensive  coif- 
fures of  the  innocent  third  parties  In  the 
row  ahead. 

If  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  room  un- 
der the  heading  of  Etiquette  for  any- 
thing but  chapters  on  the  conventions 
of  the  bar-room  towel,  the  proper  ele- 
vation for  the  rail  In  front  of  first-class 
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jars,  aim  tlie  a  h  -  i  using  saw- 

dust on  tiled  flon  ,,  i,g  j,a3  ^^^^ 

aldered  this  causf    ;  ,  vorries. 

PATRICK  J.  PEARL. 

Brookllne. 

But,  why,  Mr.  Pearl,  do  you  go  out  at 
all?  Why  do  you  not  sit  decently  in 
your  seat  and  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  those  behind  you?  Or  If  you  must 
go  out,  why  not  return  sideways? 


'SWEETHEARTS' 
AT  THE  COLONI  AL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  OLONIAL  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Sweethearts." 
an  operetta  in  two  acts:  book  by  Fred 
do  Gresac  and  Harry  B.  Smith;  lyrics  by 
Robert  B.  Smith;  music  by  Victor  Her- 
bert. Mr.  Herbert  conducted.  The 
operetta  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Baltimore  March  24,  1913. 

.SylTla  CUristle  Macdonald 

Damf>  Paul*  Ethel  Du  Fie  Houston 

MlUol   MtkelOTli  Tom.  ^rc^■a^l^htoD 

rt^z  Thomas  Conkey 

Lieutenant    Karl  Edwin  Wilson 

Hon.  P«rcv  Algernon  Sllngsbr  Lionel  Walsh 

Petnis  Van  Tromp  Frank  Belcher 

Arletide  Canlche  Hobert  O'Connor 

Uane  Hatti  Lincoln 

Long  before  W.  S.  Gilbert  was  knight- 
ed, he  wrote  a  pretty  little  comedy  en- 
titled "Sweethearts."  The  operetta  pro- 
duced last  night  has  a  far  more  com- 
plex plot,  and  the  librettists,  alas,  ar© 
not  Gilberts. 

The  playbill  informed  us  that  the 
story  is  founded  on  the  adventures  of 
Princess  Jeanne,  daughter  of  King 
Rene  of  Navarro.  The  time  has  been 
changed  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury and  the  "locale"  to  Bruges.  It  ia 
not  necessary  to  give  the  plot  In  fulL 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  crown 
princess  of  Zltania  Is  taken  as  a  baby 
to  Bruges,  dropped  in  a  tulip  garden, 
and  adopted  by  a  laundry  woman.  The  ; 
heir  presumptive  roaming  Incog,  falls ' 
in  love  with  her  and  proposes  mar- 
riage. Slingsby,  Van  Tromp  and  Ca- 
niche.  having  learned  the  secret  of  her  ; 
birth,  attempt  to  buy  for  various  pur- 
poses' the  palace  in  Zltania.  Mikeloviz, 
who  took  Sylvia  as  a  baby  to  Bruges, 
returns  to  the  town,  passes  himself  oft 
as  the  long  absent  husliAnd  of  the 
laundry  woman,  and,  wishing  to  take 
back  to  Zltania  the  princess,  beai-s  oft 
Liane.  a  coquettish  milliner,^  for  Sylvia 
has  told  him  that  this  Liane  is  the 
adopted  daughter.  There  Is  a  minor 
love  affair;  there  are  plots  and  counter- 
plots, all  of  a  more  or  less  humorous 
nature;  but  of  course  there  Is  a  happy 
ending.  ' 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  this; 
operetta  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
inrRe    audience.     A    laborious  analyst' 

.  Tht  say  that  this  was  due  to  Mr.  Her- 
t.f-rfs  music,  to  the  presence  of  Miss' 
MacDonald,  and  to  the  painstaking  et-| 
forts  of  Mr.  McNaughton.  ' 

The  story  Is  one  of  many  variations! 
on  a  well-worn  theme.  It  is  told  dif- 
fusely. The  dialogue  is  not  only  long 
winded,  but  it  Is  often  pointless  and  the 
operetta  would  be  much  improved  by 
cutting  out  large  sections  of  talky-talk. 
It  was  prob.ably  intended  at  first  that 
the  operetta  should  be  a  romantic  opera- 
oomlque.  Had  it  been  played  through- 
out in  this  vein,  and  if  the  part  of 
Mikeloviz  had  not  been  given  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton, the  audience  would  no  doubt 
havo  enjoyed  it  less  in  spite  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert's music,  which,  as  the  operetta 
stnnds  today,  is  superior  to  the  libretto. 

Tiie  music  gained  In  effect  by  being 
.    inducted  by  the  composer,  who  infused 
vitality  into    a  few  pages  that  are  not 
ii  lu  rently  spirited,  added  emphasis  to 
ct;ishing  mfirches  and  .sonorous  ensem- 1 
I  bles,  and  displayed  his  musical  taste  and  , 
sentiment  in  the  interpretation  of  tlie 
more  romantic  members.    AH  the  music 
i  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  audience,  j 
.  The  "Angelus"  scene  Is  especially  effec-  j 
tlve  and  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Herbert  at  his 
best.    It  Is  a  scene  that  might  be  intro- 
duced in  grand  opera.   The  finale  to  the 
first  act,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  Is 
well  constructed,  lacks  melodic  charm 
pnd   spontaneity.     Among   the  lighter 
•    mbers,    the    duet    "Cricket    on  the 

Mi  arth"  is  especialLv  to  be  commended. 

It  was  announced  that  Mi.ss  Macdonald 
was  suffering  severe  pain  from  a 
sprained  ankle.  She  disguised  her  suf- 
fering, although  she  could  not  dance, 
for  she  was  winsome  and  smiling,  and 

sans    clearly   and   sweetly   in    her  un- 
unpretentious  way.   Miss  Lin- 


'6ile  concerning  the  ability  of  an  ■  r  eretta 
comedian. 

There  are  some  who  ro,  i  only 

mention  the  name  of  Mr.  !)•  V.  Hop- 
per or  Mr.  Frank  Daniels.  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton Is  :in  earnest  laborer  in  the 
vineyard,  and  the  wine  of  his  humor 
Intoxicates  his  many  admirers.  Mr. 
Belcher  was  as  conscientious  and  re- 
sonant as  ever,  and  Mr.  O'Connor's 
caricature  of  a  Frenchman  evidently 
gave  pleasure. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  ex- 
cellent, but  the  male  members  of  the 
chorus  were  more  at  ease  in  the  music 
than  as  courtiers  in  the  Zitanian  Pal- 
ace. 

Mr.  Herbert,  who,  as  conductor,  in- 
dulged in  violent  exercise  throughout 
the  evening,  made  the  customary  and 
expected  speech,  and  praised  evei  vthi"" 
'and  everybody  connected  with  the  op- 
eretta except  himself;  yet  Mr.  Her- 
jbert's  music  is  the  feature  of  the  per- 
[  formance. 

■  ~n 

CASTLE  SQUARE— "The  Fourth  Es- 
tate," a  play  In  four  acts,  by  Joseph 
MedlU  Patterson  and  Harriet  Ford. 

Wheeler  Brand  William  P.  Cai'leton 

Michael  Nolan  Donald  Meek 

Sylvester  Nolan  Carney  Christie 

Donald  Bertelmy. ..... .Frederick  Ormonde 

Edward  Dupuy  Alfred  Lunt 

Ross  McHenry  AI  Roberts 

Dexter  Moore  Harrj-  Morris 

Jllmer   Downes.  ^  Ernest  Lynds 

Max  Powell 
Joe  Dir.on.  . 
Durkin  

Pitcher  I  Harry 

Howard  Albert  LeRol 

•leff  «  Robert  Capron 

First  Artist  George  Hunt 

Judith  Bartelmy  Mary  Keener 

Mrs.  Michael  ,N'olan  Mabel  Colcord 

Phyllis  Nolan  Madeleine  King 


es.  ...y*  Ernest  Lynds 

 (J  George  Ernst 

.J.  ,| .  .  J.'.  . .  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

.\/y.!.i  Homer  .Snow 

 I  Harry  Morris 


AQUATICS  LEAD 
B.F.  KEITH'S  BLL 

•T>Ieptune'8  Garden  oi  L.iving  Statues") 
or  "The  Enchanted  Pool"  was  given  its  j 
first   presentation   upon   any   stage   at ; 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre,  yesterday  after-  | 
noon  and  last  evening.    There  was  not  1 
the  slightest  occasion  for  doubting  the 
program's  statement  that  it  had  never 
before  been  given  a  public  hearing.  It 
Is  unique  and  novel  in  many  respects. 
Whether,    however,    this   latest  "Nep- 
tunian pantomime  and  aquatic  specta- 
cle," as  the  program  puts  It,  Is  due 
for  an  extended  run,  either  here  or  else- 
where. Is  a  question,  >  H  •  \ 
The   curtain   goes   up   on  Neptune'sj 
Garden   with   numerous   living  statues 
poaed  about  a  large  sub-stage  pool  of} 
water  into  which   from   time   to  time' 
the  statues,  Rodo,  the  interloper,  and 
others,   dive   from   time   to  time  with, 
mighty  splash,  all  to  appear  later  drip-i 
ping  wet  as  they  are  hoisted  up.  I 
In  the  course  of  it  all  are  Introduced 
the  Spanish  dancers  Carlo  Casetta  and| 
Lillian  Lestora  in  their  new  and  weird 
"La  Danse  Dementia."    They  are  really 
excellent   in   their  dance.     Miss  Clara; 
Sexton  is  the  Spirit  of  Amphltrite.  She, 
sanK  most  acceptably.     G.   Molasso  is 
director  of  pantomime,  Josef  Castlllan.j 
director  of  the  living  art  studies,  Sam 
Mfthoney  is  aquatic  director. 

Although  Neptune's  Gai-den  is  fea- 
tured as  the  big  thinjc  of  the  show,  the 
act  that  really  made'  the  hit  last  night 
was  that  of  Frank  Fogarty,  the  Dublin 
minstrel,  in  his  always  popular  and  al- 
ways different  monologue  and  humorous 
stories.  John  and  Mae  Burke  gave  the 
audience  much  amusement  from  their 
sketch,  "The  Ragtime  Soldier  Man,"  In 
which  Jo'an  Burke  demonstrates  that  he 
is  a  past  master  upon  the  piano.  Fred 
Graham.  Nellie  Dent  &  Co.,  an  English 
company,  making  their  first  American 
appearance  at  B.'  F  Keith's  this  week, 
have  a  laughable  sketch,  "The  Packing 
Day."  Clara  Inge,  a  dainty  singing  co- 
medienne, Introduced  several  novelties 
in  her  act  and  recited  most  effectively 
James  Whitcomb  Ri'.ey's  little  creation 
about  the  small  boy  and  tlie  beai-. 

The  Manon  Opera  Company,  direct 
from  Paris,  rendered  several  operatic 
selections,  and  were  thrice  recalled.  The 
three  Hickey  Brothers  proved  extreme- 
ly good  as  acrobatic  dancers,  but  their 
work  was  no  better,  although  of  some- 
what different  nature  than  that  of  the 
Oaits  Brothers,  Introducing  Master  Lew 
Gaits,  who  is  as  clever  as  he  is  small. 
John  HIgglns,  the  world's  champion 
Jumper,  in  an  athletic  sketch  showing 
his  proficiency  at  all  sorts  of  Jumping, 
with  weights  and  without,  and  the  talk- 
ing moving  pictures,  now  upon  their 
•steenth  week  at  B.  F.  Keith's,  .complete 
the  bill. 


and  Toniuiy  liyde  Thij  pjinclpai  par- 
ticipants in  the  various  numbers  besides 
Mr.  Evans  were  Vaughn  Comfort,  John 
King,  Sam  Lee,  Jack  Kennedy,  Ray- 
mond Maxson,  Tommy  Hyde,  Jim  Do- 
herty.  Joseph  aillesple,  James  Mcehan 
and  Charles  Hilliard.  Efjlward  V.  Cupero 
conducted. 

The  entertainment  o£  last  evening  was 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  mln- 
stretsy_an  entertainment  that  warrant- 
ed a  much  larger  attahSance.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  tht.t  itr.  Evans  has 
not  wandered  from  the  conventional 
lines,  and  there  is  the  old  time  "circle." 
To  be  sure,  we  missed  the  "bones"  and 

the  tambos,"  yet  wo  had  the  comedi- 
ans, and  the  tenors  stepped  forward  re- 
assuringly and  sang  their  ballads  splen- 
didly with  their  right  thumbs  tucked 
away  above  the  lower  buttons  of  their 
waistcoats,  after  tha  manner  we  know 
so  well. 

There  is  an  innovation  in  interlocu- 
tors (Mr.  Comfort).  Instead  of  the  stiff 
and  Important  middleman  we  have  a 
plausible  and  magnetic  gentleman  who 
considers  Vhe  broad  expanse  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  stage  none  too  small.  Mr. 
Gupero,  the  musical  director,  must  not 
be  omitted  from  the  list  of  comedians. 

As  to  the  sketches,  they  are  "vehicu- 
lar" In  the  extreme,  "Seminary  Days" 
offering  an  introduction  of  some  "soft 
shoe"  dancing  after  the  manner  of 
Frank  E.  McNlsh'*  "Silence  and  Fun." 
This  Is  a  splendid  simulation  of  youth- 
ful pranks,  and  the  dancing  is  enhanc- 
ing In  its  rythm  and  grace. 

"De  Gollghtly  Guards'  Reception"  is  a 
farce  that  is  as  lively  as  it  is  funny,  and 
is  a  splendid  outlet  for  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Evans's  monologue  was  the  feat- 
ure of  the  performance.  Not  only  was 
his  contribution  timely,  but  he  ap- 
peared as  a  burlesque  commentator  on 
that  part  of  the  show  that  preceded  his 
act.  The  wonderful  flexibility  of  his 
voice,  the  pertinence  of  his  monologue 
and  tjie  art  of  a  well  schooled  comedian 
contributed  a  splendi  feature  to  the  Pim- 
formance. 

Another  feature  was  the  startling  fe- 
male impersonation  of  Charles  Hilliard. 

The  choruses  were  repeatedly  en- 
cored and  the  refrains  were  given  with 
all  the  tricks  of  harmony  that  the 
minstrel  lover  applauds. 

The  numbers  that  pleased  most  were 
"When  the  Midnight  Choo  Choo  Leaves 
for  Alabam',  "  "That  Old  Girl  of  Mine," 
"When  I  Need  You,"  "Down  in  Ar- 
kansaw"  and  "I  Love  to  Hear  an 
Irish  Band  Upon  St.  Patrick's  Day." 


an  attractive  milliner  and  Miss 
il  r.;-  .1.  acted  Paula  with  considerable 
humor.  Mr.  Conkey  bore  himself  man 
fully  as  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  majority 
of  prljices  in  operetta  are  sad  sights, 
enough  to  Incite  the  most  conservative 
subjects  to  revolt. 

-Mr.  Walsh  was  amusing  in  a  dry 
II  anner  as  Slingsby.  T'ne  song,  or  rather 
ncf-ompanled  recitation  In  which  he  eu- 
lofc.lzed  his  ready  wit.  was  the  feature 
of  the  operetta  as  far  as  the  comedians 
w^re  concerned.  Was  Mr.  McNaughton 
funny?  The  audience  thought  he  was 
I  I If  isfhter  that  greeted  every- 
:  and  did  was  of  the  hair- 
Never  argue  with  any- 


MINSTRELS.'^ 
AT  THE  BOSTON 

BOSTON  THEATRE-George  Evans's 
"Honey  Boy"  minstrels,  in  three  parts.' 
Part  1,  the  Honey  Boys'  Floral  Bower | 
(Old  time  circle);  part  2,  "Seminary 
Days,"  a  dancing  skit;  part  3.  "De  Go- 
llghtly Guards'  Reception."  a  farce,  by 
Mr.  i:  .ins,  and  specialties  by  -A'r.  Evans 


BUFFALO  JONES  AT 

TREMONT  THEATRE 

Illustrated     Lecture    on  Lassoing 
Wild  Animals  Much  Enjoyed. 

NATIONAL  THEATRE  i 

"The  Third  Degree."  the  play 
which  first  on  the  stage  exposed  some 
of  the  methods  of  a  metropolitan  police  i 
force  to  fasten  guilt  upon  a  suspected  , 
prisoner,  was  performed  at  the  National 
Theatre  yesterday,  and  the  enthusiastic 
approval  left  no  doubt  of  the  Interest 
awakened.  The  story  is  by  Campbelli 
McCulIoch,  and  relates  the  efforts  of  ,-i 
worklngman  to  "get  square"  with  his 
landlord  for  turning  him  and  his  family 
Into  the  street  by  burning  his  building. 
The  various  witnesses  who  are  Intro- 
duced weave  about  the  prisoner  a  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence.  Frank 
Mayne  Is  given  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear as  the  prisoner,  and  his  versatility 
is  shown  by  his  portrayal  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appear  against  him.  The 
support  is  strong  throughout  and  the 
sketch  is  one  of  the  mo»t  powerful  that 
was  ever  presented  In  a  vaudeville 
theatre.     The    bill    has    other  strong 

SOUTHERN  PROGRAM 

AT  THE20Y  THEATRE. 

Georgia     and      Kentucky  Young 
Women  Give  Songs  and  Recitations,  j 

An  enjoyable  entertainment  took  pLice  | 
at  the  Tov  Theatre  last  evening,  when  j 
the  Misses  Turner  of  Georgia  ^sang  un- 
published negro  songs  of  the  old  South  | 
and  Miss  Nancy  Barbee  of  Kentucky; 
was  heard  in  southern  dialect  stories.. 
The  songs  Included  "Songs  of  Alta-  j 
mana,"  "Nothln"  But  Love,"  "A  Colored , 
Baptism."  Power  songs,  "De  Mockin' j 
Bird  Done  For  He  Wing"  and  others,! 
while  among  Miss  Barbee's  subjects 
were  "Uncle  Mose  Praying  for  Rain," 
"Aunt  Katura's  Visit  to  the  City"  and 
"Brer  Johnson  Glttin'  Religion." 

The  attainments  of  the  Misses  Turner 
in  their  chosen  work  are  already  well 
known  in  Boston.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  their  subject,  they  are  seeking  to 
perpetuate  the  old-fashioned  negro  melo- 
dies and  these  are  presented  by  them 
without  pretentiousness  and  with  charm. 

Miss  Barbep's  stories  varied  the  eve- 
ning delightfully.  Evidently  a  keen  ob- 
server, she  lias  a  refreshing  sense  of 
humor  and  none  of  the  whimsicalities 
of  negro  speech  and  character  have 
escaped  her  vigilance.  She  told  h.  : 
stortes  with  unstudied  simplicity  an. 
constant  flashes  of  quaint  wit. 

A  large  audience  was  warm  in  Its  e,\- 
nresslons  of  appreclaUon  and  both  ti;e 
Misses  Turner  and  Mies  Barbee  adde.l 
to  the  program. 


The  dramatic  critics  ttll  '   "'  • 

audience   laughed    uproario  i  ; 
the  grimaces  and  hearing  the  wiii 
an  admired  comedian  In  "The  Gi 
Tjfeehawken."    Managers  advertise  t 
l^t  that  the  audience  laughed  Ini> 
aantly  through  the  new  comedy  ndapteii 
from   the  French.     After  all,  "uproar- 
iously"  and   "Incessantly"     are  vague 
terms,  and,  like  all  superlative  expr^ 
slons,  awaken  suspicion  In  tlie  breast 
the  "old   playgoer."    Why  should  li'H 
every  modern  theatre,  even  a  repertory 
theatre,  be  provided  with  a  gelotonietre 
W  gelotometer,  the    Instrument  which 
Walter  Savage  Landor  says  would  have 
been  defined  by  Dr.  J9hnson  as  "a  dia- 
tonic in.strument  whereby  the  cachinna- 
tlons  of  laughter  may  be  mensurated." 
.This  instrument  might  hang  as  an  orna- 
fment  on  tlie  back  wall  of  a  theatre,  or 
'on  the  railing  of  the  orchestra's  pit,  and 
be  consulted  after  each  act  by  manager 
and  critics.  The  success  of  the  perform- 
ance might   then   be  accurately  deter- 
mined  by  a  graduated   scale.     If  the 
comedy    turns    out   to    be    "a  perfect 
scream,"  to  quote  the  chaste  language  of 
the  pres.?  agent,  the  gelotometer  might 
burst,  in  which  case  the  theatre  would 
be  crowded  during  the  run.   We  call  the 
attention  of  the  Drama  League  to  this 
invaluable  aid  in  the  preparation  of  Its, 
bulletins ;   for  though  the  laughter  of 
the  people  may  not  be  the  voice  'of  the 
Lord,  still  less  that    of    the  Drama 
League,  nevertheless  it  should  not  whol- 
ly be  Ignored. 


Buckley's  Serenaders. 

Some  days  ago  "D.  F.  J."  called  , for 
reminiscences  of  Buckley's  Serenaders. 
We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Morris  Brothers  had  been  some 
time  established  In  Boston  when  the 
Buckleys  located  here  permanently  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  and 
after.  The  latter  came  to  occupy  a 
hall  in  the  building  at  the  corner  of 

I  Summer  street  and  Chauncy  street, 
once  Chauncy  place,  planned  by  Post- 
master Capen  for  the  use  of  the  general 
postoffice.  For  awhile  the  mall  was 
distributed  thence,  but  there  was  so 
much  opposition  to  this  then  up-town 
locality  that  Mr.  Capen  was  compelled 
to  go  back  to  the  narrow  old  postoffice 
quarters  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
building  on  State  street  opposite  Change 

j  avenue.    This  was,  of  course,  before  the 

[present    large    Federate  building  was 

; erected. 

I  The  Buckleys  had  made  visits  to  Bos- 
I  ton  before,  and  had  been  popular  In  he 
place  for  amusements  In  the  rear  of  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  which  was  known 
at  different  times  under  the  names  of 
Bumstead  Hall,  the  Little  Tremont  The- 
atre and  Jane  Eng.lsh's  Theatre. 

They  were,  therefore,  welcomed  when 
they  settled  in  this  city  to  be  rivals  of 
the  Morris  Brothers.  I  think  that  their 
performances  were  a  little  quieter  and 
more  refined  than  those  of  the  earlier 
organization  and  less  of  the  stuffed  club 
variety.  G.  Swayne  Buckley  was  cer- 
tainly an  artistic  performer  In  his  way, 
and  his  "Sallle  Come  Up"  song  ajid  dance 
was  a  black  diamond  of  the  first  water. 
His  Imitation  of  a  street  musician  play- 
ing on  various  instruments  at  the  same 
time  was  a  clever  effort,  far  exceeding 
bis  original  pattern. 

Bishop  Buckley  was  the  easiest  and 
apparently  the  most  eflTortle-ss  of  Ethi- 
opian comedians.  As  an  endman  he  waa 
wrapped  in  a  royal  robe  of  humor.  He 
was  happy  and  put  others  for  a  time 

being  in  the  .-same  desirable  condition. 

P^-ed  Buckley  was  of  a  different  type. 
He  had  even  a  melancholy  air  as  he 
played  a  solo  on  the  violin.  No  burnt 
cork  ever  sullied  the  paleness  of  his 
face,  and  he  never  sang  or  danced 
within  my  recollection.  He  had  been  an 
Infant  musical  phenomenon;  and  per- 
haps that  took  all  the  gayety  out  of  his 
constitution.  Strangely  enough,  and 
may  be  not  so  oddly  after  all,  since 
many  of  us  seek  our  opposltes  In  matri- 
mony, he  was  wedded  to  Fanny  Brown, 
a  llvel.v,  pretty  soubrette,  who  used  to 
sing  In  an  old-time  extravaganza  at 
the  Boston  Museum  about  the  islands 
of  Japan. 

One  of  the  performers  at  Buckley's, 
who  was  a  favorite,  went  by  the  name 
of  Pettlngill,  if  I  remember  correctly. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  rebel  cruis- 
er oft  the  coast  of  Cherbourg  by  Wins- 
low,  this  minstrel  used  to  ask  vocally: 
"How  are  you  Alabama?"  and  accom- 
panied  this   query  with  several  steps , 
expressive  of  Joyful  derision.    He  was  ( 
a  success,  but  dissatisfied  with  his  call- , 
tag,   so  he   told  me.    He  had   a  soul 
above    remaining    a    Jim    Crow,  but 
whether  his  aspirations  were  ever  real- 1 
laed  I  know  not.  j 

Heigho!  Old  Summer  street  with  Its 
overarching  trees!  It  once  contained 
the  homes  of  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  j 
Everett,  and  other  notables.  Mr.  Harris, 
—his  Initials  escape  me — kept  at  one 
time  a  fashionable  boarding  house  on 
the  opposite  corner  from  where  Buck- 
ley's was  later  on.  He  had  three  daugh- 
ters, .Adeline.  Emmeline  and  Caroline. 
The  last  mentioned  became  the  wife  of, 
George  L.  Handldge,  who  gave  to  the 
poor  children  of  Boston  their  free  sum-- 
mer  steamboat  excursions.       BAIZB.  ' 

Dorchester,  Ma.v  3. 


The  Censor  Sleeps. 

AS  the  ^V()rld  Wags: 

I  unilerst^iiirt  that  there  is  in  Boston 
at  the   pr  s,n,    tim.;   an   .  xhlblllon  of 


'    '  ^  '  ■  II    '   li'    hHnd'or  I.- 

111,..       '  '  -.It..'.. 

iproli '  1 1  ,    .  ■  i  I ' ■  . 

I...  V,       ''>  ■'■'■■  "dins  the   Ktairs"  How 

Isuoh  a  pruductlo,,  parsed  the  censoT 
Khete^rr-  .^""f "ne'mome" 

lour    Boston     M.H  '""■•'"s  °' 

|posu.er  """^h  a" 

hln^s^a'r^",'"  '"^  ""^'^  these 
niOKs  are  to  remain  in   Boston  lonir 

ODerlv  d,  has  them 

•Wellesley.  fll  IJ-RRILL. 

h         Synthetic  Dog  Food. 

Win'  oi)'"'^''"'''"^^"  has.  kept  a  dog  1„ 
Win  alive  on  lood  produced  synthetic- 
Ihe  fat  was  administered  in  the 
of  glycerine  and  sebacic  acid,  and 
li,uear''*>'.e  ^/''''"hydrates  in  the  f^Tm 
reugar.   He  gave  another  dog  a  mix- 
of  acids,  but  the  dog  over-ate  and 

IVrLJ"","''  ""^^  "'■'^  abnormal 
^  self-reapectmg  Carlo.  Rover  or 
ky  would  prefer  to  gnaw  a  bone  under 
)  veranda  or  the  barn. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

T.  A.  Stadc  of  Purlev    Kne-  hoc 

kty^?,-  J'°"^^  Urcu^krV"o^,'cro- 
Irty  had  36  and  25  of  them  were 
A  Parisian  advocate  of  the  16th 
Jury  had  45  children  by  one  wife 
I  there  was  a  French  baiter  who  had 
1^  seven  births  in  the  space  of  seveif 


Season  Has  an  Auspicious 
L.Start — Program  Much. 


Enjoyed. 


•  The  program  follows: 
ICntrance  of  the  Guests  Into  the  Wart- 
burg  (Tannhaujer)  WagTier 

ufB,   ••Junlle''-  Weber 

tz.      "LeseniU     from     the  Vienna 

"S*"*"   Strann 

;tlon,   "Madama  BntterUj"  Pnccinl 

'ture,   "Dcr  Fi-eischutz"  Websr 

"I.'ArleBienne"  Bizet 

Prelude. 
AdaclPtto. 

I's  Farewell  and  ilaglc-Pire  Scene 

'  Walkure)  W'a.goer 

PMKly,    ••Espana"  Chabrter 

■  Tlie  Merry  wires  of  Wind-  | 

■  Xioolal  I 

ag  Song  Schumann 

on  from  ■'The  Mlliado"  SuUlTan 

,  "Stars  and  Stripes"   Sousa 

To  6it  In  tha  chimney  corner  and  smoke  a 
pipe,  looking  trancitillly  backward  upon  all  the 
troubles  and  trials  and  tribulations,  the  losses, 
the  disappointments,  the  doublings  and  fear- 
Ings  that  make  up  the  bitterness  of  life— to 
look  back  upon  theae  as  things  of  the  past, 
matters  of  history  already  uninteresting  t« 
the  prfcsent  generation.  Is  a  boon  I  do  mightily 
desire. 


A  Rich  Maif. 

The  postman  brought  a  rich  mail  yes- 
terday morning.  We  are  again  invited 
to  win  the  first  prize— $200,000  in  gold- 
offered  by  that  philanthropic  institution, 
the  Danish  Colonial  Money  Lottery,  and 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  send  $6.50,  a 
ridiculously  small  sum,  for  a  whole 
ticket,  "provided  with  the  arms  of  the 
KOvernmentM'  Xhe  circulars  are  still 
mailed  to  Ainericans  from  German 
cities,  not  from  Copenhagen.  By  the 
way,  why  was  a  favorite  ring  and  Iclss- 
ing  game  of  children  In  the  sixties  called 
Copenhagen?  The  dictionaries  do  not 
tell  us. 

We  are  also  Invited  to  call  on  Mmo. 

 ,  a  clairvoyant,  fresh  from  India. 

■The   Veiled    Prophetess   born    with  a 
Double  Veil,"  which  are  of  more  worth 
to  soothsayers  than  one  caul.    This  rfe- 
vealer  of  the  future,  who  holds  the  key 
to  success,  does  not  read  palms  or  tea 
leaves.    She  is  a  "Trans-Mejlm."  She 
works  while  she  sleeps;  "locked  In  that 
i^ysterious  sleep,  when  the  soul  shakes 
9tt  its  mortal  shackles,"  she  wanders  j 
teto  "the  labyrinths  of  space  and  time,  1 
d  meats  there  the  skeletons  of  the } 
last,  the  realities  of  your  future,  and 
eturns  to  this  potential  srnere  to  warn 
knd  advise  you."    She  will  teach  you ; 
through  lier  double  veil  to  attract,  con- j 
trol  and  change  the  thoughts,  intentions,  | 
actions  of  character  of  any  one  you 
desire,    Mrs.    Pankhiirst,    the   King  of 
Montenegro,  the  Governor  of  California, 
or   Mr.    Johnson   the    pitcher,  though 
thousands  of  miles  away.    And  all  this 
for  one  dollar,  one  plunker,  one  cold 
bone:    Vsrily  this  Is  a  little  world  of 
great  wonders! 

From  Louisville,  Ky.,  comes  a  letter 
urging  us  to  buy  a  brand  of  whiskey 
|thal  "captivates  guests,  radiates  hospl- 
'  allty.   cements  frindship  and  hr-nors 
occasion."     It    has    deep  amber 
ieauty;  it  is  a  "neighborly  nectar."  It 
also  the  "Beau  J3rummel  of  th.-i  Buf- 
t;  in  sooth,  gnod  sir,  a  gentleman's 
jrink."  The  dlstlllinfi  company  probably 
iSoes  not  Ivnow  that  we  do  not  look  upon 
:he  cup,  but  dash  down  the  poisonous 
owl.    Give  us  deep  draughts  of  cold 
ater  from  a  tin  dipper:  or  a  lemon  and 
lime  at  the  corner  apothecary's;  and 
mce  or  twice  a  week,  when  low  m  the 
Ind.  a  glass  of  foaming  cream  of  tartar 
nti  water  .Tives  strength  and  courage. 


are.  '.Xui 
IK,  like  tt 

i  erges  to           .    m.  ,        ■  .. 
(Ill-  l;o.ses  as  growsu.s,  and  Iht:  Urto;4CB 

n.s  hlowses— but  a  Hoss  Polt."  And  wo 

iare  informed  Mr.  Noyes  is  the  *reatest 

(living  poet  because  he  Is  the  Oian 

that  makes  a  living  by  wrltintf  poetry 
and  has  money  In  the  hank.  Wo  knew 
a  man  once  In  New  York  wiio  made  a 
hand.some  income  by  writing  verses  in 
prai.so  of  a  certain  soap.  We  met  him 
"out  in  society."  Ho  was  sitting  at  a 
table  with  Red  Leary,  the  burglar— a 
most  courteous  and  Interesting  gentle- 
man—the editor  of  shipping  news  for 
the  New  York  Herald  and  the  most 
oelebrated  inspector  of  police  that  New- 
York  has  known.  This  soap  poet  was 
mild  mannered,  modest,  without  an  Im- 
pressive make-up.  He  said  little  and 
that  was  In  prose.  We  still  remember 
some  of  his  verses  In  the  back  part  of 
the  magazines,  as  we  remember  verses 
in  praise  of  Plymouth  Rock  Pants  writ- 
ten by  a  Boston  bard,  who  also  gained 
lar.?e  sums  by  mounting  Pegasus.  Can 
any  one  of  those  swinging  thick  incense 
under  the  nostrils  of  our  Kngllsh  visi- 
tor recite  a  verse,  a  line  from  his  In- 
spired works? 

Funeral  Honors. 
The  Lincoln  (111.)  Semi-Weekly  Star 
recently  published  a  touching  tribute  to 
a  business  man.  "The  extent  of  the  re- 
spect shown  by  so  many  attending  the 
funeral  was  merely  a  faint  expression 
of  the  'good-will  entertained  for  the 
dead,  for  beneath  the  exterior  which 
did  not  always  show  to  good  advantage, 
there  beat  a  warm  heart,  whllea  courte- 
ous and  accommodating  spirit  more 
than  overbalanced  the  imperfections." 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Green, 

This  is  nothing  in  comparison  v.-lth 
an  obituary  article  published  in  the 
Leavenworth  Times  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  Henry  Green,  familiarly  known  as 
"the  crazy  Englishman."  killed  himself. 
It  was  whispered  that  "he  came  of  gen- 
tle blood."  "Possessed  of  a  n^emory  co- 
extensive In  Its  grasp  with  the  scope  of 
a  hundred  abstruse  subjects,  he  fascinat- 
ed all  who  came  near  him  when  he 
chose  to  exert  himself  In  the  art  of 
pleasing;  and  then  in  the  short  space 
of  a  few  hours,  he  would  transform 
himself  from  the  polished  gentleman, 
the  travelled  scholar  and  the  man  of 
science  and  letters,  into  a  wild  and 
reckless  devotee  of  sin  and  debauch- 
ery." In  Leavenworth  he  Indulged  in 
pleasing  jests.  Perhaps  the  greatest  ef- 
fort of  his  life  was  a  public  rehearsal  of 
1  his  funeral.  Lying  In  a  coffin  with  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  by  his  .side,  he  was 
i  placed  in  a  liearse,  and,  followed  by 
I  mourning  carriages,  was  driven  through 
the  principal  streets,  being  "too  much 
under  the  Influence  of  liquor  to  realize 
the  sacrilegious  piece  of  mockery  In 
which  he  had  been  engaged."  Mr.  Green, 
who  had  made  himself  popular  by  his 
amilable  custom  of  never  examining  a 
bill  presented  but  paying  immediately, 
at  last  took  poison.  "In  a  weak  and 
unguarded  moment  with  the  fibres  of 
his  being  all  but  unstrung  by  the  in- 
flutnce  of  deep  potations,  he  prepared 
the  fatal  dose  which  was  the  cause  of 
unveiling  to  Henry  Green  mysteries  of 
the  silent  land." 

A  Correction. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

In  my  reminiscences  of  the  Buckleys,  I 
meant  to  have  said  Allston  Hall  instead 
of  Bumstead  Hall.  The  latter  was  under 
the  old  Boston  Music  Mall.  BAIZE. 

Dorchester,  May  6. 
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NAPIER  LOTHIAN  IS  GIVEN 
BENEFIT  AT  THE  COLONIAL 

Veteran    Orchestra    Leader  Again 
Assumes  the  Baton. 

Members  of  the  theatrical  fraternity 
from  all  parts  of  New  England  and 
from  New  Yorii  city  assembled  in  the 
Colonial  Theatre  last  evening  to  attend 
the  testimonial  benefit  given  to  Nap'e.r 
Lothian,  who  for  40  consecutive  years  i 
wa.s  leader  of  the  Boston  Theatre  or- 1 
i  hestra.  and  who  celebrated  his  "7tli  j 
birthday  anniversary  yesterday.  Fol- 
lowing the  overture,  which  was  played^ 
under  the  direction  of  William  McKln- 
Icy.  Mr.  Lothian  himself  took  the  baton 
In  hand  and  conducted  the  overture 
"Raymond."  besides  directing  the  or- 
chestra in  accompanying  several  of  tlie 
vaudeville  selections. 

In  addition  to  the  large  attendance  in 
the  orchestra  and  in  the  balconies  were 
tliree  box  parties,  headed  by  Miss  Lotla 
Crabtree,  Henry  Clay  Barnabee  and 
Michael  Dillon.  The  performers  were 
Miss  Evelyn  Scotney,  who  sang  her  fa- 
vorite Scotch  melodies;  Joe  Daniels, 
Michael  Dwyer.  Miss  Lucy  Daly,  How- 
ard White,  Waiter  Kelley.  Raymond 
Findlay  and  Miss  I^ottle  Burke.  John  T. 
McXary  and  the  Meistersingers. 

-3 


"The  Greatest  Living." 

Is  not  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  tired  of  being 
llled  in  print,  at  receptions  and  at  dln- 
"the  greatest  living  poet"?  The 
aogies  are  surpassed  only  by  *  ft 


"THE  CHILD" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Child,"  a 
play   in   three  acts   by   Elizabeth  A. 


McFadden.     iTncTurerl   by  Harrison  G. 
Flske. 

CalTin  Wcsi   George  Probert 

Stephen  LaniUr  Frank  Currier 

Nathan  CijlTer  no.T  O.  Porter 

Bates  Henry  IIiiH 

M-.iry  Went  .>  Knilly  Steveun 

Biirbara  Kent  ;  Pnnla  Monter. 

Meta  CulTer  Maude  Durand 

This  play  was  produced  at  Green- 
wall's  Theatre,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on 
De  .  18,  1912.  The  part  of  the  wife  was 
th'ti  taken  by  Miss  Margaret  AngUn 
aad  the  ex-convlct  husband  was  played 
by  William  I^oward. 

Salnt-Saens  once  wrote  that  when  a 
woman  orchestrates  a  composition  she 
Is  more  boisterous  than  any  man  would 
be,  for  thus  she  thinks  to  show  that  a 
woman  can  be  virile  In  art.  He  did  not 
write  this  brutally,  but  In  polished 
French,  and  with  a  gallant  smile. 

Miss  MoFadden's  play,  "The  Child," 
might  be  classed  by  reason  of  its  melo- 
dramatic Interest  with  "Convict  999" 
and  "The  Queen  of  tha  Secret  Seven." 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  room  In  a  tene- 
ment on  the  riverfront,  Cincinnati.  'Tls 
a  wild  night.  The  wind  howls  and  the 
river  Is  rising;  Calvin  West,  an  ex- 
convlct,  is  engaged  In  the  manufacture 
of  spurious  coin.  A  reckless  youth,  he 
had  served  in  jail  because  his  father,  a 
cold,  stern  man,  would  not  overlook  a 
trifling  matter  of  $500.  Calvin  took  what 
was  not  his  by  forgery,  or  theft— It  mat- 
ters not— because  he  ana  his  Mary  were 
wretchedly  poor.  While  he  was  In  pris- 
on Mary  scrubbed  floors  and  often  went 
hungry.  In  this  wretched  tenement, 
while  the  wind  howls  and  the  river  rises, 
she  suiters  remorse,  but  Calvin,  desper- 
ate, swears,  ,and  declares  that  crooks 
are  the  only  generous  people,  the  only 
ones  worth  knowing. 

In  an  adjoining  room  Barbara  Kent  is 
dying,  as  they  think.  She  has  a  little 
baby.'  Now  Calvin's  father  had  left  his 
dwelling  house,  broad  acres  and  securi- 
ties to  Calvin's  child.  Thus  he  proved 
himself  a  coarse  humorist,  for  Calvin 
had  told  him  that  he  and  Mary  would 
never  have  one.  It  occurs  to  Calvin 
that  It  would  be  a  capital  Idea  to  take 
Barbara's  baby,  go  to  the  old  homestead 
and  there  live  a  virtuous  life.  The  river 
is  now  up  to  the  second  story,  and  off 
the  couple  go  In  a  sklflf  with  the  baby. 
Barbara  is  not  dead.  She  comes  on  the 
stage  and  shrieks. 

Four  months  later  the  Wests  are 
happy  on  the  farm.  Calvin  hopes  the 
baby  will  die,  for  then  the  property  will 
be  his.  Mary  loves  the  baby  as  though 
It  were  her  own.  Mr.  Lander  enters  and 
tells  a  story  of  his  efforts  In  Cincinnati 
to  find  Barbara's  child,  for  Barbara  did 
not  die  and  lo,  she  is  Mr.  Lander's 
daughter  who  ran  away  from  home, 
nor  from  what  we  saw  of  Mr.  Lander 
was  she  to  be  blamed.  Her  husband 
died,  and  the  shock  of  that  wild  night 
in  Cincinnati  half-crazed  her,  but  she 
comes  in  a/nd  recognizes  Mary  as  the 
woman  in  the  tenement  and  accuses  her 
of  stealing  her  baby.  Calvin  and  Mary 
do  some  tall  lying.  The  plot  thickens. 
Calvin  receives  a  letter  from  a  crook 
in  Louisville,  which  Meta,  a  comic 
housekeeper,  reads  first.  Fearing  black- 
mail, knowing  that  Lander  has  hired 
sleuths,  he  proposes  to  poison  the  baby. 
He  pours  the  fata!  powder  in  a  cup 
of  infant's  food  and  goes  up  stairs.  He 
comes  down,  but  not  an  assassin.  The 
baby  had  curled  about  his  neck  and  he 
swears  to  Mary  that  he  would  go  to 
hell— here  the  playwright  shows  dra- 
matic virility— rather  than  harm  the 
little  darling. 

Two  happy  years  go  by.  The  black- 
mailer has  disappeared  like  the  boy 
Xury  in  "Robinson  Crusoe."  Calvin  is 
respected.  He  has  been  proposed  as 
chairman  of  the  school  board.  He,  too,^ 
now  loves  the  child.  The  inexorable 
Lander  enters  with  a  real,  detective, 
one  Bates,  who  at  once  puts  Mary  and 
Calvin  through  the  third  degree.  Bar- 
bara, at  his  request,  describes  that  wild 
night  in  Cincinnati  when  the  wind 
howled  and  the  river  rose  till  It  crawled 
to  her  bed  like  a  long  black  snake. 
Mary  makes  a  full  confession.  Barbara 
rushes  up  stairs  to  her  baby,  but  the 
child  calls  for  Mary  and  Calvin  and 
will  not  be  quieted. 

The  husband  and  wife  can  be  sent  to 
prison  for  kidnapping,  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  and  perjury. 
Stephen  Lander  meditates.  He  finally 
remarks  that  there  is  some  one  up- 
stairs who  is  the  best  judge.  Whether 
Mary  and  Calvin  and  Barbara  and 
Lander  all  live  together  happily  with 
the  judicial  child  is  a  subject  for  aca^ 
demlc  discussion.  The  audience  Is  not 
informed. 

This  melodrama  was  played  with  the 
utmost  sincerity.  Miss  Stevens  excited 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience  by  her 
g^irlish  appearance,  her  absence  of  affec- 
tation, and  her  simple  and  effective  de- 
livery of  the  lines,  agonizing  and  senti- 
mental. Mr.  Probert  as  the  hardened, 
sneering  counterfeiter  played  in  good 
old-fashioned  melodramatic  fashion,  and 
in  later  scenes  showed  the  refining  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  baby.  The  others 
made  the  most  of  their  parts. 

There  was  a  friendly  audience  that 
laughed  incongruously  during  the  first 
act  and  applauded  vigorously  after  the 
second  and  third  acts. 


That  Haunted  House 

Whatever  the  ileclBlon  of  tin-  tuuit 
may  be  concerning  questions  of  rent 
and  personal  damages,  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  house  itself  In  the  Back  Bay 
will  be  declared  haunted,  without  the 
po.sslblllty  of  appeal  from  the  decision.  I 
There  should  be  some  romance,  somej 
mystery  in  the  Back  Bay,  which  Is  now  | 
prosaic,  drab.  That  there  are  haunted  i 
houses  is  a  well-established  fact.  There 
is  a  liouse  gho.st  on  every  old  plantation  . 
in  Virginia.  A  faithful  negro  long  dead  j 
rubs  the  floors  In  the  early  morning;  orj 
a  Bweet-faced  old  lady  enters  with  a| 
candle  In  her  hand  the  bed  chamber  of  \ 
a  guest  and  tucks  the  sheet  and  blanket' 
about  him  with  maternal  care;  or  aj 
1  chair  win  rock  with  an  unseen  occu- 
pant. We  have  been  in  haunted  houses. 
There  was  one  In  .Vew  York,  famous 
before  It  was  reconstructed.  At  night 
the  stalrca.se  would  groan  under 
trampling  feet;  there  would  be  the 
Bound  of  a  body  '.hrown  violently  and 
landing  with  a  crash:  and  in  a  bed- 
tdom,  stertorous  breathing  would  cause 
the  mortal  of  flesh  and  blood  to  quake 
and  his  hair  would  stand  on  end.  We 
know  a  house  near  Boston,  In  which  no 
strange  sound  Is  heard,  no  strange  sight 
!  Is  seen,  but  there  is  a  room  in  which 
i  no  one  sleeps  peacefully.  The  silence  is 
sinister,  appalling.  The  room  Is  charged 
with  evil  suggestion,  horrid  thoughts, 
i  The  appearance  of  a  conventionally 
1  pale  and  sheeted  figure  would  give  re- 
lief. 

It  matters  not  how  trivial  the  spirits 
may  be  in  this  Back  Bay  house.  They 
may  throw  broomstocks  at  each  other 
or  make  unearthly  noises  in  the  coal 
cellar.    It  may  be  that  they  disapprove 

I  the  scheme  of  decoration  or  do  not  find 
the  furniture  chaste.    This,  too,  is  im- 

i  material.  If  the  house  Is  proved  to  be 
haunted  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
the  citizens  should  rejoice.  Romance 

I  will  en'er  Into  their  lives;  they  will  rise 

i  above  gross  and  commercial  things;  and 
there  will  be  one  more  summer  attrac- 
tion for  visitors. 

'  There  is  a  guide  book  to  the  haunted 
homes  of  England.  It  is  full  of  grisly 
tales.  The  United  States  Is  less  for- 
tunate. 


Belated  Recognition. 

A  tablet  in  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  P. 

Langley  has  been  unveiled  in  Wash- 
"  Ington,  D.  C  and  Langley  medals  have 
■  been    presented.    Dr.    Langley's  last 

years  were  not  so  honored.  He  was 
'  classed  with  Icarus  and  Darius  Green. 
'  His  theories  were  scouted;  his  demon- 
I  stratlons,  ruined  by  a  series  of  accl- 
1  dents,  were  ridiculed.    Yet  he  was  the 

Inventor  of  the  first  flying  machine 
that  was  heavier  than  air.  Some  of  us 
.saw  him  in  Boston  in  1905  and  1906. 
He  was  then  older  than  his  years, 
broken  In  spirit,  reticent.  He  did  not 
complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  world; 
he  had  little  to  say  about  anything. 
And  now  he  has  his  tablet,  a  tardy 
recognition. 

The  women  of  Marblehead  are  hardly 
to  be  blamed  for  wishing  their  chief  of 
police  to  wear  a  uniform.  Mr.  Williams 
insists  on  sporting  a  brown  derby  hat. 
It  Is  said  that  he  wears  it  "conspicu- 
ously and  persistently."  We  do  not  un- 
derstand this  phrase.  A  derby  hat  in 
itself  is  not  conspicuous;  it  Is  sadly 
common  and  conventional;  therefore 
Mayor  Hurley  of  Salem  chose  a  plug, 
stovepipe,  silker,  cylinder,  which  is  to 
him  as  the  white  plume  was  to  Henry 
of  Navarre.  "Persistently?"  Does  this 
mean  that  the  chief  of  police  wears  his 
derby  at  table,  in  the  parlor,  and  even 
as  a  nightcap?  Women  dearly  like  a 
uniform.  We  remembec  a  pension  In 
Berlin  frequented  by  Americans.  A  Ger- 
man lieutenant  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  landlady  who  promised 
to  secure  for  him  an  -\merlcan  bride 
blessed  in  this  world's  goods,  pork,  oil, 
coal,  breweries,  or  railroad  shares.  In 
his  uniform  he  was  a  splendid  sight,  al- 
though It  was  rumored  that  he  wore 
corsets.  The  women,  old  and  young, 
throbbed  and  glowed  when  he  took  his 
seat  and  combed  his  mustache  while 
the  soup  was  seived.  One  day  he  ap- 
peared at  dinner  in  civilian's  dress.  The 
charm  was  broken.  Y'et  he  was  essen- 
tially the  same  man,  good-natured,  hon- 
est, brave.  Impecunious,  with  the  ad- 
jectives of  praise  "kolossal"  and  "pyra- 
midal" always  In  his  mouth.  Would 
Marbiehead's  chief  of  police  bfe  mora 
diligent  in  duty  if  he  wore  a  distinctive 
and  official  dress?  Is  a  derbv  hat  in- 
herently unauthoritative? 


"Apatite." 

Congressmen  discussing  the  tariff  bill 
are  not  to  be  counted  dull-witted  and 
ignorant  because  they  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  "apatite."  How  many  read- 
ers of  The  Herald  can  define  the  word 
offhand?  The  smaller  dictionaries  shed 
no  light.  We  read  that  "apatite"  is  a 
native  crystallized  phosphate  of  lime, 
varying  in  color  from  white  to  green, 
blue,  violet,  brown;  transparent,  trans- 
lucent, or  opaque.  The  New  English 
Dictionary  also  Informs  us  that  one 
Werner  in  1786  coined  the  word,  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  Greek  "anatc."  meaning 
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"deceit"— in  reference,  to  the  diverse  and 

■'iereivlng  forms  of  the  inlnersLl— with  the 
F  ffix  "Ite."  Not  having-  read  all  this, 
nit mbers  of  Congress  are  not  to  blame 
If  they  sholild  say  with  the  Edinburgh 
r^pi  iew.  "It  is  much  better  to  talk  of 
phosphate  of  Umc  than  of  apatite,"  and, 
learning  that  the  mineral  Is  deceitful, 
insist  that  the  Importation  of  the  thing 
should  be  taxed,  and  ta;)ced  beavlly. 


'  A  Melbourne  motor  car  knocked  a  man 
over  tlic  other  day.  A  crowd  gathered 
around  and  made  hostile  comments.  The 
chauffeur  turned  towards  them  and  re- 
marked: "That's  always  the  way— abusing 
a  bloke  because  he  happens  to  hit  some- 
body, and  never  giving  him  any  credit  for 
xhe  people  he  misses." 

Foreign  News. 

Apropos    of    Melbourne    and  motor 
cars,  let  us  note  the  fact  that  a  bill 
has    recently    been    brought    into  the 
Parliament    of    Victoria    to    suppress  | 
ioy     rides — "clandestine     and     fleeting  • 
pleasures" — which    the    minister  said 
were   responsible  for   the   majority  of 
the  motor  casualties  in  Melbourne.  And 
the  minister  gave  this  definition  of  a 
Joy  ride:     "It  is  an  American  phrase 
for   taking   a   car   away    without  the 
owner's  permission  and  running  about  | 
at  an  excessive  speed  with  one  or  two 
'  ladles."  ! 

A  Parisian  Journal  remarks  that  most 
queens  today  could  earn  their  living 
if  subjects  proved  unappreclative.  The 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  took  a  medical 
degree  Bt  Leipsic,  and,  as  a  maiden, 
assisted  her  father.  Duke  Charles  Theo- 
dore of  Bavaria,  In  his  practice  as  an 
oculist.  She  Is  also  an  excellent  motor 
driver  and  can  repair  her  car.  Queen 
Carmen  Sylva  could  live  comfortably 
as  an  author,  though  her  income,  of 
course,  would  net  equal  that  of  Mr. 
Noyes,  "the  greatest  living  poet."  Car- 
men Sylva  could  teach  languages,  and 
she  is  expert  In  shorthand  and  the  usr- 
of  the  typewriting  machine.  The  Quern 
of  Norway  can  trim  a  hat,  paint  a  pic- 
ture and  bind  a  book.  The  German, 
Empress  and  the  Queen  of  Holland  are 
miniaturists.  And  so  in  old  times  there 
were  monarchs  not  dependent  on  royal 
income.  One  in  Lydia  prided  himself 
on  being  an  expert  catcher  of  moles. 
Another  Asian  potentate  made  the  best 
lanterns  in  his  kingdom,  and  another 
as  a  rat  catcher  surpassed  Hunold 
SIngut,  the  pied  piper. 

Those  who  are  interested  In  operatic 
statistics  and  wondering  what  the  exact 
deficit  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  was 
last  season,  should  remember  that  the 
Prussian  ministry  of  the  Interior  sets 
aside  yearly  for  the  three  royal  theatres 
In  Berlin  about  $625,000,  and  this  sum  is 
made  up  to  about  $737,500  out  of  the. 
Privy  Purse.  Yet  there  is  an  annual , 
deficit  of  over  $75,000  which  the  Emperor, 
makes  good. 


The  Higher  Drama. 

I  irculars  were  sent  out  in  Boston  ask- 
iiic  for  subscriptions  to  the  Shake- 
sp'virlan  festival  at  the  Shubert  Theatre. 
I  >ri.  was  rtturncd  to  Mr.  Smith  with 
III  is  comment  written  opposite  the  rep- 
r  iMire  of  thi.  first  week:  "Your  prices 
I  ;u  e  (o  isic)  high  for  these  .chestnuts." 

Two  Questions. 

As  tlie  World  M'ags: 

Where  did  punch  originate,  and  who 
brewed  the  first  one? 
Whence  came  the  Toby? 
As  to  the  last  question,  it  was  not 
very  many  year.s  ago  when  one  of  our 
dearest  old  purveyors  of  cheer,  located 
not  far  from  the  Postoftice.  had  a  small 
I  army  of  Tobies  In  active  use.    I  have 
.  iply  missed  them  without  being  con- 
I  >■  ous  of  it.    Looking  at  the  three  Jolly 
brown  Tobies  I  have  in  my  own  dining 
I  room  made  me  think  of  it;  and  I  shall  | 

ffrhiinly  ask  Billy,  the  next  time  I  see 
In,    why  the  little  old  gentlemen  have 
M        "lit   of  use.     The  Toby  and  the 
nlen    must    have    been  boon 
s,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
1  a  picture  somewhere  in  whlcii 
"  '  .  were  depicted;  but  I  am  reaching 
tl  •  age  at  which  true  art  is  sometimes 
-  .I'iilanted  by  a  cubist  imagination. 

wiyway  let  us,  talk  about  the  origin 
•    !  'inch  and  of  Tobies.    It  is  a  cheer-! 
'  ■  <  t,  not  involving  politics,  suf-l 
the  terrible  wrongs  which  are' 
inflicted  on  the  blessed  peepul.j 
May  4.  H.  J.  L. 

isin  of  the  word   "punch"  Im 
■I.   Frver.  who  travelled  in  West-' 
India    (1672-81),    said    it    was  the>| 
1  iaih)  word  "panch,"  five,  from  the 
|.  '   ingredients.    The  word  was  in  Kiig-i 
li.sli  literature  as  early  as  I6;J2'.    In  lti08' 
we  read :  "At  Nerulc  i.s  made  the  best 
.\ra(h  or  Nepa  de  Goa,  with  which  the! 
I    i-'li-xh  on  thi.s  Coa.st  mal<e  that  cner-l 
■  i.iiR  liquor  called  'paunch'  (which  Is! 
I    i'lstan  for  l-'ive)   from  Five  In^rcdi- 
1  ■     '    Coii'crning  the  derivation  see  a' 
W'l  i;  iifilr  iir  I  he  New  En,s;lish  Diction- 
ii  I'l      ,irly  nih  century  the  "u" 

\'  '    ■        as  in  "pull,  put."  "Who 

tii>;  1.1 1  .i  howl?"  is  H  qiiestiqn  to  be  I 
asked  with  "who  ate  the  flr.<Jt  oyster?"  i 
Toby  is,  of  coju-sc,  the  familiar  form 
of  Tobia.s.  .Some  say  that  the  jug  or 
mug  in  the  form  of  a  well-nourished  old 
man  wearing  the  long,  lull-skirted  coat' 
and  till  fp-cornered  hat  of  the  ISth  cen- ! 
(iii.\  V -IS  common  in  that  i  cntury;  but 
llif  I  iiliPst  quotation  in  the  dictlonar>'l 
;  liMsp  quoted  is  from  "Barnaby  Kudsc" 
I  I  IS40).    The  Jug  was  al.so  called  Toby 


l-,«.i. 

pot  Jug.  In 

described  the  1 

coaching  (^jfyv     \\  ■    l^ix^  ,-■ 

match  boxes  in  tha  form  of  Ihp 

Tcbf.  ; 

We  read  a  fp"  days  ago  in  an  I'.nunsh 
Journal  tliat  Broseley  and  Araesbury 
pipes  are  dear  to  some  collectors.  One 
has  over  400  '  '  ays,  "most  of 
them  with  mi-  'le  spur,  and  no 

two  impres.sion.-  i  ,  ..l."  A  few  have 
the  maker's  name  ui  lull,  more  abbrevi- 
ate it,  others  have  initials  only.  Two 
bowls  are  inscribed  16ST.  and  one  1697. 
These  bear  the  Christian  names  of 
pipe-making  family,  Legge,  who  were  in 
"buslne-ss  long  before  tobacco  was  intro- 
duced into  England. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day.  , 

Mrs.  Olivpr  H.  P.  Belmont,  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  feels  so  strongly  upon  the 
wrongs  of  the  .suffragettes  that  she  isl 
reducing  her  stay  in  England  to  the 
barest  minimum.  O  si  sic  omnea! — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


Tiic  otuer  day  • 
T)    "having  Inr. 

i.  my  lady  of  '  ,t  , 

might  see  some,  with  an  in- 

iste  it;  he  brought  It,  and  in  her 
made  ready  a  cupfuU,  poured 
half  and  drank  It,  and  liked 

.veil  that  he  drank  up  the  rest, 
ii.y  Uay  expecting  when  she  should  have, 
had  a  part,  had  no  share  but  the  laugh- 
ter." The  Spanish  chocolate  has  long 
been  famous,  and  it  was  made  so  thick 
that  a  spoon  could  stand  in  It.  For 
many  years  it  was  a  disputed  point 
whether  chocolate  broke  a  fast,  buti 
Escobar  decided  that  no  liquid  did  this.! 
A  small  cup,  "una  Jlcara,"  a  Mexican 
word  for  the  cocoa  nuts,  with  toasted 
bread  or  biscuit,  and  a  glass  of  water 
should  be  drunk  afterward  to  neutralize 
the  bilious  propensities.  j 


At  One  Gulp. 

Natives  of  soulliern  France  swallowed 
three  or  four  living  snails  as  a  cure  for 
chronic  indigestion.  The  snail  must  not 
be  chewed,  tor  it  would  then  leave  a 
bitter  taste:  it  must  be  .swallowed  with 
a.  gulp.  Syrup  obtained  from  living 
snails  cures  whooping  cough,  angina  and 
bronchial  affections.  The  following 
recipe  should  be  cut  out  by  believers  in 
simple,  natural  remedies: 

Take  two  or  three  dozen  white  snails, 
remove  the  shells  and  the  end  of  the 
spine;  pound  the  flesh  well,  mix  sev- 
eral spoonfuls  of  sugar,  let  the  whole 
macerate  for  several  hours  and  drain 
the  syrup  thus  obtained. 


rh  his 
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Not  enough  has  been  made  of  the  duel 
On  Boston  Common  a  few  days  ago. 
Fists  were  clenched  for  the  sake  of  a 
fair  woman.  It  was  no  sudden,  vulgar 
scrap,  no  rough-and-tumble  encounter. 
.There  were  seconds,  we  h«';ar;  there  was 
a  timekeeper,  presumably  with  a  stop- 
watch. Was  there  a  Judicious  bottle- 
holder?  There  was  an  admiring  ring  of 
Bpectators.  Even  the  police  were  so  im- 
pressed by  the  chivalric  sight  that  they 
did  not  interfere  until  after  several 
round.s,  and  then  they  performed  their 
office  courfjously.  Thus  did  romance 
enter  into  the  routine  of  city  life. 

Centuries  ago  there  was  a  meadow 
Just  out  of  the  Paris  of  the  period.  It 
■was  named  thePre-aux-CIercs,  for  there 
the  professors  and  the  students  of  the 
■University  took  their  pleasure.  This 
meadow  became  the  approved  meeting 
place  of  duellists,  hot-blooded  gallants, 
easily  jealous,  absurdly  sensitive  in  mat- 
ters of  honor,  ready  with  rapier  and 
dagger.  This  meadow  was  glorified  In 
novels  and  on  the  operatic  stage.  Why. 
should  not  Boston  Common  be  the 
ground  for  settling  all  disputes,  political, 
theological,  economic,  artistic,  family 
contentions,  aflEairs  of  love?  Fists  need 
not  be  the  only  weapons.  There  are 
fencing  schools  in  town,  and  the  art  is 
a  noble  oiie,  teaching  skill,  grace,  pa- 
tience, courage.  We  do  not  advise  a  du^J 
to  the  death,  even  though  the  dispute 
were  concerning  the  New  York  &  New 
Haven  railroad.  The  use  of  pistols 
should  be'  strictly  prohibited.  Henry 
Thomas  BucKle  argued  that  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  has  lieen  eminently 
1  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  peace, 
but  pistols  make  an  unpleasant  noise 
!  and  a  spectator  might  be  winged.  If 
the  disputants  are  not  handy  with  their 
fists,  or  If  there  Is  great  disparity  in 
height,  reach,  physical  strength,  the 
rapier  is  the  thing.  Masks  and  pads 
should  of  course  be  worn  and  the  ref- 
eree should  decide  by  counting  hits,  pal- 
pable hits.  jThe  ground  reserved  for 
duello,  d'vring-do,  knightly  devoir 
should  be  near  tlie  band  stand.  \  slow 
waltz  WOUI4  add  to  the  enjoyment. 
This  glorification  of  the  Common  would 
draw  .visitors,  stimulate  business  in  Tre- 
mont  street,  shops  and  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  Boston  as  a  sumer  re- 
sort. 


Temperance  Drinks. 

Contributors  to  the  New  York  Times 
are   discussing    the   question  whether 
chocolate  as  a  beverage  is  harmful.  Not 
one  of  them  has  stated  the  fact  that 
travellers  long  ago  told  strange  stories 
of  the  use  to  which  cocoa  was  put  by  I 
South  American  natives  and  described  , 
it  as  "loathsome,  poisonous  and  a  vio-  , 
lent  inflamer   of   the   passions."    Mr.  ^ 
Spectator  warned  readers  against  "cho- 
colate, romances  and  such  inflamers."  > 
Mr.  Pepys  spelled  the  word  "Jocolatte,"  ■ 
went  to  a  coffee  house  to  drink  it  and 
.Ulced  it.  But  why  was  the  drink  thought 
In  bygone  years  an  aphrodisiac?  Mme. 

,de  Pompadour  drank  It  freely,  and  in 
^the  Harleian  Miscellany  It  is  observed 
that  "if  Rachel  had  known  chocolate 
she  would  not  have  purchased  man- 
drakes for  Jacob."  In  Congreve's  "Way 
oj^  the  World"  two  dishes  of  chocolate 
JUid  a  glass  of  cinnamon  water  are  or- 
dered by  a  coachman  for  three  gentlc- 
•women  outside  the  chocolate  house. 
Cinnamon  water  was  a  mixture  of 
sugar,  spirit,  powdered  cinnamon  and 
hot  water.  Dean  Swift  drank  large  1 
quantities  of  it  for  his  dyspepsia,  but 
he  was  always  sending  chocolate  from 
London  to  .Stella  In  Ireland.  There  is  a  I 


In  Salutation. 

It  is  said  that  Parisians  are  endeavor- 
ing to  put  the  conventional  phrase  "How' 
do  you  do?  '  as  a  salutation,  out  of  fash- 
ion. There  is  talk  of  a  French  form  of 
the  Latin  "Salve."  W«>  do  not  think 
the  conventional  phrase  inspired.  Men 
and  women  like  to  talk  about  their  I 
health,  especially  if  they  "enjoy  poor' 
health."  When  you  ask  "How  are  you?"| 
there  should  be  an  accompanying  look 
of  Intense  personal  Interest.  "How  well' 
j'ou  are  lockingV  pleases  th9  most  liver- 
ish. And  what  in  English  could  well  be 
substituted?  "Ah  there!"  Is  too  familiar. 
"Well,  old  Top!"  would  not  soothe  the 
ears  of  bald-headed  Orestes  Auger,  Esq., 
or  put  Mrs.  Golightly  in  a  pleasant 
frame  of  mind.  Julius  Caesar,  Brutus, 
Cassius  and  the  rest  of  t.'iem  in  Mr. 
Faversham's  revival  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy,  raised  tile  right  hand  with  the 
palm  toward  the  one  saluted.  This  is 
Impressive  and  saves  words.  Shaking 
hands  is  often  a  disagreeable  ceremony. 
There  arc  the  clammy  hands  that 'sug- 
gest cerements  and  mould.  There  Is  the 
bore  that  milks  your  hand  on  the  side- 
walk and  will  not  let  you  go. 


O  Temporal    O  Mores! 

As  the  World  Wags. 

Here  Is  a  motto  for  the  young  woman 
who  bestrides  "the  narrow  world  like  a 
Colossus"  in  great  yellow  boots; 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  In  and  Out. 
Boston,  May  8.  DRYASDUST. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

IS  M.  Anutole  France  growing  senile? 
Some  Frenchmen  reading  his  ro- 
mance about  the  French  Revolution 
shake  their  heads,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  French  towards  M.  France  of  the 
later  works  depends  largely  on  whether 
they  are  Dreyfuaards,  for  M.  France  will 
never  be  forgiven  by  the  more  passion- 
ate, who  still  insist  that  Dreyfus  was 
a  spy. 

Certainly  a  little  comedy  by  M. 
France,  "La  Comedie  de  Celul  Qui 
Gpousa  une  Femme  Muette,"  will  not 
Increase  his  reputation.  Played  at  the 
Cafe  Voltaire  in  March,  1912,  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin  in  May  and  at  the 
Renaissance  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  it  has  Just  been  published. 
Leonard,  a  judge,  is  the  husband  of 
Catherine,  who  is  dumb.  Pretty  as  she 
is,  she  disconcerts  the  amorous  Leonard, 
•who  thinks  he  has  to  do  with  an  idol, 
an  automaton,  a  magic  doll,  some  ma- 
chine fabricated  by  a  sorcerer  rather 
than  a  creature  of  the  good  Lord-.  A 
friend  who  is  a  lawyer  recommends  to 
him  one  Simon  Colline,  who  can  cure  his 
■wife.  Colline  restores  her  speech,  and; 
she  turns  out  to  be  a  chatterer.  One  of 
the  really  amusing  scenes  of  this  two- 
act  play  is  where  Leonard  is  trj-lng  to 
reed  the  papers  in  the  case  of  Mile, 
de  la  Grandlero  that  he  may  make  a 
decree.  Catherine's  chatter,  while  she 
keeps  saying  that  she  would  not  dis- 
turb him  for  the  whole  world,  is  en- 
tertaining. ColUnc  with  all  his  skill 
cannot  render  Catherine  speechless,  but 
a  powder  makes  Leonard  deaf  and 
when  he  sees  Catherine  voluble  he  has 
a  beautiful  expression,  and  twirling  his 
thumbs  says  to  the  company:  "This 
Is  d-elicious.  1  cannot  understand  a 
■word."  At  last  she  bites  her  husband; 
he  becomes  mad;  the  two  bite  the  others 
on  the  stage  and  they  all  sing  and  dance 
furiously  till  Leonard  steps  forward  to 
say:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  excuse  the 
author's  faults." 

The  comedy  is  written  in  old  century 
manner,  as  Catulle  Mendes  wrote  his 
grlni  little  tragedy,  "La  Femme  de 
Tabarin,"  the  plot  of  which  is  like  that 
of  "Pagliacci." 


gjjjjjg  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  in- 

vited to  a  Shakespeare 
Personal  festival,  wrote  as  fol- 
Remarks  lows:  "I  wish  you  many 
happy  returns  of  Shakespeare's  birth- 
day. But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  when 
a  man  is  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
tine,  he  cannot  decently  be  allowed  to 
go  on  with  his  birthdays.  There  should 
be  a  statute  of  limitations.  The  thing 
has  been  going  on  now  for  over  350 
years.  How  many  more  birthdays  does 
he  vrant?" 

A 'dramatic  critic  In  an  English  prov- 
ince recently  described  a  plaj^  "as  one 
of  the  cleverest  we  have  ever  had  here. 
It  le  full  of  truisms." 


and  'Aiiit.:-  iii)>\ei.--.  trlniiTUii    .  • 
I'anth-colored  streamers.  As 
amaranth  are  the  Polish  nat> 
the  police  waited  for  tli-  1 
flowers  outside  the  C"! 
cut  off  the  streamers  i\ni;  ;hi;i  .-um  i.-, 
"The   Warsaw   police   authorities  pro- 
Biunably  wished  to  mark  their  disap- 
proval of  Paderewski's  political  actlvl-  I 
ties,  but  the  higher  class  Russian  of- 
ficials here,  as  well  as  the  army,  con-  i 
deron    the    incident    as    tactless    and  | 
Childish."  ' 

■When  Pratella  appeared  in  the  Cos-  i 
tanza  Theatre,  Rome,  to  conduct  a  Fu- 
turist overture,  the  orchestra  was  bom-  I 
barded  with  apples,  potatoes  and  or- 
anges. Several  instruments  were 
smashed.  Then  there  was  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  such  in- 
tarest  in  artistic  matters. 

Suzanne  Despres  will  take  the  part 
of  Hamlet  at  the  Theatre  Antolne,  Paris, 
next  season.  It  is  said  that  she  will, 
be  the  fourth  French  actress  to  play 
the  part.  We  believe  the  first  was  Mme. 
Judith,  \v.^o  first  appeared  as  Hamlet 
aX  Lyons  in  ISCC.  Then  there  was  Sarah 
Bernhardt.    "Who  was  the  third? 

Puccini  went  to  London  expressly  to 
see  the  revival  of  "The  Light  That 
Failed,"  with  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  in. 
the  part  of  the  blind  artist.  He  thinks 
of  turning  the  play  into  an  opera.  Talk- 
mg  with  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  he  said 
that  he  had  five  new  operas  to  be  pro- 
I  duced  soon.  Mr.  Faversham  will  play 
!lago  to  Mr.  Forbes-Kobertso.i's  Othello 
this  monl';i. 

Wolf-Ferrari  is  completing  a  new  and 
light  opera,  based  on  Mollere's  "L" Amour 
I  Medecin." 

Charles  Frohman  has  Mr.  Barrle's  new 
p'ay,  "The  Legend  of  Lemora,"  a  new 
I  play  bv  Haddon  Chambers,  a  new  comedy 
i  by    ■William    Gillette,    and  Somerset 
'  Maugham  is  at  work  on  a  play  for  him. 
i  He  told  a  reporter  of  the  Dally  Tele- 
'  graph  in  London  that  "playwriting  in  Eu- 
1  rope  is  suffering  from  a  plague  of  words, 
i  Many  European  playwrights  are  writing 
'  only  to  please  the  ears  of  their  audi- 
;  ences.    The  eye  is  now  the  chief  organ 
'  to  appeal  to  In  the  theatre.    America  is , 
ito  a  great  extent  surpassing  Europe  In 
writing  plays  that  act  better  than  they  I 
read.    Of  recent  times  Europe  has  been 
I  writing  plays  that  read  better  than  they 
I  act;  plays  that  do  not  have  to  be  seeii 
I  on  the  stage  to  be  understood.  Success- 
ful playwriting  in  Europe,  with  a  few 
!  exceptions,  is  at  a  standstill ;  because  ( 
1  European  playwrights  mistake  language! 
for  literature.     The  stage  wants  only  | 
I  that  literature  which  is  life ;  never  that 
literature  which  is  merely  words,  no  mat- 
:  ter  how  interesting  in  themselves.  This 
'  plague  of  words  is  the  paralysis  of  play- 
writing.   People  go  to  the  theatre  to  see 
first  and  to  hear  afterward.    Actions  al- 
ways speak  louder  than  words,  even  on 
the  stage." 

Mme.  Ciolkowska,  a  member  of  the 
Bnglish  colony  in  Paris,  says  In  Le  Re- 
vue Critique  that  the  Shaw  cult  in  that 
city  Is  pure  "snoblsme."  She  finds  that 
Shaw  ha.s  coarseness,  a  lack  of  human 
sympathy  and  an  ingenuity  that  is  al- 
Ihost  devilish.  In  her  mind  he  Is  near- 
er Brieux  and  Mirabeau  and  Paul  .\dam 
than  Voltaire,  Sterne,  Swift  and  Sheri- 
dan. She  concludes  that  it  is  more  use- 
ful for  the  French  to  study  his  essays 
than  his  plays. 

The  following  notice  is  in  every  ar- 
tist's dressing  room  In  the  Coliseum, 
liOndon:  "The  management  regrets  the 
necessity  of  having  to  point  out  that 
damn  and  other  imprecations  and  pro- 
fane language  are  prohibited.  As  the 
expression  of  this  language  requires  no 
particular  talent,  and  the  elimination  is, 
therefore,  no  restraint  upon  the  display 
of  artistic  merit,  while  many  of  the 
public  strongly  object  to  it,  artistes 
•will  no  doubt  assist  the  management  in 
stamping  out  a  growing  abuse." 

Operagolng  in  Chicago  is  not  an  un- 
mixed pleasure.  If  we  may  believe  a 
story  told  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Miss 
Bodtzkp  sitting  In  the  first  gallery, 
pinned  her  green  felt  turban  under  her 
chair.  While  she  and  Mr.  Maxelmer  lis- 
tened entranced  to  "Dlo.Walkuere,"  rats 
or  a  rat  ate  the  bird  on  Miss  Bodtzke's 
hit.    The  glass  eyes  w«ye  plucked  out, 

the  breast  was  torn,  the  feathers  had  , 
been  chewed. 

The  first  performance  of  "Parsifal"  in  | 
Europe  outside  of  Bayreuth  took  place 
ai.  Zurich  last  month. 

Th°.  Mendelssohn  prize  fund  of  Ger- 
many instituted  in  1874,  will  reward 
next  October,  with  $375  to  each,  a  com- 
poser and  a  performer. 

Max  Reinhardt  purposes  to  give  per- 
formances of  Goethe's  "Faust"  In  Ber- 
lin ■with  music  by  Richard  Strauss. 

Mascagni's  "Parisina,"  text  of  d'An- 
nunzio.  is  completed  except  In  the  In- 
strumentation of  a  portion  of  the  opera. 
Pletro  Rasgi  has  written  music  to  VI- 
tale-Busiani's  libretto  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Does  any  one  remember  Doni- 
zetti's opera  (1833)  founded  on  Byron's 
poem?  The  subject  has  been  treated 
operatically  by  Girlbaldi,  Montevideo, 
1878:  Keurvis,  Antwerp,  1888,  and  Stern- 
dale  Bennett  wrote-  an  overture  "Pari- 
sina" in  1834. 

In  1812  a  buffo  opera  by  Rossini, 
"L'occasione  fa  11  Ladro,"  was  pro- 
duced at  Venice.  It  was  performed  re- 
cently in  Turin. 

Bologna  will  celebrate  not  only  Verdi's 
centenary  but  Wa        ■  1  <•'■■-■- 

duce  the  latter's  ' 


N'       York,  is  endeovoiinjf  lo 
I'i  i  io  that  the  latter's  ".'School ( 
^v  '  iM    make  a  good   musical    mn.  uy. 
}!''  i>  nlso  trying:  to  arrange  wl  h  Miss 
Mr'  .    'I'pmpest  for  a  season  in  Paris. 
'  '  I'  r  hor  even  greater  than  Re- 

use slie  is  morp  nBtural."  He 
re  I.S  a  depre.s.sioii  In  the 
I'^.!  !  :an  theatrical  business,  chiefly  be- 
en U'^e  of  the  unwholesome  nature  of 
nianv  plays;  also  on  account  of  the  un- 
comfortable seats,  the  curious  subscrlp- 
tliin  system,  and  the  various  fees  de- 
manded besides  the  governmental  tar 
of  1"  per  cent,  on  the  ticket. 

G  ilsworthy's  "Strife"  has  been  pro- 
duced as  "Kampf"  at  Vienna  with 
grf  u  success. 

Miss  Marie  Studholme,  who  has  long 
been  absent  from  the  London  stage, 
appe.ircd  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Co- 
liseum In  Grattan's  sketch  "Her  Lady- 
ship." 


News 

from 


"Bought    and  Paid 
For"  reached  Us  60th 
performance    In  Lon- 
England    don  on  ApHI  26.    The  | 
siu .  ess  of  "The  Yellow  Jacket"  is  SO 
gre.it  that  it  will  run  through  the  Lon-  I 
don   season.     Seats   are   engaged  four  i 
weeks  in  advance.    Ma.'c  Reinhardt  will } 
produce  "The  Yellow  Jacket"  at  the  j 
Deutsches  Theatre,  Berlin,  at  the  be-  j 
ginning  of  the  fall  season.    How  this 
play  was  unappreciated  by  the  public 
of  Boston! 

St.  John  Ervlne's  new  play,  "James 
Clegg."  produced  at  the  (Gaiety  Theatre, 
Manchester,  last  month,  is  a  curious , 
piece.    James,  the  husband  of  Jane,  is  j 
weak  and  a  spendthrift.     At  last  he 
embezzles   a   check,    and    the  patient 
wif".    would    forgive    him    this,  but 
he     confesses     that     he     stole     to ! 
take    his   "girl"    to    America.  Rather 
than    give    up    his    money,    he  risks 
arrest  for  his  debts.    "Let  his  wife  meet 
his  debts  from  the  legacy  left  her  by  his 
aunt."     And  she  does.     Disillusioned,  I 
she  tells  him  to  go  to  his  fancy.    "It  j 

would  be  like  committing  a  sin  to  stay 
with  me  tonight."  James  answers: 
"You're  a  finer  woman  than  she  is;  but 
she's  my  sort;  you're  not.  It's  as  if  I 
went  to  the  church  to  find  you  and 
found  some  one  else."  To  which  thei 
calm  Jane  replies:  "Why  should  I  want 
you  to  stay?  There  isn't  any  sense  in 
living  with  a  man  if  he  isn't  loyal." 

Rudyard  Kipling's  one-act  play,  "The 
Harbour  Watch,"  produced  in  London, 
April  22,  is  for  the  most  part  conventional 
and  old-fashioned.  There  is  the  gallant 
sailor  lad,  wlio  outstays  his  leave  to  be 
Hear  his  dying  m-m-muther.  Our  old 
friend  the  wicked  money-lender  turns 
ap  and  unless  he  can  marry  the  sailor's 
j^weetheart  threatens  to  have  the  boy 
arrested  for  desertion.  There  is  the 
hearty  old  salt  who  stands  by  the 
[^vers.  But  there  is  a  marine  In  whom 
the  audience  recognizes  the  touch  of 
Mulvaney'8  creator. 

'Thompson,"  a  three-act  piece,  pro- 
duced at  the  Royalty,  London,  the  same 
afternoon  with  Mr.  Kipling's  play,  was 
bee  Lin  by  the  late  St.  John  Hankin  and 
compl-^ted  by  George  Calderon.  Helen 
mourns  her  lover,  Thompson,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  eaten  by  a  shark. 
He — Thompson,  not  the  shark — turns  up 
and  is  betrothed  to  an  American  girl. 
Helen  then  falls  in  love  with  one  Ger- 
ald, who  shot  a  lion  that  escaped  from 
a  menagerie. 

The  main  idea  of  a  threvact  farce, 
"The  Chaperon,"  by  Jocelyn  Brandon 
and  Frederic  Arthur  (Strand  Theatre, 
Ijondon,  April  26),  is  not  a  bad  one.  The 
Restaurant  Royal  is  patronized  by  men 
who  invite  other  men's  wives  to 
luncheon  or  dinner.  There  is  then  a 
chance  that  a  wife  may  be  recognized 
and  compromised.  The  proprietor  adds 
to  his  staff  a  smooth  and  presentable 
person  railed  the  Chaperon,  who,  whan 
required,  impersonates  the  lady's  hus- 
ttjlnd.  He  is  instructed  not  to  take  part 
Ul  the  conversation,  and  his  propinquity 
Ut  unobjectionable  to  the  other  two.  He 
(Jwflers  the  dinner  and  thus  swells  the 
receipts  of  the  proprietor.  But  one  night 
the  Chaperon  is  sick  from  overfeeding 
nd  mixing  wines,  and  the  proprietor  Is 
at  his  wit's  end,  for  a  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament  will  bring  with 
him  a  young  actress.  A  bachelor,  Hilary 
ster.  offers  to  take  the  part  of  the 
.peron,  and  at  dinner  is  shockingly 
ctionate  toward  the  actress.  Tlien 
member's  wife  arrives  and  is  intro- 
:ed  to  her'  husband's  friends,  "Mr- 
>Ii-s.  Jones."  She  likes  them  anfl 
ites  them  to  her  country  house, 
nee  all  sorts  of  complications,  for 
ry  is  engaged  to  a  charming  young , 
an  and  the  actress  to  a  swell.  The ' 
two  acts  are  said  to  be  laboriously  ' 
trived,  and  there  is  a  finish  that 
es  the  difficulties  unsettled.  The 
lence,  however,  roared  at  the  mem- 
of  Parliament  and  "howled  with  de- 
it"  when  servants  were  seen  convey- 
blankets  into  an  adjacent  room  for 
T.  and  Mrs.  Jones."  Cyril  Kelghtley 
lyed  gayly  the  part  of  Hilary. 
When  "Strit'."  was  revived  in  London 
.  Giil.aworthy  was  asked  what 
n  ultin.ately  to  his  characters.' 


now  not  in  thj  least  what  hapju-ns!  1 
'      ;  a^  much  wrapped  In  "  ■ 
for  others.    It  is 
.i.un    of   fact   and  fe.i 
ih,it  niuUcs  the  creation  of  one's  brain 
live  vividly  before  one,  and  with  the  I 
severance  of  feeling  from  fact,  when  ] 
there  Is  no  longer  need  to  guide  the  i 
destiny  of  thase  creatures,  there  Is  no ' 
more  to  be  known."    The  part  of  Jan 
was  unfilled  when  one  day  Mr.  Douglas 
was  approached  by  an  alert  lad  who 
said  he  had  tramped  from  Liverpool 
and  wanted  work.    "Can  you  play  the 

concertina?"  "No,  but  I  can  play  the 
penny  whistle."  The  boy  was  taken  to 
the  theatre,  where  he  quickly  laarned 
wliat  was  required,  and  now  he  is  happy 
on  a  pound  a  week. 

The  Indian  Art,  Dramatic  and  Friend, 
ly  Society  will  produce  in  London  an  In- 
dian play  "Ratnavali;  or  »  Necklace," 
on  May  Is,  22  and  29.  The^  play  is  de- 
scribed as  a  romantic  comedy,  with  sev- 
eral Indian  songs,  based  upon  events 
which  took  place  in  Ceylon  at  the  end 
of  the  llth  century,  and  its  authorship 
is  attributed  to  King  Sri  Harsha  Deva, 
who  reigned  in  Kashmere  from  A.  D. 
1113  to  A.  D.  U2o.  The  "Ratnavali,"  in 
short,  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  con-  j 
necting  links  between  the  old  and  new 
soliools  of  Indian  drama,  indicating  a 
wider  deviation  from  manners  purelj^ 
Hindu,  greater  refinement,  and  more 
luxurious  indulgence,  through  which 
Hindu  poetry  passed  from  elevation  to 
extravagance. 

Arthur  Bourchier  at  the  opening  of 
the  Stratford  Shakespeare  Festival  de- 
fined the  present  theatrical  taste  as  the 
renaissance  of  the  mus'.c  hall.  "The 
majority  of  the  public  do  not  take  the 
drama  seriously,  because  they  come  to 
the  theatre  tired  out  by  the  stress  of 
modern  conditions  of  work,  looking  for 
rest  and  recreation,  and  not  for  study." 

Mme.  Pavlova  has  Deen  appearing  in 
"Les  Preludes,"  a  ballet  based  on 
Liszt's  familiar  symphonic  poem.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  waxed  dithyrambic: 
"At  first  the  stage  is  dark  and  the  scene 
suggests  something  of  the  famous  line, 
'Eternite,  neant,  passe,  sombres  abinies.' 
Then,  In'  full  light,  you  see  a  strange 
modern  decoration,  in  which  the  green 
and  violet  depth,«!  of  rock  and  forest 
glow  with  red  and  yellow.  Dark- 
shrouded  figures  cross  the  stage  first, 
menacing  sloom.  In  the  light  you  see 
women  lying  at  rest.  Some  have  white 
hair,  some  head-dresses  of  gay  coior, 
all  alike  wear  filmy  robes  of  Greek 
fashion.  Such,  too.  Mile.  Pavlova  wears 
with  vivid  notes  of  green  in*  gold.  It 
Is  M.  Novikoff  who  plays  the  spirit  of 
man,  who  must  wake  from  dread,  be 
consoled  by  the  voice  of  nature,  and  find 
in  her  strength  to  endure  and  do.  The 
dances  sliow  Mile.  Pavlova  in  her  finest 
mood.  She  has  given  us  no  subtler,  no 
more  appealing  expresbion  of  the  hopes 
and  yearning  which  lie  too  deep  for 
tears  or  joy.  If  it  is  the  liigbost  achieve- 
ment of  dancing  to  conjure  up  those 
etats  d'anio.  which  v;ords  avail  nothing 
to  describe  and  no  words  can  compel, 
this  is  dancing  at  its  greatest.  The  poig- 
nant emotion  of  it.  the  rare  subtlety  of 
the  thought  which  inspires  il,  make  it 
a  piece  of  mysticism  of  singular  power. 
But  of  such  art  there  is  no  description. 
You  may  remember  music,  you  may 
quote  poetry.  The  highest  art  in  any 
kind  will  not  pass  into  the  terms  of 
another." 

"A  Hind  Let  Loose,"  by  C.  E.  Mon- 
tague (Cosmopolis  Theatre,  London. 
April  22),  is  a  comedy  of  journalism 
and  is  described  as  wildly  extravagant. 
Possibilities  m  the  profession  are  exag- 
gerated or  caricatured.  One  man  writes 
Tory  leading  articles  for  one  paper  and 
Radical  ones  for  another.  He  is  found 
out  and  discharged,  but  re-engaged  at 
a  larger  salary  by  both  editors  and  en- 
gaged by  a  third  and  independent  local 
journal.  A  criticism  of  a  picture  gal- 
lery is  printed,  with  a  change  of  names, 
as  a  criticism  of  a  concert.  The  play 
is  said  to  have  charming  turns  of 
speech,  delightfully  fantastical  thought 
and  brilliant  sarcasm,  but  it  had  not 
been  properly  memorized  and  was  not 
intelligently  acted. 

"Elen,"  the  curious  romantit;  drama 
by  Villers  de  I'lsle  Adam,  was  per- 


iniliiws: 
I  hoiniiB  Lil 
•'  '  '-"  I-.' irt.ii  Uos,  j-l  ••  " 
in  a  French  cabaret  or  a  f. 
den.  mix  them  well  together, 
from  Chicago  and  music  iivm  Ntw 
York,  apice  the  production  with  ab- 
breviated drosses,  and  Introduce  the 
chorus  into  the  auditorium  with  lime- 
light effects."  There  are  several  Amer- 
ican revues  in  London;  aiKl  there  is 
talk  of  an  Importation  from  Paris. 
I  "AVhy  not  an  English  revue,  with  Eng- 
lish artists,  English  music,  the  chorue 
restricted  to  the  stage,  and  a  'book' 
that  is  not  characterized  by  utter  In-/ 
anity?  •  •  •  The  revue  of  the  future' 
must  be  drawn  from  types.  Instead  of 
depending  upon  personalities  who  are 
already  played  to  death."  The  French 
understand  by  -"revue"  a  piece  of  un- 
connected scenes  In  which  the  author 
brings  before  the  audience  all  the  lead- 
ing events  of  the  year  past;  revolutions, 
wars,  new  inventions,  fashions,  artistic 
and  literary  events,  crimes,  public  mla- 
lortunes,  etc.  Even  the  most  abstract 
things  are  personified.  "The  character- 
istic elements  are  lightness,  gaiety,' 
dash,  wit  (if  possible)  and  some 
couplets  of  a  more  or  less  ribald  na-  1 
tuw."  This  is  the  definition  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Pougin. 


plaV 


.  ,at  owihR  to  a  printer's  Jhe ! 

,  rofrram.  It  had  been  announced  tn« 

'.V  was  a  comedy  In  'three  acts.  The 
!„dience   had  accepted   the  announce-' 

,nent    aii    correct."    When    Mr.  PaUlO 

Gruppe,  'enlist,  first  played  In  Boston, 
the  audience  left  before  he  had  play»l 
the  allotted  pieces.  The  movements  of 
one  piece  were  taken  as  separate  com- 
positions, and  the  hearers  were  thua 
misled  in  counting: 


formed  for  the  fir.st  time  in  London  at 
tlie  Cosmopolis  Theatre,  April  17.  The 
play  was  published  in  1865,  but  it  was 
not  performed  until  February,  1S95  (The- 
atre Libre,  Pari.s).  with  music  by  Au- 
su.sie  Chapuis.  after  the  death  of  the 
author.  French  rritics  at  the  time  said 
that  tlie  performance  would  not  en- 
liance  the  glory  of  the  writer.  The 
drama  was  not  for  the  theatre  either 
in  form  or  language.  "We  have  stu- 
dents singing  in  the  cabaret,  the  fierce 
and  bloody  Jealousy  of  an  amorous 
women,  an  eloquent  though  not  novel 
dialogue  between  tlie  ideal  and  material 
pleasures;  a  violent  death  by  poison,  a 
burial  by  torchlight  and  sound  of  organ 
dirges,  etc.,  etc."  The  Parisian  perform- 
ance was  said  to  be  a  poor  one.  In 
London  the  critics  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  the  piece,  but  one  of  them  said: 
"  'Elen'  is  not  dramatic,  or  at  least  was 
not  made  so  by  those  who.  with  more  or 
less  success,  now  strove  to  interpret  It." 
One  half  of  the  performers  did  not  know 
their  lines.  "The  mot  d'ordre  last  night 
was.  we  understand,  'diction  and  not 
gesture,'  another  argument  in  favor  of 
the  reading,  for,  with  the  printed  page 
in  front,  the  actor  becomes  reader  and 
prompter  in  one." 

A  contributor  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
asks  plaintively,  "What  Is  a  revue?" 
Neither  this  word  nor  "review"  in  the 
theatrical  sense  is  in  th"  >"-n-  English 


I  Music  Waltershausen's  opera,  | 

"Oberst  Chabert,"  founded  on 
.Notes  Balzac's  short  story,  "Col. 
Chabert,"  was  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den April  24.  It  Is  said  that  the  first 
act  is  frankly  unmusical.  Tlie  audience 
is  told  how  Chabert  escaped  death,  and 
had  sought  to  regain  communication  with  ; 
his  wife  and  friends.  Not  till  the  act 
closes  with  refusal  of  the  wife,  now 
married  to  Ferraud,  to  recognize  the 
colonel,  does  the  situation  invite  musical 
treatment.  There  is  a  love  scene  be- 
tween the  wife  and  Ferraud,  and  a  quin- 
tet toward  the  close  rather  hinders  the 
action.  The  most  impressive  mu.slcal 
moment  in  the  opera  is  the  soliloquy  of 
Chabert  when  he  realizes  that  he  must  j 
Venounce  his  rights  and  his  life.  There 

is  room  for  emotional  expression  when 
the  wife  explains  how  she  came  to  marry 
Ferraud,  and  when  she  learns  that  Cha- 
bert shot  himself  for  her  sake.  The 
composer  is  accused  of  "mental  con- 
fusion," nor  has  he  learned  how  to  make 
dialogue  interesting.  "The  form  be- 
comes hardly  opera  at  all,  but  rather 
drama  with  incidental  music,  and  too 
often  of  a  kind  which  could  be  easily 
dispensed  with.  For  music  which  is  not 
emotional  is  inclined  to  become  a  hind- 
rance. Influences  of  Strauss  and  Puccini 
are  evident.  This,  however,  hardly  mat- 
ters in  a  young  writer's  work ;  it  is  more 
important  to  feel  a  gift  for  writing  music 
effective  on  the  stage.  For  the  most  part 
the  composer  has  succeeded  in  this  re- 
spect.  The  next  thing  is  to  strive  for, 
more  aesthetic  charm  of  Idea.  ', 
The  opening  of  the  op»ra  season  re- ' 
calls  the  days  when  foreign  singers  ap- 
pearing on  our  own  stage  had  to  rim 
the  risk  of  a  hostile  reception.  On  Feb. 
5,  1703,  a  woman  named  Ann  Barwick 
was  arrested  for  creating  a  disturbance 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  during  a  per- 
formance given  by  Italian  artists.  She 
had  been  in  the  employment  of  Kath- 
erine  Tofts,  a  leading  sopranq  of  those 
days,  who  wrote  to  th",  manager  of  the 
theatr°,  expressing  her  surprise 

that  Ann  Barwick,  who  was  lately 
my  Servant,  had  committed  a  Rude- 
ness at  the  Play-house,  by  throwing 
of  Oranges,  and  hissing  when  Mrs. 
I'Epine,  the  Italian  Gentlewoman, 
sung.  I  hope,  no  one  can  think  It 
was  in  the  least  with  my  Privity,  as 
I  assure  you  it  was  not.  I  abhor 
such  Practices,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  cause  her  to  be  prosecut«",d,  that 
she  may  be  punished  as  she  deserves. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 
"Poor  Richard  Strauss!  Arnold 
Schonberg  has  made  his  shrewd  caco- 
phonies seem  like  ice  cream  in  com- 
parison with  his  own  assafoetida,  and 
now  comes  a  Parisian,  Erik  Satia,  with  , 
a  set  of  three  pieces  which  make 
Strauss's  Domestic  Symphony  (which 
is  supposed  to  depict  a  day  in  the  com- 
poser's life)  seem  quite  commonplace 
and  unaudacious.  Satle's  pieces  are  en- 
titled 'Verltables  Preludes  Basques  (pour 
un  chien).'  In  the  first  the  dog  Is  sup- 
posed to  get  a  scolding.  In  the  second 
he  is  left  alone  in  the  house.  In  the 
third  he  gambols.  The  audience  made 
the  pianist  repeat  each  of  the  preludes 
and  poor  Debussy,  whose  own  new  pre- 
ludes were  afterwards  played,  fell  flat 
after  this  exhibit  of  up-to-date  musical 
methods."  Erik  Satie  is  not  wholly 
unknown  in  Boston.  His  "Gymnopedies" 
orchestrated  by  Debussy  was  played 
here  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club 
Jan.  4,  1905. 

A  new  operetta,  "Das  Farmermaed- 
chen,"  music  by  Georg  Jarno.  treats  an 
American  subject.  The  librettist,  Okon- 
kowsky,  introduces  farmers,  cowboys, 
real  estate  speculators.  The  heroine, 
Deliy,  is  sent  to  Chicago  under  the  care 
of  Cowboy  Jack.  Book  and  music  were 
praised  in  Berlin. 

The  Geneva  correspondent  of  a  Lon- 
don journal  writes:  "There  was  an  un- 
rehearsed comedy  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  'Chocolate  Soldier'  at  Bou- 
diT,  near  Neuchatel,  yesterday.  When 
the  curtain  went  up'  for  ihe  fourth  act 
the  ;  -toro  were  astonisheil  to  find  that 


Swells  Keble  Howard'8 

latest    "London  Dia- 
logues"  are  concern- 
"Hamlet"  Ing  Forbes-Robertson's 
Hamlet  at  Drury  Lane.    This  dialogue 
was  heard  in  the  sUlIs: 
Attendant— The  curtain  Is  up,  madam. 
Lady  Suddenswell— That's  a  good  Job, 
We  shan't  have  to  wait.    Have  you  got 
the  tickets,  Emlllna? 
Emilina— Yes,  mommer. 
Attendant— I    thought,    perhaps,  yon 
might  like  to  wait  until  the  intervaJi 
madam. 

Lady  Suddenswell— Walt  tUl  the  IntefN 

val?  Why? 

Attendant— It's  the  Ghost  Scet^ 
madam.    The  theatre  Is  very  dark. 

Lady  Suddenswell — Then  they've  n4 
right  to  have  it  so  dark!  I  shall  make 
a  complaint  about  It!  When  people  have 
paid  their  money  ! 

Attendant— Oh.  I  can  easily  find  the 
seats,  madam,  if  you  wish.  I  have  an 
electric  torch.  I  only  thought  that,  be- 
ing a  very  quiet  scene— Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson  doesn't  like  people  coming  in 
during  this  scene. 

Lady  Suddenswell— Indeed  ?  That's 
very  interesting!  Perhaps  he  doesn't 
like  people  coming  in  at  all!  Upon  my 
word,  I  don't  know  what  these  actors 
are  coming  to  nowadays!  Any  one 
would  think  they  were  doing  the  pabllc 
a  favor  to  act  at  all!  Lead  the  way, 
my  girl,  and  look  sharp  about  it!  Come 
along,  Emilina!  Don't  fall  over  your 
skirt. 

Emilina— No,  mommer. 
Attendant— This  way,  madam,  if  you 
please. 

Lady  Suddenswell— What  row  is  this? 

Attendant— Row  E,  madam.  Your 
seats  are  14  and  15— just  past  this  gen- 
tleman. 

Lady  Suddenswell— Are  you  sure  this 
Is  row  E?  It  looks  to  me  like  row  F. 

Attendant— This  is  quite  correct, 
madam.  Would  you  like  a  program? 

Lady  Suddenswell— res,  of  course. 

Attendant— Sixpence,  please. 

L.ady  Suddenswell  —What?  Oh,  what 
a  nuisance!  They  have  no  business  to 
charge  for  programs  when  one  has 
paid  eieven-and-six  for  one's  seat!  I 
call  it  disgraceful!  I  shall  certainly 
make  a  complaint  about  Itl  Have  you 
got  my  purse,  Emilina? 

Emilina — No,  mommer. 

Lady  Suddenswell — Then  where  is  it? 
I  must  have  left  it  in  the  cloakroom! 
What  a  nuisance!  And  all  over  this 
wretched  sixpence!  And  the  place  as 
dark  as  pitch! 

Attendant — If  you  have  the  cloakroom 
ticket,  madam,  I  can  get  you  your 
purse. 

The  unhappy  pit — Sit  down,  please! 
Give  us  a  chance! 

Lady  Suddenswell — Here!  Take  the 
wretched  program.  I'll  do  without  one. 
Later. 

Lady  Suddenswell — Can  you  tell  me 
whether  the  coffee  is  fit  to  drink  In  this 
theatre? 

Old  gentleman — No,  madam,  I  cannot. 
I  came  here  to  pay  homage  to  the  great- 
est living  English  romantic  actor — not 
to  chatter  or  to  guzzle  coffee. 

Lady  Suddenswell — Don't  look  about 
you,  Emilina.    Such  common  people! 


But  from  the  disordered  chamber  of  my 
brain  had  not,  alas!  departed,  and  would 
not  be  driven  away,  ihe  white  and  Kha«tl,v 
spectrum  of  the  taeth.  Not  a  speck  on 
their  surface,  not  a  shade  on  their  ename'.. 
not  an  Indenture  in  their  edges,  but  what 
that  brief  period  of  her  smile  had  sufficed 
to  brand  In  upon  my  memory.  I  saw  them 
now  even  more  uneQuivocally  than  1  beheld 
them  then.  The  teeth!  the  teeth!  they 
were  here,  and  there  and  everywhere,  and 
visibly  and  palpably  before  me;  longr,  nar- 
row and  excessively  white,  with  the  pal.; 
lips  writhing  about  them.  •  •  •  Ifttli.' 
multiplied  obj-xts  of  the  external  world 
I  had  no  thoughts  but  for  the  teeth.  For 
these  I  longed  wltli  a  frenzied  desire. 


In  Convention. 

I(  is  pleasant  to  read  about  den'ilata 
in  convention.  You  learn  that  you  have 
been  brushing  your  teeth  the  wrong 
way,  and  if  you  continue  you  will  be  a 
sufferer  from  Rlggs's  disease.  The  pow- 
der or  paste  that  was  aromatic  and 
agreeable  to  the  tongue  is  a  destroyer 
of  teeth  and  gums.  You  shotild  do  this 
'and  not  that,  and  surely  spend  two 
hours  a  day  In  amateur  dental  opera- 
tions. There  were  hardy  New  Engiand- 
ers,  men  of  thouirht  and  deeds,  whose 
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te.fih  remained  dcuiui  ^i.d  white  until 
the  end,  yet  those  men  knew  not  the 
toothbrush.  Kven  In  our  own  degen- 
^raie  days  there  are  eome,  thrice  fortu- 
,r.af-.  who  apparently  are  not  In  need 
of  brush,  powder  or  dentist.  They  are 
simple  and  working  men  and  women. 

The  Despair  of  Dentists. 

There  were  lucky  persons  In  the  old 
days  as  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Eplrug,  who 
had  '  one  whole  bone  throughout  his 
gum  Instead  of  teeth  In  his  upper  Jaw, 
and  so  had  Euryphaeus.  the  Cyrenlan, 
Kuryptolemus,  King  of  the  Cyprlots, 
and  In  the  time  of  Melancthon  a  noble 
v  irgin  at  the  court  of  Ernestus,  duke 
of  Lunenburg,  and  the  Duke  said  slie 
was  of  great  gravity  and  virtue.  l>ess 
blessed  was  Drlptlne,  the  daughter  of 
King  Mithrldates  by  Laodlce  his  Queen, 
for  she  had  a  double  row,  and  though 
this  Is  a  phenomenon  In  nature.  Realdus 
Columbus  In  his  "D©  re  Anatomioa'- 
nm)  assures  us  that  his  boy  Phoebus 
had  a  triple  row.  And  what  la  to  be 
.said  of  Nlcholaus  Sojerus,  a  Belgian,  a 
person  of  great  Integrity  and  prudence, 
who  had  a  set  of  teeth  of  such  an  un- 
usual property  that  if  they  were  struck 
with  a  sort  of  Indian  wood,  they  would 
emit  sparks  of  fire  as  though  they  were 
80  mHn>'  flints? 


(fnTHCPN  AT  IRISH  ACTOR  MAKES! 
OU I  tlLm  A  i  B  p  KEITH'S ' 

THE  SHUBERT 

Owen  McGiveney  Makes  Start- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHTJBERT  THEATRE— Shakespeare's 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  played  by 
the  Sothern-Marlowe  company.  j 

Don  Pedro  Frederick  Lewis 

Don  John  ^Sidney  MaOWfl 

Claudlo  Walter  Connolly 

Benedict  ■  Mr.  Sothein  i  scored 

leoDHto  J-  Sayre  Craw  < 

Antonio  William  H 


ling  Changes  in  Protean 
Act— Good  Bill. 


Owen  M'Glveney,  eminent  Irish  actor,^ 
the   hit   of  the   bill  at   B.  F. 
_  islxelth's,  last  night.  In  his  first  Amer- 

BalTh^iar.::.:;;;............^  presentation  of  his  latest  protean 

Conradp  •  Milano  Tilrt.n  success  Bill  Sykes,  a  dramatic  episode 

?^rg;r''.-.V.:V.'V.V.V;;;;.V:;::M^;i..'^^  Chanes  Dickens'  -OlWer  Twist.- 

Friar  Francis  :  Frank  BprtrnDrt   jj^    M'Glvenoy,    alone   and  unassisted 

Hero^  H  '  " 


Learned  Leeches. 

f  ancients  declared  thai  di 


■a  lit 


I  .  led  honey,  dates,  all  glutinous  sub- 
s'ciiices  and  those  that  set  the  teeth  on 
vici!  or  are  cold  and  putrid  are  injuri- 
ous. They  advised  the  cleansing  after 
Slipper,  and  Rhases  recommended  a  den- 
titii.e  of  hartshorn,  tamarisk  seeds, 
rviM^rus,  spikenard,  salt  of  gem,  to  ba: 
pulverized.  Paulus  Arglneta  gives  this 
prescription:  Mow  to  remove  the  teeth 
without  pain:  Apply  flour  with  the  Juice 
of  spurge,  and  above  it  an  Ivy  leaf,  and 
lea\e  it  for  an  hour.  They  will  spon- 
tiu.eously  break  in  pieces.    Nor  were 


Beatrice  Jli 

Margaret  Lenore  ( 

Drsala  Mllliccnt  -M^  !,  ii. 

Mr.  Sothern's  Benedick  has  lightness, 
grace  and  spirit.  His  Jesting  Is  not  la- 
borious and  he  gives  significance  to 
some  lines  that  are  not  brilliant  in 
themselves  and  to  others  that  require  a 

glossary  and  notes  In  explanation.   The  serted  by   critics  that  Mr. 
combat  of  wit  between  Benedick  and  makes  his  changes  faster 
Beatrice  has  long  been  eulogized  by 
commentators.  Sparkling  is  the  favorite 

adjective  of  praise,  yet  were  the  play  ^r,„i»nt 
unsigned  or  attributed  to  one  of  the  quesUon  that  assertion  for  a  moment, 
lesser  dramatists,  would  any  one,  except  After  the  curtain  fell  upon  his  act,  fol- 
posslbly  the  enthusiastic  Swinburne,  who]  j^^ing  20  minutes  of  the  most  strenuous 
found  little  that  was  ordinary  or  tedious'  ^^j.^      ^ork,  Mr.  M'Glveney  was  called 


played  no  less  than  five  different  char- 
acters and  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
made  complete  changes  of  costume  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  role  he 
was  Impersonating   was  amazing. 
Upon  the  other  side  it  has  been  as- 
M'Giveney 
than  any 

other  protean  performer  upon  the  stage. 
None  In   last   night's  audience  would 


timed  leeches  In  a  hurry  to  pull  teeth.- 
I'ai^lius  AurellanuB,  Scribonlus  Lal^us, 
<;.ilen  and  others  disapproved  of  extrac- 
ti  jii,  but  allowed  the  filing  down  of  teeth 
when  they  were  diseased  or  projecting 
like  a  moss  covered  ledge  at  low  tide. 


Strong-Eyed. 

And  eyes  were  stronger  in  the  heroic 
d.iys.    We  are  indebted  to  our  fellow- 
l.'i  borer  in  the  vineyard,  "J.  S.  S.,"  for 
til"  following  quotation  from  Claudius 
lianus:    "There  was  in  Sicllla  a  cer- 
1.  iue  man  Indued  with  such  sharpnesse, 
riirknesse,  and  clearnesse  of  sight  (if 
;  orte  may  challenge  credite)  that  hea 
aide  see  from  Lilybaeum  to  Carthage 
iUi  such  perfection  and  constancy  that 
,  eies  coulde  not  be  deceived;  and 
■  .  at  he  tooke  true  and  just  account  of 
all  ships  and  vessels  which  went  under 
sayle  from  Carthage,  overskipping  not 
so  much  as  one  In  the  universall  num- 
ber."   The  distance   was  at   least  136 
miles.    This  story  Is  undoubtedly  true, 
fur  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Valeriu.<!  Max- 
i     is  also  swear  to  it.  The  man's  name 
s  Strabo.  Phillppus  Camerarlus  (15J7- 
4  1  tells  of  one  Lopez,  a  Spaniard  ^t 
laltar  who  could  from  a  high  moun- 
n  look  across  the  water  to  the  Afri'can 
■  re— three  or  tour  hours'   sail  in  a 
ii  (1  sea— and  discern  all  that  was  dolnj 
tiie  far  distant  haven,  or  upon  the 
■  : :d  near  it,  eo  that  the  men  at  Oibral- 
I  1     ilid  avoid  the  fiendish  desigus  of 
•  ■  loan  pirates.  Camerarlus  adds:  "This 
^■  iS  told  me  by  a  person  of  great  honor 
1  dignity,  who  there  received  it  from 
'     in  the  presence  of  others:  and 
■  ther  things  he  said  of  him  that 
ow.")  had  hair  upon  them  of  an 
luruiiiary  length." 


even  in  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of 
tlie  faintest  light  in  the  Elizabethan 
heaven,  revel  in  the  lines  of  the  sharp- 
•bngued  Beatrice  and  the  epigrammatic 
misogynist?  ^ 

Is  not  in  fact  the  dramatist's  Beatrice 
an     uncommonly     unpleasant  young 
woman,  whose  tongue  is  barbed,  a  fresh 
minx,  a  nagger  before  marriage?  The 
two  are  mated  by  trickery.    What  hap- 
piness is  in  store  for  them?  Katharlna 
In  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  is  a  much 
more   desirable    mate.     She    needed  ai 
tamer  and  found  one.    Before  the  final' 
curtain  fails  she  is  a  devoted  wife,  too  1 
fond,  foolish  in  her  slavish  obedience.  , 
Would  Beatrice  ever  change?    And  is 
she  truly  clever?    She  is  flippant:  she 
talks  at  random,  expecting  a  laugh  from 
these  who  fear  her  pertness. 

If  Mr.  Sothern  gave  character  to 
Benedick  and  showed  admirably  the  1 
serious  side  of  his  character,  as  when 
he  challenges  Claudlo,  so  Miss  Marlowe 
succeeded  in  making  Beatrice  womanly 
and  sympatlietic,  and  not  so  much  by 
her  reading  of  the  lines  as  by  convinc- 
ing the  hearer  that  the  bark  of  Beatrice 
was  worse  than  her  bite;  that  she  railed 
at  men  by  reason  of  her  high  spirits, 
and  was  willing  to  be  wooed.  Her 
Ipughter  was  contagious,  so  that  many 
laughed  who  if  they  had  been  required 


to  extract  the  meaning  of  this  or  that  1 1     Walter  ^""^  ^mily    Lj  tton 

line  from  the  book  would  have  been  at  "Hogan  of  t!,e  Hansom  Geo'-ge  M^ 
a  loss  to  answer  the  question,  "But  why  Cohan  creation,  kept  t'Z^  '^^'^^  ence  ^" 
do  you  laugh?"  The  voice  and  accent  uproar  and  have  an  extremely  amu.in. 
Miss  Marlowe  gave  beauty  to  tUe  1  sketch.  Nestor  &  Bergman  n  On  Ac- 
text    She  was  arch!  but  not  deliberate-  j.  count  of  the  .Subway"  pres<."tprt  a.  bit  of 


Seeing  in  the  Dark. 

There  have  been  men  tltat  could  see 
in  the  dark.     Suetonius  describing  Ti- 
berius,    the    Emperor,     mentions:  "a 
.    Ire  of  verie  great  gogle  f/es  in  his 
id,  such  as  (whereat  a  man  would 
I     .-vaile)  could  see  even  by  night  and 
The  darke:  hut  that  was  only  for 
■tie  vhlle  and  when  they  opened  flr.st 

■  s:  for  in  the  ende  they  waxed 
rt."    Others  that  could  see  in 

were  the  two  learned  Scaligers, 

■  ilonius  Sabellicus,  Caelius,  the 
ifnus,  who  for  70  yeai-s  never 

■  liad  a  candle  but  read  hooks 
c'lc  darkness  of  the  night,  As- 
^       n  philosopher.  Jo,  Mich 

man  of  Padua,  who 
verses  by  the  light 
own  eyes.   The  list 
.\uU  wlwit  i.s  to  be  said  of  the 
eyea   of   TH.merlane,  Martin 
I,    I   .■   Vo:- .vegian,   wan  put 
"brandis'.ies  of 
.1.  Atttla,  Max- 
u  .V  ;,rd  the  First  of 
•  ne-eyed   servant  of 
inza,  who  with  that 
any   falcon   com<i  to 
one  dead?    The  eyes  ot 
were  so  fiery  that  hia 
not   able   to.  lopjc,,  upon 
when  lio  w.is  disporting 
(4  the  ladles,  with  an  ad- 
hauge  he  <  ouUi   convert  hla 
;?  Into  those  of  softness.  " 
ut  a  wonderful  w  >r]d  this  is^ 
Kdlson  or  t.ie  Emperor  Wil- 
li not  have  made  ii 


I  ly  coquettish. 

In  the  first  church  scene  when  she  in- 
cites Benedick  to  avenge.  Hero,  she 
suddenly  played  in  the  tragic  man- 
ner and  assumed  what  Artemus  Ward 
once  described  as  "a  playacting  voice," 

I  and  thus  was  she  out  of  character.  She  ■ 

'  could  have  been  quietly  intense  with-  ; 
out  screaming  and  thus  hav«  been  more  j 
effective.  I 
The  supporting  company  is  for  the 
most  part  respectable.  Mr.  Harris  was 
consplclous  In  the  small  part  of  An- 
tonio '  which    he    deftly  Individualized 

without   undue  effort.   Mr.   Lewis  was  ,  ,   -  - 

not  too  melodramatic  a  villain  and  Mr.  I'^^^j^;;;'"  '^'^  :;::".:::::.Ml»s  Mary  Keeu.-i- 
Connolly  was  an  excellent  Claudio:  but 

MAJESTIC    THEATRE  —  "Louisiana 
musical    comedy    in    two  acts. 


New  York  life  by  no  means  untrue  to 
nature.  The  Beau  Brunimell  trio  of 
singers.  Frank  Parish,  an  extremely 
clever  clog  dancer,  and  the  ta  king  mo- 
1  tlon  pictures  complete  this  week's  bill. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THBATRE-Shake-j 
Oeare's   "The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  in' 
tirae  acts    The  principals  of  the  cast: 
DU.0  of  Ephesua  Morrill  Morrlsonj 

Vi  irTacaee'"".  Jo'"'  ''^'''8 

i!ij:;^\..WUUan,IV^rje.n. 


Miss  Singer  was  miscast  as  Hero  and 
did  not  suggest  the  youthful,  modest 

girl.  In  the  wedding  •  scene  she  showed  Lou.  j  ir  h 

no  eniotloii.    Mr.     Taylor's    Dogberry  Book  by  .\ddlson  Burkhart  and  j<rea- 

was  .tvholly  inadequate,  without  dignity     ,  .  nonaghey.     Music   by    Ben  M. 


-and  Dogberry  is  a  solemn  ass— without 
unction. 


Jerome. 


OrchfMrn   directed  by  C.  H. 


It  Is  strange  that  Mr.   Sothern  ai-lK^rr. 
1  lews  some  of  the  business  that  is  In-lLanalng  BrlBhi 
■  troduced.    Certain  traps  for  the  specta-  ^h*  D"'ff  oe  J^.m^^ 
tor's  laughter  may  be  traditional,  but.^'^^f^'p.^^?"'^''.'.  .. 

they  should  be  discarded.    "What  rea-  ja^ij  Konk^rney  

son  is  there  for  representing  Borachio  Xlxon  Holme.  ■ 

as  intoxicated?  And  by  the  way  Mr.  ?°'^«'j'lVim°D  " 

O'Brien    recited    Borachlo's    confession  ,ouVslana  Lou.'."  

with  genuine  force.    The  foolish  busi-  .jacob  l.idoffski  

ness  of  Verges  with  the  purse,  and  that  Lcvlnsk' 


Abbot  .\dam8 
.  .Walter  Wills 

 Lucie  Carter 

'  .  .Eleanor  Henry 
...Alfred  Decry 
Burrell  Barbarettn( 
.  .Neil  McNoil 
'.  !kathryn  Miley 
.  .Anna  McNabh 

I  Harry  First 

. . .  .William  .Tohns 

r   '       .  .  .  .Olive  Ward 

Of  Dogberry  with  the  wine  cup  should  j^'^,*' ' V.  Bessie  Skee 


be  cut  out.     Nor  do  we  like   to   see  nVofpsses  to  be  a  summer  show. 

Benedick  kicking  the  flowers.    All  this  satisfies  the  require- 

perhaps    makes    Shakespeare    popular.  To  some  extent  it  satisfies  me  u 
■    •  •■   ments.    The  music  is  not  tuneful,  >et  it 


but  it  Is  sorry  work. 

The   scenery  was  suitable  and 


the 


is  not.  too  boisterous. 


The  dialogue  is 


•will  be  performed. 

,  BOSTON  THEATRE— Denman  Thomp- 
son's "The  bid  Hoinestead."  Almost 
original  cast,  with  E.  L.  Snader.  Den- 
man Thompson's  chosen  successor,  as 
Joshua  Whitcomb.    The  cast: 

Joshua  Whitcomb  Edward  L.  Snader 

Cy  Primp  Walter  F.  Kelly 

Happy   Jack  ,  Fred  Clare 

Frank  Hopkins  Will  Raymond 

Eb  Ganzey  Percy  llatsun 

John   Patterson  E.    F  Cochran 


»r.-  , 
sonatioi:  <  - 
'rem  .1  iHi 


before  the  curtain  no  less  than  three 
J  times  and  finally,  in  a  few  words, 
thanked  his  audience  for  its  friendli- 
ness, its  sympathy  and  its  enthusiasm. 
"Tour  strict  attention  to  what  I  have 
done  Is  the  greatest  compliment  you  can 
pay  to  me,"  declared  Mr.  M  Giveney  as  , 
he  finally  bowed  himself  oft.  It  is  a 
wonderful  act  wonderfully  costumed 
and  staged.  .  .    „  t 

Neptune's  Garden  of  Living  Statues, 
evldentlv  installed  at  B.  F.  Keith's  for 
a  long  run,  entered  the  second  week  of 
their  Boston  engagement.  Next  to  Oft-en 
McGiveney  in  the  matter  of  popularity 
and  applause  comes  Leo  Carrillo,  the 
rapid  fire  monologue  artist  and  teller  or 
tales,  being  especially  good  in  Chinese 
dialect,  during  which  he  portrays  a 
scene  in  a  'Frisco  coUrt  room  while  some 
petty  Chinese  case  is  being  tried.  Car- 
rlllo  is  defendant,  plaintiff  and  inter- 1 
preter.  „    ,,  ,„ 

Alexander  &  Scott,  as  the  culled 
pair  had  the  entire  audience  guessing 
as  to  whether  they  were  really  both  of 
them  fel  ows  or  whether  the  one  so  stun- 
ningly attired  was  a  woman.  Opinton 
was  about  evenly  divided  until  Mr.  Alex- 
ander ripped  oft  his  wig  of  ladles'  store 
hair  and  revealed  features  and  outlines 
masculine  in  the  extreme. 

-   ■  ■  -  -  in 


i_''«^othv.s  u,  the'  cas^f^uowe'd 
mu.sical  comedie...  are  <=o  pUnfl- 


MISS  McD.4NNEL  SEEN 

AT  THE  TOY  THEATRE 

I  Clever  Entertainment  for  Children 
I  Is  Presented. 

I    Miss  Henrietta  McDannel.  the  clevei 
j  Impersonator     of     children,     who  is 
.  pleasantly    remembered    for    her  per- 
i  fontoance   as    Peter    in    John  Craig's 
I  production  of  "The  End  of  the  Bridge," 
I  gave    an    attractive    entertainment  at 
j  the  Toy  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
I    The  stage  was  set  as  a  nursery  and 
I  Mlas  McDannel,   who  appeared  alter- 
I  nately  as  girl  and  boy,  sang,  recited 
I  and  mimevl  songs.  Jingles,  stories  and 
I  rhymes  for  children.  Among  the  girl's 
'  selections  were  pieces  by  W.  H.  Nied- 
Unger.   Laura  Richards,  Florence  Lin- 
:  coin  Oliver  Herford  and  Clayton  Johns, 
I  while  those  for  the  boy  included  among 
the  authors    James    Whitcomb  Riley. 
Frances  A.  M.  Bird  and  Ethel  Crownln- 
I  shield.    Tlie   Misses   Bertha  Whltnrere 
and  Selma  Pelonsky  assisted  Miss  Mc- 
Dannel witti  '-1  ino  p'-companiments. 


The  London  Times  and  a  few  other 
London  journals  speli  Scutari  with  a 
"k."  The  problem  of  Scutari  Is  thus  In- 
tensified, as  Baghdad  is  a  more  roman- 
tic city  than  Bagdad. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  thinks  tliat  tltis 
is  a  good  Joke:  "The  two  girls  had  evi- 
dently met  by  accident,  and  the  news 
was  given  that  Tom  Scott  was  engaged 
to  Emma  Davis.  'She's  only  18  and  he's 
35;  Just  about  double  her  age,'  said  the 
newsglver-wlth  deadly  accusation.  'Yes,' 
said  the  other  girl  cheerfully,  'but  only 
now.'  "  And  yet  It  was  of  the  Portu- 
guese that  a  sea  captain  said:  "A  friv- 
olous people,  easily  amused." 

We  sometimes  hear  the  expression. 
"It's  your  shout,"  or  "he  shouted  and 
the  barkeeper  filled  them  up  again,"  but 
only  last  week  did  we  learn  that  this 
came  from  Australia  and  the  glorious 
days  of  the  gold  fields.  At  first  we  did 
not  credit  the  report,  but  in  Kingsley's 
capital  novel,  "Geoffrey  Hamlyn"  (1859). 
there's  the  phrase:  "1  shouted  for  him. 
and  he  for  me."  A  more  serious  view 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Hogan  In  his  "Irish 
In  Australia":  "To  shout  means  to  in- 
sist on  everybody  present,  friends  and 
strangers  alike,  drinking  at  the  shouter's 
expense,  and  as  no  one  will  allow  him- 
self to  be  outdone  in  this  reckless  sort 
of  hospitality,  each  one  shouts  In  suc- 
cession with  too  frequently  deplorable 
consequences."  The  wonder  Is  that 
grown  men,  clothed  and  apparently  in 
their  right  mind, 'indulge  in  the  idiotic 
habit  of  treating  in  bar-room,  restaurant 
or  club.  The  truly  temperate  man 
neither  treats  nor  allows  himself  to  be 
treated.  He  drinks  to  quench  his  thirst, 
or  because  he  is  low  in  his  mind,  or 
because  he  wishes  a  drink,  and  is  quick- 
ly satisfied.  He  does  not  insist  that 
some  who  have  had  enough  or  should 
not  drink  at  all  should  Join  him,  and 
he  does  not  accept  an  Invitation  when 
he  knows  that  to  do  so  would  riot  benefit 
him  and  that  the  genial  shouter  cannot 
afford  to  be  wildly  generous. 


stage  management  well  ordered.  There  '        ,.;,,,„„  „-  ,he  sultriness  of 

was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  not  ^^^^^-'^ ,\"^.-_^uVe  yet  it  is  suffl- 
The  comedy  will  be  repeated  this  even-  the  f «af°""'"' ^2"  fortunes  of  Jacob 
ing  and  on  Wednesday  "Twelfth  Night"  c  ent  to^  recount^  Ihejor^  daughter. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  conscientious 
effort  ori  the  part  of  the  Producers^o 
supply  the  requirements  of 
comedy.  Thus  the  costumes  are  Im- 
macuirtely  fresh,  the 
chorus  diversified,  if  not  entirelj  grace  | 
ful  For  the  rest,  the  Stage  appoint- 
Jn"^nts   and   -"'"g^  are   su«ic,ent  for, 

r^cuTc^l^etci^iU™""  the  scenes  they 

-j\?oTrd;1fsV\^t=l;hnanthrop^^ 

Aunt  M.^tiYda::  :;.;;.  :.Mrs:  Maggie  Sr.yer     '^^",h1?s°h 'her  Ve°U  and  succeeds;  Whyl 

I'.lekr;     \nn  MIsb  Minnie  Stansil     establish  her  well  ai  ^  Shrove 

Gus  Kan,nier,ee'    we  shoum__  be  requh^ed  to  accept^_^^ 


That  Arboreal  Flykiller. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  some 
one  would  not  reply  to  the  Inquiry  ot 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Lord  as  to  the  trees  on  Tyler 
street  which  were  fatal  to  flies. 

From  185«  to  1869  I  lived  on  Vernon 
street,  now  WlUard  street,  off  Leverett, 
in  the  old  West  end.  It  was  then  a 
quiet  place,  closed  at  the  lower  end,  and 
had  a  row  r.f  linden  trees  In  t+ie  edge  of 
the  sidewalk  on  each  side.  In  summer 
the  foliage  of  these  trees  was  full  of 
buzzing  flio.'i.  and  by  afternoon  the  side- 
walk beneath  would  be  thickly  strewn 
with  their  (^ead  bodies.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  housewife  or  maid  in 
tlie  morning  to  sweep  these  flies  into 
the  street,  and  in  dry  weather  the  gut- 
ter would  often  show  a  long,  dark  strip 
of  their  bodies.  We  used,  few  screens 
and  rarely  saw  a  fly  in  the  house. 

I  am  not  now  sure  whether  they  were 
English  or  American  lindens,  but  I 
think  thc.v  were  American.  There  was 
one  aab  tree  in  the  line,  put  there  in 
place  of  a  linden  which  had  died,  and 

the  absence  of  files  in  or  under  it  was 
very  noticeable.  C.  W.  P. 

Boston,  May  10. 

The  books  do  not  mention  the  linden 
as  a  fiy  killer,  but  the  broth  of  the 
leaves  seethed  In  water  cures  "the 
naughty  ulcers  and  blisters  of  the 
mouths  of  young  children."  This  has 
been  known  for  four  or  five  centuries. 
Bees  have  housed  in  swarms  In  these 
trees;  but  we  find  nO  allusion  to  the 
linden  as  a  fiy  killer. 


8«th  Perkins. 


.Joseph  J.  Daly  Tuesday  as  me  ii'—i-  oifi-nlo. 
narios  ingoidsLy     „vriSes  as  the  settings  for  these  alti  uls- 

tlc  acts  is  not 
that's  ni'ithi 


.  William  Brandt 
Charles  H.  Clark 


apparent. 
,r  there. 


However, 


A  Merry  Conceit. 

Here,  however,  is  a  remedy  against 
fleas  within  reach  of  the  humblest.  It 
Is  taken  from  "Naturall  and  Artificial' 
Conclusions,"  by  Thomas  Hill  (1650): 

"'A  very  easie  aud  meri.v  conceit  to 
Ueeo  off  flens  from  your  beds  or  cham- | 


I  II.,,  up  .11  lli.it  <\i  t  111,  tbe  11'  ■ 
will  by  no  means  breed,  either  In  youri 
Ho\i.-(.  or  Chamber,  where  any  of  the ' 
sanif  earth  is  thrown  or  scattered." 


anJ 
con- 


A  Clerical  Ch^tnut. 

As  the  World  Wags:  _ 

Apropos  the  Shakesperlan  chealnuW. 
Tliere  Is  a  minister  in  one  of  the  smaller 
Massachusetts  cities  whose  eccentrlftl- 
tics  are  a  constant  source  of  joy  to  the 
people  of  that  place.  Meeting  him  one 
EaKter  afternoon,  I  asked:  "Did  _ you 
have  a  good  meeting  this  morning?"  He 
replied:  "Wo  could  have  crowded  more 
Into  the  church."  "On  what  topic  did 
you  preach?"  "Oh."  said  he.  In  a  bored 
manner.  "The  same  old  chestnut,  the 
Resuixection."  rt-  S. 

Boston,  May  9. 


Unreasonable  Prejudice. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  that  Ollie  James  is 
fascinated  by  the  sight  of  a  red  cravat. 
Passing  along  the  Peacock  Hill  end  of 
the  Common  the  other  day  I  Saw  a 
young  man  clad  in  shepherd  plaid  who 
wore  a  red  tie  that  recalled  a  song  of 
byrtia  Thompson's: 

He  wore  a'  red  necktir. 

His  complexion  was  fair, 
Down  through  the  middle 
He  parts  his  blond  hair: 
He  skips  througrh  the  street 
Like  a  thing  made  of  air. 
Sweet-scented,  handsome  young  man. 

J.  D.  K. 

Boston,  May  9. 

It  all  depends  on  the  shade  of  red. 
There  is  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  red  cravat.«.  which  are  far  pref- 
erable to  those  of  lavender  or  pink,  and 
often  pive  distinction  to  an  otherwise 
plain  parson.  Was  there  this  contusion 
of  tenses  In  Lydia's  song  as  she  sang  it? 

"E.  S.  M."  and  the  Cubists. 

"t:.  S,  M.,"  whose  name  Is  known  in 
many  other  cities  than  Boston,  wrote 
this  letter  to  the  Salem  Evening  News: 

"With  the  keen  discernment  of  Ameri- 
cans it  Is  astounding  that  no  one  has 
penetrated  the  significance  of  the  ex- 
hibition at  Copley  Hall  of  the  Futurists 
and  Cubists.  It  is  plainly  a  conspiracy 
of  French  prtists  to  convey  to  this  coun- 
try in  graphic  lines  and  colors  what 
they  consider  the  condition  of  Civiliza- 
tion and  culture  as  it  exists  here.  With- 
out specifying  the  artists  one  may  see 
at  a  glance  that  these  cryptic  symbols 
In  colors  are  ridiculous  travesties  on 
various  weaknesses  of  our  social  and 
political  life.  Keeping  these  absurdities 
in  mind  one  can  recognize  depicted  the 

political  frenzy  of  a  ward  meeting;  the 
atrocious  attitude  of  California  regard- 
ing the  .Tnpaneso  is  vividly  shown  in 
another  daub.  Our  social  manners  are 
adniirablv  hit  off  in  a  number  of  can- 
vases. iLet  ijtxe  hold  the  following  list 
In  his  hands,  anti-vaccination,  anti- 
vivisection.  I.  W.  W.  and  other  abnor-^ 
malities  and  he  can  easily  interpret  the 
moaning  of  these  h>'pertrophied  abor- 
tions." 


Let  us  begin  the  day  with  a  cheerful 
thought.  Here  is  a  dinner  bill  of  fare 
that  is  described  as  "absolutely  rational 
from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition."  It  was 
prepared  by  16  head  cooks  from  the  prin- 
|clpal  hotels  and  restaurants  in  Budapest 
and  the  nutritive  qualities  were  investi- 
gated and  approved  by  Prof.  Hofrat  Dr. 
Bokai: 

Chicken  soup,  jellied  crawfish,  cham- 
pagne, leg  of  lamb,  young  duck,  aspara- 
s,  souffle  of  Tsananas  from  the  Canary 
Bles,  Cheshire  cheese,  strawberries  ice- 
cold,  black  coffee. 

Truly  a  light  and  inexpensive  dinner 
,foi-  the  most  delicate  stomach!  The  only 
dishes  we  miss  are  gulasca.  paprika- 
baelmdl  and  paprika-laemmernes.  And 
this  dinner  should  be  eaten  to  the  dellrl- 
'^us  strains  of  a  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
with  especially  brilliant  work  on  the 
Bzimbal. 


A  Fren'ch  Boyle  Roche. 

Mr.  Henri  Bataille,  the  playwright,  re- 
cently read  an  "invocation"  honoring 
Mr.  Pierre  Loti.  Mr.  Alfred  Capus,  who 
for  some  time  has  not  been  on  good 
terms  with  his  colleague,  wrote  dis- 
agreeably In  the  Figaro  about  Mr. 
BatalUe's  use  of  metaphor,  and  gave 
the  invoker  this  nasty  dig:  "Can  this 
be  the  new  style,  or  has  Mr.  Bataille. 
as  I  incline  to  believe,  simply  sought  to 
collect,  in  as  small  volume  as  possible, 
all  the  turns  of  phrase  that  young 
writers  ought  henceforward  to  avoid?" 

Let  us  see  for  ourselves.  Here  are 
three  quotations  from  the  invocation: 

"The  weary  heart  has  broken  its 
moorings  and  taken  flight  Into  the  joy- 
~us  spaces  of  a  far  horizon." 

"You  have  been  the  thunderbolt  that 
aid  the  Acropolis  low,  but  you  have 
Iso  been  the  Acropolis  that  rises  like 
he  carcass  of  a  lion  amid  the  ruins  of 
he  ages." 

.'"It  has  been  yours  to  imbue  words 
"th  the  eternal  silences,  and  the  light- 
ings of  heaven  charge  them  with  the 
hrill   of  a  thirsty  heart  panting  for 

"em;'." 


Jargon. 

Th  s   reminds  us  that   Sir  A.  Quiller 
ucii  as  a  professor  of  English  litera- 
■,  has  lectured  at  Cambridge  (Eng.) 
y^-ot!     He  defined  it  as  prose  that 


)  re  excellf  i' 
for  the-  IK 
,  ,  n.iL  uuk  of  "advcrs' 
ii  I  itis,"  use  the  words  "envisage,"  "re- 
^  :  uiosce,"  "adumbrate"  or  the  phrase 
■  it  gives  furiously  to  think."  The  lect- ' 
urer  defined  .largon  as  bred  by  caution 
.lilt  of  laziness.  Uovernlng  boards,  com- 
niiitees.  business  (irms  tlelight  In  Jargon, 
which  Is  becoming  the  language  of  Par- 
liament Thus  the  minister  In  th©  House 
of  Commons  says:  "The  answer  to  the 
question  Is  In  the  negative,"  when  he: 
means  "no."  •  Jargon  is  seldom  accurate.  | 
\  clery  will  write:  "In  the  case  of  Johnl 
Jenkins  .  deceased,  the  coffin  provided^ 
was  of 'the  usual  character  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  specificaUonasperMessrs. 
So-and-So's  tender."  Sir  A.  Quiller  Coucn 
comments:  "John  Jenkins  never  had 
more  than  one  case,  and  that  was  the 
coffin.  The  clerk  said  lie  had  two,  a  cof- 
fin in  a  case."  TUe  votary  o£  jargon oe-  , 
light  in  circumlocution  and  prefers 
vague,  woolly  abstract  nouns  to  con- 
crete ones.  Whenever  the  words  '  case, 
instance,  character,  nature,  condltloii, 
persuasion,  degree,"  come  Into  the  mind 
of  a  writer  he  should  take  thought.  A 
"Jargoneer"  would  thus  paraphrase  the 
famous  saylngotSanchoPanza:  "Among 
the  beneficial  qualities  of  sleep,  the  hu- 
man consciousness  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  Immediate  circumstances  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  not  the  least  re- 
markable." Then  there  is  the  trick  of 
elegant  variation  dear  to  writers  about 
sports:  "Hayward  and  C.  B.  Fry  now 
faced  the  bowling  which  apparently 
had  no  terror  for  the  Surrey  crack.  The 
old  Oxonian,  however 
In  settling  to  work." 


dies,  oi-  tlH-y  pay  a  dciitai': 

I  by  winking  thi-  left  eyn.  Th' 

I  arc  une(isy  or  too  -easy.  A 

I  server  often  detects  the  u> 
razor.  .Singing,  they  disiilay 
dentistry  or  crowns  of  gold, 
at  their  worst  In  dress  suits  and  Bilk- 
ers. Do  you  remember  the  doitlile  sex- 
tet in  "Florodora"?    What  a  contrast 

:  between   the    women  —  .some   of  them 

{made  lucrative  marriages — and  the  men! 


imperre<-L 
They  arc 


Younger  Sons. 

In  I^ngland  the  chorus  is  full  of  young- 
er sons,  who  dUsllke  the  routine  of  the 
bar,  the  church,  the  counting  room. 
This  one  wishing  to  go  into  the  army, 
was  dlsappolntcii;  that  one  squandered 
a  legacy  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
^stage.  In  days  gone  by  they  would  have 
sailed  perilous  seas  and  their  names 
would  grace  the  index  to  Hakluyt. 
They  are  clean-looking  chaps,  lithe, 
ipaunchless,  with  hair  pleasingly  combed. 
Their  clothes  are  a  part  of  them.  They 

have  an  air.  The  entrance  of  a  live 
duke  would  neither  embarrass  nor  offend 
them,  for  the  London  chorus  and  the 
English  aristocracy  have  long  been  on 
familiar  terms  and  acquaintance  often 
ends  with  the  peal  of  wedding  bells. 


took  some  time 


In  Good  Company. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  books  Is 
"The  King's  English,"  by  il.  W.  Fowler 
and  F.  G.  Fowler.    Open  it  at  random 
and  you  will  find  that  authors  whom  you 
have     respected    committed  grievous 
faults.    On  page  66  there  are  shocking 
examples  from  Scott,  Jowett.  Macaulay. 
Bagehot,      Emerson.    Mallock.  Burke, 
Gladstone,     Balfour,    Lord  Roseberry. 
Thackeray,  Borrow,  R.  G.  White--would 
that  he  were  alive  to  take  up  the  cud- 
gel'-Dr    Johnson     Morley,  Prescott, 
Huxley,  Swift.  L.  Stephen,  Ruskin.  Mer- 
edith, Richardson,  J.  R.  Green-not  one 
of  them  escapes,  and    the  quotations 
from  the  editorial  page  of  the  London 
Times  outnumber  even  those  from  Dick- ; 
^ns     Study  the  chapters  on  defining  | 
and   non-defining  relatives,   gerund  or 
fused    participle,    shall    and    will,  and 
your  head  will  swim.  Here  Is  a  sentence 
that  should  in  bold  type  on  a  card  be 
given  to  every  laborer  on  a  comic  week- 
ly -  "Some  of  the  moie  obvious  devices 
of  humorous  writers,  being  fatally  easy 
to  imitate,  tend  to  outlive  their  natural 
term,  and  to  become  a  part  of  the  In- 
judicious    novice's     stock  -  In  -  trade." 
George  E'iot  and  Dickens  are  named  as 
gross  offenders.    Among  the  worn-out 
phrases  of  humorous  tendency  quoted  by 
the  Fowlers  are  "tell  It  not  in  Gath," 
"sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,"  "gal- 
lant sons  of  Mars."  "looking  for  all  the 
world  like — ,"  "too  funny-  for  words." 
( This  book  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Many  studying  it  will  become  self-con- 
scloiis,  timid,  stiff.    If  a  man  has  any- 
thing to  say,  let  him  say  It  In  a  simple, 
direct  way,  without  fear  of  sinning  in 
every  sentence.    The  first  duty  that  a 
I  writer  owes  the  public  is  to  be  clear. 


Our  Unemployed. 

Why  should  not  the  unemployed  sons 
of  untitled  Americans  in  a  similar  man- 
ner raise  the  standard  of  the  stage? 
"Well-known  in  Banking  Circles,"  ap- 
plies to  the  errand  boy,  who  sometimes 
receives  a  larger  salary  than  the  clerk 
I  who  through  family  inlluence  has  gained 
admittance  to  the  office.  Success  at  the 
bar  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  There 
are  unpleasant  episodes  In  th©  life  of  a 
physician,  even  though  he  be  a  special-  ■ 
ist  in  diseases  of  the  spleen.  Tennis  and  | 
polo  pall  and  the  pitcher's  box  is  no 
place  for  a  sensitive  man.  .\n  attractive  I 
face,  a  trini  figure,  graceful  dancing  and  | 
a  fair  voice  will  make  their  way  in  mus- 
ical comedy,  even  though  young  Hitter- 
spoon  or  Hollingshouse  may  not  rival 
Meredith's  egoist  In  the  matter  of  leg. 
Nor  will  the  youns  American  aristocrat 
feel  lonely.  Are  not  the  ranks  of  the 
chorus  girls  recruited  from  prominent 
and  "exclusive"  families?  If  not,  the 
press  agent  is  a  false  chronicler.  We 
all  know  tliat  the  oldest  families  of 
Judea  are  largely  represented. 


Wo  read  yesterda>-  that  a  young  man 
"well  known  in  banking  circles"  (form- 
ula 14)  and  a  member  of  "an  aristocratic 
family"  (formula  17)  in  a  small  town  an 
hour  away  has  gone  into  the  chorusi 
(Formula  23 — "a  member  of  several  ex- 
clusive clubs"— was  for    some  reason 
omitted  in  the  stor.v.)   Now  a  chorus 
according  to  Blount's  "Glossographia: 
or  a  Dictionary  Interpreting  the  Hard 
Words'  of  Whatsoever  Language  Now 
I'sed  in  Our  Refined  English  Tongue" 
(.'ith  ed.  16S1)  is  "a  Company  of  Singers 
or  Dancers,  a  'Quire.'  "  Today  the  word 
In  common  speech  refers  to  men  and 
women   who  sing,   dance  and  perform 
evolutions  together  In  comic  opera  or 
musical  comedy, 
j    The  American  stage  is  sadly  in  need 
I  of  aristocratic  youths  in  the  chorus.  The 
1  young  women  have  for  several  years 
I  c.\cited  the  admiration  of  visiting  for- 
I  oigners  and  are  applauded  when  they 
1  invade  London.    They  are  vivacious  or 
I  languid,  ie.stless  or  dreamy  at  the  will 
ot   the  librettist  who  might  say  -with 
the   person   in  Massenger's  play:  "A 
noble  chorus    to    my  wretched  "story." 
They  sing  in  their  own  peculiar  wav: 
they  dance,  glide,  writhe,  wriggle.  They 
wear  expensive  gowns  or  are  artistically 
undraped  without  any  unpleasant  ex- 
hibition    of    self-consciousness.  Hard 
working  girls,  -wholly  admirable  in  their 
devotion  to  duty  as  they  understand  it! 
A\  e  welcome  them,  the  newcomers  and 
the  dear  familiar  faces  that  have  smiled 
on  audiences  since  the  davs    of  Mr 
Rice's  "Corsair." 


Another  Remedy  Against  Flies. 

In  the  "Letters  from  an  American 
Farmer '  by  Crevecoeur,  first  published 
in  1782,  the  author  tells  hoV  he  rid 
his  New  York  farmhouse  of  flies.  He 
allowed  hornets  to  have  their  nest 
on  the  ceiling  of  his  parlor.  To  please 
them,  he  left  a  hole  open  in  a  window 
pane.  Appreciative  of  kindness,  they 
caught  flies.  "They  were  constantly 
bu.sy  in  catching  them,  even  on  the 
eyelids  of  my  children.  It  is  surpris-- 
iug  how  qtiickly  they  smear  them  with 
a  sort  of  glue,  lest  they  might  escape 
and  when  thus  prepared,  they  carry 
them  to  their  nests  as  food  for  their 
young  ones.  ♦  •  *  By  tjieir  assist- 
ance, I  am  but  little  troubled  with  flics. 
All  my  family  are  so  accustomed  to 
their  strong  buzzing,  that  no  one  takes 
any  notice  of  them,  and  though  they 
are  fierce  and  vindictive,  yet  kindness 
and  hospitality  have  made  them  useful 
and  harmle.ss." 


A  Higher  Flavor. 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 
America  is  supposed  to  affect  grandilo- 
quent nomenclature.  Why  has  not  the , 
dignified  title  so  common  in  London  | 
"Mansions  "  caught  on  more  extensively 
with  us?  How  much  higher  flavor  there 
is  in  "Arlington  Man.sions,"  "Berkeley 
Jlansions,"  and  so  on,  than  In  "The 
Arlington,"  "The  Berkeley"  or  such  and 
such  a  hotel.  DRYAS  DUST. 

Boston,  May  12. 

In  the  United  States  a  "Mansion 
house"  was  one  of  the  greater  houses  in 
a  village  street.  In  New  England  it 
was  usually  squai-e  with  dormer  win- 
dows. The  word  as  used  by  our  corre- 
spondent is  given  to  large  aparim«ii 
houses,  which  began  to  be  built  in  Lon- 
don about  1860.  The  Daily  Chronicle  m 
1901  published  this  Instructive  note: 
"The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  Mansions, 
finding  that  the  word  is  now  applied  to 
less  than  ultra-select  blocks  of  resi- 
dences, have  petitioned  the  Kensington 
council  to  change  the  name  to  Cornwall- 
place."  i  • 

Is  there  anything  uglier  and  shabbier 
than  the  "villa"  In  the  outskirts  of  Lon- 
don? 


The  Poor  Males. 

The  male  -wing  of  the  chorus  is  com- 
posed of  no  doubt  estimablo  persons, 
conscientious  in  their  work,  but  they 
have  uot  an  aristocratic  bearing  wheii 
called  upon  to  portray  English  and 
howling  swells,  European  officers  of 
rank,  dancers  at  an  .-^storbllt  ball,  revel- 
ler.s  at  the  Court  of  Sciatica.  They  do 
nut  wear  good  clothes  Jauntily.  Like 
.Mr.  CheKg«  they  ;irp  lisi'-!"       '  ■■■nvo  In - 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— Shakespeare's 
"Twelfth  Night,"  played  by  the  Soth- 
ern-Marlowe  company.  The  cast: 

Orsino.  Frederick  Lewis 

Sebastian..  Walter  Connolly 

Antonio  William  Harris 

A  8ea  captain  Sidney  Mather 

Curio  William  Adams 

Valentine  P.  J.  Kelly 

Sir  Toby  Belch  Lark  Taylor 

Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. .  .Malcolm  Bradley 

Mulvolio  Mr.  Sothern 

Fabian  John  S.  O'Brlan 

;  Feste  J.  Sayre  Crawley  i 

!  A  priest  Frank  Bertrand 

;  Olivia  Lenore  Chippendale 

I  Viola  Miss  Marlowe 

i  Maria  ,  Mllllcent  McLatigblin 
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"Merchant  of  Venice"  Produced 
by  Company  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHU  BERT  THEATRE— Shuke.«peare'» 
"Merchant  of  ■\'enlce,"  played  by  the 
Hothern-Marlowe  company. 

1"h«  Duko  of  Venli*  WlWIam  Hirrll 

Princ*  of  Morocco  J.  Sayre  Crawley 

Prince  of  Arragon  John  K.  O'Brien 

.Antonio  Sidney  Mather 

Bassanlo  rT.!derlck  LcWla 

.SUaiilo  P,  J.  Kelly 

?alarliio  Mlluno  TUden 

Oiatlaue  I,ark  Taylor 

Lorenzo  Wii:i»r  Connolly 

Shvlock  Mr.  Sothern 

Tuba;  Frank  Bt-rlrand 

l.uuncelnl  Gobbo  Janir«  P.  Hopan 

Old  Gobbo  Malcol'.n  Brarllev 

Portia  Miss  Marlowe 

i' .VerUsa  Ml»a  Helen  SIngrr 
Jenalca  Miaa  .Mllllcent  Mi-Lftughlln 
Mr.  Sothern  s  version  of  this  comedy 
evidently  pleased  many  last  night,  yet 
there  were  some  who  were  grieved  by 
the  too  evident  attempt  to  popularize 
the  play.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
test  of  a  fine  production  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  lies  as  much  In 
the  delivery  of  the  enchanting  lyrical 
passages  as  in  the  delineation  of  the 
characters  of  Portia  and  of  Shylock 
In  these  days  a  inuslcal  reading  of 
Shakespeare's  poetic  flights  is  rare,  and 
the  first  question  asked  about  a  per- 
formance of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
Is  concerning  the  impersonation  of  the 
Jew. 

Mr.  Sothern's  Shylock  Is  not  unknown 
here.  He  has  changed  some  of  the 
business  since  we  last  saw  him,  es  in 
the  return  to  the  house  after  Jessica's 
flight.  Now  there  Is  no  repeated  and 
angry  knocking.  There  is  no  despair- 
ing gesture.  Shylock  stands  quietly, 
and  the  confirmation  of  his  suspicion 
is  expressed  only  by  the  changing  face. 
The  scene  is  now  more  effective,  and  Its 
Introduction — not  hinted  at  by  the 
dramatist,  but  favored  by  certain 
actors,  among  them  Irving — is  the  more 
easily  forgiven. 

The  best  that  Mr.  Walbrook  could  say 
Of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  who  played 
Shylock  In  London  for  the  first  time 
May  5th  Vas  that  his  performance  was 
"sound  and  interesting,"  the  elocution 
noble  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of  play- 
ing to  the  gallery.  Mr.  Sothern  empha- 
sized the  malignity  of  Shylock  in  a 
melodramatic  rather  than  a  tragic  man- 
ner, and  over-emphasized  the  paternal 
tyranny.  It  is  true  that  Jessica  called 
their  house  a  hell,  but  she  was  a  light 
woman  and  would  not  have  brooked  any 
restraint.  Mr.  Sothern's  impersonation 
was  In  many  ways  picturesque.  It  was 
often  merely  theatrical.  "The  part  is 
not  one  in  which  he  excels.  He  is  first 
of  all  an  accomplished  and  graceful  | 
comedian. 

Miss  Marlowe  read  her  lines  so  that' 
the  mere  sound  of  her  voice  was  delight- 
ful, but  in  the  conversation  with  Nerlssa 
there  was  a  disquieting  insincerity  not 
found  in  her  Beatrice  earlier  in  the 
week. 

Among  the  other.«,  Mr.  Lewis  was  con- 
spicuous, and  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Mather   was   in   the    right   vein.    'Mr.  i 
Crawley  gave  character  to  the  Prince  of; 
Morocco,  but  why  should  the  Prince  of  J 
Arragon  be  played  as  though  he  were  a 
comic  fop  in  operetta?    The  presence  or 
gondolas  and  a  male  quartet  did  not  con- 
sole us  for  the  low  ke.v  in  which  tlie 
performance  as  a  whole  was  pltche<l 
Launcelot  Gobbo  and  old  Gobbo  sug- 
gested a  revision  of  Shakespeare's  play 
by  Mr.  George  M.  Cohen  for  "the  tired 
business  man." 

The  play  tonight  will  be  "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

Part  of  tbe  delight  ot  crowd  or  Individual 
la  always  that  aomebody  will  ba  angry, 
somebody  take  the  sport  for  cloomy  ear- 
nest. 

Spiders  in  the  Bacl<  Bay. 

"The  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  i 
hands,  and  is  in  Kings'  palaces."  Why 
should  not  the  ,spider  be.  welcomed  in 
the  palaces  of  the  untitled  arlstocracv 
of  the  Back  Bay?  There  is  no  dwelling 
house,  "mansion,"  "residence,"  however 
sumptuously  furnished,  "with  founda- 
tions of  Rock  Island  granite  and  finished 
tliroughout  with  Honduras  mahogany," 
.^0  "exclusive"  that  spiders  and  even 
cockroaches  do  not  share  in  the  domes- 
tic scenes. 

And  there  Is  so  much  folklore  about 
spiders!    There  are  so  many  supersti- 
tions concerning  them!    There  are  so 
many  moral  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
them  for  the  benefit  of  bright-eyed  chil- 
dren ;  the  young  Augustus  with  his  ques- 
t  oning  mind;  little  Henrietta  ■R'lth  the 
blue  sash :  But  let  us  not  today  consider 
the  educational  advantages  that  should  i 
make  the  presence  of  spiders  welcome  to  i 
denizens  of  the  Back  Bay  and  shame 
them  for  their  complaints  and  lamenta-  i 
tions     Let  us  look  at  Uie  spider  in  a  ' 
practical  way,  as  a  comfort  to  an.vious  : 
housekeepers  in  these  days  of  absurdly 
high  priced  food.  The  most  "exclusive" 
Circle  is  often  the  roost  thrifty 


A  Table  Delicacy. 

In  C.  P.  Pohl's  life  of  Joseph  Havd:i- 
vol.   1.   D.   815— we   find    this  footnote: 
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"Fllz  waa  a  favorite  composer  and  'cel- 
list of  ttie  Mannheim  orciiestra.  It  Is 
reported  that  hi3  death  was  induced- 
he  died  in  1768— by  reason  of  his  Im- 
moderate enjoyment  of  spiders, '  which 
he  declared  taited  like  strawberries." 

Gabriel  Pllgcot  of  Dijon,  writing 
about  the  gastronomic  tastes  of  certain 
cfli  brated  persons,  mentions  Jerome  Le 
1  I  .hcais  de  Lalande,  the  famous  as- 
tionomer  (1732-1807).  The  good  Gabriel 
disliked  to  blow  his  horn  in  approb.i- 
tiou  of  this  star  gaser's  peculiar  appe- 
tite, but  remarked  that  the  most  de- 
praved tastes  have  as  much  right  to  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  refined.  It  should 
be  known,  then,  that  M.  de  Lalande 
pursued  spiders,  caught  them  delicately, 
and  in  spite  of  the  wiggling  of  their 
legs  carried  them  to  his  mouth,  sucked 
them,  relished  them  and  swallowed 
them  with  a  delicious  sensuality. 

In  the  Alexandria  of  the  philosophers 
there  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  wom- 
an, more  beautiful  than  Thais,  and  be- 
cause she  had  fed  always  on  spiders 
from  her  childhood  the  great  Alexander 
was  warned  against  her.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus saw  a  maid  at  Collen,  who  at  three 
years  of  age  would  search  about  the 
walls  of  the  house,  hunting  for  spiders, 
"which  she  would  not  only  eat,  but 
delighted  In  that  feeding,  and  yet  con- 
tinued in  good  habit  of  body."  Ulrich 
Zwingll  relates  of  Conrad,  bishop  of 
Constance,  that  at  the  sacrament  of  the 
i-n-  J  e  Supper  he  drank  off  a  spider  that 
!ui  1  fallen  into  the  cup  of  wine  while  he 
was  busied  in  the  consecration  of  the 
K)«ments,  yet  did  he  not  receive  the 
laast  hurt  or  damage  thereby.  Dr. 
Thomas  Mouffet  tells  of  the  physician 
Phaerus,  a  passionate  eater  of  spiders, 
also  of  a  noble  English  lady  that  did 
often  eat  them  without  any  hurt  at  all. 
and  the  learned  Dr.  Mouttet  adds  that 
spiders  are  very  good  for  one's  health. 
Of  ihpir  use  in  medicine  and  their  ap- 
prt-i  iation  of  music,  see  the  old  writers. 
(This  Is  a  vague  direction,  but  It  will  ^ 

i*ncourage  industry  and  acutenejs  14 
f  Bates  Hall.) 


ROMEO"  AT 
THE  SHUBERT 


l-;-s.-: 
hirst 
bruPii 
ated  i 


Toothbrush  Mustache. 

Ill  \Vns>: 


:i)  lf.< 


„  „  u.i  -  ago,  aiul  was  the  Ui.st  chapter  in  a  his- 

By  PHILIP  HAUE.  lory  ,j;  ,.,nsorlal  :':>s;ness  tfeat  has  just 

SHUBERT  THEATRE:  Shakespeare's  been  (•li).'?cd  hy  .a  war  offirs  order  per- 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."    Performed  by  thej  omceTsJo  make  a  cj^f  njsweep  " 

Sothern-Marlowe  Company. 


For  th«  Qout. 

Tet  we  will  not  be  churlishly  selfish. 
Consult  our  old  friend  MouCfet's  "Thea- 
tre of  Insects,"  book  II.,  chapter  18, 
pp.  1072-1073,  and  learn  how  the  spider 
Is  to  be  prepared  for  curing  a  quotidian 
and  quatern,  the  earache,  the  albugo  of 
the  eye,  a  most  hurtful  disease,  suffoca- 
tion of  the  mothers,  swelling  and  pain 
of  the  sp'oen.  felons,  etc.,  etc. 

And  as  many  of  our  friends,  even  those 
of  humble  income,  are  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  we  quote  at  length,  and  call  at- 
tention to  Mouffet's  brave  English: 
"Also  that  Knotty  Whip  of  God,  and 
mock  of  all  Physicians,  the  Gowt,  which 
learned  men  say  can  be  cured  by  no 
remedy,  finds  help  and  cure  by  a  Spider 
layd  on.  If  it  be  taken  at  that  time  when 
neither  Sun  nor  Moon  shine,  and  the 
hinder  legs  be  pulled  off,  and  put  into  a 
Deer  Skin  and  bound  to  the  pained  foot, 
and  be  left  on  it  for  some  time.  Also 
for  the  most  part  we  finde  those  people 
to  be  free  from  the  Gowt  of  hands  or 
!>e  (which  few  Medicaments  can  doe) 
lose  houses  the  Spiders  breed  mucli, 
..iii  doth  beautlfie  them  with  her  Tapef- 
'!  and  hangings.  Oh  the  rare  miracle 
oi  \atur<>:  O  the  wonderfuil  vertue  of  a 
po  i-  contemptible  Creature!  O  most  | 
jiiar  '.y  rich  men.  if  they  knew  many  of 
ji'rur  1  how  to  make  use  of  a  thing  ready 
I  i  j  "  )  them  so  much  good!" 

I  Information  Wanted. 

!     We    read    yesterday    that    a  father 
flogged   his   son    severely  for  playins 
hookey.   We  all  know  what  the  phrase 
means,  and  many  of  us  knew  it  in  boy- 
I  hood  to  ou'.-  cost.  There  were  sometimes 
two  thrashings.   But  what  is  the  origin 
'  of  the  phrase,  which  is  recorded  as  an 
'  Ainfricanism,  equivalent  to  the  English, 
'    I':         the     Char!ey-wag,"  "mouch," 
i'?   Mr.  Farmer,  who  knowing  lit- 
(jr  nothing    about     the  colloquial: 
ip.  oh  In  America  makes  strange  blun- 
,  der  s,  notes  that  Xew  England  boys  say 
I  'hook  Jack."    We  never     heard  this 
I  phrase  In  western  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont or  southern  New  Hampshire. 


Theatrical  Note. 

jiffuies  are  to  be  high  again 


Fashion  Note. 

Tiie  Millennium  Guild,  composed  of 
pfrifsivid  vegetarians  who  will  meet  at 
Chestnut  Hill  tomorrow,  expects  to 
abto^^o"  ^'^^  leather  in  shoes  at  i 

ail  tftrly  date.  What  will  the  members 
W4W  boots?  Baudoln  in  his  treat- 
ise, "De  Solea  Veterum,"  argues  that 
God  did  not  leave  man  to  go  barefoot,  but 
v:hen  he  gave  him  the  skins  of  beasts 
to  lothe  himself  with,  the  feet  were  a 
p.  :  r  of  the  body  for  which  that  pro- 
\i-  jn  was  made.  He  adds  that  after 
la  skins,  rushes,  broon,,  paper,  flax, 
sil  wood,  iron,  silver  and  gold  were 
u-f  1.  We  have  seen  men  and  women 
v.  .  .rmg  cloth  shoes  and  they  were  a 
-  ^'  f.  a  sloppy  sight.  Leather  or  pru- 
i  .  ;  White  satin  with  high  heels  may 
jquettlsh.   In  our  youth  one  winter 

V  •  are  a  pair  of  corduroy  boots.  They 
V. .  ;  supposed  to  be  warm  and  health- 
>i  but  they  had  no  red  tops,  and  the 
'  I  I,  or  boys  made  our  life  a  burden, 
r  f  se  corduroy  boots  came  from  Bos- 
I  I  Does  any  one  remember  them? 
!.  i  no  noble  dame,  proud  of  I^er  foot, 

V  .  .ir  glass  slippers.  'Twas  an  absurd 
mistranslation  of  Pprr  .  nlt'«  tale  that 
cave  slippers  of  gla«"  '  rella. 


Cbonis  William  Horria 

Becula*  ,  Mllano  Tlld'o 

Paris  .~  Walter  Ckinnolly 

UontBgme  Malcolm  Bradlpy 

Osoulet  ....J.  Sayre  Orawley 

Borneo  Mr  Sotbem 

Mercntlo  —  rrederlck  Lewis 

BenroUo  IJ>rk  Ta.Tlor 

Tybalt  Sianey  Mather 

Frtar  Laurence  •..  Frank  Berrrand 

An  Apothecary  Malcolm  Bradlty 

Lady  Montagua  Mllllcent  McLaaicblln 

Lafly  Caoolet  Ignore  Cblppenilale 

Jollet  MlBs  Marlowe 

None  Ina  Goldsmith 

An  enthusiastic  audience  welcomed 
the  production  of  the  romantic  and  Im- 
mortal tragedy.  The  familiar  lines  were 
fresh  to  those  who  renewed  their  youth 
and  sighed  with  Romeo.  The  vows  of 
the  lovers  recalled  to  many  their  own 
▼ows  when  a  garden  wall  was  a  trifling 
obstacle  and  a  balcony  not  Inaccessible. 

It  has  been  said  of  CJounod's  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  that  It  Is  one  long  love  duet 
This  Is  only  half  true  of  the  tragedy 
Itself,  for  Mercutlo,  Tybalt  the  Friar, 
the  Nurse,  while  Incidental   figures  In 
comparison  with  the  unfortunate  two, 
whose  duet  beginning  at  Capulet'a  house 
ends  only  In  the  tomb,  have  distinct 
Individuality.    The  orchestra  last  night 
played  selections  from  the  opera,  and 
some    looking    at    the    stage,  supplied 
I  Gounod's  music  In  their  minds.  Not 
:  while  Mercutlo  told  of  Queen  Mab,  for 
'  here  the  speech  needs  no  music,  but  In 
i  the  balcony  scene,  in  the  scene  of  banlsh- 
I  ment.    In   the   Friar's   cell.   In  Juliet's 
:  chamber,  and  above  all  when  the  sleep- 
jlng  potion  was  administered.  It  was  Im- 
j  possible  to  drive  away  the  memory  of 
scenes  sung  by  Jean  da  Reszke,  Plancon, 
Melba  or  Emma  Eames.    On  the  other 
hand  when  Duse  played  In  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"   there  was  no   thought  of 
Mascagnl,  and  ever  since  the  opera  has 
seemed  only  a  coarse  version  of  the 
play. 

Certain  French  critics  have  said  that 
"RIgoletto"  Is  more  effective  In  the 
telling  of  the  story  than  Hugo's  play 
on  which  it  was  based.  Bolto's  conden 
sation  of  "Othello"  for  Verdi's  music  Is 
admirable.  Is  the  libretto  to  which 
Gounod  set  music  comparable  with  the 
tragedy?  No,  for  the  minor  characters,  i 
with  the  exception  of  the  Friar,  are 
only  conventional  figures  that  might 
serve  for  any  opera.  The  Nurse  is  as 
Insignificant  as  in  the  customaiT  act- 
ing versions  of  the  tragedy.  The 
Apothecary  disappears,  Mercutlo  has 
little  opportunity  to  display  his  fancy. 
Capulet  has  his  song,  but  the  sentence 
"We  have  a  trifling,  foolish  banquet 
towards"  Is  worth  the  whole  of  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day 
to  review  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Sothern  or  of  Miss  Marlowe.  The  two 
have  often  been  seen  here  as  the  lovers 
and  often  applauded.  Last  night  the 
balcony  scene  was  played  with  a  fervor 

that  was  Impassioned  and  Juliet  was 
not  sophisticated  but  glrllsJi  in  the  reve- 
lation of  her  consuming  love.  Mr.  Lewis 
was  a  Mercutlo  of  tripping  speech  and 
Mr.  Mather  a  fiery  Tybalt.  M.  Harris 
spoke  the  opening  chorus  with  good 
accent  and  good  discretion. 

The  play  this  afternoon  will  he  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing."  "Hamlet"  will  be 
played  tonight. 


i  Apropos  of  the  Fletcher  will  case,  the 
!  following  paragraph  from  a  recent  is- 
.sue  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  London,  is 
peculiarly  Interesting.  It  was  published 
without  reference  to  the  tragedy  in  Bos- 
ton, the  will,  or  the  two  wills.  The 
writer  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the 
palmist's  later  years  and  fate.  This  par. 
agraph  Is  one  of  several  relating  to 
witchcraft  in  England: 

A  trial  for  witchcraft  and  sorcery  oc- 
curred in  England  in  1S81.  This  was  the 
trial  of  the  Fletchers,  who  were  famous 
clairvoyants,  crystal  gazers  and  mes- 
merists, and  gave  seances  to  which  the 
whole  fashionable  world  flocked.  They 
Induced  a  Mrs.  Hart  Davis  to  give  them 
jewelry  and  lace  to  the  value  of  HO.OOO, 
.and  when  proceedings  were  taken 
against  them,  fled  to  America.  The 
husband  managed  to  escape  arrest,  but 
Mrs.  Fletcher  was  brought  back  to  Eng- 
land. Indicted  under  the  old  statute  of 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and  sentencea 
to  12  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labor. 


If  they  will,  of  what  Mr.  Frahk  Richard- 
son, the  ^reat  authority  on  such  matters^ 
has  described  in  buriiing  words  as  "a 
microbe-liauiited  jungle  <)r  noxious  and 
inedible  weeds." 

The  British  army-face  has  suffered 
many  things  at  the  hands  of  govefrn- 
ment.    in  the  beginning  of  last  century 
mustaches  were  concedy^d  only  to  of- 
licers  of  tl;e  HslU  cavalry,  but  whiskers 
of   the  vaudeville   Irishman  sort    that ; 
covered  the  jaw  and  throat  bitt  did  not  i 
encroach  on  cheeks  or  chin  were  all  that 
the  "mud  crushers"  were  allowed. 

Officers  and  men  returned  from  the 
arctic  Crimea  with  a  full  suit  of  hair, 
but  this  fashion  persisted  for  only  10 
years,  being  cut  down  in  the  seventies 
to  the  type  classified  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son as  "book  n".arkers"  or  "let-us- 
prays."  These  were  the  days  of  the 
"Captain  with  his  Whiskers."  General 
Kelly-Kenny  was  the  last  officer  In  ac- 
tive service  to  wear  side-ornaments. 

Still  mcfre  extreme  Is  the  case  of  tjle 
naval  officer  in  Great  Britain.  He  has 
the  choice  of  wearing  mustache  and 
Van  Dyke  beard,  or  of  going  altogether 
shorn.  The  American  naval  lieutenant 
and  admiral  with  a  mustache  are  still 
a  puzzle  to  spectators  at  levees  and  In 
drawing  rooms.  W.  I».  S. 

Boston,  May  15. 


hei  ithf'i  -  slaylni;  were  fonvinclng. 
'  ■  Mlting  laugft  was  chilling  an<i 
I'  ..cal. 

.;m  Bradley  Was  seen  as  Polonl- 
■    eleited  to  play  the  role  in  :i 
•II     .  rather  than  In  a  comic  Kpirii 
Man.\  ijrefer  the  lattsf.    He  was  appro- 
priate! \    convincing  in  his  senility  antl 
bore  himself  admirably  as  an  accom- 
•pllshed  pest. . 

The  remaining  roles  were  all  properI> 
stistained,  and  the  play  was  appropriate- 
I  ly  mounted. 


The  Scholiast. 

Did  not  Charles  Reade  In  his  delight-  I 
ful  little  story,  "The  Box  Tunnel,"  de- 
scribe many  years  ago  a  mustache  of 
the  toothbrush  variety  as  one  to  which 
soup  would  cling  as  dew  to  a  shrub':" 
.\nd  If  we  are  not  mistaken  he  made 
other  remarks  about  the  upper  Up 
bristles. 


An  Original  Poem.  | 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 1 
ing\poem,  not  by  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  but 
nevertheless  in  the  interest  of  Peace. 
POST  IMPRESSIONS. 

Shingles  iind  slats. 

Shingles  and  slats. 
T»»U  tis  your  thoughts. 

We've  shingles  to  match. 

I.artics  with  mastard  pots 

Hapffunl  and  grray. 
i  -uton  wool  demons 

lu  gardens  so  gay. 

J^hlnglcs  and  slats,  etc. 

Arms  that  are  misfits, 

Hemls  on  awry, 
l.PKa  of  u  piraffc. 

Feet  of  a  fly. 

Shingles  aDd  slats,  etc. 

It  might  he  a  stair, 

.\nd  :i  lady  so  fair. 
Would  yo!i  be  shoclied 

If  I  said  she's  a  bear? 

Shingles  and  slats,  etc. 

Shiver  your  tlmberis. 

Vibrate  your  slabs, 
Nightmares  (if  cubists. 

Impressionists'  jags. 

Shingles  and  slats. 

Shingles  and  sUt'<. 
Cell  us  your  thoughts. 
We'ye  shingles  to  match. 


BoEtun,  May  13. 


A.  ax.  J. 


Daily  Etiquette. 
Although  Dr.  W.  C.  Rucker  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  declares  that  the  tests  and 
examination  of  currency,  washed  and 
unwashed  bills,  showed  them  to  be  sin- 
gularly free  from  germs,  it  will  not  be 
considered  the  thing  this  summer  for 
women  with  any  pretensions  to  a  high 
social  position  to  hold  a  bill  between  the 
lips  or  teeth  while  adjusting  a  glove, 
reading  a  letter,  or  examining  a  parcel 
in  a  street  <:ar.  Now  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  bill  be  a  bone,  a  fiver, 
or  even  1  or  100  dollars  In  gold. 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— Shakespear^S 
"Hamlet."    The  principals  of  the  cast: 

Claudlns  J-  Sayre  Crawley 

Hamlet  Mr.  Sothern 

FblonJus   Malcolm  Bradley 

I,ai>rtes  Sidney  Mather 

llorittlo  Frederick  L«wl  = 

Klrst  Plaver  Frank  Bertranri 

First  Giavedlgger  Frederick  Kaufman 

Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father  William  Harrt- 

Gertrndc  Miss  Lenore  Chippendale 

Opholin  Miss  Marlowe 

i  lords,  soldiers,  messengers  aad  other  atten- 
dants. 

I     There  was  a  fair-sized  but  a  splendidly 
enthusiastic  audience — an  audience  that 
remained  and  demanded  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Sothern  after  the  final  curtain, 
notwithstanding  the  very  late  hour.  The 
performance  was  In  many  respects  ex- 
quisite and  there  were  continued  evi- 
dences o£  individual' artistic  treatment. 
Mr.  Sothern's  conception  of  the  Daii' 
I  is  not  new  to  Bostonians,  yet  his  Inter- 
1  pretation  of  last  evening  bore  evidences 
I  o'  a  more  mature  and  more  rounded 
versatility    than    his    earlier  perform- 
ances. He  took  his  opening  pitch  soft'.\- 
and  there  was  a  brilliantly  developed 
crescendo  of  emotion  that  found  venl 
in   the   dynamic   contrasts   of  stirring 
climaxes. 

Mr.  Sothern's  is  not  alone  a  brood- 
ing, a  dreamy  Hamlet.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  virility  and  the  logic  of  a 
healthy  mind.  His  was  the  purpose  of 
a  bitter  avenger,  and  the  conception  ^ 
'■  was  sustained. 

In  his  speech  to  the  players  he  showed 
himself  for  once  during  the  evening  in 
his  lighter  moments.  The  subsequent 
unfolding  of  the  "play  within  the  play  " 
was  an  outlet  for  his  exquisite  artistry, 
and  his  repose  and  facial  play  are  a 
worthy  remembrance. 

Miss  Marlowe  was  magnetic  ami 
sweetly  -sympathetic  as  the  wistfu' 
Ophelia.  iHer  unbalanced  moments  afti 
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ILL  Miss  Alice  Nielsen  aban- 
don grand  opera  and  go  back 
to  operetta,  or  is  the  report 
made  only  to  be  contradict- 
ed'  Tnis  is  a  suspicious  age  and  press 
are  expected  to  earn  their  salary, 
i'egan  to  sing  in  the  choir  of  St. 
I'atilck's  CathedriCl,  Kansas  Cir         ■!  ' 
as  an  amateur  took  the  part  of  i 
In  that  town.   She  was  married 
Jamil)    l;.    Ncntwig,  organist 
cathedra!,  when  she  was  aiiout 
old.   A    boy   was   born.  The  i 
was  unhappy  and  after  two  y 
wife  loft  him  and  went  to  Cti 
Mr.  Nentwig  died  on  Aug.  21,  liKi.. 
dates  Ki\en  by  biographers  of  sins 
are  nften    irreronriiablc.      Thtis  it 
stated  tliat  Miss  Nlel.sen  m  ■ 
appearance  at  the  Tivoli. 

Cisco,  in  1S93,  ill  "The  MiUa  

say  she  first  appeared  as  Yum  Vtini  .  i 
Oakland,  and  then  joined  the  Ti\nli 
company;  tliat  she  took  there  the  pm  i 
of  Lucia  when  she  was  17  years  old.  '  i 
the  lattor  report  Is  true,  she  was  niai- 
njed  when  .«he  was  11  or  IS.  Let  us  not 
be  too  Inquisitive. 


Kiss 

Nielsen  in 
Ope 


It  Is  not  necessary  to 
narrate   at   length  her 
operetta  and  opera  ex- 
jeretta  pertenoes.  She  first  sang 
in  Bo.stoii  as  a  member  of  the  Bcisi     i  n, 
April  27,  1S%',  at  the  Trenioiil 
and  then  took  the  part  of  .Ann. 
"Robin  Hood."   On  May  H,  she  tonii  t  e 
part  of  Anita  jn  Oscar   Weil's  "Wai 
Time  Wedding."    "Tlif  " 
produced  at  the  Bost" 
1S37.    On  March  i:;,  In 
Boston  Theatre  with 
and  priidueed  "The  1 
Her  fir.st  appearamo 
r  I      I  was  as  Mimi  at  tiic  I'ai  k 

>■  1!ii7,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  i 
.-  1 1   1  arlo  company. 

l"or    liaving   appeared    in    Lnii.l()ii  in 
"Tlie  Fortune  Teller"  (1901).  Mr.  Uussell 
was  attracted  by  lier  voice   .m  i     i  i 
her  to  study  seriously  fm 
Hefore  she  went  to  ICunij" 


HAW^i  HI  I  i>\  cut  GarJ 
florf.  London.  Her 
London  a.s  a  concei  t  .'-  ir. 
11.  I9(r.'. 

It  was  announced  in 
N'rel-i-n  V  ••   ••!  i-'-tM'  •    |..  f 


Sun  .--.•.-il.  , 

panied  III  : 

tires  on  vi. 

"Don  PasM  I, 

flrHt,  If  I  am  not  mislaken 

Haven,  Ct„  Nov.  I,  ^m,. 

I    There  was  an  attempt  to  perstiade  a 
return   to   operetta  that  ^e^', " 
December  Mr.  Russell  accused  the  Shu- 
I  berts  of  trying  to  "drive  Miss  Niel^i  n 
back  Into  comic  opera."    It  is  no  won- 
der that  this  attempt  was  made,  for  her 
•popularity  in  light  opera  was  great  and 
■  her  talent  indisputable. 
I    Now  it  Is  said  that  she  will  appear 
In  a  new  opera  by  Wolf-Ferrari  based 
on  BarHe's  "Little  Minister."  Whether 
ItliP  subject  Is  a  good  one  for  operatic 
t i  .  itnient  is  not  now  a  question  for  dls-  i 
inn    Those  who  protest  against  the 
acter  of  many  modern  librettos  will 
■iv  have  no  cause  for  alarm.  Even 
The  .Secret  of  Suzanne"  the  heroine 
-   I  sliameless  smoker  of  cigarettes. 
.Much  has  been  written  In  praise,  and 
I  deservedly,  of  Miss  Nielsen,  the  acconi- 
'  piished  singer.    The  dithyramb  of  Mr. 
1  nlgomerv  Phister  has  probably  not 
1,  surpassed  by  any  one  of  her  many 
,  aii'iiirei  s     It  was  published  in  a  Cin- 
cinnati jnurnal  in  March,  1908.    We  are 
sure  that  Miss  Nielsen  herself  would 
.  iiiic,  ^^ere  she  to  read  It  now,  for  she 
s  a  sense  of  humor.   The  beginning  of 
,  ,c  article  is  especially  noteworthy: 
■When  the  Janus-faced  god  of  music, 
■looks  down  upon  the  votaries  and  en-| 
thusiasts   who  cluster  kneeling  at  the 
foot    of    his   throne,   approving  smiles 
.must  suffuse  both       his  counlenance8| 
!  as  his  Argus  gaze  Is  turned  upon  that, 
'gifted  little  woman.  Alice  Nielsen,  de- 
jtermined  In  ambition,  prolific  In  talent. 
Suitirlnp    in    zeal    and    triumphant  In 
tnnst  Of  her  undertakings. 
I     "Art  has  had  her  votaries  m 
She  always   has  and  always  will  de- 
mand  sacrifices.    But  for  the    pour  ng, 
of   libations  of  individual  energy,  tne 
wine  of  the  blood  the  tears  of  renun- 
eiation,  the  .sorrows  of  prlvation.s.  jlie 
agonies    of    exhausted    ^|ld^     .mil  tn| 
tremors  oi   a  fear-fla^;• 
look  soi>pv;illv  to  the  i 

or  I  ■■-.n-.i-..- 


Shakespeariar 
Festival 
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Sh  il<rsp«Bre'H    worUs    wo    thus    plB)  oil 

f,  urinif  a  stated  time  and  not  distributed  | 
|thio\ig-h  the  season.    A  music  festival  Is  i 
la  musical  gorge,  and  towns  In  which ' 
these  festivals  are  maintained  hear  little 
otlier  nuisic  in  the  course  of  the  year.  ^ 
.  It  Is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the 
productions  ut  the  Shubert  do  not  Incite 
jtnore  discussion.  When  Marcel  Schwob'3 
iverelon    of    "Hamlet"    was    played  in 
Pill  is,  with  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  the 
Prince,  two  Parisian  journalists  toug-ht 
a  duel  to  settle  the  question  whether 
Hunilet  was  tat  or  whether  the  descrlp- 
ti\i'  line  was  a  gag  for  the  beneHt  of 
the  first  player  of  the  part.   When  Mr. 
Forbes-Robortsoii    brought    out  "The 
Jlerchant  of  Venice"  early  this  month 
hi  I.,ondon,  this  question  was  debated: 
Sli'Hild  Portia  In  the  trial  scone  wear  a 
black  or  red  robe?    And  here  la  Mr. 
Tft'illiam  Poel  Inquiring  into  the  char-  j 
Bcter  of  the  King  in   "Hamlet"  His;' 
articles  were  published  in  the  Pall  Mali; 
Gazette  this  month:   complaining  that 
on  the  stage  the  part  of  Claudius  is  cur- 
tailed almost  beyond  recognition;  that 
the  King  appears  as  an  ostensible  vil- 
lain put  Into  the  play  with  the  obvious 
purpose  of  exciting  Hamlet's  wrath  and 
derision,  ami  this  rendering  is  a  bur- 
lesque of  Shakespeare's  Intention:  for 
■while  Claudius  is  to  the  Prince  a  loath- 
some scoundrel,  to  the  rest  of  the  court 
*e  is  a  man  respected  and  obeyed,  a 
ruler    of   power    and    persuasion  and 
jcharm  of  manner;  an  astute  reasoner, 
a  man  born  in  the  purple,  a  statesman 
rather  than  a  soldier,  welcomed  In  the 
lady's  chamber,  delighting  in  the  festive 
board. 


■■CM    c.iii.-c    111'    ;i  I  wa.i  .-^ 
^sp  liorins  senllmpntal  sungs  of  hi- 
of  false  pntltoR.  (leliveMd  in  a  lilgli 
I  til    ic  '  'allvc.  but  we  hail  so  mni'li 
'  .1      leioie  cosier  Stuff  •  •  * 

.\!  '.Mt  ;  AliJi-rt!  bestir  yourself!  There 
:  nobody  yet  can  compare  with  you  in 
\  iiur  own  line.  Ulve  ns  move  hosiers,  and 
•t  them  dance  Ihnse  wonderful  jlga  as 
1'  .     danced  lliem  In  ancient  days!" 

Mr.  Forbea-Uohertson  before  he  ap- 
ircared  for  the  first  thne  in  I.ondon  aa 
Sliylock  (May  5)  was  asked  by  a  re- 
pnrler  "to  what  pliaspB  of  the  Jew's 
rhaiact.pr  he  W9s    chiefly  addressing 


Martin 

Harvey  and 


Mr.tMartin  Harvey, 
reviving  "The  Tam- 
ing of  the  "Shrew" 
Shakespeare  in  I.ondon,  attempted 
a  combination  of  the  Elizabethan  metliod 
with -the  modern  sense  of  deeoratipn. 
■•We  do  not  want  to  treat  it  as  if  we  did  | 
not  know  anv  better.    I  mean  that  we. 
do  not  want  to  treat  it  in  the  strict  I 
'  Klizabethan    way    because    the    Eliza-  , 
hethan   method   was  not   a  stationary 
method    any    more    than    the  Oreek 
method     or     the      method      of  the 
present     day.     These     methods  are 
always   developing,   so    that   it   is  no 
part  of  my  object  to  give  a  perform- 
ance on  strictly  Elizabethan  lines,  be- 
<ause  such  a  performance.  X  may  ven- 
'lure  to  say,  would  be  interesting  only 
to  the  antiquiirian. 

•The  footlights  will  be  done  away 
with  and  a  .structure  will  be  built  over 
the  orchestra,  with  flights  of  steps  at 
(each  slda  leading  down  to  a  lower  stage. 

which  is  t,o  be  piaced  a  seat  lor 
i  luisfopher  SIv.  for  whose  entertain- 
ment the  plav  is  being  given.  I  am 
Iteeping  Slv  sfHted  there— almost  as  one 
t,r  the  audi"iicp-all  through  the  play, 
find  not  letting  liim  drift  out  of  It  after 
fit  has  started.  ^ 

"The  play  proper  ^ill  take  place  in 
one  scene,  with  such  changes  as  would 
be  possible  by  using  the  conveniences 
of.  shall  we  say,  a  hall  in'  a  lord's 
house  or  a  pavilion  in  his  park.  In  this 
pavilion  the  play  is  performed  by  the 
troupe  of  strolling  players  who  offei 
their  services  for  the  benefit  of  Sly. 

"The  players  have  to  suggest  locality 
by  any  simple  means  at  their  disposal. 
By  drawing,  for  example,  the  curtains 
which  they  would  And  in  the  hall,  the> 
suggest  another  room;  by  altering  the 
furniture  another  house;  by  using  such 
screens  as  they  might  .find,  they  suggest 
a  street;  by  the  aid  of  the  trelliswork 
about  the  park  they  give  a  suggestion 
of  being  out  of  doors,  and  so  on. 

"By  such  sitnple  means  alone  will  lo- 
cality be  sugge.sted,  and  only  suggested, 
at  any  time.  There  Is  to  be  no  attempt 
lit  realistic  scenery  at  all.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  concentrating  tlie 
entire  attention  upon  the  play  itself, 
.-■nd  not  upon  t:ie  decoration,  and  also  of 
i  Uing  the  action  pass  rapidly,  one  scene 
following  another  without  any  loss  of 
I  me.  There  will  be  only  one  interval,  in 
tlic  middle  of  the  play,  at  the  point 

here  Petrucliio  carries  Katharine  off, 
and  before  he  arrives  at  his  own  house." 

The  period  i  losen  was  tlie  15th  centu- 
ry, and  the  music  was  of  the  period.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what 
inuslc  of  the  l-itli  century  was  played. 


himself."  He  anSwerefl:  "To  announct 
what  I  am  going  to  do  with  the  part  is 
to  draw  attention  to  what  might  not 
have  been  done  by  other  actors,  and  tc 
tell  you  what  I  am  not  going  to  dc 
with  ft  is  to  run  the  risk  of  suggesting 
that  the  things  done  ought  not  to  hav« 
been  done.  I  think  I  might  hint  thai 
my  sympathy  is  to  a  large  extent  with 
Shylock.  According  to  modern  Ideas,  U 
must  seem  very  barbaric  to  force  a  Jew 
to  become  a  Christian,  and  I  lyjpe  I 
shall  not  be  incorrect  if  I  do  not  repre- 
sent Shylock  as  a  fierce  'villain  of  the 
piece.'  But  after  all,  it  is  a  fantastic 
comedy,  the  whole  thing,  so  that  the 
points  usually  raised  as  to  the  precise 
Inner  qualitys  of  the  Jew  do  not  very 
seriously  matter."  The  fact  that  Miss 
Gertrude  Elliott  as  Portia  wore  a  black 
robe  instead  of  the  customary  red  one 
in  the  trial  scene  excited  comment,  but. 
Miss  Elliott  was  costumed  accurately. 

On  May  24  Mme.  Melba  will  celebrate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  her  first  appear- 
ance at  Covent  Garden.  She  then  took 
the  part  of  Lucia.  .V  London  journal 
states  that  her  first  engagements  were 
In  .\ustralia  "where  she  gave  four  con- 
certs a  week  for  the  sum  of  $100  a  week. 
Later  she  sang  in  srand  opera  in^  Paris 
at  the  outset  of  her  career,  and  re- 
ceived $1000  a  month."  (The  writer  ig- 
t'lores  the  fact  that  her  first  appearance 
In  opera  was  at  tlie  Monnaie,  Brussels, 
as  Gilda,  Oct.  12,  1S87.  She  did  not  sing 
at  the  Paris  Opera  until  Maj,  1889.)  It 
Is  said  that  she  now  receives  $2500  for 
each  appearance  in  .grand  opera,  and 
will  net  $200,000  for  a  tour  of  five 
months  In  America,  begimiing  in  Au- 
gust; that  since  she  first  sang  in  Lon- 
don, she  has  earned  considerably  over 
$2,500,000;  site  lias  travelled  over  a  mill- 
ion miles,  and  entertainments  given  by 
her  for  charity  have  produced  nearly 
$.'>(in,ooo. 

i  Mi.'s  Helen  Henachel  has  been  sing- 
ing in  London  and  her  program,  largely 
made  up  of  French  .''ongs,  included  tra- 
ditional negro  songs:  among  them  "I 

'Doan  Want  t'  Stay  H\  eah  no  Longah." 

I  "Ue     "Count-bo.*     ob     Gawd,"  and 

'  ".Toshua  Fit  de  Batle  ob  Jericho."  She 
accompanied  herself. 

The  Pan  Mall  Gazette  foiind  that  in 
Ernest  Schellings  performance  of 
Chopin's  "Barcarolle"  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  Inaccuracy.  "The  lack  of  con 
tiol  was, 

due  to  the  attempt  to  realize  an  impul 
sive  and  vigorous  interpretation."  Mr. 
Srhelling,  an  .excellent  pianist  in  many 
ways,  believes  in  a  robust  Chopin. 

Miss  Guiomar  Novaes,  a  young  Bra- 
ziliiiii  pianist,  trained  in  Paris,  who 
played  in  London  last  year  gave  a  re- 
cital there  on  May  6  and  was  most 
warmly  praised.  "She  has  a  fresh  color 
for  eve»y  mood,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  was  to  study  the  differ- 
ences between  her  forte  passages.  The 
immature    pianist    treats    forte  marks 


Opera  House  a  cuiilouH  one.  Jesn 
re    11k       io  of  a  yuunK  Greciar. 

■  fall  on  a  handsome 

■  supiKiSOH  to   be  her 
\wier,-.i:i  her  kiNvful  (jp"use  in 

sight  and  in  ino  way  answers 
H  .il.   In  her  desiienation  she  stares 

■  L  the  setll/ig  mm  and.  becoming  blind 
awaln,  tinds  peace.  Had  the  librettist 
read  Kynge's  "Well  <it  the  Saints"  or 
f  lemeni  euu's  cynical  play  that  was 
made  Into  an  oper.T  not  long  ago? 

Mrs.  Arthur  NIK :  '  omposed  the 

inj.sic   for  a   Uxu  .,ra  entitled 

"l>anipl  In  the  Li 
< 'harpentier's     Juuiu,      a   sequel  to 

■  I.oulse."  is  rehearsing  art  the  Parti? 
Opera  Comique  and  will  probably  be 
profluced  before  the  end  of  this  month. i 
A  Paris  correspond oiit  writes  that  Char- 
pentier  is  extremely  nervoun  about  thd 
work,  fearing  lest  it  be  not  so  great  a 
success  aij  "Louise." 

"13  Simon  Street,"  by  Anthony  Whap- 
ton  .(Vaudeville,  London,  May  1),  is  a 

new  thriller— "all  gasp  and  gurgle."  An  i 
absconding  bank  clerk  flnds  his  way  to 
an  East  End  hovel,  where  two  ruffians,  I 
in  comparison  with  whom  Bill  Sykes  is  • 
a  white  cravatted  philanthropist,  recog- 
nize him  and  are  after  the  swag.  A 1 
woman  who  threw  him  over  for  drunk-  | 
enness  succeeds  in  getting  him  to  climb  i 
down  the  water  pipe.  He  rescues  her  In : 
turn.  But  what  ,was  she  doing  in  thisl 
den?  .  j 

Dublin  will  have  a  repertory  theatre  ; 
for  high  class  plays,  as  "Strife"  and 
"The  Silver  Box,"  which,  on  account  of, 
large  casts  and  heavy  staging,  will  not : 
be  performed  by  touring  companies.  The 
managers  do  not  intend  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  work  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre  Company.  The  opening  play 
will  be  Davidson's  translation  of  Cop- 
pee's  "For  the  Crown."  Maeterlinck's 
"Mary  Magdalen"  will  be  produced 
later.  There  will  be -a  Russian  week  and 
an  Ibsen  week. 

Charles  McEvoy's  comedy,  "The  Situ- 
ation at  Newbury,"  brought  out  in  the 
repertory  season  at  the  Grand  Theatre, 
Croyden,  is  described  as  "one  of  those 
fantastical  things  which  are  quite  worth  ! 
writing  and  equally  worth  seeing,  but  l 
which  are  so  obviously  independent  of 
the  ordinary  ways  of  men  and  women 
that  they  cait  have  but  little  attraction 
tor  the  average  playgoer;  and  conse- 
qently  they  are  apt  to  find  their  way  to 
the  stage  of  our  repertory  theatres." 
Perrin  believes  that  women  should- bo  i 
fully  independent.   He  is  deeply  iin  love  j 
with  his  wife  and  jealous  of  his  friend  i 
George  Yonge,  a  lady-killer.  In  order  to  I 
rid  himself  of  his  jealousy  he  invites  [ 
Yonge  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  has  house  I 
while  he  goes  away  to  conduct  an  elec-  I 
tion    campaign.      Mrs.     Perrin    kisses  j 
Yonge,  and,  horrified  lest  she  be  tempted  i 
to  do  it  again,  telegraphs  for  her  hus-  I 
band.  He  discovers  what  has  happened.  J 
Forgetting   his  theories,   he  thinks  of 
thrashing  Yonge,  but  he  is  convinced 
in  the  end  that  his  wife  Is  a  faithful 
soul.    Mr.  Walbrook,  praising  the  dia- 
logue of  the  play,  fears  that  the  plain  | 
somV  measure7  dmtbtless  seeing  the  play  will  set  down  the 

husband  an  ass.  "As  a  normal  man,  ' 
jealous  of  his  wife,  he  behaved  like  an 
ass  in  inviting  George  to  spend  a  fort- 
night with  her  and  leaving  them  vir- 
tually alone  together.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  transcendentalist  he  surely 
became  an  a^s  when  he  wanted  to  pun/ch 
George's  head;  for.  if  a  woman  is  to 
have  'full  independence,"  then  has  «lie 
not  a  perfect  right  to  kiss,  or  let  henself 
be  kissed  by  whom  she  pleases;  and 
was  It  not  a  gross  impertfinence  toKvard 
his  wife  for  Mr.  Perrin  to  become  pugl- 
alike  long  after  he  nas  learned  to  "color  "Stic  on  such  a  provocatJon  ?" 

Mr  Charles  Dawbarn  writes  to  the 
piano  passages  individually.  Just,  as  the  ;  paii  '  Mall  Gazette  from  Paris:  "The 
immature  writer  for  the  orchestra  does.  Parisian  public  has  not  taken  as  kindly 
Miss  Novaes  colored  every  forte  ac-  .xhe  Great  Divide'  <whi3h  has  ap- 
cording  to  the  I  context."  peared  In  French  dress  at  the  Theatre 

The    London    critics    are_comparing  ,jes  Arts)  as  the  public  of  America.  "Yet 

There  is  an 


Miss  Gertrude  Keppel  as  Bruennhilde 
In  "Goetterdaemmerung"  to  Mme.  Ter 


It  is  an  interesting  play, 
ingenious   development    of   the  theorjl 
that  the  Rockies   divide   character  al 


pma. 

played  in  Boston.     Has _  any  one  ever  ;  J-tu^-  ^^^^^p^^ 

of  life;    on   the   eastern,   other  forces 


Of  a 
Personal 


Wiien  Mr.  Henschel's  Re- 
quiem was  recently  pro- 
duced in  London  for  tlio 
Nature  first  time  the  program  bore 
this  note:  "It  is  the  offspring  of  person - 
i  al  sorrow  and  bereavement,  being  dedl- 
!  cated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Henschel's 
first  wife,  nee  Lillian  Bailey,  a  singer  of 


heard  his  cantata  based  on  Bunyan's 

necessary  sharpness.  Foreign  successel 
riJ.rely  succeed  in  I'aris.  This  arise! 
from  jealousy  and  from  the  fact  thM 
French  tcchnicjue  is  superior  to  any  in 
the  world.  The  form  is  always  there, 
even  if  the  matter  is  absent.  This  and 
good  acting  account  for  the  dominance 
of  the  French  theatre.  At  its  worst,  it 
Is  never  quite  as  had  as  crude  English 
or  American  drama." 


must  be  aware  how  difficult 
find  the  kind  of  music  publicly  per- 
formed which  they  can  both  tinderstand 
and  enjoy.  My  suggestion  is  for  a 
short  series  of  children's  concerts  with 
orchestra.  I  partioularly  don't  mean 
concet^s  of  highly  sophisticated  ehild- 
muslc  such  as  grown-up  people  would 
enjoy,  but  really  sdmple  musi<;  which 
children  themselves  can  grasp  and  un- 
derstand. A  very  Interesting  program 
icould  be  made  up,  for  example,  from 
Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Humper- 
dinck.  Not  a  very  large  orchestra 
would  be  nece-ssary,  but  It  shouad  con- 
t.iin  brass  and  wood-wind,  as  part  of 
the  thrill  of  orchestral  music  fod-  young 
cliildien  is  seeing  the  different  instru- 
ments and   identifying  their  sbund 


In 


Here  is  another  of  Mr, 
Keble  Howard's  London 
dialogues    overheard  al 
Gallery   Drury   Lane   when  Mr. 
I  Farbes-Robertson  was  playing  Hamlet. 


the 


predict  that  a  little  series  of  such  con- 
certs, properly  made  kiiown,  held  in  the 
afternoons,  and  lasting  not  more  than 
an  hour,  would  be  thoroughly  successful 
and  might  become  an  established  feat- 
ire  of  I^ondon  life." 


It  was  heard  in  the  gallery. 

Mrs.  Briggs — Jer  like  it? 

Mrs.  Turner — Oh,  yes,  I  likes  it.  Mlkea 
any  one  think  a  bit,  yer  know. 

Mrs.  Briggs— Yus.  Thet  s  the  wust  o' 
these  sad  sort  o'  plys.  Still,  Jest  fer  a 
iiiinse — 


ij  Iceve  ! 

Mrs.  BrlKSB — An'  i  ver  nlcM 

efMpo  laat  I  dreamed       .  ^  vnt 

in'  nre  rand  v«r  kit. 
^     '  Aoitp^r '. 

.Mr.-,.  Turner — My  ol»  man  :  ion  i  -n>;l 
afoi  :-  nah.  No  bllnkln'  dream  ababt  It, 
■1  n'  so  1  tell  yer  ! 

Mrs.  Briggs— Well,    let's    '■  ' 
won't  come  true;  hut  It's  sun 
they'll  do  when  they  ifet  a  drc 
In   'em!  .  .  .  It's  cheese, 
mikes  ver   dream.   Ah   kin  . 
wivo  pore  ole  'Amlltl 

Mrs.  Turner— An'  me.  Rum  wy  'e  'ad 
o'  carryln"  on,  though.  Look  at  ver  wy 
'e  forked  ter  that  there  "Feella!  Nmt 
«entlemunly,  sy  wot  yew  myl 

Mrs.  Brlgg.s— 'E  wuz  orf  'is  d<)t,  yet 
know. 

Mrs.  Turner— Barmy? 

Mrs.  Briggs- 'Corse!  Seein'  thet  thera 
ghost  sent  'im  barmy!  Didn't  yew  kno\* 
that?  My  sister  told  me.  She's  been  n 
cleaner  at  the  Lane  for  17  year.  Ther« 
ain't  much  as  she  dunno  abaht  

Mrs.  Turner— 'Ush!  ...  Oo!  .  .  . 
Ain't  thet  luvly!   .  .  . 

At  an  Old  l^^^e  before  us  an  old 

.    .  program  of  Morris  Broth- 
minstrel  p^,,  Trowbridge. 

Show   It  is  not  dated.   The  Rules 
of  the  House  are  at  the  head  of  the  bill. 

"Persons   are   requested   not  to  beat 
time  with  their  feet,  as  it  is  unpleasant 
to  the  audience  and  interrupts  the  per- 
formance.    Front  and  centre  seats  for 
Ladies'  and    Gentlemen    accompanying  j 
them.    Gentlemen  are  requested  to  take 
off     their     hats     during    performance  | 
liours.    Whistling  is  positively  forbidden  i 
in  the  hall.    Owing  to  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  program,  no  repetition  ! 
of  the  pieces  can  be  given."  1 
After  the  grand  introductory  overture 
by  the  full  band  and  "Crowned  with  the  , 
Tempest"  sung  by  the  company,  Johnny  ; 
Pell  sang  "Gal  in  Blue";  F.  Wllmarth, 
■■.Seeing    Nelly    Home'":    Lon  Morris. 
■■Jealousy,  the  Green  Eyed  Monster"; 
Billy  Morris,   "Whack.   How  de  dow" ; 
K.  Fredericks,  "Evangeline";  Lon  Mor- 
ris, "The  I'leasures    of    a    City  Life" 
1  words  by  Dibden,  music  by  T.  Comer). 

Then  came  the  Nightingale,  Polka,  with 
piccolo  and  flageolet  performed  by  Lo-  ' 
thian.  Endres  and  orchestra.  } 

Part  second  began  with  a  polka  mll- 
italre.  Messrs.  Carroll.  Queen.  Pell  and 
Morris  Bros.,  and  included  "The  Prima 
Donna.  "  Japanese  Tommy.  "Secretary 
Chase's  Financial  Scheme'  or  Stocks 
Up  and  Stocks  Down."  Morr's  Brothers: 
"Sally  Come  L'p.  Sally  Come  Down," 
R.  M.  Carroll:  "The  Raw  Recruits!" 
Messrs.  Pell,  Morris  Bros,  and  Japanese 
Tommy:  double  clog  hornpipe.  Carroll 
and  Queen:  "Gently  Sighs  the  Breeze," 
Wllmarth  and  Fredericks. 

The  play  of  the  third  part  was  thus 
introduced:  "Tlie  whole  to  conclude 
with  the  most  successful  and  tnil.v 
Laughabld  Piece  ever  presented  to  the 
citizens  of  this  city— received  nightly 
with  Roar.i  of  Laughter  and  Shouts  oC 
applause."  This  piece  was  entitled 
"New  Year  Balls!"  ' 
"The  peculiarly  New  York  custom  of 
keeping  open  house  on  the  New  Year 
holiday,  suggested  the  Idea  of  con- 
structing this  admirable  Burletta,  and 
affords  an  e:<cellent  opoprtunlty  for  the 
display  of  the  versatile  talent  of  this 
Celebrated  Troupe. 

Poter  Dav.  half  simpleton  Lon  Morris 

.Vdolphus  l-Ilgrhflyer.  an  exquisite  

Johnny  Pell 
Mr.  Hall,  an  Ir.dia  Rubber  Merchant... 

Billy  Morris 

Sam.  a  boot-black  Japanese  Tommy 

Mr.  Planewcll.  a  carp*»nter.J.  '^  Trov/brldge 

Augustus    Trueman,    a  mechanic  

I  N.  Lotliian 

jl..uclnda  Day.  a  flirt  R.  M.  Carroli 

Mi's.  Day.  a  widow  E.  W.  Prescot.* 

"During  this  piece  will  be  Introduced 
the  new  and  gorgeous  skating  scene  on 
Jamaica  pond,  painted  expressly  for 
this  piece,  terminating  with  a  grand 
skating  match,  In  which  Peter  will  ex-  ' 
hibit  his  superiority  in  that  graceful  j 
amusement."  • 
_  The  performance  began  at  7:40.  Tick-  j 
lets  25  cents;  reserved  seats  50  cents;  i 
children  under  10  years,  15  cents.  The  ! 
performances  on  Saturday  afternoon  be-  j 
gan  at  3  o"cIock.  j 

Mr.  Lothian,  who  was  in  those  days 
actor,  violinist  and  conductor,  has  many  ' 
Interesting  stories   to  tell  about  those  I 
lold  minstrel  days. 


|To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
Inltum  .Apropos    of   the  many 


in 


Inquiries  for  the  words  of 


ParvO  old-time  songs.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  your  readers  remem- 
ber when  popular  ballads  were  sold  on 
the  streets  of  Boston  for  a  penny  each, 
in  the  same  manner  as  .souvenir  cards 
are  now  sold.  I  remember  seeing  these 
ballads  strung  up  on  the  fefice  of  the 
Old  Granary  burying  ground,  and  else- 
where, more  than  50  years  ago.  Many 
of  these  songs  were  sung  by  the  Morris 
Brothers"  minstrels.  I  recall  the  follow- 
ing song  made  up  from  the  titles  of  the 
then  popular  ballads.  It  may  not  be 
complete,  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  Is  enough  of  It: 
As  you  walk  through  the  town,  on  a  fine 

summer  day. 
T,he  subject  of  my  song  you  will  meet,  I 
dare  say; 

On  the  fences  and  railing*,  whererer  you 
mav  KO. 
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You  ■»UI  see  the»e  penny  baUaxlB  »t;,klng 
The  tlt?es"  to  "^rea'd  you  may  stop  lor  a 
And  »*me^are  so  odd  they  will  cause  you 

to  smile;  _  _ 

I    noted    them    down.    a»    I   read  them 

And  ivrput  the*  all  together  to  malt* 

Up  my  song. 

There    «as    bonnle    Annie    Laurie.  Golns 

Out  OD  i,  SpreP. 
And  Old  i:ncle  Snow.  In  a  Cottage  by  the 

Annie  Luie  and  Zouave  Johnny.  Riding  In 
m1  rctsnfm^oV'Hi.  Mother.  H.^a  a 
Cav   Taung  GamboHer. 
DO  ThV  Thlrk  of  Me  at  Home?  I  ll  Be 
Krof  .ind  Knsy  Still.  —ri.i. 
f-fv.  Me  Back  Mv  Old  Commander  With 

*'h«  sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 
If  Toi.r  Foot  Is  Pretty,  Show  It;  At  Lanl- 

A„d   Tfh:''  !>l?''she    Lesre    Him?     On  the 
Pa^i'-s:  Canawl.  «  a 

Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother.  Going  Round 

rm  Nol'^yseU  at  All.   Tm  A  Bachelof 
Mother^Ts'Th"-  Battle  Orer?    What  Are'^  the 
HOW  AJrvo^.^Horace  Greeley?  poe.  Tour 
^       Mother  KndV  Tou're  Out? 
Bosbur.r.    ^- 

,  The    ouvreuse    In  the 

Paris    theatres    has  long. 
Dreaded   been   considered   by  vis-j 
Class     'tors  as  a  daughter  of  thef 
i  horse  leech  crying  "Give."    Even  con-i 
I  servatlve  Parisians  have  at  times  re- 
I  belled.    The  ouvreuse  is  obliged  to  pay 
1  sevj-al  francs  daily  for  the  privilege  of 
[  wearing  the  apron,  and  she  pays  a  sum 
as   caution   money.      The    Paris  cor- 
respondent   of    the    Daily  Telegfraphj 
I  tps  that  at  the  Theatre  Francais  the| 
..;   ract  of  1861  is  still  in  force.  "Ao- 
1  onilng  to  It,  they  must  deposit  In  tlJe 
hands  of  the  cashier  a  sum  of  £80  as 
guarantee,  the  reimbursement  of  which 
neither  they  nor  their  relatives,  how- 
ever close,  can  claim  under  any  circum- 
stances whatsoever.     At  the  most,  the 
administration  can  at  its  discretion  em- 
power such  ouvreuses  as  retire  before 
the  expiration  of  their  20  years  of  ser- 
vice to  withdraw  £4  for  each  year  of 
service  yet  to  run.    Thus  an  ouvreusa 
who  retires  after  15  years  may,  not 
must,  reclve  back  £20.    Interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  is  paid  on  the  £80 
deposit,  both  during  the  years  of  ser- 
vice and  after  retirement,  compulsory 
at  the  age  of  65." 

The  profits  average  only  about  $2*  a 
month,  yet  the  position  at  the  Theatre 
Francais  is  eagerly  desired.  At  the  last 
vacancy  there  were  about  40  candidates. 

Arthur  Pougin  in  his  "Dlctionnaire  du 
Theatre"  defines  the  ouvreuse  as  a 
mammlterous  animal  of  the  female  sex 
appointed  to  guard  the  boxes  In  French 
theatres,  and  created  expressly  for  the 
iespair  of  the  two  sexes.  He  Inveighs 
bitterly  against  the  greed  of  the  ouv- 
rensp,  who  would  gladly  den^and  of  a 
man  to  take  oft  his  waistcoat  and  of  a 
woman  to  hand  over  licr  corset,  that 
she  might  collect  additional  fees. 

At  Astuc's  new  Theatre  des  Champs 
nu  sees   tlie   ouvrouses   have   been  »e- 
od    by   lackeys   in    knee  breeches, 
i  r  >  are  said  to  be  more  decorative  and 
Ifss  impoi^unate. 


-^'  jooner"  was  Neii 
led  in  liis  holldai, 
c.  .Ill  reached  him  a 
I'or.ster  in  Lelpslc.  which  was  to  tlie  ef- 
fect 'Our  orchestra  declines  to  plav 
under  this  young  man,  Js'jklsch;  whait 
shall  we  do?'  Neumann  6eU«raphed  an 
answer  too  long  to  quote  IVere,  but  it 
was  rouglily  to  the  effect  that  the. or- 
chestra was  to  attend  tlie  rehearsal 
and  play  the  o\erture  under  NIklsch. 
and  If  they  were  riot  .«atlsfled  then  with 
his  ability,  he,  Neumann,  would  return 
direc  t  to  Leipsic.  The  result  was  that 
Nikisch's  success  was  so  great  and-  so 
empliatic  as,  says  Neumann,  to  reflect 
credit  on  the  players;  after  the  over- 
ture  the  scene  was  a  remarkable  one, 
for  the  players  rose  as  one  man  and 
cheered  the  young  chorusmaster  in  tb* 
heartiest  and  stormiest  fashion. 

"  'With  this  performance  of  "Tann- 
haeuser'  Arthur  Nikisch  leapt  at  one* 
Into  the  ranks  of  tlie  foremost  con- 
ductors of  Europe."  Thus  spaiie  Neu- 
mann, and  he  knew." 


rn.Tnn  ifi^nir  nt  .■•  r  the  Coirrt  Theatre.  PiSr 
'  the  minority  audience  was 

stematlcally  In  a  theatre 
peiniiui'MitlN  opened  for  the  p'irpose. 

The  Introduction  of  Bernard  Shaw  to 
tlie  I..ondon  public  (altogether  10  of  his 
plays  were  produced);  the  perfurmances 
of  Gilbert  Murray's  translations  of 
"Euripides;  and  the  introduction  to  the 
London  stage  of  new  English  drara?- 
tlBtE  were  the  outsta.nding  features  of 
the  Vedrenne-Barker  management. 

Other  dramatists  whose  works  were 
given  for  a  limited  number  of  perform- 
ances ■  include  St.  John  Hankln,  Mau- 
rice Hewlett,  Frederick  Fenn,  John 
,  Masefield,  Elizabeth  Robins,  Ibsen, 
iHauptmann  and  Maeterlinck, 


insseiiBl 


Nuw  that 
the  JI  a  n. 
Chester  Rf 


London 
and  the 

I  cnesier 

Repertory  Theatre  p  e  r  t  o  r 

Theatre  company  is  here,  and  there 

^*»XSr         .   ■  --      »i  ^_ 

talk  of  a  repertory  theatre  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Frederick  Wheeler's  explanation  of  why 
there  Is  no  theatre  of  this  kind  in  Lon- 
don Is  of  interest: 


Wagner  h.  Legge 

contributes  to  the'  Dally 
Telegraph    (London)  an 
Nikisch   entertaining  article 
about  Wagner  and  Nikisch,  apropos  of 
thp  latter's  conducting  the  "Ring"  last 
,    Mill  in  London.  It  seems  that  Nikisch 
n;=t  spoke  with  Wagner  when  the  com- 
p,.<.pi-  visited  Vienna  in  1872.  Nikisch 
w  .s   then   spokesman  of  a  deputation 
wliith    included    Mottl   and   Paur,  ap- 
pointed to  greet  Wagner.     In  Vienna 

Nikisch  played  In  Wagffer's  perform- 
ance of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  For  three 
months  NIki.sch  w,-as  tentatively  engaged 
as  chorus  master  at  the  Leipsic  Opera 
House  when  the  rehearsals  of  the 
"Ring"  were  progressing. 

"Rather  curiously,  the  nr.st  work  In 
operatic  form  that  Arthur  Nikiscli  con- 
ducted at  Leipsic  was  anything  but 
Wagnerian,  for  it  was  none  other  than 
the  operetta,  'Jeanne,  Jeannette,  Jean- 
neton,'  performances  of  which  were 
-i  en  in  the  delightful  Old  Tlieatre, 
'.'  ;  fre  we  used  to  hear  .«uch  things  as 
Dittersdorfs  'Doktor  iind  Apotheker." 
It  may  serve  as  an  example  to  ambl- 
tiou.s  ^  oung  Engli.sh  conductors  who 
p  ish  to  start  their  careers  by  directing 
ning'  that  even  Nikisch  was  not  too 
11  O  ld  to  earn  his  experience  by  con. 
I.  '  ting  operetta.  I  have  heard  of  one 
.  •  two  to  whom  this  may  be  a  valuable 
■'  rd  of  advice!  Nikisch  met  with  so 
!  ipliatic  a  success  on  this  occasion 
i    It  quickly  yet  another  worlc  was  gi\  en 

■  ■  y  to  him.  he.  mind  you.  being  only 
ii  usmaster  then  in  the  Town~  Opei  a.l 

'iilevy's  'Blitz'  was  his  second  opera, 

■  Ml   the   orchestra    was   the  Bucliner-; 
pelle,  a  band  competed,  J  think,  of; 

i;  ■  picked  pltyers  from  the  three Tjandsi 
<''■  the  infantry  regiments  stationed  ln| 
I  ■  i;j?io.  .\gain  the  success  was  over- 
iflmiug.  so  that  the  authorities  began 
■  ■  to  see  what  manner  of  man  thia 
iw-  whom  De-'isoft  had  sent  to  them. 
T.  i>  day  of  real  trial  arrived  very  soon 
after  tiiese  experiences,  when  Neumann 
had  to  take  a  well-earned  holiday,  and 
went  off  to  Salzburg,  having  made  full 
preparations  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
orora  programs  In  his  absence. 

"In   I  his  r'o.jram  was  'Tannhaeus^r' 
with  .Vi'        Nikisch  marked  clown  as 

fOn-.Urt    :      ..   .  i.f.Y-  -.'so   \'  ']«  r,-  ' 


In  London  we  have  no  repertory  thea- 
tre. This  is  one  of  our  many  anomalies. 

We  have  a  great  population  of  citi- 
zens, we  have  a,  great  population  of  visi- 
tors, we  have  great  wealth.  We  have 
groups  of  dramatists,  critics  and  play- 
goers who  desire  a  repertory  theatre.  We 
have  experimental  societies,  we  have 
active  experimentalists,  we  have  tlie  ar- 
tists, the  organizers  and  the  experts,  we 
have  the  material  and  the  opportunity — 
yet  the  repertory  theatre  movement,  born 
in  our  city,  has  not  yet  provided  us  with 
even  one  repertory  theatre. 

Experiments  there  have  been.  The  best 
remembered  are  the  three  years  of  the 
Vedrenne-Barker  management  at  the 
Court  Theatre  and  the  17  weeks  of  Mr. 
Frohman's  repertory  enterprise  at  the 
Duke  of  York's  Theatre. 

In  1904  the  first  of  these  experiments 
was  made.  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  who 
had  produced  several  plays  for  the  Stage 
Society,  and  who  was  a  member  of  Its 
council,  was  asked  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Letgh, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Court  Theatre,  to 
superfntend  the  production  of  "The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona."  This  he  under- 
took to  do  on  condition  that  Mr.  J,  E. 
Vedrenne,  who  was  then  manager  of  the 
theatre,  would  combine  with  him  in  i 
giving  six  matinee  performances  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  "Candida."  These  perform- 
ances were  given  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  with  considerable  success,  and  the 
result  was  a  permanent  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  men  which  has  had  last- 
ing results  on  the  modern  theatre  move- 
ment. The  Vedrenne-Barker  series  of 
plays  was  inaugurated  in  October  of  the 
same  yeaj-  with  Gilbert  Murray's  trans- 
lation of  "The  Hippolytus  of  Euripides." 
This  play  had  already  been  produced  in 
the  previous  summer  by  the  New  Cen- 
tury Theatre  with  Miss  Edyth  Olive  as 
Phaedra,  Mr.  Ben  Webster  as  Hippo- 
lytus, Mr.  Alfred  Brydone  as  Theseus, 
and  Mr.  Granville  Barker  as  the  Hench- 
man, and  had  made  a  profound  and 
lasting  impression. 

The  Court  Theatre  management  then 
began  the  first  serious  attempt  in  Lon- 
don to  establish  a  theatre  which  should 
pay  Its  own  way  and  yet  make  a  prin- 
ciple ,of  frequent  changes  of  program. 
It  was  a  halfway  house  to  a  repertory 
theatre.  As  Mr.  Barker  said  at  the 
close  of  his  three  years'  work:  "We 
have  opposed  to  the  long-run  system- 
the  short-run  system.  It  has  many  dis- 
advantages, perhaps,  but  It  keeps  the, 
plays  fresh,  and,  from  a  business  point 
of  view.  It  Is  perfectly  justifiable,  a« 
yon  will  see  when  I  report  to  you  the 
total  number  of  performances  of  some  , 
of  our  plays.  'You  Never  Can  Tell"  at- 
tained to  149,  /John  Bull's  Other  Island' 
to  121,  'Man  and  Superman'  to  176.  Well, 
though  these  records  might  be  just  as 
good  and  far  more  satisfactory  in  a 
repertory  theatre,' I  think  we  may  claim 
that  the  plays  are  more  alive  now  both 
'from  a  business  and  an  artistic  point 
of  view  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  simply  been  run  callously  to  the 
fullest  limits  of  their  popularity." 

Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  long 
run  system.    Most  theatres  in  a  great 
city  must  of  necessity  rely   for  their 
success  on  producing  as  few  plays  as  i 
possible  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  ! 
But  there  are  many  plays,  manifestly 
unlikely  to  run  100  or  200  consecutive  I 
nights,  which  yet  are  capable  of  giving 
pleasure  to  a  considerable  public.  Such 
plays  hitherto  had  only  been  given  by  | 
one   of   the   producing  societies  which 
^)receded   the  institution  of  the  Court 
Theatre  manag*nent.   Financed  by  sub-  ' 
scriptior  these  enterprises,  such  as  the  , 
Independent  Theatre  Society,  the  New 
Century  Theatre,  the  Elkabethan  Stage  i 
Society,    the    Incorporated    Stage  So- 
ciety and   others  were  In   reality  en-  I 
dowed  managements  for  strictly  limited  ' 
audiences.  They  did  Interesting  and  val- 
uable work,  but  they  could  not  get  Into 
touch   with   the  greater   public.  This 
could  only  be  possible  by  means  of  a 
theatre  permanently  open  to  which  all 
bad  the  right  of  access.    This  was  the 
significance    of    the  Vedrenne-Barker. 


A   newspaper    recently    publlehed  a. 
letter   written    by   Dr.    Oliver  Wendell  | 
Holmes  in  which  lie  said:  "I  was  asked 
the  other  day  whether  I  made  the  word  j 
•anaesthetic    which    I    certainly  did  i 
It  Is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Murray  and  his 
merry  men  in  compiling  the  New  Eng- 
lish (Oxford)  Dictionary  did  not  know 
this.    They  quote  from  an  article  by 
Sir  J    Simpson  published  In  1847  and, 
this  is  the  the  earliest  date  of  the  word, 
they  found  in  English  literature.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken  the  first  case  of 
an  anaesthetic  operation  under  ether 
was  In  1846. 

Strong  on  Plurals. 

Boston  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
mayor.  Addressing  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  he  used  without  hesi- 
tation or  stammering  the  plural  "curric- 
ula." preferring  the  stately  word  of  the 
ancient  Romans  to  any  foolish  Anglicl- 
zatlon  And  If  pressed,  the  mayor  no 
doubt  would'  have  described  the  word 
as  Ciceronian,  meaning  a  chariot  race, 
running  In  the  circus,  a  race  course,  or, 
figuratively,  a  career,  course,  while 
Tacitus  applied  It  to  a  chariot  or  lights 
car,  Plautus  to  quick  motion  and  Cur-i 
tiue  to  a  wagon.  ! 

•We  sPeak  of  this  because  there  are, 
public  men  who  are  confused  when 
they  come  to  this  or  that  plural.  Hip- 
popotamus, rhinoceros  and  Index  bother 
some  and  we  once  heard  a  southwest- 
ern statesman  speak  of  "them  molas- 
seses." 


Wanton  Destruction. 

■  And  while  we  are  discussing  educa- 
tional matters,  let  us  protest  against  the 
proposal  to  destroy  old  school  books  be- 
cause they  are  full  of  germs. 
Time-honored  tomes! 

The  same  my  sire  scanned  before.  ; 
The  Rsmu  iny  (jrandslre  thumbed  o  er, 
The  same  his  sire  from  college  bore. 
It  was  a  poet ,  of  this  city  that  wrote 
the  lines,  in  his  praise  of  old  wine,  old 
books,  old  friends.  | 
Old  Homer  blind,  ,  1 

Old  Horace,  rake  Anacreon,  by 
Old  TuUy,  Plautus,  Terence  He. 
Would   that   we  now   possessed  thel 
earlier  books,  those  that  vexed  us  In 
the  little  old  red  schoolhouse,  and  later] 
in     the     intermediate     and  grammar, 
schools.    There  was  the  spelling  book 
■with  the  picture  of  som.e  one  holding 
an  Ingenuous  youth  with  a  queer  cap 
by  the  hand  and  pointing  theatrically 
to  the  temple  of  Fame  on  a  high  hill. 
Where   Is    the   old    geography— was  It 
Morse's?  not  the  one  by  Jedediah  buti 
by  Sidney  E.  Morse.    Behind  Its  boards 
placed   upright  on   the   desk  we  read 
"Mad  Mike  the  Death   Shot,"  "Snaky 
Snodgrass,"  "Silverheels  the  Delaware," 
"Sixteen  String  Jack."  "The  Mysteries 
of  the  Court  of  London."     From  the 
geography  we  learned  that  the  French 
were  a  polite  and  gallant  people,  fond 
of  light  wines  and  manufacturers  of 
silks.     The  picture  Illustrative  of  the 
article  "Russia"  shows  a  sleigh  pursued 
by  wolves.    Where  are  the  old  readers? 
One  of  them  contained  extracts  we  have 
not  seen  since.    "Give  her  to  me,"  said 
one.    "I'll  take  her,"  said  the  captain. 
"You,  Mr.    Renwlck,    counsel  moder- 
ation."   "And  is  this  your  scanty  store? 
And  a  half  of  this  do  you  offer  to  a 
stranger?  Then  never  saw  I  hospitality 
before." 

Later  came  the  "Readers  and  Speak- 
ers" with  "The  Seminole's  Defiance" — 
"Blaze  with  Y'our  Serried  Columns;" 
"I  Give  My  Soldier  Boy  a  Blade;"  '•The 
Atrocious    Crime    of   Being   a  Young 

Man;"  "Has  the  Gentleman  Done!" 
"Here  I  Come  Creeping,"  and  the  in- 
evitable speech  of  Spartacus. 

In  the  Dust  Bin. 

They  are  all  gone,  with  the  "Life  of 
Alexander  Selkirk"  (green  boards  and 
grotesque  woodcuts),,  the  hieroglyphic 
Mother  Goose,  the  English  edition  of 
"The  Boy's  Own  Book,"  "Dick  and  His 
Friend  Fldus,"  "Tim  the  Scissors 
Grinder."  And  with  them  are  Anthon  s 
Virgil,  forbidden  by  the  teachers,  and 
other  classics  edited  by  the  voluminous 
and  Johnsonian  professor  at  Columbia. 
Would  that  they  were  now.  on  the  shelf 
before  us  with  .  Capt.  Mayne  Keld's 
"Rifle  Rangers"  and  "White  Chief  ! 
,Who  would  not  give  away  his  set  ol 
Kipling  or  Stevenson  to  make  room  for 
Uhem,  though  the  old  books  were 
thumbed,  fojfed,  dogseared,  broken 
backed? 

Bishop  Coane. 

The  late  Bishop  Doane  was  for  many 
years  a  iJicturesque  figure  in  the  streets 
of  Albany,  as  he  wallted  in  knicker- 
bockers, followed  by  a  bulldog.  He 
was   i  mar        ^'i<ve  deportment,  iron 


,  '  1!'    iin.l    li.''  - 

.iitalning  su 
litutlonally  t 
lii   tt-L'hng,   he  was  (Krao- 
nner,  yet  he  was  very  jeal- 
ou.,  ,      u.   liisnity  pertaining  to  his  of- 
fice   lie  iiUed  to  be  addressed  as  "The  | 
Bishop  of  Albany,"  and,  travelling,  thus  | 
registered  the  title  in  preference  to  hie 
name      For    many    years    he   waa  ai 
power  in  the  city  as  in  the  church,  and  I 
was  fearless  In  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion for  the  making  of  righteousness. 

Rural  Quiet. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  London  Hmea 
for  tuppence  was  the  following  adver- 1 
tlsement  printed  on  the  first  page: 

VILLAGE  SCANDAL.— If  there  Is  ^ 
VILLAGE  in  ENGLAND  where  QNB  | 
mav  SPEND  the  AUTUMN  of  ONE'S 
DAYS  in  peace  and  quiet,  FREE  from 
SCANDALOUS  GOSSIP  of  NEIGH- 
BOURS the  advertiser  would  be  glad 
10  hear  of  it.— W.  G.,  The  Times  Office. . 

B  C  1 
Nearly  100  years  ago  William  HatUtt 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  "Character  of  | 
the  Counti-y  People."  It  was  written 
with  his  usual  gusto,,  and  the  flavor 
was  bitter.  "If  a  stranger  comes  to  live 
among  country  people,  they  have  &  bad 
opinion  of  him  at  first;  and  ail  he  can 
do  to  overcome  their  dislike  only  con- 
firms them  in  It."  This  advertisement 
In  the  Times  might  have  been  written 
by  Hazlltt  himself  after  a  quart  '  "  ■ 
of  boiled  tea. 

"Vex  Not  the  Poet." 

There  has  been  some  talk  here  of 
late  concerning  the  poet  as  a  money- 
BBlner  and  It  has  been  boldly  stated 
that  the  poet  who  is  the  highest  paid  is 
therefore  the  "greatest."  Robert  Brown- 
ing In  1880  wrote  a  letter  to  the  income 
tax  authorities  which  was  published  In 
London  only  a  few  days  ago.  In  It  he 
states  that  he  receives  only  a  slight  roy- 
alty "I  have  got  a  good  deal  of  repu- 
tation—university honors,  and  so  forth— 
but  that  Is  because  I  never  wrote  for 
money."  ^ 

CONCERT  IN  1 
WAGNER  HONOR 

The  Federation  of  German  Societies 
of  Boston  honored  the  memory  of  Rich- 1 
grd  Wagner,  In  Jordan  HaU,  yesterday^ 
afternoon,  with  a  centenary  concert.  A 
program  of  Wagnerian  music  was  given 
by  a  male  chorus  of  nearly  200  voices 
and  by  65  Boston  Symphony  musicians, ; 
under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Strube.  , 
The  concert  began  at  3:30  o'clock.  A| 
striking  stage  setting  was  presented. 
This  was  furnished  by  Joseph  Urban, 
the  artistic  director  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House.    Two  addresses,  one  In  German 
by  Mr.  Urban  and  the  other  In  English 
by  Prof.  Louis  C.  Elson,  together  with 
a  prologue  Written  by  Paul  W.  Hoff- 
mann and  read  by  Prof.  Paul  Grossman, 
were  features  of   the  program.  Miss 
Joseph  Knight  sang  a  soprano  solo. 

The  program  of  the  afternoon.  Prof. 
Elson  said,  was  all  the  more  fitting  fot 
the  occasion  because  it  very  splendidly; 
by  consecutive  arrangement,  denoted 
the  artistic  growth  of  the  great  genius, 
going  from  his  "Meisterslnger"  to. 
"Tannhauser."  which  more  fully  re- 
vealed Wagner's  radical  ideas. 

The  address  in  German  by  Mr.  Urban 
told  of  the  great  composer  and  poet 
from  an  artistic  standpoint. 

The  musical  numbers  were:  "Meis- 
tersinger,"  by  the  orchestra;  "Rienzl." 
by  the  chorus  and  orchestra;  "Lohen- 
grin Vorspiel."  by  the  orchestra;  so- 
prano solo,  by  Miss  Knight;  Pilgcr 
.Chorus,  "Tannhauser,"  by  the  chorus; 
Matrosen  chorus,  "Der  Fllegende  Hol- 
lander." by  the  chorus,  and  "Tann- 
hauser," by  the  orchestra. 


'"W.  Micawber  Green,'<  of  Greenfi 
asks  where  he  can  flif  a  rolllcKiug 
ditty  known  to  htm  oniytM  "Tom  Hal- 
eey's  Song." 

"Tom  was  a  gay  youi^  *ishman,  *] 
fellow-student  and  classifate  of  mine 
not  so  many  years  ago,  clear 
tenor  voice  was  always  In  Rr^at  demand 
at  beer  nights,  birthday  punches  aM 
other  merry  occasions.  At  these  .mes 
long  before  it  was  necee^ry  to  tip  up 
lhe\eg,  or  to  scrape  the  bo"om  ot^he 
bowl,  as  the  case  might  be.  Tout  was 
sure  to  be  led  out  to  the  centre  of  the 
room  and  made  to  sing  h'«  three  songs. 
These  were  'A  Fine  Old  Irish  Gentle^ 
man.'  'O'Dooley's  First  Five-  O  r  odt 
Tea,'  and  (always  last)  his  ma^'er 
piece  set  to  a  HveLtv  happy-go- 
tune  whicli  will  not        of  my  memcii  >_ 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Halsey  refused 
to  teach  the  whole  of  the  song  to  nu- 
friends,  but  It  began; 

"Oh,  I'm  .1  rantln'  roartn' 
V^cin  Ireland  I  came.' 


liPuttlng  on  Airs." 

Indebted    to   Mrs.  Rllza 
Biookllne,    "An    Old  AI' 
Of  Dorrhesler,  and  "G.  F.  i ' 
Byfield    for   answers  .to  iUe 
Mr.  J.  Burns,  with  reference 
DK.   "^'uttlns  on  Airs."  Vn- 
the  llireo  do  not  agror  in 
text  of  the  first  verse, 
is  t 

ar  rorrespondent,  Mr.  J.  Burns, 
feh  Interested  in  your  revival 
Mtrel  songs,  and  1  agree  with 
rard  to  Eph  Horn  that  Ills 
ever  been  seen.    Here  is  the 
of  tlic  song  lie  asiis  for— 
Aire:'  I 
»hltc  folks,  your  attpntion, 
»1no  to  ping  a  .sons. 

.vou'll  only  listen, 
not  detHiii  .v<iu  luiie. 
|r«r  like  to  interferr 
otlier  folks'  affairs, 
tmy  opinion  Is  Jnst  now 
■ome  folks  put  on  airs. 

Horn  used  to  .sing  it,  the 
rts  were  the  spolten  passages 
before  the  last-ilm^   'f  ti,, 
prses." 

Slaying  Hookey,"  Etc.  i 

(  World  Wags:  I 
I  w.is  a  boy  in  Chelsea  in  the 
ities.  we  use  to  say.  "Hook  Jaek," 
Wore  that  In  Eastport,  Me.,  we  used 

Sky  Jack."    I  would  like  to 
\  other  region  had  "Sky  Jack." 
aines  do  you  know  for  what 
s    call    "Antiques    and  Hor- 
That  being  so  evidently  a  par- 
the  name  "Ancients  and  Honor- 
it  seems  to  me  It  must  be  en- 
local.     I   have  seen   the  name 
tumpian    Serenaders"    in  print. 

(rt  at  the  aforesaid  time  we 
them  "Jack  Dinahs,"  or  some- 
iof  that  sort.     In  Chelsea  they 
"Noddles    Island  Bumblebeelsts 
iney  Marsh  Macaroons."  Are 
distiijctive  New  York  names? 
lelphia  on  the  first  of  January 
li^en    them    as    "New  Year's 
QUINCY  KILBY. 

[ay  16. 

ihampton  and  in  ifei^hboring 
of  Hampshire  county  In  the" 
"Antiques  and  Horribles" 
n  a  Fourth  of  July  procession.  I 
iplans"  or  "Calllthumpians"— 
i.itter  spelling  is  preferred—' 
•no  assumed  at  various  times 
of  rowdies,  especially  In  Bal- 
I'he  name  was  also  given  to 
there  were  sometimes  women 
".  who.  yelling  and  pounding 
p.s.  blowing  horns,  made  New 
■  hideous.  The  word  itself  is 
10  be  founded  on  that  of  the 
ope  and  the  verb  "to  thump." 
luimplans  also  celebrated  un- 
I'uiar  .vedding.s,  but  of  them,  of  the 


I.  .-en  ils  su.  L.-SS-.    Th.  i      uhm  -l  aroi'ly  a' 

lur  upon  the  program  that  failed  to' 
enthusiastic    applause   at    lust  | 
performam-e.    One  of  the  early 
1'  the  evening  was  scored  by  Mile.  ] 
and  sisters  in  a  novelty  entitled^ 
ic   the   Boys  Are  Away."  This 
introduces  Mile.    Martha   In  a 
•  r   of   difficult   trapeze  acts  and 
■limbing    feats   rarely  attempted 

II,  any  stage,  and  never  before  by  a 
wumaii  performer. 

.Anotht-r  novelty  Is  provided  by  the 
T)  r  .•  Stanleys,  who  have  a  uni'iue  spe- 
iu  which  one  of  the  trio  displays 
.1  skill  In  feats  upon  the  spring 
bo  ,  il.  Lew  Brlce  ana  I.iiUian  Gonne  In 
I" Kills  Is  Kids"  received  the  same  cor- 
Idial  Kreellng  that  always  awaits  their 
ippearanoe  at  B.  F.  Keith's.  Mr.  Brlce 
in  the  course  of  the  sketch  does  a  num- 
Ibor  of  imitiUions,  one  of  the  best  being 
that  of  Bert  Williams  in  the  iatter'a 
.latest  .«ong  success,  entitled  "That's 
1  larmony." 

'  Julia  Nash  and  her  company  of  three 

[presented  last  night  "Her  First  Case," 

la  farce  comedy,  dealing  with  a  taxlcab- 
stroet  car  accident  in  which  Klizabeth 
Knox.  the  victim.'  intend.s  "sign- 
ing off  for  $25  only  to  be  prevented  by 

jl'artlienia  Page,  the  victim's  counsel, 
who  eventually  succeeds  in  securing 
.several  liundred  dollars  for  alleged  dam- 
ages ot"  the.  variety  and  e.vtent  so  often 
claimed  against  public  service  corpora- 

(tion.'^  in  general. 

Julius  Tannen,  "The  Chatterbox."  is 
inying  ihis  time  a  brand  new  mono- 
logue in  which  he  touches  upon  a  varle- 
t5-  of  subjects,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
religion  to  styles  in  women's  dresses. 
Mr.  Tannen  is  always  diffeient  from 
the  visual  monologue  performer.  DRect 
ironi  Honolulu  comes  Toots  Paka— by 
no  mean  as  diminutive  a  young  woman 
las  lior  name  might  indicate— and  her 
iHuwaiiaii  native  singers,  wiio  give  sev- 
leral  vocal  selections,  two  or  three  man- 
idoliii  numbers,  the  act  concluding  with 
iMiss  Paka's  famous  "Hula  Hula  Dance," 
quite  unlike  /the  numerous  foreign 
[dano  s  that  liave  hitherto  been  import- 
ed into  this  country. 

Xcptune's  (Jarden  concludes  the  pro- 
.srani  while  the  opening  number  is  pro- 
vided bv  tlie  talking  motion  pictures. 

\t  the  close  of  its  Boston  engagement 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre.  ••Neptune's 
(Jarden  of  Living  Statues"  will  go  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  will  remain  for 

the  rest  of  the  summer.    Last  ■week   i^^^  excellent  'bostonneur. 
nianv  managers  came  to  see  it  and  Were 
so  impressed  that  It  has  been  booked 

foi  the  next  two  years. 


llo^  '••     i:il(eii  .lerlouMly. 

n   U<'fence  of 
\  ycherley  and 
\     ,M  .1  ,1,  lu  (Jji  lii   -  ■  o  uf  this  farce. 

Mid    till-    farce,    e.Mpeiially   the  first 
ai  l     Is   vtiv   amusiiit;;    funny   In  Itself 
Hipl  liy  re-ason  of  the  performance.  The 
In  pnotlzing  Of  Chautnet  Is  a  fall  from 
ilo-   joco.se   level,    and    the    result  that; 
iMlof^.s  down  the  ctn  tain  Is  too  readily! 
II  111 'ripated.  I 
.'.  lari-i-  of  this  sort  siiould  be  played  | 
a  I  .    hiiili  rale  ot  speid.  and  the  com-' 
'pain   or^ianized  by  the  Shuberta  set  a 
jta.vi    pui  e  from  the  start.    All  contrl- 1 
ibut»   lo  tlie  success,  and  there' l8  really 
jno   IniKht.   particular  star.    Mr.  Jones 
ih.:s  ihf  leading  part  and  he  plays  it 
luilla.ygini:;    spirit.    Mr.  Bergman 
L;i\.s  d.iided  ciiaiactei  to  tile  hypnotic 
uuctor.    .Vnd  as  Mr.  Biown  plays  In  the 
:liuo  faii  ial  vein,  with  a  seriousness  that 
is  irresistible — thus  the  opening  scene 
with    Itenjamln  is  one  of   the   best  In 
the  ijioce  SO  the  trombone  solo  of  Mr. 
Coi-  is  long  to  be  remembered,  also  the 
wild  desire;  of  Jacquinet   to  show  his 
bra\  ei  y.    JIlss  Comstock  was  an  attrac- I 
ti\-.-  .MarguerUe,  Miss  Evans  a  sufflcl- ; 
(iitly    insulted    i>ride.    Miss    Sadlier  a, 
piquant  maid.  { 
This  farce  was  brought  out  at  White  I 
I'lains  on  'April  28.  ■  " 
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As  the  World  Wars: 

Can  any  one  verify  the  report  that 
Tattershall  Castle  In  England  was  sold 
to  an  American  who  would  transport  It 
brick  by  hri'.k  to  America '/  It  Is  be- 
tween the  Cathedral  city  of  Lincoln  and  | 
the  town  of  Boston  on  the  Witham 
river.  Its  reported  removal  is  of  Inter- 
est for  It  Is  the  earliest  and  finest  ex- 
ample of  brlck..work  in  the  14th  century. 
Its  fireplaces  are  reproduced  In  the  new 
larllament  buildings  at  Westminster. 
It  was  the  seat  ot  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  here  assembled  the  Puri- 
tans John  Cotton,  John  Winthrop  and 
Hogcr  Williams  for  conference.     A  P 

Boston,  May  20. 


I  harhrari  and  riding  the/  skimmingtoni 
ive  ija>-  speak  tomorrow. 

Variants. 

icy  remembers  the  first  yerst: 

'  folks,  listen  unto  mc.  for  I'm 

to  sing. 

I  n  a  subject  now  I  thinit  tile  Tery 

I  vaut  \a  mix  at   bh   in  nnyone's 

i  lion  is  jiist  now  that  some  folks 

n  airs. 

CIIORnS: 

■ip  talliiug,  no  use  talking,  'tis  so 

>i  iicrp. 

'         -     f'.lks  oC  fashion  do.  yon'Te  cot  to 

^|iui  ,,11  airs.  ^  ' 

."O'd  Music -Printer,"  does  not 
niipiubcr  any  prolegomenon.  Eph 
Hofn,  as  he  recollects,  plunged,  like 
Homer,  'In  medias  res:" 

1'  t>rilitip!ans  first  of  all, 

'  Moi,  day  will  stand: 

'•'■I'.vono  ivho  passes  by 

-iiiikc   them  by  the'  imn.l- 

iiifii  he  >t(>ts  a  good  fat  jo),. 

■■'t  IS  all  he  rnros;' 

"  f  he  somi>  pumitklns  fivcn 

"1  t  he  ;nit  on  airs. 

how  persons  hear  and  remem- 
nocent  men  have  been  hanged 
■  meji  bave  escaped    on  ftn- 

'  atradlctory  or  faulty  evidence 

-'xjd  faith. 


fASTi.lC  SQUARE  THEATriK-"Get 
lich  Quick  Waillngford,"  a  comedy  by. 
Jporge  M.  Cohan.  '  i 

:ir>   ,  I  I 

\  "  Carney  Christlsl 

\.   H.    Morgan  Snow  I 

ysey. ...  .Frederick  Ormonde 

i  ■  •  Mary  Keener 

11,   iJeorge  Ernst 

I,.   Robert  Capron 

le-   J-  Monte  Crane 

ur   Laursit  Browne 

Dempsey  Mabel  ColcoM 

)q,  ,   Morrill  Morrl.son 

\m.  "o,' ■   >"loren(.c,  Shirley 

•o,  Blackle)  Donald  Meek 

V   George  Hunt 

U.K  /"ffo'-cl., William  P.  Carliroa 
'Im.Uu  n  1,  '  Lampton. . .  .Alfred  J.unt 
^^iM^b.uae«  Harvey  Clark 

D,nahueVa  Plnkeriin  detic^lvi^"''"" 
Hubert  Pierce 

i  B. F.KEITH'S 

^^^p  eek  s  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Thea- 

^'*'^'Jdes  several  novelties  in  addition 

'  ^'i  '        -  Garden  ot  living  statues,  , 

'    '  I  bird  week,  with  another! 

Ve' ' 

"  ■' '  ■  follow,  so  great  has  I 


FRENCH  FARCE 
AT  TREMONT 


"The  Gentleman  from  No.  19/' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TIIEMONT  THEATRK— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Gentleman 
from  No.  19."  a  farce  in  three  acts,  an 
adaptation  by  Mark  E.  Swan  of  a  piece 
by  Keroul  and  Barre. 

■riie  Earl  of  Broughton  Charles  Brown 

J,°/*-P'>-;  Tom  Graves 

Benjamin  Richie  Ling 

 Dorotiiea.  Sadlier 

 Uobert  Payton  Gibbs 

Jacquinet  Henry  Stockbrldge 

'^"tiO'S  E.    D.  Cos 

Ohaumet  Waller  Jones 

Marguerite   Nannette  comatock 

Lieut.  Chabonnet  Stephen  GllUs 

Valerie....   Plorine  Arnold 

Dr.  Brodard  Henry  Bergman 

Amelie  Millicent  Evang 

*^«'P'"  Raymond  Smith 

Chaumet  the  landlord  of  a  hotel,  is 
hypnotized  by  any  glittering  object. 
Travelling,  lie  stopped  at  an  inn,  and  I 
was  compelled  by  the  light  on  a  door 
Jcnob  to  enter  a  chamber  that  was  not ' 
his.  A  bride  therein,  alone,  screamed,  but 
before  her  husband  could  come  to  her, 
Chaumet  escaped,  leaving  In  his  own 
room,  No.  19,  a  suitcase  containing 
toilet  articles,  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  deck 
of  cards,  slippers,  and  a  photograph  of 
Jacquinet,  a  village  attorney,  who  forced 
it  on  -Chaumet  as  he  was  taking  the 
train. 

The  husband  of  the  insulted  bride 
turns  out  to  be  Dr.  Biodard,  a  hyp- 
notist, and  Bodard  is  Chaumet's  beat 
friend.  He  has  promised  to  spend  a 
fortnight  of  his  honeymoon  at  Chau- 
■  inefs  hotel.  The  two  arrive,  with  poor 
Chaumet's  suit  case.  The  bride  recog- 
nizes the  Intruder.  Brodard.  thirsty  for 
revenge,  suspects  Jacquinet,  but,  dls- 
oovering  that  Chaumet  is  a  hypnotic 
subject,  learns  from  him  the  truth.  The 
complications  that  arise  are  many,  es- 
pecially as  the  Earl  of  Broughton,  dis- 
guised as  a  waiter.  Is  making  love  to 
Chaumet'^  wife— Perflde  Albion!— Jac- 
quinet is  enamored  of  Valerie,  and  Pic- 
avent  is  wildly  jealous  of  Leontlne,  his' 
wife,  but  a  maid  in  the  liotel.  Add  lol 
the  list  Dubois,  deaf,  but  a  fearless 
player  on  the  slide  trombone. 

This  farce  is  of  the  kind  that  once 
made  the  fortune  of  the  Palais  Royal 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  It  abounds 
In  "gros  sel."  The  characters  are  dis- 
tinctly unmoial  in  their  views  and  ex- 
periences, and  some  of  the  situations 
•  lie  of  the  kind  tliat  provoke  a  sly 
snieUer  rather  than  a  hearty  laugh. 
Vet  there  is  i>o  real  harm  in  the  farce, 
.ilthough  It  was  alluringly  announced 
;.s  •  startling."  The  chj^racters  are  so 
I'xl !  a\ asjiiiit.  (liat  they  move  in  a  world 
"' '  he  stage  and  their  ao- 


An  English  peeress,  shocked  out  of|^ 
aristocratic  composure  by  the  modern;  | 
"scandalous  travesties  on  dancing,"  ^  J 
says  that  the  Boston  was  the  beginner  |'  ' 
of  the  evil.  i  ! 

Now  the  Boston  known  to  the  older! 
generation  In  the  late  Sixties  and  Sev-  j 
enties  was  a  highly  decorous  dance,  a 
waltz  "moderato."  It  became  the  fash- 
ion in  France  about  1874,  though  It  was 
danced  In  some  Parisian  private  ball 
rooms  as  early  as  1867.  M.  Desrat  gives 
a  description  of  it  In  his  "Dictionnalre 
de  la  Danse"  published  in  1895.  He  says 
in  conclusion:  "Far  from  being  regu- 
larly prescribed  as  our  waltzes  are,  this 
dance  demands  a  great  variety  of  move- 
ments. To  advance,  go  backward,  turn 
now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
The  Ameri- 

jCans  have  special  music  for  their  Bos- 
|ton;  this  music  is  usually.  In  slow  waltz 
time.  With  us  it  is  the  fashion  to  'bos- 
tonner'  all  the  dances,  polka,  polka- 
mazurka,  waltz;  some  dancers  have 
even  held  the  music  in  contempt  so  that 
they  even  have  'bostonne'  the  quad- 
rille." 

And  long  ago  M.  Louis  d'Egville,  dis- 
cussing the  waltz,  had  this  to  say: 
"Some  of  the  American  variations  on 
the  waltz  a  trois  temps  are  agreeable 
and  effective,  but  'Hop-waltz,'  'Slow 
waltz'  and  'Lurch'  are  abominations." 


"The  Finest." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  origin  of  police  nicknames  is  an 
Interesting  study.  In  the  Fifties  a  Boston 
policeman  was  called  a  "geevus"  ("g" 
hard,  as  in  "get"),  but  I  never  could 
Itarn  the  origin.  Then  came  a  change. 
About  40  years  ago  a  groceryman  on 
Boylston  street,  near  the  present  Young 
Wen's  Christian  Union  building,  kept 
missing  goods  from  his  store,  to  his 
great  annoyance.  He  notified  the  police, 
but  to  no  effect.  He  then  employed  a 
private  watchman,  and  the  latter,  hear- 
ing one  night  a  noise  in  the  store,  flashed 
up  a  light  and  found  a  policeman  with  a 
cheese  nicely  wrapped  to  take  home.  Of 
course  the  matter  leaked  out,  the  officer 
I  !was  dealt  with,  and  the  small  boy 
I  dubbed  the  police  "cheesers."  The  name 
stuck  for  years  and  was  a  sore  point. 
The  policeman  didn't  mind  being  called 
a  "bobby,"  a  "peeler,"  a  "copper"  or 
"cop"  or  a  "geevus" — but  a  "cheeser"— 
that  stung.  I  can  seem  now  to  hear  the 
small  boy  crying:  "Cheese  It;  the  cop  I" 
i.  e.,  "Run,  the  policeman  is  coming." 
But  who  knows  the  origin  of  "geevus"? 
Boston,  May  20.  C.  W.  P. 

"Cheese  it  I"  was  in  thieves'  slang 
lon.s  before  the  policeman's  adventure  in 
Boylston  street.  The  phrase  with  defini- 
tion is  in  the  "Lexicon  Balatronicum," 
published  in  1811.  It  has  been  in  colloquial 
use  in  England  ever  since.  It  .was  com- 
mon in  western  Massachusetts  in  thol 
•ixtlei.  We  have  heaxd  the  word  "t«e-| 

tvus"   pronounced  with   a  .soft 
^  doubt  erroneously. 


Crawford's  Beethoven. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  do  the  ruling  powers  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  object  to  the  restoration 
of  Crawford's  fine  statue  of  Beethoven 
to  Its  wonted  place  among  the  makers 
of  music?  It  was  fortunate  of  course 
;that  the  late  Charles  Perkins,  the  giver 
j  left  it  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
with  the  condition  that  it  should  only 
remain  upon  the  platform  of  the  Music 
I  Hall  while  it  continued  to  be  used  for 
Its  original  purpose.  There  is  full  lib- 
erty now  to  emplace  it  eliewhere  and 
the  spirit  of  the  gift  wdfld  undoubt- 
edly best  be  fulfilled  should  It  resume 
its  old  position— instead  of  one  of  the 
few  fine  statues  in  Boston  remaining  in 
the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  lobby 
of  tlie  Conservatory  of  Music.  It  Is 
known  (hat  persons  whose  associations 
witli  musical  enjoyment  extend  far  back 
of  the  delights  of  Symphony  Hall  would 
be  so  glad  to  see  this  link  with  other 
days  before  their  eyes  that  they  would 
gladly  defray  the  cost  of  its  removal. 
As  he  stood  with  his  back  at  the  fire- 
place, av,  it  were,  of  the  glowing  kej'- 
I  bank  of  the  great  organ,  the  Maestro 
was  a  singularly  appropriate  guest 
among  his  interpreters.  It  can  not  be 
that  the  present  men  are  jealous  of  the 
existence  of  earlier  orchestras,  or  la  It 
perchance  that  they  feel  that  some  of 
the  modern  "cantrips"  are  a  little  un- 
worthy of  the  presence  of  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Immortals? 
Boston.  DRYASDUBT. 

PERCY  LEVEEN 
aVES  CONCERT 

Percy  Leveen,  violinist,  assisted  by] 
Mme.  Marie  Sundellus,  soprano,  and ! 
Mme.  Clara  Tippett,  pianist,  gave  a] 
concert  last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall. ' 
The  program:  f,^ 

Saint-Saens,  Concerto.  B  minor;  Cui.  Orien- 
tal*;  D'Ambroslo,   Serenade;   C.   B.  Roepper, 
Adagietto,    Serenade    Etrangere;  Wi«nlawski, 
Russian    Airs.    Mr.    Leveen    Carpenter,  "Lea 
Silhouettes";    Brewer.    "Tlie    Fairy    Piper"'  ■ 
Fox.  "1  Wander  Thru  the  Stilly  .\ight";  Mrs  I 
Beacb.    "My    Sweetheart":    Petterson-Berger.  ■ 
"May."  "Fairy  TItani.i";  Grieg,  "Out  In  the: 
World."  Mme.  Sundelins. 

Mr.  Leveen,  a  Somervllle  boy,  is  a 
pupil  of  Tlmothee  Adamowski.  He  is 
at  present  studying  with  Emmanuel 
Ondracek.  His  tone  is  robust  and 
agreeable  in  quality.  He  shows  the 
result  of  fine  training  and  his  technical 
proficiency  is  well  developed.  Last 
evening  he  played  with  musiclanly 
phrasing,  poise  and  authority. 

The  songs  sung  by  Mme.  Sundellus 
were  unconventionally  rtiosen.  This 
singer's  golden  voice  and  admirable  ar- 
tistic attainments  are  well  known  In 
Boston.  Mme.  Tippett  was  a  sym- 
pathetic accompanist. 


no 


Dr.  Holmes  Anticipated. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  allusion  In  one  of  your  recent 
articles  to  the  claim  made  by  the  witty 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  to  the 
coinage  of  the  word  "anesthaesia,"  re- 
minds me  of  another  parallelism  of  his 
as  to  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  neatly 
paraphrased  in  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  July 
2,  1791,  long  before  the  genial  poet  was 
born.  The  poem  in  the  Gazette  ran  as 
follows: 

ORTHODOXY. 
If  .Tou  &  I  Should  disagree. 
Tis  plain  u,?  any  case  can  be. 
lour  faith  Is  wholly  out  of  Joint 
You're  Heterodox  In  every  point 
Hilt  If.  as  I  do,  you  believe, 
.\nd  pin  your  faith  ujwn  my  sleeve. 
Whether  iu  Church  affairs,  or  State, 
^ou  re  Orthodox,  Sans  all  debate. 
Boston,  May  20.         PELEG  PRIAM. 


Tiio  Herald  spoke  yesterday  about  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Julius  Akroyd,  violin- 
ist, from  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra, and  paid  him  a  deserved  tribute, 
but  the  statement  that  he  ■?Vas  "the  only 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  or- 
chestra who  lias  been  with  it  continu- 
ously" was  erroneous.  Mr.  Daniel  KuAtz, 
violinist,  still  with  the  orchestra  ha.s 
played  with  it  from  the  first.  Mr.' Fox, 
flute,  and  .Mr.  Schumann,  horn,  also 
original  members,  resigned  their  posi- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1911- 

IS'lL'. 


The  Tooth-Brush  Mustache. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  characteristic  "Boston  mustache" 
could  not  have  "originated  in  British 
arn.y  circles  10  years  ago,"  as  your  cor- 
respondent, "W.  L.  S.,"  stated,  for  the 
isimpie  reason  that  Its  common  use  iu 
iBo.iton  dates  from  not  later  than  1890. 

i^ostoii,  May  19.  K,  c.  T, 


High  Sounding  Names. 

-As  tno  World  Wags: 

In  The  Herald  of  May  15,  Mi-.  Dryas- 
dust, a  distant  connection  of  mine  on 
my  father's  side,  asks:  "Why  has  not 
the  dignified  title  so  common  in  I^ondon, 
'Man.sions,'  caught  on  more  extensively 
with  us?" 

j  This  question,  under  the  heading.  "A 
Higher  Flavor,"  especially  appealed  to 
line,  and  I  have  feeen  daily  looking  for 
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,      no  to  vstaud  up   iiia  .  xplaiti. 

.iig  of  names,   waa   It  not  oni 
Dean  Howells  who  once  sai.j 
, ill  he  never  would  like  to  Uve  in  au 
.partment  house  with  a  name?   To  say 
ihat  vou  were  living  on  the  top  floor  of 
■  Marsuerite"  smacks  of  b^lng  stuck-up, 
the    middle    floor    of    "Maud-  sounds 
rather  (•onimonplaoe,  as  does  the  annex 
of  t'le  "Inverness"— such  an  out-ln-the- 
^vorld  sound  to  It;  In  fact  many  apart- 
s   have  names  that  sound 
rid  unliomelike. 
.-torn  8t  Oberammergau  of 
I  miliig  aK  the  houses  after  those  who 
took  part  in  the  Passion  Play  may  well 
^hock  the  nerves;  for  tho«te  arriving  late 
and  inauiring  for  rooms  are  told  that 
St.  John  or  St.  Peter  is  full,  "but  you 
might  get  a  side  raom  in  Mary,  or  St. 
Paul,"  or  whatever  the  name  of  the 
l.ous'e  with  rooms  to  let  may  be. 

Please  Mr.  Dryasdust,  do  not  en- 
courage'the  addition  of  a  higher  flavor 
J  what  now  exists.  Although  there 
[.■rlainly  is  flavor  in  the  word  "Man- 
sion "  the  taste  wiU  remain  practically 
the  'same,  and  the  landlord  might  be 
tempted  to  raise  the  rent. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

Boston,  May  19. 


8HTBKRT  TTTE.^TR'B — PhakeBfeeftte'? 

"Macbetli  ■' 

Dimpan  

n..i.nll.H.i' 


till,  comni- 


-  l.I 


ejudiced  ai 


Mr.  Fisher's  Misbehavior. 

Fisher,  pitching  in  Chicago,  was 
vexed  by  the  decisions  of  the  umpire. 


*  CACU  H.V-  V.--  r-  . 

Mr   O'Loughlln,  and  at  last  he  stooped 
put  his  hands  on  his  knees  and 
od  wildly  when  Mr.  O'Loughlln 
a  ball  with  the  count  two  and 
We  do  not  defend  Mr.  Fisher's 
',.  for  we  think  with  Baudelaire 
1  lughter  betrays  a  coarse.  If  not 
JUS,  nature.  Mr.  O'Loughlin,  hav- 
robably  read  Baudelaire's  essay,  or 
acquainted  with  the  treatises  on 

ir  by  Sully  and  Bergson,  "waved' 

to  ihe  bench." 
-Mr.  FlshcY's  form  ot  adverse  com- 
niight  have  been  more  reprehensi- 
ile  might,  by  putting  his  thumb  to 
ISO  and  spreading  out  his  fingers, 
showed  hl.'i  contempt  by  perform- 

0  operation  known  a.s  "taking  a 
'  "taking  a  grinder,"  or  "working' 

offee  mill."  This  would  have  been 
still  more  offensive  behavior  and  ruln- 
oo:  to  tlK-  dignity  of  the  occasion.  j 

Mycerinus. 

Mi  r,.  ^.  Walker  of  Macon,  (la.,  whol 
took  bichloride  of  mercury  by  mistake, 
though  told  that  he  must  die  in  a  short  j 
timp,  keeps  open  house.  Mycerinus,  son 
oi  1  lieops,  reigned  over  Egj-pt.  and  to 
1  I  there  came  an  oracle  to  the  ^ffect 
IP  was  to  live  but  six  years  longer, 
therefore,  turned  night  Into  day. 
ti  ,ii  he  might  live  12  years,  and  revelled 
with  his  people. 

And  ever,  when  the  sun  went  down. 
A  bundreil  lamps  beam'd  In  the  tranquil 

gloom. 

Prom  tree  to  tree  all  through  the  twmk- 

1  ■  1'  ^rove,  * 
R.  1  the  tumult  of  the  feast — 
K                 <tii,  and  golden  goblets  foam'd 

.vine; 

Wiiilr         deep-burnUh'd  foliaste  overhead 
BpUnter'd  the  silver  arrows  or  the  moon. 

Fatal  Pride. 

Ada  Dunscombe  died  from  slow  starva- 
tion and  her  brother  was  found  suffer- 

■  '  'rom  lack  of  food  In  a  "mysterious" 

-;  in  Yonkers.  The  house  was  called 
Hi  -:oiious  by  the  neighbors  because  for 

■  I  ;,  ,»ars  the  blinds  were  closed  and  no 
i  eiit  was  seen  through  a  window.  When 

ill  police  and  the  coroner  entered  they 
i..iii.d  a  library  of  expensive  books  and 
no  lood.  The  Dunscombes  had  formerly 
been  weU-to-do.  They  lost  their  fortune 
aBd,  sensitive,  did  not  wish  to  let  any- 
body knoV  about  their  poverty-stricken 
condition. 

Here  again  Is  a  story  of  real  life  thatl 
has   been   treated   by   novelists.  The, 
tht  ine  is  the  pride  of  decayed  gentle- 
women, who  will  not  borrow  and  would 
•  die  rather  than  beg.  There  is  the  grim 
I  tale  "Behind  the  Shade."  by  Mr.  Arthur 
:  Morrison,  but  it  is  no  grimmer  than  the 
'  tragedies  that  excite  attention  hardly 
j  for  a  day  In  the  city,  but  In  villages 
pa?s  into  tradition. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

j  Kmg  Alfonso,  visiting  Paris,  though  a 
hearty  eater,  did  not  care  for  entrees, 
sauces  nnd  all  the  "Frenchified  fuss." 
}[  He  dishes  were  beefsteak  and 

ith  plenty  of  bread.    And  when  ' 
.lied  at  the  Spanish  embassy  In, 
\  1.  una  he  usksd  that  a  crusty  loaf  and  i 
a  large  jus  of  water  he  set  near  his! 

■  late.  "In  Berlin,  Paris  and  London," 
i,,.  said,  "I  had  frequently  to  go  short  of 
tht  two  things  I  like  best  at  my  meals 
— bread  and  water." 

Many  years  ago  Thomas  Walker,  who 
wrote  "with  rare  understanding  about 
aristology,  or  the  art  of  dining,  recom- 
mended as  a  centrepiece  a  basket  of 
bread,  white  and  brown,  "with  a  silver 
torlc  on  each  side,  so  that  the  guests 
could  help  themselves,  which  would  be 
yr  ;  ■!  ■  easy  with  a  party  not  excced- 
whloh  limit  I  understand  In 


Jonlflth   

 Frniik  Bcrtr.iml 

n  Klnanor  FrKllclt 

Ad    I,   Frank  Bcrtraiid 

A  GerKeant  Jolin  R.  O  Brfpn 

A  porter  Inmcs  P.  Hogun; 

MuraererR...Wini»m  Adams  and  Leslie  Palmer 

Gentlcw.imnn  Helen  Singer 

I,adx  Macbeth  MIbr  Mnrlowo 

First  Witch  Miss  Lenore  Cbippendiile 

Second  Witi  h  Malcolm  Bradley 

Third  Witch  Millicent  Mclianghlia 

Apparitions.. P.  J.  Kelly,  Kleanor  Fralick 
,  ami  Ulllaii  Wpyeat 

Mr.  Sotliern  and  Miss  Marlowe  werei 
first  seen  in  their  admirable  production 
of  "Macbeth'  at  the  .Shubert  Theatre 
tn  November.  1910.  There  was  then 
much  curiosity  as  to  their  imperson- 
ations. Last  evening  a  very  large  audi- 
ence was  again  interested  and  warm  in 
Its  expressions  of  appreciation. 

Mr.  Sothern  chooses  to  play  Macbeth 
as  a  neurotic  villain,  given  to  hysteria, 
the  victim  of  superstition.  He  is  irreso- 
lute, introspective.  Ner\-ed  by  his  wife's 
persistent  courage  to  commit  the  murder, 
the  deed  unmans  him.  He  is  at  once 
vision  haunted,  barely  able  to  conceal 
his  guilt,  a  terrified  babbler  before  his 
frightened  guests.  One  crime  accom- 
plished, others  come  more  easily,  al- 
though remorse  was  instant  and  obsess- 
ing. Some  may  prefer  a  Macbeth  more 
In  accordance  with  Charlotte  Cushman's 
saying,  "Macbeth  is  the  great-grand- 
father of  all  the  Bo^^■ery  ruffians,"  a 
stalwart  soldier,  frightened  only  by  the 
ghost.  But  Mr.  Sothern's  conception  Is 
eloquent  in  its  own  fashion,  powerfully 
drawn  and  played  with  the  skill  of  the 
accomplished  actor. 

Lady  Macibeth  as  played  by  Miss  Mar- 
lowe was  first  of  all  a  devoted  wife. 
She  was  tender,  solicitous,  demonstra^ 
five  in  her  affection.  A  heroic,  pas- 
sionate woman,  no  obstacles  were  in- 
surmountable when  they  Impeded  the 
prospective  greatness  of  her  man.  The 
one  deed  done,  however,  she  foresaw  no 
others,  and  shuddered  at  her  husband's 
later  plans,  even  while  she  wept  with 
him  or  strove  to  hearten  him.  There 
was  restless  ambition  perceptible  In  her 
reading  of  the  letter.  Her  meeting  with 
her  husband  was  charming,  she  wel- 
comed Duncan  graciously.  Her  sleep- 
walking scene  did  not  thrill;  but  there 
was  the  picture  of  a  strong-willed  worn 
an  utterly  undone. 

The  work  of  the  supporting  company 
was,  as  a  whole,  especially  fine.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  an  excellent  Macduff  and 
Mr.  Mather  a  commanding  Banquo.  The 
witches  were  effective,  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
gave  the  sergeant's  speech  with  soldier- 
ly robustness. 

The  play  was  admirably  mounted  and 
the  settings  were  both  striking  and  im- 
pressive. 


,        ,       ...^    and  their 
offended;  just 
lu.i  I  1  •   would  even  r« 
f-at  (though  he  was  no  vc; 
iich  use  'were  offensive  to 
,  other.     "Now  when    I  ' 
rav."   continued  the  clergyniau.     n  1 
Ja^e  my  hands  side  by  «><le  before  my 
face,  thus,  no  harm  Is  done,  but  »f  I 


rd>  prefer  a  ffifr  "Woman 
•  ;  the  Italian  loves  a  fearful, 
.nian;  the  GermBn  one  that 


hoia. 


"The  Germans  are  of  a  strong  Con- 
stitution, and  much  inclined  to  Fat- 
ness." 


It  gives  of- 
H.  B.  H. 


place  them  tandem,  thus 
fence." 
Boston,  May  21. 

And  whv  'tandem"?  How  many  can 
tell  "olt  the  bat"  why  this  Latm  word 
Is  applied  to  "a  two-whee  ed  vehlc  a: 
drawn  by  two  horses  (or  other  beasts 
of  draught!  harnessed  O"^  before  the 
other,  or  to  a  pair  of  carr'age  ho  sea 
harnessed  one  before  the  other?  Other 
BChool  boys  than  Macaulay's  remember 
well  the  word  as  occurring  in  the 

Betence  of  Cicero's  fl'^t  o'  V!""  ?„u'h^  -  =    -      ^-  ■      „  ,  , 

CatUIne— who  was  no  doubt  a  '"ucn  headlong  into  the  Sea,  and  let 

abused  person  in  his  day-and  some  say  "jm  "ema.n  a  little  while  under  ater 
that  the  celebrated  orations  were^mere-  ^       and  Sd  time,  and  then_tBke 


"Of  Physick." 

If  you  would  know  whether  a  dog  that 
bit  a  man  be  mad,  "take  a  Piece  of 
Bread,  smear  it  with  the  Filth  of  the 
Wound  if  a  House-dog  refuse  to  eat  or 
smell  to  the  Bread,  the  Dog  was  Mad." 
And  the  Dutch  approved  this  remedy: 
they  applied  to  the  bitten  place  a  raw 
herring  salted  for  three  days'  space  and 
renew  dallv.  "But  If  that  hath  been 
neglected  und  the  Party  begins  to  dote 
and  fear  th*  Water  (which  la  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  that  Kind  of  Distrac- 
tion) then  they  get  him  on  Shipboard, 
strip  him  and  tye  him  to  the  End  ot  the 
Sail-Yard   and  lifting  him  hi»h,  plunge 


.that  the  celebrated  oration 
ly  rhetorical  exercises,  lot  - 
"old  Ciss,"  a.s  Artemus  Ward  cal  ed  hjni 
did  not  dare  to  deliver  them  before  fha 
Senate.  The  use  of  "tandem  in  l^ng- 
lish  is  apparently  a  wretched  pun—  at 
length  "  .So  say  deep  thinkers  concern- 
ng  etymology.  They  say  that  the 
use  in'Knslish  was  first  at  the  uni- 
versiUes  Disraeli's  Duke  of  St.  .Tan.e. 
found  sulTicient  time  for  his  boat,  bis 
tandem  and  his  toilette. 

Two  Questions. 

II.."   of    Centre  Tuttonhoro. 


"MACBETH"  AT 
THE  SHUBERT 


The  late  Capt.  De  Friez  was  one  of 
the  whalers  that  mad-e  Nantucket  fa- 
mous the  world  over.    The  glory  Is  de- 
parted, yet  the  tradition  of  pluck  and 
daring  will  outlive  the  child  born  yester- 
day.   The  Capt.  Ahab  of  Herman  Mel- 
ville's vividly  realistic  and  wildly  fan- 
tastical story  may  yet  be  taken  as  a 
historically  legendary  charactey  as  Sin- 
bad  or  Achilles,  and  the  white  whale 
Moby  Dick  may  yet  be  classed  with  the 
monstrous  kraken.   In  "Moby  Dick"  the 
adventurous  dreamer  Melville  gave  a 
lifelike  picture  of  scenes  m  New  hseo- 
ford,   where   now   a  statue   stands  in 
honor  of  the  whale.-.    One  of  the  best 
descriptions  of  Nantucket  In  the  18tn 
centurv  is  found  in  Hector  St.  John  De 
Crevecoeur's  '  Letters  from  an  Ameri- 
can Farmer,"  published  in  1-^:.  and  re- 
cently republislied  in  Everyman  s  Libra- 
ry    Speaking  of  the  peculiar  customs 
of  the  islanders  of  his  day,  the  author 
said  that  inebriation  was  unknown  and 
music,  cards  and  dancing  were  hel*  n 
detestation,  but  the  women  indulged  in 
a  singular  practice.    "They  liave  adopt- 
ed these  many  years  the  Asiatic  custom 
of  taking  a  dose  of  opium  every  morn- 
ing, and  .-o  deeply  rooted  is  it  that  they 
would  be  al  a  loss  how  to  live  without 
this  indulgence;  they  would  rather  be 
(;<prived  ot  any  necessary  than  forego 
their   favorite   luxury.     This   is  much 
more  prevailing  among  the  women  than 
the    men     few    of    the    latter  having 
caught  thfj  contagion,  tliough  the  sheriff, 
whom  1  niav  call  the  first  person  in  the 
Island,    who   is-  an    eminent  physician 
besides,  and  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being   well    acquainted    with,    has  for 
many  vcars  submitted  to  this  custom. 
He  takes  three  grains  of  it  every  dayi 
after  breakfast,  without  the  effects  of 
which,  he  often  told  roe,  he  was  not 
able  to  transact  any  business." 

Tandem; 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  suggestion  in  The  Herald  of  this 
morning  as  to  the  method  by  which  .Mr.: 
Fisher  might  have  expressed  his  indig- 
nation recalls  an  old  stoly  of  a  clergy- 
man in  the  Church  of  England  who  re- 
monstrated with  a  parishioner  for  driv- 
ing tandem.  The  parishioner  expressed 
his  astonishment.  What  difference  did 
1  It  make  whether  he  put  his  horses  side 
by  side  or  one  in  advance  of  the  other? 
The  clergvman  admitted  that  theoveti- 
!  ,■■;,]];-   r;-.  ■      --hcul'!  be  no  iliffpven.-r  .  but 


"J     W      ■  •.. 
N.  H.,  asks,  who  wrote  the  old  song  re 
SpectVng  Brian  O'Linn? 
•  Brian  O  l.lun,  he  bought  l.im  an  old  gray 
Hoi-  "^r«.TO  long,  hT  ^Idos  were  ba«C: 

•So  lai-rup  Ih-  <l'-vil.    ""J'"  B''""  "  "nn. 

Vfe  remember  vaguely  a  verse  be-iin- 
nlng:  "Brian  O'Linn  had  no  breeches  to 

wear."  ,^ ,  ...  ..  r 

The  other  question  propounded  by  •>. 

W  H."  is  as  follows: 
Between  1S50  and  1S60,  I  used  to  hear 

the  following  pathetic  and  noble  poem: 

••From  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  the  b»y\<vi 

Takes  \'hi>  poo"  panting  bondman  hlB  flight: 
His  cou.li  hy  day  is  the  cold  .lamp  ground. 
And  onward  he'^  speeds  through  the  n.ght. 

Shine  on.  Northern  Star 

Th.-M  irf  ii,.inniful  and  bright. 
T„  •  :  his  journey  afar, 

from  his  home 
In  1  ■  night. 

Gu  il.  i  1".  i  y  'lie  bright  Freedom  Star. 
"Who  was  the  author  of  these  truly 
noble  lines?  Where  can  the  entire  poem 
be  found?" 

For  "W.  Micawber  Green." 
If  Mr  "W.  Micawber  Green"  will  .give 
us  his  full  address,  we  will  forward  to 
him  the  words  of  "Tom  Hastirig's  Song, 
which  have  lieen  kindlx  sent  to  us  by 
nr  A  M  Tupper  of*Rockport.  Dr. 
-Tupper  writes:  "I  never  knew  Mr. 
Halsey  but  I  learned  many  years  ago 
the  son'g.  which  Is  best  appreciated  when 
sung-well-."  The  text  is  tool  long  to 
be  .published  in  this  column.  We  are 
indebted  to  "C.  F.  A."  of  Roxbury  for  a 
shorter  version  of  the  song.  I  quote 
from  memory,  not  having  heai-d^  lt^  or 
seen   it  for  a  half-century..     V,e  are 


him  down,  and  place  him  on  a  snnooth 
Place  with  his  Baqlt  upwards  and  his 

Head  declining,  or  hanging  "  'VT*j;^ 
over  something  that  so  he  may  ^Mt  "P 
ill  the  Water  received  Into  his  stomach, 
and  thence  forward  he  will  grow  per- 

fectly  well."  

"Of  Cookery  and  Dyet." 
Hard  Kg?s  descend  slowly  and  nour- 
ish but  grosly.     Fryed  Eggs  are  un- 
wholesome, engendering  most  111  Hum- 
ours, and  hurting  the  Stomach. 

Of  Onions  Serapion  saith,  o"* 
thereof,  and  drink  corrupt  water  after, 
t  shall  not  hurt  him,  for  they  are  Sub- 
tile, Piercing  and  Scowrlng  open  Strong- 
ly, and  are  hot  in  the  third  lerree 
"We  -nish  there  were  room  tor 
rec4pes:   To   make  a  Spanish  olio,  to 
Carbinado  Hens;  to  Souce        Eel.  to 
Fuiast  a  Rabbit  with  Oysters    Fo"-;^  "f. 
this  last  recipe,  you  take  'half  ^  ^oint 
of  oysters.   How  many  is  a  -point  . 

■Nuts  when  they  are  dry  engender 
Choler  and  Headache,  hurt  the  Bye. 
and  cause  Stoppage  of  Breath,  out  if 
New  they  are  most  -^holesome_ 

•Pears  are  Watrish,  breed  ni  Hum- 
ours   and    CholUck,    yet    fatten  very 
much,  as  by  Hogs  feeding  thereon  will 
soon  be  perceived."  j 
In  volume  one  (page  5«7)  there  IB  » 
list  of  "Great  Drunkards  amongst  tna 
Ancients,"     including     Dioteraus.  an 
Athenian  "called  the  Tunnel    for  that 
he  would  drink  Wine  poured  thro  a 
'  Tunnel    without    taking    breath,     a  la 
Bonosus.    a   favorite   ot   the  Emperor 
Aurelianu.s,  "of  whom  it  was  said.  He 
was  not  born  to  draw  in  Breath  but 
Beer." 


1  also  Indebted 
tucUot,  R.  I. 


to  "W.  S.  C."  of  Paw- 


Through  the  courtesy  of,  "D.  B."  we 
have  at  last  seen  a  book  that  not  only 
should  be  In  every  gentletBan's  library; 
It  should  be  every  boy  s"own  book;  It 
should  be  on  the  night  stand  for  con- 
solation during  the  watcho-s;  it  should 
take  the  place  of  stale  magazines  in  the 
dentist's  waiting  room  and  be  substi- 
tuted for  ilisin.-illy  comic  weeklies  In  the 
barber  shop.  It  Is  a  book  for  Christmas. 
Fourth  ot  July,  ThanksglviT3S  and  any 
Ember  day. 

The  title  of  this  treasure  in  two  vol- 
umes, the  second  edition  ot  which  was 
published  at  London  in  1722.  is  "Tlic 
Universal  Library:  or,  Compleat  Sum- 
mary of  .Science."  From  the  prefare 
we  Infer  that  the  compiler  was  H 
Curzon.  What  a  preface!  The  au- 
thor begins:  "As  the  BJgg  of  Orls- 
mandes  was  said  to  contain  all  the 
Felicities  of  the  World,  and  the  Roman 
Pantheon  enclosed  the  almost  innumer- 
able Deities  of  the  Anclentb;  So  within 
the  Structure  of  This  Work,  like  Homer's 
Iliads  in  a  Nut-she!l,  ti.ave  yuu  Enclo.sed 
the  Learning,  Arts  and  Artifices  of  the 
Microcosm."    Is  this  vain  boasting? 

"Of  Geography." 

Turn  for  Instance  to  the  section  "Of 
Geograpliy.  ' 

"The  best  Metheglln  Is  made  at  Mar- 
zow  m  Poland  and  the  best  Mum  comes 
from  Brunswick  tn  Germany."    Here  is 
no  reference  to  a  branch  of  champagne. 
Mum   was   a   kind   of   beer  originally 
brewed  in  Brunswick.    Was  it  named 
after    the    brewer.    Christian  Mumme?, 
Deep  thinkers  disagree  in  the  matter  of, 
derivation.  I 
/Amber  proceeds  only  from  a  mountaini 
of  the  Nortli  sea  covered  with  water. 
"It  l3  the  Juice  of  a  Stone,  which  grow- 
eth  like  a  Coral  in  the  Mountain  before 
mentioned,  and  in  the  Month  of  Sep 
tember  This  Liquor  is  by  Violence  of  tl. 
Sea  rent  from  the  Rock,  and,  swimming 
on  the  Ocean,  Is  cast  Into  the  Havens  of 
Prussia    and    the    Neighboring  Coun- 

^'^Note  the  acute  characterization  of  E  : 
ropean  nations:  "The  Frenchman  lov 
a  Witty,  though  unhandsome  ^^oman 


From  the  Treasure  House. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  whoever 
takea  the  part  of  Rafaele  in  "The  Jew- 
els of  the  Madonna"  appears  with  a 
huge  mole  on  his  face,  for  this  Is  con- 
sidered an  irresistible  mark  of  beauty 
m  southern  Italy.  In  volume  2  we  read. 
"The  custom  of  nourishing  Hair  upon 
the  Moles  of  the  Face  Is  the  P"P/t"^:  , 
tlon  of  a  very  ancient  Practice,  and  tho 
now  innocently  used,  may  have  a  super- 

^Te"  complleT't^ought  little  of  p^lmls- 
try:  "This  art  however  honored  with 
many  Ancient  and  «ome  Honourab  e 
Professors  (amongst  whom  Caeear  is 
fald  to  be  one),  yet  now  is  grown  so 
unworthy  as  to  be  only  P";»<="»f . 
Gypsies  and  Vagabond  People  the  bet- 
ter sort  thro'  an  understanding  of  its 
'  VanUv,  and  Profane  Use.  having  whol- 
•  ly  t^eserted  it,  and  left  >t  with  t. 
Errors.  Evils  and  Superstlttons,  to  Billy 
old  Women  and  Beggars.' 

Ah  what  a  treasure  house  Is  this 
-Library  of  Learning"!  No  ,wonder 
•that  H  Curzon  wrote  In  his  preface 
'about  the  "excellent  «jd  un^o'Tirno^J 
collections  In  Science, "  embeli.,hed 
"with  so  many  historical  and  ;dlvertlng 
p^sages.  which  may  be  Acceptable  «cl 
Useful  to  Ladies  as  well  as 

Introduce  them  Into  Universal 
Know  edge  Youth  may  be  thereby  en- 
dued with  Learnhig  and  Gentlemanlike 
Qualities  for  their  Advancement  or  Con- 
versatlon," 

To  "A.  B.  C."  and  Others. 
The  programs  of  the  Pop  ^oncerU  of 
each  week  are  published  in  The  Sunday 
Herald  during  the  season, 

j'ASYOULIKEir 
AT  THE  SHUBERT 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— Shakespeare's  l 
"As  You  Like  It." 

rbe  Banished  Duke  Ijeslle  Palmer 

Frederick  J.  Sayre  rran-li-y 

^mleos  MaurU-e  Itiihlns  

Taqiiea  Mr.  Si>lhn  , 

Lc  Bean  Lark  Tayl  u 

Charles  Walter  Connolly 

Jllrer  Sidney  .Mnlhc 

Jn(|ue«  P.  J.  Ki-llv 

I  M  Hiido  f...  .Frederick  Lewis 

HI  .  Wllllaoi  HarrK 

lis  Joseph  Latham 

I. .11  hatone  .I.Min  S    o  Bri.-'i 

Sir  OllTcr  Martext   '       ^■  '  -t 

Corin  

Sllvinf  


\:   rlowe'H  Hoaallnd  Is  ii  charni- 
;  ,  i  d  apparition.    Her  voice.  ! 

■mile.  II -  r  matmetlo  personality,  w  

MMr  wonted   spell   In  this  character, 
^(ne  lifr  clear,  mellow  tones  give  to 
,      ■        -il  Its  true  value.    Her  reading 
i.iKlnatlon.  n  vivid  Intelligence 
iiorous  perecpllon.    This  Rosa- 
ulrl  of  many  moods.    She  Is 
n    ,   .  luslve.  buoyant,  the  soul  of 
ilellcac  .  yrave  and  Kay  In  turn.    She  is 
an  aristocrat  In  the  forest  as  at  court, 
queenly  I"  her  reception  of  the  duke's 
dlamlssal,    and    she   wears    her  man's 
dresB    gracefully    without  swaggering. 
Her  teasing  of  Orlando  Is  deftly  done. 
I  with  a  bewitching  tpuch  of  rogulshness. 
I   lit.  Sothern  s  Jaques  Is  a  melancholy 
'philosopher,  who  takes  himself  serious- 
ly   He  Is  mordant  and  sententious,  yet 
not  without  a  saving  dash  of  hunior. 
His  art  In  elocution  Is  excellently  dis- 
played In  his  spontaneous  reading  of 
"The  Seven  Ages  of  Man." 

The  company  yesterday  afternoor 
was  uneven  In  the  quality  of  Its  sup 
port  Mr.  Palmer;  recently  a  valuec 
member  of  the  Castle  Square  company 
played  the  banished  Duke  with  dignity 
and  Mr  Sayre  Crawley  was  effective  a; 
his  brother.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  properl; 
impassioned  Orlando.  Miss  Singer,  how 
Bver.  was  a  mature  Cella.  and  Mr 
O'Brien  an  Indifferent  Touchstone. 

The  settings  were  picturesque  an^  ° 
unusual  beauty.  An  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence filled  the  theatre  In  every  gart. 


THE  HERALD  publishes  today 
"J.  W's"  reminiscences  of  old 
songs  and  negro  minstrels  that 
sang  them. 
'Can  any  one  of  our  readers  tell  us 
^  what  hall  the  Virginia  Minstrels 
aUiB  when  they  were  in  Boston?  A 
little  pamphlet  of  15  pages  entitled 
"Songs  of  tlie  Virginia  Minstrels:  A 
Correct  Edition  of  tlie  Celebrated  Songs 
Ot  the  Virginia  Minstrels  Originally 
Composed  and  Sung  by  them  at  their 
Concerts"  was  published  in  1843  by 
Charles  H.  Keith.  67  Court  street,  Bos- 
ton. The  songs  given,  but  without  the 
airi.  are  'Twill  Nebber  do  to  Give  It  up 
80,iMr.  Brown.  Old  Dan  Tucker,  Gwine 
ober  de  Mountain.  Boatman's  Dance, 
My  Old  Aunt  Sally,  The  Fine  Old 
Qtfpred  Gentleman.  O,  Lawd  Gals,  Gib 
Chaw  Terbakkur,  Miss  Lucy  Long, 
kSo  Miss  Lucy  Long's  Answer. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
*fj^  W."  Regarding    the  old- 

time    popular  ballads 
_    on  Old  ggj^  50  years  ago  on  the 

Minstrels  streets  of  Boston  for  a 
|)cnny  eacli,  and  strung  along  the  fence 
of  theGranary  burying  ground  in  thedays 
At  the  Paddock  elms  and  the  half-hourly 

Sorse  cars  running  to  the  jumplng-oft 
iBce,  has  every  one  forgotten  Horace 
Partridge,  who  kept  the  toy  store  on 
Hanover  street,  and  who  printed  these 
ballads  by  the  thousands  on  a  press  in 
hia  own  printing  office?  He  came  di- 
rectly Jn  contact  with  the  "bards  sub- 
lime." who,  under  the  influence  of  tiie 
divine  alllatus,  "knew  how  to  build  tlie 
lofty  rhyme,"  with  an  inspiration  some- 
what intensified  by  early  and  late  calls 
at  a  fried  potato  joint  on  Howard 
Sfreft,  where  the  beer  was  drawn  di- 
froin  the  wood  by  the  proprietor, 
also  acted  as  chief  cook  and  bottle- 
!«r  in  his  leisure  moments.  Howard  ■ 
It— what  memories  it  stirs!— a  street, 
me  envious  New  Yorker  has  It,  as 
removed  from  civilization  as  the 
iry  is  from  Bombay,  or  is  It  Broad- 
IT  For  the  sake  of  disseminating  a 
for  the  classic  in  verse.  "Uncle 
^"  did  not  disdain  to  serve  cus- 
s  himself,  and  I  have  bought  many 
a  ballad  of  him.  selected  from  among 
the  endless  variety  displayed  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  his  store  window. 
That  was  In  war  time,  not  rag  time,  and 
'tie  triangular  building,  with  the  bird 
store  in  the  basement  and  the  fire  en- 
I,  at  the  end,  was  still  standing  in 
ScoUay's  square.  Living  at  the 
not  far  from  the  Revere  House, 
ute  to  Morris  Brothers'  was  past 
is's  Oyster  House,  by  Copeland's 
TBen  Wright's,  past  the  Museum, 
School  street,  by  the  little  old 
House,  with  the  Harvard  Col- 
annex  in  the  basement;  around  the 
T  of  Washington  street  as  far  as 
and  there  we  were!  Morris  Broth- 
'ell  and  Trowbridge  were  then  in 
,  me;  and  so,  too,  were  Eph  Horn, 
;f  and  Queen,  Japanese  Tommy 
all  the  others,  including  Mr.  Lo- 
who,  by  the  way.  is  in  his  prime 
n  to  this  day.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
with  what  wide-eyed  admiration  I  once 
gated  at  Billy  Morris  when,  out  of  the 
Wll,  he  sat  directly  in  front  of  me,  tak- 
lOf  In  the  show  at  his  own  theatre!  It 


■    t      •      1  i  .!  ,       ;  ,■    1,1  :,    iL>    "    Anil  .H'OrO'l 

by  alter  making  a 
lit  field.    With  that 
.1.  III.  devil-may-care  air  of 
■llberately  looked  the  bleacher- 
,  and  then,  waving  his  hand  in 
<     i -lOii.  .said  mockingly:    "Never  mind, 
l)'i>.s:   L'm  eating  strawberry  shortcake 
ai    \uur   expense!"    As  a   player,  his 
hiaiiis  seemed  to  bo  In  every  part  of 
liis  body,  so  that  thought  and  action 
Willi  him  seemed  simultaneous.  Nothing 
HBSravated  hini  so  much  as  slowness. 
«nd  I  Imagine  that  he  regarded  most  of 
us  a.s  .so  many  Ice  wagons. 

I  remember  seeing  "The  Raw  Rfr- 
emits  '  at  Morris  Bros.,  and  also  "the 
new  and  gorgeous  scene  on  Jamaica 
Pond,  terminating  with  a  grand  skating 
match."  wherein  Japanese  Tommy  cov- 
ered himself  with  glbry.  It  was  here 
that  I  saw  a  most  "realistic"  ghost,  a 
white,  transparent  figure  projected  upon 
tlie  stage  by  the  use  of  mirrors.  This 
ghost  had  such  an  unearthly  attraction 
for  me  that  I  spent  all  my  pocket 
money,  and  more,  too,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  It  over  and  over  again,  which 
everybody  must  admit  was  "going 
some"  for  a  boy.  This  was  In  the  days 
ot  paper  collars,  with  dogs'  heads  and 
other  devices  printed  In  colors  In  the 
corners.  The  heat  of  the  theatre,  to- 
gether with  my  own  strong  emotion, 
caused  my  collars  to  melt  with  sad, 
though  humorous,  results,  owing  to 
some  poisonous  substance  in  the  pulp 
from  which  they  were  made.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  stage-setting  at 
Morris  Bros.'  of  "Gilson's  Beanery  by 
Moonlight."  and  I  further  recall  a 
stump  speech  made  by  a  plug-hatted 
darkey,  who  In  the  midst  of  his  oration 
tried  to  give  added  emphasis  by  bring- 
ing ills  fat  cotton  umbrella  forcibly 
down  upon  the  table  in  front  of  him; 
but,  missing  the  mark,  he  turned  a  som- 
er.vault.  landing  on  his  feet  facing  the 
audience,  and  then  completed  his  speech 
as  it  nothing  had  happened.  A  friend 
of  the  family  from  a  distant  city,  a 
portly  and  dignified  lawyer  of  the  old 
school,  who  had  been  put  In  my  charge 
to  entertain,  was  so  hilarious  over  the 
performance  that  he  delayed  his  depart- 
ure for  24  hours  to  recuperate,  and  also 
to  hear  the  speech  once  more  with  me. 
He  said  that  he  enjoyed  it  better  the 
second  time  than  he  did  the  first,  which, 
judging  from  his  .actions,  I  was  inclined 
to  believe.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  was  during  the  civil  war,  when 
everybody  was  overwrought  and  hy- 
sterical, and  I  often  think  that  Morris 
Bros.,  Pell  and  Trowbridge  and  their 
talented  company  deserve  special  thanks 
for  what  they  did  to  relieve  the  tension. 
1  After  all  the  tributes  which  have  been 
i  paid  to  them,  here  is  yet  one  tribute 
more. 

"Among  your  mightier  offerings  here 
are  mine!"  J.  W. 

Boston,  May  19. 


■'■ ' '     '  '1  1         ■.,    ,        ..•  It  would 

go  it  1,11  '1  the  baeking  for  M 

iproducti.  ind  his  fiiend  play/I^ 

|tlie  musii  L  .  1.,  i.usband  In  hU  |)rlvaw 
olflce.  where  he  had  a  piano,  for  he  wafe 
:extremely  fond  of  music,  and  my  hus- 
Iband  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  told 
]Rlc:e  to  go  ahead;'  ho  would  help  him 
iput  it  on.  And  so  "Evangeline'  saw 
[the  light  In  a  Scotchman's  private  of- 
fice. My  husband  parted  reluctantly 
with  Rice,  who  had  been  a  very  valuable 
help  to  him. 

This  is  remarkable:  Edward  E.  Rice, 
the  man  who  mounted  plays  in  the  most 
gorgeous  manner,'  who  made  money  so 
fast  and  In  such  abundance  tliat  he  be- 
came careless  of  it.  never  lorgot  how 
friendly  Alexander  had  been  to  him.  •  •  • 

Thf;   "Evangeline"   march  was  dedi- 
cated to  James  Alexander.  Esq.,  and  my 
husband  appreciated  the  only  way  then 
that  Rice  could  show  his  gratitude. 
)  All  that  is  said  about  Boston  harbor 
I  today  had  been  said  by  James  Alexander, 
but  it  then  fell  on  poor  soil,  and  after 
I  all  these  years,  aa  the  late  president  ot 
the   Chamber  of  Commerce  wrote  me 
I  last  year,  they  are, simply  going  on  the 
lines  traced  by  my  husband  in  1881. 

Mrs.  K.  ALEXANDER-MARIUS. 

Mrs.  Alexander-Marlus  also  writes 
concerning  the  extreme  kindness  of  Mr. 
Rice  toward  her  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  In  Australia  in  1885;  and  how 
Mr.  Rice,  visiting  Sydney,  where  Mr. 
Alexander  Is  buried,  visited  the  grave  to 
see  that  it  was  cared  for.  She  feels  that 
the  exposition  of  this  beautiful  phase  of 
Mr.  Rice's  character  might  be  of  Inter- 
est. "I  know  that  few  people  realize  he 
had  it." 
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I,  iL  unkind 
bench,  who 


Singing 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
CongregO-  singing  by  the  whole 
congregation  at  church 
tional  is  a  Protestant  custom 
of  great  Importance. 
The  learned  attribute 
such  singing  to  the  early  church;  but 
the  evidence  is  slender. 

The  famous  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan 
(X,  96.  7)  simply  reports  that  the 
Christians  met  "carmenque  Christo 
quasi  deo  dlcere  secum  Invlcem,"  which 
may  mean  that  the  Christians 
responses.  '  He  does  not  mention  sing 
ing,  and  congregational  singing  was 
perhaps,  out  of  the  question,  because 
dangerous;  It  would  have  betrayed  the 
illegal  assembly,  which  Pliny  tells  us 
met  "state  die  ante  lucem." 


I 


usedt 
5ing-\ 


E.  E.  Rice 
and  Boston 
Harbor 


A  manager  recently 
announced  that  he  was 
arranging  for  a  dra- 
matic version  of  Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline"  for  the  purpose — 
we  quote  the  press  agent's  Corinthian 
language — of-  "elevating  Edna  Goodrich 
to  the  stellar  heights."  This  announce- 
ment leads  Mr.  Edward  E.  Rice  to  rise 
and  remark  that  he  will  revive  his  own 
"Evangeline." 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Rice'p  an- 
nouncement we  publish  the  following 
letter: 

To  the:  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

On  reading  "As  the  World  Wags" 
Thursday  morning,  May  15,  the  para- 
graph mentioning  Rice's  name  made 
me  think  it  might  Interest  some  to  know 
that  the  music  of  Edward  E.  Rice's 
first  operetta  in  Boston.  "Evang:eUne." 
was  written  by  him  while  he  was  ad- 
vertising agent  in  my  husband's  office 
— the.  Cunard  Company,  99  State  street. 
James  Alexander  was  the  general  man- 
ager in  Boston,  having  been  appointed 
to  that  position  by  Sir  Edward  Cunard 
to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the 

port  of  Boston,  as  at  that  time  no 
Cunarder  could  sail  from  Boston  with  a 
sufficient  cargo  to  pay.  The  vessels 
had  to  go  to  New  York,  and  Sir  Edward 
realized  something  ought  to  be  done 
and  could  be  done,  if  the  right  man 
was  at  the  head  with  full  power.  The 
Boston  board  of  trade  report  of  1881 
shows  what  Alexander  did  in  a  few 
years  for  the  port  of  Boston,  building 
the  first  grain  elevator  in  East  Boston, 
now  standing.  In  connection  with  the 
Albany  railroad,  and  also  sowing  the 
first  seeds  of  the  harbor  development 
which  the  city  of  Boston  has  been  plan- 
ning without  much  result.  *  *  •  A  few 
far-sighted  men  were  with  him,  but  the 
short-sighted  men,  who  work  only  for 
the  day  and  their  own  interest,  obliged 
him  to  give  up  the  one  great  achieve 
meat  of  his  life. 


Real  church  singing  was  not  possible 
until  the  4th  century,  when  the  church 
was  legalised.    Ambrose,  at  Milan,  took 
I  advantage  of  this  liberty  about  386,  as 
St.  Augustine  tells  us  in  his  Confes- ' 
Isions  (IX.  15).    But  full  congregational 
Isinging  would  have  been  difficult;  how 
•ould  a  whole  congregation  know  the 
Vords,  Or  the  tune? 

The  Amhrose  precedent  of  386,  was 
discouraged  by  Rome,  where  Gregory 
established  a  service  in  wnich  the  con- 
gregation took  but  the  smallest  part. 
The  monasteries  did  not  leave  any- 
thing to  the  lay  congregation,  not  so 
much  as  saying  Amen.  The  very 
structure  of  the  church  buildings  il- 
lustrates this  condition. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  people 
sang,  but  not  in  church.  The  Catholic 
churches  of  today  practically  exclude 
congregational  singing. 

Congregational  singing  was  introduced 
in  1524,  by  Luther,  at  Wittenberg.  He 
found  the  words  as  well  as  tlie  tunes. 
His  first  assistant  in  the  tunes  was  J. 
Walther.  The  effect  was  extraordinary. 
In  1526  Basle  introduced  congregational 
singing,  Zurich  in  1528?  Calvin  followed, 
in  1539,  at  Strasburg,  at  Geneva  in  1542. 

When  did  congregational  singing  start 
in  England?  In  or  about  1539  Miles 
Coverdale  published  a  translation  of 
the  early  German  hymns  with  the  tunes. 
But  one  copy  remains,  indicating,  per- 
haps, how  thoroughly  the  book  was 
used,'  If  but  In  private.  Congregational 
singing  was  not  possible  in  England 
until  1558.  when  Queen  Mary  died. 

Had  there  been  congregational  sing- 
ing in  the  early  church,  the  fact  would 
have  been  mentioned.  But  read  the 
definition  of  "chorus"  by  St.  Augustine 
and  Isidore.  They  describe  what 
Gregory  called  his  schola  cantorum,  a 
band  of  trained  singers.  It  is  equally 
remarkable  that  Luther's  stroke  of 
genius  is  not  generally  recognized,  and 
that  a  history  of  congregational  sing- 
ing is  yet  to  be  undertaken. 


ing  to  tlie  great  sculptor, 
to  the  centleman  on  the 
rubbed  his  nose  once  or  twice  In  as- 
tonishment when  Mile  Vlllany  developed 
lier  theories  on  art,  theories  tliat  are 
rather  startling.    She  explained  to  us 
that  m  dancing  the  rhythm  of  the  soul 
r-ommunlcates  itself  to  the  body,  which 
tlius  becomes  an  Instrument  of  e^'P"*' 
slon  quite  as  potent  as  the  face.  Tne 
lull  value  of  the  dance,  she  argued,  w 
lost  if  the  hody  Is  concealed.  Accora- 
ing  to  her,  no  artist  can  properly  ex- 
press grief  if  she  has  any  clothes  on. 
Alas!  we  live  in  a  prosaic  age,  wnen 
the  post  of  public  prosecutor  Is  en 
trusted,  not  to  a  sculptor,  but  to  a  man 
of  the  law.    And  so  It .  happened  that 
the  fair  artiste  had    to    answer  the 
charge  of  showing  herself  in  public  tout 
a  fait  deshabille.'    Mile.  Vlllany  how- 
ever, protested  to  the  word   public,  it 
was  a  private  affair,  she  said,  for  the 
audience  was  limited  by  invitation.  No, 

my  dear,"  replied  the  prosecutor,  'the 
thing  was  public,  and  no  mistake.  You 
hired  the  hall  of  the  Comedie-Royale  to 
give  a  performance  exclusively  reserved 
for  artists.  This  may  have  been  your 
intention,  but  it  seems  that  hundreds  of 
people  who  could  not  claim  to  be 
artists,  and  who  did  not  feel  at  all 
interested  In  choregraphic  art,  received 
pro.spectuses  mentioning  your  ultra- 
modern dance;  and  for  the  modest  sum 
of  five  francs  the  police  commissary 
bought  a  ticket  and  witnessed  the  per- 
formance." The  police  commissary  then 
came  forward  and  stated  what  he  saw. 
Or  rather,  he  referred  to  the  clothes  he 
did  not  see.  There  were  no  witnesses 
for  the  defence,  but  the  fair  defendant 
produced  two  letters,  one  by  a  painter, 
the  other  by  a  young  sculptor,  who,  in 
the  name  of  art,  protested  against  the 
lady  being  molested.  Unfortunately, 
thei  e  was  a  post-scrlptum  in  one  which 
rather  spoiled  the  effect.  'It  is  a  pity,' 
said  the  writer,  'that  the  lady  is  rather 
thin!'  At  this  Mile  Vlllany  burst  out 
laughing,  and  called  out:  'He  is  a 
painter,  and  although  he  styles  him- 
self an  artist,  he  knows  nothing  about 
art!'  Concluding  his  humorous  speech, 
the  public  prosecutor  said:  'Mile  Vlllany 
wanted  that  great  sculptor  M.  Rodin, 
to  preside  over  this  tribunal!  The  law 
unfortunately  does  not  allow  this.  You 
M.  le  President,  must,  therefore,  try  her 
as  a  magistrate,  but  as  indulgently  as 
if  you  were  a  competent  artist'!  A  fine 
of  200  francs  (£8)  was  Imposed,  and  the 
lady  left  the  court  with  no  visible  stain 
on  her  unblemished  character  " 


in 


To  the  Editor  of  Jhe  Herald: 

Shakespeare       it  was  suggested  in 

last    Sunday's  Herald 
*Iiat  Boston  playgoers 
AOStOn  had  few  opportunities 

to  see  Shakespeare's  plays  and  that 
when  his  plays  were  given  here  there 
was  usually  a  surfeit,  followed  by  a 
long  famine.  Evidently  the  fact  that 
John  Craig  and  his  players  devote  three 
or  four  weeks  to  Shakespeare  each  sea- 
son was  forgotten.  The  recent  perform- 
ances of  "The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  with^ 
Mr.  Piatt's  special  scenery,  proved  to 
many  of  our  theatre-goers  that  there 
is  a  stock  company  in  Boston  acting 
classic  plays  in  a  manner  that  com- 
mends itself  to  all  classes  of  playgoers. 
When  Mr.  Craig  brings  out  "Julius 
Caesar"  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  see  a  play  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 


school  boy 
Boston 


May  23. 


E.  S. 


Notes 
at 

Bandom 


,   ^      —       J  ^     ,  1*  broke  his  heart 

Is  true  that  I  chiefly  saw  his  back  and  1  finally  caused  his  death,  after  It 
the  ends  of  his  sweeping  mustache,  but  taken  all  the  means  he  had  at  his 

thlB  sufficed.  Later  on.  at  other  resorts,  command  to  further  the  great  enter- 
I  more  particularly  noted  his  diamonds.  P^ise. 

Ha,  too,  was  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  Soon  after  Mr.  Alexander  came  to  Bos- 
M  well  as  the  late  Mike  Kelly,  king  of  j        he  engaged  as  advertising  agent  Ed- 

f ball   tossers,   past  present'  and   to  |  ward  E.  Rice,  who  was  most  talented 
M.  No  one,  I  think,  has  ever  pointed  i  artistic    productions    of  the 

Pthe  likeness  between  these  two  men.  Cunarders  sailing  full,  of  people  on  the 
ey  were  both  inexpressible,  bubbling   ^'^^^  around  the  piers  wishing  the 

C'ver  with  merriment,  nimble-witted  and  U"'ends  godspeed.    The  coloring  was  re- 

1 unusual  public  favorites.  I  say  this  al-  markable  and  my  husband  then  told  me 
Kh  well  aware  that  there  were  'hat  he  realized  that  Rice  had  the  mak- 
|8  when  they  "jarred"  even  their  '"S  something  beitter  than  an  adver- 
tardent  admirers.  I  recall  sitting  on  tising  agent  for  the  Cunard  line.  Rice 
prst  base  bleachers  at  the  South  knew  that  Mr.  Alexander  always  en- 
^grounds  one  afternoon  in  early  couraged  hini  and  one  day  he  ap- 
hg  "  hen  for  some  reason  the  fans  proaciied  him  with  the  score  of  "Evan- 
werf.         lously  jlisgruntled    with    the  geline."  teUlng  him  Jie  had  written  It 


Boston. 


C.  W.  E. 


The  Case 
of  Mile, 


The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Era  wrote  May  8: 
"The  excitement  In  theat- 
Villany  rical  circles  this  week 
has  been  the  appearance  of  Mile. 
Vlllany  In  one  of  our  police  courts 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having 
danced  before  a  large  audience  'mlt 
nothings  on,'  as  they  say  in  the  Father- 
land. The  little  court  was  filled  with 
journalists  and  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  we  all  strained  our  necks 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  defendant, 
who  is  small  of  stature  and  was  be- 
comingly dressed  in  a  simple  but  well- 
made  tailored  costume.  M.  Granie.  the 
public  prosecutor.  In  a  humorous  speech, 
told  lis  that  Mile,  Adoree  Vlllany  asked 
to  be  tried,  not  by  M.  Hugot,  the  mag- 
istrate, but  by  M.  Rodin,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  and  the  sworn  friend  of  all 
good-looking  ladles.  'I  have,"  the  young 
lady  had  said,  'faith  in  the  artistic  taste 
of  M.  Rodin,  who  is  much  more  com- 
petent to  give  a  fair  judgment  in  a  mat- 
ter of  art.'   This,  certainly,  was  flatter- 


At  the  Opera-Comiqua  I 
the  rehearsals   of  Gus-j 
tave  Charpentier's  new 
opera,  "Julien,"  are  in 
full  swing,  and  M.  Jusseaume,  the  well 
known  .•'cene  painter,  is  putting  the  fin- 
ishing' touches  to  the  beautiful  scenery 
ordered  by  M.  Carre.   The  work  is  in, 
two  parts  and  seven  tableaux.  When  ! 
the  curtain  rises  we  are  in  the  Villa ! 
Medicis  in  Rome,  the  villa  owned  by  the 
French  government,  where  the  pupils 
who  won  golden  medals  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire and  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  are' 
housed  and  fed  for  a  period  of  three 
years  to  complete  their  studies.  Theni 
follow  the  visions  of  the  "poetes  eluB" ' 
and  of  the  "poetes  maudits,"  and  the' 
first  part  winds  up  with  "Le  Temple  dei 
la  Beaute."  The  first  tableau  of  the 
second  part  is  laid  in  Hungary,  where, 
by  the  way,  M.  Charpentier  resided  for 
many  yearfe.    Next  comes  the  scene  rep- 
resenting "A  Corner  of  Brittany,"  at 
the  seashore,  with  its  menhirs  and  cal- 
varies; and  the  work  winds  up  with  a 
view  of  Montmartre  with   its  Moulin- 
Rouge  and  tutti  quanti. — The  Era. 

Everybody   knows   Edmond  Rostand. 
Maurice    Rostand,     the    son,     is  less 
known.   But  Maurice  is  ambitious,  and, 
having  completed  a  play  called  "Sep- 
tentrion."  he  was  anxious  to  have  it 
produced  at  Mme.  Bernhardt's  theatre. 
Sarah    said  she    would    be  happy  to 
mount  it.  but  our  national  Sarah  often 
changes  her  mind,  and  after  a  while  de- 
clared that  she  preferred  not  to  produce  I 
it.   Whereupon  the  author  decided  to  do| 
so  himself.  In  the  coming  montii,  there- ! 
fore.    "Septentrion"   will  see  the  foot-  [ 
lights  in  a  house  specially  hired  by  the  i 
dramatic  society  of  which  M.  Rostand  I 
is  the  president.   From  all  I  hear  "Sep- 
tentrion"  is  a  psychological  study  of  a; 
youth  who  has  many  friends.   One  dayj 
all  these  friends  disappear,  whereupon] 
Septentrion  "dances,"  not  fOC^Jgy  but| 
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1  hair  w  hen 
!  has  c'oni- 

ii,,uia  s......;      Xi    -M.i'ii..-.  will  imper- 
sonate his  hero.— The  Era. 
Karli  ■Keek  brings  nearer  to  comple- 
!  f;  Salnt-Saens  festival,  which  Is, 
place  in  London  in  Juiie,  in  com-  [ 
tion  of  the  eminent  musidan's 
of  public  musical  life.  Tlic  two 
^  to  be  pvoduced  at  the  concert 
,j  , I  en's  Hall  on  June  2  are,  first,  the' 
uvei-tuio  to  an  unfinished  comic  opera 
written  when  Samt-Saens  was  19;  this 
has  never  yet  been  played,  ai'd  even  the 
hand  parts  are  only  now  beln:;  wiittcn 
out  m  Paris.  It  is  a  bright,  spirited  lit- 
t'f  work,  brilliantly  scored.  Secondly,  a 
Seieaade  for  small  orchestra,  which  Is 
new  at  least  to  London.  Sain-Saens  him- 
self will  play  Mozart's  Concerto  in  B 
flat,  a  work  in  which  he  made  his  debut 
as  pianist  in  1S46;  Che  Scherzo  from  his 
'.vn  second  concerto,  and  the  Finale  from 
is  fifth— these  two  bracketed;  and  his 
Africa"  Fantasia,  which  he  has  played 
pfore  in  London.   The  third  symphony, 
tl,at  in  C  mmor,  in  which  the  organ 
.  lays  so  prominent  a  part,  is  also  in- 
■  iiided  in  the  program,  which,  as  we 
:nve  previously  announced,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Thomas  Beecha.ii.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Old-time  criticisms  are  apt  to  make 
quaint  reading.    What  was  thought  of 
Mozart's     "Magic    Flute"— which  has 
been   revived  in  London  by   the  Carl 
Rosa  company— 100   years   ago?  "The 
tact    is,"    wrote    one    English  critic, 
"Mozart's  operas  have  only  been  per- 
formed in  Italy   since   live  years,  al- 
though they  were  all  composed  these 
20  years  past.    'Die  Zauberflote,"  it  will 
be  recollected,  raised  great  expectations 
i!i  f 's  country  when  it  was  first  an- 
il, but  on  Its  representation  all 
I      ,    lateurs  were  greatly  disappointed, 
for  ill  this  operi,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  of  Mozart's  pieces,  the  voice  Is 
literally  shackled  to  the  identical  ac-^ 
conipmiying    instrument,    whereas  the. 
Italian    masters   permit   the  singer  to 
lu.xui  i,Tte  in  the  sublime  regions  of  vocalj 
feeling."    The  same  enlightened  critic 
i  hai  jred  Mozart  with  doing  "everything! 
for  the  orchestra."— Daily  Telegraph.  1 
It  Is  a  touching  tribute  to  the  fidelity! 
of  Paris  to  its  institutions  that  it  still 
grows  excited  over  the  doings  of  the 
Malson  de  Mollere,  over  the  privileges 
of  its  members,  over  their  automobiles 
or  tlielr  pet  dogs.    In  very  dull  weather 
the  question  of  their  remuneration  is 
revived.    We  are  asked  to  sympathize 
with  the  wretches  who  are  struggling 
along  on  £1000  a  year,  without  counting 
l   ovincial  tours.    Hard-hearted  and 
tic    people    persist    in  regarding 
[l  ib  .-  .are  of  the  proceeds  as  sufficient. 
;  But  then  they  have  never  been  leading 
'  actors   and  actresses.     One  charming 
'  comedienne  declared-did  she  not7-that 
8he  could  just  dress  on  £3000  a  year.  You 
'  can  hardly  expect  a  poor  little  bour- 
geoise.    whose    husband    earns  three 
thousand  francs  a  year,  really  to  feel 
miserable  over  the  pittance  of  the  so- 
cletalre.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

So  far  it  has  been  an  accepted  truism 
that  no  man  can  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature  by  taking  thought.  "WlUard, 
who  comes  to  the  Hippodrome,  is  evl- 
dentlv  a  living  contradiction  of  that 
axioiii.  He.  It  is  officially  stated,  is 
able  lo  Increase  his  height  at  will  by 
714  inches  "without  the  dislocation  or 
aei>aration  of  joints  and  without  mov- 
ing heels  or  toes  from  the  floor."  It 
was  while  studying  the  Bertillon  system 
that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  If 
a  man  could  Increase  his  height,  so  as 
to  confuse  the  measurements  taken,  the 
feat  would  constitute  a  sufficient  novel- 

tv  s.i.  cessfullv  to  appeal  to  the  public.! 
To  I  :  iminals  the  ability  to  effect  this 
would  assuredly  be  of  distinct  advan- ' 
tage;  to  the  ordinary  man  the  benefit 
Is  less  obvious.  What  his  tailor  would 
have  to  say  to  such  an  achievement  is 
also  an  interesting  matter  for  specula- 
lion. — Daily  Telegraph. 

Aiilre  Caplet  will  conduct  perform- 
u!L'  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  and 
Louise"  at  Covent  Garden.  ' 


!  liail-  -n  vastly  Impi  over!  within  tire  past  the  unst':.' 
'  us?     The  bulluings  --fs  the  pri 

;doubtedly  much  han  ■  -1  French 

nioiL-  comfortable.     The  poi-uiarii     of  ful,  gre 


'  who  ran  away  to  sea,  I 
an     who    fought  the 
uatch;  he  Is  the  cheer- 
and  obstinate  English - 


'■jrr/Ttru  '•'afim' 


now 


I  nioiL-   comionaoie.      xuc  tiui-ui^i:::      .ji  lui,  green.,  ■   •   ~—  \:„^ 

the  "sketch,"  too,  has  led  to  our  best  man,  who  is  so  wonderfuUy  stupid  ana 

J  dramatists  and  some  of  our  best  actors  go  wonderfully  full  of  common  sense. 

'   .-ii...>a  >u.^i_  «f«   «<><fi»-  i%rnah(>rt   hv  9  dv( 


and  actresses  contributing  to  their  pro 
grams.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the 
average  music  hall  entertainment  of  to- 
day a  very  much  more  refined  thing 
than  it  was.  say,  25  years  ago? 

I  can  remember  the  songs  of  Bessie 
Bellwood.  They  were  not  always  very 
refined.  But  was  the  performance  of 
Mile.  Gabv  Deslys  at  the  Palace  lately 
much  more  refined?  I  can  recall  cer- 
tain comic  characterizations  of  popular 
comedians,  now  no  more,  which  were 
scarcely  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
fastidious  listener;  but  is  the  humor  C: 
the  "lion  comiques"  of  the  present  day 
always  so  very  delicate?  In  my  younger 
davs  there  was  a  popular  music-hall 
violinist  who  used  to  be  called  "The 
Pagantni  of  the  Halls,"  and  who  used 
to  make  noises  that  were  perfectly  ap- 
palling to  ears  that  had  listened  to 
Wlthelmj  or  Sarasate,  not  to  mention 
Joachim;  and,  lo  and  behold,  a  few 
nights  ago  I  heard  In  a  music  hall  a 
fiddler  who  displayed  Just  as  brave  a 
disdain  of  tone  and  intonation  as  that 
"Paganlnl"  of  the  "eighties  '  used  to  ex- 
hibit, and  yet  whose  efforts  were  re- 
ceived with  transports  of  applause  as 
enthusiastic  as  those  of  23  years  ago. 

Even  at  its  best,  however,  can  a  music 
hall  program  be  compared  with  that  now 
being  offered  to  London  at  the  Kings- 
way  in  such  a  play  as  "The  Great  Ad- 
venture," and  such  acting  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  it,  or  at  the  Little  Theatre  in 
"Cap  and  Bells,"  or  at  the  Royalty  in 
"Milestones,"  or  at  Drury  Lane  any 
evening?  Surely,  that  is  the  question. 
And,  if  it  be  admitted  that  none  of 
these  theatres  require  to  add  '"smoking 
allowed"  to  Its  present  attractions,  is 
not  the  deduction  obvious  that  a  good 
plaj'  and  good  acting  are  the  first  ne- 
cessities of  a  theatre,  and  that  when 
they  are  forthcoming  playgoers  will  be 
very  glad  to  dispense  with  their  pipes 
and  cigars  while  watching  them?  A 
writer  in  the  Referee  summed  the  whole 
dispute  up  admirably  yesterday  in  a  wit- 
ticism of  H.  J.  Byron:  "A  play  is  like  a 


Falstaft  was  never  crushed  by  adver- 
sity; no  more  was  the  English  race;  It 
was  like  him,  too  vain  and  too  optl- 
mlBtic,  too  materially  bounded  by  Its  im- 
mediate desires.  It  is  not.  therefore, 
too  wild  to  claim  him  aa  the  gigantic 
ancestor  and  kindly  inspiration  of  the 
priests,  merchants  and  soldiers  who  have 
conauered  and  held  fields  where  never 
floated-  the  lilies  of  the  French  or  the 
oastlw  of  the  Portuguese.  Too  dull  to 
be  beaten  and  too  big  to  be  moved.  Fal- 
stall  was  the  Englishman. 


no 


"I  ii"er  read  of  a  bermit,  but  in  imagi- ; 
nation  I  kiss  his  feet;  neTer  of  a  monastery,  | 
but  I  could  fall  on  my  knees  and  Una  tlie 
{■■Tenienl." — Jobuson  (Samuel,  not  Herkimer). 

"There  is  iiiucU  t6  be  said  by  the  hermit ' 
or  monk  In  doteuce  of  his  life  ot  thou;;bt  and 
prayer." — Mt.  Emerson.  ^ 

"There  was  an  hermit  that  lijid  renounced 
the  world,  but  unt  perfectly,  for  he  had  some- 
what proper  '0  himself.     Whom  S.  Anthony 
sent  to  the  market  to  bay  flrsh,  and  as  he  | 
was  coming  and  brought  the  flesh  the  dogs ! 
assailed  him,  and  all  to  tare  him,  and  took 
the  flesh  from  him;  and  when  be  came  to  S. 
Anthony  be  told  him  what  was  happe^  to 
lihn;   and  then   said  S.    Anthony    to'    him:  i 
TbOB  as  the  bounds  have  done  to  thee,  so  do 
the   derils  to   mouks  that   keep  money  and 
have    some    proper    to    themselves." — J.  de 
Veragine. 


cigar.  It  it  Is  a  bad  one,  it  won't  draw. 
If  it  is  a  good  one,  everybody  will  be 
wanting  a  box."  That  is  surely  a  last 
word.  And  how,  of  all  men.  the  author; 
ot  a  play  of  such  beauty,  and  command- 
ing such  concentrated  and  enthralled! 
interest,  as  "Iris,"  to  say  nothing  of  = 

such  other  works  as  "The  Benfit  of  the   I  squirting  .   

Doubt,"  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray."    |  orchards  and  deer  parks; 

_  „,  ,   .ai    >  with    a     nannitptinff-  hniiQA 


"The  Magnificent  Estate  of — " 

We  read  with  pleasure  of  the  beauti- 
fying and  ornamentation  of  the  vast  es- ! 
tates  of  our  untitlJd  aristocracy;  pleas- 
ure domes,  chateau.x,  villas,  mansions, , 
summer   cottages,    bungalows   with  26 
bathrooms  provided  with  porcelain  tubs 
and  real  silver  fixtures. 
An(l  there  were  s-irdi'iis  bright  with  sinttous 
rills  j 
Where  blossomed   many   an  Incense-bearlug! 
tree;  , 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Enfolding  .sunny  spots  of  greenery. 
We  like  to  read  of  grounds  laid  out 
by      cunning      landscape  gardeners, 
grounds  with  pagodas,  pergolas  and  bel- 
vederes; with  rosaria  or  rosaries;  with 
tennis  courts  and  croquet  lawns:  with 
ponds  natural  and  artificial,    clear  or 
with      pavilions,  parapets, 
quiescent  fountains;  withl 
paradise 


"The "Notorious  Mrs.   Ebbsmith"   and*  1  ^"h  a  banqueting  house  set   over  a 

"Tis  House  in  Order,"  can  have  made  |  fave  or  cellar  that  «-ines  may  cool  be-, 

the  astonishing  proposal  of  the  17th  Inst.  ,  f""""  "ayln^ 

will  alway.s  remain  one  of  the  most  puz-  '  °r  oi  stone 


zling  things  in  the  recollection  of  living 
playgoers. 


A  New 
View  of 


Some  may  remember 
the  paradox  of  Dr.  Ma- 
ginn:,  that  Falstaft  was 
Falstaff  at  heart  more  melan- 
choly than  Jaques.  Mr.  W.  L.  George, 
In  the  British  Review,  argues  that  Fal-' 
staff  was  the  gigantic  ancestor  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Falstaff,  says  Mr.  George,  is  not  en- 
tirely the  Englishman  of  today;  he  is 
largely  the  boisterous,  Latinized  Eng- 
lishman of  the  pre-reformatlon  period; 
he  is  almost  the  typical  Roman  Catholic, 
who  preserved  through  his  sinful  life  a 
consciousness  that  faith  would  save  him. 

But  the  human  sides  of  Falstaft  are 
wholly  English;  hU  love  of  meat  and 
drink,  his  sleepiness,  his  gout,  his 
coarseness  (which  was  free  from  de- 
pravity), ail  these  live  today  in  the 


There's  staiucs  gracing  thl«  noble  place  in, 

.\ll  hoatl'.rn  grirtdesses  so  fair — 
Bold  XHptiiup.   I'lutaroh,   and  Nicodemus, 
All  staniUng  u.ikc^d  in  the  open  air. 
We  read,  admire  and  are  not  envious; 
nor  did  we  smile  when  we  were  in- 
formed that  a    householder    in  Marl- 
borough street  has  laid  out  an  Italian 
gfXden  In  his  back  yard. 


Music  Hall  «  Walbrookl 

recently  discussed  In  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  the 
Theatre  question  of  "Music  Hall 

and  Theatre." 


^\■itllOut  wishing  to  recall  the  tempest 
wliu  i  raged  so  furiously  over  Sir  Ar- 
ihi}]  Pinero's  declaration  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  in  favor  of  smoking  In  the- 
atics,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
make  a  brief  rejoinder  to  his  very  cour- 
teous reply  to  my  argument  that  the 
mtjoduction  of  smoking  into  the  regular 
playhouse  would  be  a  capitulation  to 
vulgarity  and  would  degrade  the  thea- 
tre. In  reply  to  this  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
said: 

'  "It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  tone 
(  of  the  music  hall  entertainment  has 
within  the  past  few  years  vastly  im- 
proved. This  improvement  coincides  ex- 
actly with  the  patronage  of  the  music 
hall  by  the  ladies  who  do  not  object  to 
sitting'  In  an  auditorium  where  smoking 
is  allowed.  If.  therefore,  the  tone  of 
the  music  hall  has  been  raised  under 
thf  se  conditions,  how  can  it  be  main- 
tain' d  that,  under  the  same  conditions, 
till-  tone  of  the  theatre  would  be  de- 
grt.  ri.d?" 

the  first  place,  may  I  say,  with  all 
i,:-i.ct,  that  this  begs  a  rather  lai-ge  < 
Mi.Ti.   Il-if   I  'le  tone  of  our  music  | 


A  Cryitvg  Lack. 

Tet  the  glorious  work  Is  In  every  in 
stance  incomplete,  although  the  estate 
may  accommodate  pageants  with  ele- 
phants, camels  and  other  admirable 
beasts,  pageants  depleting  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  and  taking  five 
hours  and  a  half  to  pass  the  porte- 
cochere.  No  one  ot  these  estates  boasts 
Of  a  genuine  hermit— yet  In  Italy  there 
are  at  least  MO  hermits,  well  authen- 
ticated, sfuaranteed. 

In   England   there   were  professional 
hermits,  and  thev  flourished  until  about 
pravity),   all  these   live  toaay  m    r,i«    "lO-.  Archib^dd.  Duke  of  Hamilton  ad- 
pidvii.j'.i,   a..  well-to-do    vertised  for  one.  and  it  was  stipulated 

r/sT  thaf  Sshn^n  ^hT'dlslikts  that  he  should  have  his  beard  shaved 
?Kotor  car.  buVkeepsahunterhels  only  once  a  year,  and  then  only  par- 
too  ^t  to  ride-  who  prefers  suet  pud-  tlally.  Mark  Po>vys3,  Squlr^  of  Mur- 
ding  to  any  hotel  bavaroise,  and  who,  Cham,  bargained  with  a  hermit  for  a 
despite  his  gout  Hnherited  from  Fal-  service  of  peven  years.  The  annual  sal- 
staff)  is  still  a  judge  of  port.  i  *ry  was  I'M  and  provisions,  books  and 
That  Englishman  is  not  quite  Falstaft,  other  ,  comforts  were  thrown  in.  The 
for  he  has  lost  his  gayety;  he  does  not  hermit  agreed  to  refrain  from  cutting 
dance  round  the  maypole  of  Merrle  Eng-  his  hair,  beard  and  nails  and  not  t.- 
land-  he  is  oppressed  by  cares  and  ex-  leave  the  grounds.  A  man  accepted  t!i. 
penditures-  he  fears  democracy  and  no  position  but  resigned  at  the  end  of  foui 
lon«er  respects  aristocracy;  the  old  ban-  years.  In  John  Wilson's  time,  the  { 
Quetlng  hall  In  which  Falstaff  rioted  1«  I  editor  of  the  .Monthly  Review  haci  . 
tumbling  about  his  ears.  .played  hermit  to  Lord  Hill's  fatherfor , 

Yet  he  contains  the  FalstafflaH  ele-  -  :       .  . 

nwnts  and  preciously  preserves  them,  .'l*  years.  He  sat  In  a  cave  with  an 
is  no  poet,  but  he  still  enshrines  .  hourglass,  emblem  of  mortality,  m  ms 
within  him,  to  burst  out  from  among  right  hand.  His  beard  once  belonged  to 
his  sons,  the  rich  lyrical  verse  which,  a  venerable  goat.  There  he  f^t  f'om 
Mr.  Chesterton  truly  says,  belongs  P"-  sunrise  to  sunset  with  orders  to  refuse 
marlly  to  the  English  race.  The  poetry  alms  from  visitors,  but  to  behave  UKe 
which  runs  through  Falstaff  is  still  Giordano  Bruno.  And  on  Jan.  10, 
within  us,  and  his  philosophy  radiates  |  isio,  the  Courier  advertised  as  follows, 
from  our  midst.  i  "A  young  man  who,  wishing  to  retire 

The  broad  tolerances  of  England,  her,  |  from  the  world  and  live  as  a  hermit  in 
taste  for  liberty  and  ease,  her  occa-:  '  some  convenient  spot  in  England^is  wlli- 


slonal  bluster  and  her  boundless  con- 
celt,  all  these  are  Falstafflan  traits, 
ana  would  be  eternal  If  admixture  of 
Celtic  blood  did  not  slowly  modify  them. 

Falstaff  contains  all  that  is  gross  In 
England  and  much  that  Is  fine;  his 
cowardice,  his  craft,  his  capacity  for 


ing  to  engage  with  any  nobleman  or 
gentleman  who  may  be  desirous  of 
having  one.  The  young  man  gave  his 
address*  but  no  one  wanted  a  hermit 
and  soon  afterwards  this  Mr.  S.  V*^^" 
rence  advertised  for  a  place  m  a 
pious    family    where    the    Gospel  is 


cowaraice,   nis  craic,   nis  capaviij-    i<ji    pious    larauy  wnere 
flattery  are  qualifying  factors,  for  they    preached,  to  wait  at  table  and  milk  a 
 TT'^o.ns.v,    omr   TfinrA  than   thev   »»   a  ..^..^otiiA  f*»iirtw.  for  vour  true 


are  not  English,  any  more  than  they 
are  Chinese;  they  are  human,  common. 

But  the  outer  Falstaff  is  English,  and 
the  lawless  root  of  him  is  yet  more  Eng- 
lish, for  there  is  not  a  race  in  tlie  world 
who  hates  the  law  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish race.  Thus  the  Inner,  adventurous 
Falstaft  is  the  Englishman  who  con 


coil-."  A 'versatile  fellow,  for  your  true 
hermit  is  never  useful  in  conventional 
or  garden  ways. 

Or  a  Hermitess. 
His  life  may  be  dangerous,  for  Mr. 


the  part  ,'   '  , 

Bishop.  ^ 

mountain      i  '■■  i  i '  ■ 

young  lady  of  consideral'  ■  f- 

tally  well  endowed,  pos.'-- 

some  foi-tune,  but  of  a  del.'  at    .  .  n.-uui- 

tlon     She  withdrew  from  the  world  at 

the  age  of  27  and  in  the  bloom  of  life. 

She  planted  beans,  cucumbers  and  po- 
tatoes" ne.Ti  the  cave  were  luxuriously 
bearin"  irrape  vines  and  a  spring  of  ex- 
cellent water.  A  traveller  in  1R04  found 
her  oC  sound  mind,  happy,  subsisting 
chleflv  on  berries,  nuts  and  roots,  read- 
ing her  Bible  and  meditating  therein. 

Why  should  not  one  of  Prof.  Levan- 
zin's  disciples,  male  or  female,  make  an 
excellent  hermit?  The  salary  should  be 
liberal,  for  the  cost  of  food,  lodging  and 
washing  would  be  incon^i.lfi  a' le.^ 
-The  moss  his  bed.  the  ca-.  -e  ce  . 

His  fo.,,1  xhv  fruits,  his  drli:  al  well 

Nor  need  this  cell  be  .^upiJ  led  with 
steam  heat  or  sanitary  plumbing. 

Anecdote  for  tha  Day. 

In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1180  near  Or- 
ford  in  Suffolk,  there  was  a  Fish  takep 
in  the  perfect  Shape  of  a  Man;  he  was 
kept  by  Rartolomew  de  Glanvile  In  the 
Castle  of  Oiford  above  halt  a  Year;  but 
at  length,  not  being  carefully  looked  to, 
he  stole  to  the  Sea  and'  was  never  seen  | 
after.    He  never  spake,  but  would_  eat  | 
any    Meat    that    was    given  hlm.'es-: 
pecially  raw  Fish,  when  he  had  squeeaed; 
out  the  juice;   he   was  often   had  toi 
church,  but  never  showed  any  Sign  oil 
.Violation. 


MIS  lire   may    uo  u»i.e,^'""->  — 

  ,    ■         1  I  Samuel  Matthews  of  Dulwlch,  commonly 

Falstaft  is  the  Englishman  who  con-j  fXd  the  'Wild  Man  of  the  Woods." 
quered  every  sea  and  planted  his  flag  't';  before  he  went  into  a  cave  had  a 
among  the  savages;  he  is,  perhaps,  the  i  I'"  ,  a^dre"  and  sported  two  watch- 
Englishman  who  went  out  to  those  sav- |  S^nerai  a  u  niber 

ages  with  the  Bible  In  his  hand:  he  is    f^i-^^nd  one 


Back  Bay  Spiders. 

I  .As  the  World  Wags: 

I    Starve   the   spider!     Starve   the  fly! 

I  Starve   the   rat!     No  dirt,  no  trouble. 

"The  hall  mark  of  good  hoiis' '  inr  Is 
fhe  contlition  of  the  back  \  h  i  'e 

front  door  Let  the  Back  l:ay  r.  .isc- 
keepers  look'  out  for  the  garbage  re- 
ceptacles and  they  will  not  have  to  ask 
what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  Back  Bay 
spider.*.  l".  N.  B. 

New  York.  May  22. 


1802,  and 
can  born,  v.a- 


MISS  MARLOWE  ( 
AS  KATHERINE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE;  "The  Taming- 
of  the  Shrew,"  a  comedy  by  Shakes- 
peare. Played  by  the  Sothern-Marlowe 
Company. 

„.„n„,,   William  Harris 

iLlZiio Frederick   Lew  i. 

    .i.ark  Taylor 

;   Sidney  Mather 

Blondello   p-j  jjclly 

4;,p,^^  ::::::::: : ;M«i«im  Bradley 

Katherme,  the  Sbrew  .. ..  -M--  ""g-,^- 
y'-faow ....Miss  Lenore  Chippendale 
Curtis,  a  servant  to  l-^t^^^J^f^  ,„  Q„,d^,th 
The  playbill  announced  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  as  a  farce  by  WilHani 
Shakespeare,  and  it  was  played  as  a 
roaring  farce,  with  clowning,  mugging 
and  ground  tumbling.  An  audience  that 
filled  the  theatre  was  greatly  pleased. 
It  guffawed  when  Gremio  was  knocked 
[down,  andjhe  servants  In  Petruchlo  a 
house  crawled  on  the  floor  In  terror. 
There  was  original  business,  as  the  de- 
scent of  Kate  in  search  of  food  while 
Petruchlo  pretends  to  snore  by  the  fire. 

We  hope  some  day  to  see  this  comedy 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  it  with  the  "In- 
duction" and  Christopher  Sly  in  his 
glorv.  drinking  his  Wlnoot  ale.  and  en- 
joying the  play  as  acted  in  his  presence 
on  the  stage.  The  comedy  with  the  In- 
duction was  revived  by  Mr.  Martiii 
Harvey  a  fortnight  ago  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  London,  and  the  whole 
performance  did  not  last  over  two  hours 
and  a  half.  This  revival,  to  quote  the 
Dally  Telegraph,  "showed  what  has 
been  thought  all  these  years  a  merely 
obsolete  farce,  with  a  bit  of  false  senti- 
ment on  a  background  of  brutality,  in 
its  true  light  as  a  delicious  fantasy,  aa 
full  ot  wit  and  Intelligence  and  insight 
as  anything  that  could  be  written  in  this 
20th  century." 

Last  nltfht  there  was  the  old  idea  of  a 
farce   with   Mr.    Sothern   cracking  his 
w*>lp  ill  the  house  ot  Baptlsta,  and  in 
his  own  house,  roarmg  and  bellowing. 
1  laushinj;  his  fal.se  laugh,  and  e%en  when 
I  Kate  !ias  been  subdued  giving  little  evi- 
';  dence  of  tho  gentleman  that  \petruclilo 
was.     Some  of    us    remember    Edw  r. 
Booth  in  the  part,  one  of  the  best  In  hi  ■ 
repertory.    There  was  spirit,  there  wm. 
authority,  there  was  fantastic  humor  m 
that  performance,    but  grace  and  ele- 
I  gance  were  not  lacking,  and  there  w-.> 
1  the  fine  flavor  of  true  comedy.  Mr 
iSothern's  animal  spirits  were  unflagging 
'  but   his   conception   of   the    part  was 
frankly  farcical.   Or  does  he  realize  that 
there  might  be  another  Interpretation 
one  that  iniglit  not  appeal  so  bluntly,  one 
that  misht  not  be  so  Instrumental  In  thi 
■■popularization"  of  Shakespeare. 

Katherlne  Is  not  one   of   .Miss  Mai-- 
lowe's  best  roles,  nor  In  sa>  iiiK  tIiI.h  is  u 
necessary  to  recall  the  adi       ■  '  i 
sonatloti   of   Mia!)    Ada  i 


K  .1  

,  , ,  ,       ,  ,, .  , 
>.  <  i»'  simply  ihusfc  ol  uu 
"  The  dnuyhtei-  of  Bnp- 

'    '    ■  iHl  no(  give  vent   to  lier 

v«xation  unci  fury  merely  by  making 
IjMS.  Miss  Marlowe  was  more  eftec- 
HVe  when  turned.  In  these  troublesome 
.^'^  a'  t  demanding  their 

"rights'  with  the  aid  of  flame  atwl 
bgmbi!,  an  a<tret!C  shows  .•ouniBP  who 
to  eloquent  in  the  speech  beginning: 
.  We,  fie!  1  nknU  tluit  threatening  un- 
Idnd  brow.-  Miss  Marlowe  recited  the 
lines  with  womfinly  conviction,  nor  did 
■he  slammer  when  she  recited  the 
phrase,  -true  obedience.  '  allliough  she 
might  have  thought  that  groans  would 
come  from  the  supei  women  in  the  uudl- 
'TC«. 

Mr.  Harris  was  an  affable  and  courte- 
|B»Baptista  ;  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Lewis 
flBwd  in  the  vein  of  comedy  not  farce: 
Wt  Mr.  krlly  as  the  dl.sKulsed  Vincentlo 
=  irii  M  sible.  and  the  servants,  no 
;ully  instructed,  were  as  any 

  'lit  artists." 

I  play  tonisiit  will  be  "The  Mer- 
I  li.i;it  of  Venice." 

CLtVtK  AtKUBAlS 

ARE  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


"The  Fires  of  Fate"  Has  Its 


Good  Air-Around  Bill  Also  In- 
cludes Sketch  by  Ade  and 
Other  Features. 


ton— Clever  Work. 


c.  By  Way  of  Preluude, 

n     Mrt.    Sophia  F.   H.    Brown   of  Dor-] 
First  Performance  in  Bos-     !«^hester  wntea  that  the  old  song  quoted' 

by  "C.  y.  A."  of  Roxbury  In  The  Sun- 
day HeraJd  of  May  18  was  entitled 
"Tony  Pastor's  Combination,"  and  came 

  out  In  sheet  music  form  to  the  old  tune 

of  "The  Captain  witli  His  Whiskers." 
CASTLK  SQUARE  THK.X  TUi;:    First  ?he 'has  added  lines  as  she  remembcra 
pprformiince  in   Bo.ston   "The  Kires  of  them  and  her  letter  will  be  forwarded 
Pate,"  a  modern  morality  play  In  four  to  "C.  F.  A." 

act.s  by  Arthur  Conan  Moyle.    Produced !     Interesting    letters     concerning  BJph 

at  tlie  Lyric  Theatre.  London,  June  IB,  i Horn,  his  song  "Putting  on  Airs,"  and 

1909.     Produced  In  America  at  the  Illl-  his  lecture  on  woman's     rights  have 

nois  Theatre,  Chicago,  Dec.  6.  1909.         [been  written  by  Mr.  Augustine  I-L  Read 

Ool.  cyrll  Ecerton  William  P.  Cnrlolon  Of  Boston  and  Jay  Bums  of  Bratntree. 

James  limipii  Fred-rii-  oruKMKie  The  letters  are  too  long  for  this  column, 

'rhe  Ki'v.  siiniiiel  Roclcn  Iluliort  I'ii'irc  and  will  be  published  In  The  Herald  of 

A^n..,^."',"  n «"'?'"e:>ct  Sunday. 
A  Donlsh  spy  Donald  Mei-k 

Mr.  ThomaK  iJclmnnt  OoorKC  Knist 

Mr.  f>d|  Brniru  Kobcrt  Cuprou 

3lr.  Heatllnely  AI  Rob«rt8 

.M.  Ociove  Fardet  Hcnrr  V.  Hud 

Kuflkiii.*  .\lfred  I,iiiit 

^'"liillah  I.  Morrill  Morlson 

Allii  Wad  Jhrahlm  Raymond  (ireenleaf 


.^b'liirrahmaii  

Mrs.  Bflniimt.  

Miss  Adiinisi  

Miss  Sadie  .\da(U3  

Sir    Aithur  has 


William  William! 
.  ..Mif<s  Laurott  Browne 

 Miss  Mnliel  ColrorO 

..Miss  Fliircnoc  ."Shlrltj 
called    Ills   play  8 


"modern  morality  play;"  but  it  is  mor( 
than  that,  for  it  Is  a  cleverly  construct- 
ed melodrama  as  well.  Seldom  does's 
play  which  traverses  a  melodramatic 
part  arrive  at  a  moral  end.  but  thf 
union  here  Is  so  close  that  the  abstract 
moral  pronouncement.s  seem  to  rise 
quite  naturally  from  the  plot.  As  the 
plot  i.s  highly  thrilling,  it  serves  e.\- 
cellently  to  impress  the  moral  upon  us; 
but  what  a  trite  little  moral  it  i.s!  For 


With  Teeth. 

Fanny  .Aixlor  was  bom  In  New*  Tork  a 
few  days  ago.  She  weighed  10  pounds 
and  had  several  teeth.  "Dr.  A.  A.  Levy 
believes  It  Is  the  first  such  case  on  rec- 
ord." "First  such  case"  Is  good.  And 
Mrs.  S.  E.  D.  Currier  of  Roxbury  says 
that  she  saw  some  years  ago  in  Rox- 
bury a  baby  who  was  born  with  a  tooth. 

How  superficially  history  is  taught  In 
schools  and  colleges !  How  the  essen- 
tials are  slighted  or  Ignored  ! 

M.  Curlus  was  bom  Into  the  world 
with  teeth,  and  thereupon  was  surnamed 
Dentatus.  So  also  was  Cn.  Papyrlua 
Carbo,  and  the  two  were  great  men. 
Then  there  was  Richard  III.  of  England, 
wiio,  according  to  tradition,  was  low  of 
stature,  crook-backed,  hook-shouldered, 
splay-footed,  goggle-eyed,  his  face  small 


it  \s  simply  this:  that  we  must  alway.s 

hold  our  faith  in  a  higher  power,  and  and  round,  his  complexion  swarthy,  and 

never  waver  when  the  way  seems  dark:  ^^'s  'eft  arm  withered  from  birth.  Bom, 

we  must  always  believe.    "The  path  of  says  Truffel,  a  monster  In  nature,  with 


The  biggest  hit  ipon  an  all-around 
excellent  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this 
week  was  scored  yesterday  by  the 
Sevan  Bracks,  direct  from  a  six  months' 
seDBatlonal  run  at  the  New  York  Hip- 
podrome. As  acrobats,  tumblers  and 
foot  balancing  experts  they  are  easily 
the  be»t  ever  presented  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
and  at  la.st  night's  performance,  round 
ftCter  round  of  applause  greeted  their 
aol(.  The  Seven  Bracks  are  strikingly 
eoltomed  In  tight-fitting  white  Jerseys 
with  effective  black  trimming,  making 
their  sketch  the  more  pleasing. 

Another  sketch  that  found  Instant 
fa'vor  with  the  Montlay  night  regulars 
mm  "A  Question  of  Poly."  presented 
Jointly  by  Butler  Haviland  and  Alice 
Thornton.  Mr.  Haviland  playing  the 
part  of  the  Insurance  .igent  who  chances 
In'  at  the  Utopian  Country  Club  with 
Vlss  Thornton  as  one  of  the  club's  en- 
thusiastic horsewomen.  The  sketch  It- 
sM  amounts  to  little,  but  It  affords 
ample  opportunity  for  a  lot  of  the 
twlKhtest  kind  iif  dialogue  between  Mr. 
Haviland  and  nls  partner. 

ilton  Pollock  &  Co.  present  A.  pleas- 
brand  new  little  play  entitled 
laklng  to  Father."  It  is  e.Kactly 
as  funny  as  its  name  would  imply  and 
Is  a  typical  George  Ade  creation  from 
the  opening  line  to  the  closing  one. 
Milton  I'ollock  is  Keptinius  I'ickering, 
the  pickle  manufacturer,  whose  daugh- 
ter Caroline,  taken  by  Miss  Doroth.v 
Hope,  is  in  love  with  the  fresh  and 
rather  verdant  college  youth.  Other 
mlnpr  parts  round  out  the  sketch.  The 
is  laid  In  Septimus  Pickering's 
with    the    time    the  immediate 

t. 

tnue's  Garden  of  Living  .Statues 
'ed    upon    its    fourth  consecutive 
yesterday  and  will  be  continued 
week  and  next  so  great  has  been 
Interest  in  this  latest  of  all  aquatic 
ns.    After  next  week  this  Boston 
iced  sketch  will  be  taken  upon  a 
road   trip,   with  all  of  the  time 
ally  booked  already.     Another  of 
regular   features    is    the  Edison 
lophone    or    the    talking  motion 
Ves,  ■  the  second  film  in  use  this 
that     entitled     "After  College 
being  the  film,  technically,  that 
een  shown  In  connection  with  the 
:g-movles. 

«  rest  of  the  bill  Is  made  up  of 
¥orleys,    trick    cyclists;  Marlon 
n,  a   dainty    prima    donna  who 
sang  with   the  Folliee;   Mayo  & 
_jn  in  songs  and  a  novel  specialty. 
Van  Hovan,  billed  as  the  "crazy 
Ian,"  an  appelation  that  he  fully 
ies  good. 


all  his  teeth,  hair  on  his  head  and  nails 
on  his  fingers  and  toes. 

King  Henry  VI.,  sitting  in  a  room  In 
the  Tower,  reminded  Gloster  of  his  phys- 
ical formation. 

Teetli   hadst   thou   In   tbj  head  when  thoa 

waxt  bom. 
To  BlffDlfy  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world. 

These  injudicious  remarks  irritated 
Gloster  so  that  he  not  only  stabbed  the 
monarch   but   indulged    himself   In  a 


pain  and  sorrow,"  says  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Roden,  "is  the  whetstone  cf  pur  souls." 

The  story  of  the  play  coiicerns  Col. 
Cyril  Egerton  of  the  Bengal  Lancers, 
who,  upon  feeling  what  seems  to  him 
but  a  slight  ailment,  calls  at  a  physi- 
cian's. The  physician  tells  him  that  he 
can  hardly  hope  for  more  than  one  year 
of  life.  The  disease  is  one  from  which 
only  a  violent  shock  will  free  him.  Nat- 
urally enough,  Egerton  contemplates 
suicide  as  preferable  to  a  lingering  ,  soliloquy: 
death,  but  the  minister  coaxes  him  into  And  the  women  crl'ed. 

taking  another  trial  at  life.  bless  ns.  he  U  horn  with  teeth!" 

!  The  physician,  his  brother,  the  clergy-  '  ^f,  »?  ^ZfiX'  ^r.^lf^  i'n^''\lr«'"^Ji!2*l, 
man.  and  a  party  of  tourists  are  about  i     ^  tb'  ioe  '         ^  ' 

i«n/1-.°"L°"      P'f'^'l"'"*  ^sypt.      Little  Fanny  should  not  be  disturbed 

tion  ?n  accepts  the  doctor's  mvita-  by  any  thought  of  Gloster,  his  disposl- 
nfen,  tifn    H  "^f  r*''^  see  jtion  and  his  fate.   Let  her  accept  Nat- 

NHe    Tomn.J„f  "'?°'^^  °"u*^*  ^Ift  as  an  auspicious  omen,  as  a 

,1  T"^        ^^^L^^t.^?  promise  that  she  will  never  need  a  por- 

and  are  to  a.scend  the  Pulpit  rock  at  celain  upper  or  lower  set 
Abousir.    Meantime,  Egerton  meets  an  ^  ' 

old  frlend-Capt.  Archer  of  the  Egyptian  '  The  Two  Doxies 

camel  corps-to  whom  ne  confides  a  fear  \  .  i/uaicb. 
(held   secret   from   the  others   in   the  World  Wags: 

party)  that  the  Dervish  people  will  way-  What  does  Peleg  Priam  in  speaking 
lay  them.  Archer  promises  Egerton  that  ^?'"'  ^"'""es  mean  by  a  "parallelism 
If  the  party  is  attacked  he  has  but  to  *°  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy?" 

signal  him  for  aid  Holme's  claim,  or  has  anybody 

-Arrived  at   the  rock  the  next  day  claimed  for  him,  that  he  was  the 

Egerton's  fears  prove  to  be  well  ground-  ^"t*"""  of  the  oft-repeated  mot  as  to 
ed.    for  the   Dervians   surround   them  difference  between  orthodoxy  and 

,  and.   since  Archer's  men  are  nowhere   »«terodoxy?  That  mot  is  an  old-time 


I  to  be  seen,  the  entire  partv  is  captured 
Egerton   being  left   as   dead.     But  he 
lives,  and,  seeing  his  friend's  army  In 
the  distance,  he  waves  the  signal.  In 
the  last  of  the  play's  four  acts,  Arch- 
er  s  army  routs  the  captors,   and  the 
doctor  discovers  that  Egerton  Is  cured. 
I     "The  Fires  of  Fate"  holds  the  atten- 
tion.   It  is  an  interesting  talg  cleverly 
J  told;  nor  did  it  suffer  in  the  hands  of 
I  Mr.    Craig's   company   yesterday.  Mr. 
Carleton's  Col.  Egerton  was  always  re- 
strained, and  .Mr.  Ormonde  a  natural 
performance  as  the  physician.  Mr.  Craig 
I  acted  the  breezy  archer  with  a  swing, 
and    Mr.    Mceks  was 


one,  having  been  a  household  phrase 
long  before  Dr.  Holmes  was  born.  It  is 
given  in  John  Adams's  diary  under  date 
of  Nov.  30,  1778,  being  there  credited  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  as  follows:  "Ortho- 
doxy is  my  doxy  and  heterodoxy  is  your 
doxy.  Definitions.  Franklin."  The  mot 
Is  also  given  by  Joseph  Priestley  in  his 
continuation  of  the  autobiographic  me- 
moirs of  his  father.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley, 
being  there  attributed  to  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton,  as  follows:  "  'I  have  heard  frequent 
use,'  said  the  late  Lord  Sandwich,  in  a 
debate  on  the  test  laws,  'of  the  words 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  brut  I  con- 
i  fess  myself  at  a  loss  to  know  precisely 


ana    ,%jr.    MceKs   was   a   graphic   snv  °-  mow  preciser 

Miss  Shirley  revealed  more  than  a  llttie       -^^  l^^^  mean.'    'Orthodoxy,  my  lord, 


talent  for  emotional  acting,  while  Mr. 
Pierce  made  the  most  of  a  none  too 
plausible  role.  Mention  is  also  due  Mr 
Morison,  Mr.  Lunt,  Mr.  Hull,  Miss 
Browne  and  others  in  the  cast.  The 
scenery  for  the  fourth  act  was  highly 
impressive. 


ANDRE  MAOUARRE 

DIRECTS  POP  CONCERT 

La.st  evening  .4ndre  Maquarre  made 
*^  Irst  appearance  of  the  season,  suc- 
'ng  Mr.  Mrach  as  conductor  of  the 
"incerts  in  Symphony  Hall.    A  fa- 
in past  seasons,  he  was  warmly 
jied   by  a   large   audience.  The 
im.  well  arranged  and  pleasantly 
yj,  included  pieces  by  Siarschner, 

,  Jie,  Delibes,  Puccini,   Berlioz,  Lalo, 

Marmarre    and    others,    while    it  was 
excellent     example    of    Mr.  Ma- 
re's   skill    as    a    program  maker. 
.i«r's  meditation  on  a  theme  by  J. 
I'.ach    was    effectively  performed, 
lajyeral  attractive  extra  numbers  were 
pi    and    Mr.    Maquarre  conducted 
Blghout  the  evening  with  spirit  and 

r 

Us  evening  will  be  First  Corps  Ca- 
I  night  and  the  program  will  tn- 
^   selections   by  Q^pelier,  Auber, 
i^elli  and  Tschail^sky. 


"J.  W.  H."  asked,  not  longf  affo: 
"Who  wrote  the  old  song  respecting 
Brian  O'Llrm?"  Several  persons  have 
kindly  forwarded  verses  of  the  sons, 
and  "E.  P."  of  Newburyport  says  that 
the  verse  published  here  on  May  23  was 
probably  quoted  Incorrectly,  "as  In  its 
present  metre  It  Is  unslngable  to  the 
air  which  properly  belongs  to  the  in- 
genuous Brian's  performances."  "E. 
P."  quotes  verses  relating  to  Brian's 
coat  and  watch;  asks  for  a  verse  about 
his  breeches  and  adds  "he  must  have 
had  a  hat,  and  perhaps  a  pipe."  T. 
O'Lynn  of  Lynn  gives  the  verses  about 
the  coat  and  watch,  also  about  the 
hero,  his  wife  and  mother  falling  Into 
the  river,  and  concludes:  "This  proba- 
bly ended  his  exploits  unless  he  swam 
out."  "W.  B.  C."  of  Jamaica  Plain 
gives  several  verses,  among  them  the 
one  requested  by  "E.  P.": 

Brian  CTLlnn  had  no  breeches  to  wear 

So  he  bought  him  a  sheep  skin  and  mad* 

I  him  a  pair. 

The  skinny  side  out  and  the  woolly  side  In 
"I'm  fixed  lor  cold  weather,"  said  Brian 
OLinn. 

"H.  R.  W."  of  Boaton  sendc  verses 

about  the  watch  and  the  breaking  of 
the  bridge.  He  heard  them  in  his  boy- 
hood days  in  Connecticut. 

There  are  variants  of  each  verse, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quo- 
tations are  from  memory. 

"J.  W.  H.'s"  one  question:  "Who 
wrote  the  old  song?"  has  nni  yet  been 
answered. 


said  Warburton  In  a  whisper,  'ortho- 
doxy is  my  doxy;  heterodoxy  Is. another 
man's  doxy."  " 

INCONSTANT  READER. 


An  Aristocratic  Pun. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  "tandem"  reminds  me  of 
the  noble  lord  who,  on  driving  his  tan- 
dem, was  asked  the  names  of  his  horses. 
He  replied:  "The  leader's  name  is  Xerxes, 
and  the  shaft  horse  is  named  Arta- 
xerxes."  Perhaps  this  is  too  trivial  for 
your  learned  correspondent;  still,  it  is 
rather  classical.  j.  m.  C. 

Brookllne. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

We  have  received  the  card  of  a  Bos- 
tonian  who  announces  himself  as  "press 
writer,  reformer,  composer,  researcher, 
playwright,  poet,  novelist,  artisan."  He 
has  worked  at  25  trades,  arts  and  pro- 
fessions. For  versatility  the  Admirable 
Crlchton  was  not  in  it.  Why  are  these 
gifts  hid? 

YA^I  t  ^  .  /  f  /  ^ 

■llie  Herald  received  a  lett.  : 
fence  of  Bay  State  road  back  yards,  j 
charged  with  being  breeding  places  for 
spiders.    Inasmuch   as  the  letter  was 
unsigned  it  went  into  the  waste  basket. 

The  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hlllis  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  the  American  Jaw 
has  shortened  in  the  last  200  yearss. 
Yet  envious  foreigners  accuse  Ameri- 
cans of  having  too  much  slack -jaw. 

Apropos  of  grape  Juice  In  Washing- 
ion.  D.  C,  nnd  the  trial  at  Marquette, 
Mich.,  it  may  be  said  that  Sir  Arthur 
WaJsh  and  Lord  .  Charh  ■<  T>rr.sford 
Irii.k   water.   Just   plain.  lor;  | 


K  -.■a.  1  ;eoi ,;.  ,    ..11.  :,       .  :  Tod.,  the  | 

Ducheae  of  Leeds  and  other  noble  i 
damn?  are  fond  of  cider,  and  lead  lag"*!  | 
beer  la  the  thlnic  at  balls  In  London 
As  we  have  said  before,  grupo  julci  . 
often  provokes  the  collywobbles.  Cider 
Is  a  dangerous  drink,  although  MI»h  | 

I'inah  In  tho  song  culled  frpr  a  '  '•' 
more.    It   Induces  melancholy, 
Kobert  Burton  vnld  years  ago.  H 
cold  and  windy  Urlnk  and  for  thai  < 
to  bo  neglected.    Hard  cider  lea<( 
gentlest  to  take  an  axe  to  M'Ifi 
infant  brood,  and  King  John  of  1 
land  died  of  drinking  new  cldtr 
cjillng  peaches.    Iced  beer  is  not  \  ■ 
endured;   that   is   wlu  n   the  Ice  ' 
the  glass.    Mr.   Charles   Astor.  Hii  t'  1 
Insisted    that    chuinpagne    In  suiiuucr 
should  bo  diluted  With  iced  water  In 
the    proportion    of    one-half    or  twn- 
thirds.     "Therefoie,"    said    he,  "when 
you  give  a  dinner  In  hot  weather,  pul 
a  bottle  of  champagne  (or  at  least  .i 
pint   bottle)  and  a  saucer  of  Ice  b.\ 
every    gentleman.     (It    Is    taken  for 
Kiantod  that  every  man  has  a  uar.  \' 
of  water.)  "  We  spoke  not  long  at 
King   Alfonso   complaining  becau.-io 
dinners  in  his  honor  there  was  an  iJi- 
sulTidency   of   bread   and  water.  Mr. 
BrisLed    suffered    in    like    manner  in 
l!>48.    "How   ridiculous   that   at  large 
dinners  bread  and  water,  the  two  lir.st 
necessaries  of  life  should  often  b'^  il 
hardest  things  to  get!   Your  ser 
should  bp  instructed  to  put  two  i 
of  bread  into  each  napkin,  and 
or  water  to  each  guest  are  indi 
sable  to  a  wcU-ipgulated  dinner  n: 
«lzc." 


Hornles  and  Calllthumplans. 

.\    the  World  Was.-^ ; 

As  a  contributor  lo  the  list  of  nick- 
names applied  to  the  police  of  various 
places,  1  am  moved  to  offer  my  remem- 
brance of  tViat  applied  in  my  youthful 
days  to  members  cf  the  force  In  tli'' 
provincial  city  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  whicl 
was  "Hornies."  Tiie  origin  or  reason  oi 
the  term  I  never  knew ;  but  ths  ory 
"There's  a  horney,"  was  quite  as  ef- 
fective as  "Cheese  it,  there's  a  cop." 
This  latter  phrase  wits  imported  into 
our  town,  as  far  as  our  immediate  boy- 
ish circle  was  concerned,  by  a  cousin, 
who,  in  the  stirring  "Sixties"  used  to 
come  from  Boston  to  visit  us. 

Another  term  mentioned  in  your  col- 
umns, that  of  "Callithumpians"  applied 
in  by-gone  days  to  the  paraders  In  gro- 
tesque costumes,  was  familiar  to  us  In 
SI.  John.  We  also  used  the  word,  "Poly- 
morphlans,"  which  would  appear  to 
have  a  more  classic  derivation  as  well 
as  a  more  euphonious  .sound. 

SItAFTER  STREET. 


Possible  Derivatiorts.  ^ 

First,    a    word    about    "hornie"  or) 
j  "horney."    It  has  long  been  a  slants  I 
term  for  a  constable  in   Dublin  and  1 
other  t«(wns  of  Ireland.    "Hornie"  In  | 

Scotlai^tJ,  Ireland,  and  ^~me  li^ngiish 
prrvinoes,  was  a  name  for  nhe  oevll. 

O  ihou!  whatever  title  suits  tho' . 

.^iilil  Hornic,  Satan,  .N'lek.  or  <' uoiio. 

This  term  for  a  constable  goc-.--  back, 
in  lCn.a;land,  as  far  as  the  besinning  of 
tlio  lllth  century. 

-As  we  ^ava  said  before  "Ohcc-ac  it!' 
is  a  very  old  itnglish  phrase  and  not 
iuiii  parably  associated  with  Boston, 
Mass. 

lJut  why  "cop"  or  "roppei"  for  po- 
liceman? Is  it  from  the  verb  "cop,"  to 
.seize,  catch?  AVise  men  think  so.  Some 
derive  this  verb  from  tlie  Latin  "capio  '  ; 
otliers  from  the  Gypsy  "kap"  or  "cop" 
to  take,  01-  from  the  .Scottish  "kep." 
There  are  some  who  deii\e  it  from  tlie 
.Hebrew  "cop,"  a  hand,  or  palm.  "Low 
class  Jews  employ  the  terra  and 
understand  it  to  refer  to  the  act  of 
snatching." 


Noisy  Rebukes. 

.Aind  why  should  "Polyniorpliians"  be 
a  mo.'e  "classic"  term  than  "Callithump- 
ians"? Til©  latter  is  compounded  of  the 
Ai use's  name  "Calliope"  and  the  verb  to 
tliunip.   Commenting  on  a  letter  written 
to  The  Herald  by  Mr.  Quincy  Kllby,  we 
referred  to  "charavarl"  and  "riding  the 
skimmington."    "Charivari"  is  a  sere- 
nade of  rough  music  with  kettles,  pans, 
tea-trays  and  the  like,  used,  first  of  all 
in  France,  in  mockery  of  incongruous  ov 
unpopular  marriages,  and  of  unpopular 
persons.    The  origin  of  the  word  is  un- 
known.  In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle  spake  of  a 
cliarivari  or  mock  music  given  toa  w-onn- 
an  that  was  married  again  immedlatel.v 
i  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  (See  tii.- 
article  "Bouchin"  in  Bayle's  Dictionary 
'  where  he  cites  judicial  opinions  in  favor 
'  and  against  this  expression  of  popular 
opinion.)   Gabriel  Plignot  of  DlJon  \VT0t^ 
a  "Moral,  Civil,  I'oiitical  and  Hterar\- 
I  History  of  Cliarivari   from  Its  Origin 
.\bout  the  Fourth  Century."  and  signed 
I  the  name  "Dr.  Calybariat."   This  enter- 
I  niiiii'i?  book  of  326  pages  was  published 
'         .n  1833. 


In  Mccl<ery. 

I 

'  Tlic  Skimmington  ride  was  a  ceronio 
|ny  practised  on  unpopular  persons.  Ef- 
!  lisries  of  a  man  and  woman  were  ear- 

i  :e(i  tlirough  the  village  accompanied  by 
'  iic.iiing  of  fin  kettles  and  other  hideoiiy 

r  i v.-ios.     Sometimes  certain   articles  oi' 

vviarini;  apparel  were  thus  displayed.  As 
tir.al  flourish  the  effigies  were  burni  d 

T'l  s  serenade  was  also  nreanlzec! 
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rank  liquors  and  te  looked  on 
,  as  the  abomination  of  desola 


tion  of  -.1 
■IS  Hardy's 
Casieri/ncjgK.     and  In  E.  P. 
-.el.  "Hp  FpU  !n  Love  with  Tfin 
iri'l  "Let's  is:ive  old  Holcrofii 
r-house  bride  a  Sklnieltoij 
cm  know  what  folks  thinl^ 


By  Way  of  Encouragement.  : 

the  World  Wags:  j 
Recently  I  came  across  this,  by  Dr.; 
'  nan  Doyle,  on  romantic  Iiteratu;-e: 

■  I  think  there  never  was  a  time  when 
'  oi  e  was  a  better  pronjise"  and  then 
n   to    encourage   older  writers: 
iw  life  one  nmst  know  it.  My 
ce  is  that  when  a  man  Is  KO 
.=  he  will  Improve  until  he  i?  60, 
.11  he  is  6"  he  feels  that  im- 
it  ivill  keep  right  on  until  he 
>.  when  ha  Is  20  he  thinks 
he  will  know  more  when 
u  is  not  sure."    T  offer  this 
ital  of  the  testimony  of  '  th« 
.0"  men.  G.  W.  B. 

u.sion.  May  23. 

Omtiniiall.T  at  my  bed's  hcafl 

An  hearse  dotli  haniJ,  nlileh  doth  me  ten 
H  it  1  ere  nioming  may  be  dead, 

h  now  I  feel  myself  full  well.  I 
,  alas!   for  all  this  I  I 
ji    .  little  mind  that  1  must  die. 

Too  Late. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  had  sent  the 
oopv  of  yesterday's  column  upstairs,  we 
rerpi\>(l  Notes  and  Queries  of  May  17 
wit;  remarks  about  the  skimmington,  or 
ty,  ride.  It  appears  that  the  mu- 
tlils  ceremony  consisted  of  cleav- 
ngs,  tambourines,  kits,  crouds, 
iiras  serpents  and  ram's  horns. 
.  %K  lio'ar©  inclined  to  be  suspicious 
■nay  class  the  humstrum  with  the  bazoo, 
but  the  former  is  real,  not  fictitious;  it 
WM  usually  made  of  a  mopstick.  a  blad- 
der and  some  pack  thread  and  played  on, 
like  a  violin.  Sometimes  a  tin  can  was 
used  instead  of  a  bladder.  The  horrid, 
torturing  instrument  known'  to  Ameri- 
can Ijovs  as  a  devil's  fiddle  is  a  form  of 
hum.strum.  The  kit  Is  a  small  fiddle.  It 
was  used  by  dancing  masters,  as  readers 
of  "Bleak  House"  will  remember.  A 
croud  or  crowd,  was  originally  a  Celtic 
instrument  of  the  viol  class,  having  In 
turn  three,  then  six.  strings,  four  of 
which  were  played  with  a  bow,  and  two 
by  twitching  with  the  fingers.  In  Eng- 
lish dialect  a  modern  fiddle  is  some- 
times called  a  croud,  crowd,  or  crowth. 

Dirt  Cheap. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

A  wan  who  has  three  dollars  has  of- 
fered me  that  sum  for  the  followmg 
poem.  I  write  to  you  because  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes's  address. 
Would  you  accept  the  offer?  Here  is 
the  poem; 

Early  Summer. 

(Dedicated  to  Col.  T.  Roosevelt.) 

Out  on  the  porch,  „..,.,_  

Dilnking  nothing  but  Ice-water-  

This  is  monotonous. 

Bring  me  the^fly^-sw^atten^  WAMPL'M. 

Cambridge.  May  '26. 

Miscellaneous  Misinformation. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
Everyman  Encyclopaedia  have  been  .e- 
I  celved.  Hastily  looking  at  the  pages  we 
I  find  that  the  peduncles  of  brocoll  are 
Ineshv  and  the  inflorescence  is  used  as 
a  table  vegetable,   but  we  also  learn 
that  Charles  Farrar  Browne  wrote  "Ar- 
I  temus   Ward    Amongst    the   Fenians,  ] 
'which  he  did  not  write.    We  are  In- 
,  i  ,v  ri   that  the  Caligus  rapax  preys 
i  trout,  but  we  are  also  told  that 
'    the    celebrated    paintings  by 
\,,\  .nder  Cabanel  is  "The  Death  of 
\  ,  n      "    Many  of  us  have  seen  Caba-| 
.,,1  -    'Birth  of  Venus. "but  where,  pray, 
if,,r-    the  death  scene  hang,  and  how 
aii.l  when  did  Venus  die?    She  is  re-- 
porttil  to  have  survived  the  inexcusa-| 
ble  conduct  of  Tannhaeuser.  Tn  Heine's 
poem  when  the  knight  returned  from 
Ron to   the  Venusberg  at  midnight, 
ti..     xcellent  Venus  jumped  out  of  bed, 
1,1    1    into   the   kitchen,   served  hlnai 
•I  nd  bread,  washed  his  weary 
sweetly  as  she  combed  his 
nua  .  and  moat  touching  atten- 

tion of  all,  listened  patiently  to  the  ac-1 
count  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

DcscHblnc  u  recent,  wedding  in  a  provin- 
cial town,  a  local  newspaper  mentioned 
that  "prior  t(,  thp  arrival  of  the  bridal' 
party  the  or^anli-t  played  (among  other , 
coniposltio!  s;  an  appropriate  berceuBe.__ 
One  wou^  i  have  thought  "premature 
rather  thi'  "appropriate." -- Dally  Tele- 
graph (Loidon). 

A  Great  Man. 

Lockroy's  "Souvenirs  of. 


Emile  Bergerat  anticipated  M.  Lock- 
■oy,  for  in  his  souvenirs,  published  last 
year,  he  describes  a  dinner  at  Hugo's. 
He  tells  how  the  poet  ate  like  a  stone 
mason  and  preferred  rare  roasts  In  the 
English  fashion  to  any  other  meat.  At 
the  end  of  the  dinner  he  took  no  coffee, 
but  swallowed  a  little  glass  of  rum. 
Before  going  to  bed  he  mixed  a  glass  of 
grog  after  his  own  recipe:  Sugar  till  Its 
syrup  filled  a  huge  glass  three-quarters 
full;  he  then  poured  claret,  squeezed  out 
the  juice  of  an  orange  and  crowned  the 
whole  with  rum.  Then  he  sipped  ,the 
mixture. 

Thus  Hugo  gave  evidence  in  support 
of  Galton's  theory:  "Most  notabHittes 
have  been  groat  eaters  and  excellent 
digesters,  on  literally  the  same  prin- 
clpl*  that  the  furnace  which  can  raise 
more  steam  than  is  usual  for  one  of  its 
size  must  burn  more  freely  and  well 
than  is  common." 

M.  Lockroy  tells  us  that  Hugo  in  his 
loo^K>ut  over  the  sea  worked  from  early 
morning  till  noon.  He  wore  a  red  dress- 
ing gown  and  stood  at  hia  writing  desk. 
He  -rode  daily  in  a  carriage  for  two 
hours  and  then  composed  his  verse,  and 
this  was  his  life  for  17  years  or  more. 
During  hi.">  latter  years  he  read  nothing 
from  fear  that  he  would  not  have  time 
to  say  all  that  he  wished  to  say,  and 
Ills- love  of  travelling  ceased.  One  day 
in  Switzerland  the  great  general  Molkte 
wished  to  make  his  acquaintance.  The 
manager  of  the  hotel  acted  as  ambas- 
sador. Hugo  aftf;r  thinking  it  over  sale 
quietly:    "Non,  monsieur,  jamais." 


^11  I  V  1  ..Mvi';  '  coper  and  It  is  fi 
over  iilm.self.  _  '  ^ZTuotl  to  a  passage  In  one  of  those 
five  Appendixes  f Appendix  »  that  the 
mot  in  question  Is  19  be  f>^J^-  *  ' 
The  footnote  containing  the  ™»t  «•  «° 
naie  gK  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
Northumberland  edition  (Pa.  1806)  and  In 
the  first  volume  of  the  London  edition 
0806  )  John  Bartletfs  "Familiar  Quo- 
iatlons"  (page  S58)  credits  the  mot  to 
(*4  SK")  whkh  I  suspect  is  an  error  for 
"p  372  INCONSTANT  READER. 


.  That  Barrel 

".\.  W.  S  "  asks  the  origin  of  thf 
i  phrase,  "the  pork  barrel,"  which  has 
I  been  frequently  used  of  late  tn  connec 
I  tion  with  the  JS.OOO.OOO  appropriation 
'  bill  for  harbors  and  Inland  waterways 
and  when  was  the  phrase  first  used 
Can  any  one  answer  his  questions? 

The  term  "barrel"  as  applied  to  t. 
rich  man">5  readiness  to  spend  money  foi 
political  purposes  came  into  general 
use  about  1876. 


In  War  Time. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  the  "Brian  O'Lynn"  articte  in. 
The  Herald  of  May  27,  reminded  me  of, 
the  first  time  1  ever  heard  the  song.. 
It  was  during  the  Civil  War  at  thet 
battle  of  Kingston,.  N.  C.  We  were 
ordered  across  a  bridge  which  the  rebels  | 
had  tried  to  btirn.  It  was  so  shaky  the  | 
word  was  given  to,  break  step,  and  asi 
th».  bridge  wobbled  under  us,  one  of  our, 
company-he  Is  still  Uvlng  in  Brewster! 
at  the  age  of  91-sang  the  verse: 
Brian   O'Lynn,    his    wife   and   his  wlf e « 

•All  Ten**' over   a   bridge  together, 
lie    bridge    broke    down    and    they  all 

"Wc're°going  to  my  lodgings,"  said  Brian 
It^raUed  such  a  laugh  among  the 
boys  that  they  begged  for  more,  and  he 
commenced  about  Brian  and  his  famous 
breeches  That  little  article  carried  me 
back  51  years,  when  youth  saw  the 
humorous  in  the  face  of  death. 

Weat  Harwich.  May  28.   

1  .    FHAXCia  K.  TKIPF. 

Shameful  Ignorance. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  British  Weekly, 
in  an  article  by  one  of  Its  regular  staff, 
asserted  that  a  test  question  for  pro- 
ficiency in  English  literature  is:  "Who 
were  Horatio  Peltirogua  and  Jane 
Dlbabs?"  Can  you  or  any  of  your  read- 
ers give  the  correct  answer?  W.  B.  A. 

Boston,  May  27. 


/f/3/ 


Kinnlkinlc. 

"J.  B.  M."  asks:  "Is  Klllicklnnick  a 
i  peculiar  kind  of  tobacco,  or  merely  the 
'  name   of   a   certain   brand,   a  trade- 


/ ;  name 

Learned  counsel  should  not  forget  the      ^^j^^  ^^.^j^  spelling  is  Kinnlkinlc.  The 


judicial  opinion  handed  down  by  the 
Hon.  John  Lawrence  Sullivan,  states- 
man, orator,  athlete,  farmer,  and  crlUc 
of  life  in  all  its  branches  and  ramifica- 
tions. A  man  Is  not  drunk  when  he  can 
lie  on  the  ground  without  holding  on  to 
the  graes. 


ParalielUm  vs.  Plagiarism. 

Mf.  Peleg  Priam  recently  spoke  of  Dr. 
Holmes  being  anticipated  in  his  defini- 
tion of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  For 
this  he  was  taken  to  task  by  a  corres- 
pondent, "Inconstant  Reader,"  who 
shuddered    at    the    thought    that  Dr. 


word  Is  Algonquin  and  nterally  means 
"Mixture."  The  first  meaning  Is,  "a 
mixture  used  by  North  American 
Indians  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  or 
for  mixing  with  It;  the  commonest  In- 
gredients are  dried  sumach  leaves  and 
the  Inner  bark  of  dogwood  or  willow." 
The  word  was  afterwards  applied  to 
any  of  the  various  plants  used  for  this. 
The  earliest  quotation  referring  to  the 
mixture  in  the  New  English  Dictionary 
Is  dated  1799. 

There  is  a  full  desorlpion  of  "Kin- 
nlkinik"  in  "The  City  of  the  Saints"  by 
Richard  F.  Burton,  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining books  written  by   that  in- 

„„   .     ,  trepld  traveller,  curious  and  audacious 

Holmes  should  be  accused  of  plagia- :  anthropologist,  and  voluminous  author, 
rlam     Mr    Priam  did  not  accuse  Dr.  ,  Burton  visited  Salt  Lake  City  In  1860. 
Holmes    of    stealing    another     man's'     According  to  Burton  the  Indians  had 


thoughts.    And  now  Mr.  Priam  speaks 
for  himself. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  wise  man  way  back  salcL 
"All  great  minds  think  alike.  In 
science,  literature  and  art,  we  find  men 
of  genius  hitting  upon  the  same  discov- 
eries and  uttering  the  same  truths  Sol- 
omon the  wise,  said:  "There  13  nothing 
nkw  under  the  sun,"  and  wisdom  may 
seem  •'borrowed,"  which,  haply.  Is  only 
a  hitUng  of  the  same  bullseye  of  thought 
Parallelism  is  an  exact  term  In  such 


no  stimulant.  The  fact  is  a  strong 
proof  of  his  autochthonlc  origin.  "It  is 
indeed  incredible  that  man  having  once 
learned  should  ever  forget  the  means  of 
getting  drunk.  Instead  of  the  social 
cup  the  Indian  smoked.  As  tobacco 
does  not  grow  throughout  the  conti- 
nent he  Invented  Kinniklnlk.  The  Indian 
word  has  many  meanings.  By  the 
hunters  and  settlers  it  Is  applied  to  % 
mixture  of  half  and  half,  or  two  third*  ^ 
tobacco  and  one  of  red  willow  bark; 
others  use  It  for  a  mixture  of  tobacco. 


Parallelism  is  an  exact  term  >"  ^uch  ^^^^^  j^^^^.^^  willow  rind;  othera 
Instances,  and  can  P™P«jl^y„°«  nV    like  .Burton   ('Life  In  the  Far  M^est.' 


j   M.  Edouard  Lock 
[Victor  Hugo  "  has  .1 
f  /we  are  ii  iw  convln 


.been  published,  and 
ced  that  Hugo  was 
great  In  n  '  ly  ways.  He  was  In  the 
habit  of  eating  shellfish  with  the  shell 
and  oranges  with  their  skin.  After  sit- 
ting at  table  and  busy  for  three  hours 
he  would  return  after  a  rest  of  /O  min- 
utes and  offer  his  gruests  sirops  and 
'  iiustry  in  the  stuffj-  dining  room  with 
;  fi[.'h'  butters  blazing.  An  e;\ile  on 
tlif  island  of  Guernsey,  he  arose  at  6, 
1  drar.A  black  coffee  antJ  swallowed  three 
'riw  eggs  for  breakfast,  after  he  bad 


apposition  to.  and  in   condonation  of. 

ApropoT'of  parallelism  is  an  inscrip- 
tion recently  found  by  a  professor  of 
Iowa  State  L-niverslty  in  a  museuni  lii 
Conafanttnople  inscribed  on  ^nancient 
stone  by  the  King  of  Chaldea  3800  B.  C. 
We  have  fallen  upon  evil  times. 
And  the  world  has  waxed  very  old  and 
wicked. 

^'n'^l^re^nJCIe^'respectfu,  to  their 
parents. 

Boston,  May  27.  PELEG  PRIAM. 
Did  Solomon  ever  say:  "There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun!"  or  to 
quote  literally:  "There  is  no  new  thmg 
under  the  sun?"  This  speech  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  Preacher,  the  son  of  Dav^d, 
King  In  Jerusalem.   But>  "Eccleslasti* 

"Koheleth"  is  post-exlllc  in  date. 
•The  author  a;>sumes  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon- as  Brownine;  speaks  of  the  Abt 
•Vogler,  or  'Fra  Lippo  Llppl.'  " 

A  Correction 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  kept 
straight,  please  allow  me  to  make  a 
correcUon  in  what  I  said  in  my  com- 
munication in  The  Herald  of  May  27. 
In  that  communication  I  stated  that  the 
••doxy"  mot  as  attributed  to  Bishop 
William  Warburton  is  given  m  Joseph 
Priestley's  continuation  of  the  memoirs 
of  his  father,  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  and 
It  Is  that  statement  that  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect the  mot  In  question  not  being  in  , 
that  continuation  by  Joseph  Priestley  of 
the  memoirs  of  his  father.  Some 
editlon<=  of  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Priestley 
by  himself  and  his  son  are  supplemented 
by  six  articles  (in  the  form  of  Appen- 
dixes) upon  him  by  other, writers.  The 
first  f'•^•"     '  'hose  six  Appendixes  were 


like  .Burton   ("Life  In  the  Far  M^est.' 
p.  118)  for  the  cortex  of  the  willow  only.- 
This  tree  grows  abundantly  In  copses 
near  the  streams  and   water  courses. 
For  smoking  the  twigs  are  cut  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  redden.  Some  tribes, 
like  the  Sioux,  remove  the  outer  antt 
useVnly  the  highly  colored  Inner  barkj 
others  again,  like  the  Shoshones,  em-> 
ploy  the  external  as  well  as  the  inter- 
nal  cuticle.    It   is   scraped   down  tfte 
twig  In  curling  ringlets,  without,  how.* 
ever,  stripping  it  off;  the  stick  is  theij 
planted  in  the  ground  before  the  fire, 
and  when  sufficiently  parched,  the  ma- 
terial   is    bruised,    comminuted,  and 
I  made    ready    for    use.     The    taste  la 
pleasant  and  aromatic,  but  the  effect 
'  Is  that  of  the  puerile  rattan,  rather  than 
j  the  manly  tobacco.    The  Indian,  be  It 
observed,  smokes  like  all  savages,  by 
'  inhaling  the  fumes  Into  the  lungs,  and 
'  returning  them  through  the  nostrils;  he 
finds  pure  tobacco,  therefore,  too  strong 
and  pungent."    More  anon. 

/   /  f  ^3 

There  are  -nays  of  defeatinx  a  woman'.s 
will  when  she  has  passed  the  age  of  40,  and 
they  are  described  in  books  which  deal  either 
with  an  Imaginary  world  ot  fiction  or  with  a 
remote  and  unattainable  past  No  llrlni  man 
Ills  dealt  with  the  art.  nor  can  wizards  show 
you  an  example  of  It. 

Our  Greatest  Poet. 

Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  "the  Sreft"t 
living  poet,  '  has  declared,  as  one  sitting 
on  a  tripod  and  delivering  the  oracle 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  thunder 
LtoJm  or  an  eclipse,  that  Mr  Mwm 
Arlington  Robinson  Is  the  greatest  liv- 
mg  American  poet.  We  ^ere  therefore 
su^priTed  yesterday:  No2  ^^-^"'^J^! 
read  that  Mr.   Robinson  J  when  Inter- 


taiwed  ni  -  M  moiMil^'JjacK  bearoom." 
■wore  sppji.i'  Us  an4  was  clothed  In  "a 
quiet  brown  suit  and  brown  necktie." 
The  poet's  eyo  may  roll  in  fine  frensy 
behind  glass.  A  poet  Is  not  necessarily 
dlstlnguislied  today  b^  a  velvet  coat, 
a  Byronic  collar,  and  a  cravat  that 
flaps  defiantly  in  the  wind.  The  poet 
no  longer  lias  a  specific  make-up.  He 
may  be  taken  for  a  broker, 'a  grocer,  a 
retired  bar  keeper. 

But  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Noyes  in  clarion  tones 
had  proclaimed  him  the  greatest  liv- 
ing American  poe«.  And  all  that  Mr. 
Robinson  could  say  to  the  reporter  was 
this:  "The  poetry  of  Alfred  Noyes  is 
very  good."  "Very"  through  abuse  has 
lost  its  intensive  force. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Prince  Poutlaklne  was  considerate  of 
his  health.  If  it  was  cold  out-of-doors 
he  had  fires  built  on  his  grounds  before 
he  walked  abroad.  His  waistcoats  were 
made  in  two  pieces  buttoned  together 
at  the  sides,  so  that  he  could  take  them 
off  or  put  additional  ones  on  without 
Removing  his  coat.  His  umbrella  was 
nearly  two  feet  wide.  It  came  down 
below  his  waist  and  was  pierced  with 
little  windows.  In  hot  weather  he 
feared  mad  dogs,  so  that  he  wore  boots 
coated  with  tin.  In  his  shirt  front  were 
sponges  soaked  with  vinegar  that  he 
might  not  smell  unpleasant  odors. 


A  Last  Puff.  -.  \ 

We  spoke  yesterday  of  Kinnlkinlc  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "J.  B.  M.," 


and  quoted  from  Sir  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton's "City  of  the  Saints"  a  description 
of  the  mixture  approved  by  the  North ; 
American  Indians.     Readers  with  good ' 
memories  can  say  with  Burton:    "The  1 
taste  Is  pleasant  and  aromatic,  but  the 
effect  Is  that  of  the  puerile  rattan  rather 
than  the  manly  tobacco." 

Rattan!   Yea,  we  smoked  it  inj3oyhoo^l 
days  and  it  was  wretched  stuff.   Its  bltei 
was  fiercer  to  the  tongue  than  any  to-| 
bacao  loudly  advertised  as  not  taordacl-l 
ous.    Sweet  fern  was  preferable.   A  few 
days  ago  a  celebrated  painter  told  us 
that  he  made  and  smoked  sweet-fern 
cigarettes  last  summer  in  the  hope  of 
Reviving  pleasant  memories.    When  he 
Was  a  boy  In  Salem,  there  ■  was  a  man 
,  who    manufactured   sweet-fern  cigars 
(with  a  real  tob.acco  wrapper.    These  ci- 
gars were  sold  at  a  cent  a  piece.  And 
what  did  boys  not  smoke?    As  Burton 
'says  In  the  Terminal  Essay  to  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,"  smoking 
without  tobacco  is  easy  and  smoking 
may  have  originated  spontaneously  In 
the  old  world.    Some  think  Japanese 
tobacco   an  indigenous   growth.  "The 
Bushmen   and     other  wild    tribes    of  1 
Southern  Africa  threw  their  Dakha  on  | 
the  fire  and  eat  round  It  inhaling  the  \ 
intoxicating  fumes."  'The  North  Amerl-  j 
can  Indian  was  catholic  In  his  taste, 
smoking    rosebark,    the    cuticle   of  a 
cornus,   the  lobelia,    the  larb,  a  vac- 
clnlum.    Some  would  not  smoke  while 
wearing  their  moccasins,   Bom«  would 
not  -smoke  outside  the  wigwam;  others 
would  not  smoke  wjthln  it.    And  so 
there  are  palefaces  whose  wives  com- 
,pel  them  to  smoke  it?  the  kitchen,  or  on 
the  veranda,  even  when  snow  lies  deep. 
Among  these  Indian^  the  pipe  was  a 
sacred  instrument.    The  first  puff  was 
t  heavenward;    the    second  earthwards; 
Vthe  third  and  fourth  over  the  right  and 
'left  shoulders,  "probably  in  propitiation 
of  ghosts,  who  are  being  smoked 'for  in 
broxy;  others,  before  the  process  of  In- 
haling, touch  the  ground  with  the  heel 
of  the  pipe  bowl,  and  turn  the  stem  up- 
wards and  averted." 

The  "Kelliklnle"  In  the  tobacco-shops 
is  merely  a  name,  as  Lone  Jack,  Fruits 
and  Flowers,  so  well  known  to  youths 
who  rolled  their  cigarettes  In  the  early 
seventies. 


Mr.  Bryan  and  Radishes. 

We  like  to  think  of  Mr.  William  J 
Bryan  as  secretary  of  state  sauntering 
in  the  public  market  and  with  a  large 
basket  swinging  from  his  left  arm.  This 
is  a  truly  Democratic  administration. 
So  In  the  heroic  days  Judge  Forbes,  or 
Lawyer  Delano,  or  the  Rev.  Zachary 
Eddy,  would  go  home  In  Northampton 
with  an  old-f»shloned  codfish  wrapped 
with  brown  ^aper  about  the  middle. 
But  we  deplore  Mr.  Bryan's  passion  for 
radishes.  "You  know."  said  the  secre- 
tary. "I'm  just  crazy  about  white  rad- 
ishes. No  other  kind  will  do."  It  is 
true  that  Galen  recommended  the  eat- 
ing of  radishes  before  dinner,  but  only 
as  a  laxative.  Dloscorldes  said  that  the 
radish  is  emetic,  diuretic,  a  cleanser  of 
the  spleen,  beneficial  In  cj-nanche  and 
alexlpharmic  taken  Internally  or  applied 
externally.  It  may  also  be  that  It  is  an 
antidote  to  poisonous  substances  and 
venomous  animals,  a  remedy  against 
poisoning  by  henbane  and  mushroom,  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  In  Jaun- 
dice. At  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
radishes  wore  eaten  raw  or  boiled  in 
broth,  and  In  the  17th  as  a  sauce  with 
meats.  Wild  radishes  reveal  witches, 
especially  in  Germany.  With  honey  the 
radish  restores  hair  in  baldness.  But 
what  says  Rnierinus?  "Roots,  the 
wealth  of  s'nne  countries,  and  sole  food, 
are  windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome  to 
the  head,  as  onions,  garlic,  scalljons, 
turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  parsnips." 


itHlod, 
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m  TLB  or  noti  \.icx\  a&id 

I  liout  the  (If. 1  111    i:   I'lieresa  In 

I  :>ie  newapapprs,  nnd  yet  the 

iiiico  famous  slnser  hss  been 
MB  a  ror(nl(;ht.  Onre  her  songs  were 
^m^-  hummed,  whistled  by  all  sorts  and 
ron  ii';  '  of  men  and  women  In  Paris. 
\^  inbors   today    "The  Hoarded 

\\  The  Bear-Kecpci"  with  the 

'  I'raln— Herve  wrote  It— "My 
<  me"  and  "There  is  nothing 
I  Sapper." 

■  nsult  the  "DIctlonnaire  des 
I' •!  .  Krancala"  you  will  find  that 

Emmn  riirrese  Valadon  was  born  In  a 
ninch  village  in  1837.  She  began  as  a 
modiste  and  (hen  became  known  as  a 
•Inger  oi'  tjcntlmental  songs  In  a  cafe.- 
coucort.  line  day  It  occurred  to  her  to 
MMMQue  the  scntlmcntallsm  of  these 
((■ga  and  8he  was  famous.  Her  dtc- 
iGil  wtiB  admirable,  and  as  she  grrew 
4M  "lie  gained  Ir.  authority.  From  the 
iUw^or  she  gained  entrance  Into  arlato- 
Ic  pallors  of  the  Second  Kmplre. 
ring  In  spectacular  pieces  or  oper- 
at  the  Gaiete,  Chatclet,  Menus 
and  other  playhou.-ios,  she  In- 
lated  her  songs.  In  1860  and  In  a 
IK  part  she  was  paid  only  three 
a  performance.  In  1862,  at  the 
.do,  she  gained  200  francs  a  month, 
at  the  Alcazar  she  was  paid  233 
lOB  a  night  and  In  1S65  her  salary  was 
at  72.000  francs  a  year.  In  1893  ahfi 
farewell  to  the  public  and  went  to 
Ivir  farm  at  Neufchatel,  in  the  Sarthe. 
Her  memoirs  were  published  in  1865  and 
tfcay  were  attributed  to  Wolft  and  Blum. 
Tl|€|w  are  the  unimpassloned  fKcts,  and 
It.  •hould  be  noted  that  another  volume 
ot  memoirs  by  Henry  Morel  appeared  In 
the  year  in  AVhich  she  became  a 
niewber  of  the  Society  of  Authors  and 
Composers. 


Legends 
and 


Facts 


of  I 

tOKa  ph 


Much  has  been  written 
about  Theresa.  Probably 
the  most  virulent  attack 
penned  against  her  was  ] 
%g  Barbey  d'Aurevllly,  who  priding  I 
hlniMlf  on  his  courtly  \  manners,  was  i 
•ver  ready  to  jest  cruelly  concerning  a 
woman's  age  and  physical  misfortunes. 
Atiy  one  that  w-ishes  to  read  this  sav- 
Bge  article  will  find  It  in  Barbey  d'Au- 
rjvil1:^s  "VieiUes  Actrices." 
^t'Aaaanter  reading  is  Paul  Mahalin's 
•fitilDh  In  "Les  Jolies  Actrices  de  Paris" 
(UM-  He  visited  her  at  her  villa  near 
Hxe^rtiK.  He  described  the  drawing 
l-e^hq  *t  length,  but  could  not  make  up 
)l%-aitnd  whether  it  were  in  Japanese, 
nMtiBh,  Hindu  or  Chinese  fashion.  He  I 
however,  a  full-length  por-  • 
the  singer  in  concert  costume 
photograph  of  Gounod  dedicated 
jy' Itim  "to  the  Great  Theresa."  She 
rolling  cigarettes  and  studying  h,er 
prt  in  '  Cendrillon"  to  be  played  at 
Mk.  Chatelet. 
JW»  longer  was  she  the  tall,  thin,  hlp- 
'  Irl  with  arms  twisted  in  simian 
Hat  chested,  bones  sticking 
h  the  skin,  with  the  neck  and 
Ish-irVV  ■  "f  which  Noriac  said:  "I  am 
)d  that  she  puts  salt  in  her 
snn„;  I  she  is  certainly  provided  with 
salt-cellars."  (The  French,  as  we  were 
Informed  by  the  old  geographies,  are 
a.  courteous  and  gSllant  race.)  No 
longer  the  woman  caricatured  by  Andre 
GUI,  she  was  then  fat  with  a  double 
■quarely  set  on  a  thick  neck.  "Her 
■were  bright  and  eloquent,  but 
at  times  as  by  autumnal  melan- 
iy."  Her  physiognomy  was  changed 
anfl  she.  sang  only  of  wholesome  things 

^Jnd  in  a  wholesome  manner.   She  said"' 
to  Mr.  Mahalln  that  she  was  not  gay ' 
D^  nature,  although  she  was  fond  of  ■ 
ftmusement.    -Qn  the  stage  I  am  at 
'■aec  only  in  songs  containing  a  sentl- 
•iijnt  that  stirs  the  heart;  love  of  father 
or  mother,   of  children,   the  flag  and 
Ufe  country.     If   I   began    by   singing  , 
^topul  and  silly  things  It  was  because  I 
t'-e  public   refused    to    hear  songs  of 
i>n<J.rness.    emotion   and   force  which 
'     II  y  character.    It  is  easy  to  er- 
ihis,   for  I  was   reared  in  th« 
'  ois  manner." 

the  legend   was  that  Theresa 
n  danced  and  sang  on  tables  of 
ife  des  Mousquetaires,  and  "fal- 
srand  jeu"  for  40  sous  under  the 
of    a    spectacled    old  woman, 
■  Maman  Valadon."  As  a  matter 
she  lived  In  Paris  in  the  house 
Cogniard.  director  of  the  Porte 
Martin  dn'olt.    He  saw  the  child 
■y  dancing  in  the  court  to  the 
of  a  hand  organ  and  offered  her 
ion,  so  that  later  sh§  could  go 
le  .ballet.     She    went  "with  her 
to   tlie  theatre.    There   was  a 
ular  piece,  and,   waiting  in  the 
'  i...>r,  she  heard  a  gruff  voice  say: 
/■k^e  lizards  and  toads  to  try  on 
'ij^ftoes.  •   Frightened,  she  ran  away 
"?^ever  shone  in   the   ballet.  This 
was  a  disciplinarian,  constantly 
ns  (o  her  the  Golden  Rule.  If 
'  '  the  cheek  of  a  schoolmate,  he 
in  thii  same  place.    He  taught 
be  generous,  and,  remaining  to 
■■■r  ileath  one  of  the  people,  she  gave 
'o«*lly  to  the  poor  and  to  the  church 


..nceil.      It  contains 
.11    about    the  colobrlt 
II,.       eoiicert  halls.    Thus  we  are 
that  Theresa  was  flrst  known 
sinking   a    sentimental  dli'v 
"Kloiir  des  Alpes,""  at  the  i 
iipiii-ars    to    have  been 
slie  was  receiving  200  fniu.  -  a 
Tlie  manager  on-  Christnia.s 
a  .«upper  at  which  Goulu 
Alcazar  liappened  to  be. 
In  liiKh  spirits  sang 


This 
and 

a  month, 
eve  gave 
rt    of  the 
and  Theresa 

 „    „  the  ditty  With  a 

rich  Alsatian  accent.  He  was  delighted 
and  offered  her  JOO  franca  a  roontn 
IT  she  would  Join  his  forces  and  bur- 
les(|nn  her  songs.  This  she  did  and 
was.  at  once  famous.  She  then  em- 
pliiK-ized  her  lines  by  waving  lier 
scrawny  arms.  The  manager  of  the 
liklorudo  sued  her  tor  breach  of  con- 
tract and  obtained  5000  francs.  Her 
position  was  at  last  assured.  They  then 
called  her  the  "PattI  de  la  Chope"  (the 
Pattl  of  beer  glasses),  and  the  Rlgol- 
boche  of  the  song.  When  Paulus  and 
she  20  years  later  sang  together  she 
was  fat,  but  she  still  swung  her  arms 
like  the  sails  of  a  windmill  and  stirred 
hearts  by  her  patriotic  and  dramatic 
songs.  She  added  Richepin's  "La 
GUI,"  Deroulede'3  "Le  Bon  Gite."  Jouy's 
"I>a  Terre"  to  her  repertoire.  She 
sang  songs  by  Darcler,  singer,  actor 
and  pupil  of  Delsarte. 

Kugene  Hugot  tells  us  in  ills  "Histoire 
du  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal"  that  when 
Theresa's  Memoirs  were  pubUshed,  a 
vaudeville  "Memoirs  de  Reseda"  by 
Wolff,  Rochefort  and  Blum  was  played 
at  the  Palais  Royal  (March,  1S65).  In 
this  piece  the  most  piquant  incidents  in 

tlie   life  ,ot   Th^esa   were  amusingly 

treated. 

Some  of  the  critics,  as  the  venal  Flor 
entino,  could  not  appreciate  Theresa,  but 
Gounod  said  of  her:  "No  one  phrases  so 
well  as  she,  and  no  one  has  a  better 
vocal  method  except  possibly  Mme.  Viar- 
dof."  The  great  actor,  Got,  teaching  at 
tlie  Conservatory,  said  one  day  to  his 
piinils:  "If  you  wish  to  learn  pronuncia- 
tion and  phrasing  go  to  tlie  Alcazar  and 
he.ir  Theresa."  VeuiUot  admired  her 
talent  and  noted  the  enthusiasm  slie 
provoked,  but  the  serious  editor  of  tlie 
Univers,  disdaining  the  music  balls, 
added:  'fW'ere.  pray,  will  this  talent 
find  its  fitting  place?" 

Georges  Duval  wrote  about  her  in  1874 
when  she  was  in  "La  Famllle  Troulllaf' 
at  the  Renaissance.  He  described  her 
as  a  living  antithesis,  a  scenic  paradox, 
worthy  of  study.  "The  public  is  never 
deceived  and  Its  infatuations  have  their 
explanation.  Theresa  had  a  large  head, 
a  big  mouth  and  she  was  brusque  in 
gesture.  The  spectator  anticipated  a 
coarse  and  violent  voice;  but  her  voice 
was  that  of  a  violoncello.  It  went  direct- 
ly to  the  soul  without  thought  of  the 
path  it  followed. 

She  figures  of  course  in  Frederic  Lo- 
llee's  "Fete  Imperlale."  He  tells  of 
Khalil-Bey  visiting  Paris,  /and  his  de- 
light in  her  songs.  At  a  party  given  by 
him  to  ladies  of  the  court,  the  singers 
of  the  opera  were  heard  with  dull  ears, 
but  Theresa  aroused  enthusiasm,  and 
the  visitor  wished  to  recompense  her. 
He  sent  two  diamonds,  valued  at  10,00u 
or  12.000  francs.  And  she  had  sung  only 
four  songs.  Theresa  knew  litllo  about 
jewels,  so  she  returned  them  with  her 
thank.s  and  said  to  the  messenger:  Tell 
him  that  I  do  not  bother  myself  to  sing 
for  less  than  600  francs  a  night.  Khalil- 
Bey  re.1oiced  at  the  return  of  the  dia- 
monds and  sent  two  bank  notes  of  1000 
francs,  begging  her  tjj^ardon  him  for 
his  mistake. 

In  the  volume  by  Paulus  to  which  we 
have  referred,  there  are  caricatures  of 
Theresa  by  Gill,  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  her  and  the  text  and  tune  of 
her  song.  "The  Keeper  of  Bears." 
This  song  might  be  sung  In  any  genteel 
boarding  seminary  for  young  ladles. 

It  is  recorded  somewhere  that  Theresa 
was  married  to  Donval,  the  director  of 
a  theatre. 
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came  she  gave  up  the  stage,  and  her 
'genre'  seemed  to  disappear.  The  pub- 
lic tired  of  her  as  It  tired  of  Paulus, 

i  who.  In  the  days  of  Boulanger,  sang 
'Pcre  la  Victoire'  with  an  amazing  suc- 

I  cess.  Every  night  the  cafe-concert  In 
the  Champs  Elysecs  vibrated  with  po- 

I  lillcal   excitement   engendered   by  the 

j  song. 

i    "Theresa  died  at  »  small  village  in 
I  the  Sarthe,  and  her  tired  eyes,  which 
;  had    known    the    glitter    of  Parisian 
I  soirees,  looked  out  upon  the  fields  and 
,  orchards.    They  loved  her  well  in  this 
little  community  of  Neufchatel-en-Saos- 
nois,  for  slie  .was  good  to  the  poor  and 
suffering.    Like  many  a  retired  enter- 
tainer, she  had  a  ready  sympathy  for 
the  public  that  adored  her  years  ago." 


By  One 
Who  Knew 


iQljlip  .Some    years    ago  a 

M  '  clume     compiled  by 

*"®Ut  Octave  Pradeis  but  at- 

Theresa  trlbuted  to  Paulus,  the 

■nn.,,      ,„,:  1.  ,.,     M.i-or,    was  pub- 


"Paulus,  La  Goulue, 
the     glories  depart. 
^  And   now    Theresa  is 

Her  Not  dead  at  the  ripe  age 
of  76.  One  has  to  go  back  40  years  to 
the  period  of  her  R-reatest  triumphs. 

"She  was  a  precursor  of  Yvette  Guil- 
bert,  but  In  a  different  vein.  She  was 
more  popular,  if  less  artistic.  She 
roused  her  hearers  to  a  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm by  her  haunting  songs.  Every 
one  sang  them,  every  one  whistled 
them.  Forgetful  diner.<:  at  the  Cafe 
Anglais  or  the  Maison  Doree  hummed 
them  between  the  soup  and  the  fish. 
The  'gods'  roared  them  in  the  concert 
halls. 

"She  had  a  strong  voice,  and  her  reci- 
tative was  wonderfully  telling.  As  to 
the  songs, .they  were  vigorously  express- 
ed, and  possessed  the  rough  good  humor 
that  characterizes  the  people's  wit.  But 
slie  could  be  pathetic  at  times,  and  then 
tears  flowed  in  the  top  gallery  and  noses 
were  discreetly  blown  in  the  stalls.  It 
is  true  that  she  was  criticised  by  the 
suptrior  persons  of  the  day;  but  Theresa 
could  afford  to  smile.  She  had  won  the 
way  to  the  warm  heart  of  the  populace, 
and  she  cared  nought  for  the  diatribes 
of  long-haired  Judges  of  good  foim. 

"Whilst  retaining  her  place  in  the  pro- 
gram,  she  dlrgctcd  a  music  hall,  the 
Alcazar.     Then,   later,    she  attempted 
reretta  at  the  Gaiete.  the  Varletes, 
''let  and  Menus  Plaislrs.   When  age 


t  "piiflinff  Some  time  ago  Mr. 

Jay  Burns  of  Brain- 
On  tree    asked    for  the 

Airs''     •""'St  verse  of  a  song, 
]  "Putting  on  Airs,"  sung        Eph  Horn. 

jThe   Herald   published  the  answers  of 
I  several  correspondents  in  the  department 
|entitled  "As  the  World  Wags." 
j   Mr.  Burns  now  writes  as  follows: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
'  I  feel  very  grateful  to  your  corre- 
jSpondents  Mrs.  Core.v  and  "G.  F.  D." 
[for  furnishing  the  words,  as  they  re- 
I  membered  them,  of  the  first  verse  of 
jthe  song  "Putting  on  Airs."  Therefore, 
!l  now  submit  my_  version  which  I  think 
;  correct  and  oftenest  used. 

Now  white  folks  Ise  a  song  lo  sing  to  you 
j  It  Is  quite  new. 

I'vr  liit  upon  a  subject  now  and  think  that 
It-  will  do; 

j  I  never  want  to  mix  at  all  in  anyone's  af- 
fairs, 

j  But  my  opinion  am  just  now  that  some 
folks  pui  on  airs. 

Although  at  variance  the  lines  of  each 
version  appear  very  fam-iiiar  and  I 
feel  satisfied  they  are  each  correct  and 
why?  Because  Eph  Horn  himself  was 
a  "variant,"  never  confining  himself  to 
lines  or  text.  He  was  an  extraordinary 
extemporaneous  humorist  and  genuine 
jester. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at  Rox- 
bury  about  60  years  ago  as  a  clown 
In  Joe  Pentland's  one-ring  circus,  and 
he  was  certainly  the  "whole  thing." 
The  tent  was  pitched  in  an  open  lot 
upon  Highland  street.  Just  around  the 
corner    from   Eliot   Square,    about  400 

feet  up.    This  ground  has  been  covered 
with  brick  buildings  for  many  years. 

He  was  advertised  as  "The  Great 
f)riginal  and  Only  Ethiopian  Clown  in 
tlu>  World."  Tony  Pastor  was  adver- 
tised as  "the  Great  English  Singing 
tMown." 

Now  while  writing  I  will  ask  if  any 
one  can  quote  the  recitation  given 
every  night  by  Edwin  Bowers,  middle- 
man of  MoiTis  Brothers  Minstrels.  It 
was  something  about  a  Mr.  Knott  and 
Mr.  Scliott  into  a  quarrel  got  where 
Knott  was  shot  but  Schott  was  not,  etc. 

Braintree,  May  23.        JAT  BURNS. 


all  seem  to  remember  the  words  of  the 
same,  I  inclose  you  hrrewlth  the  correct 
song  and  words  taken  from  Eph  Horn's 
own  songster,  which  was  publishea  by 
Robert  M.  DeWItt,  13  Frankfort  street, 
,  New  York,  in  the  fiO's,  and  which  I 
bought  when  a  boy,  before  he  became  a 
j  member  of  the  Morris  Brothers'  Min- 
[ strels. 

Eph  Horn  was  born  In  Philadelphia, 
was  familiarly  known  as  Uncle  Eph, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  a  subject  of 
Prof.  Rogers  in  his  lectures  on  mesmer- 
i.sm.  In  1S42  he  Joined  the  old  Virginia 
Serenaders,  one  of  the  first  minstrel  or- 
ganizations, and  took  the  part  of  "Brud- 
der  Bone.s."  He  travelled  to  California, 
land  returning  became  a  member  of 
i Wood's  Minstrels.  Tn  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing 1861  he  was  with  Bryant  Brothers' 
Minstrels,  and  then  subsequently  again 
with  Wood's  Mlnstre!<3,  and  then  to  Bos- 
ton with  the  Morris  Brothers'  Minstrels. 

His  best  sketch,  and  one  that  never 
failed  to  bring  down  the  house,  was  his 
[Jecture  on  "Woman's  Rights."  He  would 
appear  dressed  In  a  black  alpaca  dress 
with  shawl  over  his  shoulders,  an  enor- 
ous  black  poke  bonnet  and  a  big  cotton 
i  umbrella,  with  which  he  would  bang 
the  table  and  deliver  the  following 
speech,  which  would  seem  to  be  pro- 
phetic of  the  present  English  militant 
"suffragette." 

AUGUSTINE  H.  READ. 

Boston,  May  23. 


As 


Horn 
Sang  It. 


Now  white  folks  listen, 
will  you,  oh,  dis 
darkey's  gwlno  to 
sing, 

I've  hit  upon  a  subject  now  I  tlnk  will 

be  de  ting,  -  . 

I  neber  like  to  mix  at  all  wld  any  one's 

affairs. 

But  my  opinion  am  Just  now,  'bout  folks 

what  puts  on  airs. 
Spoken— Yes,  Sam,  its  real  fun  to  me 
to  walk  'long  Broadway  and  see  fellers 
'bout  4  o'clock  in  de  at>rnoon,  a  strut- 
tin'  'ong  as  if  dey  owned  half  de  street, 
I  and  I  know  dem  same  fellers  owes  der 
v.-ash  bill,  but  its  de  fashion,  and  its 

Chorus. 
No  use  talkin,  no  use  taikin. 

It's  so  ebery  whars. 
To  do  as  folks  Ob  fashion. 
You've  got  to  put  on  airs.  \ 
De  politician,  fust  ob  all,  on  'lection 
day  will  stand. 


FnK  Hnrn  '^"'""^    ^"^  many 

J.,pn  others  will  be  interested 

and  KlS  in    the    following  letter 
Deeds  f""*""  Augustine  H.  IteM, 
1  ;sq..  counsellor-at-law  : 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald ; 

As  a  number  of  your  readers  have 
been  trying  to  give  you  the  correct  ver- 
sion of  the  old  song  "Putting  on  Airs." 
as  sung  by  Eph  Horn  of  the  old  Morris 
Brothers  Minstrels,  and  as  they  do  not 


I  And   ebery  man  dat  passes    l.v,  he'll 

shake  him  by  de  hand, 
But  when  he  gets  a  good  fat  Job,  for 

dat  am  all  he  cares. 
He  links  himself  pumkins  den,  oh,  don't 
he  put  on  airs. 

Spoken— Tes.  Sam,  dats  true.  too.  I 
know  many  a  man  I've  voted  for,  and 
liabe  got  my  friends. to  vote  for  him, 
too,  and  he  would  ebery  time  he  met 
me,  be  sure  and  hab  plenty  ob  time  to 
stand  and  talk  to  me,  treat  me,  and  all 
I  dat,  but  just  as  soon  as  he  got  'lected, 
and  I'd  meet  'em  In  the  street,  dey'd 
pretend  dey  didn't  know  me.  if-s  a 
fact,  and  I  tell  you  Its 

Chorus. 
No  use  talkin,  etc. 
When  a  gal  gets  'bout  sixteen,  ehe  "gins 

to  think  she's  some, 
A  feller  what  sports  a  big  moustache 

she  kinder  likes  to  come. 
Two  hours  'fore     de  looking-glass  to 

meet  him  she  prepares. 
And  when  she  gets  her  flxin's  on,  oh, 
don't  she  put  on  air.-j. 


T56 


iret  -wnoi  Deionga  ip  ae  nusoajra  belong* 
tr.  1.  fe,  and  what  belongs  to  de  wife 
>')  herself  and  as  much  more  as 
git  a-hold  ob— and  when  she 
poken— Dafs  so.  ^am,  dey'll  fix  dem-  |gita  married  don't  she  gib  herself  away? 
-t-lves  all  up  "ice  and  pooty  and  you'll  Anfl  how  in  de  name  of  the  dear  L.ani 
tlnk  dat  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  dere,ani  she  gnin'  to  gib  herself  away  if  she 
jiiouf,  when  ten  chances  to  one,  but  it|d0n'f  belong  to  herself.  Pro-pri-ous-a- 
.ipy  don't  sass  der  mudcer  and  run  der  go&na,  which  means  in  de  Latin  quota- 
r  julder  In  debt  for  eber  so  many  ^xtiti,    yes    sir-ee,    dars   no    two  waysj 

'b«ut  it. 


bonnets,  and  odder  nick  nax, 
,i>n  you  know  its 
Chorus. 
Xo  use  talking,  etc. 
\  boy,  too,  when  he's  about  half-grown, 

altho"  he's  "nary  red," 
Has  lots  Ob  hair  around  his  mouf,  but 

none  upon  his  hestd; 
He  patronlMS  tailor  shops,  gets  trust 

for  all  he  wears, 
r  nd  when  he  goes  amongst  de  gals,  oh, 

don't  he  put  on  airs. 
iJpoken-Well,  I  guess  he  does;  'bout  four 
o'clock  in  the  arternoon  you'll  see  hfn- 
struttln'  up  on  de  fashionable  side  " 
Rroadway,  a  swlngln'  a  cane,  at  last 
he  meets  a  young  lady;  "Aw  Miss 
Olemlntinaw,  how  do  you  do,  aw;  what 
delightful  weather  we  aw  having,  how 
charming  you  do  look  this  afternoon 
aw.    Aw  vou  going  to   attend  Mrs. 
GrlmsleySs  party?    Well,   I  aw,  will, 
meet  you  there  aw.  Aw  revolr."  And 
he  goes  on,  but  de  lamb  Sam.  its 
Chorus. 
.No  use  talking,  etc. 
Dar's  de  great  Atlantic  cable,  sometime! 

ago  'twas  laid. 
Boll  Uncle  Sam  and  Jonny  Bull  dey, 

thought  dere  fortunes  made. 
Somehow  or  odder,  I  don't  know,  but 

folks  dat  held  de  shares. 
Begin  to  kinder  tlnk  de  ting  was  some, 

and  puttin'  on  some  airs. 
Spoken— Yes,  I  met  a  man  last  week 


Now  anoder  ting— de  woman  ain't  a- 

!  gwlne  to  do  any  more  work  for  you. 
Why  ain't  dey  gwlne  to  Invent  a  ma- 
chine to  make  three  thousand  shirts  a 
minute,  wid  anoder  machine  to  rock  de 
craCle  without  auy  collslon  on  de  part 
of  de  mudder  on  de  Oder  side.    How  la 
yer  gwine  to  make  bread,  bolonlan  pud-, 
dijis,    fiau.-augers    and    Oder    kinds    ob  [ 
s-<^c-etme;it.s"  Why  dey  am  gwine  to  usa 
onp  ob  dem  cholera-gingines  what  dey  | 
1  board  of  df  steamer  Hendrlxum.  i 
from  de  frozen   regions  ob   de  | 
1         il;  polar  regions  pb  de  frozen  seaa  | 
to  de  nieltln'  breezes  ob  de  tropeix,  my  : 
voice    shall    cry    aloud   in   defence  ob 
woman's  rights,  and  all  will  cry  aloud,  I 
go  in  Ida  Snuff,  go  in  and  I'll  hold  yer  | 
bonnet  and  go  in  too:  , 
Yes,  I'll  run  and  flght.  and  gonge  and  WtP. 
And  tumble  iu  de  mud: 
Tllliall  de  sr.mnd  for  miles  around 

Ato  kiver»^l  wid  my  Mood.  . 
A\u\  wli.ii    It  JensUi  I've  lost  my  strenjtb.  j 
I  nrl.iT  will  uil)  In;  < 
Ami  res;  uiys.>lf  and  ketch  my  breff. 
And  den  go  In  agin. 


^V.,,-1,         ■.:,i-v.,'a  ulUi  trie  sirls.  lii- 
them,  quarrels  with  them  and  maki^"^^ 
up  with  them  he  is  a  faun — and  a  fai  r, 
in  flannel.s  Is  curious.    Some  one  said, 
the  ballet  ought  to  be  called  'Prelude' 
a  Tapres-midl  d'un  joueur  de  tennis.'  i 
Mr.  Claude  Behussy's  music  is  not  of 
very  great  importance,   but  so  far  as  { 
it  goes  it  has  all  his  ch^rm  of  delicate 
and  flexible  texture,  and  what  one  may 
call  his  fluid  orchestration." 


!  Rr 


■'rii-  the  par- 


The  rush  to  hear  Ca- 
ruso in  Covent  Garden 
reminds  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph that  when  he  sang 
Opera  gala  performance 
1908  the  receipts  amounted  to  about 

,     _  $26,000.    As  much  as  $50  was  then  paid 

what  had  some  shares  in  de  'lantlc        ^  i^te  hour  for  a  stall, 
cable  stock,  and  he  '  ' 


Some 
Personal 
Notes 

at  the  Paris 


ahead  in  all 


  _  tole  me  dat  he 

wouldn"t'sell  what  he  had,  If  he  could 
git  free  times  as  much  for  'em  as  he 
had  paid,  and  my  goodness  gracious;  i 
how  he  did  blow  'bout  'em,  but  Sam, 
its  Jest  as  I  say,  its 

Chorus.  I 
No  use  talking,  etc. 
'Tis  true  we  Yankees  go 

we  undertake, 
Dar's  Ten  Broek.  and  great  Rarey,  too, 

can  British  horses  break, 
Dar's  Morphy  next,  a  cnessman,  he  his 

laurels  proudly  wears, 
Old  Jonny  Bull  can't  come  to  tea,  and 

needn't  put  on  airs. 
Spoken- No,  Sam.  Joni^y  Bull  can't  put 
on  no  m'Orp,  airs,  case  we've  taken  all 

le  starch  out  ob  him.  we  commenced 
in  "^6.  nnd  as  he  has  been  so  kind  to 
■  ur  troubles  wid  de  Souf,  in 
re  rebils   hab  any  more 
ids.    cannons,    powder  and 
an  de  rebils  could  pay  for,  we'll 
dm  a  present  ob  New.  Jersey,  or 
Island,  and  take  In  exchange 
! a.  and  as  we've  made  a  friend 
u-jsla,  1  guess  we  can  whip  him 
,1.      But  arter  we  whip  him,  dat 
won't  prevent  him  from  puttin'  on  airs, 
tor  its 

Chorus, 
o  use  talking,  etc. 


Woman's 


is   the    lecture    on  "Womam's 
as  delivered  by  Mr.  Horn:  i 
Qjj  Ijadies  and  Gentlemen; 

I  pear  befor  3'ou  die  even- 
In'  to  'lucldate  a  subjec' 
Riehts  that  has  long  been  dis- 
gusted by  a  good  many  ob  de  white 
folks  what  nebbcr  knew  anything  at  all 
about  It  and  always  did. 

De  subjec'  dat  I  delude  to  am  de  sub- 
y-c'  ob  woman'  rights.  Preblous  to  my 
rlscuEsln'  I  want  you  to  understand  one 
ting.  I  don't  want  to  hear  no  coughln', 
i  no  sbufflln'  ob  de  feet,  kase  if  you  tlnk 
find  I'se  a  gwlne  to  stand  here  and  waste 
my  precious  breff  for  nothin'  now  your 
all  mightily  mistokened.  I  shall  com- 
mence from  de  3rd  page  ob  de  fouj>lt  of 
July,  twenty  lebenth  werse. 

I   tell   you   now   beforehand   I'se  a 
gwolne  rlpht  into  dis  subjec'  like  a  hun- 
t'-       'nto  a  bowl  on  clam  soup,  by 
fi  '  you  dcse  stoundin'  ques- 

tiu  .  o   am   woman?     Whar  did 

f  lie  cum  rrom?  Who  does  she  belong 
to?  An'  which  way  am  she  gwolne  to? 
Now  a  good  many  common  taters,  and 
mighty  common  taters  they  are  too  at 
dat,  tried  to  make  out  dat  de  fust  woe 
W.13  brought  on  de  human  race  by  Eve 
ti  >  ill  -'  to  coax  Adam  to  climb  de  apple 
I  I  'M-  md  steal  de  apple. 

Xd.v  I  contend  dat  dat  fack  was  no 
Fiich  a  ting.  Now  if  dem  common  taters 
h.nl  looked  a  little  more  into  Massa  An- 
drew Jackson  Davis'  book  wot  dey  call 
de  great  Harmonious,  or  eben  read  Mas- 
sa Horace  Greeley's  fugitlb  slabe  bill, 
dey  would  hab  found  dat  It  was  Adam 
dat  cotixed  Eve  to  climb  de  tree  and 
ptf  .1  r'r-  nple  when  'long  cum  two  M. 
1  ob'd  Eve,  and  Adam  turned 

nee  agl'n  de  poor  gal. 
I     ci         leenth  place  twenty-flfthly, 
wmr  0' i    iie  cum  from?   Now  did  you 
..  r     ■       such  a  question  in  all  you  < 
It's  enuff  to  know  dat  she  ' 
I  I  don't  tink  it  makes  a  diff  ] 
•;  whar  she  cum  from. 
•!  nineteenth  eighty-slxthly_  Who  , 
ne  belong  to?   Now  when  a  man  i 
am:  a  woman  gits  married  and  de  ain't  I 
neider  of  dem  got  anyting.    Now  who  j 
does  the  tings  belong  to?  | 

^1,,,   ,ir,,,-    -  I-  belong  to?    Wliy  she 
1„.,(,!  .     I  olf.  case  when  dey  git 

10  law  'sprepslv  ^veoifies 


Mr  Granville  Bantock  finding  a  decline 
in  the  competitive  spirit  among  Welsh 
choirs,  warns  the  Welsh  that  unless 
thev  wake  up,  they  will  be  left 
behind.  "In  Wales  a  factor  which  per- 
haps has  .some  Influence  in  limiting  the 
number  of  competing  choirs  at  festivals 
is  the  practice  of  giving  one  largemoney 
prize — £100— tor  the  chief  choral  event. 
I  believe  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  spilt  up  the  amount  and  offer  smaller 
prizes  of  say  £40.  £30,  £20  and  £10." 

Mr.  Holv,  harpist  of  the  Imperial 
Opera  House  and  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Vienna,  has  been  engaged 
as  first  harpist  of  .the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Ho  Is  considered  the  lead- 
ing orchestral  harpist  in  Europe.  A 
second  will  be  engaged  for  next  season 
in  Boston. 

Lendon  critics  regret  that  "Mr.  Bu- 
sonr  will  retire  from  t\e  concert  stage 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to.  com- 
position. Having  heard  some  of  Mr. 
Busoni's  orchestral  and  stage  music 
in  Boston,  we  share  in  this  regret. 

Mile.  Mistinguett,  a  charming  Parisian 
actress,  has  lately  posed  for  the  cine- 
matograph, and  a  few  da>  s  ago  a  woman 
in  a  provincial  town  saw  a  film  In 
which  Mile.  Mistinguett  figured  and  rec- 
ognized (or  thought  .she  recognized)  her 
as  her  own  long-lost  daughter.  She  as- 
certained who  had  posed  for  the  film, 
came  to  Paris  and  called  on  Mile.  Mis- 
tinguett. On  being  shown  into  the 
actress's  presence  she  exclaimed  "My 
daughter."  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
actress,  and  she  bcame  indignant  when 
Mile.  Mistinguett  whose  mother  Is  still 
living,  denied  the  relationship.  The  pro- 
vincial woman  remains  convinced  that 
I  the  actress  is  her  daughter,  and  has 
even  applied  to  the  judicial  aiithorities 
to  claim  a  share  of  Mile.  Mlstinguett's 
I  prof essional  earnings.— Daily  Telegraph, 
i  London. 

i  The  prize  of  $1000  recently  offered  by 
I  the  state  of  We.«t  Vlrgrlnia  for  an  offi- 
cial state  song  has  been  awarded  to 
Bandmaster  Innes,  director  of  the  band 
which  bears  his  name.  The  work  is  to 
have  its  first  public  presentation  at  the 
aeml-centennlal  celebration  at  Wheeling 
on  June  2n. 


[^Ugjf.  The  question  whether 

l»     .  theatres  should  have 

UUring  orchestra,  except 

the  Waits    in  cases  where  music 
i  .  i.s  now  discussed  In  London. 

<''  usr  declares  that  the  public 

di'H.s  not  seem  to  want  it,  and  economy 
is  imperative.  ; 

Mr.  Filson  Young  recently  wrote:  "A; 
good  deal  of  nonsense  is  being  talked 
ajid  wnltten  concerning  the  performance 
of  music  between  the  acts  of  theatrical 
performances.   First  of  all,  there  is  noth-  i 
ing  revolutionary  in  doing  without  mu-j 
sic.  The  Little  Theatre,  one  of  the  most! 
artistic    and    agreeable    playhouses  inj 
J^ndon.   has  never  had  an  orchestra;' 
and  the  entr'actes  there  are  none  the] 
less  enjoyable.    Secondly,  a  good  deal/ 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  musical 
performance.  A  carefully-considered  ije.- 
cltal,  either  with  a  string  orchesti-a,  5p 
even  by  an  accomplished  solo  pianist, 
might  be  delightful  and  in  harmony  with! 
the  occasion.  J 
"But  as  a   rule  no  consideration  is 
given  to   the  matter.    An  ill-balanced' 
yroup  of  insti  uinentalists  performs  anl 
inadequate     'arrangement'     of  somej 
popular  tunes,  which  are  chosen  with-l 
out  regard  to  the  play  presented;  an<^ 
DO   sensitive    musician    can    be  other- 
■wise  than  afflicted  hy  the  sudden  ir- 
ruption of  two  trombones  and  a  cornet 
on  an  orchestral   foundation  of  seven 
strings  and  four  woodwind  instruments. 
It  is  merely  one  of  the  dismal  conven- 
tions of  the  theatre.    Music  is  supposei] 
to  be   needed;    this   is   the  customary 
style  of  music;  provide  H  at  the  loweslj 
possible  cost.  , 
"Finally   the  argument   that  certaii^ 
musicians  would  lose  work  and  pay  if 
the    fashion     were    abolished  cannot 
seriously  be  considered.     The  fact  that 
people  earn  an  honest  living  by  making 
a  nuisance  of  themselves  cannot  oblige 
us  to  continue  to  endure  the  nuisance. 
I  love  music;  that  is  why  I  should  like 
its  travesty  to  be  abolished  from  the 
theatre." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  thej 
musicians  are  anxious  but  not  seriously 
disturbed.  "Everjwhere  ft  is  admitted 
that  something  in  the  nature  of  a  revo- 
lution has  taken  place  during  the  past 

few  years.    The  picture  palaces  havo 
become  established  In  popular  favor,  ond 
are  serious  rivals  to  the  theatres.  Muslo 
la  necessary  in  the  picture  palace,  for 
the  silence  would  be  Intolerable.  At  first 
a  piano  was  all  that  was  considered 
necessary,    but  now   small   orchestras.  I. 
which  are  tendln.g  to  become  large,  are  . 
everywhere  supplanting  the  piano.   The  j 
demand  for  musicians  in  this  direction  i 
is,  therefore,  rapidly  increasing." 


■<s>  1  am  partial  i 
J'oaxe    and    rather  h 
,  '  produce  hie  plav-^ 

'  ■  '■■     .  '  ■  sr..-  iiiem.  ■  ■ 

^oston.  May  23.  john  ORAto 

tatinn  tne  mislnterpre- 

•«iion  of  the  olay.   but  thio  ™i.<  1, 
nretatlon  is  not  n^ees^rm  ""sinter- 
,    .    "^csssarlly  associated 
WVh   iV   T.u^'°"    °'    the  Induction 

ana  s,o  it  was  played  by  the 


MarIo\ 


oompany.— gd. 


Sothern- 


1 


Father,  dear  father,  come  Uome  wltb  me  bow. 
The  ■clock  In  tbe  steeple  itrlkes  one; 

Ton  jromised,   dear  falber.   that  you  woald 
.  come  home 
Ab  goon  as  your  day's  work  was  done. 


A  New  Member.  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
Young  Stammerleigh,  Harvard  I*-, 
who  has  just  been  elected,  practically 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  a  member  of 
a  prominent  club,  has  come  to  me,  the 
most  accessible  victim,  with  various 
questions  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do' 
it  the  first  time  he  enters  this  club  as  a 
member.  Now,  I  am  not  what  you 
would  call  a  clubman,  for  the  Harvard 
clubhouse  is  not  completed,  the  Cabot 
Club  has  been  closed  these  many  years, 
the  Printers'  Club  Is  too  quiet,  and  the 
best  lighted  of  the  Back  Bay  clubs  cur- 
tain their  windows  so  carefully  at  night 
that  I  can't  make  out  how  things  are 
;  done.  I  learned  no  small  amount  about 
I  the  orthodoxy  of  clubs  from  a  Yale  man 
'  who  used  to  win  from  me  at  poker  with 
j  typical  Yale  consistency.  Debates  on 
]  the  finer  points  of  the  game,  snch  as 
the  advisability  of  ante-mortem  state- 
ments if  the  opener  of  a  jackpot  split 
his  openers,  he  used  to  decide  for  all  of 
us.  declaring  first  his  opinion  and  add- 
ing, with  aplomb:  "That's  the  house 
rule  in  all  the  best  clubs."  We  always 
genuflected  to  that  academic  finish,  feel- 
ing duly  humbled  and  chorusing:  "Why,' 
of  course";  "Most  certainly  so."  "a! 
good  house  rule,  too,"  or  "Those  clubs 
certainly  know  how  things  should  be 
done  fit  and  proper."  Unfortunately, 
this  son  of  Yale— and  he  was  ^a  Ver- 
nioiiter  born  and  therefore  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  amount  of  respect— never  In- 
formed us  of  the  non-gambling  canons 
of  club  life.  Young  Stammerleigh,' 
therefore,  must  stew  in  uncertainty  un- 
til he  hears  from  me  and  I  hear  from 
you. 


Consul 
and  Peter 


A  Ralipt  Debussy   has   c  o  m  - 

posed    the    music  for 
by  a    new    ballet.  The 

Debussy  scenario  by  NiJInsky 
Is  as  follows:  "Inapark  at  dusk,  a  lawn 
!  tennis  ball  has  been  lost.  Two  girls 
and  a  young  man  are  looking  for  It. 
Great  electric  lamps  shed  a  fantastic 
light.  The  three  young  people  play 
childish  games:  they  hide  from  and 
.seek  each  other:  they  quarrel  for  noth- 
ing, and  kiss  and  make  it  up.  But  the 
charm  of  childish  games  Is  broken  when 
another  ball  Is  thrown  into  the  garden 
by  some  unseen,  mischievous  hand. 
The  startled  \oung  people  run  olf  into 
the  darkness  ot  the  trees." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  London,  wrote  on  May  16 
that  the  only  real  poetry  of  motion  to 
be  found  In  lawn  tennis  is  given  us  by 
a  really  good  game,  whether  we  play 
it  or  look  on. 
'  "The  two  girl.3  In  white  In  'Jeux.' 
showing  us  attitudes  like  those  of  the 
ballet  In  'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune'  are 
peculiarly  oirt  of  tune  with  their  subject 
—when  we  remember  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  just  playing  tennis. 
M.  Nijinsky  in  flannels— but  flannels 
with  the  trousers  buttoned  by  about  a 
dozen  buttons  round  the  ankles,  be- 
cause a  dancer  cannot  dance  in  loose 
trousers— and  leaping  on  to  the  stage 
with  a  tennis  racket  In  his  hand,  which 
he  ■feoon  throws  behind  a  bush,  struck 
one  as  slightly  comic.  Nimble  M.  Ni- 
jinsky, we  have  no  doubt,  would  play 
lawn  tennli  in  championship  form  if  he 
...   .  t.  .•         ••  ,1  ••  ,-.  |..)irt  !"  that  In  the 


The  Questions. 

1 —  Should  a  new  member  of  a  club 
ring  the  bell  for  everybody  in  sight 
and  within  hearing  the  first  time  he 
enters  the  club  as  a  member,  or  should 
he.  Instead,  wait  for  the  older  and 
more  hardened  members  to  ask  him  to 
drink  with  them? 

2 —  Is  it  proper  for  a  roan  to  write  a 
note  on  club  stationery  the  first  time 

  he  Is  in  the  clubhouse? 

In  an  odd  volume      S— When  Introduced  to  the  man  at 
,  ,     the  desk,  should  a  new  member  sha^e 
of   an     l!.ccentric  hands  with  him  or  bow  coldly  as  to  a 
Museum,"  publish-  menial? 
Anticipated   ea   in   London   In  * — Is  it  good  form  to  be  posted  for 

1S20,  we  find  this  note  of  dramatic  In-  |Z:th?!r/Ill,^Lllf,!,,'",/!l^  ^^^^  f"" 

months  of  membership?   (I  do  not  refer 

tci-est :  to  nev  members  whose  fathers  have 

"A  naonkey  is  now  being  exhibited  in  been  expelled  from  the  club,  as  such 

New  York.    It  Is  low  in  stature,  not'  members  are,  of  course,  privileged.) 

more  than  10  Inches  high;  walks  erect     6— Most  Important  of  all,  is  it  quite 

and  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  hu-  Proper  for  an  old  or  a  new  member  of 

ma.i  features     Its  sagacity  appears  In    ^  ^^3^.^,^^  to  have  a  wlfa.  a  sls- 

-  very  retentive  memory  and  a  qulc.  ^  sweetheart,  or  any  other  woman 

drive  up  to  the  club  with  him  in  an 

automobile,  or  call  for  him  there  in  an 

automobile,  even  If  he  Is  waiting  in  the 

club's  front  parlor  to  see  her  as  soonj 

as  the  machine  comes  round  the  cor-, 

ner? 

6— Is  it  proper  for  a  wife  to  call  up  her| 
husband  at  the  club  late  at  night? 

I  have  in  mind  only  a  club  to  which 
women  are  not  to  be  brought,  a  club 
without  a  ladies'  dining  room. 

I  could  not  answer  any  of  these  ques- 
tions offhand,  but  I  have  thought  that 
perhaps  those  of  your  correspondents 
who  have  joined  the  "Damned-If-I- 
Know-What-A-Maglet-Is-And-Damned- 
If-I-Care- What's-More  Club"  might 
raise  their  hands  to  one  or  two  of  Stam- 
merlelgh's  questions. 

ANCHISES  McGILLICUDDY. 
P.   S. — Perhaps  I   should   have  said 
parenthetically  that  the  Yale  man  I  re- 
fer to  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  club 
run  by  white  men.  A.  M. 


oonceptlon.  Hence  it  has  been  taught  a 
variety  of  scientific  tricks,  which  it  oc- 
casionally vai  ies,  and  combines  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prove  It  is  possessed  of 
the  powers  .if  reasoning.  An  American 
ship  has  also  biought  an  ourang-outang 
from  Java,  of  prodigious  strength  and 
upwards  of  six  feet  lilgh.  During  the 
voyage  he  \vas  taught  most  of  a  sea- 
man's duty,  md  could  even  hand  and 
reef  as  well  as  any  man  on  board.  Since 
on  shore  he  can  cut  wood,  carry  water, 
turn  a  spit  .and  wait  at  table." 

Col.  T.  AHston  Browne  In  his  history 
of  the  New  York  stage  says  nothing 
about  these  predecessors  of  Consul  and 
Peter.  Is  there  any  record  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  Boston? 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

At  the  Castle  "/i^''^'- 

p  terday's  criticism  of  the 

Square  sothem  and  Marlowe 
Theatre  performance  of  "Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew  "  states  that  he  hopes 
some  day  to  see  the  comedy  as 
Shakespeare  wrote  it,  with  the  Induc- 
tion and  Christopher  Sly  In  his  glorj-, 
drinking  his  Wincot  ale,  and  enjoying 
the  ^lay  as  acted  in  his  presence  on  th« 
stage. 


The  Answers. 

1— The  older  and  more  hardened  mem- 
bers, certainly  the  charter  members,  sit 
about  expectant,  hoping  that  the  new 
member  will  rival  the  Swiss  Bell  Ring- 
ers In  campanological  dexterity  and  per- 


He  then  states  that  the  comedy  was,  6istence. 


revived  by  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  a  fort- 


-A  new  member  should  answer  all 


night  ago  In  London,  with    the  Indue-]  formal  and  social  letters  except  those 


tion,  and'  goes  on  to  quote 
]  Telegrapl.,  with  respect  to  mislnterpre- 
i  I  tation  of  the  play,  which  is  iikajy  to 
;  j  arise  by  the  omission  of  the  Induction. 
\      If  your  reviewer  had  taken  the  trouble 
!  I  to  consult  the  files  of  The  Herald,  he 
I  1  would   have  discovered  that  the  piece 
I  was  given  at  this  theatre    under  my 
I  management  during  the  week  beginning 
'   Dec.  «,  1909,  wltb  the  Ti  i    fim  In  Its  en- 


the  Dailylof  a  dunning    nature,  on  club  paper. 

Creditors  should  not  be  informed  of  his 
ability  to  pay  the  initiation  fee.  But 
letters  of  inflammatory,  passionate  com- 
position should  be  written  on  pai 
Is  not  stamped,  lest  the  club  01 
might  be  broug-l;t   10  siii-ip 
fusion  in  court. 


111'  man  iii  ; ',.  '  the 

Uty.    You  ni.i>  iior- 
i>  from  him  at 
lo   first  year  ' 
1,  t  of  monthly  dui 

of  t,"  '  .ii!-3  will  thus  he  '  •  .-I'M 
raise  the  ussessmeat. 

6— Ladies,  perfect  or  Imrerfect.  do  not 
«rl8t  inside  or  outside  a  well-reEuIated 
jljih  of  gentlemen  devotod  to  art.  lottera 
cultivation  of  the  hlRher  thought 
Ihls  answer  covers  question  Six. 

■We  have  been  assisted  in  these  an- 
swers by  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who, 
I  Is  never  weary  of  saying,  declined 
i.-ction  to  the  Somerset  Club  on  ths 
HI  .,111(1  that  it  was  too  exclusive  for  him 
pusue  profitably  his  sociological  re- 
)|a»rches. 


of  t( 


Thn  otlK 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

'The  Agony  Column  of  the  London 
Times  recently  contained  this  adver- 
fliiement : 

Viu  \i;  Anifllcan  olerfrytnan  (orphan)  of  good 
f  '    iKldross.    university    scholar  and 

dwilTes  adoption  Into  reflned  fam- 

■  .    i;<-p!y   — ,  Tli^  ■I'lmos  offloi-.  E.  C. 

[MISS  GORDON 
ATPLYMOUTH 

ISardou's  "Divorcons"  Played 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE -"Dlvorcons." 
a  comedy  In  three  acts,  translated  from 
ttie  French  of  Victorlen  Sardou  and 
Eniile  dc  Najac.  Performed  by  Miss 
Ei'  anor  Gordon's  company. 

!os  Prunelles  Douglas  .T.  Wood 

,1-  de  Gratlgnun  Edward  Langford 

ic  Wright  Kramor 

>  Jobu  MeehaD 

 Roland  Rusbt'm 

 Frederic  Burt 

 Eleanor  Gordon 

iirlonne  Rosamond  Carpentler 

i^iguan  Elizabeth  R.-ithburn 

 Franiesca  Botoll 

■  Alfred  Smith 

'«T  James  Stnai  t 

rme  Fritz  Bllnn 

J  fiiidarme  William  Turner 

t  the  end  of  the  second  act  there 
0  many  curtain  calls  and  at  last 
Wood  spoke  to  the  audience  In 
beiialf    of    the    manager,    Mr.    E.  T. 
•penter.    Mr.  Wood  said  that  it  was 
Intention  of  the  management  dur- 
ng  this  summer    season    to  produce 
jplays  that  the  public  liked  and  to  per- 
iform  these  plays  in    a   manner  that 
'woulfl  suit  the  public.    The  manage- 
mriit    therefore    invited  suggestions, 
.ments,     criticism.      This  amiable 
id  of  the  management  was  appre- 
f'i  by  the  large  audience  and  Miss 
'lo  i  va^  called  upon  to  express  her 
Illness   which   she  did  modestly 
w  words. 

y  chosen  for  the  first  week 
engagement      was  Sardou's 
d> .    ih    which    many    actresses,  ' 
IP  them  Alice  Dunning,  Modjeska,  | 
Duse,   Mrs.    Flske  and   Grace  : 
ave,   as  Cyprienne  delighted 
'I  It  has  been  said  that  Sar- 

dou,   ..isgusted    by   the   slight   success  | 
Qf  "Daniel  Rochat,"  a  serious  play,  re-  | 
ed ;     "I  know  what  my  Parisians ! 
and  with  his  tongTje  in  ^his  cheek  ; 
"Dlvorcons,"  looking  afterwards 
this  comedy  as  unworthy  of  his 
e.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  comedy 
be  considered  a  satire  on  the  cam- 
for  divorce,  started  a  couple  of 
before    "Dlvorcons"    was  pro- 
at  the  Palais-Royal.     The  Pa- 
s  enjoyed   the   satire.     For  once 
husband   was   the   hero   and  the 
appeared  ridiculous.     This  sur- 
I'g  Innovation  caught  the  fancy  of  | 
jjublic  and  the  play  ran  for  300  ] 

comedy  in  certain  respects  seems  I 
f  old  fashioned,  yet  the  dialogue  is 
-entertaining  in  itself  even  when  it 
>t  spoken  with  Gallic  vivacity  and 
less,  and  Cyprienne  is  still  a  type, 
reful  and  brilliant  study  of  a  woman, 
by  a  highly  respectable  husband 
country  life,  curious  concerning  the 
tances  and  passions  of  others,  long- 
for    hourly    attention,  capricious, 
>latlle,  yet  with  a  high  sense  of  honor 
that  prevents  her  from  going  beyond 
^verbal  flirtation  and  a  few  random  and 
iM|^ous  kisses.    Her  honor  was  also 
jHpi  by  lack  of  opportunity,  and  by 
'fn  fact  that  she  really  had  no  deep 
*•  "  hmant   for   Adhemar.    Nor  when 
lielieved  that  the  divorce  bill  had  ' 
led  could  she  easily  reconcile  herself  i 
Ihemar  as  a  second  husband  and  i 
a  sadly  diminished  income.  I 
pertonnanca     manifestly  gave 
pleasure  to  the  audience,  which 
tuated  the  lines  with  laughter  and  I 
lUded    vigorously    the    tirade    of ' 
rlcnne  and  tlie  long  speech  of  the 
land  to  the  lovers  after  he  had  an- 
^unced  his  nobly  generous  purpose  of 
iking  them  happy.    Miss  Gordpn  is 
SU  known  and  esteemed  here  by  many 
ijinirers.  She  gave  a  conscientious  per- 
WrinanCe  of  the  part  and  played  the 
ion-  with  her  husband  in  the  set- 

"  ith  evident  gusto.    Miss  Car- 

1<  'ed   vivaciously  the  part  of 


0  of  the  production  was  the  fti 

1  ance  in  Boston  of  Miss  Rotoll, 
Uiiunluer  of  Augusto  Rotoll,  who 
for  many  years  prominent  and  honoreo 
in  the  musical  life  of  this  city.  Ml8B 
Kotoli  liist  appeared  In  the  producUon 
,>r  'iv  isiiiet"  in  New  York.  For  the  last 
year  ah.;  has  b«en  a  menibor  of  the  com- 
pany playing  "Bought  and  Paid  For. 
In  "Dlvorcons"  she  has  only  a  «">8,ll 
part,  that  of  Cyprlenne's  maid,  but  she 
spoke  her  lines  with  the  appropriate 
malice,  entered  Into  the  satirical  spirit 
of  the  comedy,  and  was  an  attracuve 
naure  in  her  simple  dress. 

"••     i.lay  ncKt  week  will  be  ■•The  Sec- 
Tanqueray." 


■  i,  .i'l  ■  per- 

;.'  ll   h     thi:   houfli),   n,<  'u 

tra,  doubled  tip  with  \:< 
"His  Japanese  Wife," 
showed  Valerie  BeiRcre  ai  In  r  N'  .-i  .Sue 
was  supported  by  a  capable-  company.  A 
comedy  act  of  unusual  merit  was  that 
of  Ronalr  and  "Ward,  also  appearing 
here  for  the  first  time,  in  "Ocean 
Breezes." 

Eckert  and  Prancls,  a  comedy  crea- 
tion; "Wireless  Telegraphy,"  The  Krar 
ton?,  in  an  original  novelty,  "In  Hoop- 
land":  Edison's  talking  pictures  and 
Pat  he's  weekly  completed  the  bill. 
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CASTLE  SQUARE 
Shakespeare's    •  tragedy 


THEATRE— 
of  "Julius 


I  the  greatnesses  HfS'  In  conjunction  In  » 
m.^ii  or  woman  It  la  enough;  the  fact  will 
prevail  through  the  universe;  but  the  gag- 
gery  and  gilt  of  a  million  years  will  not 
prcvjill.  Who  troubles  himself  about  his 
ornatAents  or  nuency  Is  lost. 


HARVARD  STUDENT 
APPEARS  AT  PARK 


A  Skeneateles  Kiss. 

Caesar,"  in  six  acts.  [As  the  World  Wags: 

Brutus  ■'^""^"l.  ^- .^"if       Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Skeneatles 

f-asslus  °°To,„  OralSKiss?    The  phrase  occurs  In  a  letter  at 

^^^!^^s''5a«a^■•0■■^^^^^^^^G«o^g"  Erns%,an.l  dated  a  century  ago.  It  probably 
Oasra  .'.  /N.'. ...  .Frederic  Ormond^rpK.rs  to  the  kiss  of  treachery  or  i)e- 

DeciSs.'  ""^J''.rHui1t>:iyal  ^y  a  tribe  of  Skeneateles  Indians 

OctavluB  Caesar  V  "vorVm ''MorrlsorJln  western  New  York  during  the  revolu- 

-rmnlu"."  ' ^"George  Hunlionary  era  and  lasted  for  the  next  60 

Tr,'bomu8::::::'.;;;;".-'..Mr.  Altrod  l.unjyears.   I  should  like  to  gat  a  clew  to  the 

vSo.nbsayer  ,  '  •  Jo^d  expression.  ,  „ 

Portia  J^fl/iine  s  aciel   U  makes  me  as  "mad  as  a  hatter 

Calpurnla  Miss  Madeline  ^^^P'^^j^^^^^gg  j  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  the  above  myself. 

And  to  the  man  who  can  Inform  me 
about  the  kiss  I  shall  be  equally  grate- 
ful it  he  can  tell  me  why  a  hatter  should 
be  mad  at  all,  or  any  madder  than  a 
tailor,  baker  or  candlestick  maker. 
Portland,  Me.  J-  A.  3. 

The  origin  of  the  phrase  "mad  as  a 
hatter"  Is  given  as  follows:  "Mad"  for- 
merly meant  viol<>nt.  furious,  venemous, 
and  it  still  in  familiar  speech  means 
angry.  "Atter"  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  an  adder  or  viper,  so  the  pro- 
verbial saying  Is  synonymous  with  "ven- 
emous  as  an  adder."  All  this  is  gravely 
stated  in  certain  dictionaries  of  words  | 
and  phrases.  We  prefer  to  bellevf  that 
mad  here  means  crazy,  and  hatter  is  a 
maker  or  seller  of  hats.  Nor  are  we  dls- 
iturbed  because  hatters  are  generally  a 
i  mild-eyed  race,  bland,  persuasive,  anx- 
ious for  you  to  be  correctly  covered  as 
to  your  head.  A  good  many  years  ago 
George  Augustus  Sala  wrote  an  amus- 
ing little  book,  "The  Hats  of  Humanity 


Ralph  Bunker  Makes  Encourag- 
I     ing  Start  in  "The  Blind- 
ness of  Virtue."  ^ 

i  »   Z*^' 

I  Last  evening  Mr.  Ralph  Bunker  ol 
Harvard  University  appeared  as  the 
Hon.  Archibald  Graham  in  "The  Blind- 
ness of  Virtue"  at  the  Park  Theatre. 
There  wan  a  warmly  appreciative  audi- 
ence of  good  size. 


The  character  is  not  wholly  easy  to   

TV,.,    /ir^matist    Informs    the    Historically,  Humorously  and  Aesthetl- 
portray.    The   dramatist    Infoims   the    ^^^^^  consideied.  a  Homily."  He  wrote 


audience  that  the  young  man  has  been 
expelled  from  college.  It  Is  further 
hinted  that  he  is  a  Sad  rascal,  but  the 
nature  of  his  vices  remains  a  trailing 
mystery,  although  a  stern,  and  unyield- 
ing father.  In  a  final  attemp't  at  refor- 
mation, exiles  him  to  a  country  par- 
sonage. 

Mr.  Bunker  displayed  marked  dramatic 
ability.  He  showed  poise  and  intelli- 
gence both  In  the  delivery  of  his  lines 
and  in  his  bearing.  He  was  not  111  at 
ease,  he  made  his  effects  quietly  and  his 
impersonation  grew  in  force  as  the  play 
advanced.  He  wisely  suggested  Archie's 
vlciousness  as  vaguely  as  aoes  the  au- 
thor and  with  equal  sagacity  he  empha- 
sized ttie  weakness  and  over-sensitlve- 


t  as  an  advertisement  for  James  Gee.  a 
hatter  In  Manchester,  England,  and  Its 
excellent  Mr.  Gee  contributed  a  preface 
which  began:  "An  archdeacon  was  de- 
fined by  the  late  Bishop  Blomfleld  as  a 
person  who  discharged  archldiaconal 
functions.  With  even  less  ambiguity,  a 
hatter  may  be  described  as  a  person  who 
manufactures  or  who  deals  in  the  head- 
gear of  human  beln.trs."  Mr.  Gee  made 
no  allusion  to  the  peculiar  madness  of 
hatters.  Neither  did  Mr.  Sala  in  his  6C 
pages.  The  latter,  by  the  way.  abhorred 
the  opera  hat,  the  gibus,  the  crush,  the 
spring,  tho  accorieon.  "which,  in  a  col- 
lapsed' state,  and  held  beneath  the  arm 
Is  a  convenience;  but  which,  extended, 
with  its  metallic  ribs  asserting  them- 


ness  of  boyhood,  rather  than  the  auda-  Igelves  beneath  Its  thin  alpaca  covering 
cious  daredeviltry  of  adventurous  man-  the  open  air.  In  my  opinion, 

hood.  His  scenes  with  Effie  were  igimpl'y  abominable.  It  I  meet  a  man 
marked   by   sincerity   and   his   tirade  ^  'gtbus'  in  broad  daylight,  I  gen- 

agalnst  the  vicar  was  effectively  spoken  orally    murmur    to    myself  'Fiddler.' 

without  ranting.    There  were  moments  gornetlmes  I  nerpend  and  whisper  'out 


when  he  might  have  Imparted  greater 
vitality  to  the  lines  and  also  occasions 
when  a  sense  of  humor  failed  him  in  the 
dialogue,  but  as  a  whole  Mr.  Bunker's 
performance  was  commendable  and  en- 
grossing. 

Owing  to  the  remarkably  close  con- 
test between  the  "Harvard  amateurs.  It 
was  impossible  to  decide  upon  one  man. 
Two  were  therefore  selected.  Tomor- 
row evening  Watson  White  will  play  ^   

the  same  part.  Both  young  men  have  that'heVhusbai^cir" josepl^,  often°'drInks 
had  the  same  advantages  of  rehearsals  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  rum  In  a 


all  night';  but  I  never  set  him  down  as 
a  gentleman." 

Alice  met  the  mad  hatter  at  table 
[and  we  all  know  him  by  alght  through 
Tenniel's  portrait.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion In  Germany,  perhaps  it  still  exists, 
[that  oboe  players  go  mad  after  a  term 
lot  diligent  service  In  an  orchestra. 

Anecdote  of  the  Day. 

.Mrs.  Uhbally  Holvay  of  Chicago  says 


and  coaching. 


VARIED  PROGRAM 
'  i^-ATB. F.KEITH'S 


day,  and  as  he  puts  It  down  cold  and 
without  butter  or  molasses  he  cannot 
be  said  to  use  It  for  strictly  medicinal 
purposes. 


Last  Week  of  Neptune's  Garden 
of  Living  Statues— Other 
Features. 


starting  on  Its  fourth  and  positively 
the  last  week,  Neptune's  Garden  of  Liv- 
ing Statues  again  served  to  delight  and 
mystify  a  large  audience  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  yesterday. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  program  for 
the  week  Is  teeming  with  wholesome 
humor,  excellent  dramatic  art  and 
catchy  songs. 


From  the  Well  Informed 

"W.  B.  A."  quoted  the  British  Week- 
ly as  asserting  that  a  test  question  for 
proficiency  in  English  literature  is: 
"Who  were  Horatio  Peltirogus  and  Jane 
Didabs?"  We  appealed  confidently  to 
our  readers  for  the  answer,  and  were 
not  disappointed. 
As  the  Worid  Wags: 

Horatio  Peltirogus  and  Jane  Didabs 
were  referred  to  by  Mrs.  NIckleby  as 
old  neighbors  In  chapter  55  of  Dickens's 
"Nicholas  NIckleby."  E.  S.  C. 

Cambridge.  May  30. 

"M.  E.  W."  of  Jamaica  Plain  also 
gave  the  correct  answer. 

And  now  some  one  perhaps  will  tell 
us  the  full  name  of  Mr.  Gibus  and  the 
date  of  his  Invention,  also  of  his  death, 
and  in  what  year  the  Vaplans  passed 
the  equinoctial  of  Queubus. 


The  Pork  Barrel. 


As  the  World  Wags:   Your  paragraph 
requesting    Information    regarding  the 
Miss  Green,  seen  on  a  Boston  stage  for  origin  of  the  phrase,  "The  Pork  Barrel," 
the  first  time  In  three  years,  had  a  |        'fllf      lawyers  as  well  as  students 

'  o£  political  affairs. 

,  number  of  original  songs  which  greatly  1  g^es  back  Inta  early  English  times 
pleased  the  audience.  Flanagan  and  Ed-  when  a  countryman  stole  a  hog.  It  was 
wards.  In  "Oft  and  On,"  a  sequel  to  a  daring  act  of  larceny.  The  evidence 
their  "On  and  Off,"  had  a  wide  variety    appeared  to  be  overwhelming  and  con^ 


of  entertainment. 
Billy  McDermott, 


"sole  survivor  of 


elusive;  witnesses  testified  that  they 
saw  the  defendant  driving  the  hog  out 


Coxey's  army,"  showed  to  a  Boston  au-  of  the  owner's  yard.  The  defence  was 
dlence  for  the  first  time  the  tramp  act  decidedly  weak.  Counsel  for  defence, 
which  has  created  a  sensation  all  over  :  however,  was  a  man  of  great  worldly 


the  country.  His  "grand  finale,"  In  ] 
which  Jib  Imnersonatea  Sousa  and  Cre- 


knowledge,  an^'  after  contenting  himself. 


with  a  brief  argument  on  behalf  of  his 
client,  he  allowed  the  case  to  go  to  the 
Jury.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  the 
Jury  brought  In  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty," 
and  when  In  the  adjoining  public  house 
some  one  sought  to  congratulate  the 
counsel  for  defence  and  manifested  much 
surprise  at  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  coun- 
sel for  defence  Innocently  remarked  he 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Jury  Inasmuch  as  every  one  of  the  jury- 
men had  his  share  of  the  pork. 

ELIPHALET  B.  WILLIAMS. 
Boston,  May  29. 

P,ut  when  was  the  phrase  "the  pork 
barrel"  first  used  in  association  with  a 
prah-blll  Introduced  in  the  I^egislature? 
Was  it  before  or  after  the  une  of  "cut- 
ting a  watermelon"  In  connection  with 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend? 


English  as  She  Is  Spoke. 

We  were  delighted  when  Mr.  Gollghtlv 
at  the  Porphyry  spoke  Indignantly 
about  the  "llllteratlon"  of  the  villagers 
near  his  summer  palace. 

In  the  country  we  have  heard  old 
ladies  describe  an  active  man  as  "sur- 
cigorous."  We  do  not  find  the  word  In 
any  dialect  dictionary.  Is  It  known  to 
any  of  our  readers? 


A  Bostonlan  at  Old  Point  Comfort 
asked  for  the  newspapers  of  his  beloved 
city.  "I  can't  give  you  any  Boston  pa- 
per, but  here  aje  the  Philadelphia  pa- 
pers." And  the  girl's  face,  as  she  said 
this,  was  inscrutable.  Was  she  a  subtle 
humorist?  Or  was  she  only  Inconsequen- 
tial, as  the  waiter  in  the  tavern  at  Cork, 
who  replied  to  Thaclceray,  demanding 
currant  Jelly  for  a  haunch:  "Sir,  there's 
no  Jelly,  but  I've  brought  you  some  very 
fine  lobster  sauce." 


Hot  Lobster  in*1842. 

This  anecdote  concerning  Thackeray 
in  Ireland  reminds  us  of  a  recipe  for 
"hot  lobster"  given  by  him  in  "Th«" 
Irish  Sketch  Book."  He  ate  the  dish  at 
Lovegrove's  in  Dublin. 

You  take  a  lobster  about  three  feet 
long  If  possible,  remove  the  shell,  cu' 
or  break  the  flesh  of  the  fish  in  pieces 
not  too  small.  Some  one  else  mean- 
while makes  a  mixture  of  mustard,  vin- 
egar, catsup,  and  lots  of  cayenne  pep- 
per. You  produce  a  machine  called  a 
"despatcher,"  which  has  a  spirit  lamp 
under  it  that  Is  usually  illuminated 
with  whiskey.  The  lobster,  the  sauce 
and  near  half  a  pound  of  butter  .-.re 
placed  in  the  "despatcher,"  which  is 
Immediately  closed'.  When  boiling,  the 
mixture  is  stirred  up,  the  lobster  being 
sure  to  heave  about  in  the  pan  in  a 
convulsive  manner,  while  it  emits  a  re- 
markably rich  and  agreeable  odor 
through  the  apartment.  A  glass  and  a 
half  of  sherry  is  now  thrown  into  the 
pan,  and  the  contents  served  out  hot 
and  eaten  by  the  company.  Porter  Is 
commonly  drunk,  and  whiskey  punch 
a,'»erwards,  and  the  dish  is  fit  for  an 
emperor. 

N.  B.  You  are  recommended  not  to 
l.urry  yourself  in  getting  up  the  next 
morning,  and  may  take  soda  water  with 
advantage.— Probatum  est. 


Int'ermezzo.  I 

We  asked  yesterday  whether  any  one  i 
of  The  Herald  feaders  had  heard  the 
word  "survifforous"  in  the  country. 

The  linotype  turned  the  word  into 
"surcigorous." 


A  Poet  Laureate. 

When  Alfred  Austin  was  appointed 
poet  laureate  In  1895,  the  refrain  of  a 
then  popular  song  was  sung  in  derision: 
"O  Mr.  Aur.tin!"  He  was  not  a  "boss 
1  poit,"  to  quote  the  phrase  of  Artemus 
I  Ward,  and  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 
was  then  living.  Austin  will  be  classed 
or  forgotten,  with  his  predecessors,  Pve. 
Whitehead,  Eiisden,  Kay  and  Scogon, 
rather  than  remembered  with  Tennvson, 
Wordsworth,  Drj  den,  Jonson.  Spenser, 
Chaucer    or    even    the    reckless  and 
I  tumultuous  Skelton.    But  Mr.  Austin 
;  saw  his  duty  "and  he  done  it."  He 
j  wrote  amiably  for  state  occasions  and 
was  always  approprli.tely  patriotic.  Will 
Mr.  Noyes'ejcceed  him,  Mr.  Noyes,  "the 
greatest  living  poet"?    Why  not?  Mr. 
Barrie  has  oeen  made  a  baronet  and 
Thomas    Hardy    is    still    Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy.    Let  us  hope  he  will  remain  so 
In  company  with  Fielding,  Thackeray, 
Dickens.  Swinburne,  Reade  and  Mere- 
dith. 


A  Note  on  the  Tango. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense written  about  the  Inherent  inde- 
cency of  the  tango.  We  are  now  told 
that  Sem,  the  chaste  carcicaturist  m 
Paris,  says  that  the  name  alone  of  this 

dance  makes  "the  second-class  Buenos 
Ayres  demimondaine  blush." 

And  yet  on  Oct.  24,  1903,  Mr.  E.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos.  then  the  concert  ma-ster 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
played  his  own  Tango  at  a  Symphon.\' 
concert  and  there  was  no  perturbation 
of  nature,  nor  was  there  immediate  oi- 
con.sequent  corruption  of  the  public 
morals,  it  Is  true  that  Mr.  Femandez- 
Arbos  did  not  dance  the  tango  on  t!ie 
11  stage;  he  only  Addled  It;  but  the  music 
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II-  If  is  said  by  the  more  sensitive  lo  l>e 
1.  .  ntioiis  and  devilish. 

The  dance  is  still  popular  in  Spain ;  It 
]  is  seen  In  the  street,  In  dance  halls,  in 
the  zarzuela   or  operetta.     Mr.  Arbor 
'  WH.=!  inclined  to  believe  the  word  and  th«f 
.1  rice  originated  in  the    West    Indies  \ 
.lisJ   the  dance  is  certainly  known  in 
I  Cuba.    Perhaps  the  dancing  girls  from 
I  Cadiz  tliat  moved  Juvenal  and  Martiat 
I  to  indignation  danced  the  tango.  Per- 
haps it  was  seen  at  an  orgle  under  Nero 
i  when  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust  girls  in 
I  the  lulls  between  the  courses  cam-;  dan- 
cing down  the  files  of  tables  in  troops, 
wrapped,  as  Mr.  Rowbotham  reminds  uf. 
I  in  their  gauze  and  clattering  their  nrack- 
!  ing  castanets.  "And  many  of  them  wer# 
Spanish  girls  from  Gades  in  Spain,  wh"] 
danced  in   line,   rising   and   falling  in  | 
waves  of  tremulous  hips." 

But  any  dance  can  be  danced  inde- 
cently, even  the  staid  quadrille.  i.oi\g 
ago  we  saw  in  Robinson  Hall,  New  York 
city,  a  minuet  which  changed  graduaiiy  | 
Into  the  cancan.  It  was  hard  to  say 
whether  the  minuet,  by  nature  stately, 
graceful,  formal,  as  then  danced,  or  the 
cancan  'was  the  more  indecent.  ^  ct  | 
either  one  might  now  seem  tame  in  balls 
given  by  "our  best  people." 

A  Providence  Schcliast. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  anything  which  appears  in 
your  column,  always  so  full  of  curious 
and  precise  information ;  but  have  you 
not  misquotecL  the  touching  lines  to 
"Father,  dear  father"?  As  I  remember 
them  they  run  thus: 

Father,  dear  father,  come  home  with  me 
now. 

The  clock  In  the  steeple  strikes  one; 
Tou  said  you  were  coming  siralght  home 
from  the  shop 
At  soon  as  your  day's  work  was  done. 
Is  thcve  an  authentic  text  of  this  stir- 
ring ballad?   And  if  so,  where  can  It  be 
'  found  ? 

'  Could  not  an  anthology  of  once  popu- 
lar but  now,  alas,  forgotten  songs  be 
criiipil'  d?  Many  of  thess  have  already 
uM  iaied  in  "As  the  World  Wags,"  but 
lovers  of  genuine  poetry  would  be  glad 
to  have  in  permanent  form  lyrics  so 
simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  Would 
Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon  be  willing  to 
undertake  such  a  work?  I  have  an  idea 
that  subscribers  might  receive  it  more 
promptly  than  if  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
divpi;,'id  from  more  profound  studies  to 
compile  it.  Even  that  first  volume  of 
his  is  still  to  seek. 

R.  WILLIAMS  PARK. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  June  2. 
We  quoted  from  "The  Best  Song  Book 
in  the  World"  (p.  159).  The  third  line, 
•'You  promised,  dear  father,  that  you 

!  would  come  home,"  is  also  found  In 
Chappcll's  Christy-Minstrel  Songs,  book 

,  lii..  No.  4,  where  the  words  and  music 

'  are  attributed  to  Henry  Clay,  not  the 
"Mill-Boy  of  th<;  Slashes,"  whose  face 
for  a  time  adorned  the  backs  of  hair 
blushes  and  clothes  brushes,  whose 
nama  is  still  associated  with  cigars. 

What  is  needed  is  a  Variorum  edition 
of  once  tamous  songs  of  the  heart  and 
home,  songs  that  stirred  anllh- moved  the 
Pee-pul. 

HARVARD  '10 
MAN  AT  PARK 

Watson  White  Rivals  Success: 
of  Bunker  in  "The  Blind- 
ness of  Virtue." 


Watson  White,  a  Harvard  '10  man, 
BOW  taking  a  post-graduate  course  at 
the    university,    showed    himself  pos- 
Bessed  of  unusual  histrionic  talent  In  a 
performance  of  "The  Blindness  of  Vir- 
tue" at  the  Park  Theatre  last  night. 
He  played  the  part  of  the  Hon.  Archl-  ' 
bald   Graham,   usually   taken   by  Paul 
Hansel  of  the  company,  and  portrayed  '. 
It  with  excellent  expression  and  feel-  ' 
ln«. 

The  allowing  of  an  outsider  to  appear 
Is  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
company.  Last  Monday  evening  the 
same  part  was  taken  by  Ralph  Bunker. 
Both  men  have  shown  marked  ability 
and  Mr.  White  last  night  won  much  ap- 
plause. In  the  main  his  acting  was  all 
thftt  could  be  desired  and  his  manner 
throughout  the  production  was  most  sin- 
cere. 

There  were  moments  in  the  lighter 
j>art  of  the  play  when  it  seemed  as 
though  he  appeared  almost  too  seitoua. 
It  was  excusable  in  a  way,  though,  the 
part  being  a  most  difficult  one.  In  the 
real  crisis  of  the  piece,  however,  the 
denunciation  of  the  vicar  by  Graham, 
he  was  convincing  and  forceful.  He  did 
not  overplay  the  scene.  Hla  voice  was 
•xcellent  at  all  Umes. 


There  i.s  a  club  in  Wa-shiiigtoii,  i>.  C. 
famous  for  the  intelligence  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  taid  that  no  subject  in  sci- 
ence, literature,  art,  music,  politics,  his- 
tory, anthropology,  athletics,  etc.,  can  be 
Introduced  in  conversation  without  some 
one  member  shedding  light.  Balkis,  tbe 
Queen  of  Sheba,  asking  the  hardt^ 
questions,  and  the  Emperor  Tiberius  veil- 
ing the  grammarians  in  like  manner,! 
would  be  brought  to  shame  at  this  clubi 
where  everything  pertaining  to  knowl-j 
edge  has  been  classified,  labelled  and  put 
neatly  into  drawers  of  wliich  the  mem-- 
bers  hold  the  keys  in  accessible  pockets. , 

How  Boston  lags  behind!  At  a  club 
table  a  few  days  ago  a  young  man.  thirst- , 
Ing  for  information,  asked:  "Do  pea- 
cocks shed  their  tails  once  a  year?": 
Learned  per.sons  were  then  at  meat;  deep' 
thinkers,  bold  experimenters,  e.«saylsls, 
chemists  sociologists.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  .silence.  At  last  one  man  lift- 
ed up  his  voice:  "Why.  of  course,  they 
do.  Don't  they?  I  tlii-ik  they  do,  but 
I'm  not  sure."  And  no  one  in  the  club 
had  read  "The  Peacock's  Own  Book." 
by  Pavonlnus,  Jr.,  a  volume  full  of  sur- 
prising information:  telling  how  by  his 
voice  the  peacock  frightens  serpents  and 
drives  away  all  venemous  animals;  how 
he  loveth  not  his  children;  how  he  hath 
the  voice  of  a  fiend,  the  head  of  a  ser- 
pent, the  pace  of  a  thief.  "And  he  won- 
dereth  of  the  fairness  of  his  feathers, 
and  reareth  them  up.  a.-^  it  were  a  circle 
about  his  head,  and  then  he  looketh  to 
his  feet,  and  seeth  the  foulness  of  his 
feet  and,  like  as  he  were  ashamed,  he 
lett«th  his  feathers  fall  suddenly,  and 
all  the  tall  downward,  as  though  he  took 
no  heed  of  the  fairness  of  his  feathers." 
And  did  not  Lady  Curzon.  whose  un- 
timely death  in  1906  was  lamented  on 
two  continents,  wear  at  the  Delhi  Dur- 
bar a  dress  with  a  design  of  peacock  s 
feathers,  though  Englishwomen  and  na- 
tives warned  her  against  it? 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

This  extract  from  a  letter  written  to 
the  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  is  ot  local 
interest: 

"Shortlv  after  Galvani's  invention 
came  out'  he  visited  America,  and  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  called  upon  Dr. 
Doane,  medical  officer  to  the  Bank  of 
New  York.  He  found  the  family  in  dis- 
tress at  the  death  of  the  infant  son. 
GalvanI  asked  to  be  allowed  try  his  bat- 
tery; the  child  revived,  was  christened 
Galvani  Doane,  and  is  probably  alive 
today;  at  any  rate  he  was  three  or  four  , 
years  ago.  His  father  was  a  cousin  of 
Longfellow."  j 

  I 

"Strike,  but  Shave!" 
Any  action  of  a  barber  or  of  barbers 
'  in  congress  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  consideration.    The  profession  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  as  old 
,  as  the  one  characterized  as  venerable  by 
i  Mr.  Kipling:  "In  the  same  day  shall  the 
I  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  Is  hired" 
!  (Isaiah  vii,  20).    And  listen  to  the  elder 
Pliny  as  translated  bravely  by  Philemon 
Holland:     "The    next    thing    that  all 
people  of  the  world  agreed  in  was  to 
j  entertain  Barbers,  but  It  was  late  first 
:  ere  they  were  In  any  request  ;vt  Rome. 
The  first  that  entered  Italy  came  out  ot 
SIcilie,  and  it  was  in  the  454  yeare  after 
the   foundation  of  Rome.     Brought  in 
they  were  by  P.  Ticinlus  Mena,  as  Varro 
doth  report;  for  before  time  they  never, 
cut  theire   haire.     The  first  that  was 
shaven  every  day  was  Sclpio  Africanua, 
I  and  after  him  commeth  .Augustus  the 
Emperor,  who  evermore  used  the  razor." 

Think  of  the  lumous  barbers:  the 
barber  of  Seville,  the  barber  to  Doml- 
I  tian,  the  barber  to  1-ouis  XI..  "the 
I  demon  barbeiV  whose  murderous  chair 
'  in  London  iins  been  sung  in  ballads  and 
introduced  into  rhelodrama;  the  barber 
whose  fatal  passion  Was  told  In  verse 
and  pictured  by  .\ubrey  Beardsfey. 
Towering  iibov-  them  all  is  the  barber 
of  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night." 
the  Silent  Man,  the  Modest  Man.  learned 
in  alchemy  and  white  magic,  syntax, 
grammar  and  l.xicology,  the  arts  of 
logic,  rhetonc  .ind  elocution,  mathe- 
matics, arithm-  lie  and  algebra,  astro- 
nomy, astromdncy  and  geometry,  theo- 
logy, the  Traditions  of  the  Apostle  and' 
the  Commentaries  on  the  Koran;  Al-| 
Bamlt,  who  hhd  six  brothers,  all  men 
of  strange  aUscntures;  the  Barber  of 
Baghdad,  who  at  last  was  brought  from 
jail  into  tho  piesence  of  China's  Em- 
peror. 

The  ordinary  barber  in  this  country 
no  longer  la  a  surgeon  but  there  arc 
still  dentist-harbers  in  foreign  parts. 
Witness  this  advertisement  in  a  news- 
paper of  Algiers.  Translated  it  reads 
thus:  "The  undersigned  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  he  has  now  been  estab- 
lished for  17  years  as  hairdresser  and 
dentist  at  1"  Rue  de  la  Marine.  He  is 
endowed  with  faculties  that  enable  him 
to  extract  teeth  with  the  utmost  celerity 
and  without  inflicting  the  slightest  pain. 
He  is  «.u  Ml -hearted.  public-spirited, 
•  and  tliornuglily  proficient  in  all  forma 
of  i^■^n^■,,^  v  r.-  '  " 


thanasia. 

\\  (•  ic  mI  i;o[  long  ago  ot  the  joyous 
death  of  a  woman  at  a  bridge  whist 
table.  Elated  by  the  mistake  of  an  ad- 
versary and  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of 
herself  and  her  partner,  she  laughed 
boisterously  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  Play- 
ing the  old,  legitimate  game  in  which 
the  utmost  sobriety  of  behavior  was  re- 
quired, she  would  no  doubt  be  alive  to- 
idav.    ."Sarah    Ba.tll«,    IrnipQrtalized  by. 


rii:irl(^i.  '  i    i'  I  ]i~-vv  have  died  in 

tl'  -  i.^  a  gentlewoman 

h'  1  the  rigor  of  the 

giiiiK.  ,1  .  i  .  ,  i  li.  \ei  heartily  bring  her 
mouth  to  pronounce  "Go"  or  "That's  a 
Go"  in  cribbage.  » 

In  1712  a  curious  book  was  published 
at  Amsterdam:  "Reflexions  sur  les 
Orands  Hommes  qui  sent  inorts  en 
"'rijsantant."  The  author's  name  is  not, 
on  the  title  page,  but  It  was  Henri 
I  I  i  1  ;.jois  Boureau  Deslandes.  The  book 
;  oil  the  whole  Is  disappointing  for  we' 
•  are,.'not  told  in  detail  concerning  the 
conversation  of  Alretlno's  sister.-;,  which 
Inipifted  the  satirist  to  violent  laughter 
so  that  he  died  therefrom.  In  un  inter- 
leaved copy  ot  Deslandes's  book  the 
story  of  the  victim  of  bridge  whist 
should  be  recorded  with  that  of  the 
Greek  poet  Philemon,  who  died  laugh- 
ing at  the  sight  of  an  ass  eating  figs 
that  a  boy  hud  laid  down.  "Go  now," 
he  said  to  the  boy,  "and  fetch  the  ass 
some  drink."  And  the  old  man— he  was 
a  comic  poet— was  so  tickled  with  the 
fancy  of  his  ow-n  jest  that  he  died 
laughing.  Others  that  died  laughing 
were  Franciscus  Casalinus.  a  learned 
scholar  in  logic;  Chrysippus.  Marcus 
CrassUR,  Zeuxis  Heracleotes.  the  paint- 
er, aiid  others  not  mentioned  by  Des- 


"G.  P.  L." — The  name  of  the  "Demon 
Barber"  to  whom  we  referred  yesterday 
was  Sweeny  Todd. 

A  Nobby  Head  of  Hair. 

We  read  that  Mr.  Harry  Lawson 
Drew,  living  in  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  member  of  a  "prominent"  and 
probably  "exclusive'  family,  was; 
charged  with  larceny  and  jumping  his 
ball.  He  was  brought  before  Judge 
Bmlth,  who  said  to  Mr.  Drew:  "I  sen- 
tence you  to  have  your  luxurious  shock  | 
of  black  hair  clipped  once  a  month  for 
the  next  year.  "  Then  Mr.  Drew  begged 
that  he  might  rather  be  sent  to  jail, 
for  he  is  "very  vain  of  his  hair";  but 
Judge  Smith  was  adamant  and  Mr. 
Drew,  sobbing  bitterly,  left  the  court 
room. 

Thus  we  are  reminded  of  an  old  Lon- 
don ballad,  "The  Nobby  Head  of  Hair." 
The  proud  possessor  tells  his  story  in 
pedestrian  verse,  how  as  a  child  he  was 
admired  for  his  hair;  his  mother  was 
sure  that  he  would  catch  an  heiress; 
at  places  of  amusement  he  attracted 
more  attention  than  Prince  Albert,  but 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  his  hair  was 
pulled  by  apes  and  a  bear  mistook  him 
for  her  cub. 

Not    llklns    this    brute    treatment,  from 

the  garden  I  did  roam: 
t  caught  a  lady  ogling. me,  I  ask'd  to  see 

her  home. 

Her   husband    we   met   on   the    road,  he 

asunder  did  us  tear, 
Then   he   dragged '  me    through    a  horse 
pond,  by  my  nobby  head  of  hair. 
A  policeman  took  the  fair  youth  In 
custody,  swearing  that  he  was  one  of 
the  swell  mob. 

,  To     the     magistrate,     my     Innocence  I 
pleaded,  but  In  vain. 
Be   Bald    to    prison    you    must    go,  your 

guilt  it  is  quite  plain: 
6o  to   the   treadmill   I   was  sent — but  on 

the  Filent  syatcm  there. 
But  what  griev'd  me  moat  they  cut  off  all 
my  nobby  head  of  hair. 


Sardine  Packers. 

Ab  the  World  Wags  : 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  [ 

'  proper  authorities  to  a  neglected  oppor- 
tunity. Why  are  not  the  Boston  Sardine 
Packers  organized  in  a  regular  union? 
Unions  that  pack  things  regulate  hours 
of  work,  thereby  limiting  output  or  "in- 

■  put". — the  amount  of  goods  that  may  j 
occupy  a  given  space  In  a  given  time. 

i  The  Inspectors  of  our  street  and  ele- 
vated railways  have  not  yet  joined 
themselves  together  In  a  Sardine  Pack- 
ers' Union,  although  Individually  they 
all  belong  to  it.  A  union  should  be; 
founded  at  once,  so  that  its  members! 
could  know  how  many  sardines  can  go  I 
Into  a  box  car  without  increasing  the! 
death  rate.  Boston  has  had  enough' 
proof  at  their  hands  that  C  can  go  into  4 
Without  remainder,  more  than  sufficient 
explanation  ot  the  fact  that-  sardines 
come  to  this  country  dead. 

A  MUCH-SQUEEZED  SARDINE. 
Boston,  May  28. 


Self-Res  pecting. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Although  I  have  travelled  on  the  street 
car  lines  of  many  great  cities,  it  has 
remained  for  Boston  to  furnish  that 
anomaly— a  punctilious  conductor.  While 
riding  on  a  car  the  other  evening  I  ob- 
served a  stately,  bespectacled  man  who 
was  condescending  to  wear  the  con- 
ductor's uniform  and  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  that  functionary.  Summoning  up  my 
courage  I  glanced  timidly  irt  his  direc- 
tion and  indicated  my  desire  to  get  off  ^ 

the  car  by  saying:  "Next  stop."  Ma 
miserum!  my  worst  fears  were  realized; 
in  some  way  I  had  angered  his  dignity 
and  offended  his  feelings.  For  he 
glared  at  nie  over  his  spectacles  and 
murmured  an  icy  rebuke.  As  I  did  not 
catch  whit  he  said,  I  ventured  to  lean 
nearer  and  ask  for  a  repetition.  ".Sir!" 

I  quoth  he,  "net  'next  stop,"  but  'next 

!  stop,  please."  " 

Ah  me!  A  poor,  unsophisticated  bar- 

j  barian  must  be  careful  when  he  travel.! 
through  Boston,  where  culture  lurks  in 

;  every  street  car  and  Chesterfieldian  con- 
ductors reprove  the  passenger  whene'er 
his  hurried  tongue  forgets  to  add  the 
soothing  "please." 

A  MERE  OUTT.ANPIOR. 


From  Folk  Lore. 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 

While  we  are  looking' for  Information 
regarding  the  first  use  of  bacon  and  eggs 
as  an  American  breakfast  dish,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  something  of  tho 
history  and  origin  of  the  dish  whether  in 
or  out  of  America.  Can  any  one  tell  u=; 
when  the  two  were  first  prepared  to- 
gether? The  following  anecdote  con- 
tains the  earliest  reference  I  can  find: 

"It  is  related  of  the  celebrated  Gen. 
Montecuculi  (160S-81)  that  he  had  ordered 
an  omelette  on  Friday"  (what  Friday?) 
"but  being  hungry  he  desired  to  have  i 
some  bacon  sliced  In  it.  A  thunder  I 
storm  came  on  aJid  a  loud  clap  was 
heard  Just  as  the  dinner  was  served.  The 
'  general  took  up  the  dish,  threw  the  con- 
t^ts  out  of  the  window,  and,  facing  the 
thunder,  exclaimed:  'Voila  bien  du  bruit 
pour  une  onielettel'  (Wh^t  a  noise  for 
only  an  omelette!)" 

This  anecdote,  as  I  read  It,  was  en- 
titled, "Breaking  Fast."  Was  the  noon 
meal  ever  regarded  as  breaking  fast,  or 
the  morning  meal  ever  called  dinner? 

Boston.  June  2.  EGGO. 

We  suppose  you  refer  toGen.Raimond 
de  Montecuculi,  who  first  carried  arms 
as  a  private  under  his  Uncle  Ernst,  and 
aftfrward  rivalled  the  Prince  de  Conde 
as  a  leader,  that  is,  after  the  death  of 
Turenne.  Some  say  Montecuculi  died  In 
1680,  not  16S1.  I 

The  story  Is  a  very  old  one,  told  by 
humbler  persons  In  dther  lands,  as  of  the 
Hebrew,  who  In  the  desert  having  par- 
taken of  the  forbidden  food  and  being 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  exclaimed:  "O 
Lord,  what  a  fuss  about  a  little  bit  of 
pork!" 

"Breakfast"  w^as  from  the  time  Af  Its 
first  appearance  In  English  literature  the, 
first  meal  of  the  day.  Dinner  was  dinned 
and  for  many  years  eaten  by  high  and; 
low  at  11  A.  M.  Breakfast  with  many  In! 
early  days  consisted  chiefly  of  drink-} 
Ing.  Dr.  Venner  thought  11  o'clock  too] 
late  for  dinner  and  proposed  10  o'clock  as 
a  more  suitable  hour.  (See  his  "Via  Rec-' 
ta  ad  Vilam  Lonfeam,  1650.")  He  ad- 
vised the  phlegmatic  to  go  without  food 
and  drink  until  dinner,  but  said:  "If 
any  man  desire  a  light,  nourishing,  andi 
comfortable  breakfast,  I  know  none- bet-| 
ter  than  a  couple  of  poached  ^gs.j 
seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  a  few] 
corns  of  pepper,  also  with  a  drop  or  twoi 
of  vinegar.  If  the  stomach  be  weak,  and 
supped  off  warm,  eating  therewith  a 
little  bread  and  butter,  and  drinking 
after  a  good  draught  of  pure  claret  | 
wine.  This  is  an  excellent  breakfast, 
and  very  comfortable  for  them  that  have 
weak  stomachs."  But  Archbishop  San- 
croft's  breakfast  consisted  only  of  two 
small  dishes  of  coffee  and  a  pipe  of ' 
tobacco. 

Ah!  We  are  oft!  Look  out  of  this  window, 
dear  boy,  and  you  will  see,  two  elderly 
gentlemen  mlsslne  the  trafc.  They  are 
doing  It  rather  nicely.  I  think  they  muat 
have  been  practising  in  private.  There  la 
an  art  even  in  missing  a  train,  Reggie. 
But  one  of  them  's  not  quite  perfect  In 
it  yet.  He  has  begun  to  swear Httle 
too  soon! 

A  DomeBtIc  Drama, 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  have  a  copy  of  \he  original  edition 
of  the  song,  "Come  Home,  Father." 
Words  and  music  are  by  Henry  Clay 
W^ork;  the  publishers  are  Root  &  Cady, 
Chicago,  1864.  Work  wrote  considerable 
war  music,  his  first  venture,  I  believe, 
being  the  humorous  "Kingdom  Coming." 
In  general  his  songs  had  so  much  to  say 
about  "Mother"  that  at  last  arose  a  cry 
of  "Oh,  give  the  Old  Man  a  chance.  " 
Nowadays  his  best  remembered  song  Is 
the  one  that  embittered  public  appear- 
ance for  Gen.  Sherman,  "Marching; 
Through  Georgia,"  .  1 

My  copy  of  "Come  Home"  includes  the| 
stanza  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Park,  except, 
that  the  inebriate  had  promised  to  come 
"right"  home,  not  "straight"  home.  Con- 
sidering his  habits,  straightness  x,aa 
hardly  to  be  expected.  : 

I  recall  a  sort  of  dramatization  of  this 
song  given  here  in  Boston  about  4B 
years  ago  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rev.| 
Henry  Morgan  on  Indiana  placs.  On  the 
stage  was  an  Intended  representation  of 
a  bar-room  Interior,  where  were  gath- 
ered patrons  in  various  stages  of  Ine- 
briety. Little  Mary  entered  from  time 
to  time  and  sang  a  stanza  of  the  gong 
acquainting  her  parent  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  misery  at  home.  At  the  end 
of  each  stanza  sha  would  withdraw,  and 
an  invisible  chorus  would  request  the 
audience  to  "hear  the  sweet  voice  of  the 
child,"  etc.,  etc.  Then  she  would  re- 
enter and  tell  the  old  reprobate  of  a 
father  what  o'clock  It  was  and  how  the 
domestic  calamity  was  progressing. 

But  little  Mary  laughed  so  over  the 
drunken  antics  of  papa  she  was  hardly 
able  to  sing  her  lines. 

Another  musical  number  on  the  pro- 
gram acted  out  that  same  evening  was 
"The  Gypsy's  Warning."  The  gypsy 
wore  a  black  rubber  waterproof  and 
brandished  a  big  tin  dagger,  with  which 
at  the  end  of  the  song  she  struck  the 
villain,  badly  damaging  the  weapon  and 
causing  her  victim  to  sit  heavily  down 
on  the  fioor  and  expire  in  horrible  agony. 

Henry  Morgan  was  a  sincere  and  en- 
thusiastic Christian  and  .li  t  im  h  t:."  ,!  I 
in  his  lifetime.    The  Ch.u 
property,  a  gift  from  adii;ii. 
At  his  death  It  would  lu.ve  passed  i 


about  the 

VAT  I 

Artemns 


-^i,..r,-,l   thiv  refused  tu 
?      benVflt  not  coi.i 
'  '"^'^Mo;..     EDWARD  l-AXM^i 

(on,  .Tune  4.  

The  Scholiast 

'•  ir  '-^r;",n"ro.d  war  songs 

,v  a  s  letter  >^';^;;' „idest  daxv- 
,  „d  to  Amelia  Ann  QUI  lonely 
,.  .urn  new  music,  ylz^  i  Am  ^ 
^l„,s  ">\,?/"f'^^<-,:;.-'''^.  Hand  that 
Idother.  ^M'f*-  f'hlldhood'9  Hour  la 
Sp»"^''^'^i'cw4tV.  These  song  ^vriter.. 
(^J^rhr  v«>ra>r''do,n  the  Mother  BlBl- 
l*Ls7r,tlipr  to.,  mnchiy, 

But  Do  They? 
world  Wags: 


1.     I  mr  -  of  rttscourte»l»s  between  tfi#J 
,,iary    and    the  American.! 
'  the  Savoy,  though  pas-!. 

 rt  to  art.  apologized  to: 

111.'  .  luviilric  (Uiiender. 

Is  this  .'Story  true?  Is  it  an  Ingenious 
fabrication  of  the  press  agent,  not  wish- 
ing that  Mr.  Caruso  should  sink  Into  ob- 
scurttv  even  for  a  summer  day? 

It  Is"  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Caruso 
does  not  behave  more  soberly  on  or  oft 
the  stage.  When  he  comes  to  Boston 
he  too  often  exhibits  himself  as  the 
spoiled  darling  of  the  public  Never  an 
acicr  of  any  force  or  finesse,  he  walks 
or  prances  through  a  part  and  is  only 
In  earnest  when  the  composer  gives 
him  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
his  remarkable  voice,  a  voice  still  re- 
markable although  It  has  not  now  the 
.sen.suous  quality  that  distinguished  him 
from  other  tehors.  , 

1  am  Caruso.   I  do  what  I  like.  '  For 


Jtffntal  '    •     I  never  «ing  In  an 

opira  I  don't  llfce.  I  haven't  got  a  fa- 
'vorite  opera.  But  I'm  always  norvous. 
I'm  quite  unbearable,  quite  unfit  foj  de- 
cent society  for  hours  before  the  per- 
f..Miiance.  After  tlie  tirst  act  I  feel  bet- 
ter. •  ♦  •  A  fried  sole  at  5  o'clock 
an.l  a  glass  of  hot  water  is  my  meal  be- 
fore the  opera,  and  when  I  come  home  1 
havH  a  raw  apple  for  supper."  She  said 
that  the  greatest  triumph  of  her  career 
was  her  return  to  Melbourne  after  16 
ye.u-s.  "That  was  the  most  deeply 
emotional  experience  in  my  professional 
life." 

Between  12,000  and  14,000  people  at- 
tended the  six  performances  at  Covent 
Garden  the  first  week. 


I  "1  am  Caruso.   I  do  what  l  liKe.  J?or 

La.  the  world  Wags:  ^   able  I  this  arrogant  boast  the  public  is  respon- 

I^A  problem.  No  doubt  you  wiu        r    ^.^^^     ^^^^^^  ^  tlmc-lt  was  after 

*"  occurrence  near  a  monkey  cage  In 
to  answer  it.  If  not.  then  Mr.  Herkimer  York— when  Mr.  Caruso's  fresh- 
T-w  _  «i.,,„*rt„QH    onri  th*.  fenor  was 


Johnson. 

Why  is  it,  when  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  over  the  cocktails  or 
the  mustles,  that  the  subject  of  foot- 
w.ar  Is  so  eagerly  discussed?  Patent 
1.  ther  pumps,  muclucs,  rJdingboots, 
U,  rigans,  what  you  will,  so  be  It  is  foot- 
u  i  ir,  they  go  to  it.  Try  It  some  time, 
r  -s  the  subject  into  the  conversational 
pool  at  the  Poryhyry  Club.  Watxih 
im  swallow  it,  hook,  bait  and  sinker, 
iuber,  who  paints,  will  tell  of  the 
ting  boots  he  bought  in  Paris  for 
.boots  that  never  wore  out,  but  be- 
thicker  and  thibker  In  the  sole 
il  he  gave  them  away. 
,  i^mithers,  a  business  man,  and  In- 
djhed  to  be  "near,"  will  tell  of  the  two 
pairs  of  custom-made  boots  he  once 
ordered  at  $18  each  and  never  wore. 

*^°The  Hon.  George  G.  'Gimlet  with  hl8 
square  toes— Wiiafs  the  use?  Try  it 
and  you  will  find  out. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  talks 
of  his  shoes  because  they  cover  his 
most  valued  possessions?  No  man-- 
rather,  few  men  discourse  with  equal, 
volubility  of  tneir  gloves,  hats,  cravats, 
trousers.   What  about  it? 

H'ALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Dorchester,  June  4. 


Henry 
Hadley 


A  Good  Word. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  never  heard  the  word  "survig- 
orous,"  but  half  a  century  ago  the  word 
"savagerous"  (hard  "g")  was  current 
Blang  In  Conway,  N.  H.,  and  its  vicini- 
ty, and  I  guess  that  it  is  still  In  such 
1U«  there.  The  word  was  used  humor- 
i«irty,  and  generally  with  reference  to 
Ua  obstreperously  infuriate  but  harm- 
"-^  dog.  I  have  spelled  the  word  as  I 
heard  it  pronounced:  I  never  saw 
iTwritten  or  printed.  PEQUAWKET. 
Boston,  June  4.  * 
The  dialect  dictionaries  know  it  not, 
but  here  is  a  word  that  was  -once  in 
go^  repute  and  should  not  have  been 
drwped:  "Savaglous." 

".So  they  sent  for  Doctor  lulo  Geno- 
vino.  ;i  most  savaglous  man." 

put  "savagerous"  is  in  slang  dic- 
tloBaries  as  an  American  expression  and 
In  "Slang  and  its  Analogues"  there  are 
quotations  from  Porter's  "Big  Bear" 
(1S47)  and  Burton's  "Waggeries"  (1848). 
In  the  quotation  from  "Traits  of  Ameri- 
can Humor"  (1852)  the  word  Is  spelled 
"savigerous,"  a  feebler  form. 

In  Peal  Life. 

'whn  Mr.  John  Masefleld's  tragedy  was 
[performed  here  by  the  Manchester  Play- 
ers, some  protested  against  the  aunt 
throwing  Nan's  cloak  into  the  swill  tub 
and  then  tearing  it.  They  said  the  ao- 
Itioii  was  extravagant  and  too  contemptl- 
I.  Yesterday  we  all  read  of  a  m*ni 
|o  took  his  wife's  kimona  ajid  tore  It 
I  shreds,  to  prove  that  he  was  mas- 
in  his  house  and  to  annoy  his  chat- 
The  Lords  of  Creation  can  b« 
^_Tier  than  the  most  violent  shrew. 
Rrhat  a  sight  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
air  is  the  spectgicle  of  one  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  pawing  and  snorting  In 
rage  and  tearing  an  inoffensive  and  no 
doubt  becoming  garment  into  pieces! 


ness  was  chastened,  and  the  tenor  was 
not  so  vainglorious. 

Wo  liave  been  more  fortunate  in  Bos- 
Iton.    Mr.  Zenatelto  and  Mr.  Clement  re- 
spect their  art,  the  public  and  thefei- 
selves.    They  aie  modest,  but  not  obse- 
quious, when  thf-y  are  called  before  the 
curtain,  and  then  they  do  not  Indulge  In 
Isilly  pranks  witli  their  colleagues.  Mr. 
Constantino  was  eager  for  appreciation. 
From  his  experiences  in  Italy  and  South 
.America,  ho  honestly  believed  that  all 
professional  critics  were  venal.  He  once 
accused    the   manager   of   the  Boston 
■  Op.ra  House  of  slighting  him,  of  not 
1  looking  to  it  that  he  should  receive 
Ifavorable  attention  In  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Russell  reasoned  with  him,  tried  to 
show  to  him  the  absurdity  of  his  belief. 
I'Twas  all  in  vain.    Pointing  to  a  critic 
then  walking  in  the  corridor,  Mr.  Con- 
stantino   said:     "Nonsense.     You  see 
that  man.    He  has  had  two  new  over- 
Icoats  this  winter."    But  Mr.  Constan- 
tino, a  valuable  member  of  any  com- 
Ipany,  accustomed  to  the  applause  of 
j  audiences  In  many  countries  and  the 
liero  of  enthusiastic  scenes,  never  pre- 
sumed to  take  liberties  with  the  public, 
never  strutted  as  one  exempt  from  the 
laws  that  govern  behavior. 

Mr.  Caruso's  deportment  reminds  us 
of  the  arrogance  o^  the  male  soprano  in 
the  ISth  century.  To  the  male  soprano, 
llie  castrato,  was  given  the  role  of  the 
lover,  while  the  tenor  was  either  a  no- 
ble fatlier,  a  traitor  or  a  tyrant.  The 
person  of  the  male  soprano  was  sacred 
in  opera.  Others  might  slay  and  be 
itlain.  He  was  inviolable.  The  play 
miglit  reek  with  blood;  he  was  never 
murdered.  This  one  always  insisted  that 
lie  should  enter  on  horseback:  another 
.sulked  unless  he  made  his  entrance  by 
descending  a  mountain;  another  refused 
to  sing  unless  the  plumes  of  his  hat 
were  five  feet  and  a  half  In  length.  These 
sopranos  would  stay  upon  the  stage, 
Slicking  oranges  or  drinking  wine,  com- 
menting loudly  on  their  colleagues  as 
lliey  sang. 


At 

Covent 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Sheriff  Julius  Harburger  oC  New.TorlC 
irs  that  his  van  drivers  who  take  pris- 
fcrs  to  tUeir  lodgings,  "although  not 
fthe  gaze  of  the  people."  are  "heroes, 

artans,  stoics,  humane,  lawful,  hon-   ^  - ,  . 

detectives,  physiognomists,  and  have  I  tween   the   central  episodes. 


The  London  journals  spoke 
pleasantly  of  Miss  Alice 
Nielsen's  first  appearance 
Garden  this  season  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne."  As  Mr. 
Caruso  made  his  appearance  as  Canio 
the  same  evening,  comparatively  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  performance 
of  Wolf-Ferrari's  opera. 

Mme.  Edvina  ipade  her  first  appear 
ance  this  season  as  Maliella  in  "The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna."  The  Times 
said:  "Mme.  Edvina,  though  effective 
i  at  moments,  was  too  cold,  too  'sec'  for 
such  music.  She  was  also  at  times  rath- 
1  er  out  of  tune."  The  Daily  Telegraph 
found  her  "more  Neapolitan  than  the 
Neapolitans  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
I  methods."  It  noted  "more  emphasis  on 
the  note  of  tragedy,"  and  declared  that 
she  moved  more  freely  and  less  self- 
consciously. The  remarks  of  the  Times 
on  the  opera  itself  are  worthy  of  quota- 
tion. "The  story  of  the  young  woman 
with  her  two  lovers— the  hot-blooded, 
disreputable  one  who  boasts  that  he  will 
steal  tlie  jewels  for  her,  and  the  appar- 
'  ently  cold  and  respectable  one  who  act- 
ually does  comqiit  the  sacrilege— gives 
^:everaI  good  opportunities  for  effective 
theatrical  situations,  and  the  local  Nea- 
politaiv_col<)r  is  laid  on  with  a  thick 
brush  both  as  a  background  and  as  a 
neans  of  filling  up  the  blank  spaces  be- 
^    ■  But  the 


*r.  Henry  Hadley,  born 
in  Somervllle  and  now 
conductor  of  the  San 
in  London  Francisco  Symphony  or- 
chestra, led  a  concert  of  his  own  com- 
positions m  Loildon  May  23.  Miss  Tina 
Lerner  played  Grieg's  concerto.  The 
orchestral  pieces  were  "In  -Bohemia," 
the  symphony  "The  Four  Seasons"  and 
the  Symphonic  Fantaisie. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  after  alluding 
to  the  Intluence  of  Mendelssohn,  Grieg,  ' 
I  Wagner,    T.schaikowsky    and  Strauss, 
said:  "When  Mr.  Hadley  wrote  these 
I  works  he  was  still  a  very  young  man; 

ihad  he  not  been  so.  Indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  seriously 
entertained  the  idea  of  writing  a  sym- 
phony about  the  Four  Seasons,  which 
1  form  the  poetic  basis  of  the  movements 
of  that  played  last  night,  for  the  sub- 
ject Is  one  on  which  there  is  surely 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  Though  his 
music  has  the  faults  of  youth,  how- 
ever, it  also  has  the  merits,  among 
them  freshness  and  joy  of  life,  quali- 
ties that  are  especially  In  evidence  in 
the  overture,  which,  though  the  earli- 
est, was  really  by  far  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  works  performed  last  night." 
The  critic  praised  Mr.  Hadley  as  a 
conductor. 

The  London  Times  reviewed  as  fol-  \ 
lows:  "The  symphony  is  called  'The  ; 
Pour  Seasons';  the  first  allegro  repre-  | 
sents  winter,  the  scherzo  spring;  then 
there  is  a  slow  movement  for  suiVimer, 
and  a  final  andante  with  allegro 
episodes  is  called  'The  Death  of  the 
Leaves.'  It  is  not  an  original  idea,  but 
that  would  not  matter  if  it  brought 
us  some  original  music.  We  would  not 
say  that  it  has  brought  none,  but  there 
is  certainly  not  enough  to  justify  a  sym- 
piiony  in  four  movements.  We  have  an 
impression  that  what  Mr.  Hadley  had 
material  for  was  a  slender  little  tone 
poem  about  autumn,  and  that,  having 
thought  of  this,  it  seemed  to  him  a  pity 
not  to  fit  out  each  season  with  a  move- 
ment. All  tlie  first  three  movements 
seemed  to  be  merely  skilful  artifice  of 
the  kind  whlcli  would  naturilly  occur  to 
the  mind  of  a  man  wiio  liiiows  the  or- 
chestra and  the  tilings  written  for  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  conductor'.? 
desk.  Tlieie  is  more  individuality  and 
even  a  touch  of  poetic  feeling  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  finale.  The  symphonic  fan- 
tasia gave  the  same  impression  as  was 
given  by  the  greater  part  of  the  sym- 
phony. It  is  cleverly  Put  together  with 
a  view  to  effective  contrasts,  but  it  says 
very  little." 


Music 


in 


knowledge  of  men  and  can  act 
flckly  and  decisively."  The  ideal  ar- 
lltect  as  described  by  Vitruvlus,  a  man 
[  (various  and  'surP'^sing  accomplish- 
is  a  boneliiead  in  comparison. 


ktts. 


ACCORDING  to  cable  dispatches 
from  London,  Mr.  Enrico  Ca- 
ruso,' the  celebrated  tenor,  at  his 
ease  In  the  Savoy  Hotel,  smiled 
t»  an  Ingratiating  manner  on  a  woman 
■who  was  in  company  with  an  American. 
Mr.  Caruso  not  only  showed  his  admlra.- 
tlon,  but  jogged  the  elbow  of  his  secre- 
tary and  invited  him  to  share  in  hia(  ap- 
preciation of  beauty.  Th«  American, 
fllsllklng  the  public  homage,  told  Mr. 
C«ru(o  that  he  should  be  ashamed  of 
WmsBlf,  whereupon  the  tenor  answered 
!»■  a  fine  burst:  "I  am  Caruso.  I  do  |' 
^hat  I  like"  When  the  American  ad- 
vanced in  a  threatening  manner  the 
tenor  hastily  and  Inglorlously  sought 
refuse  In  an  elevator.  Them  was  an  In- 


niuslcian  is  not  very  much  considered 
in  all  this.  During  a  good  deal  of  the 
lime  he  merely  has  to  write  incidental 
music,  and  in  this  particular  case  when 
the  moments  for  musical  expression  do 
arrive  they  are  either  ignored  or  else 
are  taken  with  very  little  Individual 
conviction  by  the  composer.    One  air 

sounds  very  much  like  another,  all  are 
easy  and  no  doubt  attractive  to  sing, 
l3ut  they  do  not  bear  the  impress  of 
strong  character— either  of  the  composer 
or  of  the  person  on  the  stage  whom  he 
is  voicing  for  the  moment." 

The  Isolde  of  Mme.  Saltzmann-Stevens 
was  not  heartily  approved  by  the  lead- 
ing critics. 

Mme.  Melba,  appearing  as  Miml,  was 
iriaised  to  the  skies :  "A  wonderful  per- 
lormanoe,  full  of  beauty  oi  voice  and 
lar  more  lissome  in  movement  than  be- 
fore." Another  critic  spoke  of  "The 
consummate  art,  color  control,  perfect 
attack,  and  the  greatest  refinement  of 
phrasing."  To  a  reporter.  Mme.  Melba 
said:  "I  find  audiencgs  pretty  much  the 
same  everywhere.  The  dilterences  be- 
tween them  are  only  slightly  tenip.r  i- 


(iulck  galop!   and  you   are  obllgea  i.o 
gulp   your   victuals  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  and  hour." 
j    Lonfe'  before  Thackeray  that  strange 
■creature  Ange  Goudar,  writing  in  the 
;18th  century  of  restaurant  life  In  l.on- 
i  don,   wished   that  the  programs   w  .to 
I  ari  anged  with  view  to  the  courses  .>f 
I  the'  dinner.    In  Thomas  Hardy's  "I'n- 
der  the  Greenwood  Tree"  there  are  some 
entertaining  remarks   about   eating  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  brass  band. 


Some 
Musical 
Notes 


The  Pall  Mill  Ga-  | 
zette,  considering  the  \ 
subject  of  music  in  j 
Restaurants  restaurants,  comes  to 
this  conclusion:  "To  be  content  with; 
the  kind  of  performance  under  discus- 
sion involves  a  mental  laziness  which 
is  artistically  unsound.  Musical  expres- 
sion is  or  should  be,  emotional,  and  if 
its  impressions  are  to  be  lightly  taken, 
they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  evanes- 
cent. But  if  people  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  exert  ever  so  little  attention 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and 
the  art  can  make  no  further  progress. 
Attention  being  obviously  impossible  in 
theatre  or  restaurant,  music  is  cheap- 
ened and  degraded  accordingly.  Music 
lovers  can  hardly  help  resenting  the  art 
being  used  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  so  to 
speak.  Lest  there  should  be  any  idea 
of  the  evening  being  dull  an  orchestra 
is  engaged  and  supplies  what  no  one 
can  listen  to  properly,  or  would  really 
be  in  the  mood  for  if  they  could.  All 
Chat  ultimately  happens  Is,  as  sug- 
gested, a  sort  of  rhythmical  stimula- 
tion, to  musical  people  disagreeable,  and 
to  others  surely  no  encouragement 
toward  the  development  of  any  latent 
taste  for  the  art  they  may  possess.  One 
might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
those  who  do  not  care  for  music  suffi- 
ciently for  its  own  sake  are  better,  with-  | 
out  It.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 

tlie    position    of    the    art    is  greatly 
str(?ngthencd,    held    in   greater   respect,  , 
and-'  even  value,  wiien  it  is  recognized 
that  its   appreciation   depends   upon  a 
certain  amount  of  effort."  i 

Thackeray,  praising  in  his  "Irish 
Sketch  Book"  the  situation  of  Love- 
grove's  banqueting  house  on  Salt  Hill, 
not  far  from  Kingston,  said:  "You  must 
not  have  too  much  view,  or  a  severe 
one.  to  giVg  a  relish  to  a  good  dlfiner; 
nor  too  much  music,  nor  too  quick,  nor 
too  slow,  nor  too  loud.  My  reader  who 
has  dined  at  a  table  d'hote  In  Germany 
will  know  the  annoyance  of  this;  a  set 
of  musicians  Immediately  at  your  back 
will  sometimes  play  you  a  melancholy 
polonaise;  and  a  man  with  a  good  ear 
must  perforce  eat  In  time,  and  your 
soup  is  quite  cold  before  it  is  swallowed. 

'hen  all  of  a  sudden,   crash  goes  a 


Raymond  Roze,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  the  first 
season,  the  son  of  Mme. 
Marie  Hoze,  will  give  a  season  of  Eng- 
lish opera  at  Covent/ Garden  next  fall, 
and  on  Nov.  1  produce  his  own  "Joan 
of  Arc."  English  will  be  the  only 
language  sung,  though  a  sinfrer  may  be 
foreign. 

Strauas's  "Rosenkavalier"  was  the 
opera  most  frequently  performed  in 
Germany  last  season.  It  was  given  no 
fewer  than  B26  times.  Next  In  favor 
stood  "Carmen,"  which  was  staged  on 
426  occasions. 

At  the  Charlottenbwg  Opera  have 
been  produced  two  works  by  Dohnanyi, 
both  of  them  short.  The  first  was  a 
one-act  opera,  "Tante  Simonia,"  to  a 
text  by  'Viktor  Heindel;  the  other  a 
pantomime  in  three  scenes  founded  on 
Schnltzler's  "Der  Schleier  der  Beat- 
rice" r'The  Veil  of  Pierrette").  "With 
the  latter  far  greater  success  appears 
to  have  been  achieved  than  with  the 
former,  the  music  of  wWch  is  described 
as  being  too  heavy  for  the  frivolous 
nature  of  the  libretto.  The  story  of 
the  pantomime,  on  the  other  hand,  runs 
a  tragic  course,  and  Dctinanyi's  music 
is  said  to  be  highly  Illustrative  of  the 
action,  modern  in  feeling,  yet  not  ex- 
travagantly so." 

The  receipts  at  the  Paris  Opero  last 
year  amounted  to  about  $050,000;  at  the 
Opera  Comiquc  to  about  $622,000. 

There  is  simply  no  end  to  the  produc- 
tion of  new  operas  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Nothing  less  than  staggering, 
,1  In  this  connection,  is  the  statement  that 
il  Germany  last  year  sai»'  produced  no 
fewer  than  265  new  operatic  works.  Of 
course  the  list  would  have  included 
operattas,  one-act  operas  and  other 
more  or  less  unpretentious  examples. 
But  still  the  total  quoted  is  prodigious, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  '  know 
how  many  of  them  achieved  a  sufficient 
measure  of  agpreciation  to  justify  the 
pains  and  cost  of  production.  If  it 
comes  to  that,  it  seems  extraordinary 
that  there  should  be  enough'  composers 
in  this  world  to  produce  265/  operas  in 
the  course  of  a  twelvemonth.  But,  as 
a  fact,  most  of  these  worlcs  were  home 
made.    In  this  matter  Germany,  truly, 

puts  our  country  to  the  blush.— Daily 
Telegraph  (London). 

Mme.  Victoire  Kaveteka,  a  Polish 
prima  donna,  in  the  revue  at  the  Lon- 
don Opera  House,  also  whistles. 

We  spoke  of  Thei'esa  last  Sunday.  \ 
Paris  correspondent  writes:  "There  was 
one  song  that  she  sang  in  her  prime 
that  became  celebrated  simply  because 
of  the  stress  she    put    on    the  word 
'liberty.'    The  song  was   nothing,  the 
word  was  everything— especially  uttered 
with  emphaSis  at   that  moment.  Her 
I  political  power  was  such   that  Prince  j 
I  Napoleon  said;  'Give  me  Theresa  and  a  , 
I  thousand  rifles.'  Here  was  force  enough 
j  to  conquer  a  throne."    The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette     published     this  paragraph:; 
I  "The  question  was  raised  whether  she  i 
i  was  or  was  not  the  artist  who  once,  j 
for  a  wager,  crossed  the  boulevard  at 
the  dead  of  night,  from  the  Cafe  An- 
glais to  another  restaurant,  clad  only 
in    'the   altogether.'   M.   Jules  Claretie 
then  suggested   that,   as  Theresa  was 
living  the  life  of    a    farmer    in  the 
country,  she  should  be  asked  whether 
she   remembered   the    exploit     It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  she  has  died  with- 
out responding  to  the  inquiries." 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte  spoke  to  a  London 
reporter  about  audiences:  "A  German 
audience  is  very  severe.  I  like  singing 
in  England,  because  an  English  audi- 
ence puts  you  at  your  ease  at  once.  In 
America  it  is  according  to  the  city,  be- 
cause the  cities  there  are  so  far  apart 
that  each  seems  as  though  it  might  be 
in  a  different  nation.  In  New  York  the 
audiences  are— yes.  very  nice.  They  are 
greater  connoisseurs  than  others  be- 
cause they  hear  the  very  best  And  they 
expect  the  best  as  well.  One  of  tlie  best 

audiences  that  I  have  ever  ha<i  since  I'j 
began  to  sing  was  ah  audience  of  col-| 
lege  girls.   It  was  one  of  the  ladies'  col-  j 
leges    of    America— Wellesley    College,  I 
Boston.     They    were    simply    spjendid,  I 
those  girls.   »  •  •  French  audiences,  I 
am  afraid,  today  are  getting  very  diffi-  ' 
cult.   I  scarcely  know  why,  but  I  think 
it  may  be  that  they  have  heard  such  a 
lot.  They  used  to  say  that  England  was 
the  dumping  ground  of  the  riff-raff  o-' 
the  world.    Well,  for  me,  Paris  is  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  musical  worM. 
Every  one  seems  to  start  there,  and  It 
Is  true  that  every  one  listens,  whereas 
people  will  not  listen  sometimes  tc  a 
beginner  here.    You  must   have  some- 
thing very  good  for  London.   Even'  one 
passes  through  Paris,  and  I  think  p-ob- 
ably  that  that  has  spoiled  French  audi- 
ences a  little." 
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Mr.  11.  M  M'albrook, 
reviewing  the  Baron  1 
Henri  de  Rothschild's  j 
play  "Croesus"  (the  Gar- 
May  22)  remarked:  j 
"Nothlns  gentler  can  be  conceived,  and  I 
we  have  seldom  sat  through  anything  j 
quite  so  dull."  Here  is  a  joke  from  j 
the  last  act, 
a  funny  act: 


In 
London 
Theatres 

rick  Theatre 


nis  wiie— provincial  aiai     i  ji    m,  . 
moreover,  faithful  to  a  number  oi  muie 

impossible  relations— is  clogging  hl.s 
career.  If  only  he  hadn't  rushed  into 
marriage,    what    a   mate    Rolande  de 

'Saint  Charmeil,  an  authentic  countess, 
with  two  millions— francs  of  course,  but 
still  a  pretty  sum— and  a  prime  minister 
for  uncle,  would  have  made  for  him! 
As  It  Is,  he  pays  impassioned  and  highly 
Interested  court  to  the  lady,  who  seems 
— <iueer  tastes  some  folk  have— rather 
to  like  it 


which  is  supposed  to  be! 


Cinema  to  see  "La 


In  that, 
wonderful 


We're  going  to  the 
Dam-  aux  Camelias.  ' 

T  once  "aw  Sarah  Bernharili 

Sarah    Bernhardt?    What  ( 
woman !^_^  told  she  has  educated  an  ele- 
phant to  carry  hor  trunk  for  her. 

"Ivanhoe"  In  15  scenes  has  been  pro- 
ducei^^t  the  new  Lyceum^    Isaac  of 

ork  is  tortured  in  the  sight  of  the; 
udience.  "We  were  shown  the  red,  red  | 
l  idiron,  and  we  saw  the  poker — equal-  i 
A  glowing— several  times  applied  to' 
his  back,  accompanied  by  his  screams.  ! 
t  w;is  worth  double  the  money  charged; 
r-T  ,.nv  .seat  in  the  house." 

Italian  play,  "The  Month  of  Mary.  ' 
■   la^ted  ••moderately  well"  by  Con- 

e  Hutton  from  the  Italian  of  Sal- 
f  dl  Giacomo,  was  produced  at 
the  Little  Theatre  by  the  Pioneer  Play- 
ers. The  Times  said:  "Into  half  an 
hour  of  cunningly  interrupted  and  dls- 
rnii!  ected  action  the  author  has  dls- I 
I  ;    I  all  the  dllatorlness  and  the  lazl- 

of  southern  Italy,  and  much  of  Us 
ii  I-  ily.  too.  The  scene  Is  the  stew- 
Lii  i  i  office  In  a  workhouse,  and  from] 
ti,  .  ery  start  the  technique  is  adapted; 
'  !  -  lowing  liow  talk  and  food  and  othw  j 
trr;i:  j.i  get  in  the  waly  of  work,  how  ; 
•  V  !  .  one  is  shirking  all  he  can,  and  j 
.ifi    iency    Is   unknown.       Then    there  j 

,  ,  i,  a  poor  woman,  who  has  tramped  j 

niiiiiv  miles  in  order  to  visit  her  lUe-  ' 
p.iimate  son.  The  boy  died  the  night 
lit  fore,  but  no  one  will  tell  her  the 
truth.  Even  the  Reverend  Mother,  the 
most  authoritative  person  in  the  place, 
puis  her  off  with  fibs  and  promises  to 
write.  But  before  the  curtain  falls  on 
the  resumption  of  the  usual  state  of 
things  in  the  steward's  office,  we  have 
lo.iktd  pretty  deep  Into,  the  tragedy 
aii.i  the  tempestuous  feelings  of  these 
•t.-ckless,'  chattering  people.  The  pict- 
ure may  not  be  true,  but  It  is  very 
subtly  drawn  and  vivid:  and  Miss  An- 
nie Schletter,  as  the  poor  woman,  and 
Mr.  Ivan  Berlyn.  as  the  Steward,  gave 
notably  good  performances." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes,  '  Handsome  Jack 
Bsrngs"  as  he  was  known  to  American 
•ludiences  played  lago  to  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson's  Othello  last  month.  The 
London  Timss  said :  "As  for  the  lago 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes,  it  was  what  Is 
tailed  a  sound  performance,  always 
strictly  attending  to  business  and 
dulglng  In  no  tricks.    Here  was  an^ago 


j,    ,         ,    ,,,,  J       ,-p!vf:d   a  lett^P 

savins  tlie  ijIh.v  .=  howed  "great  talent" 
and  "could  I  call?"  The  writer  told  ma 
a  certain  well  known  actress  had  read 
my  play,  thought  It  "very  clever,"  anA 
"the  real  thing,"  but  "the  heroine's  part 
was  not  big  enough."  I  was  asked  ta , 
write  another  play  for  her,  hut  before' 
I  finished  It  she  went  out  of  manage- 
-ment. 

My  third  product  was  In  one  act.  Th» 
praise  bestowed  on  It  was  overpower- 
.  iiivo  11.  I  Ing,  but  none  accepted  It.    However,  It 

However,  Rolando  Is  a  coquette,  anoH  h^s  quite  a  chance  still,  for  the  titled 
o<Tnir,uf  him  nnnthpr  denutv.  '  manager  to  whom  I  sent  It  two  yeara 

ago  last  January  has  not  yet  returned 
It  Pailenza! 
Play  the  fourth  was  "a  masterpiece, 

but  "  according  to  seven  authorities 

to  whom  It  was  offered,  and  who  "had 
read  it  with  Interest,"  I  spent  several 
nights  from  11:15  P.  M.  to  1  A.  M.  In 
the  dressing  room  of  an  eighth.  I  heard 
how  his  reader  had  sciven  It  unprece- 
dented praise,  and  listened  while  h« 
compared  It  to  famous  classics.  Oam 
alteration  was  required.  I  retired  to 
the  country  to  make  it.  but  returned 
to  find  that  number  eight  had  gone  to 
America,  and  wanted  not  my  play. 
Then  I  submitted  it  to  a  lady  renowned 
for  her  services  to  the  modern  drama. 
On  the  day  on  which  she  returned  it 
she  told  an  audience  in  a  lecture  on  the 
drama  that  she  had  that  day  read  and 
returned  eight  plays.  Miile  takes  tbretT 
hours  to  read  intelligently  in  the  south. 
Does  this  lady  of  the  ^north  ever  sleepT 
A  tenth  manager  has  this  play  now, 
although  I  fear  he  is  not  aware  of  th» 
fact 

Fifthly,  and  lastly.  I  wrote  a  sketch  a 
few  weeks  ago.  This  I  know  will  be  ac. 
cepted,  for  not  a  soul  has  a  good  word 
i  to  say  for  it. 

These  facts  have  tauglit  me  more  than 
I  care  to  write,  but  one  deduction  is 
important.  I  found  that  managers  as  a 
class  fall  to  visualize  a  scene  as  they 
read  it.  They  are  all  for  plays  telling 
their  story  entirelj-  In  the  dialogue,  none 
for  plays  requiring  a  mental  effort  to 
understand  when  read,  but  revealed 
clearly  by  the  acting.  Dialogue  is  the 
easiest  part  of  the  piaywriting  art,  but 
the  tendency  Is  to  judge  plays  by  it 
only.  This  may  account  for  the  preva- 
lence of  the  talkative  and  eclipse  of  the 
well  made  play.  But  it  is  sad  for  the 
actor  who,  as  an  artist,  knows  that  one 
facial  expression,  one  gesture,  one  care- 
ful line,  may  carry  a  point  far  better 
than  20  lines  of  talk.  The  talkative  play 
seems  to  be  a  destroyer  of  the  his- 
trionic art 

Ami  old-fashioned?  Do  people  not  want 
to  see  actors  and  actresses  show  with 
fine-  skill  all  the  human,  if  elementary, 
eiuotions  and  passions,  strength  and 
weakness,  good  and  ill,  laughter  and 
tears?  Does  the  public  really  want  a 
torrent  of  dialogue  instead,  in  which  the 
author  usurps  the  actor's  function?  It 
so.  my  next  play  shall  be  cast  for  am- 
bulatory gramaphones.  Yours  faithfully, 

K.  G. 


plays  oft  against  him  another  deputy, 
the  very  nadir  -if  pompous  mediocrity, 
a  M.  Chappar'..  Curious,  and  perhaps 
significant,  how  on  the  French  stage  a 
deputy  is  either  a  windbag,  humbug  or 
knave,  when  he  is  not  far  from  a  de- 
lectable comoiiiatlon  of  the  three.  The 
play,  of  course,  ttirns  on  the  conflict  be- 
tween provincial  wife  and  Parisian 
countess.  But  It  is  a  one-sided  and  not 
very  thrilling  drama,  as  the  wife,  feeling 
herself  not  up  to  the  height  of  her  bus-  ; 
l>and's  destinies,  meekly  offers  him  his 
freedom. 

When  the  curtain  falls  Vlves  is  the 
prime  minister's  cabinet  colleague,  and 
will- as  soon  as  the  little  pother  of  a 
divorce  is  over — be  his  nephew-ln-law. 
There  is  some  rather  amusing  fooling 
I  between  a  comic  secretary  and  a  farcical 
mldinette — the   most   impossible  of  all 

■  Mme.  Vlves's  Impossible  connections 
'  But  "Reussir"  Is  rather  crude  and 
•  scrappy,  and  hardly  lives  up  to  its  title, 
i  The  acting  was  of  a  high  level  through- 
I  out. 

"Reussir"  wns  preceded  by  "Danne- 

■  morah,"  by  lA.  Phlllbert.de  Puyfontalne, 
described  as  a  "Scandinavian  legend  In 
two  acts  in  verse."  The  atmosphere  of 
the  play  was  an  appropriate  twilight,  in 
which  one  saw  a  mad  King,  a  treach- 
erous step-mother,  and  a  ruddy-haired 
maiden  in  a  nightgown.  With  the  death 
of  the  mad  iving — killed  for  no  ascer- 
tainable reason — this  cryptic  and  rather 
depressing  drama  ended. 


An 

Old 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
T.   M.   Carter  of  Carter's 
band   for  an  old  concert 
Program  program.    We  reproduce  it 
verbatim  et  literatim: 

Grand  Miltary 
BENEFIT  CONCERT  to 
MR    E.  KEXD.U.I. 
ai  tile 

BOSTON  MUSIC  H.\LL. 
SATI  RD.\Y  EVENING.  JUNE  23,  1853. 
For  which  occasion  tlie  following  bands  lay* 

To'.untopred: 
Boston  Bi'nss  B.\n<l,  Mr.  D.  C.  Hall,  Leader. 
Boston  BriBade  Band.  P.  S.  Gllniore,  Leader; 

Jolin  J.  Shiiw.  Director. 
Suffolk  Bras-s  Baud.  E.  Flagg.  Ix?ader. 
Salem  Brass  Band,   Alonzo  Bond.  lender. 
Salem  Gidct  U.ind.  J.  H.  Smitb.  Leader. 
Mr.  Frost 

Has  aleo  kindly  volnnteiicd  .nnd  will  sing  sev- 
eral Popular  Sonss. 
THE  GR.4ND  FIN.U.E 
Will  be  by  the  United  Bands,  roncludinK  witli 
-    ■    "  •  '   v_  B.  Kendall 


Buffle  Solo  .1 


who  was  always  doing  the  most  fiend- 
ishly malignant  things  with  an  air  of 
M.iiid  and  cheerful  enjoyment.  No  won- 
Cor  he  deceived  all  the  other  people ! 
He  was  an  lago  bon  enfant.  Whether 
that  really  reprasents  the  Shakespearean 
psychology  of  (he  character  is  a  ques- 
tion we  win  not  attempt  to  discuss  ;  but 
will  merely  record  that  It  is  quite  good 
fun  to  look  on  at  an  lago  who,  while 
behaving  abnomlnably,  is  evidently  au 
fond  a  "good  sort."  And  the  house 
found  it  good  fun,  too,  for  they  called 
Mr.  Barnes  more  than  once  before  the 
curtain.  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott  did  bet- 
ter with  Desdemona  th3  happy  bride 
than  with  Desdemona  in  disgrace,  be- 
cause she  can  be  as  sweet  as  you 
please,  but  can  hardly  give  you  the  full 
stress  of  tragic  emotion." 

Mr.  George  Beban  Is  billed  at  the  Pal-   _^ 

ladlum,  London,  as  "America's  Great-  e._GraDd  Finale 
est  Character  Actor."  He  wrote  his  own  '  " 
play,  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose."  The 
story  deals  with  the  kidnapping  of  little 
Edith  Van  Brunt,  daughter  of  a  rich 
American,  who  Is  held  up  for  a  big  ran- 
som. On  the  previous  day  the  girl's 
father  Is  supposed  to  have  killed  an 
Italian  child  while  racing  through  the 
slums  In  his  car.  By  chance,  Pietro 
Massena_  the  parent,  comes  to  the  ren- 
dezvous '  appointed  by  the  kidnappers, 
and  is  mistaken  for  their  leader.  His  at- 
tempt to  explain  is  ridiculed,  and  when 
the  police  endeavor  to  carry  him  off 
by  force  his  southern  blood  begins  to 
boil,  and  there  Is  a  terrific  struggle  be- 
tween him  and  his  pursuers. 


PROORAMMB. 
Part  X. 

1  I^argo  Al  Factotem,  from  II  Bartlm 
SeTiglla.  Boston  Brass  Band.....-.,. 

2  Aria    from    Belfssario,    SnBoM  .. 
B,nd  rViilsMlI 

3.  Jasmin  Waltzes,  Boston  Brigade.  ^^|(^^ 

4.  Oa-ritlna.   Una   Toce   poeo  fa,  BcoA'a 

0.  Solo.'  K-iiit  Btigle,  Air  anfl  ^ 

7.  Pwt  Poiu4  from  Lnereitta  Bongta,  Baj*" 

Kttss  Band  Doota^ 

Part  TL 

1.  Overture    to     "Crio    lo  BaDyloota,  

Bond's  Comet  Band.  •••■.»»«>" 

2.  Duett  from  SemaramMe.  Bnflollt  »»»  

 ;;:;.;:;;;;:;v.::::;;:::;:;m^^: 

t  4.  OaTatlna,  from  BellsBario,  Boston  ^J»-  ,,, 
ade  Band  H^IL;!^^^"  i 

5.  Duett  Comets,  from  Zampa,  Mco«».  j 

Hall  »Tid  O.  K««l»ll;--VVr-M"ii-;>?^^ 
Grand    Finale,    "Wood    Dp,"  Ky 

United  Bands  iT'V'u.  wIwIm 

Concludhis  wltli  a  Bugle  Solo  by  Mr.  Edward 

Kendall. 

Tickets  50  Cents.  ' 
To  be  obtained  at  the  ueual  place«  and  at  tae 
door  on  the  Evening  of  Performance. 
Concert  to  commence  at  8  o  elooS. 
Hooton'9  Pxess-10  Hasklns  Bufldlngs,  comee 
of  Tremont  and  Howard  Streets. 


0(  iv"^ 


To 

Would-be 


The    following  letter 
addressed  by  a  would-  _ 
be  dramatist  to  the  Pall  vote." 


One  of  hi»  eyes  was  bottle  green. 
And  the  other  eye  was  out.  my  dear. 

And  the  calves  of  his  yl^'^lf/J'''.'''^*  'jf ^ 
Were  more  than  two  feet  about,  my  dear. 

Ugliest  of  the  Ugly. 

They  say  that  the  Congo  chief  Lu- 
pungu  Is  now  the  ugliest  J>°/^";^^^' 
even  uglier  than  illustrious  predecessors, 
as  John  James  Heidegger,  ope^a  man- 
ager, of  whom  Mrs.  Delany  said  that 
he  was  the  ugliest  man  ever  formed. 
Heidegger,  who  is  still  known  through 
his  association  with  Handel,  was  proud 
of  his  horrible  face,  and  challenged  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  produce  a  more  hWeous 
one.  We  read  yesterday  of  an  ugiy 
Club"  which  flourished  In  Liverpool  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  It  appears  from 
the  records  of  this  Club  that  a  mernber, 
always  a  bachelor,  was  required  to  ha\e 
"something  odd.  remarkable,  droll  or 
lout  of  the  way  in  his  phiz,  as  in  the 
length,  breadth  or  narrowness  thereot, 
lor  in  the  complexion,  cast  of  his  eyes  or 
I  make  of  his  mouth,  llps,  chin,  etc.-ot 
Iwhlcii  the  majority  of  the  club  are  to 
Judge,  the  r'esident  to  have  a  casting 
After  a  man  was  admitted,  a 


„  ^       l'e™^"«^^°^""'j;Vde;cripOvr;ke;ch'wa^^  'n  '^e 

Dramatists  Man  Gazette  may  be  or   ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^     .^,,^3  ^.^  ^re  enabled  to 


News 
from 
Paris 


A  new  political  drama  is  thus 
described  by  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph (London,  May  21): 
Very  probably  M.  Paul  Labori,  whose 
■Reussir"— success— was    produced  last 
night  at  the  Odeon  in  the  first  play 
series  which  M.  Antoine  is  courageous- 
ly staging  there,   has  never  heard  of 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows."   All  the 
same,  strip  Mr.  Barrie'B  play  of  all  its 
sentiment,  substitute  for  its  whimsical 
humor  fiashes  of  hard  wit,  and  give  It' 
an  unhappy  ending,  and  you  have— still, 
of   course,    mutatis   mutandis— M.  La- 
bori's  "Reussir."    The  hero,  or  rather 
the  central  figure  of  the  play.  Is  a  fu- 
rloiisly  "arlviste"  deputy  named  Vlves, 
who  is  "out  to  get  there" — one  naturally, 
rlrops  Into  American  In  speaking  of  gen-' 
ti.  men  of  his  kidney— at  any  cost  to' 
;  .n\  vone.    He  i?  beginning  to  find  that 


—   -  .minute  book 

tenefit  to  young  playwrights  in  Boston,  ^^^^       j^s.  Farmer 
Cambridge,  Maiden,  Melrose  and  other        — -  — 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth: 

Sir:  Like  "A  Would-be  Aero-man^ 
have  written  a  play-several  playa  My 
first,  written  in  collaboration  twenty- 
iflve  years  ago,  was  an  enormous  suo- 
!  cess  in  a  back  drawing-room  My  coi 
laborator  resisted  the  siren  call  ana 
dived  into  politics,  to  rise  fat  and  pros- 
perous on  the  front  Opposition  bencK 


-  merchant  who  in 

hls^day  'was  caiied  the  ugliest  man  on 
earth:  "Little  eyes,  one  bigger  than  ye 
other;  long  nose;  thin  lanthorn  Jaws, 
large  upper  lip;  mouth  from  ear  to  ear 
resembling  a  shark's;  a  rotten  sett  of 
Irregular  teeth  which  are  set  oft  at 
great  advantage  by  frequent  laughing: 
his  \isage  long  and  narrow;  his  looks 
upon  the  whole  extraordinary,  haggard, 
odd,  comic  and  out-of-ye-way.  In  short, 


norous  on  the  front  Opposition  uku'^'-.   odd,  comic,  ana  oul-ui-j  .   

I  alas'  Yielded  knd  am  now  pale,  tWn.  possessed  ot  every  extraordinary  quall- 
ind  unacted  My  story  may  interest,  ^caUon  to  render  him  the  Phoenlx  of 
tvenSuct,  other  tyros.         ,     ,         ye  society    as  the  like  won't  appear 

Through  many  years,^f  a  professional  again  this  1,000  years, 
career  which  brought  me  Into  close  con-  — — r 
tact  with  life,  I  kept  my  dramatic  am-  Back  to  the  Old  Town, 

bltion  in  mind.  In  leisure  I  wrote  two  ^.^^^  Eugene  Walter,  the  play- 
succes-sful  books,  edited  a  weekly,  ana  ^  ^^jght,  was  recently  In  town  he  told  a 
did  much  journalism,  but  wrote  P'^^;  story  illustrative  of  an  old  saw.  He 
Retiring  from  my  profession,  I  widenea  ,^  ^  jm,^  ^^^^.^  „f  Wisconsin,  where 

my  observation  by  travel.  A  year  in  «  of  ther  most  celebrated  singers  of  if;'- 
mining  camp  taught  me  more  than  myi  jigt,opolitan  Opera  House  was  born.  Tho 
profession  had.  Seven  years  ago,  leei-.)  ^^^^^  driver,  who  had  been  In  New 
ing  fairlv  equipped,  1  studied  the  modem  y^^.^.  ^^  jgjy  began  conversation  by 
"tage  In  Pa'-ls,  New  York  and  London.,,  ..,,,„_  ,hov  were  at 
The  first  gave  me  ideals,  the  second  M- 
thusiasm,  the  third  the  hump.  THIS 
seemed  a  proper  mental  state  to  pro- 
duce something  to  satisfy  a  manager, 
the  public,  and  myself ;  so  I  wrote  my, 


cITrt   :,i  .1  upproxlmatel.v'   1..''  " 

  '  n.    The  stage  ilr 

;ou8,  said  nothing  ' 
I   1,  v.    Ill,  Then  ho  lifted  up  1.  - 

voice:    "W  .  11.  she  can't  come  bacl<.  It 
wouldn't  hr  wise  for  her  to  come  back 
'  here.    Do  you  know  what  she  did'/"  and 
1  his  face  wa?  suddenly  that  of  a  t 
mask,     in.s  voIlc  sank  to  a  whi 
I  "Shi^  spng  at  her  mother's  funeral  ' 


Hige  Leaf"  In  London. 

,  The  Daily  Mirror  Informs  us  of  a 
"banquet"  given  not  long  ago  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  by  an  American  hostess. 
The  guests  were  provided  with  gifts  for 
each  course.  Thus  when  boiled  trout 
was  eerved,   there  was  a  ring  or  a 

I  brooch:  in  the  mouth  of  each  flsh.  A 
mould  of  red  jelly  contained  an  amber 

\  cigarAte  holder.  A  sliver  toothpick  was 
in  each  roll  of  bread.  The  serving  of 
th%  soup  must  have  been  an  agreeable 
surprise.  The  guests  did  not  receive  a 
personal  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a 
floating  tress  from  tije  head  of  the 
hostess,  or  the  cook,  but  the  Sevres 
bowls  that  contained  the  soup  were  dis- 
tributed. 


Long-Winded. 

The  American  Library  Journal  states 
i  that  the  longest  'sentence  on  record  Is 
in  an  ewly  report  of  the  New  Bedford. 

Library.  This  sentence  "runs  to  59  lines 
of  elglit  words  apiece." 

This  sentence  is  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  one  that  occurs  In  William 
Hazlltfs   essay  on   Coleridge  In  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Age."   In  the  edition  of 
the  collected  works  of  Hazlitt  (Vol.  IV., 
pp.  216-21$,   1902),   this  sentence,  begin- 
ning,  "Next,  he  was  engaged  witli  Hart- 1 
ley's  tribes  of  mind,"  has  77  lines,  audi 
each  line  averages  10  words.   It  Is  pos- 
sible tbkt  some  of  the  sentences  spoken' 
by  William  M.  Evarts  in  court  rivalled 
the  one  in  the  Report  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Library,  but  no  sentence  of  great 
length  equals  in  fancy  and  eloquence 
the  remarkable  flight  of  Hazlitt. 

With  An  "A." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  word  used  in  the  country  in  Maine 
Is  "Survagorous."    GEORGE  C  WING. 

Auburn,  Me.,  June  \. 


asking  it  they  were  still  opening  os'Sters 
In  that  city.  He  then  inquired  if  Mr. 
Walter  had  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Mme  P.  Mr  Walter  allowed  that  hoi 
had  "Does  she  get  good  wages  fori 
ringing?"  TH'-.  Walter  allowed  that  shV 


In  Rude  Health. 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 

I  have  been  a  daily  reader  of  The 
Herald  for  many  years,  but  never  saw! 
the  word  "survigorous"  in.  print  until  ^ 
Wednesday,  June  4.  .  I 

About  the  year  1S55  or  1856  I  first  heard  J 
the  word  used,  when  I  asked  a  young 
gentleman  caller  in  resard  to  his  health. 
He  replied:    "Verj-  s.'  >  •  ici  ,ius.  thank 
you."  To  me  it  was  "  'i>'  sound- 

ing word,  and  I  think  i  <  tlie  word^ 
frequently  afterwards.  I 

I  have,  never  lieard  anyone  else  use 
the  word,  but  It  might  have  come  Intol 
common  use  for  finyone  in  vigorous 
health.      Mrs.  SARAH  L.  SHERMAN. 

Chelsea,  June  6. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

'rtie  Pall  Mall  Gazette  overheard  Hliia] 
conversation  at  the.  Royal  Academy  ne- 
fore  "A  Fallen  Idol":'  j 

I.ady  trom  the  country  (after  careful  In- 
spection)— What's  it  mean?  ' 

Clerical  escort  (more  In  sorrow  than  la 
anger) — Ah — she's  heen  unfaithful,  I'm 
lafrald. 

Lady  from  the  country  (surprised) — Bhe 
has? 

Clerical  escort  (coldly) — That  is  my  Im- 
pression. Ah — terrible,  terrible!  (After  a 
pause,  more  brightly) — Coma  and  look  at 
the  Bishop  of  London! 

Left  studying  with  ecstasy  No.  4(5. 

FAVORITES  SEEN 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

The  bin  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week 
Includes  several  prime  favorites,  one  of 
whom  Is  David  Lythgoe,  who  returns  to 
Boston  with  his  own  company  in  a 
musical  play  from  the  l^n  of  John  J. 
MoNally.  Mr.  L-ythgoe  himself  plays  the 
double  role  of  Dick  Randall  and  Slg. 
Barberlnl,  while  Hattlo  Gregg  Patter- 
son Is  Maude  Burton,  in  love  with  Dick 
Randall  and  infatuated  with  Slg.  Bar- 

berinl.  ,     ^    ,.  .. 

Annie  Kent,  here  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  is  as  much  of  a  favorite  as 
evei  in  her  tales  of  stage  life  and  her 
stories  of  the  actor's  summer  life  in  the 
country,  with  its  pleasures  and  its  pic- 
nics. Miss  Kent  was  recalled  several 
times,  being  accorded  the  same  sort  of 
an  enthusiastic  reception  as  is  always 
hers  upon  her  appearance  In  Boston. 

Sanderson  Moffat,  late  of  "Bunty  Pulls 
the  Strings,  •  is  at  B.  F.  Keith's  in  his 
own  pantomime  comedy  entitled  "A  Wee 
Bit  o'  Married  Life."  The  story  Is  one 
of  Scotch  life  with  Sanderson  Moffat 
having  the  part  of  the  hen-pecked  hus- 
band who  dares  not  open  his  month 
during  the  entire  performance  while  the 
wife  chatters  on  continually,  of  course 
declaring  herself  to-,^e  a  woman  of  a 
few  words. 

.  Lewis  and  Dody,  "the  Two  Sams, 
iiave  been  seen  here  before,  but  never 
to  better  effect  than  In  their  present 
operatic  burlesque.  MykofT  and  Vanity 
execute  some  especially  attractive  society 
dances  ;  Ed  Morton  Is  back  with  a  new 
line  of  songs,  while  othars  upon  the  bill 
are  Wuntworth,  Vesta  and  Tllle.v,  unique 
gymnasts.  Including  a  dop  f  pxct-r- 
tlonal  ability;  FrozinI,  the  '    i'  ' 

accordion;  the  Four  Florinioi,  .^^ 
on  the  free  ladder,  ajid  the  talkint;  n;,u- 
ing  pictures. 


|''.vmoi;th  thj:.\ti!k-  tiu.  Si!c 

-Mis     Tnnqueray,"     by    Arthur  WIS 
I'inero. 

Aubrey  Tanquaray  Doiijfla-i  .1.  Wl 

FAU-^tn  Miss  RosKin.ind  1'n 

.      ■••.■lynn  Mrs.  c.      \  i 

)  <'d  Miss  E;I:- 

I  mmie  \ 

Bii    ■•   I,,..  Orroyed  1;.,^.,  .•on 

C'upi    Hugh  Ard&l« — .  . — Edwaj.l 

goTdon  Jayne  .FreCr 

Frsnk    Ml^riuHh  John    m-  ■  .  .>. 

^  ''   Francesca  lir.inll 

'   Mr.  I,oren»«' 

'  ...  E'.canor  Gordo* 

Liijinr.s  I'ia.N  iia.s  templed  many  to 
take  the  part  of  the  mercurial  Paula. 
The  fallen  woman  in  the  primal  state, 
In  t!io  process  of  redemption,  or  In- 
vested with  the  outward  trappinss  of 
respectability,  Is  a  sight  delighted  In  by 
audiences.  In  this  case  the  role  Is  a 
fat  one  and  demand.s  versatility  arifl  Im- 
aginative treatment. 

Some  admired  Mrs.  Kendal  in  the 
part,  while  oUiers  thoueht  her  perform- 
ance crude,  noisy  and  vulgar.  Mr*. 
Patrick  C'lmpbell  made  the  role  pe-. 
onllarly  her  own.  Miss  NeDiersole,  Mfs. 
Carter  and  other  actresses  of  lesser  Im- 
portance have  appeared  as  the  capri- 
cious Paula. 

It  lb  said  that  Miss  Gordon  took  the 
part  for   the   flrst   time   last  eveuinK. 
Her  performance   was  engrossing  and 
increa:>ed  In  interest  with  each  act.  She 
wax  less  successful   In   the  first  act, 
when  Paula,  allurlns.  re.siiess  and  irre- 
sistible, surprises  Tiinquevay  by  a  visit 
to  Ul-'i  rooms.    Her  eagerness  for  niar- 
rlaee  was  loo  seriously  assumed,  there 
wa.s  toil  .much  sufigestii>ii  of  the  repenl- 
ani  .M.Tfrdalen,  and  the,chang»  to  the 
.  n  of  tlio  second  act,  fretting  un- 
oi,j;e.''fricllon.'<  of  commonplace  do- 
itdL  eager  for  the  old  days,  was 
itly   marked   to  be  plausible, 
ula,  bored  and  petulant,  olam- 
,s  for  the  afVoctlon  of  the  convent- 
ciaushter  of  the  house,  jeiilous  for 
iwn  |io.<!|tlon.  scathing  In  her  con- 
I  fcr  Mrs  '."ortelyon,  and  finally  d«- 
.    I  of  Tanciueray  himself.  Miss  Gordon 
s«en     to     excellent  advantage, 
.itho'it    she    displayed  einotlonal 

nnd  iniMSination. 
'p-.is:<r,t  reature  of  the  performance 
ho  iflfiupcurance  of  Mrs.  Hlbbard. 
I'ayvd   Mrs    t^irtelyon   with  dlg- 
•iud  was  qui»tl,\-  effective. 
:       Wood  w(is  in  appf-arance  a  too 
yniithful  Tanqiieray.     He  scarcely  ap- 
pn.r»»-  (h»  seasoned  man  of  the  world, 
but  rsfVior  th*  victim  of  a  boyish  in- 
tnation   chivalrously  concluded.  Mr-t 
iHjm|er'B    excellent     impei'.sonation  of 
Tirummle      was  conspicuous 
dbg  tho  otb»r  characters.    His  part 
dff'-er   carefully   composed,  and  he 
7itli  distinction.    iVflss  Carpenter 
appropriately  girlish  Ellean. 
.TherA  was  a  good-sized  audience  and 
tinuuh  applau.se.;  ■  _ 

CASTr.R  SQUARE  THK.'VTPJU— "The  | 
g&iree  Musketeers,"  a  melodrama  in  si.K , 
and  seven  scones,  Mr.  Craig's  ver-  , 
slcB  of  Dumas's  romance.  j 
CHAEACTERS  AND  CAST 


g:^;:'^? r  ::::::: ; :;-.v.-..  . v.  .Hubert  puree 


.Jolia  Craig 


§rfc^n^;.v;.:■::"::::^::'!;A;-^;- 

Atboa  .  - 
mis 


Morrill  MorrlKon 
.Winiam  V.  carleton 
.  .r>onaUl  Meek 


S"        i„oti.ii,   Anne  Fa.vRtono 

rSSI  ill  Winter  lawett  Btx.wne 

cSfec'.'.".!!:::-.;...  -  Fiorenoe  Shirley 

Tn  set  nion  tka  poafa  mind 
j  With  thy  shallow  wit; 
,  Vex  not  thon  the  paefs  ndsd; 
!  For  thou  carat  not  fattiom  it. 


The  Poet  Laureate 

This  Is  a  pretty  dispute  over  the  ques- 
■  tlon,  who  was  the  first  poet  laure- 
<8,te  In  England?  In  early  use  the  title 
was  given  generally  to  eminent  poets. 
IXbus  Chaucer  speaks  of  "Fraunceya 
Petrak  the  lauriateat  poete."  The 
phrase  was  then  equivalent  to  Arteraus 
Ward's  "boss  polt."  Gibbon  states  that 
the  title  was  first  invented  by  the  Cao- 
sers  of  Germany,  but  poets  were  crowned 
with  the  laurel  in  early  Greece  and  the 
Icustom  obtained  In  Rome  until  Theodo- 
Bius  abolished  it  in  S93  as  a  pagan  rlta. 
I  In  England  the  title  was  assumed  by 
Chaucer.  He  has  been  called  a  "volim- 
tary  laureate"  and  he  was  followed  by 
Gtower,  Bcogan,  Kay,  Bernard,  Skelton, 
Edwards,  Gpenser,  Daniel.  It  la  said, 
that  Kay  was  "appointed"  poet  laure- 
ate to  Edward  IV.  Henry  VII.  granted 
to  Bernard  as  laureate  a  salary  of  10 
marks.  But  to  no  one  of  these  men 
was  any  office  granted  by  royal  letters 
patent 

"In  March,  1630,  the  first  patent  wa« 
Issued  granting  to  Ben  Jonson,  who 
had  been  laureate  since  1619  at  100 
marks  a  year  the  sums  of  £100  a  year 
and  an  annual  tierce  of  Canary  Span- 
ish wine.  Neither  wine  nor  money  were 
very  regularly  paid,  however,  and  Rare 
Ben  protested  very  vigorously  In  verse. 
Wliat  can  ths  caaae  be,  when  the  king  hatb 
flren 

HIa  peet  Eack.  th»  household  will  no,t  pay?" 

This  seems  circumstantial  and  author- 
itative, nevertheless  we  find  the  New 
English  (Oxford)  Dictionary  stating  that 
while  the  first  poet  laureate  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  was  Ben  Jonson.  "the  title 
seems  to  have  .been  flrst  ofTicially 
gtveji  to  his  successor  Davenant  (ap- 
pointed V63S1"  .  -  '  fvu. 


At  any  rate  Dryden  was  not  t 

althouph  a  New  York  contempt  .ir.\  in- 
sists tiint  he  was.  The  successors  of 
Jonson  were  Davenant,  Dryden,  Shad- 
well,  Tate,  Rowe,  Ensden.  Cibber, 
Whitehead,  Warton,  •  Pyo,  .Southey, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Austin.  Tenny- 
son dies  In  1«92  and  Austin  was  not  ap- 
pointed until  1S96.  Thomas  Gray  refu.sed 
the  laureateshlp. 


Gibbon's  Little  Note. 

And  what  Is  the  conclijBlon  of  the 
whole  matter?  Gibbon,  speaking  of  ths 
title  perpetuated  in  the  English  court, 
remarks  in  one  of  his  footnotes  that 
have  irritated  the  orthodox  and  the 
smug:  "From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the 
muse  has  too  often  been  false  and  venal: 
but  I  much  doubt  Whether  any  age  or 
court  can  produce  a  similar  establish- 
ment of  a  stipendiary  poet,  who  In  every 
reign,  and  at  all  events,  is  bound  to 
furnish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of 
praise  and  verse,  such  as  may  be  sung 
In  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign.  I  speak  the 
more  freely,  as  the  best  time  for  abolish-., 
ing  this  ridiculous  custom  is  while  the 
prince  Is  a  man  of  virtue,  and  the  poet 
a  man  of  genius."  When  this  was 
written  the  poet  laureate  was  Thomas 
Warton;  the  ruler  was  George  III. 


Foreign  News 

Statistics  published  in  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  prove  the  British  to  be  the 
greatest  cheese  eaters  in  the  world. 
Ungallant  Methuen. 

Lord  Methuen's  speech  before  the 
Royal  Army  Temperance  Association  In 
which  he  denounced  excessive  smoking 
by  women  kindled  hot  discussion.  He 
said  that  he  remembered  the  time  when 
"the  very  idea"  of  any  woman  smoking 
would  provoke  untold  disgust.  "That  is 
all  changed.  Let  me  ask  you  honestly— 
does  the  woman  know  the  sense  of  prop- 
ortion the  same  as  a  man  does?  (cries 
of  'No'.)  Take  drinking  and  take  smok- 
ing. A  woman  does  not  know  where  to 
stop."  The  future  crusade  against  smok- 
ing will  be  made  by  the  doctor,  not  the 
clergy.  "The  ordinary  man  thinks  more 
of  his  body  than  of  his  soul.  •  •  • 
I  would  much  rather  have  with  me  in  a 
tight  corner  the  man  who  drinks  hispot 
of  beer  and  smokes  his  pipe  In  moder- 
ation than  any  young  man  who  drinks 
soda  water  and  smokes  cigarettes  from 
morning  to  night" 


IIP  ptory  of  his  | 
1  •■  personal 
t  hat  has ! 

Ir  .  r    ...  •  .      .  .   ■  •  °"  **** 

Btago  was  this:  He  lived  ul  ISB  Fleet 
street,  London,  next  to  St.  Dunstans 
Churcb.    Under  his  shaving  chair  there 
was  a  trapdoor.   When  Mr.  Todd,  mak- 
ing some  excuse,  left  M.f  customer-or 
client,  for  this  18  now  the  genteel  term— , 
and  went  Into  an  adjoining  room,  be  | 
drew  a  bolt.    The  trapdoor  turned  over 
■nnd  threw  the  customer  Into  a  cellar.  | 
There  he  was  murdered,  and  his  body; 
wa.'»  made  Into  mutton  pies  which  were  j 
sold  at  a  neighboring  shop  at  a  reason- 
able   price   and    much   relished.  This 
story   was  believed  by  all  for  many 
vcar.x,  and  Dickens  mentions  it  In  "Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,"  Thirty  years  ago  a  deep 
pit   "filled  with  rubbish  and  human  re- 
ma!ins"  was  found  under  tho  basement 
of  this  house. 

Notes  and  Queries  for  May  31st  ar- 
rived after  we  had  referred  to  Mr.  Todd, 
and  now  we  learn  that  the  hero  is  a 
purely  legendary  character;  that  his 
"credulity"  can  be  traced  back  for  at 
least  70  years;  that  the  bones  were  part 
of  the  IntermeiUs  In  the  vaults  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  for  the  old  church  stood 
nearer  to  Fleet  street  than  the  present 
one  and  as  one  end  of  it  was  close  to 
No.  186,  the  vaults  may  have  run  tinder 
the  house.  All  this  Is  apropos  of  the 
recent  demolition  of  the  house  In  which 
Mr.  Todd  is  said  to  have  plied  a  lucra- 
tive trade.  . 

And  so  "The  Demon  Barber  must  join 
William  Tell,  Prester  John,  Pope  Joan, 
and  otiier  heroes  and  heroines  of  our 
boyhood  days.  The  thought  is  not  a 
pleasant  one.  Cold  facts  are  a  shabby 
substitute  for  hot  beliefs. 


"Surgaclates." 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

In  the  once  "District  of  Maine  _  an- 
other word  beginning  with  "sur"  18 
sometimes  use^,  as 

"How  do  you  like  the  chowder? 

"It  surgaclates  complete." 

"Sur"  is  clearly  an  Intensive  in  both 
woids.  The  word  "surgaclates"  ex- 
presses a  sense  of  physical  content  a« 
no  other  word  does,  J.  T,  W. 

Boston,  June  9. 


Women  and  Pipes. 

The  Herald  has  before  this  commented 
on  woman's  use  or  abuse  of  tobacco: 
how  perfect  ladies  smoked  in  the  time 
of  Charles  H.  and  before  that  In  the 
days  of  Elizabethan  dramatists;  how 
it  was  the  custom  to  offer  tobacco  pipes 
to  ladies  at  the  theatre.  Jorevln  de 
Rochefort,  whose  travels  in  England 
were  published  In  1672,  said  smoking 
was  a  general  custom  "as  well  among 
women  as  men,"  and  loving  mothers 
filled  for  their  children  going  to  school 
pipes  of  tobacco  to  be  carried  In  the 
satchel  with  the  books.  These  pipes 
served  for  tifeakfast ;  "and  at  the  accus- 
tomed hour  everyone  laid  aside  his  book, 
to  light  his  pipe,  the  master  smoking 
with  them,  and  teaching  them  how  to 
hold  their  pipes,  and  draw  in  the  to- 
bacco." Women  in  England  puffed  vig- 
orously when  the  weed  was  introduced 
Into  that  country.  For  a  time  in  the 
17th  century  the  pipe  went  out  of  fash- 
Ion  and  snuff  took  its  place.  This  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  Mrs.  Jordan  took  pinches 
on  the  stage.  There  were  years  in 
New  England  when  decent,  straight- 
laced.  God-fearing  women  oS  position 
in  the  community  smoked  pipes. 

"Lady  physicians"  have  been  persuad- 
ed to  talk  on  the  subject.  Some  take  a 
"tolerant"  view  as  to  the  "social  and 
physiological  effects"  of  cigarettes  on 
the  temperament  and  constitution  of 
women.  Others  protest  on  social  grounds 
but  do  not  urge  any  physiological  ob- 
jection. One  said:  "I  object  to  this 
tendency  to  pit  women  against  men. 
Both  sexes  belong  to  the  genus  homo, 
and  the  physiological  effect  of  a  drug 
is  the  same  on  each." 


Dropping  Into  Verse. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  published  a  poem, 
"Back  Her,"  suggested  by  Lord  Me- 
thuen's  reproof.  The  verses  are  not  of 
great  merit  but  we  quote  them: 

Bet  but  on  one  thing,  mere  male  man. 

From  here  to  the  Matoppo.s — it 
Is  this — to  woman  praise  a  plan. 
And  sho  will  do  the  opposite. 

Bid  lier  not  smoke,  my  Methuen,  and 
You  will  but  rage  In  fury,  ag 

She  pufts  cigars  of  every  brand  f 
From  Henry  Clays  to  Murias. 

She  does  but  scoff  at  your  regret, 
She  treats  rebukes  as  silly  taunts. 

Before  you  stop  her  cigarette. 

By  George  1  you'll  stop  the  militants. 

O  preachers,  call  a  habit  sin. 
She'll  at  deflance  set  you  all. 

Add.  too.  It  Is  unfemlnlne. 

She'll  m£ke  It  then  perpetual. 

Why  then  with  indignation  choke? 

There's  nothing  to  commend  in  it; 
Since  woman  takes  delight  tn  smoke, 

A  protest's  sure  to  end  in  it. 


I  Baleful  Advice. 

(As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.    HalUday  Witherspoon   will  un- 

Idoubtedly  "start  something"  with  his 
"What  about  it?"  in  the  Herald  of  to- 
day. If  shoes  are  not  a  tender  and 
widespread  subject.  I  ■  respectfully  rise 
to  ask,  What  is?  It  seems  to  me 
that  one's  reputation  rests  on  them.  I 
should  advise— but  there— it's  not  always 
wise  or  prudent  to  follow  advice  given  In  j 
good  faith,  for  the  result  oftentimes  Is 

I  disastrous. 

I  About  three  months  ago,  this  same 
Mr.  HalUday  Witherspoon  made  the 
"Solid  Shandygaff"  seem,  or  rather  read, 

1  BO  invltingi  that  I  was  led  to  partake 
and  suffered!  Only  a  month  ago  the 
following  advice  given  by  you<  yourself 
In  The  Herald  broke  up  two  happy 
hoines  to  my  certain  knowledge.  The 
following  extract  especially  did  Its  dead- 
ly work: 

The  wonder  is  that  grown  men,  clothM 
and  apparently  In  their  right  mind.  Indulge 
In  the  idiotic  habit  of  treating  in  bar-room, 
restaurant  or  club.  The  truly  temperate 
man  neither  treats  nor  allows  liimself  to 
be  treated.  He  drinks  to  quench  hia  thirst, 
or  because  he  Is  low  In  hia  mind,  or  because 
he  wishes  a  drink,  and  is  quickly  satisfied. 
He  does  not  insist  that  some  who  have 
had   enough  or  should  not  drink   at  all 

fhould  Join  him,  and  he  does  not  accept  an 
nvitation  wlien  he  knows  that  to  do  so' 
would  not  benefit  him  and  that  the  genial , 
Bhouter  cannot  aftcn-d  to  be  wildly  gen- 
erous. ! 

After  reading  this,  the  two  men  from 
home  decided  to  join  the  above  class  of 
truly,  truly  temperate  persons.  Twenty- 
four  days  passed  and  the  result  is  a 
most  unhappy  one!  One  of  the  two  has 
never  been  heard  from.  The  other  is 
no  longer  mildly  generous,  but  sits  by 
the  window  in  his  room  at  Waverley 
Junction  and  talks  only  about  the  bed 
of  roses  in  his  back  yard,  when  in  fact 
it  is  a  bed  of  mint,  and  takes  delight 
in  reading  over  again  and  again  Bret 
Harte's  story  of  Sarah  Walker,  where 
she  says: 

"  'I  lookfl  towards  you,  Scotty,"  eez  she. 

"  'I  observes  you  and  bows,  miss."  stz  he, 
makin'  as  if  he  was  dhrtnkin'  wid  her. 

"  'Here's  another  nail  In  yer  coffin,  old 
man,*  sez  she  winkin'. 

"  'And  here's  the  hair  all  ctf  your  head, 
miss,'  sez  he  quite  aisily,  tossin'  back  the 
Joke  betwixt  'cm. 

"And  with  that  she  dhrinks  It  off.  and 
lies  down  and  goes  to  sleep  like  a  lamb,  and 
wakes  up  wid  de  rosy  dawn  In  her  cheeks, 
and  the  raorthal  seckness  gone  forever." 

Did  I  hear  some  one  shout  "Foxboro, 
next  station!"? 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

Boston,  June  7. 


Great  are  the  Wths,  I  too  delight  In  them, 
Great  are  Adam  and  F.tc,   I  too  look  back 
and  accept  them. 

The  Demon  Barber. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  we  spoke  of 
Mr.  Sween.v  Todd,  otherwise  known  as 


The  Old  Songs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
quotations  from  old  songs  which  have 
appeared  In  the'  column  lately,  and 
would»  be  obliged  if  any  of  the  readers 
Interested  can  tell  me  where  I  can  pur- 
chase books  containing  any  of  them. « 

I  am  especially  interested  In  getting 
the  words  and  music  to  "Roll  on,  Silver 
Moon,"  and  "Young  Charlotte  Lived  on 
the  Mountainside."  Also  one  which 
ran:  j 

Good  night,  good  night. 
Now  to  all  a  kind  good  night, 
I.o,  the  moon  In  heaven  is  beajning. 
O'er  the  waters  gently  streaming, 
'TIs  the  hour  of  calm  delight. 
Good  night,  good  night,  good  night. 


.•\n;  n  regarding  the  above 

will  b.  received. 

(Mls.-.>  .\l.i;i.AIDB  M.  STEVENS 
Dorchester,  June  7. 

DRAMATIC  CLASS  GIVES 

THREE  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

"Mrs.  Oakley's  Telephone,"  "Mlsm 
Oliver's  Dollars"  and  "The  Piper's  Pay," 
three  one-act  plays,  were  presented  last 
evening  at  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Housa 
Theatre  by  the  dramatic  class  of  tha 
Business  Women's  Club.  'I'hc  pieces ' 
were  entertaining,  attractively  staged, 
and  given  with  spirit.  Among  thosn 
taking  part  were  Mmes.  Elizabeth  A. 
Wakeman  and  l^uise  A.  Forster  anit 
the  Misses,  Dorothy  Root,  Bessie  Aber- 
nethy,  Laura  A.  Forster,  Martha  O. 
Forsler,  Annie  F.  Sullivan,  Irene  Jm 
Brown,  Anne  E.  ("hlppendale,  Carrie  E. 
Cole,  Martha  Rogers  and  Alice  ParkeK 

Very  sick  and  tired  I  am  ) 

Of  stewed  prunes   and  apples  diieo. 
And  this  our  mutton  that  once  wma  lamlM  I 

1  will  make  no  grand  salaam 

For  the  stale  cakes  the  gods  provide! 
•  Very  sick  and  tirerl  I  ami 

My  Indignant  diaphragm 

Would  cover  somothlng  fresh,  untried — 

Not  this  mutton  that  <j»oo  was  lamb. 

Distinctively  American 
An  English  Journal  commenting  on 
the  passing  of  the  Astor  House  in  New 
York  mentions  "distinctively  American 
dishes"  served  there  in  perfection,  and 
among  these  dishes  snails  are  mentioned. 
Is  there  any  town  or  village  in  the 
United  States  where  snails  were  or  are 
eaten  commonly  by  the  dwellers  there- 
in? Is  there  any  house  wherein  Amer- 
icans eat  snails  as  an  ordinary  article 
of  food? 

Not  that  we  are  prejudiced  against  the 
snail?  It  is  no  more  repulsive  to  the 
eye  than  the  oyster,  and  it  is  much 
cleaner  In  Its  own  diet  than  the  lobster. 
We  are  aware  that  the  ancient  Romans 
esteemed  the  cochlea,  that  is  the  llma- 
con,  or  white  snail,  as  an  exquisite  del- 
icacy; and  we  remember  that  Kno'well 
In  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  congratulated 
himself  that  in  bringing  up  his  son  he 
had  not 

Dressed    snails,    or    mushrooms  curiously 

before  him. 
Perfumed  my  sauces,  and  taught  nlm  to 
make  'hem. 
Snails  or  rather  cockles  were  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  into 
a  sauce  called  bavole,  but  our  old  friend 
Dr  Mufitet  wrote  in  the  middle  of  that 
century,  "Of  creeping  things  I  know 
none  hut  the  snail  in  our  country,  which 
some  esteem  not  only  for  a  meat  but  al- 
so for  a  meat  very  restorative,"  but  he 
contradicted  himself,  for  on  another 
page  of  "Health's  Improvement"  he  said 
that  snails  were  "little  esteemed." 

"Distinctively  American!"  The  aver- 
age American  would  say  with  Brother 
Bartholomew:  "Snail  is  a  worm  of  slime, 
and  breedeth  of  slime  and  is  therefore 
always  foul  and  unclean;  and  Is  a 
manner  snake,  and  is  a  horned  worm. 
I  And  such  worms  be  gendered  prln- 
I  cipally  in  corrupt  air  and  rain."  And 
in  the  old  nursery  rhyme  are  not  little 
boys  made  of  snails  and  puppy  dogs' 
tai'ls? 


How  to  Tell  Them 

the  old  Martin's  in  New  York, 
snails  were  imported  and  there  were 
Americans  who  learned  to  like  them. 
They  were  the  snails  of  Burgundy.  The 
"escargot"  Is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  "petit  gris,"  the  common  and  gar- 
den snail,  sold  In  France  by  unscrup- 
ulous dealers.  Be  not  deceived;  evil 
snails  corrupt  good  stomachs.  Snails 
have  teeth  and  the  "escargot"  of  Bur- 
gundy has  longer  ones  than  the  humbler 
variety.  Furthermore  the  teeth  of  the 
"petit  gris"  are  more  symmetrically 
aligned.  The  difference  in  length  Is  only 
.01  millimetre. 

Strictly  Personal  | 

"R.  L.  H.,"  now  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  attributes  to  our  invention  the 
remarks  concerning  two  gentlemen  just 
missing  a  train.  We  appreciate  the 
compliment,  but  the  paragrapit  was 
printed  in  agate  and  therefore  was  a 
quotation.  "R.  L.  H."  will  find  it  at 
the  end  of  that  amusing  book,  "i'he 
Green  Carnation,"  by  Robert  Hichens. 


Long  Sentences 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  you  say  about  long  sentences 
calls  to  mind  De  Quincey's  criticism  of 
Kant  for  length  of  his  sentences.  In 
De  Quincey's  essay  on  "Style"  he  call 
attention  to  a  sentence,  in  one  of  Kant's 
works,  which,  he  says,  fills  "one  whole 
octavo  page  of  31  lines,  (each  line  aver- 
aging 45  to  4S  letters.)  Sentences  of  tlie 
same  caliber,  some  even  of  far  longer 
bore,  we  have  observed  In  this  and  other 
works  of  the  same  author."  In  his  essay 
on  "Language"  he  says:  "Kant  was  a 
great  man,  but  he  was  obtuse  and  deaf 
as  an  antedeluvlan  bowlder  with  regard 
to  language  and  its  capacities.  He  has 
sentences  which  have  been  measured  by 
a  carpenter,  and  some  of  them  run  two 
feet  eight  by  six  inches.  Now  a  sen- 
tence with  that  enormous  span  is  fit 
only  for  the  use  of  a  megatherium  or  a 
pre-Adamite."  , 
INCONSTANT  READER.  ; 

Boston.  June  10. 
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Another  correspondent  writes:  "In  "Les 
Mlserables,"  there  Is  a  sentence  that  runs 
through  IW)  lines  and  earlier  In  the  book, 
In  one  of  the  chapters  descriptive  of 
Waterloo,  there  are  60  lines  without  a 
full  stop."  The  Dally  Chronicle  cites 
the  seventh  section  of  the  foreign  en- 
listment act  "which  does  not  stop  until 
It  has  very  nearly  reached  its  600th 
word."  We  bUU  are  firm  in  the  belief 
that  Hailltt's  gorgeously  Asiatic  sen- 
tence In  his  essay  on  Coleridge  Is  the 
sentence  of  all  sentences. 


Children,  Too. 

I    When  I«rd  Methuen  Inveighed  against 
'  women  who  smoked  cigarettes,  he  said 
'  nothing  about  children  smoking.  We 
1  quoted  from  a  foreigner  in  England  who 
I  long  ago  spoke  of  mothers  filling  their 
:  .  hildren's  pipes  for  school  and  school 
teachers  Instructing  their  pupils  In  the 
i  use  of  the  pipe.    A  writer  in  the  17th 
I  century  said:  "Tou  are  sensible  to  the 
state  of  things  that  children  smoke  more 
nowadays  than  even  soldiers  and  car- 
men did  before,"  and  Ralph  Thoresby,  , 
I  an  antiquary,  with  his  brother  at  a  cof-  | 
'  fee  house  In  1702,  "was  surprised  to  see 
his  sickly  child  of  three  years  old  fill  its 
pipe  of  tobacco  and  smoke  It  as  auld- 
farrandly   as   a   man   of  three  score; 
after  that  a  second  and  a  third  pipe 
without  the  least  concern,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  done  above  a  year  ago."  No 
■wonder  the  child  was  sickly,  but  "auld-. 
farrandly"  is  a  good  word.    Little  boys 
smoke  In  Holland  today,  not  cigarettes, 
but  the  cigars  that  prove  the  Dutch  to 
bo  a  sturdy,  heroic  race. 


,Je  littlf  blue  flame  issuing  ;  .  j  ii  H 
lightly  dancing,  like  a  flajne  t\  HidLi  i  is 
oyer  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  lighted 
SloAhol.  It  Increased  and  spread  rapid- 
ly, and  the  skin  began  to  crack  and; 
the  fat  to  melt.  The  fat  was  running 
through  the  cracks  In  the  skin,  feeding 
the  flame,  which  was  Invading  the  ab- 
domen. He  was  burning  like  a  sponge 
soaked  with  brandy.  Nothing  of  him 
was  left  but  a  little  heap  of  gray  dust." 
Boston,  June  11.  J-  D.  K. 

In  this  description  Zola  falls  below 
Dickens,  whose  picture  of  the  young 
men  waiting  for  Krook,  disturbed,  per- 
plexed, and  at  last  running  from  the 
greasy  room  in  terror,  has  a  prominent 
place  in  the  chamber  of  horrors. 


( 


J  water  for  me.  0  water  for  me.  . 
And  wine  for  the  tremendous  debauchee! 
Water  cooleth  the  brow,  and  It  cooleth  the  braia  ■ 
And  it  maketb  the  faint  one  strong  again. 

A  Gratifying  Change. 

Unwearying  in  our  eftorts  to  inculcate 
lessons  of  true  temperance  m  the  breasts 
«t  the  young  and  the  old,  we  welcome 
Improving  anecdotes  and  striking  in- 
stances of  shocking  examples. 

Thus  we  Joyfully  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  "F.  C.  E."  for  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Russell's  essay  on  "Temper- 
ance," published  In  .1  recent  issue  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian: 

"One  market  day,  within  200  yards  of 
the  exchange.  I  counted  2000  coffee- 
drinkers.  I  took  with  me  a  gentleman 
whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Oldbuck,  89  years 
of  age,  who  in  his  17th  year  was  'rider- 
out,'  or  as  we  now  say,  'traveler,'  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  calico  printer.  Ha 
was  amazed  to  see  cn  'change  6000  sober 
business  men,  and  said:  'Seventy-two 
years  ago  1  used  on  market  day  to 
mount  my  Galloway  pony  at  Tottlngton, 
call  at  Bury  print  works,  get  my  pat- 
terns in  a  leather  bag  and  pistols  In  my 
saddle  holster,  then  go  through  Prest- 
wlch  to  Manchester.  At  the  Thatched 
House  Inn  I  got  off  my  pony;  It  was 
ta,ken  to  Strutt's  street  stables.  Then 
my  customers,  all  waiting  the  privilege 
of  seeing  Peel's  patterns,  came  one  at 
a  time  to  the  little  parlor  In  the  inn. 
I  Ubd  a  glass  of  whiskey  with  each,  on 
concluding  and  booking  orders,  so  after 
tb*'  seventh  customer  I  was  drunk,  and 
the  other  customers  wrote  orders  them- 
selves in  my  book.  At  3  o'clock  I  was 
lifted  on  to  my  pony  and  my  legs 
strapped  under  my  girths,  and  it  took 
nte  home,  when  my  mother  gave  me 
Wustard  and  water  ajid  my  sisters  put 
vinegar  cloths  on  my  head.  Oh,'  said  he, 
what  a  change — everyone  sober!"  " 

Living  Torches. 
Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  a  sad  case 
of  spontaneous  combustion.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  when  Dickens  de- 
scribed tlie  death  of  Krook,  and  it  was 
In  the  novelist's  most  melodramatic 
manner,  he  was  accused  of  gross  exag- 
geration if  not  fabrication  of  incident. 
He  answered  his  objectors  in  a  preface. 
Donovan  mentions  seven  instances  of 
this  sort  of  ignition,  and  De  Fontenelle, 
in  a  paper  read  before  a  learned  body 
in  ParLs,  described  15  cases.  There  was 
Mary  Clues;  the  particularly  distress- 
ing story  is'related  In  "Anti-Bacchus" 
(N.  Y.  1840,  p.  189),  as  is  the  dreadful 


Advice  for  All  Days. 

If  a  friend  shows  signs  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  do  not  throw  water  on 
him.  "Like  the  Greek  fire,  also,  it  ap- 
pears that  water  increases  its  inten- 
sity." 

And  let  no  one  deceive  himself  by 
drinking  beer,  cider  or  wine  and  think- 
ing thus  to  escape  danger.  "There  is 
spirit  enough  in  a  pint  of  good  beer  to 
make  a  good  strong  glass  of  gin  or 
brandy  and  water,  and  perhaps  tha 
spirit  tippler  has  an  advantage  over  the 
porter  drinker,  that  he  does  not  take 
Into  his  stomach  the  filthy  extract  of 
malt,  grapes  or  apples."  Porter  is  espe- 
cially to  be  shunned,  for,  as  Dr.  Lardner 
Informs  us,  opium,  henbane,  cocculus  In- 
dicus  and  Bohemian  rosemary,  which  is 
said  to  produce  a  quick  and  raving  in- 
toxication, often  supply  the  place  of 
alcohol. 

Jenny,  please  bring  another  glass  of 
sllppery-elm  water  with  a  little  sugar 
In  it! 


And  Now  Survigrus.  • 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

In  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  "The 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  " 
occurs  the  following: 

"Jacob,"  she  softly  drawled,  "why 
don't  you  go  to  bed."  But  Jacob  was 
indisposed  for  conversation  and  said 
nothing.  "Why  n't  you  uns  git  him  to 
bed?"  she  asked  of  the  assemblage. 
"He'll  git  stunted  a  setting  up  so  late  at 
night."  "Wail."  said  one  of  the  huge 
jean-clad  mountaineers  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  scrutinizing  the 
subject  of  the  conversation,  "  '1  'low  it 
takes  more'n  three  full  grown  men  ter 
git  that  thar  survi^i-us  buzzard  to  bed 
when  he  don't  want  to  go  thar  and 
warn't  agoin  to  resk  it." 

I  have  also  seen  the  word  in  several 
of  her  other  stories.  H.  B. 

Newton,  June  10. 


A  Severe  Test. 

To  go  back  to  the  golden  tliought  for 
the  day.  in  England  a  sure  but  severe 
test  of  a  citizen's  ability  to  rise  above 
benumbing  influences  is  the  manner  in 
•which  he  says  "Burgess's  fish-sauce 
!  shop."' 


fate  of  Tliomas  Williams,  a  sailor,  aged  paternal  granddad  ana  wnue  awoj 
3S.  who  was  in  the  habit  of  smuggling  from  home  had  free  run  of  a  well  se 
barrels  of  rum  at  Aberforth  and  drink-  lected  library.  Sawney  Bean,  as  near 
Ing  them.  las  we  could  find  out,  figured  in  some 

Even  in  the  District  of  Maine  a  young :  book  on  the  pirates,  highwaymen  and 
physician  applied  hi.s'  lancet  to  the  veinj  desperadoes  of  early  England  and  had 
of  a  confirmed  drunkard  who  had  just  :g_  record  of  several  thousand  victims, 
come  out  of  a  fit  of  intoxication.  "The  'The  details  of  his  career  should  be  in- 
blood  exhaled  a  strong  odor  of  whiskey, '  [terestlng  reading. 

and  on  the  application  of  a  taper  it  [  HALLIDAT  WITHBRSPOON.  , 

burnt  for  some  seconds  with  a  blue      Dorchester,  June  11. 


,ifterv.__^  .   ,  

•apt.  Ch«rles  Johnson  for  his  "Hl.^tory 
of  HiKhwaynien.  Pirates,  etc."  We  once 
heard  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  say  with 
a  sigh  that  in  order  to  own  Capt. 
Smith's  noble  volumes,  he  would  gladly' 
mortgage  his  "estate"  at  Clamport,  or 
at  least  allow  his  summer  palace  to  go 
imshinglsd  another  year. 

Who  was  Mr.  Sawney  Bean?    If  the 
'  record  of  his  victims  reached  "several 
thousand,"  he  must  have  been  the  Tl- 
mour  of  his  day  and  generation. 

Other  Boy  Wonders. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  century  ago  the  Dutch  boys  men- 
tioned by  you  today  would  have  found 
rivals  in  this  country.  Early  In  the 
last  century  ChVles  W.  Janson  trav- , 
elled  through  the  States  and  In  1807  ap- 
peared his  inevitable  book,  "The 
Stranger  in  America."  The  following 
engaging  description'  of  American  boys 
occurs  on  pp.  297-8: 
"Often_have  I,  with  horror,  seen  boys, 

whose  dress  indicated  Vealthy  parents, 
shooting  and  swearing  In  the  public 
streets.  In  the  use  of  that  stupefying 
weed,  tobacco,  apelng  their  fathers, 
they  smoke  segars  to  so  immoderate  a 
degree,  that  sickness,  and  even  d^th. 
has  been  the  consequence.  This  is  fully 
elucidated  by  the  following  paragraph, 
copied  from  a  late  newspaper,  printed 
at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts: 

"  'Died  in  Salem.  Master  James  Ven-y. 
aged  twelve,  a  promising  youth,  whose 
earlj-  death  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  the  excessive  smoking  of 
segars!' 

"That  this  pernicious  custom  -was 
habitual  in  an  infant,  not  four  years 
of  age,  I  was  myself  a  witness.  This 
little  boy  is  the  son  of  Thomas  Taylor,: 
a  segar-maker.  In  Alexandria,  near 
Washington.  While  conversing  with 
the  father,  I  observed  the  son  smoking 
a  large  segar,  made  of  the  strongest 
tobacco.  I  expressed  my  astonishment;} 
on  which  the  Infatuated  parent,  with, 
an  exulting  smile,  replied,  that  the 
child  had  contracted  the  habit  about  a 
year  ago,  and  that  he  smoked  three, 
four,  or  more,  daily,  which  he  was  reg- 
ularly supplied  with,  "or  he  would  cry 
for  them.'  In  addition,  he  would  steal 
them  when  opportunity  offered,  and.  In 
fact,  he  was  seldom  without  a  lighted 
segar  In  his  mouth.  What  was  most 
surprising,  the  child  was  fat  and  heal- 
thy; thus  for  a  time,  and  at  this  early 
age,  proving  that  'habit  Is  secondl 
nature.'  " 

All  honor  to  a  youth  who  could  "con- 
tract a  habit"  at  two.  Surely,  he  must 
have  been  the  original  from  whom,  in 
the  veritable  "Bab  Ballads,"  Mr.  Gil-; 
bert  drew  the  precocious  "baby  who 
died  an  enfeebled  old  dotard  at  five." 
June  12,  1913.  A.  M. 


"What  is  the  pood  of  talking  of  those 
things  now?"  said  the  man  of  utility.  "I 
don't  know.-  replied  t'ha  other,  quaffing 
another  glass  of  sparkling  ale,  and  with  a 
lambent  Are  playing  In  his  eye  and  round 
his  bald  forehead— (he  had  a  head  that 
Sir  Josbua  would  have  made  something 
bland  and  genial  of)— "1  don't  know,  but 
they  were  delightful  to  me  at  the  time, 
a.nd  are  still  rl°asant  to  talk  and  think  of." 

An  Infant  Phenomenon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  your  entertaining  remarks  about 
Sweeney  Todd,  the  Demon  Barber,  in 
this  morning's  Herald,  and,  knowing 
your  familiarity  with  the  disreputable 
characters  of  historj'.  I  rise  to  Inquire 
who  was  Sawney  Bean? 

On  Sunday  I  was  calling  on  some 
friends  who  have  a  very  precocious  8- 
y ear-old  son.  a  veritable  fiend  in  human 
form.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  boy 
was  discovered  attempting  to  dismem- 
ber the  cat  with  a  bread  knife.  On 
being  put  through  the  third  degree  he 
said  that  he  was  following  the  illus- 
trious example  of  one  Sawney  Bean.  It 
developed  that  the  youngster  had  just 
returned  from  a  two  weeks'  visit  to  his 
paternal    granddad    and    while  away 


flame." 

From  the  French. 

Wo  were  reminded  of  these  anecdotes 
by  a  letter  received  from  a  highly  es- 
teemed correspondent. 
M  the  World  Wags: 

Tou  wrote  recently  of  a  case  of  alco- 
holic combustion.  Here  is  a  stonr  told 
by  Zola  in  "Dr.  Pascal": 

"He"    (Uncle    Macquart,    a    brandy  | 

drinker)  "had  grown  stout  and  looked 
like  a  veritable  mountain  of  flesh  over- 
laid with  rolls  of  fat.  He  must  have 
fallen  asleep  while  smoking,  for  hi" 
pipe  had  fallen  Into  his  lap.  The  burn- 
ing tobacco  had  been  scattered  In  the 
fall  and  the  trousers  had  caught  fire, 
and  through  a  hole  In  tlie  stuff,  she  saw 
the  bare  thigh  whence  Issued  a  little 
I  blue  flBTTie.    She  saw  the  bare  fle.<=n  and 


Shameful  Ignorance. 

Think  of  it,  Mr.  Witherspoon!  This 
8-year-old  boy  might  be  an  infant  pianist 
or  violinist.  He  might  even  now  be 
goins;  up  and  down  and  ac-oss  the  land 
exhibiting  his  abominably  precocious  art 
in  the  hearing  of  the  people. 

As  for  Mr.  Sawney  Bean,  alas,  we, 
know  him  not.  His  name  and  deeds  are 
not  recorded  in  the  Pirates'  Own  Book, 
which  is  never  far  from  our  elbow.  We 
read  therein  of  La  Fltte,  Capt.  Roberts, 
Charles  albbs,  who  was  once  a  grocer 
in  Avon  street  of  this  city;  Benito  de 
Soto  Black  Beard,  Capt.  Davis,  Capt. 
Low,  the  Lynn  Pirates,  Mary  Read,  the 
female  pirate,  and  other  worthies;  but 
there  Is  no  niention  of  Mr.  Bean.  Nor 
do  we  lear.T  about  him  in  Mr.  Charles 
Whibley's  delightful  "Book  of  Scoun- 
drels." Alas,  we  are  not  the  posse.=sor 
of  Capt.  Alexander  Smith's  "History  o: 
Uighwayrnen,"   first  published  In  1.1: 


lltZ  Lu  .-..t        Mr.  G.^  r  llv.nt-, 

iMf  at  a  mu  ii:  hall.     Lven  <■   '  - 

Vclllan  tragedian,  who  was  i 

the  same  evening,  was  not  mDi^  K  ■  ■  ' 

*Nor  did  Ml-.  Craig  take  "EUctra  m 
the  modern  German  version,   too  seri- 
ously :  "I  have  never  seen  Electra  acted, 
althoush  I  have  seen  the  play  done  in 
a  theatre.    I  saw  it  In  Germany.  My 
Jmpression  was  that  Electt  a  was  a  Uttle 
Jadv  takins  »  little  revenge  with  a  lot 
of  gusto.    This  Impression  was  created, 
because  there   was  no   beauty   >n  the 
toerformance,  and  as  no  beaut>-.  no  TiTith. 
•And    what    is    Truth?'    asks  jesOngr; 
Pilate     And  Keats  had  answered  Wm . 
once  and  for  all.    If  you  are  able  to^ 
show  that  you  have  seen  tbe  complete 
completely,    then   you   crsatc   a  great 
■work  of  art." 

Designing  a  scene  for  "Hamlet,    act  i, 
scene  2  Mr.  Craig  divides  the  stage  by 
a  barrier.    Hamlet  sits  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  f^ide  you  see  his  dream, 
vou  see  It  through  his  mind's  eye.  it, 
is  the  court  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Denmark.    It  is  the  grotesque  carica- 
ture of  a  vile  kind  of  royalty.  The  King 
speaks  as  if  he  were  an  automaton;  his 
jaws  snap  on  the  words,  he  grunts  them 
out  ferociously.    If  you  will  read  the 
vords  In  the  play,  you  will  see  that  they 
are    pure   caricature,    and    should  De 
treated  as  such.    It  Is  not  an  actua 
thing-it  is  a  vision.    The  barrier  whiclv 
divides  Hamlet  from  the  court  isj^hat 
vou  will,  but  to  him  it  seems  to  be  like 
the    shrouded    graves    of    his  hopes, 
amongst  which  lies  his  fathers  body- 
ftiurdered." 


This  Janson  signed  himself  "late  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,"  and  he 
lived  in  America  from  1793  to  1806.  HIS' 
book,  a  quarto,  was  savagely  condemned; 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  John, 
Foster  spoke  well  of  it.  Janson  also, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  condition  of  the! 
States  of  Barbary.— [Ed.  | 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Dr.  Edith  Hall,  who  has  been  ex- 
cavating in  Crete,  says  that  the  women 
of  that  country  5000  years  ago  wore' 
hobble  skirts,  tight  corsets,  and  collars^ 
of  the  male.  The  city  was  also  con-' 
splcuous  for  excellent  drainage.  But 
what  of  the  Apostle  Paul  writing  to 
Titus?  "One  of  themselves,  even  a 
Prophet  of  their  own,  said:  The  Cretlans 
j  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bel- 
lies." 


V 


TOWARDS  A  NEW  THEATRE: 
Forty  Designs  for  Stage  Scenes, 
with  Critical  Notes  by  the  In- 
ventor, Edward  Gordon  Craig," 
ts  a  sumptuous  and  fascinaUng  volume 
published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Lt., 
Xuondon  and  Toronto,  and  In  New  York 

by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  critical  notes  n.ay  be  taken  seri- 
ously or  read  as  a  light  entertainment, 
according  to  the  chronic  disposition  or 
the  passing  mood  of  the  reader.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Craig  him- 
Bclf  is  at  all  times  serious,  whether  he 
is  not  Inclined  now  and  then  to  be  la- 
boriously flippant,  as  when  he  acknowl- 
edges his  debts  to  Rembrandt  and  the 
limelight  men  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
to  Vltruvlus.  Rogct  of  the  "Thesaurus, 
Otway  and  his  own  boy  Teddy.  There  is 
K  curious  jumbling  of  names  on  page 
8tl.  and  on  this  pa.ge  Mr.  Craig  halls 
l,eonardo  da  Vinci  as  the  only  "great 
master,"  not  because  he  painted  The 
Last  Supper  '  or  another  picture,  erect- 
ed statues  and  foreshadowed  wonders 
of  modern  life,  "but  because  he  seemed 
to  know  more  things,  a_nd  to  know  them 
rtghtly,  and  to  know  more  about  human 
nature  and  know  it  more  rightly,  and 
because  In  all  his  work  he  is  calmer 
than  other  modern  artists." 

Gordon 


p.  .  The  plates  are  scenes  In 

jriaies  "Hamlet,"  and  superbly  im- 

^Or  aginative    Is    that    of  the 

Plays  platform  of  Elslnore.  only 
Burpassed  by  that  of  Macbeth's  castle 
as  Duncan  enters  it,  and  that  of  the 
Interior  when  Macbeth  is  summoned  by 
the  bell;  and  scenes  in  "The  Lights  of 
London,"   "Venice   Preserved,"  "JSj^ect- 
ra,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra," "Dido  and  Aeneas,"  "Macbeth,"' 
"Rosmershoim"    and    other   plays  and 
masques.    There  aro  other  plates,  some 
of  which   will   be   surely  a  stumbling 
block,  as  the  series,  "The  Steps."  on 
which  all  sorts  of  dramas  may  be  played. 
And  what  Is  the  old  theatregoer  to  say 
to  the  scene  in  "Macbeth'!  dedTSited  to 
Dumas  the  elder?    Here  is  Jlr.  Craig's 
^•xplanation :     "It  is  not,  in  my  mind, 
Batisfactory    for    Shakespeare,    and  I 
thought  it  was  just  the  thing  that  Alex- 
andre Dumas  would  have  liked.  The 
bell  Is  striking,  and  you  hear  It  tinkling. 
The    romanticists    of    Dumas's  period 
loved  such  things.     Hernani'S  horn  is 
Just  such  another  touch,  not  so  Shake- 
spearian as  romantic.    The  knocking  at 
the  door,  that  is  Shakespearian."' 

In  "The  Lights  of  London""  the  lights 
that  might  naturally  be  expected  are 
absent,  but  there  is  the  one  light  that 
scene  painters  and  other  painters  have 
forgotten.  Mr.  Craig  admits  that  his 
Sphinx  In  one  of  the  scenes  of  "Caesar 
and  Cleopatra"  may  not  please  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  but  is  It  not  after  all  the 
author's  Sphinx  with  socialistic  tendeji- 
cies?  Some  of  the  scenes  for  plays  not 
yet  written  or  not  perfornu-d  are  charm- 
ing, but  the  plates  that  stand  out  anil 
are  first  in  the  memory  are  "The  Steps'* 
and  the  scenes  from  "Macbeth."  Hera 
and  there  In  the  volume  are  reminders 
of  Piranesi.  to  whom  Mr.  Craig  admits 
his  indebtedness. 


Mr. 

Craig  s  f„„o(i,,em 

Ideas  as  he  says 


Mr.  Craig  Is  full  of  ideas 
and  wishes  the  world  to  be 
Is  Shakespeare, 
'the  last  breath 


It  Is  not  easy  to  learn 
from  this  book  the  precise 
Craig's      „ature  of  the  theatre  or  a, 
Asides  theatre  longed  for  by  Mr. 
Craig.    What  Is  the  anxious  inquirer  to 
tnake  o\x\  of  this  passage  from  a  note 
on  "Henry  V.— The  Tents,"  a  picture 
that  suggests  a  view   of  the  Andes? 
"If  Mr.  G.  !•>.  Huntley  had  not  given  so, 
T'-iKh    time    to    the   lighter    forms  of 
riv,  he  could  by  now  be  terroriz' 
r.ngllsh  public  in  the  heavier  f.; 
comedij  TJ 


Of  the  open-air  theatre,"  and  is  that  all 
th».re  is  to  be  said  of  the  myrlad- 
nTnded?  We  would  all  gladly  admit 
that  the  theatre  c^n  learn  /"uch  frotn 
ecclesiasUcal  architecture,  but  to  say 
that  the  great  and  holy  drama  of  the 
mass  excited  awe  and  adoration  because 
of  its  architectural  background  and 
decorations  of  gold  and  stiver,  silks  and 
velvet.  Is  nonsense.  The  mass  cele- 
brated in  the  rudest  church  and  In  the 
presence  of  the  humblest  and  "lOSt  pov- 
erty-stricken audience  loses  nojie  n» 
divine  force  and  beauty,   and   Is  still 

consolatory  and  "P^'t""^"  ^  "  'f,a8^ 
true  that  much  ,  time  has  been  ''astea 
Jn  experiments  for  lighting  the  stage 
Lnd  the  most  "realistic"  stage  sunlight 
la  as  nought  In  comparison  with  the 
•ftects  in  an  open-air  theatre. 

The  author's  passion  for  Pa'**"* 
sometimes  weakens  the  f  ^'="^th  of  an 
argument.  Why  should  he  find  it  nec- 
essary In  a  book  conspicuous  for  beauty 
and  brilliance  to  Indulge  himself  in 
cheap  flings  at  contemporaneous  actor- 
managers  and  at  producers  who  n  the 
eves  of  the  world  are  his  rivals,  a  - 
though  he  himself  may  feel  them  al- 
ready withering  beneath  his  feet? 

-J.  Miss  Margaret  Anglln 

.  ,       will    produce  "Antony 
Anglin's      ^^^^j  cieopatra,"  "Twelfth 
Venture  Night,"  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew"  and  "As  Tou  Like  It."  Uv- 
Ingstone  Piatt  will  design  the  settings 
Lnd  costumes.   We  are  informed  by  the 
genial  press  agent  that  "Twelfth  Night 
ln\  not  be  Elizabethan,   but  Ulyrlan 
with  suggestions  of  the  Mo'"-'""'J,,,,  "^^ 
Tfou  Like  It,"  on  the  other  hand,  will  he 
ipure  English,  an  old  colored  engrav  ng 
Sf  the  country  woodlands;  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  will  be  pure  Renaissance, 
and  Christopher  Sly  will  be  in  the  play. 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  the  feature  ol 
Miss  Anglin's  repertory,  will  show  " 
new  Alexandria,   yet  the  r(:i!  'in-v 
Viexandrla  of  i  ommcrce— 


■I  'If -s 


.,;t  .-Ir 


1.  ■••  will  cic 
■  tlon,  and  i 

an  cOKUinv      ,  .       i  i  n   i ;  i  >  >  .. 
man.    Tho  play  will  be  cut  lo 
lis  of  love  and  humor.    All  liut 
t:^   !!■  rossary  battle  scenes  will  bo  elim- 
inated.   In  the  action  ol  all  (our  pro- 
ductions there  will  be  only  one  or  two 
long  w«lts,  and  In  tbese  Mr.  Platf^  lias 
planned  little  pantomimic  Incidents  Illus- 
trative of  the  action  passing  at  the 
time." 


1  clegraph,  London. 

Theatre  ~ 
and  Opera 
in  London 


.'ijid  Mme. 
I  lent.— Dally 
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  PlewezynaW  of  Warsaw  has  been  pro- 
Is  the  tide  of  public  dur^fl  in  I^don.     Thi  program  de- 
favor  turning  In  the  ,cr1bed  It  as  "a  great  philosophic,  mu- 
dlrectlon  of  plays  of  slcal  tetralogy,  representing  our  life." 


Adriadne 


in 


Richard  Strauss's  "Ari- 
adne in  Natos"  has  been 
produced  In  London.  The 
London  Times  In  a  long  review  re» 
marks:    "When  the  opera  was'- In  re- 
liearsal  at  Stuttgart  one  of  the  artists 
engaged   upon   It  gave  as  ills  opinion 
that>lt  was  Intensely  interesting  to  any 
one  who  took  part  in  It,  Init  he  doubted 
whether    the    audience',  would    And  it 
equally  Interesting.    He  spoke  as  a  mu- 
sician havinfr  regnrd  to  the  /act  that  an 
operatic  audiance  does  not— ijideed,  Wag- 
ner has.  with  inllnite  palus,  taught  that 
It  should  not— re?ai-d  an  opera  from  a 
i  purely  musical  standpoint.  We  may  ask 
j  then,  Is  the  music  good  enough  to  Jus- 
I  tlfy  its  arrogant  self-importance  In  the 
Opera?    •    •    •    The  more  one  listens 
to  'Ariadne'  the  more  conscious  one  be- 
comes of  moments  where  the  spontano- 
Ity  flags  and  wliere  Strauss  calls  in'  his 
ingenuity,  which  nevfer  falls  him.  Since 
the  strength  of  a  chain  Is  that  of  Us 
weakest  link,  one  leaves  it  convinced 
that  the  opera  as  a  whole  haa  not  the 
permanency  which  Strauss's  earlier  op- 
eras, however  much  one  may  dislike  cer- 
,tain  features  gt  them,  seem  likely  to 
have.   There  Is  no  one  characteristic  in 
'Ariadne'  quite  strong  enough  to  act  as 
a  driving  force  from  beginning  to  end, 
because  the  musical  impulse  on  which 
all  depends  fails  at  certain  points.  Its 
brilliance  is  too  much  a  matter  of  acces- 
I  series,  the  Ingenious  contrast  of  styles, 
I  extraordinarily  skilful  writing  for  voices, 
wonderful    combinations    of   color  got 
,  from  a  few  instruments.    These  things 
in  themselves  do  not  make  music  any- 
thing more  than  a  petite  drolerle,  as  M. 
Jourdaln  called  it." 


a  powerful,  one  might 
almost  say,  of  a  strongly  melodramatic 
character?  The  question  calls  for  con- 
sideration in  view  of  certain  recent  pio- 
ductlons.  It  finds  a  fairly  definite 
answer  in  the  signal  success  of  "Diplo- 
macy"  at   Wyndham's,   In  the  demon 


Anna  Pavlova  -will  give  a  series  of  10 
performances  "of  the  character  of  con- 
certs" In  some  of  the  German  cities  and 
watering  places  about  the  middle  Of 
August.  Mr.  Novlkoft  will  be  her  only 
nssl.stant,  and  Theodora  Stler  will  con- 


Charles 
Dickens  in 


Our  valued  corre- 
spondent, "J.  W.,"  was 
recently  In  Montreal. 
Montreal  and  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  about  the  town  visited 
the  Chateau  de  Ramezay.  erected  In  1705 
!by  Claude  de  Ramezay.  Governor  of 
Montreal.  "It  was  called  Government 
iHouse  and  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery when  he  held  the  city.  Here 
the  American  congressional  commission. 
Including  B.  Franklin,  and,  I  think, 
Benedict  Arnold,  sat  many  days  and 
nights  trying  to  persuade  the  Canadian."? 
to  join  the  13  states  In  the  upri.sing 
lagainst  King  George.  The  chateau  is 
packed  full  of  historical  relics  and  'an- 
tic furniture,'  and  I  found,  reposing  In 
a  glass  case,  a  playbill  headed; 

THEATRE  ROYAL.  MONTREAI.. 
IThls  night  only,  the  manaBcment  has  the 
I  honor  to  announce 

A  Performance 
In  which 
Charles  Dickens,  Esq., 
Together  with  the  distinguished  Garrison 
Amateurs,  will  appear. 
This  Saturday  evening.  May  26.  1842, 
The  performance  will  commence  with 
"A  Rolaod  for  an  Oliver." 

Sir  Mark  Chose  The  Hon.  P.  Methuen 

.Mfred  HIg-hflyer  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 

Mr.  Selbourne  The  Earl  of  Mulgrave 

Fixture  Captain  Willoughby 

Mrs.  Darlington  ,  Mrs.  Penson 

Mrs.  Selbourne  Mrs.  Brown 

Mrs.  Fixture  Mrs.  Henry 

After  which 
Two  O'clock  In  the  Morning*" 

Snobljington  Mr,  Charles  Dickens 

The  Stranger — Capt.  Granville,  23  regiment 
To  conclude  with 
■High  Life  Below  Stair*." 
•My  Lord  Duke... Dr.  Grlfrtn.  S'3ih  regiment 
Sir  Henry.. Capt.  Willoughby,  ;3d  regiment 

Lovel  Capt.  Torrens,  23d  regiment 

Coachman. .  .Capt.  Granville.  23d  regiment 

Freeman  The  Earl  o£  Mulgrave 

Etc..  etc. 

"The  performance  must  have  been  'le 
dernier  cri  de  la  ville,"  'the  talk  of  the 
town.'    Macready,  who  was  In  Montreal 

I  two  years  later,  and  played  Hamlet 
there,  said  that,  with  one  exception, 
Dickens  was  the  only  amateur  he  had 
ever  seen  who  had  any  pretensions  to 
theatrical  talent.  The  actor  does  not 
mention  the  distinguished  Garrison  ama- 
teurs, and  In  all  probability  did  not 
know  of  their  existence.    Such  is  fame! 

!  "Near  the  Theatre  Royal  bill  was  an- 
other old  one  stating  that  Messrs. 
Pabord  and  Clement,  just  from  Paris, 
would  give  a  spectral  show  guaranteed 
to    amaze    all    beholders.     The  ghosts 


inur  th0  ^xtra- 
lown.    Who    lis  . 
1    in    niivels    by    Halz^u  . 
iiclpal  Hcenea  shows  the 
;,    .    ii,       ii.-ic.rge,  Mmnie  Criinler  at 
the  Opera  with  the  Foyer  of  the  Dance, 
Its  iiymph.s,    lords  and   dandles.  The 
chief  clement  of  the  plot  is  the  elope- 
iricnt  of  Fanny,  a  dancer. 

.Maeterlinck's'  "Marie  Magdelelne" 
with  Mme.  l.eblanc  as  the  heroine  has 
l>een  produced  at  the  Chatelet. 

The  MenestrdI  gives  an  account  of  an 
Indian   opera   '"The   Sun   Dance."  pro- 
duoed  at  Vernal,  Utah.    The  authors,  it 
states,  are  Mr.  Hanson,  and  Mrs.  R.  T. 
lionnin,  whose  Indian  name  is  "Zltkala 
Sa."    The  latter,  according  to  the  Menea- 
trel  studied  at  Indian  schools  and  at  i 
the    New     England     Conservatory     of  | 
Music.    "The  subject  of  the  opera  Is  an  i 
episode  In  the  Intimate  life  of  tlie  people." 
Among  the  actors  was  an  old  man  of  90 
kno\vi\  as  "Old  Sioux." 

A  new  work — that  is  a  work  composed 
in  1890,  but  performed  for  the  first  time 
on  May  30,  in  Paris — Jjy  Fanelll,  who 
for  20  years  played  in  cafes  and  copied 
music.  Is  entitled'  "Impressions  Pas- 
torales." This  suite  of  symphonic  pic- 
tures lasts  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half. 
"It  is  sometimes  wearisome,  sometimes 
naive,  sometimes  garrulous,  but  it  Is 
always  genuine.  Its  faults  are  its  own, 
and  except  In  one  portion  It  imitates' 
no  one."  This  portion' Is  that  describ- 
ing the  morning  on  the  river  bank, 
which,  according  to  the  correspondent 
of  the  Dally  Telegraph,  recalls  the 
"Scene  am  Bach"  of  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral. Symphony.  There  Is  a  printed 
program  of  six  columns,  divided  jnto  22 
chapters  and  prefaced  by  a  letter.  The 
composer  spent  a  day  in  a  Burgundy 
village,  and  the  22  symphonic  pictures' 
describe  that  day  from  sunrise  to  sun-  ; 
set;  yet  in  spite  of  this  program  the  i 
music  is  Interesting,  and  there  are  pages 
which  prove  that  Fanelli  is  a  remark-  ' 
able  musician.  The  new  composition' 
and  the  symphonic  fragment  suggested 
by  Gautler's  "Momie"  were  played 
at  a  Fanelll  festival  organized  by  Judith 
Gautier,  with  a  committee  including 
duchesses  and  Pierre  Loti. 

The  same  correspondent  found  Gabriel 
Faure's  "Penelope."   first  produced  at 
Monte  Carlo,  and  last  month  in  Paris 
at  the  new  Theatre  de.s  Champs  Elysees, 
"more    sincere    and    'musicianly'  than 
really    dramatic."     Miss    Loie  Fuller 
and  her  school  of  little  girls  danced 
I  "Nuages"  and  "Mer"  (Debussy's  Noc- 
turnes) after  the  opera.    In  "Nuages" 
pale  blue  and  gray  green  clouds  floated 
I  across  the  sky  as  the  dancers  passed.  In 
j  the  poem  of  the  sea— does  the  correspon- 
,  dent  refer  to  the  "Sirens"  the  third  of 
Debussy's  Nocturne.s,  or  to  a  movement 
of  his -"La  Mer"?— the  little  girls,  in 
green  scaly  tightsi  were  grouped  "like 
mermaids.   When  tb«  sea  was  angrieit, 
I  Miss  Fuller  Impersonated  a  great  wave, 
while  the  girls  were  the  wavelets  and  | 
foam  dying  on  the  sands.    "Those  ef-  | 
fects  are  all  done,  of  course,  by  dancing, 

with  immense  breadths  of  very  filmy  fhe  whole  we  pi^eferred'thT  serious  part  ' ''"'^"'^  """"^  kindly  to  the 

stuff  upon  which  different  colored  lights  of  the  conversation  "  The  sparkllne  ''"'*'®' '"^™'''''^^*''®'  The  English, 
were  thi-own,  and  all  the  shades  of  M.  jest  we  have  quoted"  was  put  Into  the  ^  ^J"'"^:.  ^11'  ""derstand  it  and  appre- 


stratlve  welcome  given  the  other  night   '^"'^t  t'le  orchestra 

to  "Within  the  Law"  at  the  Haymarket,  J-  M.  Barrle's  new  comedy  In  three 
In  the  promised  revival  by  Sir  George  acts.  "The  Legend  of  Leonora,"  said  to 
I  Alexander  at  the  St.  James's  of  "The  he  written  In  a  vein  differing  In  Idea  and 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray."  Confirmatory  treatment  from  anything  he  has  written, 
evidence  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  be  produced  In  London  In  Septem- 

when  the  run  of  "Strife"  reaches  its  '"-r.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  will  appear 
term  at  the  Comedy  Messrs.  Kenneth  'or  the  first  time  In  a  play  by  Barrle. 
Douglas  and  Carl  Leyel  will  follow  that  J<^^'"  Hare  will  take  the  other  elading 
piece  with  a  revival  of  Sir  Charles  L.  character. 

Young's  famous  play  "Jim  the  Penman."  John  Hare  will  take  the  other  leading 
In  a  carefully  revised  version. — Dally  season  as  Benedick  in  Shakespeare's 
Telegraph  (London).  comedy. 

A  series  of  tableaux  Illustrative  of  'We  spoke  last  week  of  Raymond  Roze. 
Wagner's  "Parsifal"  will  be  shown  at  once  associated  with  the  Boston  Opera 
the  London  Coliseum  on  June  23,  with  House,  and  his  opera,  "Joan  of  Arc." 
a  large  orchestra  led  by  Sir  Henry  which  he  will  produce  in  English  at 
Wood.  Cosima  'Wagner  has  given  her  Covent  Garden  next  fall.  Mr.  Roze 
august  sanction.  modestly  says:  "It  will  be  by  far  the 

The  Scott-Gatty  family,  writers  and  ""ost  correct  and  authentic  life  story  of 
actors,  organized  a  company  to  produce-  the  great  heroine  that  has  ever  been 
the  musical  play  "Claude  Abroad,"  at  P"t  o"  tb^  stage  whether  as  an  opera 
the  Aldwych  Theatre,  for  the  benefit  oi"  a  P'a-y."  Having  condemned  Schiller 
of  a  hospital.   A  reviewer  regretted  that  Tschalkowsky,   and   analyzed  the 

Miss  Gertrude  Glyn,  who  took  the  part  character  of  Joan,  Mr.  Roze  remarked: 
of  an  American  heiress,  "made  not  the  "Joan  seems  almost  to  be  carrying  out 
slightest  attempt  to  catch  the  American  again  her  mission  In  another  sphere,  in 
Intonation."  cleansing  the  stage  and  bringing  about 

Harold  Chapln's  "Elaine,"  produced  a.  purer  state  of  libretti.  Why  should  a 
by  Miss  Horniman's  company  in  Lon-  Bood  woman  not  be  as  Interesting  as  a 
don  May  26,  Is  described  as  a  "rather  wanton?  Surely  the  life  story  of  Joan 
boring  comedy."  John  Curtis,  middle-  of  Arc.  brief  as  it  was,  is  infinitely  more 
I  aged  and  rich,  finds  a  well-bred  and  elevating  and  more  engrossing  and  soul 
|poor  girl,  Elaine.  He  loved  her  and  she  ""spiring  than,  shall  X  say,  that  of  a 
loved  him,  but  she  was  an  orphan,  so !  Pompadour,  a  Maintenon,  or  a  Catharine 
he  made  her  his  mistress.  Five  years  of  Russia?"  Not  content  with  this,  Mr. 
later  one  Gerald  Ferrers,  believing  her  Roze  will  produce  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 
to  be  married  and  seeing  her  unhappy,  ivith  an  entirely  new  setting  "which 
because  Curtis  had  exposed  her  to  from  the  point  of  view  of  mlse-en-scene! 
slights,  asked  her  to  run  away  with  will  Ignore  tradition."  He  will  also  pro- 
him,  and  she  promised  to  do  It;  but  <l"ce  "Carmen"  if  he  can  find  an  artist 
Ferrers  found  out  how  matters  stood,  I  "with  the  necessary  'personality  for  the 
[and  then  he  reviled  her.  Elaine  turned  ''tie  part"  "I  want  even  artists  who 
I  again  to  Curtis,  and  said  she  wouldr«i„,J  ^ler  ^  »  .  .  . 
marry  him  if  he  Wished  it.  His  brXr^  nL"^ m  "      "         °  '°  ^ 

! in-law,  the  Rev.  Sir  Peter  Phllox,  ui  ged    mi  ^'  , 

him  to  wed  her,  and  the  curtain  fell  o3  ^Iss  F  orenco  Macbeth,  who  gave  a 
,  the  prospect  of  Elaine's  being  made '■aS  -'"^'"!  m  London  on  the  13th,  was 
honest  woman."  The  play  was  borln-'J  f ''^'^^  .  enthusiastically  when  she  sang 
not  because  the  two  men  were  cads,  bu J  n.  lu"  t",  '^"'lience  on  May  30.  The 
bcause  "everybody  talked  a  great  deal  *  Telegraph  asserted  that  such  a 
without  displaying  much  intelllgenc^  """^  ^^^^   ''^^"^  Lomlon 

not  enough  even  to  guess  at  the  re^^  f^"^'^  ^P"^-  P^"'  appeared  there, 

characters  of  the  people  they  were  mix  ^J' Vev»ewer  stated  that  she  was  born 
Ing  with.    Three  Us  of  cads  are  T^d  *^'""''  *^°' 

enough,   but   three   acts   of  fools    ar" ''^'^  ^t^'"^  ^'"^'^^  ^'t*" 

worse.  «  •  •  From  time  to  time  the  T*"  Griffith  In  Italy,  America  and  Lon- 
dialogue  suggested  what  Is  understood     2'     u  t,      ^  ^ 

as  comic  relief.  Here  is  a  specimen-  ^^''^^  Bernhardt  predicted  the  success 
'He  speaks  German  perfectly  '  'So  "Typhoon"  in  English.  "It  is  curi- 
ae ought  to.    He  has  false  teeth.'    On  '°"''-         ^""'^  *°  '"^'  ^^""^ 


Debrussy's  score  are  interpreted,,  -with  mouth  of  the  Hon.  Michael  Seelby,  "an- 
extraordlnary  nicety  and  taste."  other  portentous  bore."    "He  was  very 


date  it."  De  Max's  acting  as  the  head 
of  the  mission  and  the  actual  murderer 
was  extraordinary,    n?.  seemed  to  have 


Mr.  Dawbarn  has  this  to  say  about  the  vivacious— 'so  bounding  with  life 
Parisian  -norkingman  who  attends  the  somebody  observed  "  , 
Nouveau  Theatre  In  Belleville  quarter;      .  ,  patriot.    His  facial  play  depicted  with 

"Tired  with  his  day's  work,  he  is  In  no  ^  °^ version  of  "Ivan-  jstartling  and  painful  truth  the  struggles 

mood  to  change  his  clothes  and  visit  the  \!°%,  Produced  at  the  Lyceum,  the  Pall  of  a  tortured  soul  divided  between  devo- 
great  theatres  of  the  boulevards.  He  7^1®"®  states  that  the  subject  had  |t3on  to  his  country  and  the  "cause"  and 
feels  more  at  home  in  his  own  quarters  ^-Iready  been  chosen  for  seven  dramas,  .devotion  to  his  friends,  as  indifferent  a.s 
where  fashion  Is  not  required  and  -where  '"f  number  of  operas,  and  two  'himself  to  death.    It  would  be  Interest- 

his  blouse  ahd  moleskin  are  quite  in  f^travaganzas.    'It  was  Jeffrey's  view  , ing  to  compare  Mr.  Laurence  Irving's 

that  the  novel    the  writing  of  which  .reading  of  the  part  with  that  of  M.  De 
ir  Walter  Scott  did  not  expect  to  sur-  Max.— Pall    Mall  Gazette 
ive    contains  matter  enough  for  six      Charles   Anthony  of  Boston 
ood  tragedies.    One  of  the  operas  re-  piano  recital   in  London 
erred  to   was  witne^ed  by  Scott  at  ,  He    had    already    played    there.  The 
he  Paris  Odeon  in  1S26;  the  other  was  Daily  Telegraph   said   that  the  recital 
he  unlucky  venture  with  which  Sir  Ar-  -  icmai 

;hur  Sullivan's  name  is  associated." 
Mr.  Kenneth  Weeks  ca'ls  the  volume 


place.  He  is  the  most  appreciative 
listener.  He  shows  his  pleasure  and 
scorn  in  a  marked  manner,  applauding 
the  hero  and  hissing  the  villain.  The 
other  day  'Cyrano'  was  presented  to  him 
—a  free  'Cyrano.'  He  and  his  family 
rose  eagerly  to  the  bait  of  poetry  by 
the  master,  Rostand.  The  'panache,'  the 
glory  of  the  play  (which  has  kept  its 


gave  a 

May  30. 


freshness  these  15  years  and  Is  proof  p  dramatic  worlds  which  Mr.  George 
that  what  is  good  remains)  appealed  -*"en  has  just  published,  at  the  price  of 
to  the  house  with  singular  force.  The  |^  shillings  net,  "Five  UnpracticaJ  Plays." 
Paris  workman,  -whose  taste  is  culti-  l"^*^*  average  reader  will  certainly  find 
vated  by  the  Louvre  and  the  classic  ,  some  difficulty  in  visualising  them  on 
repertories  of  the  state  theatres,  is  an  \^^^  stage,  and  the  author  obviously  has 


artist  at  heart.  Hours  the  crowd  waited, 
just  as  it  did  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
when,  similarly,  a  free  performance  of 
the  heroic  play  was  given.  Every  one 
was  In  excellent  humor;  none  grumbled 
at  the  fatigue  of  an  evening's  joy.  Fam- 
ilies gaily  consumed  sardines,  washed 
down  with  wine  or  beer,  hawked  by 
itinerant  merchants.  Others  sat  on  little 
stools  reading  the  cheaper  novels.  El- 
derly women  brought  their  work  and 


none  of  the  ordinary  ambition  of  a  play 
Wright  in  connection  with  them.  There 
is,  however,  much  earnestness  and  elo- 
quence, and  often  an  extreme  felicity  of 
phrase,  so  that  if  the  plays  are  not  play- 
ab'e  they  are  as  a  rule  very  readable. — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


was  "delightful  and  most  musical." 
"He  gave  pleasure  by  the  delicacy  of 
his  playing,  the  vaclety,  beauty  and 
delicate  shading  of  his  tone  and  his 
unassuming  manner." 

A  Russian  singer,  Anna  Jerebtzova, 
appeared  in  London,  May  29,  Mme. 
Terebtzoff-Andreef.  She  sang  fn  Rus- 
sian songs  b.v  her  countrymen  and  one 
reviewer  objected  to  this.  "The  ^ay 
which  Matthew  Arnold  spoke  of  -when 
'we  shall  all  be  learning  Russian'  has 
still  to  come,  and  although  the  first 
song  or  two  had  a  charm  of  novelty, 
one    soon    began    to    regret    that  the 


singer  -ivas  not  exhibiting  her  art  In 
The  first  repertory  theatre  season  at  more  familiar  medium   of  French 

Croyden  ended  last  month.    The  com-  or  German,  or  even  English." 
pany   played    to   about   2000  people   a      Royal  dramatlcts,  such  asKingNlcho- 

    week  of  practically  all  classes,  but  the         of  Montenegro,  are  somewhat  of  a 

i'l.i  ^^^^^^   garments   for   their   gallery  was  closed.     "I  thought."  said  rarity.   Portugal,  however,  used  to  pos- 

chlldren.    Within  the  house  those  who    Mr.    Keble    Howard,    "that   if   people  sess  one  in  the  person  of  king  Lulz, 
waited    longest    were   given    the    best    wanted  to  see  these  plays  they  might  grandfather  of  the  exiled  King  Manuel, 
■  I,,     _  as  well  pay  a  shilling  and  go  into  the  ''^'^o  translated   "Hamlet,"    "The  Mer- 

it   oenoiuers.     xiib    b""=<^o    tn.^t'^af         x-  '  E;dmond    pit.   •  •  *   Our  best  weeks  were  the  chant  of  Venice,"  "OtTiello"  and  "Rich- 

would  appear  In  the  midst  of  thunder  . "f,?*®^  ^omedie  des  Champs  opening  week  -with  'Chains,'  the  clos-  ard  III."  into  his  native  tongue.  His 
land  lightning  and  run  about  the  stage!    y^i.Z~,^^  ''    ^'^^  "^Y'  ^'s*  "or    ing  week  with  'Candida'  and.  if  I  mav  versions  of  the  last  three  plays  are  the 

.  1.=!  K-  f  ^  t^,^  J:ftf  ^^[^  ****  baby's  [say  so,  my  own  play,  'Dropping  the  only  ones  ever  seen  on  the  Portuguese 

aa^ent.    When  the  bahy  came  Llse  sud-  I  Pilot.'    When  I  did  away  with  the  or-  stage.  Dom  Luiz  was  the  most  versatile 

chestra  there  was  some  suggestion  that  monarch  of  his  time,  skilled  In  musical 
business  would  improve  if  It  were  re-  compositions  and  painting,  as  well  as 


,  Among  them  would  be  found  true  like- 
nesses of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Chrla- 


topher  Columbus,  Washington,  Adam*    ^he         c^J  ^.l^.n  i^^PP^ns.  that 

I  Shakespeare  and  ■Grimaldl.  the  celebrat-         "^l^J^l  °tili^ '  * 
ed  clown  of  London,  all  as  large  as  •'^-cques.  Ured  of 


household  cen- 


ea   Clown   oi   ijonuon,    an   as   ia.rse   a-o    ,     j  rn.inH  tu^  v,™i„-  »  ,       i  ,   

I  life.    Messrs.  P.  and  C.  assured  their  l  i:fr°""^the  bab> 

prospective  patrons  that  the  ghosts  they  jf^do.en  nassfonate  nLi^*"  authoress  of 

had  on  view  'never  failed  to  satisfy  all  '  Lrrlfter  t,e  net,  h  ^""^^  "f  ^ 
i  respectable  spectators.'    The  Inference  ^fZlf^^'-^^^^^^^^^  '^^ 

seems  sufficiently  obvious."  iVX^^'^f         ?S*.'"st  her  third  husband. 


Llse,  furiously  jealous,  forbids  Jacques 

Wpw<5            The  Swells  of  the  Thirties  •^^'''"l*!  ^oes  out  to  meet  the 

■wews                 ....  authoress.     Curtain.       He   only  -went 

from             '""""^"^^^      "Jeunesse  down  stairs  and  then  came  up  aTain 

Doree."  which  Is  playing  at  The  end  of  the  comedy  si  an  amusing 

Paris  the  Apollo.    The  play  is  a  turning  of  the  tables.    The  baby  is  2 

niuslcal  comedy  by  Verne  and  G.  Faure  H^J^  n.ti^to  ^^^^^^ 

^nd  the  music  by  Marcel  Lattes.  Among  do Uge  of  paren 'al  li  e  " 

'the  old  characters  are  Dr.  Veron.  once  the  father     H^  i»  .  f.T    ^  ''Tl 

the  director  of  the  Paris  Opera  and  .  a  hil  wtfe  whe^%h!>  ?«i 

'famous  giver  of  dinners,  and  the  legeh-  _!..r!?'Tj??.",  ^l^*^  <ells  him  that  he  will 


';iry  "Milord 
rally  two  O'. 
Lil  one  was  i 


There  were'""^  V"*®  '"''"^  *  nuisance  by  spollng  it, 
>ras    ■^hlorlgl-'''"'^,  the  final  curtain  is  his  aggrieved 

a  Battut  TI  enj''^^>™^V°"-  *^°""«^«'-  ^"1  understand 
la  Battut.    inen|g_  father's  feelines!"     Both  th.  Coth^- 


stored.  One  Saturday  night  I  put  It  to  literature,  and  keenly  Interested  In 
the  audience  whether  they  would  like  astronomy. 

the  orchestra  restored  or  not.  By  a  Alexander  Petschnlkoft.  the  Russian 
show  of  hands  there  was  an  ovei;wheIm-  violinist,  who  haa  visited  Boston  several 
ing  majority  in  favor  of  no  orchestra,  "mes,  has  been  named  a  violin  professor 
'^''e  allowed  smoking— in  the  pit  and  -'^t  the  Munich  Royal  Academy, 
family  circle.  It  caused  no  inconven-  The  city  of  Leipsic  has  raised  Its  year- 
lence  to  anybody.  The  stalls  and  circle,  '>'  subsidy  of  J87,500  to  the  opera  house 
Indeed,  would  never  have  known  that  and  Comedy  Theatre  to  $175,000  on  ac- 
■there  was  any  smoking.  The  company  count  of  the  increasing  popularity  of 
jtold  me  that  they  never  saw  a  match  moving  picture  shows. 
I  struck  during  any  quiet  or  ImportanJ    The  Czar  Nicholas  is  said  to  play  the 

scene."  '  piano  and  sing  acceptably.    His  voice,  a 
 .  ;  light  tenor,   has   been   trained   by  an 

Some  oratorio,    "Thi  ^talian.    One  of  his  favorite  songs  is 

_  ,  Four  Last  Things,"  by 

Personal 


lords. 


composer  rejoicing  in  th 
Notes  name  of  the  Rev.  Plerwk 


JBoth  the  fat 


Massenet's  "Mlgnonne,  volcl  ra-vril." 
this  is  important.  If  tine. 


All 


Ferrucclo  Busoni  has  accepted  t 
rectorship  of  the  famous  Lyce 
Bologna. 
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j  Those 
Indecent 


Ever  since  the  protest  of 
"A  Peeress"  against  the 
"Boston,"  the  "Tango,"| 
Dances  the  "Turkey  Trot"  andi 
other  dances  was  published  In  the  Lon- 
don Times  and  republished  In  newspa-j 
pera  of  this  country,  the  journals  of! 
London  have  received  curious  letters,: 
chiefly  In  support  of  the  "Peeress."! 
Even  Mr.  Filson  Young  appears  to  be' 
shocked,  for  ha  -wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  as  follows:  i 
"I  dare  say  there  will  be  a  good  deal! 
of  nonsense  talked  about  propriety  and 
morality;  but  no  one  who  takes  an 
Interest  in  dancing,  and  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  its  social  history,  can  regard 
with  anything  but  regret  the  modern 
tendency  to  rob  It  of  its  ceremony  and 
formality,  and  turn  it  into  a  romp.  The 
kinds  of  dancing  suitable  to  a  night 
restaurant  and  to  a  London  ball- 
room may  both  be  excellent  In  their 
way;  but  they  cannot  possibly  be  the 
same  or  similar.  Dancing  at  its  social 
best  was  the  supremely  graceful  ex- 
pression of  the  formal  and  ceremonial 
manner  of  the  time;  and  they  are  In- 
deed unwise  who  think  they  can  in- 
crease its  artistic  merit  by  robbing  It 
of  restraint.  It  is  only  within  the  re- 
straints of  form  that  art  can  really  ex- 
press Itself  and  triumph  over  nature, 
-and  no  one  wishes  to  see  a  ball-room 
floor  dedicated  to  a  celebration  of  pure- 
ly natural  rites. 

"And  it  does  not  say  much  for  our 
civilization  or  our  manners  if,  in  order 
to  give  them  social  expression^  we  have 
to  borrow  from  the  orgies  of  American 
negroes." 


No 


They 


Mr.  Keble  Howard  of  course 
seized    the     opportunity  to 
School  write  three  dialogues  headed 
"Decadent  Dancing."    The  third  is  the 
shortest  and  the  best: 
Liz— Wot's  on  'ere? 
Meg— Torfs. 
Liz— Wot  doln'? 
Meg— Dawncin'. 
Tjiz — Let's  'ave  a  squint.  * 
ain't  dawncin',  silly  kid. 

Meg— Well,  they  woz  'alf-a-minnit  ago 
an'  chawnce  It. 

Liz— They're  Just  kinder  walkin'  abaht; 
toollsh-like.  ; 

Meg— Thet's  what  they  calls  dawncin', 
thet  Is. 

Liz — Gam  !    See  any  green?  | 

Meg — It  Is,  Ah  tell  yer !  'Ere!  Lefsi 
•live  another  squint.  •  •  •  Yus ;  Thet' 
there's  ver  Turkey  Trot,  thet  is.  Ah 
sort  a  sister  In  service  at  a  swell  'ahse. 
She  tole  me  abaht  it. 

1_,\z — Wot's  turkeys  gort  ter  do  wiv  It? 

Meg — Ah  dunno.  Mah  sister  sez  'arf 
ver  folks  er  balmy  wot  goes  ter  their 
'a'n«p. 

Liz— So  Ah  sliud  flnk.  *  •  »  'Ere, 
Ml-e;.  let's  'ave  a  trj- !    Come  on  I 

Meg — Verj'  slow,  mind !  Tew  ain't 
s'posed  ter  enj'y  it,  yer  know.    •    •    •  1 

Uz — Rot|en !  •  *  •  'Ullo '.  'Ear 
ver  horgin? 

Meg— Which  w'y? 

Liz — Tiahn  street.  Come  on,  ole  gra!. 
I.ef-  r  a  dawnce  as  tikes  a  bit  o' 
(K.hi  '  (They  race.) 


A 


The  least  hysterical  *of  . 
all  the  letters  pro  and 


Valiant  ^^^^  written  by 

Defence  Mr.  H.  R.  Wakefleld  ana 
publlKhed  in  the  Lonaon  Times  as  a 
reply  to  tlie  peeress.  It  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  we  reprint  it  in  full. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  few 
^  '  s  ago  the  chief  problem  for  any  one 
■  r-onsldered  it  their  painful  duty  to 
mM  a  dance  was  to  get  enough  men  to 
dance;  nowadays  without  exaggeration 
it  may  be  said  that  the  ciiief  difficulty 
Is -to  get  enough  girls  for  them  to  dance 
with. 

"A  few  years  ago  the  correct  young 
man  referred  to  dancing  as  an  unmiti- 
gated bore  and  nuisance.    He  considered 
It  one  of  the  sacrifices  expected  of  the 
upper  classes :  one  of  those  more  fatuous 
feminine  amu.sements  In  which  gallantry 
compelled  him  to  bear  a  grudging  part. 
In  these  days  th.=  youth  of  this  country 
l  as  gone  to  the  o^ier  extreme,  and  with  j 
.he  utmost  enthusiasm  deserts  his  couch' 
ii!:.;ht   after  night  for  Princes   or  the! 
Savoy.    It  is  an  interesting  little  revolu-| 
'  :     in   the  hablt.s   of  adolescence.  I 
use  changes  of  this  kind  are  com-; 
iy  attributed  partly  to  fashion  and 
pai'Uy  to  chance.    I  do  not  believe  that 
;i  sufficient  explajiation.    Everything  In 
-  world,  however  absorbing,  unless  It 
s  allowance  for  humanity's  Insatl- 
ftesire  for  variation,  eventually  be- 
^  wearisome  and  neglected.    That  Is 
i-xtremely    platitudinous  statement, 
)\!    it  explains  a  great  desU  of  history. 

"With  all  due  deference  to  'A  Peeress,' 
a  few  years  ago  dancing  In  this  country 
hn'l  crot  into  such  a  condition  that  it  had 
.'■>pr  to  become  more  Interesting  or 

l-h. 

Hedged  In  by  an  Intolerable  propri- 
ety—I  believe  It  was  considered  deplor- 
ably Bohemian  to  reverse— It  consisted 
of  a  stolid  procession  circling  slowly 
round  a  room,  described  as  a  waltz,  and 
a  staccato  abomination  known  as  a 
'ka,  a  combination  that  produced  ex- 
ne  warmth,  extreme  vertigo,  and  ex- 
u  nie  borfidom.  In  such  circumstances 
•  iiclng  was  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleas- 
;  r     I  suppose  they  went  through  ths 


"nted  Wates;  at 
ai'  .  ents  .  x j, ifi  ; rajit)  began  with 
t  '  1r  risual  ingenuity  to  experiment 
irlth  the  waltz.  The  result  was  the 
Boston,  rhythmically  less  monotonous, 
the  groundwork  for  an  Immense  variety 
of  step!!.  The  Boston,  though  on  its  In- 
troductlon  Into  thig  country  bitterly  as- 
sailed as  improper,  rejuvenated  English 
dancin;?.  It  speedily  made  good,  as  they 
say  In  the  land  of  its  inception,  and  .still 
flourishes  amazingly. 

"It  owed,  and  owes.  Its  popularity  to 
the  fact  that  It  is  extremely  flexible  and 
varied,  and  provides  almost  endless  pos- 
sibilities for  Individual  ingenuity.  But 
In  America  it  has  been  already  super- 
seded I>y  a  number  of  curious  dances 
that  are  probably  colored  In  origin. 
They  have  got  curious  and,  I  think,  un- 
fortunate names  of  a  zoological  natvire. 
I  say  they  are  unfortunate,  because  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  very  words 
'bunny  hug,'  'turkey  trot'  and  so  on, 
conjure  up  in  many  people's  minds,  as 
they  have  done  In  the  writer  of  the 
letter  in  your  columns  yesterday,  horri- 
ble visions  of  unbridled  license,  symp- 
tomatic of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  morality  of  England.  The  fact  that 
such  persons  have  never  seen  these 
dances  and  have  the  very  slightest  no- 
tion of  what  they  look  like  does  not 
abate  one  jot  the  vigor  of  their  con- 
demnation. I  have  spoken  of  these 
'dances,'  but  I  personally  think  that  as  > 
danced  today  they  are  really  only  one  ' 
Immensely  varied  dance  that  has  got  the 
one   generic   name   of  'Rag.' 

"I  know  this  dance  has  been  assailed 
as  suggestive.  I  wsis  reading  the  other 
day  a  description  in  a  New  York  paper 
,  of  the  way  in  which  the  'Rag'  and  the 
:  "Tango,"  of  which  more  anon,  now  mo- 
nopolize the  affections  of  the  Americans 
to  the  exclusllon  of  all  other  dances.  It 
went  on  to  aver  that,  regarding  the 
property  of  these  dances,  while  It  might 
be  true  to  say  that  they  gave  more 
openings  for  exaggeration  It  was  Just 
as  easy  to  dance  them  decently.  That 
seems  to  me  the  literal  truth.  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  the  dance,  but  the  way  it 
Is  danced,  and  that  depends  on  the  peo- 
ple who  dance  it.  Dancing,  being  what 
It  Is.  must  always  be  suspect  and  ca- 
pable of  abuse.  Its  stimulus  Is  so  large- 
ly emotional.  The  slow  languorous 
Viennese  waltz  can  be  made  extremely 
suggestive,  but  when  properly  danced 
is  beautrful.  and  surely  the  same  applies 
to  every  dance.  But  the  strain  of  Purit- 
anism in  every  Briton  always  tempts 
him  to  blame  measures  when  he  ought 
to  blame  men.  ! 

"We  are  a  curious  people.  For  a  long 
:ime  now  the  ordinary  musical  comedy 
las  included  some  dance  of  an  extreme-  : 
y  daring  character.  Gaby  Deslys  pro- 
v-lded  the  most  pojiular  'turn'  for  years 
The  more  daring  the  dance,  the  more  It 
is  appreciated  and  applauded  by  the 
very  same  Individuals  who  would  be 
horrified  at  the  performance  of  a  mild 
'Bunny  Hug'  In  their  own  drawing- 
rooms.  In  the  hotel  at  which  I  stayed 
this  winter  In  Switzerland  the  manage- 
ment put  up  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
the  'Bunny  Hug'  and  kindred  dances 
were  prohibited  in  the  ballroom.  Every- 
one In  consequence  felt  highly  respect- 
able and  slightly  disappointed.  I  watched 
the  dancing  closely,  and  I  have  never 
seen  so  much  unorthodox  'two-step- 
ping' anywhere  else.  'What's  in  a 
name?"  is  surely  the  most  un-English 
proverb.  l 
"Though  as  yet  still  somewhat  un-l 
der  a  cloud  In  this  country,  these  | 
dances  have  come  to  stay.  In  places  | 
where  the  deadweight  of  prudish  re- 
spectability is  mercifully  absent,  prac-  j 
tlcally  nothing  else  is  danced.  Even 
now  in  the  ordinary  ballroom  the  pro- 
gram contains  almoht  as  many  one- 
steps  '  as  waltzes,  and  the  'one-step' 
is  becoming  only  a  coy  synonym  for 
the  'Rag.'  It  is  noticeable  also  that; 
the  weary  orchestra  is  compelled  to 
repeat  the  one-step  it<!ras  on  the  pro- 
gram contains  almost  as  many  one- 
waltzes.  1  believe  that,  once  the  'Rag' 
is  universally  recognized  and  accepted, 
it  will  have  just  as  great  a  popularity 
here  as  in  Paris  and  New  York,  and 
will  be  as  much  above  suspicion  as 
that  much -quoted  lady,  Caesar's  wife. 

"And  now  with  some  trepidation  I 
wish  to  mention  one  other  dance,  the 
'.Tango.'  I  am  well  aware  that  the  ver>' 
name  arouses  In  the  minds  of  the  chaste 
highly  colored  and  wanton  visions,  but 
I  can  assure  them  that  the  'Tango,'  as 
adapted  for  English  consumption.  Is  free 
from  all  erotic  taint.  It  Is  to  me  th« 
type  of  the  dance  of  the  future,  and 
that  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the 
cause  ot  the  popularity  of  these  quaint, 
unorthodo.x  measures.  It  may  be  fanci- 
ful, but  I  believe  that  dancing,  like 
music  and  painting,  is  always  in  very 
close  connection  with  current  Ideas  of 
mankind.  I  think  it  Is  indisputable  that 
today  public  opinion  is  much  weaker, 
much  less  a  drag  on  enterprising  eccen- 
tricity, than  It  was  30  or  40  years  ago. 
Dancing'  has  corresponded  to  this  pleas- 
ing passion  for  Individuality  and  orig- 
inality. All  the  cold,  set,  pompous 
dances  have  become  Irksome  and  unin- 
spiring. People  now  demand  from 
their  dances  the  following  things — great 
possibilities  for  Individual  taste  and  en- 
terprise. The  'Bag'  and  the  'Tango' 
supply  these. 

"People  like  to  dance  quietly,  and,  con- 
trary to  general  opinion,  both  these 
dances  are  best  danced  quietly. 

"Lastly,  people  now  like  their  dances 
to  be  difficult,  and  both  of  these  dances 
take  a  good  deal  of  doing.  That  is  why 
I  say  they  are  typical  of  the  dance  ot 
the  future.  1  have  said  that  It  is  to  the 
Americans  and  the  Parisians  that  we 
owe  ther<e  dances.  They  recognized,  it 
unconscio\i.sly.  that  a  large  number  of 
jnen  and  women  possessed  a  strong  de- 


curious  way.  They  have  therefore  cul 
tivated  tl;ose  forms  of  the  art  which 
most  satisfied  that  desire.  Why  cannot 
we  do  the  same  here?  Why  must  we 
always  regard  as  probably  undesirable 
eveiT  new  artistic  thing,  even  if  it  is 
only  in  the  humble  sphere  of  dancing? 
It  is  an  art  that  must  go  through  count- 
less new  phases,  must  vary  and  adapt 
Itself  to  many  new  conditions,  aspira- 
tions and  Ideals.  Only  in  this  way  can 
it  continue  alive.  It  gets  little  en- 
couragement to  do  so  In  England. 

"It  is  only  by  tho  hard  work  ot  a 
few  fearless  people  that  these  dances 
have  got  any  footing  in  England.  Let 
the  people  of  this  country,  if  they  like, 
shake  their  respectable  'heads  at  danc- 
ing. Let,  them  regard  it  as  a  base  pas- 
time, to  be  indulged  in  by  the  frivolous 
and  unrighteous.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  ready  to  recognize  It  as 
a  beautiful  and  useful  human  amuse- 
ment, let  them  show  the  'bunny  hug" 
and  kindred  dances  that  Intelligent  wel- 
come that  they  have  shov/n  with  con- 
spicuous success  to  innovations  In  other 
and  more  serious  walks  of  life.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  persons  like  your 
correspondent,  but  I  doubt  their  capa- 
city to  judge.  They  labor  under  the 
Idea  that  foreigners  all  over  the  world 
are  perpetually  inventing  snares  aimed 
at  the  morals  of  England.  Let  me 
assure  her  they  get  far  more  satisfac- 
tion out  of  laughing  at  our  bypoctUv." 


fiitirit  !  ■•  th^it  oil  paper.  It  has  a 
Fwppt   I  •  i  hnnfive  harmony. 

SARAH  HALLETT. 

11. 

y  cot  at  the  close  of  the 

.TuHes  of  June. 
J.  ^..lUiiue'E  shade  I  eapled  s  fllr 

>  sadly  compUlned  to  the  moon: 

Roll  rn.  silver  moon,  guide  the  traTeller  M* 
war. 

While  the  nlgbtingale's  song  ia  In  time; 
I  never,  never  more  with  my  true-love  ilisll 
etray 

By  thy  sweet  silyer  lights  Iwonie  moon. 

"As  the  h.irl  on  the  mountain  my  love  iraa 
brave 

So  handsome  and  manly  to  view; 
So   kind   and   sineere    and   he    loved    me  ao 
dear. 

Ah,  Bdwin,  our  love  was  most  true." 


Some  gallants  set  their  hearts  on  princesses: 
others  descend  In  Imagination  to  women  of 
qualltj;  others  are  mad  after  opera  singers. 
For  my  part.  I  am  shy  even  ot  actresses. ; 
and  should  not  think  of  leaving  my  card  j 
with  Madame  Vestris.  I  am  for  none  ot  these ! 
bonnes  fortunes;  but,  for  a  list  of  humble 
beauties,  servant-maid*  and  shepherd-girls,  with 
their  red  elbows,  bard  hands,  black  Blockings 
and  mob  caps,  I  could  furnish  out  a  gallery 
equal  to  Ck>wley's,  and  paint  them  half  as 
well.  I  admire  the  Clementinas  and  Clar- 
issas at  a  distance;  the  Pamelas  and  Fannys 
of  Rlchard.'on  and  Fielding  uiake  niy  Wood 
Ongle. 

Lady  Friends. 

Near  street  car  and  populous  stations 
there  are  eating  houses  where  food  in 
large  quantities  Is  sold  at  a  moderate' 
price.  The  cashier  and  those  waiting  on 
customers  are  girls;  some  young,  and 
some  answering  the  characterization  byi 
Artemus  Ward  of  a  woman  as  being 
"between  .'iO  years  of  age."  As  a  rule 
they  are  neat,  and  their  hair  Is  pleas- 
ingly arranged  on  the  nape  of  tlie  neck. 
(Only  a  woman'.s  hair'.  Yet  we  do  not 
like  to  find  it  in  the  soup — said  some  for- 
gotten humorist  jesting  when  the  Dan- 
bury  News  man  and  the  Burlington 
Haw^keye  man  were  busiest,  and  thus  he 
jostled  the  sentiinental  thought  of  Dean 
Swift.) 

There  are  men,  middle  aged,  who  are 
especially  courteous  to  those  waitresses. 
We  hasten  to  add  that  their  intentions 
are  strictly  honorable.  They  tiave  no 
home,  for  a  little  back  bedroom  with 
a  fish-tail  gas  jet  cannot  be  called 
home.  They  do  not  belong  to  any 
club,  "exclusive"  or  liberally  inclined. 
They  are  of  a  social  disposition,  yearn- 
ing for  little  attentions.  While  they  eat, 
perched  on  a  stool,  standing,  or  more  at 
ease  in  a  chair,  they  converse  on  topics 
of  the  day  or  exchange  views  of  life  with 
the  girl  that  brings  them  soup,  a  bit 
of  meat,  a  piece  of  pie.  Unless  the 
man  is  fresh,  the  girl  Is  communicative. 
They  compare  notes  concerning  tho 
day's  work,  a  play,  the  baseball  situ- 
ation, the  latest  accident  or  crime. 
Thus  does  tha  lonely  one  come  under  the 
refining  influence  ot  woman.  The  wait- 
ress In  course  of  time  favors  Joseph  and 
sees  to  it  that  he  has  a  better  cut  of 
steak  or  a  larger  piece  of  pie.  These 
city  Idyls  are  pleasing  to  the  sociolo- 
gist. Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  cheap  restaurant 
life,  and  the  record  of  his  researches  and 
his  observations  will  be  found  in  the 
I  ninth  volume  of  his  colossal  work,  as 
yet  unpublished,  sold  only  by  subscrlp- 
I  Hon. 


Mistaken  Punctuation. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

After  treading  the  Rosamond's  bower- 
Ilke  intricacies  of  the  Dudley  street 
terminal  of  the  elevated,  a  man  need 
not  be  surprised  to  see  at  the  end 
of  his  winding  way  a  sign  bearing  the 
legend:  "Women  first  please."  The 
sign  painter  is  often  a  poor  punctuator, 
and  in  this  case  he  missed  the  point 
after  "first,"  but  still  we  are  willing 
to  pardon  him,  for,  unintentionally,  he 
reaily  has  given  a  piece  of  good  aidvlce. 
Even  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
was  a  stickler  for  the  niceties  ot 
punctuation,  would  have  forgiven  him. 
Of  course  we  want  to  please  women  In 
spite  of  their  coyness  and  uncertainty 
In  our  hours  of  ease,  but  it  Is  h^xd  to 
do  this  when  we  are  struggling  In  a 
crowd  to  get  into  the  last  homeward 
bound  car.  However,  mistakes  wlU 
occur  In  best  Intentioned  announce- 
ments. Lord  Byron  could  not  use  hH 
jttops  correctly,  and  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter  of  Newburyport  memory  put  all 
his  in  the  back  of  his  only  book. 

BAZB.  j 

Dorchester,  June  10.  ! 


Baseball  in  Montreal 

Our  correspondent,  "J.  W.,"  visiting 
Montreal  noted  an  excursion  organized 
"par  le  club  de  baseball  Napoleon."  "I 
found  in  a  French  newspaper  published 
In  Montreal  a  column  headed  'La  Vie 
Sportive,'  the  first  paragraph  begin- 
ning: 'Les  Jouers  du  grand  Jim  Kav- 
anagh,'  and  in  the  score  of  an  amateur 
baseball  game  I  found  the  various  po- 
sitions of  the  players  given  as  'receveur, 
lanceur,  1  er  but,  2  ieme  but,  3  leme  but, 
avant  garde,  voltigeurs.'  As  I  was 
standing  near  the  statue  of  Champlain 
on  the  terrace  near  the  imposing  Chat- 
eau Frontenac,  two  travelled  Americans 
of  the  class  who  refer  to  'Convent  Gar-! 
!  den'  and  'Westminister  Abbey'  ap- 
proached and  looked  up  at  the  heroic 
figure  of  the  explorer.  Gazing  at  it 
quizzically  for  a  moment  one  said  to 
the  other:  'Say,  Jim,  these  Frenchmen 
here  have  put  ui)  a  statue  ot  Cham-i 
pagne,  I  wonder  where  the  English 
have  put  old  Bass?'  They  probably 
■  located  him  after  looking  all_^  day 
]  through  trie  bottom  ot  a  tumbler." 

i  "Roli  on.  Silver  Moon." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  sending  the  enclosed  in  response 
I  to   the   request   of  Miss   Adelaide  M. 
I  Stevens  of  Dorchester,  in  your 
I  for  certain  old  songs,  particularly  Roll 
on.  Silver  Moon." 

I  doubt  If  these  verses  are  the  song 
entire,  but  they  are  ^hat  I  "call  hear 
Ing  my  mother  sing  as  a  child,  and  wh 
tlip  melody,  too.  In  my  mind 


"Brian  O'LInn" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  "The  Humor  of  Ireland,"  publlsHIti 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  1894.  J 
find  this  note:  "Brian  O'LInn  p.  198.'* 
This  version  Is  made  up  from  several 
In  the  possession  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Call  ol 
Dublin."  Brian,  like  Topsy,  might  say: 
"I  never  was  born.   I  expect  1'  grow'd." 

AH  THERE. 

Dorchester,  June  10. 

THE  MEXICAN' 
AT  PLYMOUTH 

rtiTMOUTH  THEATRE  —  Eleanor 
Gordon's  stock  company  In  "The  Mex- 
ican," a  play  In  three  acts  by  Mildred 
Champagne.  First  performance  on  any 
stage. 

Tim  Deerlnff  Douglas  J.  Wood 

lohn  Hudson  J  ..  .Wright  Kramer 

H.  Bremer  Plemlns.O'.  Frederic  Burt 

Don  Joso  John  Meehan 

lullo  ~. ...  Edward  Lansford 

Madgs  Deerlng. .        .Rosamond  Car-      i  - 

Mrs.  Hudson  Mrs.  Geo.  A..  I 

^armela  Francesc-, 

^onna  Inez.,,  Eleanor  '.".oidon 

Miss  Champagne's  play  is  based  on 
her  observations  of  Mexican  life  during 
ler  recent  visit  with  the  Chamber  ofl 
-ommerce  party.  | 

The  first  act  takes  place  In  New  York.' 
lohn  Hudson,  an  elderly  millionaire 
with  a  cavernous  voice,  a  speckled  past 
ind  an  uncertain  future,  owns  a  ranch 
It  Santa  Clara,  A  friend,  H.  Bremer 
Fleming,  a  rough  diamond.  Just  re- 
lurned  from  Santa  Clara,  brings  hlml 
Mexican  news.  The  two  older  men  dls-| 
:uss  profits  and  losses  with  Jim  Deer- 
ng,  Hudson's  son-in-law,  a  stem  moral- 
st,  who  Is  uneasy  concerning  his 
!ather-ln-law's  questionable  business 
leals.  He  proposes  to  leave  at  once 
'or  the  ranch  to  Investigate  matters.  | 
Fleming  has  brought  with  him  for  In- ; 
^pection  Don  Jose,  a  Mexican,  whom 
le  considers  suitable  to  assume  the 
position  of  major-domo  on  the  ranch, 
rose's  native  intensity  fascinates  Deer- 
ng's  young  wife,  Hudson's  pretty, 
Ight-headed  daughter,  who  carries  him 
jflt  to  see  New  York  in  her  motor,  to 
ihe  amusement  of  the  entire  family.  The 
butler  discreetly  tells  Deering  that  plain 
clothes  men  are  watching  the  house. 
Hudson  has  a  fainting  spell,  but  is  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  Irreproachable  son- 
in-law  to  take  a  yachting  tj-ip  while  he 
deals  with  the  law. 

The  second  act  is  on  the  ranch. 
There  Is  a  long  Interval  of  silence,  dur- 
ing which  natives  move  across  thti 
stage  and  local  color  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished. Life  Is  not  dull.  Deering,  hl^ 
Wife  and  Fleming  occupy  a  small  bouse 
directly  opposite  that  of  Donna  Inea, 
Jose's  mother,  a  handsome  natlvt  ■ 
woman.  She  is  a  tropical,  feverieh 
creature,  given  to  tears,  temper  and 
tempestuous  sighs.  She  has  an  un- 
pleasant habit  of  stealthily  observing 
every  movement  ot  the  Americans.  Sh« 
has  a  roving  eye  and  a  madding  walk 
She  Is  shadowed  by  a  niece,  Carmela,  « 
striking,  petulant  girl,  who  loves  th< 
handshome  Jose  artd  hates  the  foreign- 
ers. Jose,  however.  Is  pursuing  hli 
flirtation  with  Deering's  wife  while 
peering  Is  engaged  In  his  Investlgaj 
tlons.  Upon  returning  from  one  of  theii 
long  rides  he  embraces  her  p,"  sr^ionnt  <  lv 
Her  cries  bring  Deering. 
and    slightly  woundpd. 


in. I  H(>- 


J. 

reveals  the  Intc 

Deerlrr.-  ' 
but  to  n 
voman'fl  In 

lit-,    i.i.  II.  r•-ln-l,l^  ' 
Whllo  Carmola 


Pon  and  tint  .lima  is  his  ison,  wlmin  he 
desprted  In  his  Infuncy.  Matters  arc 
lint  Improvod  by  the  untimely  arrival  of 
Mr.  imd  Mrs.  Hudson.  There  are  uii- 
rl  i.'iant  recoenltlons  and  rcproachrs. 
I'diina  Inez,  crown  Tvasplsh,  shrieks 
for  Jose.  He  appears  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  natives  and  menaces  the  Amer- 
icp.iis.  His  spirit  is  somewhat  tanv  1 
\\  n  n  he  learns  that  Made  Deerlng,  tl  . 
^voTiian  of  his  love,  Is  his  sister,  iiii  I 
with  wrath  appeased,  he  departs  with 
his  countrymen,  never  to  bo  seen  aKaiii, 
and  thus  restores  order. 

Miss   Champagne's  play   lacks  com- 
pactness In  structure.      The  first  act 
sugscsts  the  melodramatic,  the  foUowinf; 
two   are   frankly  so.    The  dialogue  is 
unvarnished.       The    characters    swear  i 
!  "  .  ly.    Mr.  Fleming  Is  a  plain  spoken  | 
1    Ml  aiid  "'You  bet  your  sweet  life  he's 
tiio  Kamlest  little  rooster  I  ever  did  sec 
tor  a  Mexican"  finds  a  place  among  his 
utterances.    On  the  whole  the  character  ', 
drawlne  is  excellent. 

Miss  Gordon's  Donna  Inez  and  Mr. 
Burt's  Fleming  were  two  striking  feat- 
ures of  the  performance.  Miss  Gordon's 
impersonation  was  appropriately  vivid. 
Her  use  of  dialect  was  natural,  not 
forced.  She  was  the  woman  of  the 
tropics  to  tlie  life,  languorous,  sensuous, 
[alluring. 

Mr.  Meehan  bore  himself  manfully  In 
the  part  of  Don  Jose.  He  also  displayed 
racial  temperament,  and  was  an  ardent 
lover.  Miss  Carpentier  played  breezy, 
cuddlesome  Madge  Deerlng  with  anima- 
tion and  girlishness.  Mr.  Wood  was  a 
manly  and  impressive  Deerlng.  Mrs. 
Hlbbard  lent  dignity  and  grace  to  a 
small  part.  Mr.  Kramer  was  an  ac- 
ceptable Hudson.  Miss  Rotoll  was  an 
attractive  and  picturesque  Carmela.  She 
read  her  lines  well  and  contrasted  the 
changing  moods  of  the  Mexican  girl.  In 
turn  sullen,  stealthy,  malicious,  pas- 
sionate, with  marked  effect.  Mr.  Lang- 
ford  was  a  pleasing  Julio. 

A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic,  and 
after  the  second  act  Miss  Champagne 
Jspoke  a  few  words  of  thanlts. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  J.  Hart- 
ley Manner's  comedy,  "The  House  Next 
poor."  The  cast  will  Include  Mr.  Birch, 
fvho  will  take  the  part  of  Sir  John  Cotts- 


vold 


\j5 


:;a  of  the  Northwest,  and  so 
..ted  It  to  convey  to  us  a  whiff  t.: 
rugged  atmosphere  of  that  pictur- 
i-.'  place.  The  play  did  that  and 
uioie,  for  It  proved  to  be  a  melodrama 
not  wanting  In  tensity. 

Victor  O'Brlan,  a  loquatlous  Irish  ser- 
geant of  the  mounted  police.  Is  required 


islng  Wild  West  periormaucea  >. 

, lay  afternoon  an4  evening,  inaugur-  ^^^^  ^        _               ,,,  p,,^ 

1.  ting  a  week's  stay  of  the  Miller  Bros.  &  ^^-^^  ^^  France  the  long  word  was  ^''"l 

.\ rllngton's  "101  Ranch"  on  the  Hunting-  ubbreviated    Into    "cinema,"    and  th.- 

tun  avenue  circus  grounds.    Audlejices  jong  Greek  vowel.    In  England  the  ac-> 

were  laree  at  both  performances,  and  en-  <-ent  on  the  second  syllable-,  was  droppot 

were  large  ttv                             .    ^       .  ,md   thrown   back   as  far  as  possible 

thuslastic  to  a  degree,  and  the  fact  that  .,j.,„„^^^„  ^^  therefore  the  correct  pro- 

•  very  minuto  of  the  two  hours'  show  nunciatlon  If  the  word  Is  to  be  usei 

i.-*  taken  up  with  more  or  less  danger-  popularly  and  not  scientifically.    We  d« 

..us  stunts  served  to  keep  the  spectators  not  say  klrce.   klmmerlan,   kyprus  oi 


geant  of  the  mounted  police.  Is  required    ous  stunts  served  to  keep  the  Citron.    Some  Lay  that  the' word  In  th« 

to  set  out  In  search  for  a  man  wanted    l<eyed  up,  and  as  thrill  succeeaea  mriu  i^ggi^^ing  should  have  been  "clnygma.'' 


for  murder.  His  name  and  his  motive 
are  alike  unknown;  all  that  Is  known 
of  him  Is  that  he  Is  somewhere  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Great  Elk. 

Arrived  there  In  disguise,  O'Brian  be- 
comes attached  to  Rosa  Larabee,  a 
young  woman  now  living  with  her 
brother  and  who  Is  suspected  of  know 


the  enthusalsra  Increased.  one  writer  points  out  that  there  Is  no 

The  decided  novelty  was  the  auto  logical  explanation  of  the  vulgarities  ot 
polo  motch.  In  which  skeleton  automo-  popular  English  pronunciation.  "A  vile 
Ibiles  of  original  deslKn  are  used,  tho  modern  commodity  spelled  'margarine 
drivers  Of  which  show  remarkable  Is  pronounced  almost  Invarlbly  as  If  the 
aridity  ,  'g'  were  a  'J,'  though  no  mortal  man 

The  show  opens  with  Oie  usual  parade  could  explain  why  or  give  another  In- 
around  the  arena,  Kome  of  the  con-  stance  from  the  English  language  where 

,  o    -    r..    -  .  sDiciious  Heures  being  Chief  Lone  Bear  'gar'  Is  pronounced  'Jar.'"    Mr.  W.  F. 

brother  and  who  Is  suspected  of  know-  ^^^^^  together  with  Chief  [Prldeau  declares  that  the  English  are 

Ing  who  did  the  murder.    In  the  course  Mamma  Eagle  Feather  not  a  logical  people,  and  English  lE  not 

if  the  ensuing  courtship  Rosa  confesses  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  shield,  and,  of  course,  a  logical  language.    "The  Inconsisten- 

;o    O'Brian    that    her    brother    is    the    j.  ^  filler,  president  and  organizer  of  cies  of  spelling  and  pronunciation,  which 

the  ioi  Ranch.  Then  follows  fancy  and  offend  so  many  people,  constitute  to 
expert  roping,  Bee-Ho-Gray  being  a  real  my  mind  one  of  the  principal  charms 
adept  in  this  work,  with  Chester  Byers  of  our  mother  tongue." 
and  Hank  Durrell  as  close  seconds.  Then  Mr.  O.  D.  Parker  approaches  the  sub- 
<  omes  the  same  old  stage  coach,  which  Ject  in  a  deplorably  flippant  spirit.  H« 
i.s  held  up  by  Mexican  bandits,  who  are  suggests  that  the  following  "Shall  and! 
in  turn  routed  by  the  cowboys.  Princess  ,Must"  be  Inscribed  on  Mr.  Young's 
Wensna  of  the  Sioux  tribe  does  some  kenotaph:  "Though  somewhat  of  a 
really  clever  trap  shooting,  and  follows  kynlc,  he  became  the  'kynosuro  of 
it  by  some  fancy  shooting  while  riding  neighboring  eyes  by  restoring  to  Klnec- 
her  horse  at  full  gallop  around  the  ma  its  classic  pronuciation." 
arena.  Another  clever  shot  Is  Edith  Was  It  not  Capt.  Gulliver  who,  visiting 
Tantllnger,  an  Oklahoma  girl.  Laputa,  remarked:  "Such  constant  Ir- 

A  series  of  Indian  dances,  roping  and  reconcilable  enemies  to  science  are  th« 
riding  long-horned   steers,   picking  up  common  people"? 

handkerchiefs  and  other  articles  from   

[the  ground  while  riding  at  full  speed,  Mr.  de  Pachmann. 

'  ■"    by   educated   horses   and  mules, 


wanted  man.  A  moment  later  Sam 
himself  confesses,  claiming  that  his  vic- 
tim had  been  paying  undue  attentlor 
to  his  sister.  O'Brian  feeling  that  San 
wa.s  justified,  frees  him  and  places  him 
Belt  at  the  law's  mercy  as  one  guilty  o 
treason.  But  he  Is  not  required  to  g. 
to  prison,  for  It  develops  that  the  ma' 
Sam  shot  was  himself  a  fugitive. 

"The  Royal  Mounted"  Is  melodram 
and  so  is  not  above  the  faults  commo 
ito  such  plays.  There  is  much  exaggers 
tion  in  It  and  there  Is  here  and  there  a 
.obvious  attempt  at  theatrical  eftectlv( 
ness,  but  there  are,  too.  moments  thi 
are  highly  thrilling,  and  the  Cast 
Square  players  made  the  most  of  the 
'yesterday.  Mr.,  Carleton  was  alwa^ 
the  self-confident  Irishman,  and  M 
Meek  a  natural  Sam  Larabee.  His  ac 
Ing.  especially  In  the  confession  seen 
was  Impressive.  Miss  Shirley  reveals  j 
uncertain  power  as  an  emotional  actres 
and  JSiss  Browne,  Mr.  Ormonde,  M 
Roberts  and  others  pleased  in  tl 
smaller  roles. 

MISS  VINIE  DALY 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Entertains  with  Opera  and  Pop- 
ular Selections— Good 
Ail-Around  Bill. 


drill    by   educated   horses   and   mules,  Pachmann,   the  pianist,  de- 

Uances  on  foot  and  horseback  follow  In  ,  ^  ,      .      ^    ^  ^ 

[rapid  succession;  and  comedy  feature*  blares  that  he  is  about  to  withdraw 
kre  not  lacking,  this  element  being  fur-  fom  public  life.  Some  one  made  thl.i 
fcished  by  Dan  Dlx,  Bill  Cares,  the  Rub«  comment  on  the  announcement:  '  It  is 
policeman  and  Joe  Lewis,  the  Yiddisl  believed  that  De  Pachmann's  fortune  is 
cowboy,  and,  with  the  help  of  tw(  enormous.  It  is  said  to  be  bigger  than 
^ules  and  a  donkey,  they  pull  off  som<  Paderewski's." 

funny  stunts  which,  of  course,  are  t  Mr.  de  Pachmann  will  be  65  years  old 
isource  of  delfght  to  the  little  folks.  next  month.  He  has  surely  earned  the 
The  group  of  high  school  horses.  In  right  to  rest,  although  his  inimitable 
troduced  by  Wesley  K.  Rogers,  furnlsl  playing  of  Chopin's  music  has  given 
tine  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  o  pleasure  to  thousands  during  the  last 
»he  long  program     ii^^tball  on  horse  years.     His   fortune,    however,    is  not 

'/n^u^ln\^farur^' 

Thrperformance  winds  up  with  the  fu-"^.  by  his  concert  tours,  especially 
tradlUonal  attack  on  a  prairie  schooner  1"  this  country,  but  he  has  lived  like 
by  a  band  of  Indians,  the  old  vehicle  pnnce-better  than  some  of  them-he 
being  burned  by  the  red  men,  and  the  has  maintained  a  costly  estate  at 
rescue  of  the  travellers  by  the  cow- Morges  in  SwitzeHand,  and  he  has  been 
boys,  the  whole  winding  up  in  a  battle j^iost  generous  in  contributions  to  PoI:sh 


"QUOVADIS'V 
AT  TREMONT 

"Quo  Vadis"  as  a  cln<i-photo  drama 
waa  presented  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  by  George  Klelne. 
This  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of 
episodes  taJcen  from  Sienklewlcz's  fa- 
mous novel  is  of  great  spectacular 
beauty,  whUe  the  chief  characters  are 
taken  by  members  of  an  exceUent  Italian 
company. 

Permission  was  obtained  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  photograph  places  of  historic 
interest  In  Rome,  while  the  Coliseum, 
the  catacombs,  sumptuously  appointea 
palaces  and  luxurious  gardens  form  a 
Striking  and  picturesque  background  lor 
the  action  of  the  drama. 

The  orgies  of  Nero's  licentious  court 
were  represented  with  extraordinary 
vividness.  There  was  the  magnificent 
banqueting  hall  of  the  palace,  with 
gayly  decked  tables  bearing  choice 
meats,  luscious  fruits  and  rare  wines. 
Nero,  drunk  with  flattery,  led  the  rev- 
elry, sang  his  latest  verses  and  ap- 
plauded the  Syrian  dancing  girls,  while 
the  patrician  Vlnltius  paid  ardent  ad- 
dresses to  the  shrinking  Lyzla. 

The  burning  of  Rome  was  another 
mipressive  feature.  Panic  stricken 
crowds  fled  for  their  lives  through 
Streets  swept  by  smoke;  houses 
crumbled  as  the  flames  advanced  and 
buildings,  charred  and  r*ned,  were 
everywhere  in  evidence.  Meanwhile  a 
menacing  crowd  gathered  before 
palace  shouting  Imprecations  at  the 
'Emperor  until  Petronlus  riding  among 
the  clamoring  masses  on  his  wlilte 
horse  quieted  them  with  promises. 

The  scenes  in  the  Coliseum,  Includ- 
ing the  struggles  of  the  gladiators,  the 
chariot  races  and  the  charge  of  the 
lions  upon  the  Christian  martyrs  were 
graphically  portrayed,  while  the  Em- 
peror's stand  was  shown  with  Nero 
gloating  over  the  wholesale  bloodbhed. 

The  chief  incidents  in  the  novel  are 
well  and  consecutively  arranged,  tho 
characters  are  excellently  cast,  and  the 
dramatic  as  well  as  spectacular  inter- 
est of  the  audience  is  sustained 
throughout  the  performance.  Indeed,  It 
were  difficult  to  Imagine  a  finer  series 
of  pictures. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  appre- 
ciative. Frank  B.  Nash  played  appro-  i 
nHate  or  Kan  music.  I 
CASTLE  SQUARE— "The RoyalMounl 
ed,"  a  four-act  drama  of  the  Canadlai 
Northwest,  by  Cecil  B.  De  Mille. 

VIrt      O  Brlan  William  P.  CarletO! 

.  1  Donald  Mefl 

V   Frederic  Ormmi'l 

md  Al  Robert 

■  ■v  Henry  V.  Hul 

.  .J.  Morrill  Morriso 
 Robert  Caproi 


that  Is  both  picturesque  and  noisy. 
At  the  exhibition  at  Earl's  Court  Lon- 


'auses,  charitable  societies  and  needy 
Individuals.  Mr.  de  Pachmann's  Income, 
.hough  large,  lias  been  smaller  than 
Wr.  Paderewski's.  Though  he  has  led 
a.  singularly  temperatfe  life  he  hart 
laved-  comparatively  little  until  a  few 
^ears  ago,  for  he,  too.  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  part  with  money,  and  he  gave 
large  sums  to  his  children,  whose  mother 
^^"'i^^nv  a  kick  at  Lloyd  George  and    Is  now  the  wife  of  Maitre  Labor!.  Mr. 

their  Je  Pachmann's  one  weakness  is  his 
jassion  for  precious  stones.  His  col- 
ection  is  a  valuable  one.  He  used  to 
have  in  a  pocket  while  he  played  the 
piano  a  little  box  of  beautiful  gems 
md  he  would  say  that  they  aided  him 
n  producing  the  effects  of  color  for 


Miss  Vlnie  Daly  made  her  first  Boston,  exniomui.  

appearance  last  evening  at  B.  F.  Kelth'sUon,  there  are  side  shows  and  one  oi 
Since  her  return  from  Europe.  She  ^ave  them  is  -  ^j-^'-^'^Urp^'yerwith 
a  program  that  included  grand  oPera 'P<»^t^'^*^,j^g^^^  ly^n^ieg  displays  this  an 
selections,  "Gay  Butterfly,"  aria  from  ^ouncement 

"Cavalleria  Rustlcana"  and  several  pop-     -a  penny  a  .v.^-  ^-        -  _  „  -  their 
Ular  selections.    It  is  clearly  obvious  Mrs^  PanKhurst^ 

that  Miss  Daiys  voice  Is  of  the  pleasing  oacKs  ana  win  ^  

variety.  There  is  ease.  Her  enunciation  ft.  Test  Extended, 

is  especially  distinct.  Miss  Daly  was  de-     ,.j  g  ^i."  informs  us  that  '''^"'■^®?f^'^ 

icldedly  more  at  home  in  her  popular  se-  fish  sauce  shop,"  as  a  test  °^  ^o^jL^j,^   ^   _  _   

Sections,  and  the  audience  seemed  to  be  S  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  which  he       famo,,.  , 

m  sympathy  with  the  latter  part  of  her  °^,j,;,g  flg^  sauce  shop,  welcoming  him  ^  syj^  \  ^  \  ^  ,  p 
program.    Jean  Manne  conducted,  and      ..    But  Is  not  the  shorter  "she  sells 


Miss  Daly  retired  completely  hidden  In  sea  shells' 
flowers. 

Jack  Kennedy  and  company  were  seen 


as  efficacious? 


"Cinema"  or  "Kinema' 


We  little  thought  that  when  in  our 
endeavor  to  inculcate  lessons  of  tem- 
)erance  we  cited  pathetic  and  grotesque 

we 


Jack  Kennedy  and  company  were  seen  ^  thinkirig.  —         spontaneous  combustion, 

'in  a  comedy  that  should  have  been  la-       "^„,^in„  and  writing  about  the  Ger-  -ases 
belled  a  farce-"A  Business  Proposal."  ^"an  invlsfon  by  Ilr  and  sea.  and  there  Uould  excite  incredulity. 
It  has  a  novel  theme  and  is  a  real         moments  when  they  Dorset  the  ex-  ,  ^ 
laugh-maker.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  assisted  ^gtence   of   women   going   about    with  as  tne 
•by  Chauncy  Munroe  and  Miss  Helena  Lgrch.  bomb  and 


^'itrlol. 


»   about    wiLu  .-vo  ....^    - 

Of  late  there    when  was  it  that  you  'spoke  of  a 


IWarde.  |  ha'^beenT  hotVpute  over  the  pronun- ^.^s^  of  spontaneous  combustion 

Three  acts  on  the  bill  have  the  dis-  ''lation  of  cinema.    Should  the  word  be   „  o,.tv,«.n 

 A  no  tv.niiB'h  it  were  speiiea 


act  of  Leon  Kimberly  and  Halsey  Mohr. 
Their  sketch  Is  entitled  "Clubland,"  and 
depicts  a  triumph  of  married  life  over 
the  life  of  cards  and  white  lights.  They 
both  have  a  pleasing — a  magnetic — per- 
sonality, and  there  is  a  breeziness  to 
their  act  that  even  has  Its  compensations 
on  an  Intensely  hot  night. 

The  O'Brien  Havel  company  gave  a 
sketch  entitled  "Monday"  that  used  the 
green  room  of  a  vaudeville  theatre  as 
a  locale.  It  waa  snappy  and  never 
laggsd  and  Miss  Valeska  was  a  fetching 
Bessie. 

Miss  Sue  Smith,  another  of  the  new- 
comers, was  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  and 
ear  as  "The  Girl  in  Crinoline"  ;  the 
Stanleys  created  many  laughs  in  "Sil- 
houette Fun  In  Shadow  Land"  ;  Miller 
and  Mack  gave  an  entertaining  dancing 
number :  Loro  and  Payne  were  seen  in 
an  acrobatic  dancing  act.  and  there  wa« 
a  real  "thriller"  in  the  aerial  act  of 
■Miss  Leltzel  and  Jeannette. 

WP  WEST  AT 
CIRCUS  GROUND 


"101  Ranch"  Show  Draws 
Large  Crowd. 


jere  ever  been  a  well  authenti- 

ere  speiieu   -  frtv,.> 

Mr  Filson  :ated  instance  of  such  combustion. 

The  preface  to  the  Charies  Dickens 
edition  of  Dickens's  "Bleak  House"  pub- 


xnree  acis  on  imb  um  nave  li.o  elation  ot  cinema,  c.^u.^.     

tinctlon  of  being  new  to  Boston.    De-    pronounced  as  though  it  were  speiiea 
cidedly  the  most  novel  of  these  was  the   {.ginnvmer"  or  "Kyneema."   Mr.  t  uson 
"       "  "       Young,   who  shudders  when  he  hears 

the  word   "waterplane     and   i"""'"-'"*  |edition  ol  uiCKens  a    i^i^a.^    - 

prefers  alrboat,  flyboat,  aerofloat  or  sea  ^^^^  ^^^^    j„  addition  to  the 

flyer  as  words  less  <^'l!^^yt'^^^.''-.?B°t  reference  which  the  preface  to  the  pre- 
a^roplane,'' insists  on  ■  Kyneema.  «f^ere"ce^^^^^^^  had  given  in  favor  ,  of 

for  one  ^-^r^'^^eS  Greek  Xm  Clneous  combustion,  an  alleged  m- 
those  who  have  'earned  Greek,  w  ^Pje„t-"Which  occured  at  the  town  of 
you  will  hear  saying  "  *  ^'^f-J;".'  columbus  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

say  'Sinnyma'  or  at  the  best  Synema.  ^^o',-;"^""  ,.  Q^man  who  kept  a  liquor 
But  apparently  some  people  prefer  to  b.  i^<=a^;-^i^^  inveterate  drunkard." 

wrong."  .       „    „„t»,.tcin   but  Dickens's  son,  Charles  Dickens,  in 

Mr.  H.  V.  Beckley  gives  an  entertain  ^ut  Dicke  ^^^^^„ 

mg  account  of  the  ^^^f'.^'l^^l^^l.  ISition  which  he  edited  of  the  works  of 
raphe,'' which  was  invented  by  a  Fren^^^^^  expresses  surprise  that  h'.s 

man  who  wanted  a  Gree^er^  to  ^^^^^^^  record  so  very  un- 

a  moving  picture.     1  Relieve  it         °^  statement  as  evidence  to 

curs  in  a  short  ^^^ry  by  M    Chains  trus^^^^  contention  that  there 

^r'^pibUs^r^n^^he'^'BulK'Xshave   be^   Instances    of  spontaneous 
,Sommal?"?  of  May  5,  1893^  Bouillem-  combustion.  READER. 
I  beau  appears  to  the  assembled  niourn- 

ers,   'clnematographiquement    and  d  b  ^         ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

courses  to  them  ■gramaphonlquement       i  a  spontaneous  corn- 

having,  he  informs  tbem,  posed  during  cuea  a  s  "Anti-Bacchus," 
his  lifetime  for  a  '"^  ^"*^"fXt  a  serious  book,  written  against  the  use 

photographs.  <l.'s^°"'-^'"^,^''"^J"T^^°"e  of  strong  waters,  wines  and  malt  liquors. 
Of  the  camera  into  a^Phonograph  These  o^^  ^  clergj-man  in  good  and 

photographs  shown  rapidly  on  a  m-^g'^  reeular  standing,  would  surely  not  have 
lantern  were  supposed  to  give  a  mov  In       B  ^^^^^  ^^^^  argument, 

picture  of  the  deceased.  M^-,,f  e<=!^'^,\  2.  Dickens  in  the  33d  chapter  of  "Bleak 
adds  that  this  story  was  published  ot  .        ^  5,3^       t^e  authorities 

the  time  when  Mr.  -'"?,^?„tr?T>h;  consulted  by  hlra,  nor  does  he  put  too 

mercial  success  of  animated  photography  "-n^  >  preface  on  the  case 

 by  exhibiting  his  kinetoscope  at  Chicago. 

»     ...  <»    "a  i:««*«n'o  He  had  previously  promised  the  world  a  In  Columbus.   

Miller  Brothers  &  Arlington  s  kmetograph.  This  is  referred  to  by  instance 

miiici                                                      Bouillembeau,  who  jestingly  claims  to  An  Early  instance 

have  invented  the  klnetograph  long  te-  jjow  much  more  commendable  is  the 

fore  Edison.    Two  years  later  Messrs.  receptive  and  acquiescent  spirit  shown 

Lumiere  patented  an  Improvement  on  jjy  another  correspondent! 

the  kinetoscope  under  the  name  of  "cin-  world  Wags: 

ematographe."  Speaking  of  spontaneous  combustion, 

  one  of  the  first  Instances  of  the  same  lb 

French,  Greek  and  English  ^^at  of  Old  King  Cole.    The  last  verse 


Cowboys,  Indians,  cowgirls,  Mexicans, 


V66 


of  the  old  song  about  him  is  thle: 

Old  King  Cole  drank  eo  innch  alcohol 
That  h«  reek'd  like  the  worm  of  a  atlll,  ; 
And  In  lightlne  of  bis  pipe  he  set  hlmaeH 
alight,  ■ 
\nd  1)le»-  ap  like  a  pnnpowder  mill.  i 
N'ow  these  are  the  whole  of  the  records  ol 

King  Cole. 
Prom  the  Ixindon  Ldbraree. 
vnd  If  you  wish  to  see  'em  they  are  la  till 

Museum 
Brattle  street,  Bloonnhury. 
Lynn,  June  IS.  K.  J.  T. 


a,-,,  \  -   .         '      -                         -    ■  ■  ' 

from    of    Amerkan     business     li£<^  '  '"'^  ^"^'"'''S             'V^      ^^j.^  .^/^^^ 

,                         J,  houses  and  hotels  have  yielded  to  tlie 

There  are  also  the  Morgans  and  the  ^^^^  ,„  j^e  latter  a  bath  is 

Hills.  Would  Mr.  J.   D.  Rockefeller  longer  a  stately  ceremony.  Years 

be  willing  to  be  called  an  old  man?  ago  when   we   were  In  a  pension  at 

m  England  there  are  „,any  of  benef-  ^i:^^^:^^^:^.'^^^^^^^^^ 

Scent  activity  who   look   bacK  over  ^  bathhouse  two  or  three  blocks  away. 

60  years.  Or  take  Victor  Hugo,  Mr.  ^^e  talked  about  it  for  a  month  before 

Whiblev's  "Old  man  of  52."  In  the  »he  fatal  day  and  for  a  month  after- 

,    .           ,           Kii™,           hp  Vard.    Perhaps  she  had  prayers  said 

years  that  were  left  to  him  until  ho  w              ^^i^  ^^^^^ 

flied  in  1885.  Hugo  wrote  "La  Legende  Jj^g     ^^^g  journey  by  sea. 
des  Siecles,"  "Les  Miserables,"  "Les 


Mistress  Mary  and  Others. 

What  has  become  of  Miss  Mary  Gar- 
den? She  and  her  press  agent  are 
strangely  silent,  although  the  latter  has 
«ald  something  about  her  singing  in 
Paris  this  month  or  next,  but  the  an- 
i.ounceioent  was  baldly  prosaic,  mat- 
ter of  fact.  The  last  memorable  saying 
of  Miss  Garden  was  thus  recorded  by  a 
reporter:  "Fat  has  a  coarsening  efteot 
ipon  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  a! 
thin  person  thinks  better  than  a  fat  on«.' 
^ince  I  have  been  dieting  I  have  re- 
ined yny  soul." 

Mr.  "Brldgey"  Webber  should  not  have 
eft  Havana.  RneaglnB  passage  there 
■n  Dec.  6  for  New  York,  he  expressed 
limself  as  "enchanted"  with  the  gam- 
oling  prlvileares,  especially  with  the  Cu- 
ban law  that  does  not  allow  the  author- 
ities to  break  into  any  house  after  6  P. 
yi.  And  yet  knife-play  is  still  a  pretty 
ind  favorite  sport  in  Cuba  and  Mr. 
Webber  might  not  have  escaped. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Martin,  the 
American  who  was  supposetl  to  be 
.nurdered  in  London?  For  a  time  the 
PJngli.«h  newspapers  were  full  of  reports 
■oncerninff  the  finding  of  his  hat  and 
the  evidence  of  the  man  that  could  not 
:  ead.  Scotland  Yard  was  furiously  busy. 
There  were  daily  cablegrams.  Sir  Ar- 
thur Conan  Doyle  was  undoubtedly 
taking  notes.  There  was  a  wild  story 
that  Mr.  Martin  had  been  seen  in  Italy. 
The  rest  Is  silence.  Was  Mr.  Martin 
murdered  at  all,  at  least  so  that  he 
knew  it  at  the  time? 


.Travailleurs  de  la  Mer."  "L"  Homme 
flui  rit,"  not  to  mention  other  vol- 
umes of  prose  and  verse,  romances, 
diatribes,  historical  studies.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  recall  the  Verdi  of 
"Otello"  and  "Falstaff,"  the  last  Leo, 
Gladstone,  Tolstoi.  To  say  that  the 
creative  or  executive  faculty  dies  at 
50  is  to  dispute  the  records  of  the 
world.  There  are  old  men  of  20,  yound 
men  of  70,  and  to  men  of  clean  habits 
and  a  sane  mind  a  60th  birthday  i.' 
only  one  more  step  in  the  period  of 
full  perfection  that  Is  not  reckoned 
by  years,  but  by  the  will  and  the 
nnwpi-  o.■.*^-.'. 

"THE  WEAKER  SEX. 


It  is  said  that  the  women  in  the  re- 
certt  railway  accident  at  Stsvmford, 
Ct.,  were  conspicuous  for  their 
bravery.  This  has  often  been  said 
before  in  times  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress, accidents  by  fire  and  flood.  It 
It  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  Peh- 
theslieat,  the  Amazons  of  Dahomey, 


Around  a  Tub. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  not  easy 
to  obtain  a  full  bath  in  Berlin  except 
•In  the  public  bath-halls.  Ther^  w^re 
three  prices  charged.  The  highest  was 
for  the  "Bad  Nobel,"  where  the  water 
furnished  had  not  already  been  used 
by  a  predecessor.  This  was  the  height 
of  luxury,  chiefly  for  Russian  princes 
and  extravagant  .Americans.  It  was 
the  custom  after  any  one  of  the  three 
i>atbs  to  drink  a  large  quantity  of 
welSB-bler  and  at  least  one  glass  of 
kuemmel,  that  the  oatlent  mljtht_no( 
cake  cold.  We  know  a  man — ^he  died 
long  ago — who  for  the  same  reason 
Jrank  three  or  four  cocktails  after  his 
nalr  was  cut.  Shortly  before  he  died, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  regular  habits, 
lie  went  to  the  barbers  twice  a  week. 

And  how  many  bathtubs  were  In  dally 
jse  in  the  New  England  of  the  sixties? 
There  was  one  appointed  night  for  chil- 
Iren  and  grown  persons,  and  that  was 
>n  Saturday;  a  scrub  and  a  soak  for 
Sunday.  Then  only  could  the  tub  com- 
plain of  being  overworked. 

Beware  of  the  man  l^at  is  always 
talking  about  his  mornmg  bath.  Ten 
to  one  he  does  not  take  it. 


For  Royal  Birthdays. 

Will  there  be  another  poet  laureate 


Six  Long  Words.  I 

The  Rev.  Halg  Adadourlan,  minister  j 
of  the  Centre  and  North  Congregational  I 
churches  in  New  Salem,  apropos  of  the 
discussion  in  this  column  concerning 
long  sentences,  sends  to  us  six  of  the 
longest  words  he  has  come  across  in 
the  course  of  his  reading: 

1.  "  'Antlalkoholcongressmitgllederve- 
rzelchnlssesdruckkostenvoranschlagpru- 
fungscommisslonsversammlungelnladun- 
gskarten.'  This  formidable,  jaw-break- 
ing German  word  means:  'Invitation 
cards  for  the  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion for  verifying  the  accounts  of  the 
expenses  of  printing  the  list  of  mem- 
bers 6f  the  Anti-Alcoholic  Congress.' 

2.  "  'Llanfairpwllgwynllgogerychwyrn- 
drobwlUlantysillogogogoch.'  This  is  the 
name  of  a  Welsh  town,  pronounceable 
only  by  a  Welshman.  The  Englishman 
prefers  to  call  it  'Llanfalr.  P.  G. 

8.  "  'Snellpaardelooszoondeerspoorweg- 
pitroolrljtung."  The  literal  meaning  of 
this  dapper  diminutive  Dutch  word  Is 
■the-rapld-horseless-without-rails-drl\'en- 
by-petroleum-thlng.'  'Chug-chug  ma- 
chine' is  the  plain  Yankee  equivalent. 

4.  "  'Wuttappeslttukqussunnookwehtu- 
nkeuoh."  This  Indian  record-breaker  Is 
found  in  John  Eliot's  New  Testament 
and  means  'kneeling  down  to  him.' 
(Mark,  I.  40.) 

5.  "  'Chargoggagogmanchauggagogeha- 
bunagungaumaugg.'  This  Is  the  Indian 
name  of  Webster  lake  In  Massachusetts. 

6.  "  'Papatheodoro  Koumountourgeoto- 
poulos.'  This  is  the  name  of  an  American 
citizen  of  Greek  descent.  His  abbrevi- 
ated patronymic  is  Patheodor,  curtailed 
for  the  convenience  of  his  American 
felloiv-cltlzens,  who  have  neither  time, 
nor  inollnation,  nor  patience,  nor  ability, 
to  pronounce  the  original." 

lias  not  Mr.  Adadourlan  forgotten  the 
long  word  coined  by  Aristophanes,  the 
word    that    may   be  •  best  translated, 
"Hash"?— Ed. 


Joan  of  Arc  or  the  Maid  of  Saragossa,  in  England?  The  question  is  deba,ted^ 
whose  portrait  in  the  act  of  firing  a 
cannon  adorned  with  "The  Death  Bed 
of  Daniel  Webster"  and  "Washing- 
ton Irving  and  His  Friends"  the 
walls  of  many  New  England  dwell- 
ing-houses. When  It  comes  to  any 
domestic  tragedy  the  woman  is  usu- 
ally the  braver.    Surgeons  will  bear 


It  is  stated  on  "high  authority"  that 
the  King  considers  the  post  an  unnec- 
essary one  and  will  abolish  it.  He  was 
cheated  out  of  his  complimentary  poem, 
for  Mr.  .\ustin  died  on  the  eve  of  the 
King's  birthday,  so  there  was  no  "quit- 
rent  ode.  his  peppercorn  of  praise." 

Some  of  the  London  journals  take  a 
malicious   pleasure   in   reprinting  con- 
gratulatory  verses   written   by  formeil 
.,  official  poets.    There  was  Mr.  Laurence* 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  women  not  Eusden,  who  has  been  gracefully  char-! 


Quincy  family.    The  inquirer  fii  ally 
sent  to  London  and  obtained  the  vol- 
umes at  a  reasona'ule  price,  duty  in- 
cluded, and  without  unreasonable  de- 
lay.   The  average  book  clerk  In  Bos- 
ton is  courteous.    If  the  desired  vol- 
ume Is  not  in  stock,  he  answers  with 
a  smile:  "But  we  can  get  It  for  you,"  ' 
for  he  knows  nothing  about  Its  rarity 
or  price.    As  a  rule  he  accepts  the 
customer's  statement  that    there    Is ' 
such  a  book  in  existence,  somewherer 
and  not  only  in  the  great  public  and 
private  libraries.   In  spite  of  his  ami- 
able qualities,  tlie  bookstore  clerk  is 
in  need  of  education.    He  may-  toe, 
able  to  give    the    titles  of    all  the' 
novels  by  Mr.  Chambers  or  Mr.  Op-/ 
penheim,  but  when  It  comes  to  ac- 
ciuaintanceship    with    books    not  in 
current  lists  and  books  that  are  not 
Boston  classics,  he  Is  too  often  at  sea. 
He  has  little  or  nothing  to  eay  about 
the  merits  cj[  editions,    the    value  of 
annotations,    and'  he    is    not  sure 
whether  Henley's  "London  Volunta- 
ries" are  for  a  reed  or  pipe  organ^ 
A  branch  of  this  school  should  be  ed-l 
tablished  here.    Thoroughly  educated 
clerks  would  help  in  the  education  ol 
1  willing  public  that  at  present  is  en- 
couraged in  the  buying  of  that  whlcli 
is  ephemer^  and  mediocre. 

Anecdote  for  the  uay. 

There  was  a  Pari.sian  perruquler  In 
the  ISth  century  who  made  wonderftif 
wigs,  and  he  made  one  so  small  that 
it  would  fit  a  hazel  nut.  Asked  why 
he  wasted  his  time  and  talent  on  so 
tiny  an  object  he  replied  that  he  did 
it  "in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm."  , 


only  have  less  fali<e  modesty,  but  go 
to  the  operating  table  with  a  greater 
show  of  courage.  Yet  they  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  more  nervousj 
more  querulous  and  more  fanciful  in 
apprehension.  This  Is  a  popular 
fallacy.  If  woman  were  not  inheri 
ently  the  braver,  the  race  would  di^ 
out.  In  this  instance  perfect  love  oi 
the  passion  for  motherhood  casteth 
out  fear.  And  why  through  mistaken 
chivalry  should  woman  be  known  as 
the  weaker  sex?  Will  the  tradition 
never  die?  If  the  lessons  of  the  Com- 
nume  did  not  kill  it,  will  it  survive 
the  furious  exploits  of  Ihe  English 
suffragists? 


-■v  J  auKee  pniiosopner  once  saia  mac 
no  one  picked  up  a  newspaper  without 
hope,  or  laid  it  down  without  disappoint- 
ment. Yet  the  dullest  newspaper— and 
the  world  itself,  no  doubt,  the  universe 
also,  has  dull  days— always  contains 
something  of  strange  interest  to  some 
one.  This  something  may  be  displayed 
in  a  wireless  telegraph  dispatch;  it  may 
lurk  in  an  advertisement.  That  which 
may  seem  commonplace  to  thousands  Is 
of  vital  interest  to  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, to  Mr.  Hailiday  Wltherspoon,  or  to 
Mr.  Eugene  B.  Gollghtly. 


icterlzcd  as  "a  drunken  parson  much 
bemused  with  beer."  One  of  his  trih- 
ttes  to  George  It.  ran  as  follows,  though 
'an  is  hardly  the  inevitable  w^rd:  ' 
Tail  mighty  monarchi  Whom  .desert  alon«j 
vVould.  without  birthright,  raise  up  to  XJti 
throne. 

Thy  virtues  shine  peculiarly  nice, 
^'ngloomed  with  a  confinity  to  vice. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  ode  to 
King  George  in  1802,  the  work  of  the 
industrious  Henry  J.  Pye,  "Esq.,  T)  T, 

No  more  the  thunders  of  the  plain, 

The  flery  battlf-'s  iron  iihoncr. 
Perrlflc.  drown  the  duteous  strain. 

That  greets  our  niouurcird  uatal  hoar. 
Peace,  Roaring  lilgli  on  seraph's  wiugs. 

Now  strikes  her  viol's  golden  strings; 
Re»iJonslve  to  tlip   ibrilling  note 

S.,mphoniou6  strain^  of  rapture  fioal. 
While  i^ruteful  myriads  In  the  pacaa  join 

And  hail  her  angel  voice  and  bless  her 
form  divine. 

Might  not  any  one  of  the  Georges 
Ireadlng  these  formal  tributes  have 
tried  out  with  Job:  "Let  the  day  perish 
Wherein  I  was  born"? 
'  When  Thomas  Gray  refused  the  office 
In  1767,  he  hoped  that  some  one  might 
accept  who  would  retrieve  "the  credit 
>f  the  thing  If  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever 
liad  any  credit."  Speaking  of  certain 
^edecessors,  he  wrote  to  William  Ma- 
lon:  "Eusden  was  a  person  of  great 
lopes  in  his  youth,  though  at  last  he 
:urned  out  a  drunken  parson;  Dryden 
.vas  as  disgraceful  to  the  office,  from 
lis  character,  as  the  poorest  scribbler 
^ould  have  been  from  his  verses." 


The  Minimum  -Wage. 

A  play.  "The  Great  Day,"  by  CecK 
Fisher,  was  produced  in  London  last 
'month,  and  a  critic  in  his  review  said: 
"There  must  surely  be  very  few  insur- 
ance companies  in  London  paying  only 
£98  per  annum  to  a  clerk  who  has  been 
eight  years  In  thieir  service."  There- 
upon, "Insurance  Clerk"  wrote  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  saying  that  the  play 
was  written  on  fact  and  happened  to 
the  staff  of  a  well  known  insurance 
company  who  have  this  year  declared  a 
dividend  of  50  per  cent.  Many  members 
of  the  staff  who  have  10  years'  and 
more  service  to  their  credit  are  at  the 
present  time  only  receiving  salaries  of 
£100  per  annupi." 


In  Hot  Weather. 

M,  Escoftier  thinks  that  an  ideal  lun- 
cheon for  hot  weather  Is  "an  egg  hors 
d'oeuvre,  lobster,  chicken  saute  with 
artichokes,  cold  saddle  of  lamb  with 
mint  sauce,  a  vegetable  salad  and  fruit." 
This  he  calls  a  light  raid-day  meal.  For 
dinner  he  recommends:  "Melon  cante- 
loup,  consomme  Madrilene.  (cold),  blue 
trout,  quails  (hot),  Terrine  de  boeuf  a  la 
gelee.  an  asparagus  salad,  peaches  Mel- 
ba,  and  fruit."  It  .should  be  remem- 
bered that  M.  Escoftier  is  the  chef  of 
the  Carlton  Hotel  and  the  English  are| 
a  sturdy  race.  \ 

iNHisPBno:  ~' 


'  I.  nienting  on  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Thonias  Nelson  Page  as  ambassadorj 
to  Italy,  the  New  York  Times  speaks! 

f  him  as  being  "in  the  mellow  prime! 
'if  life,  for  he  is  just  60  and  may) 
fairly  look  forward  to  many  useful} 
years."  Mr.  Charles  Wliibley,  recently] 
reviewing  a  new  edition  of  Victor; 
Hugo's  "William  Shakespeare,"  re-l 
f erred  to  Hugo  as  "an  old  man  of| 
.i2."  Mr.  Whlbley  Is  an  Englishman' 
and  in  English  novels  for  many  yearsj 
the  hero  has  been  a  m^-re  youth  in' 
.\merican  eyes,  and  the  heroine  a  girl 
of  16  or  17.  l.s  the  Englisli  lad  more 
manly  for  his  years,  readier  for  mar-'~ 
rlage  and  the  life-work?  Is  the  Eng- 
lishman of  50  an  "old  man?"  But 
•vhat  is  to  be  said  of  the  "young, 


Strange  News  from  Paris. 

Thus,  we  read  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
shortage  of  water  In  Paris  is  due  to  "the 
new  French  custom  of  taking  a  morn- 
ing bath."  The  passionate  lover  of  sta- 
tistics should  know  that  100,000  baths  are 
taken  every  summer  morning  in  Paris, 
"which  gives  a  consumption  of  water 
of  approximately  2.000,000  gallons  dally." 
Here  is  a  sun  for  the  bright  eyed  young 
Adolphus  with  his  slate.  In  Munich 
siic^  sums  have  to  do  with  the  consump- 
tion "of  beer. 

Why  have  the  Parisians  thus  taken 
suddenly  to  bathing?  The  French  were 
never  famous  for  daily  ablution.  The 
memoirs  and  records  of  court  life  tell 
strange  tales  of  indifference  toward 
soap  and  water.  Did  not  Michelet  charac- 
terize a  certain  century  as  a  century 
without  a  bath?  Henry  of  Navarre,  gal- 
lant man  with  his  white  plume,  was  not 
a  sweet-scented  pcr.son.  not  agreeable 
in    close  companionship. 


^  Not  a  Sinecure- 
There  was  a  poet  laureate  In  Persia 
until  1896.  when  the  office  was  abolished. 
For  many  years  the  Shah,  whenever  he 
travelled  outside  of  his  capital,  was  re- 
quired bj'  court  etiquette  to  take  with 
him  a  dwarf,  a  giant!  a  jester,  a  histor- 
iographer, and  a  poet  laureate.  The 
historiographer  recorded  all  the  doing,<< 
and  sayings  of  his  master,  and  the  poet 
was  supposed  to  celebrate  a  large  part 
of  them  in  verse.  Persin,  wlio  spent 
several  years  in  Persia  early«in  the  ISth 
century,  commended  the  custom  for  this 
reason:  "The  Shah,  knowing  that  many 
of  his  utterances  and  deeds  would  be 
crystallized  in  an  ode,  felt  bound,  on 
these  royal  progresses,  to  speak  anvi 
behave  majestically."  The  jester,  ol 
course,  took  the  place  of  the  comic 
pictures  In  the  daily  newspaper. 

A  BOOKSELLERS'  SCHOOL. 


Denaturalized. 

Early  last  fall  It  was  announced  that 
Mr.  A.  J.  Welnlond,  a  retired  chemist 
of  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  had  made  a 
preparation  which,  fed  the  cocks,  would, 
prevent  them  from  crowing,  but  other- 
wise would  do  them  no  harm.  Now  wo 
are  Informed  that  cocks  aro  the  subject 
of  experiments  by  experts  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  at  Washington ;  that 
the  crow  may  be  eliminated  by  cutting 
one  of  the  rooster's  vocal  cords,  a  sim- 
ple and  painless  operation.  The  code 
can  still  All  his  lungs  and  go  through 
all  the  motions,  but  not  a  peep  will  ba 
heard.  But  why  should  any  one  object 
to  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  whether  It  be 
a.  salutation  to  the  mom,  or  a  reassur- 
ance of  good  health  and  fine  spirits 
later  In  the  day?  Herbert  Spencer  did, 
and  In  his  autobiography  tells  how  an 
Inyerted  bucket  was  used  to  darken  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  cock.  Mythologj',  folk- 
lore, poetry  would  have  suffered  seri- 
ously if  the  cock  had  been  voiceless  or 
only  a  feeble  chirper.  Rostand's  play, 
for  instance,  would  not  have  been 
written. 


'X*ie  announceme.it  that  tticrc  i-s  a 
The   stories  Booksellers'  School  in  New  York  will 
told  of  life  in  the  convents  and  rhateau:ii  .     surprising  and  welcome  news  toj 
of   the   aristocrats,    at   Versailles   and'  „„  .        ■      ■  i    „  v,..„..  ^cf-jv. 

other  palaces,  are  almost  Incredible.  »'any.  Ihis  scnool  has  been  estab-| 
During  the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  lished  for  the  special  training  of 
Palace.  Punch  published  a  drawing  by  clerks  in  bookstores,  and  there  are' 


John  Leecli  representing  two  French- 
men standing  In  amazement  before  a 
^ashstand  fully  equipped.  One  is  say- 
ing to  the  other:  "Mon  Dieu,  Alphonse. 
^hat  a  curious  machine!" 


courses  of  lecture*  Ina.smuch  as  the; 
representative  of  a  prominent  book- 
store in  Boston  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  let  us  hope  that 
this  city  will  benefit  by  tlie  training. 
Not  long  ago  a  nlern  was  asked  if  he^ 
c\v  nii.~sing  volumes 


Fashions  In  Bathing. 

The  change  In  this  feature  of  French 

domestic  economy  was  probably  brought  couM  supply  a 

about  by  imitation  of  the  English  and  in    the    Edinburgii    edition    of  De 

consequent  interest  in   "sports."    The  Quincev     His  reply  -was  ready:  "De 

hero  In  French  models  soon  began  to  Z.  ,      "  '  ,   j  ,„„„v,  ti«to  v,v  nnr 

take  his  "tub"  before  he  went  to  the  Qulncey  Isn't  read  much  now  by  our 

duelling  ground  or  to  a  more  dangerous  best  people."    The  other  shops  were, 

rendezvous.  The  heroine's  bathroom  visited,  but  De  Quincey  was  there  a 
became    a    more    imporLar.t    and  fre-. 


At  Rio. 

We  spoke  of  Mr.  Webber's  approval 
>f  free  gambling  at  Havana.  He  should 
liiivei»  gone  to  Rio,  where  three  state 
lotteries  provide  a  draw  every  day,  and 
bechu  Is  a  popular  amusement.  It  is 
said  that  the  latter  game  was  Invented 
at  Rio  by  a  German  baron  interested 
In  the  animal  kingdom.  He  would 
write  on  a  large  slate  in  .a  daric  room 
the  name  of  a  beast  ;  lion,  tiger,  ele- 
phant. Then  he  would  make  up  a  list 
of  25  animals  and  Invite  everybody  to 
bet  which  beast  he  had  named  on  the 
slate.  When  he  lost  you  received  20  to 
1.  He  showed  his  slate  dally  at  noon 
and  settled  up.  Soon  ha  employed  com- 
missioners to  do  the  booking  for  him. 
When  his  profits  reached  something 
like  $25,000  a  day,  the  government  sup- 
pressed hlms  and  added  bechu  to  its 
lotteries.  The  original  25  numbers  have 
been  quadrupled,  and  now  four  numbers 
go  to  a  beast;  1,  2,  .3,  4  may  represent 
an  elephant,  B,  6.  7,  8  a  tiger  and  so 
on.  The  last  two  figures  of  the  win- 
ning ticket  in  the  lottery  determine 
the  winning  block  at  bechu. 

The  Herald  may  well  be  proud  of  lta| 
alert.  Indefatigable,  delving.  acute,^ 
myrlad-mlnded  contributors.  Some  daj'a 
ago  Mr.  Hailiday  Wltherspoon  asked:] 
Who  was  Sawney  Bean?  We  at  once; 
confessed  our  Ignorance,  for  aHhoush 
the  Sunday  school  books  of  our  youth 
Insisted  that  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  say 
"No,"  some  of  us  find  it  mucli  easier 
than  to  say  "Tes."  Tlic  ;)ppt:nl  to  rpu- 
readers  brought  interesti! 

"S.  G.  It"  wrote:  ^! 


will    flr.M     .^iiii.  iLi.uiMU  i-.'Kanilng 

5  i  '  in  In  -Tlie  Haiders,'  by  S.  R. 
(  I  have  an  lUea,  liowever,  that 
e;.  1  ;  ,;c  i:,  beloiiws  in  the  .Mrs.  Harris 
class,  aUm;;  with  Dutch  Jop  and  other 
of  Mr.  WItherspoon's  aubJectK."  But 
Mr.  Bean  waa  a  real  person,  as  we  shall 
see.  and  only  a  reckless  man  would 
doubt  Mr.  WItherspoon's  word  or  the 
existence  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Mitchell  of  "Harvard  Col- 
lege" says:  "You  may  tell  Mr.  Wlther- 
Bpoon  for  me  that  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Bean)  Is  a  hideous  and  sav- 
age character  lii  a  novel  called  "The 
Gray  Man,'  published,  I  believe  about 
1900.  Just  now  1  am  unable  to  recall 
the  author's  name." 

"D.  B."  writes  from  Bar  Harbor,  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Bean  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  In  "The  Orey  Man," 
by  S.  R.  Crockett  published  by  Harper 

6  Brothers,  N.  Y..  1896.  He  was  the' 
leader  of  a-  crew  of  cave-dwelling,  can- 
nibalistic smugglers  on  the  t-easlde  of 
Ayre." 

Mr.  Mitchell  spells  "Gray"  with  an 
"A":  "D.  B."  with  an  "E."  The  latter 
Is  thus  in  accordance  with  the  novelist. 
Docs  Sawney  Bean  also  figure  in  Crock- 
ett's "Raiders"? 


Grim  Detail. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  "Rerriarkable  Trials,  Etc.."  com- 
plied by  Thomas  Dunphy  and  Thomas 
J.  Cummins,  nnd  published  !iy  Dit-s.sy  & 
Co..  N.  Y..  1870.  Is  printed  a  full  account 
of  Sawney  Keane  (sic)  "The  Scottish 
Robber,  Murderer,  Cannibal." 

He  was  born  near  Edinburgh  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  First  before 
ho  came  to  the  crown  of  England  by 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.    He  took  up  hla 
abode  In  a  cave  by  tbe  sea,  and  there 
lived  with  a  woman,  as  vicious  as  him- 
self, for  25  years.     They  had  children 
and  grandchildren.    This  terrible  gang 
never  wont   to   market   for  provisions, 
but  lay  in  wait  for  travellers,  and  as 
soon  as  fhey  had  murdered  any  man, 
woman,  or  child,  carried  the  carcass  to 
I  their    den.     where,     cutting     it  into 
'quarters,  they  would  pickle  them  and 
I  live  upon  human  flesh.    Several  inno- 
cent persons  were  executed  for  these 
crimes.     It   was   reckoned   that   in  25 
.years  the  Beanes  robbed,  killed  and  ate 
I  more  than  lOpO  men,  women  and  child- 
'dren.   At  last  they  v.ere  captured  by  aid 
of  bloodhounds.    In  the  cave  were  found 
human  legs,  arms,   thighs,  hands  and 
feet  hung  up  like  dried  beef,  and  some 
In  pickle,  as  well  as  vast  amounts  of 
money  and  valuables. 

Sawney  Beane's  family  consisted  be- 
sides himself  of  his  wife,  eight  sons, 
six  daushters.  18  grandsons  and  14 
granddaughters  begotten  in  incest.  The 
men  of  this  gang  without  any  form  of 
trial  had  their  hands  and  legs  cut  oft, 
which  caused  them  to  bleed  to  dealh. 
All  this  took  place  in  the  presence  cf 
their  women,  who  were  then  burned  to 
death.  JOHN  T.  WELCH. 

L 'HABIT  VBRT,"  an  amusing  | 
comedy  by  Robert  de  Flers  and' 
G.  A.  de  Calllavet,  has  been 
published,  and  we  now  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acqul&nted  with, 
Parmellne,  the  celebrated  pianist.  The 
comedy  will  probably  not  be  played  In 
this  country,  for  it  Is  highly  seasoned, 
and  if  It  were  "adapted  to  suit  the 
American  taste"  it  would  be  pointless. 

This  Parmellne— the  part  was  acted  by  i 
M.  Max  Dearly  at  the  Varletes— has 
^een  the  lover  of  the  Duchesse  de  Mau- 
levrler,  and  is  now  expected  at  the 
country  house  of  the  duke.  She  is  an 
American  by  birth  and  the  duke  has 
just  received  from  M.  Schelton,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, a  draft  for  »20,000,  the  allow- 
ance for  three  months  to  the  duchess. 
When  the  secretary  announces  this  to 
the  duke  the  latter  remarks:  "This  Is  of 
JIttle  Importance,  but  you  may  draw  up 
a  receipt  for  me  to  sign  and  end  It  with 
some  amiable  speech."  "What  shall  I 
•write?"    "Say  that  I  am  very  well." 

The  duchess  wishes  her  new  chauffeur 
to  meet  M.  Parmenllne  at  the  railway 
station.  "But  how  will  he  recognize 
him?"  "By  the  beauty  of  his  heart," 
answers  the  duchess;  "his  heart  is  so 
beautiful,  his  forehead  Is  so  full  of  in- 
spiration!" 

This  duchess  Is  musical.  She  sings, 
plays  the  piano  and  Is  at  work  on  an 
opera.  "I  have  written  the  libretto  with 
my  brain  and  the  music  with  my  heart." 
Asked  what  the  subject  Is  she  exclaims: 
"Love,  love,  a  thing  so  ideal  and  j'et 
eo  practical.  I  wish  love  everywhere.  I 
have  therefore  given  birth  to  an  opera 
about  Napoleon,  It's  very  beautiful. 
•  •  •  I  have  chosen  the  moment  when  u 
he  Is  in  Egypt  and  fights  as  emperor  on  ^ 
those  great  pointed  things,  the  pyramids.  , 
Then  he  is  received  by 'a  pasha  who 
has  two  daughters,  Fatima  and  Ernest-  1 
me.  It's  very  beautiful  and  the  two 
girls  are  in  love  with  Napoleon.  He 
prefers  Ernestine,  who  is  the  more  ex- 
citing. They  love  one  another  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  At  nlglit  Fatima 
surprises  them.  She  rushes  at  Napoleon 
and  kills  bim  with  a  dagger.  He  is 
dead.  It  Is  all  over.  The  story  is  a 
chatminc  one,  and  not  very  well 
known." 


1  itnself  In  the  third  i  > 

Parmellne— Here  he  '.y.  hcie  he  Is',  It 
is  iiu  n  IS  Parmellne,  He  arrives  cov- 
fred  with  the  laurels  of  glory  and  the 
dust  of  the  roads.  Do  not  disturb  your- 
selvoH.    It  Is  he!    It  Is  he! 

Benin  to  Mme.  Janvray— How  unaffect- 
ed he  Is! 

Parmellne— See.  Madame  la  Duchesse, 
this  will  prove  that  I  thought  of  you. 
(He  puts  his  bouquet  on  a  chair  and 
hands  his  hat  to  the  Duchess.) 
The  Duches.s— Why  this  gray  hat? 
Parmellne— Oh.  excuse  me.    (He  gives 
her  the  bouquet  and  takes  his  hat.) 
The  Duchess— Ah,  my  dear  longed-for 
^master,  how  good  of  you  to  come. 

Parmellne— Parmellne  always  comes, 
when  his  fluchess  calls  him.  (He  kisses 
!  her  hand).  ' 
He  Is  Introduced  to  the  guests. 
Parmellne  (with  a  most  amiable  smile) 
—Heavens!  into  what  sort  of  a  wasp's 
nest  have  I  poked? 
Mme.  Janvray— But  he  Is  crazy! 
Benin— No,  he  Is  a  musician. 
And  then  Parmellne  describes  the 
horrors  of  his  journey.  "Atrocious, 
atrocious.  At  first  I  was  In  a  crowded 
car.  Dull  souls,  expressionless  faces. 
T  felt  that  these  persons  do  not  like 
what  I  do.  The  thought  was  Intoler- 
able. I  went  Into  another  compartment. 
Only  two  travellers:  by  my  side  a  young 
man  of  a  distinguished  appearance;  a 
man  who  you  knew  had  made  his  first 
communion  and  could  mount  a  horse. 
Opposite  me  a  woman,  ugly,  O  how 
ugly,  so  ugly  that  It  was  a  torture  to 
look  at  her.  Ugliness  has  always  been 
to  me  a  personal  injury.  I  leaned  to- 
wards my  neighbor  and  whispered:  "I 
cannot  stand  It;  that  woman  Is  too  ugly. 
Pull  the  danger  signal!'  He  answered: 
'But,  sir,  that  would  make  me  liable 
to  a  fine  of  f.300  and  Imprisonment  from 
15  days  to  three  months."  'I  know  It.' 
T  replied,  'and  that's  why  I  do  not  wish 
to  pull  It  myself."  I  looked  again  at  the 
woman  and  I  saw  a  prodigious  thing: 
her  ugliness  increased  from  station  to 
station.  At  last  she  became  so  fright- 
ful that  suddenly  I  comprehended  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  fairy." 

The  Duchess — O  what  a  great  artiat4 
Parmeline — Yes.  That  idea  came  lo 
me  under  its  most  musical  form. 
Hhythms  awakened,  melodies  burst  forth, 
and  I  heard  distinctly  an  admirable 
tenor  voice  sing  within  me.  "Only  a  kiss 
will  give  her  beauty  back  to  her."  I 
approached  her  brusquely,  put  my  lips 
on  her  and  said,  "Be  beautiful!"  To 
[my  great  surprise  a  torrent  of  insults 
'met  this  injunction.  Would  you  believe 
It?  She  was  not  a  fairy. 
The  Duchess— What  a  pity! 
ParmeHne- It  is  my  fate.  My  mis- 
fortune is  never  to  meet  on  the  road 
persons  of  sound  sense,  well-balanced 
persons.  ' 

He  puts  his  fingers  in  a  cup  of  tea 
and  burns  them.  "Things  themselves 
are  hostile,  to  me.  They  do  not  like 
what  I  do." 

Mme.     de     Saint- Gobain — Everybody 
admires  you. 

Parmellne  —  Not  enough,  not  enough. 
And  Parmellne  is  not  satisfied  with  ;)d- 
mlration.  He  wishes  to  be  loved.  He 
needs  love.  No  one  loves  him.  I  am 
an  unfortunate  man. 

Benin — But  you  have  been  applauded 
at  Naples. 
Parmeline— Yes.  much;  indeed  much. 
The  Duchess — You  were  to  stay  thert 
only  a  few  days,  and  you  tarried  a 
month. 
Parmeline — Yes. 

Mme.  de  Jargeau— The  stay  did  not 
seem  monotonous  to  you. 

Parmeline— No.  no.  Her  name  was 
the  Countess  Camerino. 

All— Ah! 


II— Unheard  of!  The  real  thing!  Ex. 
qiilHite!  Admirable.  « 

Parmellne— And  it  was  our  first  night 
of  love  (He  plays  a  triumphant  hymn). 
I  .saw  her  a  week  later,  for  her  hus- 
band's profession  allowed  her  only  ont 
tree  night  In  the  week. 

Mme.    de    Jargeau— What    does  th« 
Count  Camerino  dov 
j    Parmellne— He  Is  employed  at  the  cus- 
tom house.  And  that  was  our  second 
night  of  love.  (He  plays  the  same  hymn, 
but  It  Is  less  triumphal). 
.Snlnt-Gobaln— Well,  well! 
Parmeline— You  see  there  was  less  o: 
surprise. 
The  Duchess— Less  jasmin. 
Parmeline— And  the  following  Satur- 
day was  our  third  night  of  love.  (Ht 
plays   the   triumphal   hymn,    but   In  s 
more   antl    more   languishing  manner 
there  are  some  false  notes,  he  does  no 
flnlsli  the  hymn).    The  next  day,  thi 
Countess  showed  bad  temper,  coldnes: 
on  her  part.  Irritation  on  mine.  Word: 
passed  between  us.    She  said:  (Music) 
I  replied:  (Music).    She  added:  (Music) 
I  threw   In  her  face:   (Music).   I  took 
my   hat:    (Music).     I  opened  the  dooi 
and  I  slammed  It  as  I  went  out  (He 
.''huts  the  piano  violently).    And  I  have 
never  seen  the  door  nor  the  Countess. 
Three  days  ago  I  came  back  to  Paris. 
There  I  found  a  dispatch  from  Mme.  la 
Duchesse  calling  me  to  her,  afid  that  Is 
why  Parmellne  is  now  among  you,  very 
islmple,  very  modest,  unnoticed  (Cannon 
shout  without).  The  cannon!   I  am  de- 
iCeived.    They  know  my  arrival. 

Michel  (entering)— Mme.  la  Duchesse 
^heard  It.  'Twas  the  signal  of  starting 
for  the  regatta  at  Havre. 


1^  « 


The 

Pianist's 
Touch 


Parmeline 
the 


Parmellne  enters 
like  a  gust  of  wind. 
He  is  clad  In  an  ele- 
Ma^n^ficent  gant  travelling  suit. 
His  hand.<!omc  head  Is  that  of  an  artist, 
with  abundant  hair  streaked  with  white. 
He  gives  the  impression  of  genius,  mad- 
ness and  magnificence.  He  holds  his  hat 
[In  one  iiand  and  a  bouquet  in  the  other, 
land  shows  his  greatness  by  speaking  or 


The  Parmeline- But    I  beg 

Master  never  to  mention  her 

name.    Be  discreet, 
in  Love     Benin— We,  yes— but  how 
about  you? 

Parmeline— Ah,  I  cannot  be  discreet. 
Why  reproach  me,  then?  But  for  you, 
It  would  be  very  bad. 

Mme.  Janvray  (to  Benin)— I  am  begin- 
ning to  love  him. 

Parmeline— Besides,  I  nearly  preferred 
to  Bianca— the  Countess  Canrerlno— An- 
gelica, the  Countess  Andrioli.  In  Italy 
the  women  that  love  you  are  always 
countesses. 

Mme.  de  Jargeau— May  I  ask  which 
was  the  more  beautiful? 

Parmeline— Ask   me  anything;   I  tell 
everything,  I  am  not  an  ingrat*.    Car-  : 
talnly,  Bianca  was  more— she  had— that 
—in  fact  this.    I  cannot.  I  cannot. 

Mme.  de  Saint-Gobain— What's  the 
matter  with  you? 

Parmellne— I  cannot  express  myself  In 
words;  they  are  too  old-,  too  used.  X 
should,  however,  like  to  show  you.  Bi- 
anca (He  makes  the  gestures  of  a  pian- 
ist). Wait,  you  will  understand  (He 
Bits  at  the  piano  and  plays  some  glow- 
ing measures).  Angelica,  on  the  other 
hand,  was— wait— listen  (He  plays  some 
languorous  measures).  Then  as  for  me 
^He  plays  some  notes),  it  was  hesita- 
tion, perplexity,  and  at  last  I  have  pre- 
ferred (He  plays  again  some  glowing 
measures)  . 

Benin— You  have  preferred  Bianca. 

Parmeline— Exactly.  I  could  not  have 
made  you  understand  this  with  words! 
Ah,  that  night  at  Sorrento  when  for  the 
first  time  she  fell  Into  my  arms!  What 
an  atmosphere,  emotic-nal.  balmy.  How  ' 
to  explain  this  to  you  (He  again  plays). 
.\  symphony  oC  perfumes,  oranges, 
tuberoses,  vervain  (He  keeps  striking  a 
little  shrill  note)  and  jasmin.  Do  you 
smell  the  jasmin?  And  everywhere  the 
stars  (Series  of  tender  notes)  and  some 
of  them  (A  rapid  arpeggio)  shooting 
stars. 


The  great  Parmellne 
does  not  know  the  Value 
of  money.  He  asks  Benin 
when  they  are  alone  for 
a  loan  of  •J.'^  louis.  as  he  wishes  to  go  to 
the  Casino  and  happens  to  have  no 
money  with  him.  Benin  gladly  lends  the 
sum. 

j  Mme.  de  Jargeau  (returning)— My  dear 
master,  may  I  ask  your  assistance  at 
the  matinee  in  aid  of  the  shipwrecked? 

Parmellne— I  cannot  play,  dear  Ma- 
dame, shipwrecked  myself,  but  I  will 
Icontrlbute  modestly.  Here  are  500  franca. 
(He  gives  her  the  bank  note  which  he 
had  received  from  Benin.) 

Mrpe.  de  Jargeau— How  cm  I  thank 
you!  (She  turns  toward  Benin.)  This 
ought  to  make  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self. Baron,  for  you  gave  me  only  40 
'  francs. 

j  Parmellne  (to  Benin)— My  dear  friend, 
how  shabby.    Fie.  fie! 

I  Later  in  the  play  Parmeline  asks  Hu- 
bert to  "lend  him  50  louis.  Hubert  hesi- 
tates. 

Parmeline— That  does  not  bother  you? 
No.  evidently  not.  That's  what  I  said 
to  myself.  Why  should  it  distress  you 
to  give  them  to  me,  since  it  does  not 
disturb  me  to  ask  you  for  them? 

Hubert  hands  over  the  money.  "Let's 
fay  no  more  about  It."" 

Parmeline— You"re  right.  Let's  say  no 
more  about  It  and  come  to  the  real 
matter.  But  one  .more  question.  Are  you 
fond  of  me? 

Hubert— What? 

Parmeline--I  am  afraid  that  you  do 
not  love  me.  not  madly;  that  th-?re  are 
days  when  you  do  not  think  of  me. 

Hubert  reassure."  him. 

Parmeline— It's  a  delicate  affair.  Par- 
meline hesitates,  he  wavers.  My  friend, 
can  you  lt:nd  me  1000  francs? 

Hubert— What?  Again? 

Parmellne — Why  do  you  .say  again? 

Hubert— Because  I  just  gave  them  to 
you. 

Parmellne— To  me?  'When? 
j  Hubert— A  moment  ago. 
I  Parmellne— Where  are  they? 
[  Hubert— In  your  pocket. 

Parmellne— In  my  pocket?  (He  puts 
his  hand  there.)   "Tis  true!   'Tis  true! 
Ah.  ypu  do  not  love  me! 
I  Hubert— What? 

Parmeline— No,  you  do  not  love  me. 
If  you  loved  me.  you  would  have  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  the  same  man  that 
asked  you  for  these  two  sums.  Insignifi- 
cant, by  the  way.  Fifty  louis,  it  is  the 
I'man  of  pleasure!  A  thousand  francs,  it 
;ls  the  artist.  But  If  you  have  the  least 
hesitation.  I  prefer  to  return  this  bank 
note.  (He  makes  a  pretence  of  putting 
It  on  the  table  but  puts  It  back  Into  his 
pocket.) 

Hubert  writes  a  check  for  the  amount 
and  then  asks  why  Parmeline"s  concerts 
are  not  successful. 

Parmellne— What  do  you  mean?  I' 
don't  know  which  way  to  turn.  There 
are  offers  on  all  sides.  Only  this  morn- 
ing I  received  a  letter  from  a  manager 
offering  me  100,000  francs  for  three 
months  in  Australia. 

Hubert— You  accepted  of  course. 

Parmellne — No,  I  refused. 

Hubert— You  were  wrong. 

ParmeHne— Why?  I  am  very  happy 
here.  I  live  in  a  liberal  and  agreeable 
manner.  I  have  everything  that  is  nec- 
essary. I  am  not  in  need  of  anything 
or  anybody;  and  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  go  and  kill  myself  by  playing  to 
negroes.   Hubert  hands  him  the  check.) 


Pprcnnal  Whitney  Mockridge.  the  tenor. 
CKiauuai  ^^^^  jj,  Q^j^. 

Notes  to""'"  alJout  20  years  ago.  gave 
a  recital  In  London  early  this 
month,  and  the  critics,  admitting  that 
he  came  from  Canada,  noted  good  qual- 
ities in  his  voice  and  "a  certain  nobil-  I 
Ity  every  now  and  then  in  the  sustained  j 
notes  which  goes  some  way   to  com-  i 
pensate  obvious  defects.    The  London 
Times  found  this  and  also  that  his  sing- 
ing- wa^j  "too  conscious  and  overcon- 
.=clentl0UB." 


M.    Kostnnd   still  thihks 

He?  nl  arrtt  will  play  MephlstopheleS,  In 
his  tr-mslatlon  of  Goethe's  "Faust."  and 
.M.  I,e  Hargy  will  produce  next  seafon, 
"La  Ucrnlere  Nult  de  Don  Juan,"  a 
poem-play  that  Rostand  wrote  some  IB 
years  ago. 

The  Pall  Mtill  Gazette  notes  among 
"the  curiosities  of  Penshurst  Is  the  ex- 
Iraordlnary  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
dancing  with  one  of  her  courtiers.  The 
much-abused  'Turkey-trol'  and  'Bunny- 
hug'  are  left  far  behind  by  the  capers 
of  the  Virgin  Queen,  who  is  depicted 
In  anything  but  a  stately  attitude, 
springing  on  to  the  uplifted  knee  of  her 
partner  as  a  finale  to  the  dance." 

Miss  Ada  Cassuto  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  for  the  first  time  and  af 
Alda.  on  June  2.  The  Dally  Telegraph 
said  that  while  her  voice  was  somewhat 
lacking  in  warmth  and  body,  the  high 
notes  had  an  effective,  unforced  ring. 
Her  acting  had  "a  certain  appealing 
quality." 

Other  new  singers  at  Covent  Gar- 
den are  a  bass.  M.  Marvini  from  the 
Opera.  Paris,  and  M.  Aqulstapace,  8 
native  of  Nice,  where  he  made  his 
debut.  The  latter  has  sung  In  .Swiss 
cities,  at  Nancy,  and  is  now  engaged  at 
Lyons,  where  he  took  the  part  of  Boris 
in  Moussorgsky's  opera. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  said  lately  that  hav- 
ing a  theatre  is  more  anxious  work  and 
more  risky  than  keeping  a  racing  stable. 
He  hopes  to  play  Mercutlo  at  the 
Shakespeare  festival  of  four  weeks 
which  win  end  his  season.  "Each  play' 
is  being  rehearsed  as  though  it  were  nn 
absolutely  new  production."  Sir  Her- 
bert states  that  each  performance  of 
"Ariadne  In  Naxos"'  costs  $4000. 

"My  reading  of  Shylock  .wlll  be  un- 
altered, because.  In  my  opinion.  It  is 
the  only  right  cenception  of  the  part. 
As  1  pointed  out  some  time  ago  in  a 
'Note'  on  the  play.  Shakespeare  makes 
Shylock  neither  wholly  a  monster  nor 
wholly  a  martyr,  but  something  of  each. 
To  regard  Shylock  as  a  wild  beast,  de- 
void of  humanity  and  of  virtue,  or.  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  apotheosis  of  an 
usurer,  would  bp  an»  error  Into  which 
Shakespeare  would  scarcely  have ' 
fallen.  ' 

Mr.  .\rnold  Dolmetsch,  formerly  of 
Cambridge,  has  been  revealing  old  Eng- 
lish music  to  Parisians  at  the  Popular 
University  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
where  Rostand  lectures  or  Harold  Bauer 
plays  the  piano  to  workmen,  work- 
women and  even  Apaches  who  pay  Id 
cents  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing lectures  and  concerts.  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch says  that  he  found  there  almost 
as  keen  an  appreciation  as  among  aud- 
iences in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

Miss  Lena  -\shwell.  speaking  at  the 
Suffrage  Club  in  Londono.  said  that  the 
state  of  things  in  the  English  theatres 
was  very  bad.  The  great  evil  Is  thf 
cinema  shows.  "The  music  halls  Wert 
admittedly  Infinitely  better  than  the} 
were  20  years  ago,  and  were  on  the  ui 
line,  but  she  could  not  express  hei 
horror  for  the  picture  entertainments. 
iThey  could  never  represent  the  emo- 
tions of  the  .soul  and  mind  in  the  same 
Iway  as  the  theatre.  Much  talent  was 
being  wasted  on  the  cinema  shows,  and 
she  was  afraid  that  that  sort  of  enter- 
.tainment  might  well  ruin  the  country. 
't)lscussing  the  position  of  women  In 
the  theatre.  Miss  Ashwell  remarked 
that  actresses  had  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunities in  England  as  in  America, 
'where  theatrical  enterprises  were  large- 
ly conducted  by  syndicates  and  firms. 
Her  own  experience  of  theatre  manage- 
ment made  her  very  glad  to  be  out  of 
It.  Working  hand  in  hand  with  men 
they  were  at  a  disadvantage.  Inasmuch 
as  they  had  absolutely  no  business 
knowledge,  and  because  they  suffered ' 
from  the  disease  of  relying  solely  on ' 
man.  Women  should  realize  that  it  was 
for  them  to  do  their  own  work  in  the 
theatre,  and  presently  they  would  have 
lady  acting  managers,  as  well  as  men." 

The  Times,  reviewing  the  revival  of ! 
i"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  at  the  St.  ' 
James's,  after  pointing  out  Victorian  and 
Pinerotic  weaknesses,  concludes  that  the 
drama  remains  a  first-rate  theatre  play : 
■Rich  in  study  of  temperament  and  tell- 
ms  a  moving  story  in  a  rapid,  emphatic 
effective  way."  But  the  reviewer  would 
not  care  to  see  it  without  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell.  "Indeed,  we  remember  when 
puse  played  it  how  she  ruined  the  play 
by  being  too  big,  too  fine,  for  it.  The 
real  play  lives  for  and  by  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell. Her  caprices,  her  rages,  her  fits  of 
repentance,  her  fits  of  naughtiness,  her 
general  neuropathic  exhibition  make  up 
an  incomparable  and  unforgettable  fig- 
ure." 

Prof.  Georg  Wille,  'cellist,  a  pupil  of 
Julius  Klengel.  gave  his  first  recital  in 
London  on  June  5,  with  con.-;picuous  suc- 
cess. The  Dally  Telegraph  said:  "It  is 
rather  curious  that,  while  Prof.  Wille 
has  as  accurate  and  perfect  a  technical 
equipment  as  Klengel,  he  yet  has  the 
wonderful  tone  of  Ahvin  Schroeder— 
Klengel's  former  colleague,  five-and- 
twenty  and  more  years  ago.  The  tone  of 
Prof.  Wille  is  worthy  of  Schroeder  in  Its 
exquisite  roundness  and  fifne.ss,  and  the 
technique  of  Klengel  in  Its  Immaculate- 
ness.  Than  this  no  praise  could  well  be 
liigher;  but  it  should  be  said  that  Prof 
Wille's  purity  of  style  is  his  own,  as 
also  is  his  complete  mastery  of  his'  In- 
strument. It  is  long  since  so  entirely 
satisfying  a  violoncellist  has  appeared 
here." 

Mme.  Destinn,  Caruso  and  Scotti  -sang 
in  "Tosca"  at  Covent  Garden  and  the 
Times  said  of  Caruso :  "Though  as  an 
I  actor  he  cannot  equal  the    other  two^ 
great  artists  (his  tendency  to  over-aot 
I  ^'-  itli    fussy    and   sometinr  s    i.  i'lisiiifT'd 


jnd  was  prominent  In  the  first  act,  where 
I  iwaradossi  Is  anxious  to  get  Tosca  to 
eave  the  cathedral),  his  singing  made 
■ne  forget  whatever  was  incongruous  in 
lis  appearance." 


London 


■'Digamma"      in  the 
_,        „  Ma"  Gazette  makes 

Plays  Wew  comment    on  the 

and  Old  audience  at  the  Alham- 
•ra  now  a  variety  theatre.  "It  ap- 
P'aiids,  it  follows  everything  with  the 
-losest  attention.  Often  It  smiles.  But 
It  never  '.aughs.  A  score  of  really  witty 
things  were  said  last  night,  and  far, 
•nore  than  a  score  of  witty  things  were 
Jone;  thinss  which  In  almost  any  other 
.ouse  in  London  would  have  evoked 
peals  of  laughter;  yet  not  once  did  I 
lear  lone  of  those  good  heart-warming 
roars  which,  say.  Harry  Paulton  used 
lo  evoke  in  the  years  gone  by  under 
tills  very  roof  and  from  the  most  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  pit  (now  turned 
into  stalls)  and  gallery.  I  fancy  the 
Average  Alhambra  man  of  the  present 
day  (and,  of  course,  it  is  from  the  men 
that  most  of  the  audible  laughter  and 
all  the  applause  comes  In  every  well- 
bred  audience)  goes  to  look  rather  thaJi 
10  listen." 

London  saw  "The  Magrani  More8  | 
Lover"  after  Boston  saw  It,  for  the ' 
Irish  Players  brought  it  out  at  the 
Ccurt  Theatre  on  June  2  for  the  first 
t;m.e  in  fnat  city.  Mr.  Walbrook  quoted 
the  girl's  speech  to  the  father  of  her 
child  when  he  comes  back  after  10 
years  and  wishes  to  make  her  "an  hon- 
est woman":  "Henrj-,  you're  worse  nor 
[  thought  you.  You're  not  thinking  of 
me,  nor  the  wrong  you  did.  It's  your- 
-elf  you're  thinking  of.  You're  afraid 
of  God,  and  you  want  to  use  me  to  buy 
Him  oft.  You  can  well  call  yourself  a 
God-fearing  man,  Henry.  I'm  nothing 
to  you.  The  child  you're  the  father  of 
is  nothing  to  you.  You're  just  fright- 
ened out  of  your  wits,  for  all  you're 
'.^aved.'  I  won't  marry  yc-u.  I'm  as 
good  .IS  you  are  for  all  I'm  not  "saved." 
I'm  better  nor  you  are,  for  I'm  not 
afraid  of  God."  Mr.  Walbrook  adds: 
"On  grounds  of  art  the  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  it  is  that  the  sancti- 
moniousness of  the  man  seems  a  little 
overdone.  Such  men  as  Henry  Hinde 
are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Robert  Burns  knew  one  when 
he  conferred  a  sinister  Immortality  c-n 
the  hypocritical  farmer,  William  Fisher, 
by  making  him  the  hero  of  'Holy  Wil- 
lie's Prayer."  But  Mr.  Ervlne  could 
have  made  his  man  seem  as  sanctimon- 
ious without  putting  the  name  of  th« 
Creator  into  almost  his  every  other  sen-: 
fence."  ' 

Synge's  "Playboy  cf  the  Western 
World"  was  performed  by  the  Irish 
Players  with  Mr.  Ervlne.'s  play.  "The 
splendor  of  its  diction  and  the  sordld- 
ness  of  its  story  remain  a  unique  com- 
bination. *  •  »  Last  night  the  scene 
between  the  'little  smilln'  fella'  and 
Pegeen  Mike  in  the  second  act  seemed 
almost  as  beautiful  as  the  famous  one 
in  the  third.    Its  end  is  splendid": 

Chri8t.v — I'll  have  your  words  from  this 
day  filling  my  ears,  and  that  look  isoome  up- 
on you,  mf-etfng:  my  two  eyes,  and  I  watch- 
ing you  loaflnB  around  in  the  warm  sun.  or 
rinsing   your  ankles  when  tlie  night  is  come. 

Peeeen — I'm  thinking  .vou'U  he  a  ,!">•<■' 
younff  lad  to  have  worlclnjr  around;  and,  if! 
you  vexed  me  a  while  since  with  your  leagu- 
ing with  the  girls,  I  wouldn't  give  a  thra- 
neen  for  a  lad  who  hadn't  a  mlglity  spirit 
in  him  and  a  gamey  heart. 

"Blind  Fate"  was  produced  by  the 
oncomers"  Society  at  the  Little  Theatre, 
London,  May  30.  The  author,  Christo- 
pher Sandeman,  tells  of  the  marriage  of 
Violet  to  a  selfish  young  man,  Donald, 
who  grows  more  selfish.  He  knew  be- 
fore marriage  that  he  would  lose  his  ■ 
.■=lght,  but  told  this  only  to  his  friend 
Bryan,  who  loved  Violet,  but  went 
abroad  to  nurse  his  sorrow.  Bryan 
'  a  me  back,  finally  told  his  love  and  was 
repulsed.  Donald  was,  then,  considerate 
and  shot  himself.  There  are  bitter  lines 
in  tile  play,  among  them :  "A  man  who 
has  sacrificed  his  career  for  the  sake  of 
a  woman  always  grows  to  hate  her." 

"Yours,"  a  comedy,  by  Wilfred  T. 
Coleby  and  Sydney  Blow,  was  produced 
at  the  Vaudeville,  London,  June  1.  The 
fundamental  Idea  of  the  play  is  that  to 
save  a  man  from  suicide  is  thencefor- 
ward to  Incur  responsibility  for  the  life 
which  your  action  has  compelled  the 
owner  to  go  on  living.  This  idea  is  not 
developed.  The  Times  said :  "There  are 
rather  too  many  ideas  to  the  square 
inch  in  'Yours,'  many  of  them  rather 
Indicated  than  worked  out.  so  that  the 
whole  reminds  you  of  Balzac's  famous 
Villa  les  Jardies,  where  genuine  bric-a- 
brac  was  surrounded  by  bare  walls, 
chalked  with  the  description  of  the 
sumptuous  tapestries  and  priceless  Old 
Masters  that  the  owner  hoped,  with  luck, 
some  day  to  hang  upon  them." 

"Margery  Marries,"  a  comedy  by  Nor-' 
man  McKeown,  produced  at  the  Coronet, 
London,  June  2,  introduces  Margery 
Ashmore,  "a  very  foolish  and  rather 
tiresome  young  lady  who  ought  to  have 
known  better."  She  had  ruined  her  own 
life  and  so  she  sets  out  to  spoil  her  sla- 
ter's chances  by  insisting  that  every 
sin  should  live  six  months  with  the  man 
to  whom  she  is  betrothed,  so  as  to  find 
out  his  moral  worth  before  she  weds 
him.  The  sister  Kitty  acquaints  her  be- 
trothed with  this  theory,  and  says  that 
l,i;5  refusal  to  act  upon  it  would  be  proof 
that  he  had  a  spotted  past.  The  theory 
is  seriously  advanced,  but  the  two  acts 
that  follow  are  of  a  farcical  nature. 

A  new  and  little  playhouse,  the  Am- 
bassadors, opened  on  June  5  In  London, 
with  a  new  romantic  play,  "Panthea," 
by   Monckton    Hoffe.     One  critic  said 


the    pli,        .....     ,      ,  r.,  u.-,r.U. 

of  Ouida,  aiid  its  hero,  Gerald,  was 
fluite  Ouidaesque,  "being  a  musical 
composer  with  the  simple  heart  of  a 
child  and  a  prosaic  wife  who  plainly 
told  him  she  wished  she  had  marreid 
somebody,  anybody  else."  Panthea 
came  to  them  on  a  wreck,  for  Gerald 
lived  on  the  Northumbrian  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  another  critic  she  was  "of 
florid  speech  and  she  had  no  soul.  She 
was  sometimes  terrific  and  sometimes 
sugary:  and  no  doubt  she  should  have 
been  exciting:  but  her  chief  effect  was 
a  great  langour."  Gerald  found  in  her 
his  sister  soul  and  the  two  eloped  to 
the  continent  where  they  lived  in  Bo- 
hemian fashion.  •  A  baron,  an  opera 
manager,  appeared  "with  a  cloak  and 
an  order  and  a  silver  bird  cage  con- 
taining a  canary  painted  red  and  hung- 
v.lth  jeweled  bangles."  After  he  gava 
tin-  Ijird  lo  Panthea,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  committing  suicide,  for 
there  was  nothing  in  life,  but  Panthea 
persuaded  him  to  wait  a  month  during 
which  she  would  "be  his"  if  he  would 
produce  Gerald's  opera.  The  opera  was 
produced  and  there  was  a  revel,  but 
Gi-rald's  pleasure  was  seriously  marred 
by  finding  out  about  Panthea's  month 
with  the  baron.  The  latter  meanly  re- 
fused to  kill  himself  ;  he  broke  his  con- 
tract. Panthea  stabbed  him,  fled  into 
the  country,  where  she  and  Gerald 
drank  poison  and  slept  in  one  another's 
arms  into  death.  "We  fancied  we  saw 
the  ghost  of  Ouida  hovering  over  the 
pair.  The  audience  seemed  to  find  It 
all  very  ravishing  and  insisted  upon  a 
sight  of  the  author." 


f.Ji^  lli.:;r  .--^iiiB  ;ia  to  i.-uiforce 

idea  o£  the  hurly-burly  by  a  definition 
and  an  individuality  which  it  lacked." 

Moussorgsky's  "Khovanrhichlna,"  per- 
formed at  tlie  new  theatre  in  the  Champs 
BIysees  on  June  5,  has  been  announced 
for  performance  at  Diury  Lane.  The 
Times  said  of  the  perftftmance  in  Paris: 
"It  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will  be  as 
much  of  a  popular  siiccess  as  "Boris 
Godounov,"  in  spite  of  its  being  more 
like  most  people's  notions  of  conven- 
tional   opera   than    that   brilliant   and  ^ 
daring  work.  For,.,  to  begin  with,  Mous- 
sorgsky  left  it  unfinished,  and  even  ln| 
the  parts  which  he  did  complete  the^ 
original  text  by  Stassov  was  so  much  I 
cut  about  find  remodelled  that  the  re- 
sult appears   to   be   a   hurried  sketch 
for  future  use  rather  than  a  completely 
finished  product.   The  subject,  too,  con 


Music 


As  has  already  been 
stated  in  The  Herald,  there 
Abroad  win  be  no  performances  at 
Bayreuth  this  summer,  but  a  festival 
will  be  held  at  Munich  between  July  30 
and  Sept.  16,  consisting  of  thre  per- 
formances of  the  "Ring,"  four  perform- 
ances of  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  four 
performances  of  "Die  Meistersinger," 
two  performances  each  of  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,"  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
'"The  Magic  Flute."'  The  last  named 
work  will  be  included  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Munich  festival  performances, 
which  will  be  further  extended  by  four: 
special  performances  of  Richard 
Strauss's  "Ariadne  auf  Naxos." 

The  oratorio  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ple^ka— 
Plewcznski  performed  at  London  May 
31  must  be  a  curious  work.  The  full 
title  is  "Oratorium  Symphonicum  Res 
Ultimae  Quattuor."  These  four  last 
things  are  Death,  the  Last  Judgment, 
Hell  and  Heaven.  We  learn  from  the 
critics  that  the  composer  of  Warsaw, 
who  conducted,  has  musical  ability,  but 
he  tries  to  g^t  his  effects  by  pictorial 
realism.  "AH'  kinds  of  discordant  and 
uncouth  noises  are  drawn  upon  for  the 
portrayal  of  the  final  resurrection  from 
the  dead  or  the  torments  of  the  damned 
In  hell,  but  how  can  a  mere  orchestra 
Imitate  these  tremendous  events? 
Such  convulsions  and  such  agonies  are 
the  feeblest  shadows  of  the  true  things, 
and  if  realistic  copying  be  the  whole 
scope  of  art,  then  It  sinks  to  a  mere 
pastime  for  children."  What  Is  to  be 
said  to  the  use  of  a  xylophone  for  the 
"Requiem  Aeternam"  and  the  "Lux* 
Perpetua"? 

Mr.  Fraser  Gange  had  the  courage  to 
sing  Beethoven's  "Kuess"  in  London, 
and  one  critic  had  the  boldness  to  say 
of  the  song:  "Tiie  text  alms  at  a  light 
jocularity  that  is  but  poor  fun  at  the 
best,  and  certainly  not  worthy  of  the 
extended  treatment  by  which  Beethoven 
endeavors  to  recommend  it  to  favor. 
The  general  effect  was  that  of  a  feeble 
wag,  who  labors  his  Jokes,  explains 
them,  and,  worst  of  all,  repeats  them." 

Hans  Ebell,  a  young  Russian  pianist, 
played  In  London  for  the  first  time  on 
May  31.  "It  is  not  often  that  one  hears 
snch  considered,  interesting  work  from 
an  unknown  man.  Mr.  Ebell  at  once 
strikes  the  note  of  authority  when  he  be- 
gins to  play,  and  easily  retains  it  by  the 
character  of  his  Interpretations.  His 
tone  Is  warm  and  poetical,  swelling  nat- 
urally to  a  tone  of  self-reliant  power,  or 
subsiding  with  an  easy  relaxation  of 
strength.  The  balance  of  melody  and 
accompaniment  is  always  admirably  ad- 
justed, the  predominance  of  the  former 
never  suffering  from  an  insEtnJ'f^Tjr^ot 
touch,  while  where  the  music  diism- 
bogues  in  a  general  welter  of  florid  pas- 
sages, a  nice  employment  of  construc- 
tional accents  never  fails  to  conduct  the 
mind  in  safety  across  to  the  narrower 
waters  of  the  themes."  And  the  critic 
adds  that  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  did  not 
maJce  his  own  preludes  so  interesting 
when  he  was  last  in  London. 

Paul  Bourillon,  the  tenor,  who  was ' 
here  the  first  year  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  was  praised  in  London  when  he 
sang  with  Mme.  Donalda  in  concert  on 
June  3. 

Eugen  d'Albert  has  been  playing  In 
London.  "Any  one  who  would  listen  to 
M.  d'Albert  with  ■*hole  hearted  pleas- 
ure must  listen  without  prejudice,  for 
his  playing  is  likely  to  upset  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  way  the  music 
should  go.  He  has  a  masterful  manner 
of  dragging  his  audience  along  the  way 
he  wishes  to  go  and  compelling  rather 
than  courting  their  adhesion  to  his 
view."  The  pianist  played  Schumann's 
"Carneval."  and  "we  were  never  al- 
lowed to  forget  that  It  was  a  carnival, 
a  scene  of  irresponsible  riot  and  jollity, 
a  moment  for  living  life  to  the  full  and 
not  for  asking  questions";  whereas  the 
usual  conception  consists  in  "a  nice 
contrast  of  manly  and  feminine  moods, 
an  analysis  of  temperament."  "The  es- 
sential thing  was  the  crowd  with  its 
fortuitous  flashes  of  color,  its  broken 
utterances,  and  an  exhilarating  under- 
current of  sound,  now  a  hum,  now  a 
roar;  and  the  actors  in  the  scene-^those 


ith  her  rescuer.  When  he  also 
had  dried  and  clothed  himself  he  nr- 
peared— and  he  was  In  the  black  rohe 
of  a  novice  in  holy  orders.  . 

This  is  only  the  first  bit  of  thin  ice  in 
the  play.  A  delicious  contest  follows 
between  a  bashful  old  countess,  the 
novice's  mother,  and  the  actress.  The 
j  former,  after  many  qualms,  has  decided 
'that  it  will  be  better  for  her  son's  sake 
that  the  actress  should  teach  bimt  to 
know  the  world.  But  in  reply  the  actress 
only  asks  that  the  novice  should  save 
her  soul.  The  cross  purposes  are  event- 
ually got  over.  The  actress  teaches  the 
novice-^now  in  a  trooper's  regimentals, 
for  even  novices  serve  their  three  years 
—to  know  the  world;  and,  having  learned 
It  the  novice  gives  up  the  priesthood 
and  marries  his  young  cousin,  who  had 
[been  devoted  to  him  all  alonflr.    I  do  not 


nnisnea  product,  rne  suojeci,  loo,  con-  oeen  oevoiea  to  mm  au  aiony,  i  ao  noi 
slsting  of  the  intrigues  centring  round  suppose  that  anybody  except  a  hardened 
thR   fjjTTiilv  nf  the   Khovanskv   for   the    '  old  farce  writer  like  M.  Fevdeau  c/mlS 


the  family  of  the  Khovansky  for  the 
political  and  religious  salvation  of  Rus- 
sia In  the  17th  century,  is  not  one  whichj 
makes  an  immediate  appeal  to  an  aver-] 
age  audience;  and,  finally,  the  music, 
in  spite  of  one  or  two  scenes  of  great 
beauty,  is  less  vivid  and  strong  than 
that  of  the  earlier  opera.  But  even  in 
the  version  given  in  Paris,  with  much 
5f  the  orclwstration  written  by  Rlmsky- 
Korsakov  and  Ravel  and  with  the  whole 
of  the  second  act  and  an  entire  scene 
from  the  fourth  omitted  (omitted  some- 
what illoglcally  to  make  room  for  scenes 
which  Rtmsky-Korsakov  had  cut  in  his 
edition),  the  work  made  an  extraordin- 
ary impression  by  its  absolutely  direct 
expression  of  emotion  and  by  the  aston- 


old  farce  writer  like  M.  Feydeau  could 
have  handled  so  dangerous  a  theme  so 
successfully.  M.  Andre  Brule  Is  equally 
successful  In  the  perilous  part  of  the 
novice. 


Theatrical 
White- 


A  warning  has  btten 
issued  by  the  poUcs 
against  the  neiwspaper 
Slavery  advertisements  of  a  cer- 
tain type  of  impresario  in  search  oj 
English  girls  for  theatrical  ttvupes. 
music  hall  sketches,  and  dancing  oom- 
panles  on  the  continent.  Evidence  ha« 
been  collected  which  proves  that  in 
memy  cases  the  contracts  made  be- 
tween the  impresario  and  the  girls  are 


expression  oi  emotion  ana  oy  tne  aston-  unfair  to  the  latter,  that  the  wages  paid 
ishing  way  in  which  atmosphere  was:  are  often  quite  inadequate  to  a  respect- 
obtained  by  what  sophisticated  musl- ,   able  life,  and  that    deplorable  conse- 


clans  would  consider  the  barest  musical  j 
technique.  The  orchestral  playing  under  i 
M.  Emile  Cooper  was  first  rate,  the^ 
Persian  ballet  (danced  by  the  Russian  i 
corps  de  ballet)  In  Ivan's  palace  made  aj 
refreshing  break  in  the  gathering  gloom 
and  oppression  of  the  story,  and  the 
singing  of  M.  Chaliapine  as  the  chief 
of  the  sect  of  the  old  believers,  who 


quences  have  in  many  cases  ensued.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  this  warning, 
nexi-spapers  will  inquire  very  carefully 
Into  the  origin  of  any  such  advertlso- 
'ments  before  publishing  them.  In  any 
case,  parents  will  do  well  not  to  allow 
their  daughters  to  accept  any  such  en- 
gagement except  through  the  means  of 
a  reputable  dramatic  agency.  Some  of 


of  the  sect  or  ine  oia  oenevers,  wiiu  a  reputaoie  aramauc  agein^y.  ouuio  "-^ 
Is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera,  was  these  so-called  impresarios  are,  appar- 
-.,.it«  ..»f»,.opx>t«ov,io  '•  ently,  neither  more  nor  less  than  agents 

for  the  "white  slave  traffic."— Pall  Mall 


quite  unforgettable. 

Saint-Saens 
in 


Salnt-Saens  had  a  beau- 
tiful time  at  his  concert 
in  London  on  June  3,  in 
London  celebration  of  the  7oth  an- 
niversary of  his  musical  career- "^Sth,"; 
because  the  concert  commemorated  the 
75th  anniversary  of  his  first  piano  les-' 
son.  The  Times  thinks  that  his  distinc-| 
tion  as  a  pianist  is  greater  than  as  a, 
composer,  for,  while  he  is  a  piacist  oC 
the  first  rank,  he  oan  hardly  be  classed, 
with  composers  of  that  rank.  Sir  Alex-i 
ander  Mackenzie  presenting  an  illumi-' 


nated  address  to  Saint-Saens,  spoke  oti  paper? 


Gazette. 

Mr.  Leonard  Merrick  has  treated  this 
subject  In  his  entertaining  novel,  ""WTien 
Love  Flies  Out  o'  the  Window."  His 
little  heroine.  Meenle  Weffton,  fell  a 
victim  to  "The  Continental  Operatic  ind 
Dramatic  Agency"  in  London  and  had 
strange  adventures  in  Paris  at  L« 
Cabaret  de  I'Homme.  The  agent  In  the 
Strand  complained  bitterly  of  English 
neTVspapers  warning  girls  against  en- 
gagements on  the  continent,  to  which 
his  assistant,  reading  a  paragraph  In  the 
Star,  remarked:  "That's  the  straight 
tip.  isn't  it?  But  lor,  how  many  of  the 
girls  it's  written  for  ever  see  a  news- 


the  delightful  qualities  of  his  music,  thej 
happy  combination  of  grace,  wit  and 


About  two  years  ago  L' Artiste  Lyrique 
(Paris)  published  an  article  under  the 


happy  combination  or  grace,  wii.    aimi   tjt-arisj  puoiisneu  an   

learning;    a  popular  composer  in  the]   heading  "Tribune  des  Abus,  exposing 


hlghest  sense.  The  program  of  this  con- 
cert incljided  a  little  "overture  In  G  to 
an  Unfinished  Comedy."  the  Symphony 
in  C  minor  (with  organ),  the  Scherzo 
from  the  G  minor  Concerto,  the  finale  of 
the  5th  piano  Concerto  and  the  Fantasia 
"Africa":  also  Mozart's  Concerto  in  B 
flat,  which  he  played  at  his  first  public 
concert  in  1S46.  The  Times  remarked: 
"The  great  thing  about  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Mozart  is  that  M.  Saint-Saens  1 
neither  tries  to  put  into  him  qualities 
which  belong  to  modern  music  nor  de- 
nies him  the  broader  qualities  which  do 
belong  to  him.  M.  Saint-Saens  neither 
vulgarizes  the  music  nor  treats  it  like  a 
precious  curio.  We  get  from  him  an  im- 
pression of  the  virile  personality  of  Mo- 
zaxt." 

The  overture,  unfamiliar  here,  was 
written  when  the  composer  was  about  19 
years  oli.  "It  shows  one  quality  which 
has  characterized  the  whole  of  M.  Salnt- 
Saens's  large  output  during  his  long  ca- 
reer, and  that  is  his  unerring  instinct 
for  tlie  right  instrument  to  express  his 
Idea  at  each  point,  which  gives  him, 
such  easy  command  of  the  orchestra. 
One  never  feels  that  what  he  has  to  say 
might  have  been  better  said  in  some 
other  way.  It  is  always  so  well  said 
that  every  one  must  grasp  the  Intention 
at  once.  It  is  that  power  which  has 
made  him  pre-eminently  a  popular  com- 
poser." 

On  June  3  his  opera,  "Samson  et  Dall- 
la,"  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  theatre  was 
crowded,  "and  as  one  man  the  whole 
audience  rose  when  the  learned  Doctor 
and  most  genial  of  musicians  came  be- 
fore the  curtain  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond act.  Time  after  time  he  was  called 
and  recalled,  all  the  while  he  was  ex- 
pressing his  heart-felt  gratification  by 
his  truly  French  gesticulation.  It  was 
a  glorious  sight  this,  to  see  the  eminent 
composer,  still,  in  spite  of  years  (which, 
after  all  are  a  mere  question  of  mathe- 
matics), in  the  hey-Sey  of  life,  bowing 
low  and  ever  lower,  while  a  crowded 
house  stood  and  cheered  and  applauded." 

xi„„j„-„!-  The  Dally  Telegraph 

ieyaeaus  j^^^  2  published 

Play,  this   letter   from  its 

<'TVio  'Rn<l"  Paris  correspondent: 
ifle  uuu  ..^^^  Bourgeon,"'  by 
M.  Feydeau,  has  just  been  revived  at 
the  Athenee.  "The  bud"  Is  a  novice  of 
19  who  thinks  he  wants  to  become  a 
priest.  Nobody  ever  skated  over  thin 
ice  so  skilfully  as  the  writer  of  so  many 
Rabelaisian  farces  in  this  delicate  and 
sometimes  sentimental  comedy.  He 
thought  of  one  splendid  stage  situation. 
A  smart  actress  who  was  bathing  in  the 
sea  got  out  of  her  depth  and  was  nearly 
drowned.  An  athletic  young  swimmer 
struck  out,  caught  her  and  brought  her 
back  safely.  She  was  put  to  bed  in  his 
mother's  house,  and  when  she  had 
dresFed  aeain  was  none  the  wor.se 


[ltiilUlli£^  Xl.ivu.iv.    . 

the  abuses  in  a  series  of  personal  ex- 
periences, and  the  attention  of  yo"nf 
English  singers  and  dancers  was  called 
to  this  article  by  the  Referee. 

Charpentier's  ^^"'^  rorcLar* 

,        the  one  fault  of  Char- 
SeCOnd        pentler's  "Julien 


Opera      tlnuatlon  of 


a  con- 
'Louise,"  i» 

what  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  calls  "Uteraturis.'"  From  the 
libretto  of  "Louise"  we  learned  that 
Charpentier,  who  Insists  on  writing  his 
own  librettos,  is  given  to  hifalutln.  Fur- 
thermore, he  is  a  symbolist,  and  his 
symbols  are'more  abstractions  than  real 
symbols."  And  he  writes  prefaces.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  the  one  to  "Julien  . 
"Except  Louise  in  the  prologue  the  vari- 
ous characters  surrounding  Julien  are 
not  so  much  real  beings  as  a  representa- 
Uon  of  his  exteriorized  stages  of  con- 
sciousness. Some  of  them  intervene 
merely  as  the  momentarily  animated  re- 
flection of  a  desire,  a  regret,  a  weakness, 
a  memorj'.  •  •  •  Two  Characters,  the 
bellringer  of  the  temple  and  his  acolyte, 
with  their  sneering  vulgarity  and  their 
perpetual  mockery  of  the  most  august 
emotions,  indicate  a  fervent  irony,  an 
aftertaste  dl  vulgar  fancy  at  the  bacH 
of  the  poefs'  mind.  Other  sentiments, 
both  vain  and  low  appetites,  and  jeal- 
ousies, envy  and  doubt,  the  vainglory 
of  reason  the  negation  of  endeavor  and 
sacrifice,  may  also  come,  in  the  hours  of 
weakness,  to  a  noble  mind.  These  are 
personifled  by  the  fallen  poets,  who  ava 
opposed  to  the  Dream  Daughters,  the 
tireless  spinners  of  mirage  and  forgetful- 
ness.  Louise  has  become  a  priestess  of 
a  debased  pleasure.  The  Temple  of 
Beauty  is  now  but  a  booth  at  a  fair 
stormed  by  the  imbecile  and  cowardly 
crowd,  which  the  fallen  poets  lead."" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  this  opera 
was  In  Charpentier's  "Vie  de  Poete,"  a 
symphony  drama,  performed  In  Boston 
some  years  ago  by  the  Cecilia.  Wa 
thought  this  was  the  case  when  the  first 
reports  came  concerning  the  production 
of  "Julien,"  and  now  a  long  review  in 
the  London  Times  shows  that  our  sur- 
mise was  correct.  "A  comparison  of  the 
two  scores  shows  that  the  music  of  th« 
earlier  work  has  been  taken  over  ant? 
added  to  rather  than  rewritten,  the 
actual  thematic  material  remaining  the 
same,  though  the  orchestration  has  been 
made  more  complex.  •  •  •  Of  all  the 
music  which  has  thus  been  used  up  the 
most  beautiful  in  its  original  form  waa 
the  second  episode,  and  it  is  this  scene, 
transferred  practically  as  It  stands, 
which  left  by  far  the  strongest  impres- 
sion of  anything  in  the  wliole  opera.  " 
This  music  Is  "the  direct  expression  ol 
two  human  beings  in  love  and  Is  not  an 
attempt  to  paint  a  mystical  situation  in 
symbolical  language." 

JuUen   In   this  opera    has   become  ^ 


'     '     I!       '  ,ik.  takes  to  Oiiiiic.-»bv 
'  hpiawiing:  In  dcllriu>|i,a,< 
love,  who  Is  now  no  lnpi'4 
•  prostitute."    The  syjii- 

'oUstn  Is  described  as  unlmpresslva  and 
only  when  the  composer  comes  to  Julien 
and  Louise  In  her  various  relncarnatlona 
doM  he  find  again  the  beauty  and  th« 
pathos  of  the  better  pages  In  the  earlier 
cpera,  "Too  often  the  action  Is  stopped 
'Rhile  M.  Charpentler,  disguised  as  the 
chorus,  gives  us  a  lecture  on  Socialism 
or  utters  vague  philosophical  trulsma 
and  then  we  are  bor€d." 


Theatres 
for  the 


In  English  towns  and 
villages  strolling  players 
perform  those  thrilling; 
Country  melodramas:  "The  Girl 
Who  Took  the  Wrong  Turning"  and 
"The  Worst  Woman  In  Lrcuidon."  A  con- 
tributor to  "The  World's  Work"  states 
that  the  provincial  audiences  are  sick  of 
those  melodramas  and  he  suggests  a 
plan  for  bringing  the  drama  to  tM 
countryman. 

"I  would  have  them  form  little  com- 
panies with  repertories  of  good  stuff, 
and  then,  with  a  minimum  of  persooal 
belongings  and  properties,  carried  la 
rueck-sacks  on  their  backs  and  on  fora 
and  aft  carriers  on  their  bicycles,  le'avtt 
I-#ondon  for  the  open  country. 

Arrived  at  a  village  early,  they  would 
split  up  and  visit  the  squire,  the  par- 
son, the  farmers,  the  Inn,  and  the  cot- 
tagers. They  would  announce  a  per- 
formance for  that  evening  on  the  green, 
in  a  courtyard,  or  in  a  barn. 

"If  the  preparations  for  the  show  hafl 
been  well  made — the  travellers  would 
gather  experience  as  their  tour  contin- 
ued—the taking  would  probably  b« 
worth  whUe.  The  expenses  of  lodging 
would  be  small.  The  men  could  do  very 
well  at  times  In  a  barn;  the  women 
<  might  find  beds  In  the  cottages.  Early 
I  the  next  day  the  party  would  be  on 
the  move  to  the  next  village. 

"This  Is  the  merest  outline.  But  I  anai 
certain  that  If  little  companies  of  de- 
cent young  men  and  women  who  loved 
acting  and  the  open  air,  and  had  enter- 
prise. Independence  and  humor,  were  ta 
try  my  plan.  It  would  be  found  to  work. 

"The  receipts  would  be  small,  no 
doubt,  but  they  would  serve,  and  how- 
ever small  the  return  to  each  player. 
It  would  be  better  than  making  nothing 
at  all  in  London.  And  there  would  be 
practice  and  the  fresh  air.  Our  pioneers 
would  return  to  town  in  good  health  and 
m  good  spirits,  with  an  enlarged  ex- 
perience, and,  if  they  were  really  care- 
ful, with  a  few  pounds  in  pocket. 

"And  the  country-side  would  have  en- 
joyed some  excellent  acting.  For  I  do 
not  suggest  that  rubbish  should  bo 
brought  down. 

"The  class  of  young  players  I  have  In 
mind  would  not  dream  of  bringing  down 
rubbish.  Their  dramatic  fare  would  not 
be  too  rare  and  good  for  rural  human 
nature's  dally  food,  but  there  would 
certainly  be  some  Shakespeare  and  mod- 
ern plays  with  stuff  in  them." 

The  writer's  dream  of  the  male  act- 
ors doing  well  in  a  barn  brings  to  mind 
Hogarth's  print  of  the  strolling  players^ 

THE  MATTER  OF  ICE.  ' 


Mr.  Kilson  Young',  who  writes 
daily  about  "The  Tilings  That  Mat- 
ter" for  the.  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  de- 
plores his  countryman's  neglect  of 
Ice.  The  majority  of  English  people,' 
he  says,  go  through  a  summer  indif- 
ferent to  the  yellow  ooze  that  Is 
I  ailed  butter,  content  with  lukewarm 
iladi  and  fruits  and  tepid  drinking 
\'.ater,  ncJt  dist'.irbed  by  the  waste  of 
:').)(lstuffs  that  do  not  keep.  He  points 
iM  the  Americans,  "far  less  civilized 
'lian  we  are,"  witii  ice  in  the  poorest 
\illage.  He  even  waxes  enthusiastic 
"vcr  ice  water  and  does  not  write  the 
( ompounci  "iced  water.'' 

Yet  many  of  us  remember  New 
KnglanJ  when  ice  was  little  used; 
wiien  the  well,  the  dear  old  typhoid- 
fever  well,  was  the  refrigerator.  In ' 
niHny  farmhouses  the  butter  was 
lielped  with  a  spoon,  and  salted  meat; 
had  the  advantage  over  the  fresh,  i 
Then  came  the  period — known  as  the 
black  walnut  period — when  every 
public  building  and  many  private 
houses  had  a  "mansard"  roof;  when 
on  the  private  sideboards  and  on  the 
table  in  the  bank  directors'  room 
stood  a  silver-plateo,  clinking  and 
sweating  ice  pitcher  with  ornate  gob- 
Ipls.  Later  came  the  crusade  against 
i>  r  water.  If  tiiere  is  a  use  of  ice 
tiipre  is  also  an  .abuf;e  of  it.  Fortu- 
nately the  ice  companies  see  to  it  at 
regular  Intervals  of  time  that  this 
abuse  is  lessened,  though  they  are  not 
influenced  by  sanitary  motives. 

Is  it  <)Ossibfe.  after  all,  that  Mr.  Saw- 
ney Bean,  as  a  correspondent  hinted, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Mr.s.  Harris, 
William  Tell,  and  others  whom  the 
world  - thinks  of  as  having  lived  and 
had  being?  "Amicus,"  of  Newton,  ac- 
cepts this  "half  Insane  brute,  a  des- 
perate marauder,  and  a  cannibal  as 
well,"  refers  to  S.  R.  Crockett's  "Gray 


'.I  and  concludes:  "11  in  tri^titv- 
liijT  to  read  that  this  terrlblf 
and  his  foijowers  met  theli 
fate  and  were  all  executed  on  iln  bairis 
of  Lelth.  'Thus  was  the  country  rid 
of  H  monstrous  foul  blot  such  as  no 
land  since  the  flood  has  ever  been 
cursed  with.'  " 

But  read  this  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Sawney  Bean  is  alleged  to  have  been 
a  Scottish  cannibal,  who,  probably  near 
some  English  highway,  had  a  cave 
whence  he  pounced  on  luckless  wayfar- 
?rs.  Details,  It  seems,  ai'o  in  Capt. Charles 
Johnson's  "History."  etc.  (which  you 
nu'ntloned  .lune  14).  on  pages  Xi-S?  of 
llie  181.1  reprint,  and  on  page  161  of  vol. 
1.  of  "The  Terrltlc  Uegister,"  which 
claims  to  be  "compiled  from  the  most 
■luthentlc  sources";  but  repeated  in- 
aulriea  years  ago  In  I^ondon  Notes  and 
Queries  failed  to  bring  out  any  infor- 
mation to  substantiate  the  above  cita- 
tions. The  story  of  Sawney  Bean  is 
.mder  Investigation  by  Mr.  Walter  John- 
son of  London,  whose  "Byways  in  Brit- 
ish Archaeology"  and  "Folk-Memory" 
are  in  high  repute  and  are  in  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  who  will  publish,  doubt- 
less before  the  end  of  this  year,  a  book 
after  your  own  heart. 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston,  June  16. 

We  were  disappointed  at  finding  noth- 
ing about  Mr.  Bean  in  "Eccentric  Bi- 
ography; or,  Sketches  of  Remarkable 
Characters  Ancient  and  Mo(?ern"  (Lon- 
3on,  1801).  He  surely  was  a  remarkable 
person,  and  the  conservative,  among 
ihem  his  victims,  thought  him  eccentric. 


.1  iii/i   1    ,    ..a  and' could  he  car- 

ried undii-  tlio  arin,  whereas  in  the  16th 
<'entury  they  were  large  enough  to 
shelter  four  pers-Jtis.  Early  In  the  17th 
century  there  are  allusions  In  English 
comedies  to  the  •!un-umbrella,  probably 
made  then  of  feathers,  .. 

The  Burllners,  liowcrer.  (hould  ponder  the 
rtTDurk*  of  Vynim  .Morygon:  "In  liort' reKJoii*. 
to  ftTold  the  bpames  of  the  Auane.  Iti  Koiae 
lilaces-  (r5  Id  Italy)  Ihpy  carry  umlirels.  or 
tliingH  like  a  little  cnnopy  oyer  their  licndK. 
but  a  learned  physiolaii  told  mc,  that  thf 
iLse  of  them  was  danKProutj.  becauHo  ttiey 
giitlicr  the  beate  into  a  iiyrninldale  point,  imfl 
tbpnc<*cast  it  flowu  perpendicularly  upon  ilio 

I  bead,   except  they  know  bow   to  carry   th.  m 

I  for  aroydlDg  that  danger.  " 

IN  ENGLISH 


169 


Row,  Brothers,  Row. 

When  was  the  first  boat  race  of  ama- 
leurs?  A  waterwise  man  tells  us  that 
Doat  racing  in  England  dates  no  further 
Dack  than  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  "It  had  previously  been  con- 
sidered suitable  only  for  barges  or  pro- 
fessional watermen,  because  In  the  an- 
:lent  world  rowing  was  mainly  done  by 
nean  citizens  or  slaves,  and  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages  had  been  the  punish- 
ment reserved  for  the  worst  type  of 
iriminals."  When  the  Ill-fated  Athenian 
expedition  started  for  Sicily  the  tri- 
remes raced  one  with  another  as  far 
ds  Aegina.  The  Romans  did  not  care 
for  rowing  matches,  although  Virgil 
describes  a  regatta  among  the  Trojans 
111  which  Gyas  threw  his  steersman 
overboard,  an  example  followed  at  a 
Henley  regatta  in  1868  when  the 
Brasenose  crew  made  its  coxswain  jump 
overboard.  The  crew  was  therefore  dis- 
tiualifled.  The  word  "regatta"  and  the 
racing  came  Into  England  from  Venice 
and  its  gondoliers.  There  was  a  Vene- 
tian regatta  at  Ranclagh  in  1775.  Various 
amateur  rowing  clubs  were  soon  after- 
wards formed,  among  them  the  Star  and 
the  Arrow,  which  later  combined  and 
formed  the  famous  Leander.  "Rowing 

was  gradually  made  fashionable  at  th 
I  universities  by  trained  oarsmen  from  th 
two  Thames-side  public  schools,  Kt'o 
and  Westminster."  The  establlshmep 
of  the  Henley  festival  in  1839  gave  boa 
[  racing  a  firm  position  as  a  nations 
sport. 


I  Two  Bocks. 

The  older  college  men,  when  Ihej 
read  about  Tale  and  Its  English  stroTte 
go  back  in  memory  to  1872  and  the  trir 
angular  race  at  Springfield  that  first 
brought  Capt.  "Bob"  Cook  into  nolier. 
jHow  Yale  sent  Cook  to  England,  and 
the  consequent  results,  are  now  mat- 
ters of  ancient  history.  In  those  yeai-i 
there  was  only  one  Capt.  Cook. '  the 
oarsman,  not  the  bold  discoverer  who 
sailed  the  seas  in  the  Endeavorer  of 
370  tons  and  the  Resolution  of  462  tons. 
The  latter  was  truly  a  fine  fellow,  and 
his  name  was  long  famous  in  legend 
and  history,  but  at  Yale  he  was  mercl.v 
one  in  the  long  list  of  adventurers  and 
the  hero  of  an  after-dinner  story.  It 
Is  doubtful  whether  any  student  could 
have  told  the  mariner's  baptismal 
name.  Even  In  the  latest  edition  of 
his  "Voyages,"  the  editor's  note  igno'res 
it,  and  in  the  text  it  is  not  given  until 
the  roll  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  barque  Endeavorer  is  printed.  Be- 
fore that  he  is  called  Young  Cook.  Cook, 
Mr.  Cook,  Lieutenant  Cook,  Captain 
I  Cook. 

As  for  Mr.  Robert  J.  Cook,  he  is  ^low 
living  in  Paris,  where,  about  60  years 
of  age,  he  reads,  meditates  and  views 
life  shrewdly,  with  occasional  visits  to 
other  cities.  .\  statue  was  raised  not 
long  ago  in  memory  of  Capt.  James 
Cook.  One  of  heroic  size  i^  honor  of 
Capt.  "Bob"  Cook  would  ornament  the 
Yale  yard,  but  his  historic  remark  to 
I  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana  at  Saratoga.  If 
it  were  Inscribed  In  bronze,  might  lead 
to  unfavorable  comment  from  apostles 
of  peace. 


A  special  cable  dispatch  spreads  the 
important  news  that  men  in  Berlin  this 
summer  %vlll  carry  parasoU.  and  not 
wear  hats.  The  idea  is  by  no  means 
new,  nor  are  we  thinking  of  the  orien- 
tals. Cor.v'at,  visiting  Italy,  noted  the 
use  of  umbrellas  made  of  leather, 
hooped  In  the  irislde  with  divers  Hltle 
wooden  hoops.  They  were  carried  es- 
pecially by  horsemen,  who,  when  they 
rode,  fastened  the  end  of  the  handle 
upon  one  of  their  thighs.  Wolfe,  when 
he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  wrote 
from  Paris  in  1752  that  the  people  used 
umbrellas  to  defend  them  from  the 
sun.  Under  the  Regency  in  Paris 
nidi's  parasols  folded  Into  the  sliaoe  of 


Mr.  Hammerstein,  without  the  fear 
jof  the  Metrcp'oUtan  Opera  House  be- 
fore his  eyes,  gaily  makes  his  plans 
and  announces  them.  He  now  pur- 
poses, during  the  first  season  of  the 
new  Hammerstein  Opera  House,  to 
give  opera  in  English  only  once  a 
week,  but  later  there  will  be  more 
frequent  performances.  Among  these 
operas  in  English  will  be  "Aida," 
"Salome,"  "Louise"  and  one  of  Wag- 
ner's music  dramas.  Mme.  Melba, 
who  will  sing  f6r  him  a  few  times, 
is  reported  as  saying  that  she  will 
not  sing  In  English  unless  it  is  obliga- 
tory, and  Mme.  Eames  refuses,  say- 
ing, "It  is  the  most  terrible.  Impos- 
sible language  to  sing  in."  Perhaps 
Mme.  Eames  said  this,  perhaps  she 
dW  not  say  it.  It's  a  wise  prima  don- 
na that  knows  what  a  passionate  press 
agent  puts  Into  her  mouth,  and  it  is 
always  easy  to  deny  a  report  If  it  ex- 
cites opposition  or  ridicule. 

It  Is  not  necessary  now  to  consider 
the  question  whether  opera  In  this 
country  should  be  sung  In  English. 
It  is  our  belief  that  opera  should  be 
sung  in  the  original  language  of  the 
libretto,  when  this  is  possible.  The 
composer  arranges  his  musical 
Iperiods,  his  phrases,  his  rhythms  to 
[fit  the  text  as  written.  When  this 
text  is  translated  into  another  lan- 
|guage,  the  music  usually  suffers  sadly 
and  the  intention  of  the  composer  Is 
thwarted.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
examples  of  harm  thus  done  to  music 
is  a  performance  of  Gounod's  "Faust" 
In  the  GermaYi  version. 

Prima  donnas  are  not  always  good 
hiusicians  and  they  may  recognize  the 
fesult  without  fully  comprehending 
the  cause.    They,  however,  suffer  in 
their  turn.  Learning  the  music  in  one 
language,  they  adapt  their  vocal  art 
it;  they  study  the  placing  of  tone 
o  suit  the  vowel,  the  combination  of 
etters,  the  rhetorical  accent;  they 
olor  tone  to  express  and  emphasize 
he  meaning  of  the  text.    If  they  are 
bliged  afterwards  to  sing  the  opera 
n  another  language,  tliey  must  undo 
much,  study  afresh  and,  even  with 
the  utmost  concentration  of  mind.  In 
performance  they  are  often  ill  at  ease. 
'This  fact  remains  without  regard  to 
the  euphony  of  one  language  or  the 
harshness  of  another. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  few  oper- 
atic singers  of  American  birth,  how- 
ever celebrated  they  may  be  In  operas 
performed  In  Italian,  French  or  Ger- 
man, enunciate  distinctly  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  sing  the  simplest 
song  In  English,  and  when  they  have 

Eung  English  in  opera,  their  diction 
as  seldom  been  intelligible. 

SERVANTLESS  HOUSEWIVES. 


Mrs.  J.  G.  Fr-izer,  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  anthropologist  and  folk- 
lorist,  has  written  a  book  In  aid  of  the 
British  matron  who,  perplexed,  vexed, 
discouraged,  sees  a  servantle.3s  house 
as  the  only  solution  of  the  "servant 
girl  problem."  Mrs.  Frazer  does 
much  more  than  recommend  paper 
pocket  han-dkerchlefs  for  children. 
She  urges  the  matron  to  divest  herself 
of  pride  and  prejudice.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  wash  the  dishes — Mrs. 
Frazer  speaks  of  plate — in  the  dining 
room  or  in  the  sitting  room.  "Might 
not  a  woman's  soltlcii  hair  gleam  as 
brightly  and  her  ligure  appear  to  as 
great  advantage  when  bending  over  a 
spotless  sink  in  the  kitchen  as  over  a 
porcelain  bowl  in  liie  sitting  room?" 
This  Is  the  question  of  a  rhapsodist. 
But  there  is  the  doorstep  that  must 
be  cleaned,  unless  the  housewife  lives 
In  a  flat;  and  the  sight  of  the  house- 
wife on  her  knees  and  with  a  scrub- 
bing brush  would  excite  unpleasantly 
jocose  remarks,  ^or  neighbors  and 
n-'^ighbors'  servrints  would  look  on. 
There  Is  also  the  front  doorbell.  Mrs. 
Frazer  Inveighs  against  the  "silly  rit- 
ual of  the  front  door."    It  exists,  she 


says,  only  In  Great  Britain.  In  omoi 
countries  whoever  hears  the  bell  and 
Is  near  the  door  answers  the  call. 
This  ritual  is  only  a  survival  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  society  when  the  door 
had  to  be  def'jnded  against  robbers 
;md  murderers.  But  do  not  robbers 
ring  today,  and  are  there  not  murder- 
ers of  time  and  pea..c? 

One  might  Infer  from  Mrs.  Frazer's 
view  of  doorsteps  and  the  visitor's 
bell  that  she  has  no  sense  of  humor; 
yet  we  find  under  the  heading  of 
"Don'ts"  and  "Buts"  the  following 
advice;  "Don't  throw  away  an  egg 
because  it  was  cooked  too  much.  But 
hold  it  under  the  cold  water  tap,  and 
it  will  soften  from  sheer  fright." 

I  Wishing  to  Improve  our  mind,  we  read 
i'esterday  the  life  of  Mr.  Peter  Bales, 
an  extraordinary  person,  who  was  bom 
In  1547.  This  master  of  penmanship 
and  "one  of  the  first  Inventors  of  short- 
hand writing"— yet  a  sort  of  shorthand 
was  known  to  the  anclent.s — published  In 
1590  "The  Writing  Master,  In  Three 
Parts."  The  first  taught  "swift"  writ- 
ing:, the  second  "true"  writing,  and  the 
third  "fair"  writing.  We  are  to:d  that 
this  performance  was  held  in  such  high 
estimation  that  no  less  than  18  com- 
mendatory poems,  compoaed  by  learned 
and  Ingenious  men  of  that  time,  were 
prefixed  to  it. 


Joaquin    Miller's  Fist. 

This  Mr.  Bales  wrote  ;the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  Decalogue,  with  two 
short  prayers  in  Latin,  his  own  name 
and  motto,  day  of  the  month,  year  of 
our  Lord  and  reign  of  England's  queen, 
within  the  circle  of  a  sliver  penny,  "In- 
chased  In  a  ring  and  borders  of  gold 
and  covered  with  a  crystal,  so  accurate 
ly  wrought  as  to  be  very  plalnlj 
legible." 

Reading  this,   we   remembeired  tha 
when  Joaquin  Miller  died.  It  was  sai( 
of  him  that  his  handwriting  had  beei 
the  worst  in  the  United  States  since  thi 
days  of  Horace  Greeley;  that  on  on 
occasion  his  reply  to  an  invitation  cov 
ered  four  pages,  but  as  no  one  coul. 
decipher  It,  a  note  was  sent  back  askin 
^  that  If  he  could  come,  he  should  mak 
a.  cross  at  the  bottom  of  his  letter;  If 
rie  could  not  come,  a  circle.  Miller  made 
a  sign  as  requested,  but  no  one  could 
tell  whether  it  was  a  circle  or  a  cross. 

Famous  Illegibility. 

This  handwriting  was  the  subject  of 
comment  In  England,  and  occasioned 
articles  on  the  chirography  of  English- 
men living  and  dead.  Thus  Francis 
Thompson,  the  poet,  wrote  In  pencil  .a 
careful  round  hand.  Some  think  that 
Dickens's  handwriting  was  not  only  as 
clear  as  Thackeray's  but  very  beautiful, 
(for  it  had  "movement,  grace,  charming 
1  form  in  the  capitals,  and  that  indefinable 
thing — touch.  '  Sheridan,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Baron  Bramwell  wrote 
a  notoriously  bad  fist.  The  last  named 
wrote  three  hands,  one  which  he  alone 
could  read,  another  which  his  clsrk  could 
read  and  he  couldn't,  and  a  third  which 
nobody  could  read.  The  writing  master 
of  Dumas  the  Elder  accou'jted  for  the 
j  defeat  at  Waterloo  by  a  scribbled  note 
sent  to  Grouchy  and  misinterpreted,  an 
excuse  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  Hugo's 
sunken  road. 

There  was  a  Highland  compositor  in 
Edinburgh  who  was  the  only  man  that 
could  make  anything  out  of  Prof. 
Blackie's  scrawl,  and  once  this  compos- 
itor was  obliged  to  exclaim:  "I  oouldna 
set  It,  but  if  I  had  my  pipes  I  could 
play  her."  Of  all  men  living.  Mr.  R.  B 
Cunninghame-Graham,  that  strange  ad- 
venturer In  South  America  and  Africa 
the  author  of  "Thirteen  Stories"  and 
"Mogreb-EI-Acksa,"  the  Mr.  Graham 
concerning  whom  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has 
ivi'ltten  entertainingly,  would  win  the 
prize,  they  say,  for  illegibility.  He  once 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  newspaper,  and 
when  it  appeared  he  was  disturbed  be- 
ceuse  It  was  far  different  from  the 
!"eopy."  He  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
[st  ranee.  It  was  published  with  this  edj- 
Itcrlal  comment:  "If  In  future  Mr.  Gra- 
ham will  sit  In  a  chair  when  writing, 
and  not  on  horseback,  and  use  a  pen 
Instead  of  the  candle  snuffers,  we  think 
we  may  be  able  to  do  him  justice."  We 
repeat  the  story,  but  not  because  Mr. 
Graham  dislikes  this  country  and  Its 
people.  He  Is  never  more  amusing  than 
-.vlien  he  rails  against  us. 


As  Compositors  Judge. 

A  good  many  years  ago  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  certain  compositors  in 
a  friendly  and  quiet  beer  house  of  the 
iSouth  end.  The  landlord,  a  man  of  few 
words  and  sound  opinions,  was  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan.  Thore 
we  would  sit  of  an  afternoon  discussin.e 
'topics  of  the  day.  hut  before,  we  parted 
company  there  was  always  talk  about 
newspapers  and  nejs'spapor  men.  We 
learned  this  fact:  Tliat  many  composi- 
tors judged  editorial  writers,  reporters, 
(■■■ntributors,  chiefly  by  the  appearance 
of  their  handviTltlng  and  by  Its  legl- 
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billty,  for  In  those  days  the  use  of  type- 
writing machines  was  not  general  In 
r.ewspaper  offices.  We  also  learned  that 
(hf  writers  whose  handwriting  was  al- 
t  illegible  were  held  In  higher  esteem 

  the  writers  of  copper-plate.  The 

harder  the  task  of  the  compositor,  the 


I  .a 


AT  PLYMOUTH 


more  he  thought  of  the  writer's  ability.     «Jj^g  HOUSB  NCXt  DOOP"  CapablV 

The  man  that  sent  up  ordinarily  good 


copy  was  dismissed  aa  "a  nice  fellow," 
an  "industrious  man";  but  about  htm 
there  were  no  composlns-room  stories, 
jokes,  legends.   He  was  only  "one  of  the 

staff."  j 


Performed  by  Miss  Gor- 
don's Company. 


plpsce  t i  '-^  s'.tJf.'  puipose  ot  whi^h  i^^  to 
produce  laughter.  "A  Trip  to  Ohina-^ 
town"  is  more  than  acceptable  aa  a.i 
warm  weather  attraction.  i 
But  the  case  la  somewhat  dlfferentj 
with  Mi-.  Chambers's  "The-  Open  Gate,"! 
for  here  we  have  a  play  so  f^imple  andj 
so  truthful  that  It  must  appeal  at  any^ 
season.  It  tells  us  how  an  elderlyj 
maiden  aunt,  seeing  her  niece  verging 
upon  and  making  the  mistake  she  made 
when  a  girl,  so  intervenes  that  it  is 
averted;  and  the  story  Is  told  so  un-( 
assumingly  that  It  seems  as  a  page 
from  reality.    And  the  placers  who  act 


At) 


R.  (.  P.  ' 

W3  are  obliged  to  several,  among 
them  Mme.  I.  M.,  for  references  to  Mr. 
Crockett's  novel  and  the  career  of  Mr. 
Sawney  Bean  ;  but  Mr.  Bean  has  had  his 
allotted  space. 


It  at  the  Castle  Square  do  it  impres-  f 

  sively. 

This  excellence  In  the  acting  is  car- 
HIT  MADE  BY  WYRLEY  BIRCH  ned  into    -a  Trip  to  Chinatown."  Mr., 

Carleton  was  the  rash  Plashleigh  GayJ 

  and  was  required   to  sing  encores  to  I 

^^'^^  °f  •^'s  songs.     Miss  Shirley,  Mr. 
Other  Characters  Are  Also  Well  Meek,    miss    Browne  and    the  others 

In  the  cast  filled  the  requirements  of 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

few  nights  ago,  at  one  ot  the  dhaftM- 
bury  avenuo  theatres,  a  man  not  unknown 
In  Foclety  took  his  seat  In  the  stalls,  ac- 
companied by  a  very  smartly  dressed  lady. 
\  moment  afterwards  anoth»r  party  en- 
tered, among  whom  wis  i  lady  who 
boivcd  10  him.  Before  long  a  proffram 
girl  came  to  him  and  handed  him  a  prog- 
ram, saying  the  ludy  who  had  bowed  had 
sent'  It  to  Iilm.  He  was  rather  mystllled, 
but  opened  It,  and  found  pencilled  ln*lde 
the  following  note:  '-Dear  Mr.  X — I  won- 
der if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  send 
my  maid  home  again  at  once,  as  I  regret 
to  see  she  is  wearing  my  very  best  frock." 

At  the  Berlin  Court. 

What  would  the  old  Emperor  William 
have  said,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
see  the  recent  hlgh-jlnks  at  the  Berlin 
Court?  He  was  so  thrifty  that  he  put 
out  the  candles  himself  and  lowered  the 
lamps  before  he  left  any  room.  It  ap- 
pears that  In  the  present  Court,  if  any 
man,  no  matter  what  his  rank  may  be, 
dances  in  an  awkward  fashion,  the  Em-  i 
ptror  frowns  and  sends  an  order  for 
him  to  leave  the  floor.  Possibly  the  i 
Kmperor  fears  the  disastrous  result  that 
nt  tended  the  clumsy  dancing  of  Mr. 
I  c  Hawkins  Brown  at  the  Court  of 
..  ,  V  es,  in,  a  volcano  coat  with  lava  but-  ] 
toiif,  "^rSsd  ir  ie  Rev.  Sydney 
f=mlth  LetieriL  of  Peter  Plytn- 

lej."  , 

POP  CONCERT  IN 
SYMPHONY  HEL 


Represented— An  Enjoy- 
able Comedy. 


their  roles. 
This  is  the  season's  last  week. 

MEISTERSINGERS 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Thi>*  Annual  Engagement  Opens! 
—Unannounced  Item  by 
Charles  Dooin. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— Mlaa  Elean- 
or Gordon  and  company  In  "The  House 
Next  Door,"  a  comedy  by  J.  Hartley 
Manners.  The  cast: 

Sir  John  Cotswold  Wyrlcy  Birch 

Mnrgaret  Mrs.  George  A.  Hibbard 

Ulrica  Eleanor  Gordon 

Cecil  Douglas  .1.  Wood 

Captain,  the  Hon.  OUtc  Trevor. ..  .John  Meehan 

Vlnlng  George  I'Jnist 

Sir  Is.iac  Jncobson,  M.  P  Wright  Kramer 

r,''l>;-cc3  , ...  .Genovlere  Dolaro   

Ksther  Franoesca  Rotoll 

Adrian  Kdward  Langford      The  Meistersingers,   a  summer  com- 

MaxImlUan  William   Loreni    ,  .     ^,        ^  ^,         ^,     ^    ^  ,  , 

Walter  Lewis  Frederic  B>u-t   blnatlon  of  distinctly  Boston  male  slng- 

A   comedy  of  unusuaj  crlspness   of  ers,  who  have  appeared  at  B.  F.  Keith's 

dialogue    and    freshness    of    situation,  several  weeks  each  season,  opened 

"The  House  Next  Door,"   merits  well  , 

the  cordial  welcome  accorded  It  last  ^^'^^  annual  engagement  m  con- 
night  upon  Its  repetition  In  this  city  uectlon  with  this  week's  program  ati 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Gordon  and  her  com-  Keith's.  The  Meistersingers  represent 
pany  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre.  Mn  combined  forces  of  the  Harvard, 
Manners  had  a  serious  purpose  In  mind 

when  he  wrote  his  lines,  but  has  been  the  Schubert  and  the  Weber  quartets, 

able  to  avoid  the   fault  which  marks  They  are  presenting  this  year  their  new 

many  dramatic  sermons  and  Is  never  gcenic  spectacle  "In  the  Wild  Woods," 

preachy  and  never  unnatural.  ,    .         .  ,  .         ,               ,«  , 

There   is   no   occasion   at   this   time  during  which  no  less  than  10  selections 

to  repeat  the  story  of  the  play  wh.'-h  ^re  sung,  with  Harold  S.  Tripp,  tenor, 

has     become     pleasantly    familiar     to  Jewell  S,  Boyd,  tenor  and  A.  Cameron 

many  Boston  playgoers.     Suffice  It  to  Steele,  bass,  as  the  soloists  for  the  first 

recall   that  the   plot  hinges  upon  the  week.                                      ,,  ...^ 

race  antagonism  between  the  Jew  ahd  A  pleasing     added  feature     of  last 

ihe  Gentile  in  the  upper  social  stratum  n'Khfs  production  was  the  singing  of 

of  British  society  Long  as  the  Shamrock 

The  members  of  the  elder  generation  Grows  Green,"  by  Charles  Dooin  vatide- 

are  opposed  to  each  other  by  a  feeling  viUlan  in  the  winter  time  and  during 

of  mutual  distrust  and  misunderstand-  the  summer  manager  of  the  Philadel- 

Ing.  but  the  love  ot  the  younger  gener-  Pliia  National  league  club,  now  playing 

ation  laughs  at  locksmiths  and  the  ill-  this  city.    "                — " 


Mr.  Dooin,  with  some  of 


HCUI  UfHRIfQ  HFARD  HEREt  judged  rancor  of  the  parents  and  brings  the  other  members  of  the  Phillies,  oo- 
NhW     WUnlVO     ntHiii^    iii-iii-i  ^  ha.i,py  ending  when  the  son  of  cupied  a  box  at  last  nights'  performance 


.S<ni9a  I 


SYMPHONY  HALL-"Pop"' 

American  composers'  night. 

March,  "El  Capltan"  

Piitlcato   and  Adaglctto  from  suite  In 

E  major  

Aladdin  from  Chinese  suite  Kelley 

In  the  Palace  Gardens— serenade. 

At  the  Wedding  ot  Aladdin  and  the  Princess. 
"In    Domremy,"     from    suite  Jeanne 

d-Xrc"   Converse 

Overture.  "Euterpe"  ■   Chadwick 

a_Prehide    to    act    IL,     "Oyrano  d« 

Bergerac"   Damrosch 

b— Honl  Indian  Snake  Dance  ,v  £'"'^1! 

n-To  a  Water  Lily  Ji**^?.'''^^ 

1>-To  a  Wild  Rose  MacUowell 

P.lf.  tlon,  "Hobin  Uood"  •2*^?'"2 

Msrfbe  et  ,Scpne  Orlcntale  Shepherd 

a-Thc  Rosary,    b— i'arclssus  i;'^?^  . 

IM  n  .\mericana  •  •  'JfSfi 

Nb  r  -h.  "Seattle's  Golden  Potlach"  Hadley 

Mr.  Lenom,  an  experienced  musician 
and  a  conductor  of  taste  and  ability,  is 
to  be  thanked  for  presenting  the  inter- 
esting i^rogram  of  rr^presentative  works 
by  -American  composers  that  was  given 
last  evening  at  Symphony  Hall  under 
his  direction.  Four  pieces  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  In  Boston, 
those  by  Kelley,  Gllgert,  Damrosch  and 
Herbert. 

In  his  Chinese  suite  Mr.  StlUman 
Kelley  has  showTi  much  imagination. 
"In  the  Palace  Gardens"  Is  poetic  and 
fanciful.  The  oriental  atmosphere  Is 
suggested  rhythmically  and  harmonic- 
ally, but  there  are  no  clanging  pagoda 
bells  and  there  is  the  Impression  of 
exotic  sensuousness.  "At  the  Wedding" 
is  in  a  lighter  mood.  There  are  imita- 
tions of  Chinese  Instruments.  The  din 
of  eastern  merrymaking  is  vividly  pict-| 
lired.  The  piece  is  brilliant,  sharply 
rhythmed,  and  there  is  the  spirit  of 
nuptial  gayety. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  snake  dance  shows  his 
habitual  skill  in  orchestration  and  in- 
genious treatment  of  themes.  It  is 
vivid,  colorful,  the  rhythm  is  sharply 
defined,  it  rises  to  a  barbaric  and  effec- 
tive climax. 

The  prelude  to  ''Cyrafto  de  Bcrgerac"; 
is  melodious,  graceful,  romantic,  but  on 
the  whole  banal 


the  Gentile  and  the  daughter  of  the  and  In  the  course  of  the  act  was  asked 
Jew  and  the  daughter  of  the  Gentile  A.  Cameron  Steele  if  he  would  riot| 
and  the  son  of  the  Jew  take  matters  in  s'ng,  a  suggeaUon  that  met  with  m-; 
their  own  hands  stant  favor  and  loud  applause  from  the 

The  comedv  is  notably  a  one-char-  entire  house.  Manager  Dooin  finally  con-j 
acter  piece.  To  be  sure  the  parts  are  eenting,  although  not  rising  from  htsi 
we'l    balanced,    but   that   of   Sir   John  ^ 

Cotswold,  the  irate  Gentile  father,  over-  ^  addition  to  the  Meistersingers,  one; 
shadows  the  rest.  Wyrley  Birch,  who  °^  ^he  best  thmgs  on  this  week  s  bill  Isj 
made  his  first  appearance  with  Miss  the  dainty  and  novel  little  sketch  pre-| 
Gordon's  players.  Interpreted  Sir  John  rented  by  Miss  Leonara  Stephens,  who 

In  a  manner  which  left  little  room  fori '^.^   ^""^  "^""'^^ 
criticism  River."     Miss    Stephens   smgs  several 

He  portrayed  the  testy  selfishness  ot^^sa  with  a  change  in  dostume  for 
the  aged  aristocrat  with  excellent  judg-  s*<:h.  Each  time  she  leaves  the  stage  a 
ment  and  dealt  In  moderation  with  a  screen  falls  and  a  moving  picture  ot 
character  which  easily  might  have  been  dressing  room,  showing  Miss  Steph- 
made  ridiculous  by  exaggeration.  He  ^na  makmg  the  change,  is  presented, 
stormed,  snapped  and  criUcised  with  Then  the  screen  is  raised  and  Miss 
all  the  flery  inconsequence  of  the  do-  Stephens  appears  wearing  the  gown 
mestlc  tyrant  and  yet  succeeded  in  that  the  audience  has,  in  the  moving 
convincing  that  his  hatred  for  the  Jew.'-  picture,  seen  her  put  on. 


Was  something  to  him  very  real  anci 


A  somewhat  different  act,  but  one 


very  important.  Perhaps  the  best  that  proved  equally  popular,  is  that  of 
touch,  however,  was  the  wrongheade*:  the  three  Mori  brothers,  clean-cut  Jap- 
dlgiilty  with  which  he  carried  oft  hi:  anese  and  expert  barrel  jugglers.  The 
big  scene  with  his  arch  enemy.  Si-  Moris  have  visited  Keith's  several 
Isaac  Jacobson.  the  Jew  next  door.  times  and  are  generally  considered 
<Vright  Kramer  as  Sir  Isaac  gave  ai  about  the  best  of  their  line  upon  the 
impressive  and  convincing  interpreta  road.  "The  Awakening  of  the  Toys," 
tion.  He  showed  the  indulgent  an(  presented  by  DeWitt,  Burns  and  Tor- 
affectionate  Jewish  father  with  a  pleas  rence,  was  another  number,  not  brand 
ing  effectiveness  and  was  a  telling  foi  new,  to  be  sure,  but  quite  as  acceptable, 
for  Sir  John  in  his  quiet  but  none  th<  that  wa^  enthusiastically  applauded, 
less  stubborn  adherence  to  his  dlftereni  The  others  upon  this  week's  program 
Ideals.  Include    the   loleen    sisters,    in  sharp- 

Miss  Gordon  in  the  part  of  TJlrica  shooting  upon  the  slack  wire;  Sampse: 
■Jaughter  of  Sir  John,  had  no  gre.at  de-  and  Reilly,  fashion  plate  entertainer! 
mand  made  upon  her  talents.  She  was  on  songs  and  dances;  DaJilels  anc 
a  tender  and  attractive  heroine  and  Conrad,  the  boys  with  the  piano  anc 
was  demurely  sacriflcinK  without  beins  the  fiddle  as  the  program  has  it;  Frahi 
too  sweet.  Miss  Francosca  llotoli  gaveRae  and  company  ir.  the  one-aci 
the  requisite  note  of  youthf  jlness  and  Cressey  comedy  entitled  "Bottle  6-40-9,' 
wlnsomeness  as  Esther,  daughter  of  Sir  and  Al  Lee  and  Jimmy  Hussey  in  "Thi 
Isaac.  The  other  parts  were  all  capably  New  Chauffeur."  The  program  con 
handled  and  the  performance  as  a  whole  eludes  with  the  moving-talking  picture^^ 
pleased  a  large  audience.  _     "QETTYSBURG"  AT 

NATIONAL  THEATRE 

TIaddon  Chambers's. 

Vivid 


CASTLE  SQUAJIE-"A  Trip  to  unma-; 
to\yn,"    comedy   by   Charles    H.  Hoyt, 

preceded    by    C.    Haddon    Chambers's.  Motion    Picture   Show  Cor 

There  were  other  pleasant  features,,  one-act  dfama,  "The  Open  Gate.  viviu 
Mr.   Chadwick'.s  overture  aroused  pro-'  "a  TRIP  TO  CHINATOWN."  I  dially  Appreciatea. 

Jonged  applaute  and  was  followed  by  his!  Welland  Strong  ."•  Donald  Meek      "The     Battle    of     Gettysburg"  was 

"Easter    Morning."      The    pieces    by^  ncn  Oa.v  •;  ■^^,^"^"111    v.„„„  ir,  mnti.in  nlctures  at  the  Na- 

Foote,    Shepherd  and   Herbert  excited  V-:T^^^^    ,o„rTheaTre  last^  gh      The  pictures 

pleasureable  comment.  v^.v,  rtirn  H'ofy  V.  Hull  tlonal  ineaire  laai  msi  v 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  Mr.  Con-  si»v?n  PaTne; ll!'.".'.'.'.".'. .  .Frederic  Ormonde  show  vividly  not  only  scenes  of  actual 
verse's  charming  "In  Domremy."  The  Mrs.  Guyer  ..Miss  Lcnrttt  Browuf  ^^^^^^^  j,ut  social  and  sectional  con- 
piece  is  broadly  conceived  and  dlstin-  ^^.'^^^-'oay  . iV.V/.^.'i^'s  Gluly^  'and  prejudices  prevalent  in  the 

60'8.    Romance,   too,  has  its  share  in 


■■THE  OPEN  GATJ3.' 


t    ruiai    fcLiiiiuoviici t3    it,    in.  taK«  rtraW  °*   

hed    while    there    Is    the  John. ............ ..^^^^^^^ 


SC6T16S 

The  theatre  was  fairly  well  filled  and 


guished  by  richness  in  orchestration  and 
colorln.?.  The  rural  atmosphere  is  at 
once  establlshe 

marked  transition  from  the  picture  ot  fjT^h !!!.".'.'!".'.".  .'.HeWv.  Hxil'l  .       tediousness  in   continued  military 

the  quiet  litUa  village  to  that  of  the   Aunt  Kettle  Miss  Mabel  Coloord  '"B 

dream-haunted  girl  whose  restless,  war-      xihere  Is  a  curious  contrast  between 

Uke  soul  burned  to  do  deeds  of  valor,  plays  that  make  the  bill  at  the  i       "audience  appreciaUve. 

Castle  Square  this  week,  for  the  first  of 
the  plays— C.  Haddon  Chambers's  one- 
act  drama,  "The  Open  Gate"— is  a  deli- 
cate bit  ot  sentiment,  and  the  Hoyt  com- 
edy a  hilarious  melange  of  frivolity.  It 
is  true  that  It  drags  In  places,  and  so 
does  not  m.ilntain  a  standard  of  wit; 


'his  morning  should  be  devoted  to  our 
ewrespondents.  Mr,  HalHday  Wlther- 
'l^on  thanks  all  those  who  have  written 
concerning  the  horrid  life  and  fearful 
deatli  of  Mr.  Sawney  Beane  (or  Bean). 
In  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Mr.  With- 
erspoon  read  Capt.  Charles  Johnson's 
"General  and  True  History  of  the  Lives, 
Of  the  Most  Famous  Murderers,  High- 
waymen. Street  Robbers,  etc.,"  and' 
found  three  pages  of  fine  print  relating 
to  Sawney,  also  a  wood  cut  .showing  him 
In  the  act  of  beheading  a  victim  with  "a 
business-like,  two-l:anded  pword."  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Beane  (or  Bean)  was 
born  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh  in  the 
reign  ot  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  his  youth 
he  followed  the  occupation  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  ditcher  and  hedger.  He 
showed  his  depraved  nature  at  ah  early 
age.  His  murderous  and  cannibalistic 
exploits  were  on  the  coast  of  Galway. 
The  King  of  Scotland  and  400  soldiers 
with  bloodhounds  put  an  end  to  the  in- 1 
teresting  family.  "All  died  without  the 
least  sign  ot  repentance,"  says  Capt. 
Johnson,  who,  compiling  his  book,  lltted| 
with  both  hands  from  the  heroic  and: 
splendid  narration  of  Capt.  Alexander! 
Smith;  "but  continued  cursing  and  vent- 
ing the  most  dreadful  Imprecations  to 
the  very  last  gasp  of  life." 


A  London  Suit. 

The  name  Johnson  reminds  us  of  our 
valued  contributor  Mr.  Herkimer  John-i 
son,  who  has  too  long  been  silent.  We 
received  a  letter  from  him  yesterday.  It' 
iS  short  and  not  wholly  satisfactory- 
Being  of  a  personal  and  not  a  scientifi- 
cally sociological  nature: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  the  last  Sunday  Herald,  1 
came  across  the  report  of  Lady  Cou- 
stauce  Stewart  Richardson's  little 
speech  about  civilization  and  clothes. 
She  said:  "While  it  is  not  absolutely 
true  that  I  do  not  believe  in  clothes,  I 
do  think  they  are  a  frightful  mistake." 

This  is  what  I  thought  when  I  tried 
on  for  the  first  time  my  new  London' 
summer  suit.  I  was  measured  for  Ji'  in 
the  room  of  a  Boston  hotel  last  Feb- 
ruary. The  man  took  measurements  by 
looking  at  me  on  all  sides.  He  made  no 
notes,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "What  a 
memory  I"  O  yes— he  did  measure  a 
trouser  leg  with  a  tape.  The  suit  came 
last  Saturday  in  a  barrel  stuffed  with 
excelsior.  The  barrel  came  by  freight 
from  Elmira,  N.  T. 

Fortunately  it  will  be  a  dull  season 
here.  Only  a  few  pf  the  cottagers  have 
3ome.  I  can  wear  the  suit  when  work- 
ing on  my  place,  watering  chives,  burn- 
ing caterpillars'  tents,  emptying  the  ash 
can.  I  had  hoped  to  wear  this  suit 
whenever  I  visited  Boston.  The  tallor't 
man  told  me  they  made  clothes  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  prominent  officers 
3f  the  army  and  navy. 

I  also  read  in  a  London  newspaper 
that  If  you  have  large  feet  you  should 
lot  wear  white  spats,  and  you  should 
never,  not  even  at  a  wedding,  weat 
white  spats  with  brown  or  tan  shoes. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport,  June  23. 


"Bath"  or  "Tub." 

K«  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  column  this  morning  you  say: 
'Beware  of  the  man  that  Is  alwav.>i  mit- 
ng  about  his  morning  bath.  Ten  to  one 
(le  does  not  take  it." 

I  was  a-pleasurlng  in  an  English  boat 
in_  southern  waters.  'Twas  hot.  Early 
each  morning  I  would  take  my  bath.  A 
certain  caustic  English  maiden  was  also 
an  early  riser.  The  first  morning  we 
met  I  incidentally  informed  her  that  I 
had  just  taken  my  bath.  She  seemed 
not  only  uninterested  but  somewhat  an- 
noyed or.  perhaps,  disturbed,  by  uiy  re- 
mark. The  next  morning  when  I  came 
up  on  deck  I  ran  across  he;-  again.  As 
I  was  clad  only  in  the  En.glish  early 
morning-dress,  viz:  slippers,  pyjania.* 
and  a  bathrobe,  I  felt  uncomfortable, 
and  to  hide  my  embarrassment  I  mur- 
mured something  about  my  mornins 
bath.  I  was  trying  to  get  away  qiilt:kl.\ 
when  I  heard  a  caustic  laugh  and  * 
voice  saying:  "O  how  funny  you  Amerl 
cans  are!  You  mean  your  tub."  "Tub?" 
I  exclaimed;  "and  what  may  be  th- 
difference  between  a  bath  and  a  tub"' 
"Difference?  O  I  see— well— -if  you  Ao  i' 
once  a  week.  It's  a  bath;  if  every  morn 
ing,  it's  a  tub."        '    ST.  BOTOLPH. 

June  20. 


Futurist  Hair. 

It  appears  that  .green  hair  is  now  tli- 
fashion  in  Pari?,  i=specially  among  tho.'-" 
in  full  sympathy  with  tha  faturi.st  movp 
ment  In  art,  literature  and  dancing.  Bui 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this;.  Baudelals'^ 
in  the  days  when  he  wislipd  to  make  tin 
bourgeois  sit  up  dyed  his  hair  green  an^i 
was  much  disconcerted  when  his  friends 
did  not  express  astonishment.  One  of 
them  said;  "If  you  had  only  dyed  it 
purple!"  The  raystsrtous  Green  Man  al 
Bath,  England,  many  years  ago  wor- 
long  green  hair.  We  remember  a  protect 
nnade  in  New  York  against  a  vaudevlllf 
perfonner  who,  singing  Irish  songs 
Sported  green  whiskers.  The  comedian 
was  a  good  loyal  Irishman,  but  that 
iiade  no  difference.  In  the  eyes  of  some 
als  case  was  as  bad  as  that  of  J.  M. 
Synge.  Tn  patriotic  art  there  is  no  room 
tor  green  whiskers  or  any  "Playboy  of 
the  Western  World." 


Not  New,  but  Old 

■UHien    Mr.    Nat    C  ';nnrln:n 


Cnfc  (;•>•■■'■■  I  t'.M^'.)l  PHr,  Sania 
-  i.M  1,1, -I  r  ,1  I,,  hi  ,s.ii<1,  as  a  Bal- 
lliat  Ills  new  wifo  wa«  U\e 
iilful  woman  and  the  be»i 
ill  IMP  world.  A  reporter  addarl 
I  .1  f\>e  had  coiicooted  several  "new" 
<l  -^lios  for  the  opcnlnK.  rhlof  anions; 
ilu'ia  "skouse."  "N'ewdlsh?"  "Skouic" 
with  a  "k"7  Had  the  reporter  never 
henrd  of  "scouse."  or  "lob-scoiise"?  Hp 
nilpht  have  been  pardoned  If  h«  had 
fill!  1  at  Sklllagalce,  I/ob-Domtnlon. 
l  ii'K  s-Body  and  other  "Manavallns"  oi 
not.  known  that  "Dunderfuiik"  Is  made 
of  hard  biscuit,  hashed  and  pounded, 
mixed  with  beef-pat.  molasses,  and 
water,  and  baked  brown  In  A  pan — "a 
cruel  nice  dish,"  as  Herman  Melville  <Je- 
scrTbee  a  Down  Ea.ster  as  saying.  Soft- 
Tnck,  Soft-Tommy,  Burgoo,  Dough- 
Boys  also  come  under  the  list  of  "sea- 
rolls,  made  dishes  and  Medlterranear 
pies." 

As  for  "I.>ob-Scouse,"  It  Is  an  olc 
English  provincial  word,  and  in  the-dia- 
Icct  of  Craven  In  York  county  it  waf 
composed  of  meat  and  potatoes  ohoppet 
together,  seasoned  with  .salt  and  peppei 
and  stewed  In  an  oven  or  pan.  Th< 
Rev.  \V.  Carr  thought  It  had  some  af 
flnlty  with  Mlege's  loblolly,  hotch-potch 
or  mangle-mangle. 

FUTURIST  COOKERY. 


Futurist  art,  futurist  music,  futur- 
st  literature,  futuri.it  danclngr,  and 
t  l3  not  surprising  to  hear  of  futur- 
.st  cookery.  M.  Jules  Malncave,  a 
Parisian  cook,  declares  that  It  IS  his 
Mission  "to  free  the  art  of  eatin? 
'roin  Its  present  degradation."  "For 
100  years  no  new  dish  has  made  Ita 
ippearance  on  our  tables  where  the 
tame  dozen  receipts  under  various 
names  make  their  regular  appear- 
ance." In  a  fine  burst  he  asks: 
I'How  is  it  that  oil  anj  vinegar  are  a 
sla.'TSlc  blend,  while  rum,  mixed  with 
pork  gravy,  is  considered  eccentric?" 
iRum  with  pork  ••jravy  might  be  rec- 
ommended in  cases  of  sore  throat  or 
tin  obstinate  cold,  but  sturdy  New 
Engiander.s  thus  afflicted  will  surely 
follow  tradition  and  take,  only  as  a 
medicinal  remedy,  rum  and  molasses 
or  rum  hot  and  witli  butter. 

M.  Malncave  looks  forward  to 
file  blending  of  foodstuffs  hitherto 
thought  disparates,  irreconcilable.  He 
dreams  of  beef  with  kuemmel,  gar- 
nished with  slices  of  bananas,  with 
tuyere  between  the  layers,  herrings 
Vvith  raspberry  jelly,  omelette  with 
oysters,  chicken  scented  with  Parma 
violets,  cutlets  with  white  rose. 

This  futurist,  however,  is  not  so 
Intrepidly  original  as  he  supposes.  In 
Sermany  today  there  arc  strange  mix- 
tures of  sour  and  sweet,  and  the 
Chinese,  at  least  the  Cantonese,  en- 
joy dishes  in  order  and  out  of  order 
that  would  make  an  Occidental  dread 
the  future  and  despair  of  the  pres-^ 
ent. .  In  England  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  strange  spices 
and  stranger  sauces.  Dishes  w^re 
seasoned  with  ambergris  and  musk  as 
at  the  court  of  Louis  -XIV.  If  M. 
Malncave  would  look  over  the  enter- 
taining volumes  on  cooker.v  and  th« 
table  In  M.  Alfred  Franklin's  studies 
:  of  private  and  familiar  life,  he  would 
find  that  in  many  ways  he  had  been 
anticipated.  Athenaeus  would  also 
teach  him  a  lesson. 


-how  him   to  he   an  ' 
"1(1   I  thinker.     t'urlherinDif  he 

lia..s  personality.  Tlie  stranger  see- 
ing him  pasa  in  the  street  would 
know  at  once  that  be  was  a  man  out 
of  the  common. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  Weingart- 
ner  for  half  the  season  should  In- 
crease  tlie   prestig(»  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  his  short  vi,3its,   has  been 
I  without  a  conductor  of  the  first  rank, 
^l^fr.  Conti,  a  man  of  great  routine, 
<lid    \aluiible    work    in  organizing 
the   orchestra.      .Mi-.  .  f.'aplet,  wh«^ 
came    to    Boston    without  experi- 
ence in  the   ipeia  house,  has  been 
diligently  learning'  bis  IraJe.    A  fine 
and  sensitive  musician,  lie  has  yet  to 
show  that  he  has  the  .stuft:  of  which 
authoritative  conductors   are  made. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  has  youth  and  enthu- 
siasm.   Mr.  Goodrich,  while  he  was 
connected    with    iho  orche.-itra,  was 
solicitous  for  balani;e  of  choirs,  pro- 
portion and  euphony.    But  there  has 
not  been  as  yet  any  conductor  whose 
engagement  has  -jf  itself  given  the 
opera  house  higli  standing. 

Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  Mr. 
Weingartnor  will  give  undue  promi- 
nence to  operas  of  the  Gennan 
school.  He  is  not  a  Wagnerite  in  the 
evil  sense  of  the  v  ord.  His  sympa-  : 
thies  are  broad;  his  taste  is  catholic. 
He  has  already  ahown  here  that  he  is 
at  home  in  the  Fronch  and  Italian 
schools.  #  _  — 


an  unknown  i,';>s  capable  of  taking 
Ji;  -  .spontancc'u- I .  ,,  ,1  r.m- mnlng  the 
flrsli  and  bono.'^  ,r.  D.  K.  . 

Boston. 

Mr.  Herkimer  )  n-.  n  um  o  Informed 
U3  that  he  made  It  a  point  to  use  safety 
matches  after  attending  a  class  dinner 
or  a  "banquet"  of  sociologists.— (Ed. 
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In  the  Kitchen. 

How  many  of  our  readers  know  about 
a  ".slice,"  a  once  familiar  kitchen  Im- 
plement In  New  HJngland,  or  could  tell 
one  if  they  should  see  It?  And  were 
iny  old-fashioned  kltqhena  In  New  Bng- 
and  furnished  with  a  "squab",? 


Anecdote  for  the  Pay. 

Hi.t  mode  of  stud.rinff  and  writing  xv*s  too 
sini;ular  to  remain  iiniiotlroil.  Hp  sat  up  in 
bed  with  the  blanket  wrupiiPd  abotit  him; 
througli  wblcU  a  hole  Lad  bpi-n  cut  siifficient 
to  receive  hi»  arm;  and  plaelnjj  the  paper  on 
bis  liQces,  8crn)hled  his  composltlonK  fur  fhi- 
pres!*,  In  the  best  manner  he  could. 


Th(m(h  pnbllc  Itbrartes  hare  an  Imposing  air, 
nd  doubtless  contain  Invaluable  volumes,  yet, 
somehow,  the  books  that  prove  most  agreeable. 


grateful  and  companionable,  are  those  we  pick 
up  by  chajico  here  and  ther«;  those  which  seem 
put  into  our  hands  by  Providence;  those  which 
pretend  to  little,  but  abound  In  much. 

"Still  Harping,'?  Etc. 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  long  words,  I  see  that 
Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary Is  so  hospitable  as  to  make  room 
for  the  word  (if  it  deserves  to  be  called 
a  word)  "honorlficabilitudlnitatibus" 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare's 
"Love's  Labor  Lost."  How  about  the 
word  "smiles,"  whose  first  and  last  let- 
ters are  separated  by  a  mile 

I  am  still  unable  to  find  that  article  In 
which  you  "spoke  of  a  sad  case  of 
spontaneous  combustion." 

INCONSTANT  READER. 

Boston. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  now  give 
the  date  on  which  this  lamentable  story 
was  published;  we  have  since  quoted 
the  substance  of  the  tale  and  said  that 
it  was  told  at  length  in  "Anti-Bacchus," 
which  should  stand  on  the  shelf  with 
"The  Complete  Barkeeper's  Guide"  in 
every  gentleman's  library.  ^Meanwhile 
th*  following  communication  should 
interest  "Inconstant  Reader."— [Ed. 


MR.  WEINGARTNER'S  RETURN. 


Several  announcements  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boston  Opera  House 
that  are  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est. The  most  important  statement 
Is  that  Mr.  Felix  Weingartner  will 
conduct  performances  for  half  the 
coming  season.  When  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner left  Boston  last  season  he 
declared  positively  that  he  would  not 
return;  that  his  ensagements  in  Eu- 
rope would  preveii;  a  long  sojourn  in 
this  city,  and  he  was  not  willing  to 
crowd  so  much  work  into  a  fortnight 
or  three  weelts  as  lie  had  just  done. 
It  was  thouglit  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Weingartner  was  disappointed  be- 
cause there  was  not  a  large  attend- 
ance at  his  Sunday  afternoon  Sym- 
phony concerts,  for  in  European 
cities  when  he  conducts  concerts  tl^e 
hall  is  usually  crowded. 

That  he  has  reconsidered  his  de- 
termination i's  -.velcome  news,  not 
only  to  the  opera  subscribers,  but  to 
all  who  realize  that  the  importance 
of  a  city  depends  largely  on  the 
character  of  the  men  that  work 
therein.  Mr.  Weingartner  is  de- 
servedly famous.  He  is  something 
more  than-s  skilful  conductor  and  a 
composer  of  laleQt.     His  published 


Awful  Warning. 

..■Vs  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
here  are  two  instances  which  Dickens' 
would  have  been  glad  of— from  Dr. 
Samuel  Stearns's  "American  Oracle" 
(1791) : 

"A  woman  who  lived  in  the  practice 
of  drinking  a  quart  or  more  of  brandy 
in  a  day  at  New  York,  became  so  imr 
pregnated  -with  that  Inflammable  spirit 
that  she  took  fire  when  she  was  alone 
in  the  night  and  was  found  the  next 
morning  almost  con.'?umed.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  Are  was  communi- 
icated  from  a  candle  to  her  breath,  and 
jtrom  thence  conveyed  to  her  internal 
parts.  The  room  waa  covered  with  a 
blackish  smut,  but  the  floor  on  which 
she  lay  was  not  burnt.  It'  was  sug- 
gested that  the  fat  that  ran  from  her 
body  prevented  the  floor  from  taking  fire, 
but  perhaps  the  tightness  of  the  room 
and  the  separation  of  the  watery  par- 
ticles from  the  inflammable  might  be 
the  cause  thereof." 

"Another  woman,  who  lived  on  Long 
Island,  followed  the  practice  of  drink- 
ing rum  to  excess  till  she  took  fire  by 
the  flames  of  a  candle  in  the  presence 
of  her  friends.  They  soon  extinguished 
the  flame,  but  her  insides  were  so  much 
burnt  that  she  died  in  a  short  time. 
This  account  was  communicated  to  me 
'by  the  physician  who  was  called  in 
when  the  accident  happened." 

What  an  awful  warning  to  the  bibu- 
lous lady's  friendsl 

The  above  extract  Is  found  on  pp.  S19-  ' 
320  of  the  "Oracle."  Chancing  to  turn 
to  the  next  leaf  but  one,  my  eye  fell  on 
words  of  such  practical  Importance  that 
I  cannot'  forbear  quoting  them,  although 
their  bearing  on  the  question  In  hand  Is 
only  Indirect:  "When  a  black  snake 
gets  round  a  person,  'tis  best  to  cut  it 
in  two.  Hence  the  necessity  of  travel- 
ling with  a  penknife." 

Lancaster.  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 


Still  Another.  ! 

the  World  Wags:  | 
Zola,  like  Dickens,  submits  proof  of! 
the  possibility  of  alcoholic  combustion, 
and  cites  among  cases  "that  of  a  shoe- 
maker's wife,  a  drunken  woman,  who 
had  fallen  asleep  over  her  footwarmer,  < 
land  of  whom  they  found  only  a  hand' 
and  a  foot.  He  had,  until  then,  put  lltUe 
fcaith  in  these  cases,  being  unwilling  to 
kidmit,  like  the  ancients,  that  a  body 
impregnated  with  alcohol  could  dlsen- 


Obscure  Queries. 

Can  any  one  unriddle  this  riddle?  The 
following  adverti-senient  was  recently 
ipublished  In  the  Morning  Post,  London: 
I  "Why  were  you  so  excited  on  Wattle 
Day  evening,  and  why  did  you  walk  In 
the  dark,  in  line  and  3  paces  to  the 
right,  on  Westbrook  front  and— sorra  a 
word?  Maybe  you  will  turn  your^  face 
to  the  left  instead  of  the  right  the  next 
time  you  overtake  me  on  the  Putney 
path.  Wondrous  wooing  you  think, 
creepy  'coorting'  I  find  I  Don't  be  anx- 
ious, la.ssie,  for  through  storm,  through 
sunshine,  on  land,  on  sea,  in  the  air, 
Drake's  drum  is  still  a-rolling,  so  we 
are  in  the  right  train  you  see." 

Is  this  a  cryptic  letter  of  advice  or 
warning  to  some  rising  young  burglar, 
a  cipher  with  regard  to  stolen  jewels,  or 
merely  an  amorous  appeal  to  some 
doubting  heart? 

^^WL  an  ,  V  ^^ 

Torrid  heat  and  the  heavens  as  brass 
lare  more  endurable  than  the  advice, 
"How  to  Keep  Cool,"  which  appears  in 
all  the  newspapers  about  the  time  ot 
the  sea  serpeht's  first  appearance  for 
the  season.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
fist  of  "Don'ts"  is  drawn  up  by  a  news- 
paper physician  or  -some  one  in  author- 
ity at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  true  that 
the  ancients  had  a  corresponding  list: 
thus  the  wealthy  patrician  was  warned 
against  bathing  immediately  after  eat- 
ing peacock;  but  that  does  not  make 
fhe  modern  list  tolerable.  The  objection 
of  Dr.  Alsberg  to  the  thermometer 
might  be  more  strongly  put.  He  Ejects 
because  of  Its  dispiriting  Influence  on  the 
sweating  millions  of  men.  He  says,noth- 
ing  about  that  fearsome  bore  who  keeps 
a,  record  of  the  thermometer;  has  kept 
one  for  30  years  and  talks  about  It.  And 
each  one  of  these  bores  swears  that  his 
thermometer  is  the  only  correct  one; 
that  his  front  door  stoop  is  the  hottest 
spot  in  town  and  his  back  or  side  ve- 
randa the  coolest. 


For  Mr.  Witherspoon. 

A  few  days  ago  "S.  G.  R."  advised  Mr. 
Halliday  Witherspoon  to  consult  S.  R. 
::;rockett's  novel,  "The  Raiders,"  If  he 
tvlshed  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Sawney  Bean.  That  grisly  apparition 
tvlU  not  down!  Now  "S.G.  R."  Intimated 
that  Mr.  Bean  belonged  in  the  Mrs. 
fiarris  class  with  Dutch  Joe  and  other 
characters  portrayed  by  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon. "S.  G.  R."  evidently  had  in  mind 
Crockett's  "Grey  Man,"  and,  as  Mr. 
lAab  has  pointed  out,  there  Is  doubt  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  Mr.  Bean  (or 
Beane).  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  Horace  Waipole  proved 
that  Richard  the  Third  never  lived  and 
Archbishop  Whately's  "Historic  Doubts" 
concerning  Napoleon  Is  a  fine  example 
of  logical  treatment.  Here  is  "S.  G. 
R.'s"  answer: 
\As  the  World  Wags: 

Even  Homer  nodded,  so  I  will  be 
thankful  that  I  got  the  author  right, 
though  I  missed  on  the  book.  Regard- 
ing Mr.  Witherspoon:  I  would  not 
doubt  his  word,  only  what  I  once  be- 
lieved to  be  chapters  from  real  life  I 
now  believe  to  be  at  least  touched  up. 
The  story  of  the  South  end  lady  tamer 
shattered  my  faith  in  the  absolute  truth 
iof  his  tales.  Nay,  even  his  snake  story 
I  almost  disbelieved  until  I  remembered 
the  deep  knowledge  of  tropical  drinks 
he  had  displayed  In  your  column,  so 
that  story  I  would  believe  even  though 
the  snake  were  pink.  Not  that  I  think 
any  less  of  either  him  or  his  stories. 
The  touch  of  the  artist  only  adds  to  the 
attraction,  and  more  power  to  his  pen, 
say  I.  S.  G.  R. 

If  "3.  G.  R."  should  talk  with  Mr. 
Witherspoon  only  for  10  minutes  and 
look  into  his  calm  blue  eyes,  he  would 
henceforth  have  a  childlike  faith  In 
him  and  the  stories  of  his  adventurous 
life.  Aeneas,  about  to  tell  his  tale  to 
Dido,  and  narrate  unhappy,  strange 
events,  said:  "Quorum  pars  magna 
ful,"  for  although  a  Trojan  he  had 
mastered  the  language  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Mr.  Witherspoon  might  say  with- 
out boasting  that  he  was  the  whole 
thing,  or  exclaim  with  Walt  Whitman, 
describing  the  wreck  of  the  steamship: 
"I  am  the  man,  I  suffered,  I  was  there." 

One  of  the  Octavos. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  brave  Antarctic 
Scott,  now  publishing,  there  is  a  thrill- 
ing account  of  the  vicious  whale  known 
as  the  killer.  The  account  Is  thrilling 
In  its  simplicity,  not  through  labored 
irheforlc.  But  what  is  this  killer  whale' 
I  Herman  Melville,  who  had  summerec 
and  wintered  with  all  sorts  ot  whales 
and  been  through  them  with  a  dark  Ian 
tern,  classed  the  killer  as  an  octavo 
with  the  grampus,    blaokfish.  narwha 


end  thrasher:  for  the  fantastical  Mel 
vine,  in  his  study  of  tctology,  divide* 
whales  Into  three  primary  books,  folloi 
octavos  and  diiodeclmo."!.  Concerning  th« 
kiUf-r  he  had  little  to  say,  for  little  w«» 
known  to  any  Nantucketer,  and-  In  Mel- 
ville's day,  at.  least,  nothing  to  the  pr» 
fcssed  naturalist.  "From  what  I  hav« 
4>Gen  of  him  at  a  distance,"  wrote  Mel- 
ville, "I  should  .say  that  ho  was  about 
the  bigness  of  a  grampus.  He  is  verj 
savage — a  sort  of  Fcejee  fish.  He  some- 
timps  takes  the  great  folio  whales  b.v 
the  lip,  and  hangs  there  like  a  leech,  till 
(iic  mighty  brute  Is  worried  to  death 
The  killer  Is  never  hunted.  I  never  heard 
what  sort  of  oil  he  has.  Exception* 
might  be  taken  to  the  name  bestowed 
upon  this  whale,  on  the  ground  of  iti 
lndlstlnctnes.s.  For  we  are  all  killers, 
on  land  and  on  sea ;  Bonapartes  and 
sharks  Included." 


Royal  Meetings. 

When  one  monarch  meets  another  at 
a  railway  station  or  steamboat  landing, 
or  when  the  President  of  the  French 
meets  a  royal  ruler,  and  there  Is  em- 
bracing, kissing  on  the  cheek,  to  the 
music  of  national  airs,  the  amiable 
looker-on  at  the  world's' pageant,  as  a 
boy  balanced  on  a  fence  sees  the  circus 
procession  going  through  the  village, 
thinks  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme: 
On»  misty  molsty  morning 

When  cloudy  was  the  weatlisr, 
I  met  an  old  man 

All  dressed  up  In  leather. 
He  began  to  compliment. 

And  I  began  to  grin. 
"How  do  you  do,"  and  "How  do  you  de," 

And  "How  do  you  do,"  again. 

The  people,  heavily  or  lightly  taxed, 
like  these  diversions  as  they  enjoy  a 
menagerie.  'Victor  Hugo  remarked  on 
this  early  In  his  "L'Homme  Qui  Rlt." 

The  quotation  above  may  not  be  lit- 
eral, for  there  Is  no  "Mother  Goose"  at 
hand,  only  the  singular  book  by  John 
Bellenden  Ker,  Esq.,  In  which  he  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  old  English 
nursery  rhymes  came  from  the  Dutoh 
land  had  an  esoterlcally  political  or  eco- 
nomic meaning.  Thus 
I  Hie!  diddle  diddle,  ' 

The  cat  and  the  flddltk 
should  read: 

Hy«I  died  t'el,  diel  fel. 

De  «ult  end  do  vied  t'el — 
meaning:  "Tou  that  'work  hard  for 
your  bread  do  contrive  among  your- 
selves to  shame  the  common  thief  and 
mlschlefmaker."  Mr.  Ker  says  this  is 
the  meaning,  and  we  are  "shy  on" 
Dutch.  One  of  the  delights  of  our  child- 
hood was  "Mother  Goose  in  Hieroglyph- 
ics." The  covers  were  red,  like  the  en- 
gine house  in  the  story.  Was  the  book 
ever  reprinted? 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  though  a  well  made  maa 

and  rather  gross  than  thin,  exhibited,  la  a 
most  natural  manner,  almost  everv  species  of 
deformity  and  dislocation.  He  frequently  di- 
verted himself  with  the  tailors  by  sending  for 
one  of  them  to  take  measure  of  him  and  would 
so  contrive  it  as  to  have  a  most  immoderate 
rising  In  one  of  his  shoulders;  when  the 
cloths  were  brought  home  and  tried  upon 
him,  the  deformit.v  was  removed  Into  the 
Dther  shoulder:  upon  which  the  taylor  asked 
pardon  for  the  mistake,  and  altered  the  gar- 
ments as  expeditiously  as  possible.  But  upon 
a  third  trial  he  found  him  perfectly  free 
from  blemish  about  the  shoulders,  though  an 
Unfortunate  lump  appeared  upon  his  back. 

Rome  time  ago  two  or  three  corre- 
ipondents  asked  tor  the  words  ot  "HoU 
■)n.  Silver  Moon."  Two  verses  of  the 
sentimental  song  wert  published  he:-e. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  P.  GoullauJ 
j(  Braintree.  formerly  wpII  known  as  a 
publisher  of  music  in  Boston,  for  the 
full  text,  which  wiil  be  p';bllshed  tn- 
morrow  in  The  Sunday  H<?rald.  Mr. 
•Bpnjamin  Chadwick  of  Marhlehead 
writes  that  h!?  has  the  word-s  and  music 
of  this  song  in  a  .ctlee  hook  published  by 
I.  B.  Woodbury  In  ISoB.  He  says  that 
the  melody  to  which  Jane's  lament  over 
jioor  Edwin  is  associated  is  a  fine  one. 

We  acknowledge  gratefully  the  re- 
ceipt of  "Harrigan  and  Hart's  Blue  and 
Grey  Songster,  "  published  by  A.  J. 
Fisher,  New  York.  In  1S75.  There  'will  be 
comments  on  the  songs  In  The  Sunday 
Tlcrald  of  tomorrow.  j 


Varia. 


As  the  World  Wa,:;s:  | 
Can  any  one  t2ll  me  who  it  was  that 
said  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  write  the 
bongs  of  a  nation,  he  did  not  care  whor 
made  the  laws?  I  have  made  inquiry 
and  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  I 
am  wondering  what  kind  of  citizens, 
patriots,  fathers  and  mothers,  such 
songs  as  "The  Divil's  Ball."  "My  Ha- 
rem," "BiUle  Bounce,"  etc.,  ad  lib.,  ad 
nauseam,  v/ill  produce. 

Reading  of  the  polite  conductor  the 
other  day,  reminded  me  of  the  really  po- 
lite conductor  on  the  Longwood  horse 
cars  about  25  years  ago.  I  think  he  was 
afterward  transferred  to  the  Back  Bay 
c;irs.  He  wore  side  whiskers  and  always 
had  an  immaculate  collar  and  freshly 
Bhaven  chin  and  clean  hands  and  seemed 
to  consider  the  passengers  his  guests. 
When  ready  to  collect  the  fares  he 
would  say  In  a  sprightly,  conversational 
tune :  "Now  I  will  take  up  the  fares." 

The  subject  of  masculine  lingerie  was 
discussed  some  time  ago.  I  looked  in 
vain  to  see  if  an  article  which  some- 
times obtained  in  the  South  about  40 
years  ago  was  mentioned.  It  was  an 
additional  linen  bosom,  I  have  seen 
Ihtin  in  store  windows,  even  made  of 
<  elluloid.  An  old  colored  laundress  called 
tliera  "hypocrites."  But,  after  all,  didn't 
they  Indicate  that  the  wearer  was  mak- 
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Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  heard  a, 
man  say  that  if  he  were  allowed  to 
write  the  ballads  of  a  nation  he  cared, 
nut  who  made  the  laws.    (We  quote  the 

iiistance  and  not  ^verbatim.)  Wlienl 
I  I  tt  her  wrote,  the  word  "ballad"  was 
,;t  n  applied  to  satirical  and  political 

,  scs,  and  the  Question  has  been  raised 
whether  Fletcher's  m^n  did  not  have 
these  versified  satires  In  mind. — [Ed. 

Whales  Again. 

We  quoted  Herman  Melville  yesterdayi 
as  saying  that  little  about  the  killer| 
whale  was  known  to  the  Nantucketer. 
According  to  Crevecoeur's  "Letters  from 
an  American  Farmer"  (London,  1782). 
the  killer  was  well  known  to  whale-| 
men  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  dreadedi 
by  them  as  terrible  and  Irresistible;! 
"sometimes  called  the  thrasher,  a  spe-! 
cles  of  whales  about  30  feet  long."  He 
Rrtdad:  "They  are  possessed  of  such  a 
d  u  iee  of  agility  and  fierceness,  as  often 
to  attack  the  largest  spermaceti  whales,] 
and  not  seldom  to  rob  the  fishermen  of 
their  prey;  nor  i.s  there  any  means  of 
rl>  fence  against  so  potent  an  adversary." 
.lelville  classed  the  thrasher  as  an 
M  uvo,"  but  of  another  species.  "This 
peiitleman."  says  Melville,  "is  famous 
for  his  tail,  which  he  uses  for  a  ferule 
In  thra.=hing  his  foes.  He  mounts  the 
Folio  whale's  back,  and  as  he  swims,  he 
works  his  passage  by  flogging  him;  as^ 
tome  schoolmasters  get  along  In  the 
world  by  a  similar  process.  Still  less  is! 
known  of  the  Thrasher  than  of  the  Kill-: 
er.  Both  are  outlaws,  even  in  the  law-, 
less  sea.",  Crevecoeur  admitted  that  thej 
only  wha'le  -with  which  he  was  well  ac-. 
quafnted  was  the  river  St.  l>awrence; 
whale,  75  feet  long,  !«  deep,  commonlyi 
weighing  Sm  pounds,  and  producing 
ISO  barrels  of  oil. 

Herman  Melville  Is  now  too  little  read. 
Mr.  Bullen  read  him  faithfully  before 
he  wrote  his  whale  story  and  profited' 
largely  without  due  acknowledgment. 
Wlien  there  Is  talk  of  short  stories  by 
American  authors  the  names  of  Poe, 
Hawthorne  and  Fitz  James  O'Brien  are 
mentioned  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mel- 
ville's "Bell  Tower,"  "Bartleby"  and 
"The  Town-Ho's  Story"  are  worthy  of 
being  classed  with  the  i best  tales  of  the 
three  mentioned,  and  what  might  not  be 
said  In  praise  of  short  stories  by  H.  C. 
Bunner?  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow  Is  unde- 
servedly forgotten.  We  are  not  un- 
mindful of  excellent  short  stories  writ- 
ten within  the  last  dozen  years. 

By  the  way.  how  many  Nantucketers 
of  i913  can  tell  the  meaning  of  "Town- 
Ho"r 

A  Long  Word. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  the  second  time  I  have  seen  the 
name  "Llanfairpwllgwynllgogerychwyrn- 
drobwllUar.tysiliogogogoch"  —  and  have 
heard  a  Wel.sh  friend  pronounce  it.  It 
seems  impossible,  but  he  said  it  was 
easy  and  pronounced  as  spelled,  and  he 
pronounced  It  again,  but  before  he  was 
through  I  had  gone.  Later  he  told  me 
that  In  English  this  word  means:  "The 
little  red  house  on  the  hill  In  the  parish 
of  Llandlsillo."  This  Is  as  I  remember 
It  although  I  fa'icy  the  word  also  in- 
cludes a  description  of  "tho  little  red 
house,"  which  has  escaped  ray  memory. 

South  Poland,  Me.    A.  E.  HAWTCINS. 

Consistent. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  am  always  interested  In  seeing  how 
far  people  will  cajry  convention,  and 
only  today,  going  to  lunch  at  a  cafe 
where  there  Is  an  open  bar,  I  saw  a 
young  man  dressed  in  black,  with  mourn- 
ing weed  on  his  hat  confining  himself 
to  porter  as  a  beverage.  At  the  end  of 
a  half-hour  I  rose  to  go  and  he  was  still 
there,  left  foot  on  brass  rail,  sticking  to 
his  principle.  N.  H.  A. 

Worcester. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  "dinner  in 
black,"  described  by  Huysmans  In  "A 
Rebours." — [Ed. 


of  I!, I  named,      ..-i.   ■•>.  us  sOtfl  at 

the  ridiculously  low  price  of  20  cents.] 
"Full  and  Practical  Directions  are; 
Given  to  Woo  and  Win  the  most  Beauti- 
ful the  most  Reserved,  the  most  Ro- 
mantic, the  most  Sentimental,  the  mo.stj 
Religious,  the  most  Bashful,  the  most 
Poetic,  the  most  Perverse,  the  most 
Educated,  and  the  most  Refined  Girl| 
that  ever  had  two  eyes  to  bewilder^ 
snd  confuse  an  unfortunate  man.  No 
maiden's  heart  can  be  so  obdurate  or 
perverse  as  to  resist  the  attentions  be- ' 
stowed  upon  It,  if  performed  in  the' 
manner  here  Indicated."  And  there  la 
this  invitation: 

Come  thou  lover,  on  whose  eye» 
Dre.-ims  of  absent  beauty  rise. 
In  mv  little  page  thou'lt  find 
Balmy  me<31cine  for  the  mind. 
Another   of  Mr.   Fisher's  invaluable 
publications— we  hope  they  are  not  out 
of  print — was  "Bashfulness  Cured:  Ease 
and  Elegance  of  Manner  Gained,"  with 
a    chapter    entitled:    "How    to  train, 
brighten    and    sharpen    the    intellect."  : 
The     romance,     "Lucy     Temple:  the 
Daughter   of   Charlotte   Temple,"  was 
also  strongly  reconlmended:  "It  depicts 
sorrows  that  refuse  the  balm  of  sym- 
pathy,   and    consolations   which  those 
around  us  'can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.'  " 

"Singing  Made  Easy"  explained  "The 
pure  Italian  method"  and  there  was  a 
chapter  on  the  care  of  the  teeth. 

"The  Little  Flirt,"  In  cloth  and  con- 
taining "The  Secrets  of  Handkerchief, 
Glove,  Fan  and  Parasol  Flirtations," 
was,  we  are  infoi-med,  "Superior  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Alphabet,  as  the  notice; 
of  Bystanders  is  not  attracted."  Mr. 
Fisher  did  not  object  to  adverse  crit- 
icism, for  he  published  a  condemnatory 
revietv  from  the  New  Tork  Evening 
Mail:  "We  cannot  say  that  we  recom-: 
mend  it  to  our  young  lady  and  gentl- 
men  readers,  as  we  think  it  would  only 
encourage  the  bad  habit  of  flirting. 
Unfortunately  there  is  enough  of  it  done 
without  any  further  necessity  of  explain- 
ing, 'how,  when  and  where  to  do  It.'  " 
A  companion  treatise,  "Ijovers'  Tele- 
graph," gave  full  directions  for  "table 
telegraphing  adapted  to  those  articles 
always  at  hand,  such  as  knives,  forks, 
napkins,   etc.,   and  so  arranged  as  to 
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..^ted  in  ft  inostTenwinental  fashto!  . 
as'  "'Only  a  Vagrant."  By  the  way,  who 
wro(te  the  .song  that  once  was  sung  with 
"great  expression"  in  negro  minstrel 
«hows,  with  these  lines: 

Too  piTiud  to  bog;  too  honest  to  ."steal, 

I  know  \vh«t  It  is  to  he  Kicking  a  meal; 

Mv  t.Tttpred  olil  rags  I  try  to  conceul, 

I  belong  to  tlie  shabby  gviitcpl. 

'"Tho  Bummers"  and  "The  Beggars" 
are  to  be  classed  with  "Only  a  Vagrant." 
"The  Mud  Brigade"  tells  of  the  street 
cleaners  in  New  York.  The  chorus 
goes : 

A  dollar  a  day  we  carry  away 

To  buy  our  clothes  and  our  (trub;  I 

From  UuiOD  square  to  the  Battery,  tbere,  i 

We  sweep  away  the  mud.  ' 

Dutch,  Italians  and  other  rapscallions, 

March   In    the  Mud  Brlsade. 
And  this  verse  Is  the  best  of  the  three: 

When  ye've  plenty  of  Influence, 

Ye  need  not  work  at  all; 

Te'll  git  y're  pay.  then  walk  away, 

Down  by  the  bigger  City  Ilnll. 

Begin  at  seven,  knock  off  at  'leven,  I 

Cp  with  yonr  broom  In  August  or  June, 

And  march  In  the  Mud  Brigade. 

One  song,  "Longshoreman's  Strike; 
ar,  "The  Poor  Man's  Family,"  breathes 
(he  spirit  of  the  revolt.  The  chorus 
lives: 

Give  us  fair  pay  for  every  day, 

Is  what  We  ask  of  ye; 

Our  cause  is  right, 

We  are  out  on  a  strik'^. 

For  a  DOor  man's  family.  , 

■  Two  of  the  verses  are  of  the  old  and] 
'  ever  new  confilct: 

Oh.  tlie  rich  ones  glided  carrlag-cs 

Aiu\  horses  swift  and  strong. 

When  a  poor  man  asks  for  a  bite  to  cat 

Xhcy  tell  him  lie  is  wrong; 

Go  take  your  shovel  In  .vour  nana,  i 

Go  out  a  a.;  work  for  rfic;  j 

Die  or  live  they  hare  not;ilflg  to  gW* 

To  a  poor  mau's  family. 

They  bring  over  their  Italians 

And  China  men   from   the   South,  | 

Thinking  they  can  do  our  work. 

Take  the  bicad  flum  out  our  mouths; 

The  white  man's  chUhen  they  must  starve, 

Slmre  we  will  not  agree 

To  be  put  down  like  a  worm  in  the  grounQ,| 
And  starve  our  family. 

Edward  Harrigan,  actor  and  play-j 
Wright,  was  a  man  of  talent  that  almost 
came  to  genius.  Dave  Braham,  who 
wrote  the  music  for  the  greater  number 
of  Harrlgan's  songs,  was  a  born  mel- 
odist, whose  gift  may  well  be  envied) 


'Ir, 


napkins,  etc.,  and  so  arrangea  as  rot  odist,  whose  gift  may  wen  oe  envieui 
completely  elude  detection  on  the  parti,    ^y  more  trained  musicians.    The  little 

 ;„r.     cnnnrlnl  *^ e\r, trafti     oto        Thic:       n^^^^inr,  VT "V^,,i^  Hfr,   were*  nmnns: 


Anecdote  for  the  Day.  ' 

A  budding  author,  who  was  making  ex-1 
curslong  into  humor  sent  a  paragi-aph  to! 
the  editor  of  a  dally  ■paper.  Not  lir.dingi 
It  printed  within  a  reasonable  time ,  or] 
hearing  from  the  editorial  di-partment.  hel 
wrote  about  Its  welfare:  "I  sent  you  a 
Joke  about  10  days  ago.  I  have  heard 
nothing  respecting  Its  safe  receipt,  and 
should  he  glad  to  hear  whether  you  have 
seen  it"  The  editor's  reply  wa.s  as  fol- 
lows; "Your  joke  arrived  safely,  but  up 
to  the  present  we  have  not  seen  It." 

SOME  one  has  sent  to  us  a  copy  of 
"Harrigan  and  Hart's  Blue  and 
I    Grey  Songster."  published  by  A. 
J  Fisher,  New  York,  in  1875;  at] 
least  the  date  of  copyright  is  that  year^l 
Mtv  Fisher  published  other  Intei  est.  n„ 
bcwic^  among  them  "Charlotte  Temple,  1 
whlch\was  thus  announced:  | 
"To  those  who  have  never  perused  i 
the  sad  story  of  Charlotte  Te.nple,  Joyed 
wuh  ner.  In  her  early  ^I^^IZ  InX^, 
„.i-v,irprt    and    wept    with    her   in  uer 
borrows    and  glowed  with  indignation 
a?  Jhl  wrongs  which  sh«  suffered  rom 
base,  calculating  villains,  a"  oPP°^^'^^^^^\ 
Is  afforded  of  reading  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  works  ever  written,,  provmg 
•truth    Stranger    than    fiction.  Mr. 
FKher  also  published  "The  Taxiderm- 
fst's  Guide"  and  "The  Apprentice;  or 
First  Book  for  Mechanics.  Machinists, 
.17   Fne  ineers";    also  "Love-Making 
secret^-  or  The  Art  of  Being  Popuhnr 


of  gossips,  scandal  mongers,  etc."  This 
possibly  accounted  for  the  occasional 
use  of  a  knife  for  a  fork,  as  indicative 
of  despair. 

But  let  us  go  back  to-  the  "Harrigan 

and  Hart  Songster." 

  « 

"The  Harrigan  ^his  "so;»gster"  with 

,  __  the  exception  of  "The 

and  Hart  Little  OM  Duddeen" 
Songster"  (sic)  does  not  contain 
the  songs  that  made  Harrigan  famous. 
"Muldoon,  the  Solid  Man,"  "Malone  at 
the  Back  of  the  Bar"  and  "Muldoon's 
Brother  Pat,"  though  sung  by  Harrigan, 
are  more  closely  associated  with  Pat 
Roony.  Nor  does  it  include  the  song  In 
which  Harrigan  and  Hart  in  the  early 
seventies  were  Inimitable  "Little  Fraud.  ' 
There  are  no  songs  from  the  Mulligan 
Series  but  there  are  little  ditties  fronij 
earlier  sketches,  "In  the  Clothes  Line,'  . 
"Terrible  Example."  the  "Mud  Brigade" 
from  "Down  Broadway,  or  the  Mini- 
ature 69th,"  "Who  Owns  the  Line.", 
"Raffle  for  a  Clock,"  "Tim  the  Tinker.  ; 

The  version  of  "Hlldebrandt  Mont-i 
rose"  differs  materially  from  that  pub- 
lished in  sheet  music  form  and  as  sung 
by  Cool  Burgess.  Mr.  Montrose's  Chris- 
tian name,  is  here  spelled  "Hilderbrand. 
"He  parts  his  hair  in  the  centre"  is  a| 
poor  exchange  for  "He  parts  his  hair 
with  extreme  care."  This  verse  was  not 
sung  by  Mr.  Burgess  when  we  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  seeing  him. 
His  necktie  Is  golden  scarUt. 

This  most  exquisite  fellow, 
He  looks  like  a  Christmas  present 

Under  his  silk  umbrello:  i 
His  boots  are  patent  leather; 

He  never  pays  his  bills — 
He  always  drinks  plain  soda— 
And  cats  up  toothpick  quills. 
This   first   line   Is  HI   suited   to   the ' 
wtislc.  .  I 

Manv  of  the  songs  of  this  book  are] 
deservedly  forgotten;  they  are  silly,] 
wholly  without  point  or  humor;  and  this 
cannot  be  said  of  Harrlgan's  verses  be- 
ginning in  the  Mulligan  series.  Yet  the 
historian  and  the  sociologist  may  find 
material  in  the  collection.    They  may 


comedies  of  New  York  life  were  among 
the  most  original  contributions  to  the 
American  stase,  but  they  portrayed  a 
life  that  no  longer  exists  in  New  Tork 
and  they  passed  with  it.  The  best  of 
the  Harrigan-Braham  songs  were  col-' 
lected  and  published  in  a  well-printed 
volume  a  few  years  ago.  Let  no  one 
judge  of  their  merit  by  the  ditties  pub- 
lisftied  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  the  Seventies. 


An  Old 


Several     readers  oft 
The  Herald  have  asked 
Sentimental  for   the   words   of  the 
_  old  and  pathetic  song: 

"Roll  on.  Silver  Moon." 
Mr.  L.  P.  GouUaud  of  Braintree,  former- 
ly -well  known  In  Boston  as  a  publisher 
of  music,  has  kindly  sent  the  ext:  ^ 

nOI,L  ON,  SILVER  MOOX 
As  I  strayed  from  my  oot  at  the  close  ot 
the  day  | 
About  the  beglnnlnjt  of  June.  | 
'Neath  .1  Jessamine  shade,  I  espied  a  fair. 

And  "she  .sadly  complained  to  the  moon. 
K^on,  sliver  moon,  guide  the  travellers 

When^fhe  nightingale's  song  'a  In  tune. 
But  never,  never  more  with  my  lover  i  u 

By  thy^s'weet  silver  light,  bonny  moon. 
Roll  on,  sliver  moon,  guide  the,  etc 
As  the  hart  on  the  mountain  my  love  was 
brave. 

So  handsome,  so  manly  and  clever. 
So  kind  and  sincere,  and  he  loved  me  so 
dear. 

Oh,  Edwin,  thy  equal  was  never. 
But  now  he  Is  dead,  and  gone  to  death  s 

He's'^cut  down  like  a.  rose  in'  full  bloom: 
He's  fallen  asleep,  and  poor  Jane  s  left  to 
weep,  ,  , 

By  the  sweet  silver  light  of  the  moon. 

Roll  on;  sliver  moon,  guide  the,  eto. 
But  his  grave  I'll  seek  out  until  morning 
appears. 

And  weep  for  my  lover  so  brave; 
I'll  embrace  the  cold  turf,  and  wa»h  with; 

my  tears 

The  flowers  that  bloom  o'er  hie  grave. 
But  never  again  shall  my  bosom  know  Joy. 

With  mv  Edwin  I  hope  to  be  soon: 
Lovers  shall  weep  o'er  the  grave  where  we 

sleep, 

Bv  thv  sweet  silver  light,  bonny  moon. 
■    Roll  on  silver  moon,  guide  the.  etc.] 


Fd 

rami'' I 

aiadltiOl:    '  '1- 

ery,  an  I'Mict  .'-eplica  oi  the  lainous  old 
castle  in  Denmark  is  being  erected  on 
the  cliffs  of  Lulwort's  cove.  This  castle, 
after  it  has  been  used  for  making  pic- 
tures In  'Hamlet'  will  at  once  be  de- 
molished." 

"The  Cage,"  by  Ronald  Jeans,  as- 
sociated with  the  Liverpool  Repertory 
Theatre,  was  produced' In  London,  June 
10.  It  is  called  "a  comedy  of  ideals." 
The  cage  is  business.  In  the  first  act 
young  Max  Barger  is  unwilling  to  be 
tied  down  to  his  father's  business.  He 
hardly  knows  what  he  does  want  to  do; 
something  useful,  something  that  does 
not  make  money.  His  father  pooh- 
poohs;  his  step  mother  sourly  reminds 
him  that  he  is  fussy  about  clothes  and; 
food  and  they  cost  money.  The  father, 
falls  sick  and  Is  obliged  to  go  abrocd.i 
so  the  son  succeeds  him.  After  two 
years  the  father  returns,  absorbed  in  golll 
and  caring  nothing  about  business.  It  Is 
Max  that  is  now  in  the  cage  but  happy, 
until  Irene  Martin  makes  him  discon- 
tented and  lures  him  from  It.  She  la 
described  as  "prepossessing  and  chatty.'*, 
"Her  object  in  life  seemed  to  be  thel 
withdrawal  of  Max  from  'business'  tol 
some  higher  life,  so  vaguely  suggested! 
that  we  were  quite  unable  to  guess  at| 
its  nature,  tintil,  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
she  magnetically  compelled  the  young' 
man  to  cry  'DarHng!'  and  rush  into 
her  arms,  to  her  manifest  gratification, 
so  that  'the  higher  life'  was  possibly 
of  a  domestic  character,  with  herself 
as  its  partner."  It  is  said  of  the  author 
that  he  can  write  interesting  dialogue 
and  compose  a  highly  effective  scene. 

Boston  .saw  Lady  Gregory's  adaptation 
of  scenes  from  Moliere's  "L'Avare"  be- 
fore London,  for  it  was  not  played  In 
the  latter  city  until  June  12.  The  Daily 
Chronicle  .said:  "For  all  serious  pur-J^ 
poses  one  would  find  Molierc  more  ten- 
derly treated  at  many  a  school  spe^>ch 
day.  For  Lady  Gregory  has  translated; 
him  into  the  frankest  Irish  talk  that 
was  ever  let  slip  from  Irish  mouths,  and! 
the  Irish  company  never  spent  two 
thoughts  upon  any  other  time  nor  place' 
than  their  own.  They  stand  around  In^ 
their  Louis  Quatorzc  clothes  llkp  Dig- 
gory  and  the  serving  men,  afid  can! 
make  no  more  secret  of  tho  brogue  than 
old  Harpagon  could  of  his  money  bags.' 
Yet  what  a  lan.guag©  it  i"?,  even  if  all 
question  of  the  play  goes  to  the  winds, 
and  the  old  miser,  whom  Goothe  thought 
one  of  the  most  tragic  figures  In  all 
drama,  turns  out.  In  Mr.  Arthur  Sin-! 
Clair's  person,  to  be  just  a  'quare'  old, 
fellow  to  set  folk  laughing!  ^Vhat  nat- 
ural life  ii  put  Into  that  fiov.ing  wit  of' 
Moliere's:  Perhaps  it  means  more  than 
we  think  to  these  Irl.sh  players,  that 
their  own  everyday  Irish  speech  Is  good' 
and  musical  enough  for  literature,  while 
ours— but  the  thought  is  too  terrible!" 


Mr, 

Douglas's 


material  in  the  collection.    They  may  ,              .j,,              j,ot  judge  Mr 

smile  at  the  halting  lines,  but  It  took  The  Stage                 ^^.^  ..p^^^..  .-en 

courage  in  the  seventies  to  sing  m  public  .                 Knoblauch       ^  a 

 a          n,.oxr."  especially  ^ortmislv  in  London.  in( 


courage  in  the  seventies  to  sin 
"The  Blue  and  the  Gray;" 
this  verse  with  chorus: 
Oh,  noble  men  have  fallen 

On  each  and  ev'ry  side, 
We  uncover  to  their  mem  ry, 

(Graves  canot  (,'lory  hide. 
We  only  have  one  country, 

The  people  firmly  say, 
Our  nag  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes, 
To  guide  us  on  our  *ay. 
Chorus : 

Hurrah!  for  onr  gallant  soldier  boys. 

Let's  shout  a  wild  hurrah! 
Hurrah!  for  our  gallant  sailor  boya, 

Each  galhint,  bold  Jack  Tar. 
BhouUi  a  foreign  foe  Insult  us. 

Right  eager  for  the-fray. 
It's  hand  o  (sic)  hand  with  Dixie's  band, 
We'd  march  In  Blue  and  Gray. 
There  is  passionate  love  of  Ireland. 
Does    any    one    remember    "No  Irish 
W«mted  Here"'"    The  Irish  laborer  ask-i 
Ing  for  work  is  told  "No  Irish  wanted 
here."  He  answers: 
■Whin  vour  country  was  In  danger, 

A  few  short  years  aKo, 
Ye  was  not  so  particular 

About  who  would  light  the  foe. 
WTiln  men  were  needed  for  the  ranks,  , 

■To  presei-ve  her  rights  so  dear. 
Among  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
It  was,  Irish  wanted  here. 
Chorus;  ,  .    »  _ 

Te  might  think  it  a  misfortune.  i 

To  be  christened  Pat  or  Dan: 
To  me  It  Is  a  blessing  to  be  called  IiKh  nuiu! 

I  miiy  live  to  see  the  day — 
•Twill  come,  oh  never  fear — 

When  Isnorance  gives  away  to  sense; 
'1  welr  ime  Irish  here! 


Knoblauch's  "Faun"  very 
seriously  in  London.  The 
London  Times  said  that  the  Faun, 
played  by  Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  might  be 
taken  for  "a  rather  boisterous  univer- 
sity extension  lecturer,  interruplins  his 
arguments  with  occasional  whoops  and 
hops  to  remind  the  world  (and  h\"^«elf) 
that  he  is  after  all  a  f aun  "  WMle  the. 
Dally  Chronicle  enjoyed  Mr.  Har\e>  s, 
"guffaws,  gallopings,  sniffings,  as  part 
of  "a  vibrant  character  of  personified, 
physical  health,"  it  objected  to  '•an  un-| 
fortunate  deal  of  vulgar  and  shallow^ 
sensualism"  in  the  play  that  shocks 
"dlcreet  susceptibilities."  The  Palli 
Mall  Gazette  found  the  play  wearlng.j 
platitudinous,  pretentious  and  cheap.  , 
Its  vulgarities  are  In  better  Place  in 
Hvde  Park  thJin  on  the  stage  of  the, 
PHnce  of  Wales  Theatre.  The  Faun, 
has  a  verv  loud  laugh.  "The  laugh,  we, 
were  assured,  was  an  expression  of  the| 
joy  of  life  Somehow  it  I'emlnded  usi 
of  Goldsmith's  allusion  to  "the  loudi 
laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind.  "Thel 
play  certainly  had  an  incomparably 
warmer  reception  than  Hauptmannns 
glorious  play  "The  Sunken  Bell,'  in  which 
the  mvthical  figures  were  so  beautitullj- 
composed  by  the  author  and  embo»Jled 
bv  the  actors  here  in  Lon,ln„  six  years 
Hgo.  Which  things  further 
parable." 


The  "Duchess's  Neck- 
lace," a  play  In  four 
acts,     by    James  A. 
Npw  Plav  »o"^'as,    produced  at 
JNew  nay  j^e  Aldvo  ch  Theatre, 
London,  seems  to  have  been  an  inflic- 
tion on  the  audience.    The  young  and 
beautiful   Duchess   of   Hemna   had  a 
Berkshire   mansion   and    in   one   room  i 
was  a  safe  in  which  she  kept  her  costly 
necklace  of  black  pearls.     There  was 
also  a  dressing  table.    At  the  back  was 
a  table  for  sherry,  bitters  and  glasses 
so  that  her  dinner  guests  might  take  a 
whet  before  going  to  the  dining  room. 
"And  when   the  doctors  and  colonelsj 
and  things  invited  to  her  grace's  en-| 
tertalnments  arrived  at  Maredale  Court,, 
they  always  made  their  way  to  the  door| 
of  this  useful  apartment,  tapped  there- 
it,  opened  It,  popped  In  their  heads, 
ind  remarked  'May  I  come  in?'  All  of 
which  was  found  very  fascinating  as  a 
Dlcture  ot  high  life  In  Berkshire  temp- 
ore George  V."     Her  grace  and  her 
;uests  had  gone  into  dinner  when  Mr 
::harles  Harvey  entered  by  a  -window, 
went  to  the  safe,  and  with  some  sort 
of    an    electric    candle,    made    a  hole 
through  which  he  brought  the  necklace.' 
Mr.  Harvey  was  a  burglar,  who  enjoyedj 
I  handsome  wife  and  a  handsome  house^ 
In  Mayfalr.    He  took  on  this  joyful  oc-' 
caslon   a  glass   of   sherry   and  disap- 
peared.   Later  he  sold  the  necklace  for 
£40,000  and  Invested   the  sum   on  the 
stock  exchange,  »o  that  it  grew  to  £260,- 
000.   Conscience  pricked  him  and  he  re- 
solved to  make  restitution.     He  con- 
fided his  purpose  to  his  wife,  when  she 
hjid  on  her  best  dress.    She  remarked: 
"You  must  be  mad!"  Mr.  Harvey  In- 
vited the  duchess  to  call  on  him.  Hav- 
ing no  beastly  pride,  she  called  and  he 
confessed  and  handed  to  her  £125,000  In 
Bank  ot  England  notes.    Out  Jumped  a 
detective     with     handcuffs.     But  thei 
duchess  holding  the  notes  neatly^  folded 
In   an   envelope  said;     "No!     I'll  not 
prosecute."     The    detective    and  the 
duchess  withdrew  and  the  curtain  fell. 


Chieflv  "^^^  London  critics  laugh 

at  the  hlfalutln  indulged  In 
About  ^jy.  pgrjain  western  writers 
Music  whose  rhapsodies  find  their 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  but  the  vocab- 
ulary of  praise  used  In  describing  a  re- 
cent piano  recital  by  Eugene  d'.41bert 
may  well  excite  the  envy  of  any  Ameri- 
can critic  who  wishes  to  soar.  Speaking 
of  d'Albert  as  an  Interpreter  of  Beetho- 
ven, a  London  critic,  ileclaxes  that,  no 
other  living  pianist  can  so  adequately 
disclose  "the  volcanic  fire  and  sublime  ; 
grandeur  of  motion  that  permeates  the 
masterpieces  of  this  master  mind  •  •  * 
It  is  Mi  fl'.Mt'.rt  alone,  whose  playing 
has  thr  jiiltude  of  passion  calK'l 

for  by  1  .i'-  '  who  can  follow  thu 


\M)ids  are  to  be  tmployed  for  the  laslc 
ihoj  must  be  combined  with  the  skill  of 
a  poPt,  If  thft-  are  to  arouse  commen- 
surate Impreaslons  on  the  reader." 

Miss  Ina  Hill,  a  few  weeks  ago  alng- 
InK  In  grand  opera  with  the  Carl  Rosa 
company.  Is  now  on  the  variety  stage. 
This  led  "Dliiamma"  to  write:  ''What 
a  magnet  'the  Halls'  are  becoming!  Her 
voice  is  as  beautiful  as  it  Is  powerful,- 
and  she  sings  like  a  well  trained  artlstn. 
And  It  Is  eatlnfactory  to  be  able  to  add 
that  on  the  day  I  heard  her  she  was 
wore  heartily  applauded  than  any  other 
contributor  to  the  program,  clever  and 
popular  as  many  of  them  were:  which 
]s  only  another  proof  that  the  variety- 
going  public  want  the  best,  and  when 
they  get  It  will  applaud  with  the  best. 
There  is  ho  bigger  mistake  than  that 
of  underestimating  the  artistic  apprecl- 
atlveness  of  these  vast  audiences." 

And"Digamma"  was  especially  pleased 
bv  one  feature  of  the  review  "  J.  Adore 
C'a!"  "How  our  grandfathers — some  of 
them — would  have  admired  the  display  of 
shapeliness  in  tights.  Tishts  have  gone 
out  of  fashion  on  the  English  stage,  ex- 
cept at  Christmas.  We  used  to  see  them, 
in  Gaiety  burlesque,  all  the  year  round. 
Nellie  Farren  never  looked  quite  herself 
In  anything  else;  and  who  that  saw  her 
has  forgotten  the  splendid  vlslonof  Miss 
Violet  Cameron  as  the  boy-hero  of  Von 
Suppe's  'Boccaccio,'  at  the  Comedy  The- 
atre In  the  early  eighties?" 

This  reminds  us  that  Weedon  Gros- 
smith  made  his  debut  on  the  variety 
stage  early  this  month  at  the  Coliseum, 
London.  In  a  little  comedy,  "How  It's 
Done,"  which  was  condemned  by  some 
Ibecause  the  hero  is  an  unattractive 
rogue,  not  picturesque,  not  valorous, 
with  none  of  the  endearing  qualities  of 
the  traditional  highwayman. 

Miss  Kitty  Cheatham  In  London  said 
that  she  was  once  asked  whether  the 
Tango  was  an  expression  of  the  negro 
dance.  "What  are  you  talking  about?" 
I  replied.  It  is  Just  like  the  cjuestlon 
that  a  Russian  asked  me  on  the  Klvlera. 
He  said:  "Do  you  dance  the  Cake 
Walk?"  "There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
dancing  the  Cake  Walk,"  I  told  him. 
"The  Cake  W^alk  was  simply  the  , name 
that  was  given  to  the  performance  of 
the  most    stylish    darky  couple,  who 

walked  most  eiesantly  In  the  \barTv 
on  Saturday  nights.  When  they  got  the 
prize  cake  the  woman  would  balance  It 
on  her  head,  looking  like  an  EgypWan 

woman  carrying  her  water  Jar.  Wbiat 
you  are  doing  here,"  I  added,  "Is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  tham  a  Parisian  caiii- 
can." 

We  hear  from  "Vienna  of  the  success 
of  Mme.  Louise  Bailey-Apfelbeck,  an 
American  "now  recognized  as  one  of 
Austria's  foremost  pianists."  "With  one 
exception,  she  is  the  only  wife  of  an 
Austrian  army  officer  who  is  allowed  to 
follow  a  public  career;  and  she  does  so 
by  .special  permission  of  the  Emperor. 
She  plays  with  brilliant  technique  and 
great  fire  and  temperament;  and  she 
hopes  next  season,  after  a  tour  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  visit  Lon- 

riniv"     Wer    r.i-r>o'>-!>»Ti     in^-lllrted    tWO  Un- 

'  familiar  pieces,  "a  nobly  conceived" 
adago  from  Camlllo  Hom'.-i  sonata  in 
F  minor,  and  a  new  and  "exceedingly 
original  work  by  Ernest  Verdayne  called 
'Wildes  Wasser.'  " 

Hearing  again  "Louise,"  the  critic  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  made  bold  to  say: 
"Certainly  the  Charpentier  philosophy,  as 
voiced  by  his  characters,  has  little  to 
recommend  It.  One  Is  so  accustomed, 
nowaday,  to  regard  the  sex  problem  as 
an  economic  rather  than  a  moral  ques- 
tion, that  one  is  bored  with  the  puerili- 
ties of  Jullen  and  the  rant  of  the  poor 
old  father.  This  does  not  affect  the 
action,  of  course,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Lou- 
ise the  balance  of  proclivities  Is  so  ob- 
viously on  the  wrong  side  that  con- 
siderations of  losing  her  marketable  val- 
ue, while  for  Jullen  It  can  only  be  another 
love  conquest  to  heighten  his  self-es- 
teem, would  in  no  case  have  had  any 
weight."  This  writer  admired  Mme. 
Edvina  both  as  Louise  and  as  Florla 
Tosca.  But  why  does  he  Insist  on  call- 
ing Puccini's  opera  "La  Tosca?"  Prob- 
ably for  the  same  reason  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Boston  Opera  House  In- 
sist on  "I  Pagliacci"  instead  of  "Pag- 
liacci,"  which  is  the  title  of  Leoncaval- 
lo's opera. 

M.  Maugruiere  has  Ijeen  singing  in  a 
little  French  operetta  In  London.  Is  he 
the  "Mr.  Magulre"  who  was  with  the 
Abbey,  Schoeffel,  and  Grau  Co.?  His 
Christian  name  was  Georges,  was  it  not? 
Mme.  Renee  Chemet,  a  violinist,  who 
appeared  the  same  evening  and  was 
praised,  once  visited  Boston  with  Mme. 
Calvet,  if  we  are  not  mistaken. 

In  London  they  call  Mile.  Polalre 
"The  Bernhardt  of  Variety." 

The  Finnish  choir,  "Sumen  Laulu," 
made  Its  first  appearance  In  England, 
June  13,  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  London. 
"It  is  unfortunately. hardly  going  too  far 
to  say  that  for  unaccompanied  singing, 
we  have  no  choir  in  London  who  can 
seriously  compete  with  them." 

Debussy's  "Printemps"  was  performed 
in  London  for  the  first  time  Jjino  13,  and 
Miss  Florence  Macbeth,  coloratura  so- 
prano, made  her  first  appearance  In 
that  city.  Mut-h  had  been  said  about  her 
,ln  advance,  although  the  Signale's  cor- 
Jiespondents  in  Germany  ha\3  not  been 
venthuslastic.  The  tone  of  the  Pall  Mall 
VTazette  was  one  of  moderate  rapture. 
T.he  reviewer  found  that  while  her  sing- 
ing was  of  a  finished  and  accomplished 
order.  tUe  dynamic  force  of  the  lower 
v(',-<i^ter  was  weak.  "More  clearness  of 
d:(T<;ion  would  be  desirable,  and  more 


idulum   from      ^      ^  .nallty.   too;   In  the 

•    •    *  '  ,  ,   .Ml      Macbeth  ^tIi!cf•M  nne 

'  aher  cold  and  uncni 

aa  Gerhardt  and  Pan 
I  f,   in  duets  In  London,  ann   :i    •  ■ 
agreed  the  voices  did  not  balance,  while 
In  solos  Miss  Gerhardt  was  "in  one  of 
her    dragging    moods,"    so    that  the 
rhythm  was  often  lost. 

They  pre<llct  great  possibilities  in  th« 
future  of  Miss  May  Talbot,  a  IT-year- 
i)ld  soprano,  who  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  London  on  June  8  at  the  Palla- 
dium. She  was  a  typist  at  a  West  End 
postoftlce  when  she  Joined  a  choir  of 
girl  workers  formed  by  Mme.  Amy 
Sherwln,  and  it  was  .soon  discovered  that 
her  voice  and  talent  were  out  of  the 
common. 

The  London  Times  said  of  Mr.  De 
Pachmann:  "One  feels  that  some  time, 
long  ago,  M.  de  Pachmann  discovered 
Ithe  whole  truth  about  Chopin,  and  that 
ever  since  he  has  only  had  to  sit  and 
play  without  any  conscious  effort,  either 
mental  or  physical,  in  order  to  express 
the  whole  tnith  to  his  hearers.  When 
he  begins  to  think  about  the  music  or 
his  playing,  to  lecture  upon  Chopin's 
harmonic  progressions  or  hold  forth 
upon  the  muscular  development  of  his 
own  hands  and  arras,  distortions  are  apt 
to  come  in;  but  he  can  think  and  talk 
about  other  subjects  -without  disturbing 
ithe  music." 

The  same  critic,  speaking  of  Mme. 
Edvina  In  "Tosca"  (June  9),  says  that 
she  is  not  dramatic.  "Her  gestures  here 
(in  the  second  act)  were  graceful  and 
wore  well  timed  with  the  music,  but 
they  always  looked  like  gestures  ac- 
quired to  fit  the  situation  instead  of 
seeming  the  inevitable  expression  of  the 
emotion  of  the  moment."  As  for  Mr. 
McCormack  as  Alfredo,  he  was  by  turns 
"the  impassioned  and-  Indignant  lover 
with  the  same  vocal  methods  and  the 
same  gestures  to  suit  all  occasions." 

Mr.  Andre  Caplet  conducted  "Pelleas 
let  Melesande"  at  Covent  Garden  June 
12.  The  Times  said  that  the  orchestra 
played  very  beautifully  and  the  Inter-, 
hides  had  remarkable  eloquence  in  his 
treatment  of  them.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Daily  Chronicle  said  Mr.  Caplet 
conducted  with  "some  skill"  and  "the 
orchestral  playing  was  very  good  on 
'he  whole,  although  a  little  more  fin- 
ish occasionally  would  have  been  de- 
sirable." 

Dr.  Alfred  Schnerlc,  one  of  the  head 
librarians  of  the  University  Library  in 
Vienna,  has  prepared  an  edition  of  the 
original   manuscript   of   Mozart's  Re- 
quiem, which  is  In  the  Imperial  Library 
of   Vienna.    The  price  of  the  work, 
which  wil  be  a  true  rendering,  will  b< 
43  ciipwns,  and  not  mora  than  500  copie; 
will  be  published  by  the  Gesellschaf 
fuer   graphische   Industrie,   Vienna,  tc 
which  subscriptions  may  be  sent. 
I    Mrs.  Harry  Thaw  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  wild,  dance  at  the  Hippodrome, 
London,  told  a  reporter  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle:     "I   am    here   not   as  Mrs. 
'  Harry   Thaw—not   as   a   freak,    to  be 
stared    at  because   of   my  connection 
with   a  tragedy— but  as   a  light-stage 
artist,  which  has  been  my  profession." 
I  She  was  in  amber  and  beetle  green  and 
Iher   dark    brown   hair   was  stieaming 
down  her  back.    Tier  dance  with  Mr. 
Jack    Clifford    was    described    by  the 
jPall  Mall  Gazette  as  "a  thing  of  infi- 
nite flii?hts  and  -jntanglements.  strange 
jdi.scomposures,  and  fierce  flingings  and 
'whirlin.ss  in  the  air.    Tliore  is  little  or 
,no  grace  in  it,  save  at  odd  and  seem- 
ingly unintentioned  moments;  and  such 
isoul  as  there  is  in  it  is  of  a  fiery  kind, 
in  short,  it  is  a  transient  expression  of 
the  anarchy  and  chaos  of  art  which 
these   d.xys    that   pass    are  beholding, 
land  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  ap- 
plauding a  beautiful  woman  in  some- 
thing strange  and  exotic  the  audience 
(probably  thought  very   little  about  it 
and  proceeded  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
next  feature  in  the  Revue  in  a  spirit 
of  the  utmost  lightheaitodness." 


they  had  not  heard  a  word,  and  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
play  had  it  not  been  tor  the  advano* 
notices. 

"Yet  a  certain  scruple  ties  the  hands 
of  some  Judges  ot  the  drama.  Those 
who  wore  fortunate  to  receive  Invita- 
tions for  the  dress  rehearsal,  which 
passes  now  for  the  llrst  night  In  Pari.s. 
found  the  two  names  of  author  und 
principal  Interpreter  coupled  on  the  card. 
U  gave  to  the  performince  a  personal 
air;  as  it  the  two  were  receiving  friends 
on  some  common  ground.  This  consider- 
ation has  had  Its  effect  upon  the  printed 
word.  * 

"Criticism  apart,  the  production  Is  re- 
markable as  a  spectacle  and  as  a  feast  '. 
for  the  eye.    It  Is  doubtful  if  there  has ; 
been  a  richer  display  of  scenic  art  ''n  • 
the  Paris  stage.    Bakst,  the  magician 
of  costume,  surpasses  himself;  the  mlse 
en  scene  of  M.  Wsewolode  Meyerholde 
Is  quite  remarkable. 

"We  have  told  already  the  story  In 
these  columns.  It  Is  sufficient  to  recall 
Its  main  lines.  The  action  passes  in 
Cyprus  In  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
arrival  of  the  beautiful  courtesan,  La 
Pisanelle,  ctiuses  commotion  In  the 
Island.  The  uncle  of  the  king  and  the 
king  himself  fall  In  love  with  her.  Both 
regard  her  as  In  some  sort  supernat- 
ural— the  one  as  Venus  reincarnated; 
Ithe  other  as  the  expected  liberator  of 
the  island,  who  will  save  It  frpm  the 
plague  of  locu.sts.  The  nephew  kills 
his  uncle. 

"  'C'est  trop.'  The  Queen-mother  re- 
solves to  rid  the  island  of  this  new 
plague.  She  Invites  La  .Pisanelle  to 
drink.  When  the  cup  has  travelled  often 
;to  her  lips,  she  is  in  a  fit  state  to  dance. 
She  dies  dancing,  smothered  by  roses. 
The  roses  surround  her,  dance  rather 
ridiculously  before  her  in  a  ring,  ap- 
proach closer  and  closer  and  cnjsh  her. 
Under  their  stifling  embrace  she  dies- 
Had  she  resisted  this  'perfumed  death,' 
two  tigers  held  in  leash  were  ready  to 
devour  her.  A  pleasant  barbaric  notion. 

"M.  Ildebrando  da  Parma's  incidental 
music  is  as  beautiful  as  his  name.  A 
composer  with  any  other  name  might 
write  as  sweetly — but  he  could  hardly 
have  the  same  success.  M.  Bakst's 
scenery  was  beautifully  barbarous.  As 
the  King's  uncle,  M.  de  Max  achieves  a 
great  success,  as  great  (but  In  a  differ- 
ent sense)  as  his  marvellous  reading  In 
'Typhoon'  ;  Mile.  Ida  Rubenstein  has  a 
presence  and  personality  and  an  exotic 
savour  that  lend  interest  to  any  role; 
but  It  is  rather  as  artist  than  as  actress 
that  she  should  be  praised." 
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jtho  revolution— being  particularly  im- 
pressive. The  hall  in  which  the  play  ia 

ibe'ng  given  has  been  built  specially  for 
the  exhibition.  It  seats  10,000  person* 
and  contains  what  Is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est organ  In  the  world,  with  14,000  plpo- . 
Tho  hall  is  constructed  of  iron  and 
botom,  with  not  a  particle  of  -vnod 
about  It.  The  play,  which  Is  In  blunlc 
verse,  is  reported  to  be  very  fine,  J:nd 
to  have  received  a  most  cordial  recep- 
tion. It  commemorates  the  great  .var 
of  liberation,  and  the  figure  of  Napoleon 
and  his  generals  are  frequently  seen  <  n. 

,  the  stage."    This  was  the  play  sup- 

I  pressed  by  the  German  government,  a« 

'some  say  through  tho  Instigation  of  *.h« 
crown  prince,  because  Frederick  Will- 
iam III.  was  portrayed  as  Insignificant, 
a.a  he  was  in  life.  The  New  York  Tiniea 
remarked  last  week;  "Hauptmann's  nevr 

jplay  has  much  more  vitality  now  than 
it  possessed  a  week  ago.  Its  market 
value  has  been  greatly  increased.  C.er- 
mans  all  over  tho  world  will  desire  to 
read  It  and  to  see  it  acted,  and  their 
desire  wil)  be  realized." 

"The  Mikado"  has  been  drawing  rec- 
ord hou.ses  at  the  Deutsches  Oper% 
House  at  Charlottenburg.  This  work 
was  given  three  and  four  times  In  the 
week,  and  there  was  not  an  empty  plai-e. 
'  At  the  performance  ot  Gluck'e 
"Orpheus,"  at  the  Berlin  Uoyal  opera,  in 
honor  of  the  Emperor'.s  Sliver  Jubilee, 
"the  appearance  of  the  house  was  hot 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  festive  char- 
acter as  regards  the  toilets.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  many  hundreds  of  strang- 
ers and  foreigners  the  management  de- 
cided not  to  Insist  upon  evening  dress  at 
these    performances,    and    the  gray, 

1  brown,  and  Shantting  suits  in  the  stalls 
and  on  the  grand  tier  presented  rather 
a  motley  appearance." 


The  Play 
"Perfumed 


The  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette had  this  to  say  on 
Death"    June  14  about  d'Annun- 

zio's  new  play: 

"Opinions  vary  more  than  customary 
over  the  work  of  D'Annunzlo.  Some  re- 
gard him  as  an  inspired  poet,  others  as 
a  writer  without  real  talent,  but  with 
an  immense  gfft  for  publicity.  In  the 
.=^ame  way  critics  are  at  variance  in  es- 
timating 'La  Pisanelle;  ou.  La  Mort 
I'arfumee.'  In  some  quarters  it  Is  hailed 
as  a  masterpiece;  others  refuse  to  bow 
the  knee  to  the  Italian  dramatist,  and 
say,  frankly.  'We  do  not  understand.' 

"There  is  some  excuse  for  not  under- 
standing. The  blank  verse  of  the  play  !■ 
written  in  13th-century  French,  for, 
whatever  are  his  powers  of  creation, 
D'Annunzlo  possesses  an  erudition  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  which  Is 
equalled  by  few  academicians.  The 
archaic  phrase  Is  sufficient  to  try  the 
attention  of  the  audience;  nor  is  this  the 
only  impediment  to  comprehension.  Fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  the  Greek  Theatre, 
as  revived  by  Gordon  Craig,  the  actors 
speak  their  lines  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  onl.y  occupying  the  proscenium 
when  they  have  a  'speech'  of  capital 
importance  to  deliver. 

"Again,  the  .svsto'li  of  declamation 
adopted  at  the  Chat(;let  is  disconcerting. 
At  one  moment  the  player  raises  his 
voice  to  a  high  pitch;  at  another,'  he 
murmurs.  In  both  cases  he  remains 
Inarticulate.  Added  to  this,  the  leading 
actress,  Mile.  Ida  Rubenstein— however 
talented,  and  she  has  great  talent;  and 
however  beautiful,  and  she  Is  singularly 
attractive — has  a  diction  which  retains 
its  Russian  accent.  The  result  of  dis- 
tance and  eccentric  enunciation  Is  often 


Russian 
Futurist 


The 


"Marthe  et  Marie,"  by 
„ ,  .  .  Edouard  Dujardin,  has  been 
Stage  m  produced  at  the  Theatre  de 
Pans  I'Oeuvre,  but  the  scene  is 
in  Florence,  not  Judea.  The  two  women 
are  sisters  and  orphans.  Felicien's 
mother,  who  took  care  ot  the  girls, 
wished  him  to  marry  Marthe,  but  he 
rebels  against  her  dying  wish.  He  mar- 
ries Marie  and  their  life  is  not  happy. 
They  quarrel,  living  In  the  palace  ot  a 
ruined  nobleman.  The  wife's  lover  tries 
to  kill  Feliclen,  who  now  has  a  mistress, 
and  Marie  saves  him.  The  knife  enters 
her  breast.  The  two  then  go  back  to 
their  native  village,  which  Feliclen  had 
left  to  make  a  fortune  as  a  banker  and 
[Speculator.  A  ffi-e  consumes  the  city 
graneries  and  he  is  the  only  one  that 
has  wheat  in  ships  homeward  bound. 
In  the  village  the  truth  cannot  be  con- 
cealed: Marthe  is  the  woman  that  Feli- 
clen should  have  married.  Marie  dies 
of  her  own  accord,  tearing  the  bandages 
from  her  wound,  so  that  Marthe  may 


Have  the  Russian 
d:-incers  Joined  the  Fu- 
turist movement?  It 
Dancing  seems  so  if  reportu 
from  Paris  are  trustworthy.  Not  long 
ago  The  Herald  published  an  account 
ot  a  new  ballet  "Les  Jeux"  In  which 
Mr.  Njlns:kl  d.anrjd  as  a  i.iwn  tetinla 
player  and  for  which  Debussy  wrote 
'.he  music.  We  now  learn  that  this  bal- 
let and  others  in  the  repertoire  of  tlie 
Russians  this  season  show  a  radical 
departure.  The  Paris  correspondent  o( 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  writes:  "Per- 
haps the  artistic  event  that  has  created 
the  greatest  commotion  is  the  stylo  ot 
dancing  adopted  by  the  Russian  danc- 
ers this  season.  This  Is  seen  specially 
in  'Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,'  which 
ceals  with  prehistoric  times  in  Russia. 
Such  a  theme,  one  would  suppose,  re- 
quired serenity  of  treatment:  on  the 
contrary  the  music  is  the  most  impres- 
sionist Imaginable,  and  the  dancing  fits 
It:  strange  and  distorted.  Gestures  re- 
place the  ordinary  movements,  and  the 
gestures  are  for  the  most  part  unbeau- 
tiful.  Toes  are  turned  in,  the  body  cork- 
screwed, the  head  carried  as  if  one  had 
a  stiff  neck.  Various  emotions  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  rapid  vibratory  movement 
ot  the  feet.  This  Futurist  dancing, 
which  Is  a  series  of  trained  attitudes 
rather  than-  movemeif  s  of  grace  and 
precision,  has  caused  demonstrations  of 
displeasure  amongst  the  audience.  The 
professional  critics  have  blamed  openly 
or  damned  with  faint  praise,  and  some 
have  reserved  Judgment,  saying  they 
do  not  understand.  The  general  con- 
ception. Indeed,  is  so  new  that  the  tra- 
ditionalists may  well  be  puzzled.  It  Is 
possible  that  this  attempt  to  renew  tho 
terpsichorean  art  Is  too  long,  for  the 


make  Pelicien  happy.  "Though  naive  :  ballet  Is  spread  over  two  acts.  By  a 
and  primitive  at  times,  the  play  has  the  curious  coincidence,  the  same  methods 
advantage  of  clarity."  lOf  dancing,  virith  twlstlngs  and  trem- 

M.  Antoine  has  had  the  courage  to  re-  blings  and  deformations  ot  the  •  body, 
Vive  at  the  Odeon,  "Moise,"  by  Chateau-  are  applied  to  'Les  Jeux,'  which  repre- 
briand,  now  chiefly  known  to  Americans  gents  a  tennis  match.  It  is  true  that 
py  the  steak  that  bears  his  name.  The  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  leaping; 
tiagedy  Is  in  five  acts  and  in  verse,  but.  In  the  main,  ordinary  movement  is 
Sainte-Beuve  described  it  years  ago  as  replaced  by  gesture.  Can  this  new  sys- 
"boring,  very  boring."  The  story  is  a  tern  be  held  to  be  appropriate,  both  to  a 
simple  one.  Moses  goes  to  Mt.  Slnal  on  prehistoric  ballet  and  an  essentially 
a  mission,  and  the  rumor  is  spread  that  rnodern  one?  Since  the  themes  are  so 
he  is  dead.  Nadab,  a  son  of  Aaron,  is  essentially  different,  should  not  the 
chosen  chief.  Now  Nadab  is  in  love  treatment  be  also?  Generally,  one  may 
with  Arzane,  Queen  ot  the  Amalekites,  gay  that  the  new  dancing  Is  an  exag- 
In  bondage  to  the  Hebrews.  She  wor-  geration  ot  the  NJinskl  method  seen  last 
ships  Baal  and  Moloch,  and,  hating  the  year  In  'L'Apres-Mldl  d'un  Faune.'  It 
Jews,  feigns  love  for  Nadab,  to  revenge  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  ultimate 
herself.  The  Hebrews  are  led  to  adore  verdict  will  be.  For  the  moment  It  la 
Astarte,  but  Moses  returns,  and  finally  doubtful." 

defeats  Arzane,  who  l^  stoned.  Nadab   

is  struck  by  lightning. 


ade 


Mr.  W.  B.  Teats,  speak, 
ig  at  a  m<teting  in  Lon- 
don, defended  the  Irish 
Defence  Theatre  against  "one  oC 


Mr.  Yeats 
in 


"Die  drei  Schwestern 
Randolf,"    a    play  in 
m  five    acts    adapted  by 

Germany  Ernest  Rltterfeldt  from  the  reproaches  the  lecturer  had  brought 
«.  novel  by  Hed^'ig  Courths-Mahler.  has  lagalnst  It."  Lady  Gregory  was  at  the 
been  produced  at  the  Luisen  Theatre,  imeetlng  and  Mr.  Yeats  said  It  was  to 
Berlin  Mr.  Ritterfeldt  has  been  a  val-  her  patient  strength  that  the  success  ofi 
Cable  member  of  this  company  for  many  the  Irish  theatre  was  due. 
Wars.  'The  play  is  described  as  incon-  "As  for  the  complaint  that  their  dra- 
6eqt»entlal  and  insipid  A  major  has  matic  movement  was  too  much  con- 
done the  pace  and  when  he  is  pen-  cerned  with  the  peasant  class,  Mr.  Yeats 
?ioned  ia.  poor.  He  dies  and  leaves  his  |said  they  had  taken  for  their  guidance 
wife  and  three  daughters  penniless.  The  the  rule  that  actuated  the  literature  and 
stru^-'lcs  of  the  pretty  and  virtnf>.<=  jj,g  drama  of  Norway — to  understand  the 
daughters,  who  finally  marry  well,  have  pgasant  by  the  .saga,  and  the  saga  by 
little  dramatic  Interest.  .  jthe  peasant.    Allowing  for  certain  na- 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  J!.r»  tional  and  peculiar  characteristics,  the 
wrote:  "A  new  Hauptmann  play  has  pgasant  class,  where  it  existed,  was  the 
been  produced  at  Breslau.  a  festive  g^me  all  the  world  over,  and  this  waa 
work  written  in  the  character  of  a  re-  ^^^^  reasons  why  the  Irish  Theatre 

view  of  the  events  of  the  last  hund:-3d  j^^^j^  succeeded  beyond  their  utmost 
years.  It  has  been  specially  written  ^^^jpg^  gut  if  they  had  narrowed  them- 
for  the  big  centennial  exhibition  now  ggj^,gg  down  to  one  class.  It  was  as  » 
proceeding  In  that  city,  and  Prof.  Kein-  ^neans  to  an  end,  and  in  time  ther 
hardt  has  staged  It.  This  being  the  ],Qpg^_  Indeed,  they  were  already  try- 
case,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  j^^g  ^^^1  with  every  Irish  class  which 
some  2000  persons  occupy  the  stage  '"had  Irish  "characteristics,  from  the  far- 
some  ot  the  scenes,  the  opening  one—  ^.^^j.  ^j^^  shopkeeper,  and  the  rest 
displaying  the  guillotine  and  mob  during  ,  ..-^rfig^  jj^^y  began.  Mr.  Yeats  conthi- 
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Quota  I  I. .lit;  are  not  easily  traced 
without  a  concordance.  All  this  Is  to 
be  regretted;  for  outside  of  religious 


ued  it  was  a  time  ot  gre^it  P'^'i^'^'*j^,;*"g*  interest  In  the  book  "by  which  we 

national  cliscourasement,^  aj       \gg^i„st  "ve  and  die"  it  Is  the  supreme  treas- 

.ton  had  P°'"!.t:  .f"  allure,  he  Insisted  ure  of  the  English  language, 

many  P>ophecies_of^  tai        ^^^^  ^         ^         ^    ^  ^ 


tunH;"of  rouching  the  emotional  and     CI  , 
nature,  Of  the  people-  ^(A  cry  ,  ^  ^ 
of  'Hear,  hear     from  turned 
startled   the   ^P^f^f^^^         this  ere-  1 
around  as  at  a  He  went  on  ; 

'^^^•^  Thai  pr'vio"  mVnuments  In  Ire- 
to  fy^'^^V^en   managed  through  the 
land  had  ^^f "  J";;,3  nke,  with  the  in-  1 
drill-sergeant  and  nis_n^^  .^^  ^^^^^ 


'^"":'"'^fmouidlng  what'he  might  call 
tention  ot  ^.^h  the  result  of  ■ 

the  mass  mind    But  ^^^,^1 
flattering  the  multhude  an^^^^^ 

cringing  to  ^'"8  platoons. 
r,ot  accustomed  '°„,«;'^^es  determined 

^"■^  H^t.  .r    hev   "id  to  liberate  fn, 
whatc-e>   t"^^  awakening  the' 

^-^"1  rtnr°nststlng  on  his  rights, 
mdividual  and  insisting^  ^^.^^  for  the' 

in  snort,  the>  i-^t'  °=  tj^e  world 

artistic  temperan^ent  to  see  th^  .^^ 

(or  'tself  and  express  Its  ^^^^^ 

^"res^fon"  She  had  always  produced  in  ;  ^-^^^  ■■-•^ -J,;  -;,"a  ,ight  that  froze 
Slviduals  m  the  hour  o    her  '^^;^|    1.I3  blood.     He  was  sitting  be  o^e  the 

s  her  claim  to  be  consiueicA  ^.^  bedchamber  when  "a  UtUe 

man  in  a  dressing  gown  and  a  Turkish 
the  room,  pursuing  a 
the 


Jn  tbougbls  from  the  Tlsions  of  th^  nisht, 
when  deep  Bleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came 
upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  mafle  all  my 
bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before 
my  tace;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up. 

Lord  Leighton's  Vision. 

Aro  there  any  new  and  good  ghost 
stories?  The  story  about  the  haunted 
liouse  in  the  Back  Bay  promised  well  at 
nrst  but  it  ended  foolishly  in  gas.  We 
read  not  long  ago  ot  a  ghost  seen  by  the 
•late  Lord  Lelghton  In  a  large  rambling 
house  not  far  from  West  Drayton. 
Guests,  sleeping  in  the  house  before  him,, 
had  heard  disconcerting  and  demoniacal 
laughter;  a  heavy  screen  was  thrown] 
dowh  by  unseen  hands,  and  there  was  a) 
noise  as  of  a  body  being  dragged  along 
the  floor.  Many  houses  in  England  and 
Scotland  can  boast  of  such  phenomena, 
but  when   Lord   Leighton  >-isited  this 


whicli  th._  i'.  I 
ure  of  your  1j. 
Count  Fosco  ' 
when  next  >ou  want  h  .:n;ji:u  i.'.  ..r 
that  description,  I  trust  that  you  will| 
not  disdain  to  come  to  me.  1  know  a 
villain,  and  have  one  In  my  eye  at  this 
moment  that  would  far  eclipse  any-! 
thing  that  I  have  read  in  your  books. 
Don't  think  that  I  am  drawing  upon  my 
imagination.  The  man  is  alive  and  con- 
stantly under  my  gaze.  In  fact,  he  Is' 
my  own  husband."  The  writer  was 
Bulwer-Lytton's  wife. 

About  the  time  that  "The  Woman  in 
White"  appeared  we  knew  a  mah  nf 
high  standing,  broadly  and  thorough  1 
educated,  a  sane  thinker,  not  too  iniiig- 
Inatlve,  who  lived  at  St.  Catharlneaj 
Canada.  He  said  that  he  was  ac-i 
quainted  with  the  person  whom  Col- 
lins portrayed  as  Fosco  and  that  .the 
Count  was  then  enjoying  lite  in  th«| 
Canadian  town. 


,1  :  There  Is  mPVmh  dSH- 
flnn  niell.  Even  one  that  is  distressed 
'  .  St  fires  though  they  are  som.» 
nillt^  away,  finds  a  certain  comfort  in 
the  odor  brought  by  the  wind,  and 
above  all  in  fall  when  the  smoke  adds 
to  the  natural  haze.  If  his  own  cot- 
tage burns  he  is  too  near  for  unfeigned 
enjoyment.  The  smell  of  Russia  leather 
is  also  delicious,  so  that  some  have 
books  of  only  contemporary  value,  as 
encyclopedias,  bound  in  it.  We  say  en- 
cyclopedias, for  they  and  "Comic  Song- 
sters" and  atlases  quickly  grow  old  by 
reason  of  their  modemi'ty. 


and  this  -  be   assured  of  hen 

a   nation   and   10    ue    a  aressuig  5"""         "  ---- 

future."  ..        remarks  of  fez"  rushed  into  the  room,  pursuini 

m  connection  with  ^^ese  remarks  or  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Mr  yeats  the  foll°:^:'"S^rem^^^^^^^  haiVand  murdered  her.  "chuckUng  flend- 

olily  Chronicle  on  Mr.  Mu^^^y    Blrth_  ^  air^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  „  ^^^^^^^ 
right"  may  be  Quoted^   1  -    -  ■ 


be  ^"?ted.  "It  helped  to  re  hou^e  and 

mind  one  that  it      ""^  o"Jy  the^  sp^«^»^^  '^J     ^^^^          jt  again.    Note  the  ad- 

,that  lends  mag.c  to  "^^^ff ^    of  the  mirable  touches  "little  man,"  "dressing 

but    the    life— the    lonel>    1'^^    ot    is  „  "Turkish  fez."    These  details  in- 

--■^^  ''^"f\"'w"%fls"signific:ntVhTt  frea";  the  horror  of  the  narration, 
rnanro?  these  Irish  plays,  translated 


\frica. 

A  NEGLECTED  BOOK 


It  was  stated  authoritatively  by 
Lord  Knollys  last  winter  that  hll< 
royal  master.  King  George  the  Fifth,! 
'reads  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  dally  ia 
accordance  with  a  promise  made  toi 
his  mother  in  1881.  A  bill  pijissed  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  approved  last 
month  by  Gov.  Tener,  decrees  that 
ten  verses  of  tlie  Bible  must  be  read; 
daily  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
state,  but  without  comment.  In  other 
words,  these  verses  are  to  be  read 
without  sectarian  prejudice.  Let  us 
hope  that  King  George  does  not  read 
his  cliapter  perfunctorily;  that  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  do  not  gabble 
the  verses,  and  the  pupils,  whether 
they  read  or  only  hear,  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  simplicity,  the 
beauty,  the  strength,  the  nobility  of 
the  language. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  has'  been; 
made     singularly     unpalatable  to 
Ynany.    As  pedagogues  often  present 
the  Odyssey,  an  Horatian  ode,  or  a 
tragedy  of  Sophocles  to  a  class  a? 
merely  an  exercise  in  syntax  without 
consideration  of  the  poetic  though! 
and  expression,  so  many  parents  and 
teachers  have  dwelt  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  Testament  merely 
as  a  book  of  devotion  or  a  rigid  code 
of  morals,  and  shunned  any  reference 
to  the  Bible  as  literature.    The  print 
often  tried  the  eyes,  and  the  division 
into  chapter  and  verse  was  a  stum- 
bling block  to  full  appreciation.  When 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney's  "Literary  Man's 
Bible"   was  published,  the  title  in- 
spired some  with  the  hope  that  the 
book  would  be  a  selection  of  pages 
which  would  appeal  particularly  to 
lovers  of  literature,  and  great  was 
their  disappointment.  The  late  W.  E. 
Henley  did  not  hesitate  to  Include 
passages  from  the  Scriptures  In  his 
anthology  of  lyric  poetry,  and  in  the 
preface  he  explained  why  he  consid- 
ered   these    passages    lyrical.  That] 
Henley   died    before   he   wrote  his 
promised  preface  to  the  Tudor  reprint 
of  the  Bible  was  a  loss  to  letters. 

The  Bible  was  once  sd  read  In  this 
country  that  its  phraseology  and  style 
entered  Into  the  daily  conversation 
of  the  people.  Not  by  interlarding 
speech  with  quotations,  so  that  there 
might  have  been  a  suspicion  of  cant; 
but  men  and  women  without  thought 
shaped  their  speech  after  biblical 
models;  the  simple  were  simply  elo- 
quent; there  was  sinewy  strength; 
there  was  vital  terseness.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Bible  is  generally 
read  today  as  it  was  when  books  were 
few  and  re-read.  .Surely  there  is  not 
the  same  familiarity  with  it.  Children' 
and  their  elders  are  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  and  women  so 
deftly  portrayed,  the  deeds  described 
without  undue  praise,  without  apolo- 
getic gloss.  Allusions  once  clear  to 
everyone  are  now  vague  and  blind. 


Mr.  Lang's  Scepticism. 

There,  is  another  story,  an  older  one, 
not  unknown  to  those  interested  in 
psychical  research,  in  which  a  prosalo 
detail  that  might  seem  grotesque  to  the 
unbeliever  and  the  scoffer  lent  impres-t 
slveness.  A  ghost  appeared  in  a  London 
street  one  morning  clad  in  evening  dress. 
The  face  was  deathly  pale,  and  a  wom- 
an, meeting  the  apparition,  fled  in  ter- 
ror The  spectre  walked  on,  clad  in 
evening  dress,  with  goloshes,  an  eye 
glass  and  a  tall  white  hat  thickly  cov- 
ered with  black  crape.  Surg.-MaJ. 
Armand  Leslie,  afterwards  killed  at  Ell 
Teb,  came  along  and  recognized  «! 
friend,  a  foreigner.  '  At  the  time  the 
phantom  twas  seen  in  London  this  friend 
was  lying  dMd  in  a  foreign  city  attired 
(as  it  afterwards  appeared)  in  evening 
dress,  according  to  custom."  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang,  who,  although  .  he  was  a 
Scot  and  a  folk-lorist,  did  not  always 
take  ghosts  .seriously,  remarked  that, 
while  evening  dress  and  even  goloshes 
may  be  burial  costume  in  the  country 
where  the  man  died,  "men  are  seldom 
buried  in  eye-glasses-never  in  tall 
white  hats."  This  last  statement  re-, 
mains  to  be  proved.  "Man  is  a  Noble 
Animal,  splendid  in  Ashes  and  pompous 
In  the  Grave."  It  is  not  at  all  impos- 
sible that  the  man  wished  to  be  burled, 
in  sUte.  A  tall  hat,  white  or  black.  Is 
'  the  symbol  of  ceremony.  But  Mr.  Lang, 
while  he  was  aUve.  like  King  Darius  in 
the  story,  was  fond  of  his  little  joke. 

A  P6v*erful  Camera. 

But  here  Is  a  simple  story  that  is 
to  us  more  awesome  than  any  tale  of 
moans,    clanking    chains    or  f^adlesa 
lady    Lord  Combermere's  betrothal  was| 
announced  not  long  ago  and  the  an- 
nouncement recalled  a  curious  Incident 
in   connection   with   the   death   of  his 
grandfather,  which  took  place  in  1891., 
"On  the-  day  of  the  funeral  a  photo- 
graph was  taken  of  the  library  where 
the  old  peer  used   to  spend  most  of 
Ma^llme.  and  when,  a  few  days  after, 
the   plate   was   developed,    a  shadowy 
presentment  of  the  dead  man  appeared, 
seated  in  his  usual  place." 

Concerning  Ghost  Stories. 

After  all,  the  most  creepy  ghost  story 
yet  written  is  Bulwer-Lytton's  "Haunt- 
ed and  the  Haunters."  otherwise  known 
as  "The  House  and  the  Brain."  Thack- 
eray confessed  in  print  that  it  fright- 
ened him.  There  is  a  fine  touch  in  E.  T. 
A.  Hoffmann's  "Marjorat":  tlie  scratch- 
ing on  the  wall.  In  Poe's  masterpiece* 
the  appearance  of  a  ghost  is  only  an 
incident  in  a  tale  of  mysterious  terror; 
or  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  of  hia 
stories  is  a  ghost  story  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  phrase.  Tliere  are  chap- 
ters in  Wilkie  Collins'.s  "Dead  Secret" 
that  we  should  not  like  to  read  alone 
at  night  by  a  swallng  candle;  the  dream 
in  "Armadale"  is  enough  to  strike  ter- 
ror to  the  'Sfoutest  sottl,'  hur'- "The 
Haunted  Hotel,"  with  its  grisly  horrors, 
approaches  dangerously  near  burlesque. 
There  is  a  good  railway  ghost  story  In 
the  "Mugby  Junction"  collection,  and 
a  better  one  on  this  subject  by  Marcel 
Schwob.  We  should  not  forget  the, 
dreadful  story  of  the  New  Tork  board-i 
ing  house  by  Fltz  James  O'Brien,  or 
Marion  Crawford's  steamship  story,  or 
the  singularly  unpleasant  one  by  Mr. 
Henry  James.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  a; 
novelist  not  appreciated  today,  wrote 
hair-raising  chapters,  but  we  doubt  if 
Bulwer's  "Haunted  and  the  Haunt.-i  s  ' 
has  been  equalled. 

Count  Fosco  and  Bulwer. 

"The  Woman  in  White"  once  sug- 
gested spectres  and  the  supernatural, 
but  even  the  weeuk-nerved  would  read 
it  today  unmoved,  and  be  interested 
chiefly  in  Count  Fosco.  Some  of  us  re- 
member the  sensation  made  by  this 
novel  when  it  aippeared.  Soon  artpp 
the  publication,  Collins  received  a  lel- 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

He  usually  went  to  bed  about  daybreak) 
and  rose  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  his  cuaJ 
torn  to  strip  himself  naked  as  low  as  tha 
waist  and  taking  his  station  at  thepumfl 
near  'his  rooms,  would  completely  slujca 
his  head  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body; 
after  which  he  would  pump  over  his 
^hiTt  and  putting:  It  on,  In  that  conditma 
would  immediately  go  to  bed.  Vearn- 
In-  was  deep  and  multifarious.  The  fav- 
OTito  objects  of  hU  studies  wve  meta- 
nhvsics,  divinity,  morality,  chemistry  and 
medicine;  .and  the  virtues  of  his  heart 
were  supeiior  even  to  the  astonialiing  pow-j 
ers  ot  his  understandins.  This  surprising 
young  man  died  at  Oxford  in  178^ 

Could  you  but  bury-  me  under  the  meadow- 
grass 

That   shlTPrs   and   sighs   and    bends    as  the 

breezes  p.Tsg! 
So  that  in  spring,  if  my  ghost  should  wander  up, 
I  might  walk  knee-deep  In  the  glory  ot  butter- 
cup. 

But  they  wouldn't  let  you.  my  dear,  and  my 

ghost  must  go 
Where  the  tombstones  watch  o'er  the  graves  In 

a  sober  row. 
Where  the  grass  is  mown  like  a  lawn  and  the 

flowers  lift  heads 
Tidy  and  trim  from  symmetrical  six-foot  beds. 

i  But  nercr  come  there  to  weep  and  think  of  me,! 
For  my  soul  will  be  far  from  there  as  a  »oul 
can  be. 

You  will  find  me  again.  If  spirits  hare  power 

to  pass.  .  , 

Walking  knee-deep  in  the  shivering  meadow- 
grass. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

i'.opie  who  indulge  in  forty  winks  at  the 
wrong  moment  sometimes  get  Into  trouble. 
Butvchus  (lid,  when  he  chose  the  third  loft 
for  his  nap.  So  did  the  Paris  magistrate 
who.  being  aroused  by  the  toe  of  a  coUeagne 
gently  pressed  against  his  calf,  murmured: 
"Is  that  you,  Eugenie?"  and  awoke  to  "wonder 
why  the  court  was  dissolved  In  laught.»r  | 

In  Pace. 

A  strange  story  is  told  by  Esteban 
Gutierrez,  a  stonemason  of  Barcelona. 
Two  well  dressed  men  called  at  his' 
home  with  an  automobile  and  asked  him 
to  go  Into  the  country  to  make  urgent 
repairs.  Outside  the  city  they  bound 
and  blindfolded  him.  The  car  stopped 
in  front  of  a  lonely  house.  The  mason  • 
was  led  inside  and  ordered  to  wall  up  a 
narrow  aperture.  He  heard  some  one 
crying.  Taking  the  bandage  from  his 
eyes,  he  saw  a  young  girl,  tightly  roped 
and  wedged  in  the  hole.  When  Gutier- 
rez refused  to  wall  her  up,  the  men 
drew  revolvers  and  he  was  forced  to 
obey.  Then  they  took  him  to  a  forest 
several  miles  away  and  left  him  there. 

This  is  a  thrilling  story,  recalUngr 
Poe's  "Cask  of  Amontillado,"  Balzac's 
"Grande  Breteche,"  and  wild  tales  of 
faithless  nuns  and  obdurate  heretics. 
It  would  have  appealed  to  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,  whose  account  of  a  pecul- 
iarly atrocious  ven.^eanco  wreaked  by 
a  Spanish  noblewoman  on  her  husband 
is  the  last  chapter  in  his  "Diaboliques." 
But  If  the  mason  was  blindfolded,  how, 
did  he  know  that  the  house  was  lonely? 


European  Nev  «. 

Baseball  enthusiasts  In  '  le  United 
States  are  spoken  of  as  the  tns."  Th^ 
word  Is  not  an  abbreviatic  of  "fan-' 
ciers,"  but  of  "fanatics." — Pa  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 


Scent-Ghosts. 

There  are  ghosts  that  are  elcome.l 
Thsy  do  not  bring  with  them  the  i  r  of 
the  charnel-house  or  blasts  fron  hell. 
There  are  ".scent-ghosts,"  as  the  g  0Bt8| 
of  violets  seen  and  smelt  in  the  Pri.';es- 
tant  cemetery  in  Rome  and  described  In 
a  strange  story  recently  told  in  the  Spec-| 
tator.  The  London  Chronicle  tells  of  an- 
other curious  scent-ghost.  In  a  Welsh 
town  tha  dead  body  of  a  woman  was 
once  found  under  an  old  tree,  and  in  her' 
hand  was  a  bunch  of  wild  thyme.  No 
one  knew  this  woman,  and  there  was  no 
wild  thyme  near  the  tree.  For  years 
afterw^ard  the  scent  of  wild  thyme  was 
noticed  where  the  body  lay.  Not  long 
ago  militants  destroyed  the  tree.  The 
question  now  is:  Will  the  scent  of  the 
thyme  still  haunt  the  place? 

Through  the  Nose. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  towns 
characterized  by  their  smell,  so  that  a 
sensitive  person  passing  over  them  high 
in  the  air  could  identity  them,  provided 
there  were  any  association  ot  ideas. 
Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena:  "I  would 
know  Corsica  by  its  perfume."  Voy- , 
agers  in  the  east  know  the  smell  ot 
Ceylon.  In  student  days  we  smelled 
beer  a  mile  or  two  from  Munich.  The 
smell  ot  Paris  Is  not  that  ot  Berlin,  es- 
pecially in  summer.  They  say  that 
Moscow  smells  ot  leather.  Mr.  Henry 
James  tells  us  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  in  New  York  he  put  his  nose  Into 
a  bookshop  and  sniffed  the  smell  of 
London.  By  opening  a  book  and  smell- 
ing the  paper  and  ink  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, but  when  he  finally  arrived  there 
he  found  the  identifying  odor  that  ot 
fried  fish,  with  which  George  Gissing's 
novels  reek.  Herman  Melville  was  told 
that  in  Salem  "the  young  girls  breathe 
such  musk,  their  sailor  sweethearts 
smell  them  miles  off  shore,  as  though 
they  were  drawing  nigh  the  odorous 
Moluccas  instead  of  the  Puritanic 
sands." 

And  some  retain  a  particular  memory 
dwelling  In  the  sense  of  smell.  Some 
though  now  Inland  still  smell  the  sea. 
The  man  born  in  the  hop  country  will 
always  have  hops  in  his  nose.   We  re- 
member a  parlor  in  a  New  England  til- 
lage.  There  was  matting  on  the  floorj 
for  it  was  summer.   Ocean  shells  ai  d  a) 
French  clock  were  on  the  mantlepiec^ 
m  a  corner  stood  a  table  on  ''Wch  was 
a    chessboard   with    <=""°"^'y  .^X  *,^ 
pieces  from  the  East,  ^'i^^.  «J«Pi;f"J5 
carrying  a  warrior  for  '^astles^  TherS 
was  a  vase  of  old-fashioned  flowers  A^ 
girl  in  white  fanned   herself    ^'th  a, 
sandal  wood  fan.   The  old  house  made 
way  for  a  tenement;  the  girl  is  deaa, 
vet  the  scent  ot  her  delicate  Perfume 
the  odors  of  matting,    chessmen  and 
flowers  still  haunt  us  after  40  years. 

Wood  and  Leather. 

^'\^^\%rbC'rne"d^wfrr"a  Tub" 
Srban^  gaS  forthe  smell,  taste  and 


Not  Steel. 

Landrat  von  Usiar  should  throw  away 
his  divining  rod  of  steel  even  though 
it  be  nlckle  plated.  A  rod  of  hazel  wood 
is  much  more  to  the  purpose.  The  late 
Edward  MacDowell  had  singular  good 
fortune  In  locating  water  with  the  di- 
vining rod;  but  he  was  of  Scottish  de-  . 
scent  and  he  also  had  the  gift  of  sec- 
nnd-sie-ht.   1 

NOVETIESAT 
BJ^ElTffS 

Edwin  Stevens  and  Tina  Mar- 
shall in  Interesting  Musi- 
cal Travesty. 


The  Melsterslngers,  Boston's  midsum- 
mer vaudeville  attraction,  are  sharln» 
headline  position  on  the  B.  F.  Keith  bill 
this  week  with  Edwin  Stevens  and  Tina 
Marshall  in  a  well  acted  and  Intensely 
amusing  musical  travesty  entitled  "The 
Troubles  of  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  has  been  seen  to  good  ad- 
vantage here  In  Boston  upon  several 
occasions  in  the  past,  makes  an  Ideal 
up-to-date  Romeo,  while  Miss  Marshall, 
a  dainty  and  attractive  young  woman, 
assumes  with  evlden:  aelight  the  trials 
of  the  modem  JuUet.  The  sketch  con-i 
tains  many  novel  features  and  Is.  in 
tact,  on©  of  the  best  presented  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  this  season. 

The  Melsterslngers,  who  entered  upon 
tlielr  usual  summer  engagem<=nt  at 
Keith's  a  week  ago,  were  as  enthusias- 
tically received  this  week  as  last,  xna 
program  of  songs  sung  by  this  combina- 
tion of  three  famous  quartets  is  changea 
each  week.  This  time  the  feature  num-j 
bers  are  Arthur  F.  Cole's  tenor  sold 
"Sweet  Miss  Mary,"  A.  Cameron  Steele  ^ 
"The  Bell  in  the  Lighthouse"  and  Har- 
old 3.  Tripp's  "In  the  G'oaming.  0« 
the  chorus  selections,  one  of  those  being 
most  popular  was  "The  Rosary"  song.  J 
Miss  Maude  Muller,  assisted  by  t-fl 
Stanley,  made  good  her  program  deslgj 
nation  ot  being  an  eccentric  comedi- 
enne. Albert  Moore  and  Myrtle  Youijg 
a  blonde  and  a  brunette,  each  equallj 
attractive,  appear  in  a  series  of  eong< 
and  dances.  Then  there  Is  Ismed.  ^ 
native-gowned  Turkish  piano  player 
who  is,  it  is  announced,  direct  rroir 
Constantinople.  He  looks  it,  but  he  cat 
certainly  play  the  piano.  One  of  his 
selections  for  the  left  hand  was  partlcu 
larly  good 

Others  upon  this  week's  bill  Includt 
the  Alexander  brothers,  world's  great 
est  ball  bouncers;  Georgette,  the  Uttl- 
dynamo  of  vaudeville;  Mabelle  Lewi! 
and  Paul  McCarthy  in  music,  song  anc 
chatter;  Harvey  De  Vora  trio,  the  danc. 
ing  dandies  with  the  program  conclud- 
ing with  the  talking  mo\'lns  pictures. 

'llf  yon're  afraid  to  open  your  11  1' 
11  'the   days   of   ycur    youth."  I 
you'll  And  you  won't  have  nothing  j 

1,1  put  into  It  In  yer  old  sse  when 

to  open  it." 


Those  Rear  Seats. 
Many  of  us  know  tlie  excellent  Dr. 
Pease  by  n?inie  and  Bonie  know  lilm 
personally.  Ho  abhors  tobacco  and 
Insists  that  no  one  should  smoke, 
chew,  snufT  or  dip.  Perhaps  In  his  hoy- 
liood  he  took  an  oath  on  the  ultar,  like 
little  Robert  Ueed.  but  on  a  cold  altar, 
lor  even  then  he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  one  smoking.  He  has  lately 
hocn  creatly  disturbed  by  the  thought 
of  wretches  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame 
.smoking  pipes,  cleans.  clRarettes  on  the 
rear  seats  of  street  cars.  Ilia  support- 
ers dally  write  passionate  letters  to  the 
New  York  newspapers.  It  appears 
that  -women  object  to  the  smokd  going 
into  their  eyes  and  nose.  But  why  do 
women  sit  In  these  seats,  which  are 
well  known  to  allow  the  burning  of  to- 
bacco? Even  when  there  has  been 
plenty  of  room  ahead  we  have  seen 
women,  against  the  warning  of  con- 
ductors, deliberately  choose  a  rear 
seat.  We  have  not  yet  been  told  wheth- 
er Dr.  Pease  and  his  cohorts  would  al- 
low suocedaneums,  as  sweet  fern,  rat- 
tan, colts'  foot,  yarrow,  hops.  (If  you 
prefer  colts'  foot,  crushed  clovea  add 
to  the  flavor.) 


The  Two  Great  Sins. 

No  one  doubts  the  honesty  of  Dr. 
Pease,  and  It  Is  agreed  that  tobacco 
smoke  Is  offensive  to  certain  men  and 
women.  Onions,  garlic,  cheese,  musk 
and  other  strong  perfumes,  tuberoses 
also  offend  many.  A  pipe  smoker  can- 
not endure  rank  cigarettes  In  action  or 
reduced  to  a  stub,  and  the  expensive 
cigarette  Is  intensely  disagreeable  when 
It  Is  cold  find  staler  A  smoker  of  the 
best  or  the  worst  cigar  does  not  like 
the  stench  of  the  cold  butt.  Nor  are 
the  dirty  dishes  after  the  most  refined 
meal  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Sensible 
smokers  will  admit  that  tobacco  Is  not 
for  everyone.  There  are  some  to  whom 
It  Is  a  positive  Injury.  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  by  the  way,  cannot  eat  Brus- 
sels sprouts.    They  make  him  sick. 

When  Dr.  Pease  et  al  go  so  far  4s 
to  declare  that  tiie  use  of  tobacco  is  a 
crime  or  even  sinful,  they  remind  us 
of  a  conversation  concerning  morality 
between  Mr.  Glfford  Pnlgrave,  travel- 
ling In  Arabia,  and  a  Wahhabee.  The 
latter  began: 

"  'The  first  of  the  great  sins  Is  the  giv- 
ing divine  honors  to  a  creature.' 

••  'Of  course,'  I  replied,  'the  enormity 
of  such  a  sin  is  beyond  all  doubt.  But 
if  this  be  the  first,  there  n«i8t  be  a  sec- 
ond; what  Is  It?, 

"  'Drinking  thi  shameful,'  in  English, 
'smoking  tobacco,'  was  the  unhesitating 
answer. 

"  'And  murdeu  and  adultery,  and 
false  witness?'  I  suggested. 

"  'God  Is  merciful  and  forgiving,"  re- 
joined my  friend ;  'that  Is,  these  are 
merely  little  sins.' 

■•  'Hence  two  sins  alone  are  great, 
polytheism  and  smoking,'  I  continued, 
though  hardly  able  to  keep  countenance 
any  longer.  And  Abd-el-Kareem,  with 
the  most  serious  asseveration,  replied 
that  such  was  really  the  case." 


Not  In  July. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Would  you  like  to  sit  in  to  a  jorum 
of  Lord  Pembroke's  port  wine?  Here  is 
the  recipe:  "Twenty-sevon  gallons  of 
rough  cider;  13  gallons  of  bonne  Carlo 
wine;  3  gallons  of  bramlv-  Tn  mak*.  a 
hogshead  of  port."  In  what  centun 
did  this  cheerful  lord  flourish?  Then 
are  13  of  this  name  mentioned  In  th« 
Britannlca.  ^• 
Boston. 

Good  Men  Go  Wrong. 

John  Ruskin  wrote  in  a  curious  man- 
per  about  music,  railways,  manufactur- 
ing   We  believe  it  was  Ruskin  who 
said  that  if  you  meet  an  En«llshman 
singing  in  the  street  you  may  be  sure 
that   he  is  drunk.    Mr.   Plowden  th. 
London  magistrate,  may  have  had  this 
dictum  in  his  mind  when  li^  ^^''"''^.^ 
man  and  woman  brought  before  h.m 
(or  dancing  on  the  footpath:      This  Is 
hot  a  country  where  people 
to   be   jovial.    You   must   cultivate  a 
spirit  of  melancholy  if  you  ^ant  to  °e 
safe  •■  To  go  hack  to  Ruskin:  Painters 
agree  today  that  he  held  extraordinary 
bplnlons  about  art,  and  his  Ifters  show 
that  he  was  a  wild-eyed  judge  ot  poetry^ 
Thus   he   could   not  endure  Shelleye 
style.   A  letter  written  by  Rus*''"  7*» 
recently  sold  at  auction  In  London^ 
?he   Browning  sale.    In  It 
how  easy  it  was  to  write  after  the  man- 
ner of  Shelley: 
It  was  a  ilttle  lawny  islet 
By  anemone  and  vllet 

fc"sa"  a"|?n?reman-nu»hed  and  .hy- 
inrt  a  «irl  with  corkscrew  curl  in  her  eye 
oS  the^grass  between-was  a  large  eel- 

And*'i*'ham-'bone — cleanly  shaven 
.Jill  *the    gentleman    asked-ln  ««centl 

'  "WaT'lt^oulte  enough  soaked  before  It  wei 

Ana\h*e^iaay  replied,  as  «he  pulled  a  tIW 

Off  the  Utile  lawny  Islet,   „ 

••Didn't  I  tell  you— Jane  would  spile  It. 

Now  this  Is  not  funny  enough  to  malts 
a  man  laugh  it  he  were  all  alone  In 
the  woods  by  himself,  nor  Is  It  a  close 
Imitation  of  Shelley. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

I  was  once  stranded  In  Donegal  in  a 
broken-  down  train.  Messages  -nere  sent 
to  the  nearest  station,  and  an  engine  came 
along  to  drag  u*  Jorward.    It  came.  We 


Polo  at  Night. 

Polo,  a  very  old  game,  for  during  e 
match  at  Byzantirun  In  1190,  when 
[rackets  were  used  Instead  of  sticks 
'an  accident  befell  the  emperor.  Is  not 
yet  played  In  this  country  in  its  per- 
fection. In  Mohammeaan  Asia,  a  con- 
temporary of  Akbar  Informs  us  that  th« 
latter  played  chaugan— the  game  \vai 
thus  callad  at  first— on  dark  nights,  wher 
the  balls  were  set  on  Are.  "For  tht 
Fake  of  adding  .splendor  to  the  game 
his  majesty  has  knobs  of  gold  ahd  sil- 
ver fixed  to  the  chaugan  sticks.  If  on< 
of  them  breaks,  any  player  that  get! 
hold  of  the  pieces  may  keep  them." 
"Polo,"  we  understand.  Is  a  Kashmll 
word.  The  Anglo-Indians  learning  the 
game  called  it  hockey  on  ponies,  but 
when  It  became  popular  in  the  Punjab, 
the  word  "polo"  was  adopted.  There 
is  an  interesting  old  Persian  picture 
of  a  polo  game  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
third  or  fourth  London  edition  of  Fitz- 
gerald's "Omar  Khayyam." 

'.~-v..  ,»<,uim-m-r,  iiic  uiiDliu  V'l'l'sher,  dluod 
with  Denn  Swift,  asparujiu.i  wus  st-rvi-d.  Tlu' 
guest  asked  fm-  a  second  helpiris.  but  Swift 
end.  "Sir,  first  finish  wliiit  is  before  .vou." 

■■What!"    exclnlmed    Faulkener,    '•Kat  my 

St  Alk  B ' 

■'.\ye,  sir,"  snid  the  terrible  Denn  in  bi> 
most  Imperious  manner,  "oat  yonr  stalks,  oi 
you  will  have  no  more.  King  Willium  always 
ate  his  stalks." 

Asked  afterwards  whether  he  really  did  eat 
the  stalks.  I-"aiill;cM)iT  repI!ocl;  "Yes.  certainly: 
iind  if  vou  had  dined  with  Dean  Swift  you 
wniiUl  have  been  obliged  to  oat  your  stalks, 
too." 

I  The  Edible  Nettle. 

i  A  .student  of  life  and  manners  has 
jsaid  that  asparagus  Is  the  only  cooked 
jviand  we  still  eat  with  our  fingers.  He 
forgets  corn  on  the  cob,  properly  but- 
tered and  salted,  or.  beinK  an  English- 
man, he  knows  it  not.  There  are  some 
Who  allow  the  less  and  wings  of  gamo 
[to  be  held  in  the  fingers.  As  lettuce 
Ishould  always  be  torn  with  the  hands. 
1.VO  asparagus  should  never  be  acquaint- 
|ed  with  the  eater's  knife  or  fork, 
jwhether  the  shoot  be  served  hot  with 
la  white  sauce— there  is  never  enough 
toast— or  cold  with  cunningly  prepared 
dressing.  Some  years  ago  La  Vie 
Parlslenne  published  a  double  page 
picture  entitled:  "How  They  Eat  As- 
paragus." a  charming  cartoon  that 
would  liave  led  Byron  to  take  back  his 
opinion  that  a  woman  should  never  be 
seen  eating. 

But  it  is  late  in  the  season  to  talk 
about  asparagus  and  It  may  console 
some  to  know  that  the  tops  and  young 
shoots  of  nettles  are  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  the  nettle  follows  man  in  his 
migrations  and  the  presence  of  nettles 
in  any  lonely  spot  is  a  sign  that  man 
once  lived  there;  but  common  as  net- 
tles are,  we  do  not  remember  having 
seen  them  in  the  market.  Yet  Mr. 
Pepys  ate  nettle  porridge  and  con- 
descended to  pronounce  it  very  good. 
We  are  Informed  by  household  doctors 
of  old  times  that  spring  nettle  tops 
boiled  in  pottage  "consume  the  phleg- 
matic superfluities  in  the  body  of  many 
that  the  coldness  and  moisture  of  the 
winter  leave  behind." 


d  the  Har- 
;u.; . I ..  :  ;  .  I  it?    Did  they  invent 
■  did  it  oome  from  England?  and  it 
Knu'land,  from  C.imbridgc  or  from 
iir  from  both?    Some  very  In- 
words  and    terms  turn  up  In 
,  re<'ords  of  the  Corporation  of 
iiai\;uil  College— down  to  about  IT-jO— 
many  of  which  are  now  obsolete.  Some 
of  these,  like  "College  Yard,"  undoubt- 
edly originated  at  Harvard,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of  them 
were  brought  from  England,  and,  as  so 
miiiiy  of  the  early  clergymen  in  Mas.ia- 
chusetts  were  graduates  of  Cambridge 
IJiilverslty,  one  would  naturally  look  to 
that  place  rather  than  to  Oxford  as  the 
placj  of  origin.    It  Is  barely  possible 
that  the  story  about  Kettle  furnishes 
us  with  an  example  of  ".scholar  of  the 
liDUHO"  in  Its  American  sense.       A.  M. 
Uoston. 


n 


We  ^r-'  )  i'l  .•■miniled  of  Mr. 
iBiillen's  letter  for  we  would  not  do  any 
one  Injustice.  We  now  recall  the  fai't 
that  the  controversy  did  not  end  with 
the  publication  of  this  letter.-Ed. 


Gents  and  Noble  Lords. 

The  Kngllsh  have  long  been  famous 
'  r  iordinary  wagers  and  Ingenious 
,i)g  singular  forms  of  gambling, 
that  the  Old  "sporting"  spirit 
,  11,1  dead.  A  short  time  ago  "twx> 
gentlemen  well  known  in 'London  club- 
lan\l"  laid  a  wager.  (If  they  had  been 
Americans  and  In  this  country  the  news- 
i/apers  would  have  described  them  as 
|lK;ing  "meniliers  of  exclusive  clubs." 
Tlie  wager  ran  Into  four  figures,  and  the 
condition  was  that  the  two  should  wallc 
from  Piccadilly— one  In  evening  dress, 
iind  both  In  thin  .socks  and  dancing 
I  Human  felicity  Is  produced  not  so  mu<;h  pumps— to  Brighton  in  24  hours.  The 
by  great  pieces  of  good  fortune  that  sel-  two  started  at  midnight  °n  ^i"-, 
dom  happMi.  as  by  little  advantages  that  and  arrived  at  Brighton  at  10:15  P.  -Vl. 
occur  every  day.     Thus,  If  you  teach  a  on  Saturday 


poor  young  man  to  shave  himself,  and 
keep  his  razor  In  order,  you  may  contrib- 
ute more  to  the  happfcess  of  his  lite 
than  In  giving  htm  a  thousand  guineas. 


This  feat  reminded  an  antiquarian  of 
an  incident  recorded  In  the  London 
Times  In  1795.  "A  curious  circumstance 
ii/ccurred  at  Brighton  yesterday.  Sir 
|john  Lade,  for  a  trifling  wager,  under- 
took to  carry  Lord  Cholmondeley,  on 
his  back,   from   opposite  the  Pavilion 


Careless  Readers. 

In    schools   and   colleges,    where   Iri-  W^\ce  round  the  Steine.    Several  ladles 


struction  is  given  in  English,  stress  is  attended  to  be  spectators  of  this  ex- 
laid  on  the  Importance  of  thinking  traordinary  feat  of  the  dwarf  carrying 
clearly  and  writing  clearly.    But  is  the         giant.    When  his  lordship  declared 


great  public  exacting  in  reading? 


himself  ready.  Sir  John  desire;!  him  to 


Anatole  France  recently  told  a  reporter  gtrjp  'gtrlp!'  exclaimed  the  other,  'Why 
that  he  did  not  think  the  public  was  purely,  you  promised  to  carry  me  in  my 


critical  with  regard  to  form  and  style 
ip  novels,  and  he  told  this  story 


clothes.' 
baronet. 


By  no  means.'  replied  th« 
I  engaged  to  carry  you,  but 


"goon  after  'Sur  la  Pierre  Blanche'  be-    ^ot  an  Inch  of  clothes.    So  therefore, 


gan  to  appear  in  serial  form,  I  went 
on  a  long  holiday,  and  before  leaving 
Paris   I    split   my    manuscript  into^ 
number  of  portions,  each  exactly 


iavinir^. 


my  lord,  make  ready,  and  let  us  not 
.  disappoint    the    ladles.'      After  much 
laughable   altercation.    It   was  decided 
'  that    Sir   John   had  won   his  wager." 


right  length  for  a  dally,  feullleton^  I  j  xhis   decision   should   be  classed  with 

"     -  .  I  ^i^^j.  j^gj^jngt  shylock  won  by  Portia's 

argument. 

SfiTWEEN  BOARDS 


bore  these  to  the  newspaper  office  and 
saw  them  carefully  arranged  In  sep- 
arate pigeon-holes.  Unfortunately,  the 
printer,  who  had  to  extract  the  Instal- 
ments day  by  day,  took  them  in  vertical 

Instead  of  horizontal  order,  so  that  the  l'  Sandwlchmen,  peripatetic  advertis- 
feuiUetons  appeared  without  any  sugges-  Ig^s  and   also   philosophers,   are  not 


r  I 


tion  of  sequence.    Apparently,  incoher- 


now  a  common  sight  in  the  streets 


Near  the  Azores. 

We  had  supposed  that  pirates  were 
(now  found  only  In  motor  boats  off  Long 
Island,  therefore  the  story  of  the  Aus- 
trian steamship  pursued  by  two  pirati- 
cal vessels  near  the  Azores  is  the  more 
Iwelcome.  But  there  ,  is  one  out,  and  a 
serious  one,  in  the  story— tlie  two  ves- 
sels do  not'  appear  to  be  long,  low  and 
rakish,  nor  did  the  captain  of  either 
one,  with  a  cutlass  between  his  teeth, 
bolst  tbe  Jplly.  Koger.  That  Uie  crait 
were  of  the  pelucca  species  helps  some, 
:{or  lateen  sails  have  a  piratical  flavor, 
|as  did  m  the  good  old  times  the  Chinese 
■jung  with  lug-sails  and  a  crew  of  chat- 
kering  demons.  It  was  also  a  pleasure 
'to  learn  that  the  pirate  ships  put  out 
from  a  "concealed  cove." 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 


ent  writing  shocks  few  people  nowadays, 
for  only  a  small  proportion  of  my  read-  of  Boston,  though  one  recently  at- 
ers  protested  against  this  disjointed  traded  attention  because  he  was  on 
torm  of  publication."  .^^^  ^^^^  revived  memories  of 

•'It  Is  the  Cause."  boyhood.   A  London  coroner  not  long 

Miss  Baird  of  Washington.  D.  C,  the  ago  described  a  sandwlchman  as  a 
daughter  of  Spencer  F.  Baird,  the  cele-  "degrading"  sight.  The  description 
brated  scieptist,  suffered  from  a  baf-  jg  unnecessarily  harsh.  Nearly  every- 

fllng  nervous  disease'  for  many  years  ,      ^.        ,  ,   „_  ti,„__ 

before  she  died  last  month,  b/ her  will,  ,  one  advertises  his  wares  or  those 
which  has  just  been  admitted  to  pro-  j  of  another.  Tlie  sandwlchman  may 
bate,  she  left  her  body  to  Dr.  S.  Weir  yj-gg  i^jg  fellowmen  to  buy  clothes 
Mitchell  and  his  son  with  the  direction 
that  they  should  perform  an  autopsy  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  her  suffering. 

Thomas  De  Quintey  in  an  article,  one 
of  the  series  concerning  his  experiences 
as  an  opium  eater,  expressed  the  belief 
that  his  stomach  was  kiiawed  by  an 
animal  and  he  gave  it  out  as  his  wish 
that  after  death  lils  body  should  be 
opened,  to  ascertain  tlio  cause  of  his 
unendurable  pain.  He  lived  to  be  nearly 
75  years  old  and  his  death  was  ascrib- 
able  to  exhaustion  of  the  system,  rather 
than  to  any  specific  diseafse.  There 
was  ho  autopsy.  Surgeon-Major  Eat- 
wlU,  however,  wrote  a  careful  study  of 
De  Quincey's  case  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  suffered  from  gas- 
trodynia,  a  distressing  affection  of  the 
gastric  nerves,  and  to  this  was  probably 
added  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  The  disease  was 
common  among  the  rice-eaters  In  Ben- 
gal, and  the  pain,  like  the  sensation  of 

nawing,    often  drove   the   victims  to 
suicide. 


that  he  himself  will  never  wear,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  in- 
ventor of  this  form  of  advertisement 
was,  according  to  report,  Mr.  Doud- 
ney,  a  London  tailor  in  the  Forties, 
the  first  "revolutionary  cheap  tai- 
lor." He  sent  out  tall  sandwlchmen 
placarded:  "Reform  Your  Tailor's 
Bill."  Mr.  Doudney  suffered  no  re- 
morse for  his  debasement  of  men  or 
clothing.  He  made  a  fortune  and 
died,  unrepentant,  as  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  sand- 
wlchman may  also  invite  others  to 
a  theatrical  entertainment,  not  rely- 
ing on  his  own  judgment.  His  ad- 
vertising, however,  is  frank,  honest, 
on  the  board,  yet  paradoxically  above 
board.  He  is  in  the  open  air;  he  ex- 
ercises his  body;  he  has  the  oppor- 
There  have  been  other  cases  of  men  i  tunity  of  improving  his  mind  by  ob- 
who  wished  an  autopsy   thinking  that  ^^uld  be  possible  for 

thi  -sexamination    might   benefit   those  i "'^••'""^  ^  Trri,i* 

still  suffering.  We  do  not  remember  the  !  him  to  add  a  few  lines  to  Walt  Wnlt- 
case  of  any  other  woman  who  was  ea?er  j  man's  poem  of  Faces.  Sometimes  he 
to  be  of  service  to  the  race  in  this  jg  hun^^rous,  grotesquely  funny  in  the 

manner.    appeal  to  the  public.   There  was  once 

a  little  periodical  in  Paris  called 
Les  Taches  d'Encre.    Maurice  Barres 


Spelled  "St.  Johns." 

As  the  World  Wags: 
What  is  the  possessive  case  of  the  land    other    men    now    famous  con- 


capltal  of  Newfoundland,  St.  John's?  '.a 
it  either  St.  John's's  or  St.  John's', 


Admiral  Ncl-Hon  always  wore  short  breeches 
and  silk  stoekinsts.  and  at  this  moment  hi-< 
legs  were  hound  at  the  knee  .ind  nnUle  wUli 
pieces  of  bromi  pupi-i-  .soaked  in  vinegar  au.l 
tied  with  red  tnpe  to  allay  t!:e  Irritation  ot 

mosq.'lto  biles.  Quite  forgetting  Ms  extraor-  i,^,  nnderstnnd  ai  owned  or 
dlnuiy  npi.(-,irance,   Nel.sori  made  hjs  Spanish  t"_"f rlf^Ti,^^ 


visitoi-s  als.1  forget  it  by  his  admirable  courtesy  pessed? 
and  charm  o(  mauiier 


hat  It  is  proper  to  write  "St.  John's's 
lost-offlce"  or  "St.  John's'  post-office?" 
5t.  John's  alone  Is,  of  course,  in  the 
ossessive  case:  what  is  the  person  or 

PO- 


INQUIRBR. 


"Scholar  of  the  House." 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 


Mr.  Bullen's  Answer. 

As  the  World  Wags: 


In  today's  Herald  you  say:  "Herman 
In'  John  Aubrey's  little  biographical  ^lelville  is  novv  little  read.  *  Mr.  Bullen 
•         ,    ,  V.  1  V  xr»f»io   fvr^rn  f*^^**  h'™  faithfully  before  he  wrote  nia 

sketch  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Kettle,  ftom  ^^^^^  ^^^^  profited  largely  wlth- 

whicti  you  quoted  some  time  ago,  thert  \y^xt  due  acknowledgment." 

is  an  allusion  to  "scholars  of  the  howse."  i  In    the    N&w   York   Times  Saturday 

My  guess  is  that  "house"  is  here  the  Review  of  Books  under  date  of  Sep- 

"equivalent   of    "college"    as   the   wore  Member  20,  1905,  Mr.  Bullen  wrote  as 

was  so  used  often  in  England  and  alsc  follow: 

at  Harvard  in  the  eariy  days.  (See  tht      "Had    I    read    'Moby    Dick'    first  I 

Oxford  Dictionary  under  "House.")  The  bhould  never  have  dared  to  write  'The  .         «.      .  c   i  'V 

meaning  of  the  term  "scholar  of  th«  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot'    I  am  accused  Vk  ^;JU-»     >       y  ^  V  7 

U?e"  is  duly  recorded  in  the  Oxforc  pf   depreciating    the    work   of   a   man    J  \ 


tributed  to  it.  When  Morin  was  as- 
sassinated by  Mme.  Clovis  Huagues, 
sandwlchmen  appeared  on  the  boule- 
vards with  this  placard:  "Morin  no 
longer  reads  Les  Taches  d'Encore." 
Some,  distrustful  of  native  buoyancy, 
may  say  that  the  peripatetic  has  no 
real  interest  in  his  business;  that  he 
is  as  unreceptive  as  his  boards  and 
less  demonstrative.  This  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  he  is  a  man 
of  routine,  and  some  can  never  escape 
from  it,  whether  the  routine  be  of 
the  banking-house,  the  lawyer's  of- 
fice, or  the  shop.  And  all  that  en- 
dure routine  patiently  are  philoso- 
phers, sitting  or  peripatetic. 


Dictionary   under    "Scholar."     But    ai  ;*h03e  shoe  latchets  (in  a  literary  sense) 
Harvard    and  also  at  Yale,  the  tern^  I  have  never  felt  worthy  to  unloose,  and 
scholar"  of  the  house"  was  frequentb  l^'nce  I  have  known  his  work  I  have 


used  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  ln_8 
peculiar  sense,  meaning  a  student  whos< 
business  it  was  to  look  after  the  coUeg* 
buildings,  keeping  them  in  order,  seem? 
whether   repairs   were    necessary,  etc 


always  said  so.  The  plain  fact  Is  that 
until  long  after  I  wrote  the  'Cachalot' 
I  had  never  read  any  book  dealing  with 
the  South  Seas  or  upon  whaling  except 
Bennett's   'Voyage   Round   the  World' 


Such  students  received  compensation  foi  ^"^  f'  om  that  I  borrowed  nothing  be- 
that  work  •  *  •  The  term  "scholai  *-'»"se  I  needed  nothing.  The  only  aid 
of  the  house  "  is  not,  so  far'  as  1  am  I  bad  in  writing  the  'Cachalot'  was  my 
aware,  recognized  in  the  dictionaries.!"*"  memory  of  events  happening  to 
The  .Yale  authorities  no  doubt  took 


Henri  Rochefort  would  have  been  hon- 
'ored  with  longer  obituary  articles  in 
American  newspapers  if  he  had  died  dur- 
ing the  Second  Empire.  Tlie  editor  of 
La  Lanterne  and  the  duellist  was  then 
always  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

There  is  entertaining  gossip  about 
him  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Vlllemes- 
sant's  "Memolres  d'un  Journallste."  but 
the  editor  of  Figaro  was  savagely  at- 
tacked in  his  later  years  by  Rochefort. 
and  perhaps  Vlllemessant,  In  spite  of  his 
protestations,  thus  took  his  little  revenge. 


176 


Henri  Roohetort. 

When  Villemessant  Invited  Rochetorl; 
to  join  the  staff  of  Figaro,  the  latteil 
was  earning  $30  a  week  on  the  CharH 
varl,  although  his  talent  was  then  rec-* 
ognized  and  he  was  also  known  as  a 
shrewd  collector  of  paintings,  furniture 
and  bibelots.  The  other  members  of 
Vlllemessant's  staff  found  Rochofort 
8)^npathetic,  witty  and  well  informed,' 
all  except  Jouvln,  who  declared  that  he 
was  vulgarly  ambitious,  ignorant  as  a 
carp,  and  so  anarchistic  that  in  tlmu  of 
trouble  he  would  send  all  his  colleagues 
to  the  guillotine.  The  charge  is  mad'i 
that  Rochefort  was  fond  of  money.  He 
left  the  Figaro  for  Le  Soleil  for  the' 
sake  of  a  few  more  hundred  francs  a 
month,  and  then  Villemessant  bought 
him  back  by  giving  him  300D  francs  for 
pocket  money.  Not  only  as  a  collector 
(lid  he  need  large  sums,  but  be  was  a 
))assionate  gambler.  He  had  no  other 
vices.  His  laugh  was  singularly  un- 
pleasant, although  his  teeth  were  mag- 
nificent, for  when  he  laughed  anyone 
close  to  him  moved  away;  so  that  some, 
one  pencilled  this  epigram  on  a  restau- 
rant table  in  Brussels  when  the  Journal- 
ist was  exiled  there:  I 
Commo  Monsieur  I 

Rochefort 

.\  If  tort 
De  porter        rat  mort 
Dc(lari.s  son  estoniacl 


not  see  after  the  '.upsa  of  time  betwePM 
my  acquaintance  with  the  former  anJ 
my  introduction  to  the  latter.  Both 
were  seeking  maiden  blood. for  the  pro- 
longation of  existence,  a  grewsome  pur- 
suit that  Bouclcault  fully  illustrated  In 
his  performance  of  the  leading  charac- 
ter In  his  "conveyance."  BAIZE. 
Dorchester. 


of  Incident  6r~  extra vSgance  or  nar^  lTOr*TTr-nr^ 
ration,    they    take    seriously.    Mad!  cf  H 
Mike,  the  Death  Shot,  Is  to  them  a^  pi 
hero,  and  Old  Sleuth  is  a  greater  man 
than  Mr.  Burns;  the  wonder  is  that 


Mf.  nux  Bays  n  frtfcrii 
was  fortuna'  -  \'\ 
ikjiz.    The  i      '  ' 


Was  not  this  old  play  "The  Vampire" 
founded  on  the  romance  written  when 
Byron,  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin  were 


.idlings  hko  rhis  ^ort  o£ 
:  "It  leaves  so  much  to 
says  the  stout  man 
with  tiiu  collar  and  the  number  six 
hat."  I.i?zt  could  not  shake  out  an 
honest  throw  of  a  tune  from  his  tech- 
nical dice-box,  so  he  built  his  music  on 
sb-eaUed  themes.  He  "named  his  poems, 


the  government  does  not  employ  him.  It 
Young  and  old  like  tales  of  adventure;  ^' 
the  blameloss  eagerly  read  a  story  of: 
an  extraordinary  crime;  but  only  a; 
man  of  humor  fully  appreciates  thei 
together  with  a  plot  on  which  Marsch-  cheap  shocker.    The  worse  the  style' 

'^■nilTZi7'rJ^''XtL\U^^^^         f  ^^"^  ""-i   named"his  notes,  put  dog-collars  on  his 

aboTvamplreffn  Calm^^^^^^^^  Joyment  of  the  reader  who  Is  too  tired!    harmonie.s-and   yet  n° 

World."  translated  Into  Knglish  by  the  tor  Hardy,  Meredith  or  Mr.  Henry    after  them  "    Compare  these^line^^^ 
Rev.  Henry  Christmas  (IfiiO).   The  Were  James.    The  more  vacuous  the  tal«, 
WoU  and  the  Human  Hyena  were  of  ^he  more  restful  It  Is.    This  accounts ^ 
close  kin  to  the  Vampire,  and  Jack  the  ,      ^,  ^      ,      „  .  . 

Ripper  and  Nell  Cream  suffered  from  for  the  great  sale  of  "best  sellers." 
forms  of  the  madness  known  as  ly-  The  introduction  of  pseudo-science 
canthropy.— [Ed.  »^    /  V     makes  them  the  more_;dlvertlng. 


A  LATE  PAEADO: 


A  Journalist  at  Work. 

This  volume  of  memoirs  was  pub- 
lished in  1875.  The  writer  then  said 
that  Rochefort  had  made  annually,  and 
for  many  years,  at  least  $4000  by  buy- 
ing and  selling  pictures.  His  house  in 
the  rue  Montmartre  was  a  museum, 
and  there  one  of  his  children  would 
hammer  a  priceless  bit  of  cloisonne  and 
another  crush  an  Italian  cameo  under 
his  heel.  And  on  the  terrace  lived  a 
frog  and  two  enormous  lizards,  Roche- 
fort's  pets.  As  editor  and  publisher  of 
La  Lanterne  and  bitter  foe  of  Napoleon 
III.,  he  was  making  nearly  $3200  a 
Week. 

He  gained  a  reputation  by  speaking 
gayly  of  serious  matters  and  treating 
light  subjects  in  a  solemn  manner.  He 
had  the  gift  of  writing  when  there  was 
a  hubbub  about  him,  and  many  of  his 
best  articles  were  written  In  cafes. 
Villemessant  says  that  Rochefort 
learned  his  stj'le  from  "Cham,"  and 
borrowed  many  witticisms  from  him; 
that  one  reason  for  the  bitterness  of 
his  articles  was  this:  he  was  cnronically 
lazy  and  handed  in  his  copy  at  the  last 
moment,  often  writing  In  thi;  printing 
office,  where  the  copy  boy  took  his 
manuscript  page  by  page.  This  haste, 
and  often  a  lack  of  preparation,  led  him 
to  pepper  the  articles  that  he  thought 
would  otherwise  be  Insipid;  the  peppei^ 
was  red  and  he  emptied  the  pepper 
box. 


Anecdote  for  the  bay. 

Mr.  BMiJnmln  Pope  In  prKon  had  miiny 
opportiinltleti  of  Inrtulging  th<>s(>  propen.Hltles 
he  bn<I  ertt  been  remarkable  for;  he  looked 

alwa.VR  .It  the  pint-pot  of  small-beer,  before 
lie  paid  for  It.  to  see  that  it  was  full;  for 
this  lie  was  In  simic  deKrec  excusable,  as 
the  pint  senerally  lasted  hltu  tw<i  da.Tii,  water 
b'  Ing  his  constant  beverage.  He  has  Indewl 
been  known  to  drink  a  little  strong  beer,  but 
thi.i  was  Tcr.v  rnrelv  practised,  and  he  neTer 
iirderod  any  for  himself. 

That  Welsh  Word. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  take  from  a  Welsh  postcard  the 
following  elucidation  of  the  long  word 
you  published  some  days  ago. 

Llan,  church;  fair,  Mary;  pwU,  a  hol- 
low; gwyn,  white;  gwll,  hazel;  gogerych- 
wyrn,  near  to  (the)  rapid;  drobwU, 
whirlpool;  llan,  church;  disilio,  saint's 
name;  gogo,  cave;  goch,  red. 

Boston.  TAFFY. 


The  late  Henri  Rochefort  was 
known  as  a  fiery  radical,  one  that 
was  always  against  the  government. 
While  he  made  a  fortune  by  his 
newspapers  and  commanded  a  high 
price  when  he  wrote  for  others,  he 
was  exiled  more  than  once  and  knew 
the  excitement  of  escape.  He  was  a 
thorn  In  the  side  of  Napoleon  III.; 
he  fotight  against  Thiers;  he  de- 
fended the  Communists;  he  was  bit- 
ter against  the  cause  of  Dreyfus.  The 
courage  of  bis  convictions  and  thej 
outrageous  personal  attacks  in  hisj 
articles  led  him  to  duels  that  were 
not  the  pleasant  out-door  sport 
practiced  today  In  France. 

Although  he  was  In  his  public  life 
a  red  Republican,  he  was  of  an  old 
and  aristocratic  family.  Several  of 
his  ancestors  were  put  to  death  In  th«j 
Reign  of  Terror.  His  father,  a| 
Frenchman  of  the  old  school,  m&jes-] 
tic,  distinguished,  urbaae,  was  the 
Comte  de  Rochefort  de  Lucay,  and 
It  was  said  by  associates  of  the  son 
that  the  latter  was  proud  of  his  birth 
and  title;  that  at  heart  he  wax  an 
"arlsto"  In  every  sense  of  the  word; 
that  not  for  the  world  would  he  have 
Journeyed  In  a  third-class  carriag«, 
for  he  loathed  the  common  people; 
that  he  had  two  visiting  cards:  one| 
engraved  "Henri  Rochefort";  the 
other  with  the  crown  of  a  Count  and 
this  Inscription :  "Le  Comte  H.  Roche- 
fort de  Lucay,"  and  this  latter  card 
served  him  on  grand  occasions.  Tet 
no  one  ever  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
Bochefort's  political  views,  deplorable 
IS  they  often  were. 

Such  paradoxes  have  not  been  an- 
lommon  in  life  and  they  are  not  un- 
known in  literature.  Ruskln,  writ- 
ing for  the  working-man,  published 
It  a  prohibitive  price  the  books  that' 
were  to  help  him.  WiUiam  Morris, 
ireamer,  aesthete,  knight-errant,  was 
9.  Socialist.  Walt  Whitman,  who 
strove  to  be  the  poet  of  democracy, 
has  been  appreciated  chiefly  by  the 
aristocraMc  in  letters.  To  the  men 
and  women  whose  laborious  and  hum- 
ble life  he  celebrated  he  is  practically 
unknown. 


AT  y  '  makes  them  the  more  _^i" 
sfort    was  N 


rT  was  a  loss  to  the  developmem  u 
musical  appreciation  in  this  coun' 


tlie  following  chapters:  "The  Influence 
of  Daddy  Ll.'^zt"  and  "When  T  Played 
for  Liszt";  the  former  a  slapdash  and 
brutal  assault,  the  latter  an  eloquent 
eulogy. 

"Tschaikowsky  studied  Liszt  with  one 
eye;  the  other  he  kept  on  Bellini  and 
tile  Italians.  What  might  have  hap- 
pened if  he  had  been  one-eyed  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.  In  love  with  lush,  sen- 
suous melody,  attracted  by  the  gorgeous 
in  Berlioz  and 


try  -l'-  Mr-  Jam-  Hune^^^^^^^^  ?Js™t  and'iho  pomposities  or  Meyerbeer 

weary  of  writing  about  music,  mu  j^^^^,.^^  ,vho  began  study  too  late 

sical  Pff°^"^"^«f/"^„"^"lTtLa^^      and  being  too  lazy  to  work  hard,  manu- 

f^rd\\1lk%"s'4r^^tr'Ur'TAd\1  Sne  respect^TschaLwsky  v,as  not  lazy 
examined  curiously  the  lives  and  the- 
ories of  famous  egoists.  Iconoclasts  and 
super-men.  His  biography  of  Liszt  ap- 
peared and  disappointed  his  admirers,, 
the  general  public  and  himself.  With 
this  exception,  he  has  had  little  to  say 
about  music  for  several  years. 


and  he  worked  hard  when  hia  mind  al- 
lowed him  to  compose.  "Tschaikowsky 
either  raves  or  whines  like  the  people 
in  ft  Russian  novel."  TherR  is  much 
more  of  this  in  the  chapter  "Tschai- 
kowsy":  How  ho  turned  Shakespeare's 
"Romeo  .and  Juliet"  into  -•a  bawd's  tale; 
^nd  now  comes  a  (^luine^of  about  transformed  Hamlet  from  a  melancholy. 
His  Mu-    philosophizing  Dane  into  a  yellin?  man 


200  pages  entitled:  "Old  Fogy: 
sical  Opinion  and  Grotesques  with  an 
Introduction  and  Edited  by  James  Hu- 
neker."  The  publisher  is  Theodore  Pres- 
ser  Company,  Philadelphia.  This  volume 
Is  a  collection  of  articles  contributed  by 
Mr.  Huneker  to  the  Etude  Portions  of 
the  chapter,  "Musical  Biography  Made 
to  Order,"  were  first  published  in  the 
Musical  Courier.  We  understand  that 
by  his  contract  with  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  Mr.  Huneker  is  hot  allowed  to 
publish  elsewhere  using  his  own  name; 
but  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
who  has  read  Mr.  Hyneker'-^  other  books, 
or  followed  him  as  a  critic,  will  have 
no  doubt  concerning  the  Identity  of 
"Old  Fogy." 


An 


Mr.  Huneker  describes 
the  old  gentleman  in  an 
introductory  note  els  ec- 
MusiciaJl  centric     and  irascible. 


Old-Time 


of  the  Steppes,  soaked  with  Vodka;  and 
makes  over  Franoesca  and  her  lover 
into  "two  monstrous  Cossacks,  who  gib- 
ber at  each  other  while  rsadlng  some 
(ibscene  volume." 

Nor  can  Old  Fogy  endure  the  per- 
verse, vile  orgies  of  orchestral  music  of 
Strauss,  "misfit  music  for  such  a  joyous 
name,  a.  nam  a  evocative  of  all  that  Is 
gay,  refined,  witty,  sparkling,  ahd 
spontaneous  in  music!  After  Mozart 
give  me  Strauss — Johann,  however^  not 
Richard  I"  ; 

No,  the  average  of  today  is  not  higher. 
And  what  is  meant  by  this  phrase?  Do 
more  people  go  to  conc3rts,  or  more 
people  enjoy  music  than  50  or  100  years 
ago?  I  Even  if  they  do,  numbers  prove 
nothing.  "I  contend  that  there  has  been 
no  great  music  made  since  the  death  of 
Beethoven ;  that  the  multiplication  of 
orchestras,  singing  societies,  and  con- 
certs are  no  true  sign  that  genuine  cul- 


with  an  expansive  temperament,  so  that   ture  is  being  achieved.    The  tradition 


while  he  admired  the  music  of  Dussek 
and  Hummel,  he  wa.s  not  unacquainted 
with  modern  composers  and  took  pleas- 
ure in  castigating  them;  but  in  the  act 
of  c  hastisement,  his  tongue  was  in  his, 
cheek.  Living  in  Philadelphia,  when  he 
visited  New  York  he  was  unfair  to 
orchestras  of  that  city.  He  was  narrow, 
prejudiced,  and  above  all  he  eontradif  t- 
ed  himself  from  day  to  day.  Now  he 
would,  abuse  Bach,  and  within  24  hour.s 
he  would  be  extolling  "The  Well  Tem- 
pered Claviv-hord/'  In  one  article  Ltszt 
is  ranked  among  the  immortals,  in  an- 
other 


of  the  classics  is  lost ;  we  care  not  for 
the  true  masters.  Modern  music  mak- 
ing is  a  fashionable  fad.  People  go 
because  they  think  they  should." 


ipjjg  Still  pessimistic.  Old 

...     J  Fogy    went    to  Bey- 
MatenallZea  ^.^^^j^  ^^^^  declared  that 

Geraany  he  had  listened  to  bet- 
ter  performances    of  Wagner's 


music 

dramas  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  not 
visited    Germany   for    30   years.  The 

 Franco-Prussian  war  ruled  everything. 

he  is  put"  among  the  immortals.:    ingenuousness  had  disappeared,  and  "in 


'FRIVOLOUS"  NOVELS, 


Another  Old  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My    mother    used    to    sing  "Silver 
Moon,"   and   this  was  her  version  of 
the  first  verse:  , 
As  I  strolled  from  my  cot 
M  the  close  of  the  day 
To  muse  on  the  beauties  of  June. 
'Neath  the  jesomine  shade 
I  espied  a  fair  maid 
As  she  sadly  complained  to  the  moon. 
The  moon  in  her  ver.sIon  was  always 
"silver,"  never  "bonny,"  in  the  refrain. 
Do  you  know  anything  about 
I       Sllva.v.  Sllvu.v  all  one  day, 

She  dressed  hcrsolf  in  man's  array, 
With  swoni  and  pistol  by  her  side 
Forth  i  1  meet  her  true  love  8be  did  ride. 
Brookline.  M.  G  H 


As  the  World  W.ags:  ' 

Now  you  are  on  the  subject  of  ghosts, 
tell  us  something  about  vampir^. 
When  I  was  a  boy  In  the  grammar 
.school  "Jake"  Thoman,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum, produced  for  his  benefit  a  play 
called  'The  Vampire."  The  scene  was 
laid  in  Scotland,  and  the  piece  was  no, 
doubt  at  one  time  a  stock  one  in  the 
theatres  of  the  British  Isles.  Thoman, 
a  capable  little  actor,  played  the  title 
ran  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  and  X 
had  almost  forgotten  the  drama  when 
it  reappeared  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
"The  Phantom,"  by  Dion  Bouclcault, 
>vho  always  had  n  che.;rful  way  of  ap- 
propriating and  rentiouIUIng  old  stage 
naterlal  for  his  purposes,  following  the 
'xample  set  by  Shakespeare  and  Mo- 
llere,  two  greater  if  not  more  ingenious 
dramatists.  Gerald  Griffin's  novel,  "The 
i.'oUegians,"  had  been  dramatized  long 
before  Dion  took  a  hand  at  It  and  pro- 
duced "The  Colleen  Bawn"  with  its  orig- 
inal cave  8c*ne.  "The  Vampira"  and 
Ti  .'  Phantom"  were  like  twin  broth- 
it  seemed  to  me  though,  doubtless. 
Were  some  differences  that  I  did 


The  Herald  recently  told  a  story, 
about  the  late  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of 
the  United  States  supreme  court,! 
who  wag  fond  of  reading  "frivolous" 
literature  to  rest  his  mind.  When 
Justice  White  asked  him  whether  he 
preferred  Ave  or  ten-cent  novels,  he 
answered:  "The  five-cent  ones;  they 
get  to  the  killing  sooner."  The  late 
chief  Justice  was  not  alone  in  his 
literary  taste.  Richardson,  the  arch- 
itect, found  variety  in  life  and  relief 
from  routine  in  reading  detective 
storie.s  and  would  talk  by  the  hour 
about  Poe  and  Gaboriau.  How  he 
would  have  revelled  in  the  adventures 
of  Messrs.  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Ar- 
sene  Lupin!  A  present  justice  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court  is  an 
inveterate  reader  of  French  romances 
of  the  lighter  sort.  Tears  ago  Beadle's 
dime  novels  were  seriously  reviewed 
and  at  length  in  the  North  American 
Review  when  that  periodical  was 
ultra-conservative,  and  the  author  of 
"Seth  Jones"  was  commended  in  the 
stately  language  of  the  time. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
youngsters,  who,  fired  by  stories  of 
the  plains  or  of  spectacular  criminals, 
buy  gruns  and  ammunition  and  start 
for  the  Wild  West,  or  attempt  ama- 
teur burglary  in  the  neighborhood.! 
These  unfortunate  but  ambitious  boys 
are  without  a  sense  of  humor.  What 
amuses  their  elders  by  improbability 


Whenever  he  spoke  of  Chopin,  a  fluslt; 
came  into  hi.s  face  and  his  .<5peech  wa.i 
heightened,  as  Montaigne  lost  his  philo^ 
sopliical  indifferonce  when  he  thought  of 
Socrates. 

An  Old  Fogy  was  caught  reading  a 
\olump  of  Huysmans  on  art,  but  fan- 
tastic and  sentimental  writers  of  the 
V<U\  conturv  h»d  nourished  him,  above 
all  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  whose  Kreisler, 
the  Kapelimeistpr,  would  have  got  along 
lamonslv  with  Old  Fogj'.  Mr.  Huneker 
confe.«.ses  that  he  did  not  understand 
him.  As  .1  pianist  he  was  dry  and  neat.i 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  and  an 
Indifferent  critic.  A  vivacious,  pugna- 
cious, slightly  unbalanced  man;  "but  he 
was  a  stimulating  companion,  boasted  a 
pf-rversfi  funny  bone  and  a  profound 
sfnse  of  the  Importance  of  being  Old 
Fogy." 


was 
no 


In 


Pessimistic 
Mood 


The  first  chapter. 
Fogy  is  Pessiraistio,"  re- 
veals the  man.  He  be- 
gins by  saying  that  such 
phrases  as  the  "progress 
of  art."  the  "Improvement  of  art"  and 
the  "higher  average  of  art"  are  mis-, 
leading  and  harmful.  How  can  art  im- 
prove'' Is  it  ari  organism  that  is  ca-pa- 
ble  of  growing  up,  maturing?  If  this  Is 
so  it  can  grow  old,  be  only  senile  chat- 
ter and  die.  Many  of  the  scores  in  the 
Brown  room  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary are  only  tombstones  in  memory 
of  composers  some  of  whom  were  dead, 
while  they  composed  and  thought  they 
were  living.  "Have  you  a  gayer, 
blither  more  youthful  scapegrace  writ- 
ing todav  than  Mozart?  Is  there  a  man 
anion!?  the  modems  more  vinle,  more 
passionately  earnest  or  noble  than  Bee- 
thoven'' Bach  of  the  three  seems  tne 
oldest-  yet  his  C  sharp  major  Prelude 
belies  his  years.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord  grows  young- 
er with  time.  It  is  the  Book,  of  Kternal 
\Visdom.  It  is  the  Fotmtatn  of  Eternal 
Youth." 

For  the  modems  are  really  the  an- 
cients. They  have  no  naive  joy  in 
cjeation.  The  composer  of  the  20th 
century  brings  out  his  works  in  sorrow; 
ins  music  is  sad,  complicated,  morbid. 
Then  there  is  Richard  Strauss.  "Some 
day  I  ^hall  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
the  blond  rniHlman  who  sets  to  music 
,j,t2y     .  '  les,     bloody  legend.", 

sublime  '       and    his    fri,  nd  s 

pr„  iv,^  11,  I        im:>-s."    Berlioz  pays  uoth- 


Its  place  is  smartness,  flippancy,  cynic- 
ism, unbelief,  ftnd  the  critical  faculty 
developed  to  the  pathological  point" 
^Jietzsche  had  elbowed  nut  OnT, 
hauer  from  his  niche.  Wagner 
classed  as  a  fairly  good  musician 
Inventor  of  themes,  but  his  knowledge 
of  harmony  and  constructive  power  are 
commendable.  Siegfried  Wagner  was 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Beyreuth  a 
tin  deml-god,  a  reduced  octavo  edition 
of  his  father  bound  In  cheap  calf.  Tne 
"Ring"  sounded  antique,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  singing.  Beyreuth  was 
full  of  ghosts.  ■ 

The  chapter  on  "The  Wagner  Craze 
follows.    Wagner  touched  his  apogee  lb 
years  ago  and  more.    He  was  a  re- 
former, not  a  founder,  "a  theatre  mu- 
sician, one  cursed  by  a  craze  for  public 
applause-and     sheKels-and  knowing 
his   public,    gave   them   more  operatic 
music  than  any  Italian  who  ever  wrote 
for  barrel-organ  fame."       His  music, 
now  stale  in  Germany,  is  imitated,  or 
hurlesqued.  by  the  neo-Italian  school. 
And     what     a     thief     Wagner  was! 
"Rlenzi"  was  a  poor  Imitation  of  Mey- 
erbeer.    But  Weber  was  the  man  he 
plundered   with   both   hands.  Wagner 
told  his  countrymen  that  his  music  re- 
quired brains.  "Aha!"  .said  the  German, 
"he  means  me";  that  nls  music  was  not 
cheap,  pretty  and  sensual,  but  spiritual, 
lofty,  ideal.  "Oho!"  cried  the  German, 
;  "he  means  me  again.   I  am  ideal."  And 
so  the  game  went  merrily  on.  Th( 
theatre  is  the  place  to  hoodwink  the 
"cultured"    classes.     "If    'The  Flying 
Dutchman'  is  absurd  In  Its  story— what 
possible  interest  can   we  take  In  the 
salvation   of   an   idiotic   mariner,  who 
doesn't  know  how  to  navigate  his  ship, 
much  less  a  wife?— what  Is  to  be  said 
of    'Lohengrin'?    This    cheap  Italian 
music,  sugar-coated  in  Its  sensuousness. 
the    awful    borrowings    from  Weber. 
Marschaner,  Beethoven  and  Gluck— and 
the  story!  *  •  •  And  Elsa!  Why  not 
Lot's  wife,  whose  curiosity  turned  her 
into  a  salt   trust!     In    'Tristan'  there 
is  no  action,  and  the  orchestra  never 
stops  its  garrulous  .syinphonizing.  while; 
every  theme  is  butchered  to  death." 


Back  '^"^'^  happieij 

at   Salzburg,    where  h*| 
to  bathed  in  Mozart's  mualcj 

Hozart  and  became  healed;  for 
io  him  Mozart  is  the  greatest;  loss  stud- 
ied, less  "doctrinaire."  less  artificial  tli.ui 


.,;    ■  ,,   ,. 

El  fthi'M  I,      11   oi.l    I  -.igy   h:i.l        .  ' 
Debussy's    critical    articles.  In 
hav«  quoted    the  Fronohman's 
that  Mozart  has  style  and  disiin>  :iM:i 
■while    Beethoven    is    lacking;   In  theae 
qualities.    Bopthoven.  says  Old  Fogy.  Ib 
dramatic,  powerful,  a  maker  of  storms. 
■'He  Is  the  father  oC  all  the  modern 
melomanlacs.   ■who,   looking  Into  theli 
o-nn  soul.«,  write  what  th<^y  see 
—misery,    corruption,    slighting  selfish 
ness,  ajid  ugllliess.   •   •  •  The  dissatis- 
fied peasant  in  the  composer  of  tho 
'Eroica,'  always  In  revolt,  would  not  al- 
low him  tranQUlIllty.    Now  Is  the  fash- 
Son  for  soul  hurricanes.    These  confe^• 
plons  of  Impotent  ■wrath  In  music."  But 
Is  the  new  generation  returning  to  Mo- 
zart— music    for    music's  sake — to  the 
Beautiful?    Dehussy  is  nearer  to  Mo 
tart    than    to    another,    and  Richard 
Strauss  in  lii.s  last  opera  tried  to  express 
the  Moz.nrtian  .<»plrlt. 


it  IS  th(  lis  of  such  obser- 

ve.lit  playK'^  ;  -  ir-  tlio  writer  of  this 
vivid  llttlo  description  that  help  to  make 
thf  most  valuable  theatrical  history. 

Brahms  once  said  of  a  musical  com- 
ro.sltlon  signed  by  a  prince:  "It  la  al- 
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other  pianists'  scrupulously  ways  best  to  speak  respectfully  of  music 
ones.    •    •   •    Tired  of  his  old,        prInces,  for  you  never  know  who  may 


■  ■■'  k  ;ina  i^lans'.  Arid  like  KubliiBteln, 
Ills  spidered  notes  are   more  valuable 

\h.tn 

Iilayed  „..^-.   ,  -                                           ,^  , 

,    .■subdued,  poetic  manner,  tired  of  being  ''"-^'e  written  it.'     Some  one  has  drawn 

»K          called  a  salon  pianist  •  •  •  Paderewakl  ^'P  a  "et  of  Pla>s  written  by  monarchs. 

therein  f,^^,^^,^          ^^^^^y            ^^^^^    manner,  '''he  latest  is  "The  Empress  of  the  Bal- 

•  •  •  His  tone  Is  still  forced;  you  hear  ^«'''ns,"  by  Kln.cr  Nicholas,  which  has  been 

the  'chug'  of  the  suffering  wires;  but  "nnounced  for  performance  in  Ivondon. 

who  c^res  for  details-when  the  general  ha^  been  described  as  "not  merely  a 

performance  is  on  so  exalted  a  plane?  icmarkable  piece  of  writing,  which  has 

And  his  touch  is  absolutely  luscious  In  garned  for  iu^  author  the  title  of  'the 

cantablle."  (foremost  Serb  poet,"  but  a  political  doc- 

Thp  Interest  in  d'AIbert  Is  cerebral,  [""^^n'  of  '""'^'i  importance.    Into  thio 

He  has  the  mo.st  intellectual  brain  since  M'ama  tlie  prince  ha.s  put  those  grand 


BiK-Iow's.    "D'Albert  plays  Bach,  Bee- 


lidea.s  which  every  Serb  Imbibes  with  his 


Chopin 
the 


It  tras  to  be  expect- 
ed that  Mr.  Huneker, 
masked  as  Old  Fogy, 
Unfamiliar  would     write  again 


thaven.  and  Brahms  as  no  one  else  on  imother's  milk  and  cherishes  dearly,  how- 
the  globe— and  ho  matches  PaderewskI  ''^e'"  unpractical  he  may  admit  them  to 
In  his  merciless  abuse  of  the  keyboard,  t'f  in  '''s  calmer  moments."  The  drop 
Either  a  new  Instniment,  capable  of  scene  of  the  theatre  at  Cettlnje  di.^*- 
sustainlng  the  ferocious  attacks  upon  Played  a  picture  of  Ragusa,  "so  that 
It,  must  be  fabricated  or  else  there  after  a  performance  of  the  prince's 
must  be  a  return  to  older  styles."  political  d{ama  the  curtain  may  fall  and 

Then   there  Is  Josefty,  to  Old  Fogy  nilsplay  the  'South  Slavonic  Athens'  to 


the  most  satisfying  of  all  the  pianists. 


about  Chopin  and  he  notes  the  tact  "Never  any  excess  of  emotional  display; 
that  only  a  certain  portion  of  his  music  ineyer    silly    sentlmentalizlngs     but  a 


is  studied  in  private  or  played  In  pub- 
lic. "How  to  present  a  program  of 
Chopin's  neglected  masterpieces  might 
furnish  matter  for  afternoon  lectures 
now  devoted  to  such  negligible  musical 
debris  as  T^arsifal's  neckties  and  tbp 
che^wlng  gum  of  the  flower  maidens. 
Ho  suggests  the  E-major  Scherzo  op.  54, 
G-sharp  minor  I'relude,  tho  E-flat  minor 
Scherzo,  the  Osharp  minor  I'relude. 
the  Polonaise  in  F-sharp  minor,  which 
Is  not  militant,  in  spite  of  the  legend; 
,also  the  Polonaises  In  F-minor  and 
E-flat  minor,  the  Nocturnes  in  F-sharp 
minor  and  C-sharp  minor,  the  Bolero 
and  'Tarantella,"  not  Chopin  at  his  hap- 
piest, withal  Chopin,  the  G-flat  major 
Impromptu,  and  among  the  Mazurkas 
there  is  ample  opportunity  to  choose  the 
unfamiliar. 


Teachers 
and 


They  now  teach  '  the 
piano  better  than  they 
taught  in  the  last  century.  I 
p  -I  Then  there  was  too  much 
soulless  drilling  of  fingers. 
The  forearm  and  upper  arm  were  disre- 
garded; the  repertoire  was  restricted; 
there  was  cramping  pedagogy;  tone  was 
not  an  Im'portant  factor  in  the  scheme. 
"In  the  eariy  sixties  we  believed  in  ve- 
locity and  clearness  and  brilliancy." 
Technic  no  longer  counts;  the  pianist 
must  exciel  in  tone  and  interpretation. 

I  am  sure  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to.  William  Mason  will  recall 
the  exquisite  purity  of  his  tone,  the 
limpidity  of  his  scales,  the  neat  finish  of 
his  phrasing.  Old  style,  I  hear  yon  say! 
Yea,  old  and  ever  new,  because  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  perfection  than 
the  splashing,  floundering,  fly-by.-nlght, 
hysterical,  smash-the-ivories  school  of 
these  latter  days.  Music,  not  noise— 
that's  what  we  are  after  in  piano  play- 
ing, the  higher  piano  playing.  All  the 
rest  ife  pianola-istic!"  A  modern  pianist 
must  have  mastered  at  15  all  the  tricks 
of  finger,  wrist,  forearm  and  upper  arm.  I 
The  memory  must  be  prodigious.  "To 
top  all  these  terrible  things,  you  must 
have  the  physique  of  a  sailor,  the  nerves 
of  a  woman,  the  impudence  of  a  prize- 
fighter and  the  humility  of  an  Innocent 
child." 

As  these  articles  were  written  for 
The  Etude,  which  Is  devoted  to  peda- 
gogic questions.  Old  Fogy  gives  a  little 
practical  advice.  The  morning  hours 
are  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  me- 
chanical finger  exercises.  "Take  up 
Bach,  If  you  must  unllmber  your 
fingers  and  your  wits.  But  even  Bach 
should  be  kept  for  afternoon  and  even- 
ing." Rosenthal  said,  when  asked 
what  is  the  best  time  to  study  etudes? 
"If  you  must  study  thern  at  all,  do  so 
after  your  day's  ■Work  is  done.  By 
your  day's  work  I  mean  the  mastery 
of  the  sonata  or  piece  you  are  working 
at.  When  your  brain  is  clear  you  can 
compass  technical  difficulties  much 
better  In  the  morning  than  the  even- 
ing. Don't  throw  away  those  hours. 
Any  time  will  do  for  gymnastics." 

All  the  pianists  with  a  beautiful  tone 
sit  low  before  the  keyboard.  "Where 
you  sit  high  and  the  wrists  dip  down- 
ward your  tone  will  be  dry,  brittle, 
hard.  Doubtless  a  few  pianists  with 
abnormal  muscles  have  escaped  this,  for 
there  was  a  time  when  octaves  were 
played  with  stiff  wrists  and  rapid 
tempos.  Both  things  are  an  abomina- 
tion and  the  exception  here  does  not 
prove  the  rule." 

"Pachmann's  playing  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  plastic  beauty.  He  seems  to 
dip  his  hands  Into  musical  liquid  instead 
of  touching  Inanimate  Ivory  and  bon«, 
wood  and  ■wire."       .  ■ 


lofty,  detached  style  Impeccable  tech- 
nic, tone  as  beautltui  as  starlight— yes, 
Josefty  Is  the  enchanter  who  wins  me 
with  his  disdainful  spells." 

And  this  Is  the  summing  up:  "Pader- 
ewski  Is  PaderewskI— and  Joseffy  Is  per- 
fection. PaderewskI  Is  the  most  eclectic 
of  tho  four  pianists  I  have  taken  for 
|my  text;  Joseffy  tho  most  subtly  poetic; 
d'Albert  the  most  profound  and  intel- 
lectually significant,  and  Pachmann— 
well,  Vladlmer  is  the  enfant  terrible  of 
the  quartet,  a  whimsical,  fantastic 
charmer,  an  apparition  with  rare  tal- 
ents, and  an  interpreter  of  the  Lesser 
Chopin  (always  the  great  Chopin)' with- 
out a  peer." 

There  are  other  chapters:  one  on 
Bach,  "Wagner  opera  In  New  York"— 
this  In  flippant  vein,  an  experience  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  an  essay  on 
"Tone  Versus  Noise,"  old 
scription  of  his  own  symphonic  pr)em, 
"Chllde  Roland,"  an  account  of  exami- 
nations at  tho  College  tor  Critics,  etc. 


the  applauding  mountaineers." 

The  Emperor  William  wrote  the  lib 
retto  of  Leoncavallo's  stupid  opera 
"Roland  of  Berlin"  and  the  scenario  of 
a  ballet  that  was  produced  in  Beiliu 
under  his  per.sonal  direction.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  once  wrote  a  drama, 
'  Maria  Theresa,"  which  was  performed 
With  success  in  Vienna.  The  Queen  of 
jKoumania,  "Carmen  Sylva,"  has  ■writ- 
ten plays  that  are  popular.  A  short 
play  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  has  been 
(acted  before  the  Spanish  court.  The 
Queen  of  Belgium's  romantic  drama 
was  performed  at  Brussels  for  a  holiday 
fund  for  children  and  realized  over 
$10,000. 


"Gags" 
in  the 


The   Bristol  (Eng.) 
Western     Dally  Press, 
commenting   on   a  per-( 
Classics  formance  of  "The  School  ] 
or  Scandal"  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  | 
Fogy~s  de-  jC-ondon,  took  exceptions .  to  the  treat- 
pient  of  the  "Screen  scene  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Interpolations  of  a  speech 
on  the  part  of  Joseph  Surface:  "Lady 
Teazle,  by  all  that's  horrible!"  and  re- 


finswered  i$s  follows: 

"Lord  Cur/.on  might  well  describe  this 
fdlforlal  nw  admliahly  adartcri  to  Hank 
Holiday.  Even  the  groundlings  on  'Appy 
■Ampstead  could  con-eci  th-i  "Observer" 
licre.  One  need  not  he  quite  so  scholar- 
1','  as  Macaulay's  schoolboy  to  knoxv 
that  Shakespeare  was  In  this  line  re- 
ferring to  a  custom  attributed  to  the 
Celts  by  Aristotle.  Strabo  and  other 
writers,  Including  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
ja  he  editor  of  the  popular  Temple  edition 
puts  It  nicely:  "The  alleged  confusion 
of  metaphor  in  this  passage  was  due"  to 

This  arouse-1  Mr,  William  Archer,  and 
he  took  up  the  cudgels  In  behalf  of  the 
Observer.  Tho  defence  of  Hcmlet'a  line 
by  raking  up  an  obscure  Celtic  custom 
of  rushing  armed  men  Into  a  breaking 
sen  he  calls  one  of  the  greatest  Inep- 
titudes of  Shakespearean  criticism. 
•■'ni-;ri!  la,  l!iJe.  d.   uiif  book  In  which 

hn  coaimenttttor'a  ijsnorance,   not  to 

Sliakespoare's.'  " 

Shakespeare  might  conceivably  come 
across  this  piece  of  folklore,  but,  sup- 
l  posing  him  to  have  done  so,  could  he 
expect  his  audiences  to  Interpret  the 
line  by  a  mental  reference  to  Aristotle 
and  Strabo?  At  best,  the  reference 
would  not  save  the  metaphor;  for  no 
one,  I  take  It,  alleges  that  the  Celts  by 
opposing  ended  the  encroachment  of 
the  waves.  Thi;  plain  truth  Is  that. 
Judged  by  the  canons  of  a  pedant's 
rhetoric,  the  metaphor  Is  mixed,  and 
that  if  Shakespeare  had  let  pedantry 
deter  him  from  using  so  picturesque  a 
phrase,  why,  'the  less  Shakespeare  he 
*'  One  thing  the  dominie  cannot 
realize  Is  that  In  matters  of  style,  psy- 
chology counts  for  more  than  logic. 
Shakespeare's  Une,  for  example.  Is  psy- 
chologically right.  The  phrase  'a  sea 
of  trouble'  does  not  really  suggest  to 
us  an  Image  of  the  ocean,  but  simply 
of  a  great  multitude,  as  In  'a  sea  of 
faces,"  'a  sea  of  bayonets,'  'a  sea  of 
flowers';  and  there  is  no  incongruity  In 
taking  arms  against  a  multitude  of 
troubles." 


The  book  affords  profit  and  entertain-        ,  ^ 

TJ^'LrJJt'It  !!,,f"r5l'-,,'Li!:,,/,°T--Kt  a;n  interesting  question  when 


!the  serious  may  take  it  all  seriously, 
;and  mark  in  the  margin  the  contradlc- 
Itory  statements  of  the  author,  or  ac- 
cuse him  of  extravagance. 


Stage 
and  Music 
iTotes 


Mr.  H.  M.  Walbrook 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette   in    a  feuilleton 
publishes  these  Inter- 
esting paragraphs: 

The  work  of  dramatic  criticism  is 
necessarily  handicapped  by  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  work  under  review. 
For  example,  a  critic  may  quite  un- 
.  deservedly  praise  or  blame  an  actor  for 
a  particular  passage  of  interpretation. 
The  rightness  or  wrongness  of  his  ■«'ork 
may  not  be  his  own  at  all,  but  that 
of  the  so-called  "pi-oducer."  So,  some- 
times, with  the  dialogue  spoken  on  the 
stage.  For  instance,  in  a  play  pro- 
duced in  London  last  week  one  of  the 

characters,  apparently  a  fairly  educated 
person,  gave  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing: "Men  like  I  do  not  usually  sym- 
pathize with  men  like  you!"  One  won- 
ders (1)  whether  the  author  wrote  that, 
or  (2)  whether  the  actor  was  the  guilty 
person,  or  (3)  why,  If  the  author  was 
responsible  for  the  sentence,'  the  actor 
did  not  correct  his  English  a.t  rehear- 
sal. ' 

In  the  course  of  his  review  of  the  last 
performance  of  Sir  J.  Forbes-Robertson 
at  Drury  Lane,  the  dramatic  erit'.c  of 


this  senseless  Interpolation  was  first 
given.  It  must  be  a  lon^  time  ago. 
Presumably  it  is  in  the  printed  stage 
version  from  which  actors  learn  their 
parts.  We  do  not  remember  a  produc- 
tion in  which  it  was  not  introduced,  and 
the  most  plausible  theory  is  that  it  -was 
an  interpolation  in  the  days  when  the- 
atrical managers  thought  they  could  im- 
!pr"ve  either  Sheridan  or  Shakespeare. 
A  generation  that  could  tolerate  Colley 
Gibber's  version  of  'Richard  the  Third' 
—Barry  Sullivan  used  to  play  it,  and 
Henry  Irving  was  the  first  man  to  act 
Shakespeare  and  to  forswear  the  clap- 
trap points  which  Gibber  interpolated 
—would  think  nothing  of  emendations  of 
Sheridan.  But  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
improve  on  the  stagecraft  of  Shake- 
speare and  Sheridan.  And  now  that  this 
absurdity  has  been  shown  up  it  may 
be  asked  who  introduced,  and  why  it 
was  done,  a  piece  of  business  In  an 
earlier  scen.-2  in  'The  School  for  Scandal' 
that  is  certainly  a  tradition,  but  a  very 
silly  one.  When  Sir  Peter  is  confiding 
his  fears  to  Joseph,  and  is  overcome 
with  grief,  the  tradition  i-equires  that 
the  actors  should  feel  for  each  other's 
hands  and  raise  a  laugh  by  failing  to 
make  contact  for  some  little  time.  This 
has  alwaj-s  seemed  to  u."  to  be  .silly  and 
untimely,  degrading  to  force  a  situation 
that  belongs  to  comedy,  and  worthy  to 
be  coupled  with  the  antics  of  whic'n 
Hamlet  complained  to  the  Players  that 


The 
Problem 
Play 


the  MoVning '  Post"  made  "the'  foliowing  !were  done  'to  set  on  some  quantity 
remark-  barren    spectators    to    laugh,  too, 

"One' can  only  say  'Farewell,  .^weet  jthough  in  the  meantime  some  necessary 
prince,'  and  farewell,  an  actor  who  has  '.Question  of  the  play  has  then  to  be 
done  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  considered.'  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
to  maintain  and  advance  the  dignity  of  ^X^^i  Sheridan  was  the  author  of  this 
his  profession.  The  press  may  perhaps  piece  of  busmess,  any  more  than  that 
he  permitted  to  make  the  point  that.  Shakespeare  mtended  Shylock  to  be  a 
(though  not  all  his  ventures  were  com-  <^omlc  part  P'fS'ed  ^  "d  wig.  But 
Imenlable,  his  relations  with  the  press  the  tradition  that  this  was- how  Shylock 


Four 
Famous 


Four  pianists  arc 
grouped  together  as 
famous  virtuosos.  Vlad- 
VirtUOSOS  Imir  de,.Pachmann  Is.  a 
.survival  of  an  old  and  charming  schqol 
whose  shibboleth  -was  touch,  not  tone. 
Old  Fogj'  thinks  that  -the  three  most 
beautiful  touches  of  the'  pi.-mo  of  the 
l!ith  century  were  those  of  Chopin,  Thal- 
berg  and  Henselt.  The  orchestral  school 
follows,  with  Liszt.  TauSis^  arid  Ru"bih- 
stein  -setting  the  pace.  The  second  of 
the  virtuosos  considered  is  PaderewskI, 
and  the  later  PaderewskI  Is  very  unlike 
the  planjst  of  1891.  "His  style  more  near- 
ly approximates  XUiblnsteln's  plus  the 
refinement  of  the  Henselt  school.  He 
his  sacrificed  certain  qualities.  That 
wa.*  Inevita'bl'e.  All  great  art  is 
fn  hievi  d  at  the  expense— cither  by  sup- 
pi-cssinn  or  enlargement — of  something 


were  always  those  desirable  in  one  hon-- 
orable  profession  in  Its  dealings,  neces-^ 
sarily  complic-ited.  with  another." 
I  This  obiter  dictum  Is  not  altogether 
Without  significance  in  these  days  that 
pass. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  the  man- 
nerisms of  former  actors,  a  correspond- 
ent who  can  remember  Rachel,  Ristorl, 
Salvini  and  Charles  Kean  sends  me  the 
following  very  interesting  reminiscence; 

Of  Charles  Kean,  who  was  certainly 
a  mannerist,  I  always  had  the  greatast 
admiration,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  how 
much  the  Bancrofts  speak  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  Shylock.  But  what  I  most 
admired  him  in  was  Wolsey.  In  the 
scene  at  York  House  he  was  the  perfect 
courtier,  the  perfect  host,  the  parfect 
prelate,  who  looked  on  the  little  vices 
of  persons  of  rank.  In  the  scene,  "Fare- 
well, a  long  farewell  to  all  my  great- 
ness," he  was  superb ;  but  in  one  touch 
of  "business"  he  excelled  all  Wolseys  I 
hav3  seen.  It  was  where  the  two  car- 
dinals were  about  to  Issue  behind  the 
King  out  of  his  Cabinet,  and  a  battle 
lot  polltentss  ensued  as  to  which  should 
I  take  precedence,  Campeius  as  the  Le- 
gate, or  Wolsey  as  the  Chancellor.  While 
they  were  in  the  act  of  bowing  low  to 
each  other,  Charles  Kean,  with  an  oily 
smll?,  without  rising  from  his  bow^,  but 
bowing  still  lower,  glided  like  an  eel 
past  the  much  disconcerted  Campeius. 
Irving  .swaggered  out  In  a  contemptuous 
indifference  ;  Phelps  threw  up  his  arms 
in  Indignant  defiance ;  but  Charles 
Kean's  was  the  true  manner  of  one 
iRoman  prelate  to  another  Roman  pre- 
late. 


Mr.  S.  R,  Littlewood's 
discussion  of  the  problem 
play  from  a  scientlflc  point 
ot  view,  published  In  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  should  Interest  many, 
for,  first  of  all,  it  is  not  too  didactic: 

I  won't  deny,  in  days  gone  by, 

I  was  a  trifle  gay; 
Biit  I  was  then  unmarried. 

As  MIks  Pa-onla  Kay. 
I'm  wiser  now  than  to  allow 

Myself  to  go  astray. 
For  I'm  the  Second  Mrs.  Boom — 
Turara — Tanqueray  I 
How  the  old  jingle  from  "Under  the 
Clock,"  that  first  English  revue  of  20 
years  ago — and  what  a  good  one  It  was! 

beats  into  one's  memory,  in  view  of 
the  happy  fortune  that  has  attended  a 
certain  interesting  revival  at  the  St. 
jJames's  Theatre!  What  sacrilege  It 
seemed — then — even  to  suggest  a  frivo- 
lous attitude  towards  that  "grim  analy- 
isls,"  that  "stern  probing"  of  the  sup- 
Iposed  realities  of  life!  "A  trifle  gay," 
"Boom-tarara" — were  these  the  phrases 
with  which  to  approach  the  "serious 
drama"?  Was  such  unseemly  levity 
to  be  pardoned  in  the  face  of  this  awe- 
inspiring  and  profound  arrival — the 
problem-play? 

Yet  now,  as  we  have  all  agreed,  it  Is 
in  a  way  the  frivoUers  who  were  right. 
This  brilliant  old  piece  of  stage-craft 
was  not  quite  so  serious  after  all.  It 
lures  us  now  by  the  very  qualities  that 
we  scorned  In  the  drawing-room  melo- 
i  dramas  that  it  was  supposed  to  super- 
1  sede.  It  lures  us  by  Ingenious  trickery, 
j  by  the  glamour  of  a  splendidly  depraved 
personality.  And  here  it  is  again,  the 
same  gloss  of  silk  and  sparkle  of  gems, 
the  decoUetee  go-wn  in  the  lamp-light, 
and  Paula  staring  with  wild,  tired  eyes 
at  her  looking-glass,  just  as  she  did 
when  she  first  flamed  on  the  Academy 
■walls — "the  picture  of  the  year,"  and 
her  lurid  past  for  halo.  With  it  all, 
[too,  It  was  the  drama,  the  characters, 
the  surprises,  the  "plot  and  passion" — 
it  was  these  that  held  us.  Would  the 
old  play  have  "boomed"  for  a  week 
ion  sheer  problem?    Of  course  not! 

Yet  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  ^we 
'thought  it  was  the  problem  that  did  It 
at  the  time.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  too, 
that  some  of  us  are  making  very  much 
the  same  mistake  about  the  plays  of  this 
new  century  of  ours.  The  very  folk  who 
look  upon  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanque- 
ray" as  old-fashioned  still  hanker  after 
problems  in  their  hearts.  Out  of  ten 
"high-brow"  plays  that  seek  the  light 
today,  fully  nine  set  out  to  prove  some 
moral  hypothesis — to  solve  one  or  other 
of  those  old  riddles  of  the  world  that 
have  been  our  friends  since  civilization 
began.   They  Impugn  the  efficacy  of  the 


lought   to  bo  played  was  accepted  by 
nsny  generations  without  question.  In 
the  case  both  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
heridan  the  interpolations  were  prob- 
bly  the  work  of  actors  who  had  won 
nthinking  laughter  and  applause  from 
barren  spectators.'  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations  of  actors   have   repeated  the 
fc-adition  unthinkingly  also.    And  audi- 
ences have  been  so  accustomed  to  the 
fcterpolations  that  probably  many  peo- 
ple  would  feel  that  performances  with- 
out them  were  not  quite  right.  They 
i^were  very  likely  startled  when  Edmund 
^Kean  played  Shylock  with  tragic  In-i 
tensity;  they  bewailed  the  omission  of 
Richard's  'So  much  for  Buckingham'; 
and  they  have  expected  hitherto  to  see 
land  hear  in  "The  School  for  Scandal' 

.peech  and  business  ^hi';^'  'make  the,  contract,  call  to  account  the 
ijudicious  grieve;  the  censure  of  which  „^  fofv,„„  ^  k,„. 

ione. 

lothers.'  ' 


•    .  „  ™,!,„iJ^»v,l,»,.«  of  father,  mother,  daughter,  son, 

mu.st  oerweigh  a  whole  theatre  of,,^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^ 

certain  noisy  class  of  playgoers,  ■with 
second-hand  minds,  who  clamor  for  a 
new  gospel  every  week— something  to 
talk  about.  So  much  so  that  even  the 
shallowest  pieces  of  stage-work  have  re- 
cently had  to  pretend  to  a  moral  pur- 
pose, just  to  get  themselves  called 
"challenging"  and  "vital." 

Is  it  not  time  that  some  of  these 
superearnest  people  were  made  to  un- 
derstand once  and  for  all  the  old.  old 
truth  that  a  play  Is  just  a  work  of  art 
or  nothing  at  all?    Is  it  not  time  they 


Hamlet's  line 
Or  to  take  arms  agralnst 

a.  s«a  of  troubles, 
.A.nd,    by   opposing,  end 
them, 

has  long  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  those  who  believe 
in  the  pli^nary  inspiration  of  Shakes- 
peare. Charles  Reade  Inquired  scorn- 
fully whether  th3se  arms  were  a  bladder 
and  a  cork  jacket,   and  for  this  was 


A  Famous 
Mixed 
Metaphor 


called  irreverent. 

The  Observer  editorially  <lefended  Lord  i;  convinced  themselves  how  vain  it  Is  to 


Curzon  some  time  aso  airainst  the  ac- 
cusation of  introducing  a  mixed  meta- 
phor In  a  speech,  by  quotin.i;  the  exam- 
ple of  Sha!:espeare.  whereupon  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Westminster  Gazette 


attempt  to  use  the  traffic  of  the  .stage 
for  evolving  a  solution  of  any  practical 
value  to  any  social  problem  whatever? 

One  cannot  help  wondering  If  some 
good  could  not  be  done  by  the  homoeo- 
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method.     Suppose,    for   just  a 
it,  we  were  to  take  any  so-called 
^ !  iem  play,  whether  of  the  old  fashion 
,.r  the  new,  and  treat  it  really  seriously, 
from  its  own  much-lauded  "scientlflc" 
noint  of  view.    Some  people  might  b»  i 
ble  to  see  then  how  ludicrous  the  pro-  I 
/edure  is.    To  begin  with,  any  conclu-  i 
Fion  come  to  on  the  basis  of  the  story 
of  a  problem  play  must  inevitably  bo 
worthless  on  its  own  account.     It  Is 
based  on  insufficient  and,  In  actual  fact, 
non-pxistenl  data. 

In  Mrs.  Tanqueray's  case,  for  Instance, 
one  remembers  with  what  solemn  por- 
tentousness  the  pundits  used  to  roar 
that  a  new  truth  had  been  born  into  the 
world.  "For  fallen  woman  there  is  no 
iiope."  Sfuff  and  nonsense!  Of  what 
worth  is  Mrs.  Tanqi:eray  as  a  piece  of 
evidence?  Even  if  she  were  real,  she 
would  only  count  one  among  so  many 
million— and  she  is  not  even  that!  A« 
\ve  know,  there  have  be-sn  Rahabs  and 
Magdalenes— and  even  Delilahs— who 
have  ended  quite  differently.  In  fiction 
itself,  Becky  Sharp  Is  a  conspicuous  e.x- 
.ample  to  the  contrary.  The  only  way  la 
which  any  truth  worth  anything  could 
be  arrived  at  in  the  matter  would  be  by 
taking  an  enormous  number  of  actual, 
typical  cases  from  all  classes,  under  all 
conditions,  sifting,  verifying,  "reducins" 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  then 
confessing  that  the  result  did  not  amount 
even  to  an  approximate  proof. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  the  op- 
portunity for  moral  idea  and  argximent. 
There  is  the  "discus.sion-play,"  favored 
of  Mr.  Shaw.  Equally  worthless!  Of 
what  value  is  the  theatre  as  a  place  for 
fruitful  discussion  of  even  the  least  com- 
plicated ethical  problem?  Two  or  three 
hours  of  clitter-clatter,  repeated  by  rote 
In  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  either  ex-  : 
cited  or  bored  onlookers,  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  attempts  at  bright  dialogue 
and  all  sorts  of  other  considerations 
brought  in— this  is  no  place  for  thought. 
If,  after  each  contention  on  the  play- 
wright's part,  the  audience  went  away, 
considered  and  Investigated  it  carefully 
for  a  week,  and  then  came  back  for  the 
next  and  if  this  went  on  for  a  century 
or  so,  some  of  the  simpler  social  ques- 
tions might  perhaps  be  settled.  But  in 
such  case,  why  the  theatre?  How  much 
better  to  take  the  book  home! 

If,  however,  we  clear  away  all  these 
lumbering  notions  about  the  theatre  as 
a  place  for  ethical  debate  and  for  the 
propounding  of  theories— what  is  left? 
Surely  there  are  a  thousand  things! 
There  Is  art,  creation,  beauty,  passion, 
character,  wit,  humor,  sympathy,  indi- 
vidual expression,  language,  color, 
rhythm,  fancy.  These  were  the  real 
merchandise  of  the  masters  from  the 
beginning,  even  of  Ibsen  himself.  Peo- 
ple talk  of  "The  Doll's  House"  as  an 
argument-play.  If  they  would  only 
read  Ibsen's  own  notes,  they  would 
find  that  the  obvious  conclusions  of  that 
famous  over-the-table  discussion  are 
directly  opposed  to  the  effect  Ibsen 
Intended  the  whole  play  to  have. 

Is  not  the  real  reason  of  the  present 
rush  for  old-fashioned  melodramas 
simply  that  these  old  baffs-of-trlcka 
have  "at  any  rate  some  little  germ  of 
the  true  art  of  the  theatre  amidst  their 
trashlness,  while  the  average  "high- 
brow" play  Is  seldom  a  work  of  art  at 
all.  Doubtless  it  is  not  always  the 
"high-brow"  playwright's  fault  that  he 
will  preach,  argue,  philosophize,  do  any, 
thing  rather  than  produce  a  work  oi 
art,  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  art 
Is  so  difficult,  and  preachln|Lao  e»»y! 


ered  In  v.-  ,      ,        ■  ,      ,  i„  wlri^ 

ter  or  wet  weather  the  trousers  carnal 
down  to  a  boot,  which  rose  three  or 
four  Inches  above  the  ankle  and  was 
trimmed  with  fur  or  fancifully  em- 
broidered. 

When  the  advocates  of  "dress  re- 
form" speak  of  Turkish  women  wear-[ 
Ing  the  traditional  trousers,  they  for-| 
get  that  these  women  wore  a  robe  overj 
the  trousers  that  reached  to  their  feet. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who 
adopted  the  Turkish  costume  for  a  time, 
spoke  of  this  robe  as  a  caftan.  To  her 
*'trousers"  she  gave  a  homelier  name 
which  is  still  in  general  use  as  ap-j 
plied  to  a  more  Intimate  garment. 


Biblical  Knowledge. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  Interested  in  an  editorial 
about  present-day  unl'amiUarity  with 
the  Bible  that  was  published  in  The 
Herald  last  Sunday.  Bible  societies 
print  many  editions  and  the  sale  is  con- 
stant, but  I  have  found  from  personal 
experience  that  the  young— and  by  this 
I  mean  all  persons  below  middle  age—' 
are  unacquainted  with  incidents  nar- 
rated in  the  Book  of  Books,  and  per- 
plexed by  allusions  to  these  incidents 
or  to  characters  who  In  my  boyhood 
were  as  real  as  our  next-door  neighbors. 

Nor  Is  it  a  matter  nt  memorv.    I  was 

ately  reading  what  John  Wesley  wrote 
ibout  Thomas  Walsh,  who  by  violent 
straining  of  his  voice  as  an  exhorter, 
md  frequent  colds,  contracted  a  pul- 
monary complaint  that  snatched  him 
away  in  the  strength  of  his  years. 
At  the  age  of  20  this  man  Was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Bible 
"that  if  he  was  questioned  as  to  any 
Hebrew  word  in  the  Old,  or  any  Greek 


sum  'JL  thaf  cfty  grew  niWRireWiiy'aT  -f 
foft&isht  ago  and  moped  for  several 
days.  At  last  it  swayed  Its  neck  slowly 
from  side  to  side.  The  movements  be- 
came quicker  and  the  animal,  nearing  a 
wall,  smashed  Its  skull  against  it. 

What  made  this  giraffe  despondent? 
Was  he  not  sufficiently  admlredT  In 
the  days  of  the  Romanticists  a  giraffe 
wajs  the  talk  of  Paris,  and  the  followers 
of  "Hugo  wrote  passionately  about  the 
animal  in  exile,  "the  great  antl-cllnlax, 
as  Thomas  Hood  called  him,  "so  very 
lofty  In  Its  front,  but  so  >3wlndling  at 
the  tall."  English  poets  have  preferred 
to  speak  of  the  giraffe  as  the  camelo- 
pard.  although  Montgomery  made  a 
brave  attempt  and  shortened  the  second 
syllable: 

From  mile  Caffrarla  where  the  girattes  browse 
With  stately  heads  among  the  forest  boushs. 

Perhaps  this  animal  In  Paris  was  the 
subject  of  foolish  jests  and  knew  It.j 
Mr.  Phil  Robinson,  an  amiable  and  en- 
tertaining writer,  tried  his  hand  at  the 
species:  "For  this  sky-raking  animal,, 
that  passes  all  Its  life,  so  to  speak,  look- 
ing out  of  a  fourth  storj'  window,  that; 
looks  down  into  the  birds'  nests  as  It 
browses,  and  seldom  sees  the  ground  ex-, 
cept  when  it  lies  down  on  it.  Is  about 
the  best  Instalment  of  the  Impossible'  I 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us." 

Or  perhaps  some  American  In  Paris!  ' 
had  whispered  to  the  giraffe  Mr.  Lanl-j  !  , 
gan's  fable  of  "The  Kangaroo  and  the|  ' 
Camelopard."    Are  the  Fables  "Out  ofl 
the  AVorld"   forgotten?    The  following! 
may  be  applied  to  friends: 


A  Modern  Aesop. 


Aa  a  Venerable  Boa  Coostrlctor  was  about 
to  Xnrrate  Some  Reminiscences  of  his  Youth, 
a  pert  young  Chimpanzee  rcm^^rked  that 
"Snake  Stories  were  an  awfnl  Boh."  wherp- 

    -    -    .  upon  the  Serpent  ilid  him  in  his  Tali  Enfold, 

word  In  the  New  Testament,  ne  would;  gnjivg  that  even  Monkeys  had  their  Plncc  in 
tell,  after  a  little  pause,  not  only  how    the  Economy  of  Naturs. 

.Moral.    You  Phoulrl  never  s;iss  a  Person  who! 


Often  the  one  or  the  other  occurred 
In  the  Bible,  but  also  what  it  meant 
in  every  place."  Such  knowledge  and 
so  extraordinary  a  memory  would  be. 
Indeed,  surprising  today,  ,and  Wesley 
himself  said  that  he  never  saw  before 
such  a  master  of  Bible  knowledge.  • 
When  I  was  young  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  nearly  all  in  the  village  to  have 
family  prayers  twice  a  day,  and  each 
member  of  the  family  who  could  read 
read  In  turn  a  verse  or  several  verses. 
The  little  ones  listened.  I  do  not  believe 


has  thb  Age  on  you. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

T.nrd  Bramwell  w,as  strongly  against  oi- 
tri  me  temperance  views  and  protested  against 
beer  being  called  an  intoxicattng  beverage.  He* 
said  that  vrater  might  as  well  be  called  a 
drowning  beverage. 


Garden  Hats. 

Nor  Is  the  vegetable  gardea-hat  new. 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  wrote  about  women 
who  bore  on  their  heads  "an  acre  and 
this  practice  Is  today  so  general,  and   and  a  half  of  shrubbery,  besides  slopes, 
this  may  account  in  a  measure  for  the  |  grass-plats,  tulip  beds,  clumps  of  peo 


comparative  Ignorance  of  the  young. 

MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 
Beverly,  July  3. 


With  a  Cane. 

We  know  of  no  finer  sight  than  a 
young  beau  walking  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon dressed  in  a  frock  coat  or  cutaway, 
sporting  a  silker  and  a  cane,  intent  on 
tea  or  a  more  formal  visit.    Students  of 


nies,  kitchen-gardens  and  greenhouses. 
Some  ladles  carry  on  their  heads  a 
Iar8«  quantity  of  fruit,  and  yet  they 
would  despise  a  poor  useful  member  of 
society  who  carried  it  there  for  tha 
purpose  of  selling  it  for  bread."  A  sour 
remark  and  not  a  screamingly  funny 
one. 


A  Prize  Song. 


It  Is  not  only  in  this  country  thai 
sailors  of  the  United  States  navy  and 
soldiers  in  uniform  are  sometimes  re- 
fused admittance  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment. A  correspondent  of  a  London 
newspaper  wrote  a  short  time  ago  com- 
plaining that  the  "snobbish  prejudice" 
against  soldiers  In  uniform  has  not  dis- 
appeared in  England;  and  he  gave  an 
Instance.  He  happened  to  go  Into  the 
first-class  refreshment  room  at  Holy- 
head. A  soldier  in  uniform  followed 
him  and  asked  for  a  small  Bass.  "Not 
at  this  bar,"  exclaimed  the  indignant , 
attendant,  her  nose  a-tllt  with  scorn. 
The  soldier  looked  puzzled.  "We  don't 
i^erve  soldiers  in  a  first-class  bar,"  ex- 
plained the  girl,  with  withering  em- 
phasis, and  the  defender  of  the  country 
ii.c!  to  beat  an  inglorious  retreat. 

For  Women. 

Mrs.  John  Boldt  of  New  York  urges 
a'l  women  to  wear  trousers,  and  if  her 
pictiu-es  are  faithful  likenesses,  trou.sers 
become  her.    Miss  Caroline  Katzensteln 
approves  the  idea,  but  would  not  like 
to  be  the  first  to  wear  them  In  Phil- 
adelphia, though  "they  would  probably 
be   cooler   and   less   conspicuous  than 
skirts  and  dresses."    It  is  interesting  to 
note   in   connection   with   this  opinion! 
that  the  monks    of    St.    Michel,  near 
Maikop,  in  the  Caucasus,  are  out  on 
strike.    They  demand  more  food,  moref' 
leisure  and  —  a  supply  of  trousers.  In-, 
sistlng  on  the  latter  that  they  may  bs, 
warm.    But  Father  Ambroslo  is  obdu- , 
rate  and  says  that  trousers  are  a  lux  , 
ury.    Here  then  is  a  difference  of  opin^  ' 
Ion  concerning  the  comparative  coolnes!3 
of    shirts    and    trousers,    and  surely 
dwellers  on   frosty   Caucasus  may  be 
summoned  as  experts, 
j    In   Philadelphia  the  trousers  are  to 
jhave  "cuffs"  on  the  bottom.     This  Is 
I  uiineces5;ary      and      di.sfiguring.  Mrs. 

'!i)omer  years  ago  recommended 
■noderately  full,  coming  down 
iiiklr;  in  fair  weather  and  gath-j 


sociology  in  London  say  that  the  frock  As  the  World  Wags: 
ooat  is  dlsappearin.?,  and  the  Dally  Can  you  tell  me  it  there  can  be  found 
Chronicle  has  published  an  essay  on  any  copy  of  the  prize  ($50)  song  by  Lucy 
"The  Decline  and  Fall  of  This  Garment."  !  Larcom,  written  for  the  "New  England 
We  should  not  dare  to  wear  one ;  it  Is  Emigration  Society','  Of  that  Is  the  true 
the  badge  of  the  most  formidable  re-j  title)?  The  object  of  the  smg,  which 
spectablllty,  a  coat  for  those  high  In  was  sung  to  "the  most  popufcr  tune  of 
office  visiting  statesmen,  distributors  of  th«  day"  as  required,  "Nelly  ^ly,"  was 
diplomas ;  but  when  a  fellow-man  wears!  to  coax  emigrants  to  Kansas  In  order 
it  bravely  and  as  though  he  were  un-  to  bring  it  into  the  Union  as  a  free 
conscious  of  it,  we  stand,  admire,  ap-!  state.  I  can  recall  nearly  all  the  lines, 
plaud.  '  The  last  stanza  was: 


It  was  once  thought  that  a  stick,  a 
cane,  was  Indispensable.  There  is  a 
story  that  in  the  days  of  Pericles  an 
Athenian  without  one  was  subject  to. 
arrest  as  a  suspicious  character.  A 
freshman  in  college  30  or  40  years  ago  j 
was  not  considered  grown  up  until! 
sophomores  allowed  him  the  use  of  a  [ 
walking  stick.  At  Yale  there  was  a 
"Banger  Rush."  Now  we  read  that  the 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda  was  grossly  dis- 
courteous in  that  he  carried  a  cane  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  England.  1 
How  many  today  can  explain  the  allu- 
sion In  Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock"  to  a 
"clouded  cane"?  Once  in  a  while  you 
see  In  the  newspapers  that  a  gold-head- 
ed cane  was  presented  to  Col.  Boanerges 
or  President  Thudicum  as  a  token  of 
esteem  and  respect,  and  you  are  taken 
back  to  the  days  of  wigs,  stocks  and  a 
snuff-box  with  a  pictured  lid. 

Yet  we  remember  when  young  swells 
were  fussy  in  the  matter  of  canes  and 
had  a  stack  of  them.  Disraeli  wrote 
from  Gibraltar  that  he  was  the  first 
who  ever  passed  the  Straits  with  two 
canes,  a  morning  and  an  evening  one. 
Ha  changed  bis  cane  "on  the  gun  fire." 
It  Is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  a 
sword-cane  or  heard  a  man  boast  of 
his  Malacca  stick.  Is  there  a  fine  collec 
tion  In  any  Boston  house?  Queen  Vic 
torla  once  gave  £160  for  a  walking  stick 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Young  Pre-< 
tender. 

The  Herald  discussing  editorially  the  j 
'Sandwich  Man"  quoted  the  statement —  j 
made  originally  we  believe  by  John 
HolUngshead— that  the  first  adevrtlser 
to  call  attention  to  his  goods  in  this 
manner  was  Mr.  Doudney,  a  London 
tailor  In  the  Forties.  Was  Hot  the  sand- 
wich man  known  earlier?  In  ona  of 
Dickens's  "Sketches  by  Boz,"  written 
about  1836,  is  this  sentenc*:  "So  he 
stepped  the  unstamped  advertfewment — 
^  an  animated  sandwich,  composed  of  a 
boy  between  two  boards." 


One  and  all  hear  our  call 
Eclio  through  the  laud; 
Aid  us  with  the  willing  heart 
And  the  atrong  rigM  hand. 
Feed  the  spark  the  PilgrlmB  strncli 
On  old  Plymouth  Kock, 
To  the  watch  fires  of  the  free 
.Millions  glad  shall  flock. 

CHORUS. 
Ho,  brotbers!  Oome,  brotheral 
List,  we'll  call  to  thee: 
We'll  sing  apon  the  Ktims  pitina 
The  song  of  Liberty. 
Gloucertci.  ADA  0.  BOWLES. 


Unhappy  England. 

JESigland  may  soon  mourn  with  France 
a  decTeaslng  birth  rata.  We  read  In  a 
London  journal :  "There  will  be  no  youn  ic 
storks  In  Kew  Gardens  this  year  becau.se 
the  parent  birds — the  only  pair  of  storks 
that  breed  In  England — have  been  dis- 
turbed by  somebody  and  have  deserteU 
their  eggs." 


From  Fuller^  History. 

The  Herald  published  last  Thursday  a , 
letter  from  "A.  M.,"  concerning  the  I 
phrase  "scholar  of  the  house"  used  in  i 
English  universities  and  at  Harvard  and, 
Yale  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Has  "A.  M."  read  Thomas  Fuller' 
"History  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge" from  1066  to  1643?  That  learne.l 
and  quaint  writer  states  that  Alfred  of 
BSverly,  In  1128,  maintained  himself  Cas 
the  rest  of  the  students  there)  "on  his 
own  cost."  "For  as  yet,  no  public  halls 
or  hostels  were  built  for  to  receive  them, 
but  each  one  lived,  as  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
in  his  own  hired  house,  Acts  xxviii..  Hi. 
as  they  could  contract  with  the  towns- 
men." And  through  the  history  :Fullei' 
often  speaks  of  a  college  as  a  "house." 

Speaking  of  Peter  House,  he  says: 
"At  this  day  the  college  malntalneth 
one  master,  19  fellows,  29  Bible  clerks, 
eight  poor  scholars,  beside  other  offi- 
cers and  students  amounting  lately 
(namely,  anno  1634)  to  106."  The  "schol- 
ars" of  this  "House"  are  characterised 
as  "poor." 

Here  Is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  "schol- 
ars" at  King's  College:  "Nicholas  West, 
when  Scholar  of  this  House,  so  desper- 
atelv  turbulent,  that,  dl.scontented  with 
European   News.  the  loss  of  the  Proctorship,  he  endcax- 

The  question  Is  often  raised  whether  ored  to  fire  the  Provost's  lodgings;  ;i.nd 
animals  commit  suicide,  and  the  story  having  stolen  some  silver  spoons,  .1.  - 
of  The  dog  who  some  y^ars  ago  held  parted  the  College  Afterward  he  b  -- 
hls  head  undlr  water  In  the  Frog  Pond  came  a  new  man  p.  D_  and  Bishop  of 
«U  betas  drowned  Is  brought  up.  The  Ely,  who,  .^P'-i*,'  ''^/"^^^I  [olha 
Journal  of  Paris  tolls  us  that  the  giraffe  gave  niany^rlch^  gUts^and^p^at^oJh^ 
—an   unusually    fine   specimen— in  the 


lo  iglng.' 

Concerning  "Dab*." 
We  learn  from  the  reports  of  Lomdoti 
police  courts  that  "dabs"  are  shameless 

persons  who  frequent  public  houses  and 
drink  other  people's  beer.  The  "dab- 
catcher"  Is  a  person  employed  by  a  pub- 
lican to  circumvent  their  knavish  tricks. 

FOR  NEXT  SEASON^tr  \ 

Mr.  Grau,  when  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  de-, 
Glared  that  the  public  had  little  curi-j 
oslty  concerning  new  operas;  that  his 
subscribers  preferred  to  hisar  familiar 
lyric  dramas  sung  by  famous  singers. 
He  was  lioneet  in  his  belief  and  wise 
in  his  generation.  During  liis  direct- 
orship operas  were  performed  willi 
extraordinary  casts,  the  public  was 
pleased,  and  Mr.  Grau,  enriched,  re- 
tired with  honor,  being  one  of  the 
very  few  operatic  managers  who 
passed  their  last  years  in  peace  and 
1  comfort. 

j    The    management    of    the  Boston 
Ojiera  House  is  more  adventurous.  It 
heves  that  new  works  should  he 
\  produced  and  that  many  subscriber.s 
j  will    hear    them    gladly.     The  an- 
i  iiouncement  is  made  that  Fevrier'-< 
"Monna  Vanna,"  which  has  already 
been  applauded  in  several  European 
countries,  will  be  produced  here  next 
season;   that  Zandonai's  "Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  with  text  by  d'Annunzlo.^ 
will  be  performed  in  Boston  for  th« 
first  time  on  any  stage.   The  presence 
of  the  composer  and  librettist  of  thn 
latter  opera  will  add  to  the  brilliance 
of    the    occasion,    and   there  8urel.\' 
should  be  curiosity  to  see  d'Annunzlo, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  he  recentb 
proclaimed     himself     an  Immortal. 
While    Maeterlinck's    play  "Monna! 
Vanna"   has   been   performed   here,  i 
Pevrier  is  little  Imow-n  as  a  composer. 
Zandonal  first  attracted  attention  by 
his  opera  "ConcMta,"  based  on  "La 
Femme  et'le  Pantln,"  a  perfervld  ro- 
mance by  the  Ingenious  Pierre  Louys 
We  have  said  that  the  management 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House  Is  ad- 
venturous.    While   lovers    of  oper.n 
rather  than  worshippers  of  singers 
may  welcome  the  production  of  new 
works,  these  new  works,  even  In  ISn, 
do  not  necessarily  swell  box-office  re- 
ceipts.  If  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madon- 
na" drew  large  audiences  last  season 
the    production    of    "The  Sacrifice. 
"Oermanla"  and '"La  Habanera"  was 
not  liberally  rewarded.    Nor  Is  the 
success  of  a  new  opera  always  df- 
pendent  on  its  Intrinsic  worth.  Some- 
times the  popularity  of  a  singer  will 
persuade  the  public  to  accept  thej 
more  readily  a  new  opera  of  an  un-i 
conventional  type.  When  Mr.  Charlea 
A.  Ellis  brought  out  "La  Boheme"  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  he  was  so  fortu-; 
nate  as  to  have  Mme.  Melba  for  his' 
Mimi.    The  theatre  was  filled  wlthj 
persons  who  wished  to  hear  the  primai 
donna.  The  audience  would  have  been 
as  large,  probably  larger,  if  the  opera 
had  been  "Faust"  or  "Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor." 

Producing  unfamiliar  operas,  a! 
manager  runs  a  great  risk,  provided, 
he  looks  only  toward  receipts.  If  he! 
has  the  artistic  spirit  he  will  takej 
this  risk,  but  he  will  be  shrewd  In  thej 
selection  of  new  works.  Some  mightj 
look  doubtfully  on  a  "Francesca  dai 
Rimini,"  for  no  opera  founded  on  her 
story  has  yet  had  Immediate  success 
or  long  life.  _  ' 


College,  and  liullt  part  of  the  ProTo»t'« 


COMEDY  ATf ' 
THE  PLYMOUTH 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  -EleanorJ 
Gordon's  Players  In  "Her  Husband  j 
Wife,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by  A.  n. 

 Don.l«,.I.  W 

Stuart  Randolph  •   Wrl^r  '  ' 

.Toliu  Belden  iiawnpl 

M  a  thews  ■•  •  iil"  " m 

Buroncsa  Van  Hoftmaai.  

Kmily  Ladew  •  , 

!Sora  •■   i  i.  ^  i  >    ' '  ^ 

'X.XmL's-pleceVa  comedy  Of  dla. 

logue  and  episodes.  Is  on  the  whote 
excellent  choice  for  a  summer  enter- 

^l^e^Lndolph,  the  picture  of  t^ealtb 
,s  a  hypochondriac.  She  Is 
about  herself.   Feeling  the  apr-^^-h 
death  by  a  disease  which  her  i 


hnvp   fnl!'  '  '     ■   ■■  '         '  ■■ 

future    nl:  ■  '  .iinnirt  If 

Btuart.  Mrs.  Kundolph,  howo\ 
fussy  In  lier  selection.  She  (I 
Emily  I>adew,  a.  confirmed  old  ^  ■ 
whose  dresses  are  "sights"  and  wiiose 
hats  are  unmentionable.  But  tho  .sup- 
posed old  maid  rebels.  She  realizes 
why  she  has  been  chosen  *nd  vows 
vengeance. 

There  Is  a  complete  transiormatlon 
\mfortunately.  too,  for  Irene's  plan. 
Kmllv  was  once  ongafied  to  her  brother 
lllchard.  Her  additional  charm  Is  not 
lost  upon  him  and,  although  they  had 
Quorrelled,  she  now  listens  to  his  suit. 
But  her  agreement  with  Mrs.  Randolph 
iholds  her  attention  and  she  proposes  to 
jhav©  full  revenge.  Meanwhile  the 
imlable  .Stuart  Is  fascinated  by  his 
•wife's  new  friend  who  is  disposed  to 
share  his  pleasures  with  something 
more  than  languid  Interest.  Irene.  In 
iflesperatlon,  warns  Emily  that  her  hus- 
band Is  a  drunkard,  a  wIfe-beater. 
Kmlly  pities  lier  unhappiness  but  swears 
fo  reform  his  nature  when  she  marries 
him.    She,  furthermore,  upbraids  Ran- 

ilolph  at  their  next  meeting.  There  are 
xplanations  and  a  happy  ending.  Irene 
9  cured. 
Miss  Gordon  as  Irene  waa  vivacious 
ind  succeeded  In  .sugge-stlng  eftectlvely 
the  fllmy  delicacie.s  of  this  type  of 
femininity.  Miss  Marie  Chambers's  per- 
formance as  Emily  Ladew  was  a  feat- 
lire  of  the  evening.  A  forbidding  sight 
kt  her  first  entrance,  the  transformation 
•was  the  more  striking.  She  played  with 
authority  spirit  and  Irresistible  humor. 

Mr.  Kramer  as  John  Belden,  Irene's 
■worldly  and  moralizing  uncle,  again 
showed  himself  an  excellent  comedian, 
while  Mr.  Wood  was  appropriately  dash- 
In^j  as  Stuart  Randolph.  Mrs.  Hlbbard 
gave  charm  and  distinction  to  the  part 
Df  a  coquettish  baroness.  Mr.  Langford 
played  Richard  with  youthful  Impetu- 
osity, while  Miss  ilotoll  was  a  piquant 
f^ora  and  Mr.  Meehan  was  amusing  as 
^^athews,  a  ti-ainer. 

■  There  was  an  audience  of  good  size 
last  evening,  and  frequent  applause. 

DONALD  MEEK 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Fifth  Rate  At'thors. 

I'  M  recently  spoke  of  serious 
,  of  hlglx  court,s,  romantic 
.  ulid  biuikers  and  grave  hls- 
loi  utiis,  who  delight  In  the  sort  of  novel 
once  described  as  "dime,"  and  now  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  five  cents  to 
J1..10,  or  even,  $2.  M.  ISdmond  Lockroy 
In  his  memoirs  ju.st  published  describes 
Victor  Hugo  as  saying:  "I  find  it  pays 
to  read  fifth-rate  authors.  Very  often, 
buried  amidst  twaddle  and  platitudes, 
there  are  fresh  ideas  and  novel  points 
of  view,  which  they  arc  Incapable  of 
developing,  but  they  prove  of  service  to 
mc."  Hugo  believed  in  re.ading  an  odd 
volume  of  a  novel  and  then  sketching 
a  beginning  and  an  ending 
^.xcellent  practice  for  a  story-wrltcr." 
And  Hugo's  library  on  the  Isliind  of 
Guernsey  while  he  was  in  i  xili'  con- 
tained mostly  odd  volumes. 


The  more  Mnn  KiMw  at  Oht  Wortd,  the 
worne  oplolon  tbpj  bav«  of  It;  uul  tti« 
more  they  tmdcrxtand  of  Troth,  tlxsj  ««♦ 
t>«Uer  acquainted  with  tlte  DtSkcuitles  of  tt. 
and   cuuiemiently   mrv   tJie  covifldcot  In 

'their  A»»ertlon«,  c«p«clanT  In  matl«r»  ot 
ProbatolMty,  which  comroonlT  l«  wnint-ey'd 
and  looks  nine  Ways  at  once. 


A  French  Observer. 

A  volu.TJC  of  threfl  studies  of  English 
life,  studies  In  the  form  of  tales,  en- 
titled "Jenny  s'en  va-t-en  guerre:  Scenes 
"This  Is  Anglalses."  by  Philippe  Millet,  ptibllshed 
by  Bemaid  Grasset  of  Paris.  Is  an  un- 


lit.l!  character,  hypocritical  If  -net. 
an  unconccrm^d  outsider,  yet  cha»,.. 
with  a  loyalty  that  turns  even  the  nol^  ^ 
liberaJ  or  radical  Into  a  stiff  conserva- 
tive. Bernard  Liamb  of  the  MomioK 
Ht.aiidard  goe.s  about  the  streets  of  Loo- 
don  after  the  death  of  King  Edward  In 
nu«--t  of  copy.  We  thus  learn  the  opln- 
jijns  of  the  tobacconist,  th«  tramp,  old 
maiden  ladles,  Mrs.  Bailiolomcw,  who 
sends  a  lyre  In  violets  susponded  to  a 
broken  column,  wHh  the  IcBcnd,  "Prom 
a  widow's  poor  broken  heart."  A  Ught 
girl  at  the  Empire  is  in  full  mourning. 
"It  Is  Indeed  neccssarj',"  she  said.  "Only 
French  and  German  girls  mock  at  it. 
Look  at  tliat  tall  one  over  there  with  the 
powdered  iHJse.    I  put  on  ipoumlng  th« 


German  Oysters. 

The  news  is  cabled  that  tlie  German 
fishery  authorities  are  endeavoring  to 
popularize  the  native  German  oyster, 
now  called  the  "Royal  Pruajian,"  be- 
cause it  i.s  found  in  beds  along  the 
North  seacoast  ot  Schleswig-Holsteln. 
The  public  is  urged  to  give  up  the  habit 


usually  entertaining  book.  M.  Millet  was 

the  Londcn  correspondent  of  the  Temps  iTiornhig  of  the  King's  death.   We  have 

dnrlDg  the  days  of  mourning  for  King  iJways  done  It  in  my  family.    If  you'll 

Edwaj-d  VII.,  and  of  late  he  has  studied  fonie  to  my  rooms  you  will  see  the  por- 

,    ,        ,  .   .  traits  ot  aJJ  the  royal  famiJy-    Mr.  I.«imb 

the  methods  and  manners  of  the  militant  ^^^^^^  pj^^^^^       .  copy,"  especially  while 

wonrno,  known  by  the  ab;nird  name  of  t^c  procession  marched,  and  at  the  cx- 

"sullragette,"  and  observed  the  crowds  hibition  at  Shepherd's  Bash.  , 
at  revival  meetings.   To  Wm  England  Is 
no  longer  "perfidiotis  Alblott"  He  would 


The  Awakening. 

Revival"     tells     how   Mr.  William 

of  eating  imported  Dutch  and  English  probably  not  be  able  to  undersUnd  the  j^poo^g  j^rs.  Green  and  her  daughter- 
oysters,  and  assuied  that  the  Royal  splenertic  attitude  of  M.  Jules  Lecomte,  Green  asked  young  Mr.  Brooke  on 
Prussians  are  excelled  by  none.  .vho  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ^  whether  he  was  sure  that 
Now  ai!  tar  back  as  Uie  seventies,  wrote  an  extraordinary'  account  of  his  ^^^^  ^teen  "saved"— Bob,  the  High- 
Karl  Moebius,  professor  of  zoology  at  trials  and  tribulations,  "Un  Voyage  de  jander  soldier,  and  his  Daisy,  and  others, 
Kiel,  wrote  a  book,  "Die  Auster  und  die.  ;0esa.grements  a  Londres."  M.  Millet  is  ^mong  them  Polly  and  Molly,  heard  the 

a  shrewd,  but  a  kindy,  observer.   He  is  a  j^^^.^.   jyj^   Torrey  preach  and  Mr.  Alex- 


AusternwirthschJift"  —  Uanslated  Into 
Englisii — "The  Oyster  and  Oyster  Cul-S 
lure,"  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Rice,  in  which  he 
described  at  len.s?th  the  Holsteiti  oyster, 
praised  it,  and  showed  why  a  system  of 


humorist,  but  not  a  caricaturist    His  3,,^^,.  gj^,g  "The  Song  of  Glory"  and 

irony  is  .sly,  subtle,  lambent,  never  cor-  ••Angels  Tell  My  Mother"  in  the  Albert 

rosive.    He  Is  amiable  when  he  is  wit-  jj.^^      ^nd   William   afterward   had  a 

.       tiest.    And  the  style  ot  the  writer  is  strange  vision  In  the  niKlit,  and  the  an- 

artificlal  breeding  could  not  be  earned  charming,  lucid,  graceful,  tree,  unforced,  gels  visiting  him  had  the  calm  face  and 

 ~  reddish  hajr  of  an  unknown  girl  ho  had 

i\<llitant  Jenny.  seen   In   an   omnibus   that   day.  This 

The  first  sketch  is  a  stody  of  the  Sal-  study  Is  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 

fra«i8t  question,  and  it  should  be  trans-  and  the  moUo  is  a  quotation  from  Will- 

r  ^  ...  iam  James. 


jon  in  the  waters  of  the  German  coast 
"Only  along  the  slopes  of  certain  chan- 
I'nels  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Elder  do  we  find  united  all  the  condi- 
tions favorable  for  such  places,  and  only 

Iwithin  these  limited  districts  can  young  ^ted  Into  English,  It  is  so  sensible,  bo 


Popular  Stock  Actor  in  Sketch 
Written  by  Himself— Good 
Bill  All  Around. 


Donald  Meek  of  the  Castle  Square 
stock  company  heads  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week,  and  with  his 
!own  little  company  of  three  others— all 
men— presents  a  rural  comedy  of  his 
'own  creation,  entitled  "I  Gotcha  Steve." 
Meek  himself  has  the  title  role  of  "I," 
town  constable  of  Reubensville,  Vt., 
headquarters  ot  the  constabulary  be- 
ing, of  course,  the  village  store.  Steve 
Is  the  burglar  who  has  committed  sev- 
eral jobs  in  the  town,  Is  known  to  be  as 
tough  as  they  make  'em,  and  who  has 
.caused  Town  Constable  Frye  (Mr.  Meek) 
a  lot  more  worry  than  he  would  think 
of  admitting.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
,town  constable  gets  Steve,  the  burglar. 
It's  an  unusual  sketch— and  a  good  one. 

The  famous  summer  combination  of 
Iwelstersingers  are  presenting  this  week 
^or  the  last  time  their  scenic  spectacle, 
"In  the  Wild  Woods,"  in  which  the 
combined  voices  of  the  12  men  are  heard 
to  excellent  effect  In  the  numerous 
choruses.  Harold  S.  Tripp  Is  one  of  this 
[week's  soloists,  singing  the  ever-popular 
''Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold," 
jwhlle  John  1>omas  has  "Friar  of  Or- 
rlers  Gray,"  and  Arthur  F.  Cole  "Nellie 
jWas  a  Lady." 

I  Morris  Golden,  a  new-comer  to  B.  F. 
, Keith's,  appeared  yesterday  for  the  first 
Itlme  In  "The  Yiddle  and  the  Fiddle." 
-Golden  is  extremely  clever  with  his  fa- 
'vorlte  instrument  and  later  in  the  act  In- 
troduces Miss  Grace  DeWinters,  whose 
musical  ventriloquism  is  truly  marvel- 
i0US.  Cathryn  Chaloner  in  "Kate's  Press 
•Agent,"  an  amusing  story,  if  altogether 
llmprobable,  did  some  very  effective  seri- 
|ous  acting  when  she  discovers  that  her 
supposedly  press-agented  robbery  Is  an 
lactuality.  Cal  McCullogh  in  "Footlight 
Impressions"  and  his  impersonation  of 
the  new  breakfast  food  demonstrator 
was  much  better  than  In  his  singing  se- 
lections. ^ 

The  Heuman  trio  lot  cyclists,  Foster 
^and  Lovett,  singing  comedians:  Carson 
land  Brown,  the  dancing  dandies,  and 
the  Balliots  in  feats  of  dexterity, 
strength  and  equilibrium  complete  the 
Iblll. 

H<-  has  old  Kamily  iitories  and  Jests,  that 
fell  to"  hini  witb  the  rotate,  and  IiaTe  lieen 
left  froui  I  loir  to  Iloir  time  out  of  Mind. 
With  tJiese  Ji«;  cnlftrtiiins  all  (Jomers  over  iind 
over,  and  has  nUdod  some  of  his  own  Times, 
n  hii  li  h(-  intends  to  tninsoiit  over  to  Posterity. 


oysters  grow  to  complete  maturity 
Upon  the  best  of  the  Sch^eswig-Holstel.n 
Ibcds  the  dredge  must  drag  over  a  sur- 
!face  ot  from  one  to  three  square  metres, 
and  often  over  a  still  .greater  distance 
ill  order  to  secure  a  single  full-gTown 
oyster." 

In  1740  the  first  hundred  fresh  Schleb- 
wig-Holstein  oysters  sold  in  Hamburf 
for  about  35  cents.    In  1875-76  a  casl 
II   oysters   Ircm   the   same  district—; 
icask  contains  700  to  SOO — was  sold  t' 
/dealers  for  about  $26. 
I    Readers  of  Thackeray  will  rememoer 
how  George  Fitz  Boodle,  Esq..  was  dis- 
enchanted   when   the   German  maiden 
having  gulped  a  large  number  of  baa 
oysters  asked  htm  if  she  might  eat  those 
that  were  on  his  plate.    Did  these  come 
from  a  Schleswig-Holstein  bed?  The 
lX)ok  Is  not  at  hand. 


^musing.  Jenny  Kay,  a  painter  of  tal- 
ent with  a  lively  imagination  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  had  never  com- 
mitted any  foolish  act  although  she  was 


'DOTPT  EEMEMBEE." 


When  a  witness  in  court  answers 

...  cross-examiner's  question  with  "I 

L^^indT«e\tnrL^:ardToatlL"^^^^^^  ^on't  remember,"  there  Is  smiling  In 

love  or  the  honors  of  th&  Royal  Acad-  the  room,  and  if  the  witness  makes 

';my;  but  at  last  she  listened  reverently  this  answ'er  several  times,  there  is 

.0  Mrs.  Church,  walked  in  processions  gi^.^king       heads;  the  witness  is  ac- 

md  threw  a  brick  through  the  bay  win-  .    -        ,  ..  ■_.»„  

low  of  a  member  of  the  cabinet  so  that  cused  of  having  a  "convenient  mem- 

fehe  might  be  sent  to  jail  and  softer  mar-  ory,  and  in  the  newspaper  account  of 

tyrdom.  In  jail  she  had  the  opporttmlty  the  trial,  if  the  case  is  an  importatit 

5f  reading  the  Bible  or  "CookinK  ^^^^^               headline  "Didn't 

Its  Relations  with  Physical  Health,  'or    ^  _  * 

"Thoughts  for  Women,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Remember"  and  the  statement  that 

K.  G.  Tumblerstone,  D.  D.    She  toW  a  the  jury  was  unfavorably  impressed, 

visitor,  Mr.  Robins,  who  had  long  loved  Yet  the  witness  mav  have  been  tmtii- 

her  without  hope    that  »  P"^«°"  'f  »  ful  and  without  ^ile. 

marvellous  invention  for  the  formation    _  " 

of  character.   "I  intend-  to  write  a  pam- 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 


Henry  Mosieop,  the  tragedian,  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  Smock-alley  In  tl«e 
part  of  Zanffa.  which  he  plaj-cd  tliree  succes- 
sive nights.  In  which  he  displayed  an  aBtonlsh- 
ID^  degree  of  beaaUfnl  wildncss.  He  wag 
narticulnrly  attached  to  rarioos  foods,  accord- 
in.;  to  the  line  ot  character  he  had  to  repre- 
sent.   Broth  for  one;  roast  pork  for  tyrant-s; 


phlet  advising  every  young  gentleman 
pn  leaving  school  to  serve  a  month  or 
two  In  jail  to  round  oat  his  character." 
Jenny  shared  in  revolts  in  the  prison, 

broke  everything  within  reach,  and  was  faithful  spouse  and  promising  chil- 


What  one  of  us  on  the  stand  could 
tell  without  liard  thinking  where  he 
was  three  Sundays  ago  at  4:30  P.  M., 
or  what  he  had  for  dinner  with  his 


fi:ially  released.  Robins  at  last  saw  that  dren  last  Thursday?    The  memory  la 

her  views  were  reasonable.  He  was  con-  ,pri,inisical.    One  man  may  be  able  to 

sent.    «rou.  tor  one;  roast  i«rK  i„r  u™....,,  ivinced  by  listening  for  five  minutes  to  nurserv    rhvmes     or  foolish 

steaks  tor  ".Measure  for  Measure";  boiled  lamb  the  conversation  of  anti-Suftragists,  and  repeat    nursery    rnymes,    or  rooiian 

lor  lovers;  pudding  for  ••Tanered."                 j^g  came  to  the  conclusion  that  men  are  limericks  heard  at  boarding  school, 
r-u7r+~c+o^j»«                  even  more  stupid  than  women. 
More  Ghost  Stories.                  ^^^^^       ^^^^^^  cha,racters  sharply  de- 


Mr.  Paul  Jones  Chute  informs  us  that  fined.  The  wife  of  the  policeman,  Win- 
Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  "wrote  some  terbottom,  is  an  enraged  suffragist  It 


years  ago  a  little  book  ot  most  interest- 
jing  ghost  stoii?s  called  'Black  Spirit* 
and  WhiteS-" 


Two  Libraries. 


his  duty  to  arrest  her  and  take  her 


and  yet  not  be  able  to  quote  correct- 
ly four  lines  of  a  favorite  poem  that 
he  has  read  repeatedly,  a  poem  known 
to  thousands.    Another  can  tell  the 


to  prison.  In  the  "Black  Maria"  he  tells  record    of    any    prominent  baseball 
her  that  he  ought  to  resign,  for  she  had 
knocked  out  a  tooth  ot  a  fellow  police- 


i  The  Herald  spoke  ot  Ruskin  publish-  ;  league,  it  is  a  thing  he  will  never  for- 
ing  at  a  high  price  books  written  by  give."  She  reminds  him  that  she  has 
ihim  for  the  benefit  ot  the  workingman.  been  a  good  wife,  taken  care  ot  his 
This  might  have  been  added:  Ruskin  linen,  and  now  she  does  not  wish  him 
believed  that  a  man  ot  humble  wages  ^  to  resign,  even  to  be  a  detective.  "Eng- 
would  value  a  book  the  more  if  he  wer3  land."  she  tells  him,  "wishes  that  wi 
lobllKed  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order)  should  aU  do  our  duty,"  and  as  tlje  vai 
'to  obtain  it :  that  a  handsome  edition  ,  enters  the  prison  court,  she  says:  "Billy, 


Foreign  News. 

Aliss  Ida  Rubinstein  took  the  part  of 
the  heroine  in  Mr.  Gabriele  d'.^nnunzio's 
play,  "La  PisaniUa,  or  the  Perfumed 
Death"  and  a  Parisian  critic  remarked 
that,  whil£  .she  may  not  be  a  great  ac- 
tress, few  women  can  approach  her  in 
the  art  ot  draping  herself.  In  support 
[Of  this  statement  he  quoted  an  American 
woman  who  sat  behind  him :  "Ths  way ! 
tthat  girl  drapes  herself  in  the  death! 
scene  is  =oniethin;r  tierce!"  American: 
ai.ihel^  a  sealed  book  to 

Frenclin 


would  in  itself  be  an  educational  force 
that  a  workin.^  man  should  have  only  a 
few  books  and  they  should  be  ot  the 
best ;  and  were  there  any  better  books 
than  thos3  by  John  Ruskin? 

We  once  knew  a  man  who  had  a  dit- 
Iferent  theory.  He  believed  In  many 
books  at  cheap  prices.  With  him  it  was 
not  .a  queaion  of  economy,  for  he  was 
blessed  wWi  this  world's  goods.  Hla 
itaste  in  literature  was  fine,  some  would 
say  superfine,  for  he  swore  by  Walter 
iSavage  Landor  and  his  marmoreal 
istyle.  The  wits  of  the  Queen  Anne 
iperiod  were  his  familiar  friends  and  so 
were  the  men  and  women  in  Balzac's 
"Human  Comedy" — ^but  he  would  read 
jBalzac  only  in  French.  Quality  ot  pa- 
ilicr.  the  width  ot  margin,  the  type,  tho 
binding  were  matters  of  indifference,  to 
,him.  He  enjoyed  Poe's  "Ulalume," 
though  it  were  printed  on  almanac  pa- 
per and  the  binding  ot  the  book  were 
of  a  hideous  color  clumsily  lettered. 
It  was  his  habit  to  haunt  second-hand 
shops,  not  in  search  ot  a  Pickering 
edition  or  a  Didot  classic,  but  to  pick 
up  something  at  25  cents,  a  vile  reprint 
ot  a  stately  volume.  Although  his  eyes 
were  not  strong  and  he  read  long  after 
midnight,  fine  print  for  him  was  without 
terror.  Never  weary  ot  quoting  Charles 
Lamb's  essay  on  books,  he  learned  no 
■lesson  from  it:  a  shabby  pocket-edi- 
tion was  to  him  as  valuable  as  an  orig- 
inal folio  or  quarto. 

City  Colonization. 

]  A  London  journalist  said  a  few  days 
'ago  that  London  is  as  much  ot  a  colony 
as  Nofth  Queensland  is;  that  it  is  con- 
stantly re-enforced  by  new  blood.  "It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  A  Lon- 
doner who  could  claim  a  London  aescent 
from  a  great-grandfather."  And  so  in 
Boston  the  Back  Bay  was  for  some 
yeai's  colonized  by  hardy  families  from 
the  South  end. 


pitcher  for  the  season,  but  must  rely 
•Coming  from  the  wife  of  "a  col-  cn  notes,  clerk  or  stenographer  for 

the  details  of  a  business  transaction. 
As  a  man  grows  old  in  routine,  there 
are  great  gaps  in  his  life;  certain 
years  will  be  a  blank;  he  merely  re- 
members that  he  was  happy  or  un- 
happy, successful  or  unlucky.  He 
may  recall  a  trifling  incident,  as  a 
stirprisingly  good  beefsteak  in  a  Swiss 
town.  Ills  neglect  to  buy  a  valuable 
book  at  a  ridiculouslj'  low  price,  a 
dispute  with  an  aggressive  person  at 


don't  forget  to  change  your  socks  when- 
ever you  come  home  with  wet  feet. 

Collective  Hysteria. 

Then  there  is  Miss  Ethel  Macbeth, 
who  nreaches  from  carts  and  lectures  "-•-"'•^  .  ^^.^^ 

wit?i  as?^r^ing  frankness  on  the  "So-  his  club;  but  the  things  that  he  would 
cial  evil."  Her  uncle.  Dr.  Potter,  re-  supposed  to  remember  are  now  as 
gards  her  as  a  pest,  a  pathological  (ase.  ^jj^^^jj  j^ey  never  were. 
S:r^.'^-pe';Lrs'b^th'''lol''irgtt^I|  The  majority  of  honest  men  are 
procession  he'  sees  a  Gorgon  carrying  nervous  on  the  witness  stand  from 
a  yellow  banner  with  the  blood-red  [theji.  very  desire  to  tell  the  truth, 
legend:    "This  Woman  is^the  :First^ Oiat  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

of  a  conversation  held  only 
An  experiment  made  at  a 


was  imprisoned  for  the  Cause,"  and  he 
remarks:     "The  Avater   cure   rest  and  woros 
isolation,  or  a  marriage   to  a  Horse-  yesterday. 


ly  an  account  of  what  they  had  just 
seen,  proved  tlie  fallibility  of  human 
testimony.  When  the  counsel  sneer- 
ingly  repeats  the  answer"  of  the  wit- 
ness:   "So,  sir,  you  don't  remember?" 


guard.    That's  my  prescripUon."    Pot  ^^^^^       Boston  frequented  chiefly  by 

Dr.  P^"^  ?«"«^f/':f^XTeTt  of  the  [lawyers  and  shrewd  business  men, 

physical  and  mental  complement  01  inej  j   

man.  Giving  her  the  suffrage  would  who  were  called  on  to  write  separate- 
destroy  the  truce  ot  the  sexes  and  of 
nature.  It  would  be  physiologically, 
morally  and  religiously  wrong.  Woman 
essentially  and  organtcaUy  is  never  in 
a  sUte  of  equilibrium.  There  are  times 
when  she  is  a  maniac.    The  "feminine 

movement"  is  only  a  ^and  then  savagely  adds:    '■Well.  sir. 

hysteria,  collective  and  militant.    L<ora^       ,    •,  ,„   ,i  ,  I: 

Bl^^h  with  a  bulging  shirt  front  re- what  do  you  remember?"  it  is  not; 
marked:  "There  is  .a  peremptory  reason fgjj.        conclude  in  every  case  that' 
for  i-efusing  women  the  suffrage:  'l^^t^e  witness  is  concealing  the  truth 
^British  empire   is  too  complex  a  ma-  =hajnf>l««!s  neriurer 

chine  tor  women  to  direct."    Hearingor  is  a  shameless  nerjurer. 
these  opinion.s.  Mr.  Robins  found  Jenny  W  »  ^ 

the  more  sensible.    As  for  M.  Philippe      '\  ^^*''-\ 

i:^J^Xtu^r^^^^'^  i  The  world  win  he  in  eauUihr.u. 
is  an  extinct  from  Mrs.  Pethick  Law-  ^.ates  all  manner  of  exaggeration.  Time 
-ence's  appeal  to  the  judge  last  year:  ,he  coupler,  Time,  the  rich  carrier  ot  ell 
"There  is  a  bit  ot  the  bulldog  breed  in  ,changes,  dries  the  freshest  tearg  Dy  oD- 
the  women  of  our  country  as  well  as  in  ^rudlng  new  figures,  new  costumes,  new 
the  men." 


roads,  on  oor  eye,  new  voices  on  our  ear. 


Coitservathre  Radicate.         ^  European  News. 

The  second  study,  "La  Mort  du  Rol."  j,q  ^  ^  ^  weekly  published  In 
is  of  a  p«:uuar  snobbishness  in  the  Eng-  ^  ^„  ^  ,,,3  ,„terest- 


financg,  rrtUoaaing 

have  been  a  (levil  ii  the  army  at  llia 
age  of  H  years.  The  statement  has  ali>o 
been  made  that  one  of  the  Sebrights  was 
the  original  of  "Sweetie  of  the  Guards." 
ing  foreign  nuiB ,  »T  ■  ^  Are  "Strathmore,"  "Chandos,"  "Idalia" 

"June  15-   We  Kear  from  New  Tork:  read   today,   or  are  they  dusty  with 
that  Wetter,  the  lieutenant  of  police  who  George  Laurence's  "Guy  Livingstone 
plaved  a  leading  part  in  the  Rosenthal  which   is   funnier   than  Bret  Harte  a 
affair,  has  been  stabbed  by  a  person   parody  of  it? 
named  Sam." 


For  Men  Only. 

Too  much  has  been  cabled  about  tb« 
new  fashions  for  women  in  Paris;  11^ 
tie  has  been  said  about  costumes  for 
men.  A  correspondent  writes  that  thera 


The  Greatest. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  puts  "Tom  Jones" 
at  the  head  of  all  novels,  regardless  of 

the  fact  that  the  Doncaster  (Eng.)  Cor-  ^jn" br a"ret^m"to"l>>uis'''phillpp^ 

poratlon  Free  Library  Committee  passed  men  will  wear  shawls  round  their  necka 

a  resolution  in  last  January  to  destroy,  and  never  be  seen  without  an  umbrella; 

the  book  by  Are,  because  it  is  Immoral,  they  will  rouge  their  cheeks,  sport  side- 

Thls  Judgment  was  pronounced  by   a  whiskers — mutton  chop,   or  the  Picca^ 

member  who  took  "Tom  Jones"  home  dilly  Weeper?— and  turn  their  toes  in- 

and  read  it  for  the  first  time.   We  envy  ward  at  every  step. 

him  the  p'easure.  We  also  applaud  Mr.'  The  mention  of  shawl  jogs  the  mem- 
Bennett  for  refraining  from  quotingi  ory.  There  was  a  time  when  the  re- 
the  rcagniflcent  eulog^'  bestowed  by  Gib-  spectable  Bostonian  was  known  abroad, 
bon  on  this  novel.  Lovers  of  Thackeray  Identified,  by  his  shawl.  Entering  a 
regret  his  essay  on  Fielding,  for  he  ac-  railway  car,  he  would  wrap  it  round 
cepted  the  legends,  and  we  think  none  him.  or  put  It  In  the  rack.  Perhaps  .t 
the  more  of  Col.  Newcome  because  he 


Stag"  in  New  Orleans?  If  so,  will  he 
ever  forget  It,  or  mine  host  Ramos? 

We  learn  that  the  Imperator,  when 
fully  manned,  has  four  captains.  Btt 
"The  Stag."  Back  of  the  four  "Sta«" 
captains  stand  the  shakers.  The  cap- 
tains prepare  the  fizz  with  the  scrupu- 
lous care  of  the  old  apothecary  who 
loves  his  art.  The  beverage  Is  then 
passed  to  the  shaker  whose  poetry  of! 
motion  completes  the  drink. 

There  is  no  place  quite  Ilk©  "The 
Stag." 

The  owner  and  captains  are  strict 
teetotalers.  D.  W.  H. 

Boston. 


stormed  against  Tom  as  a  blackguard. 
Yet  In  the  preface  to  "Pendennis,"  the 
same  Thackeray  admitted  that  no  Eng- 
llsliman  since  Fielding  had  dared  to 
draw  a  man  as  he  is.  In  like  manner  R. 
[.,.  Stevenson  wrote  an  essay  on  Walt 
Whitman,  but  deplored  publicly  in  a 
preface  his  cowardice  in  not  praising  the 
bard  more  heartily  and  with  fewer  qual- 
flcations.  i 
When  Fielding's  library  was  sold,  thei 
5nly  books  written  by  him  which  ho 
possessed  at  his  death  were  two  unlm- 
lortant  dramatic  works,  the  second  edi- 
tion of  "Jonathan  Wild"  and  a  pam- 
phlet. It  Is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  live 
ong  enough  to  see  an  expurgated  edition 
)f  "Tom  Jones,"  an  edition  "for  the  use 
)f  families."  iTie  humor  of  it  would 
lave  appealed  to  him  and  he  would  have 
:aken  a  copy  for  refreshment  on  his  voy-, 
ige  to  Lisbon. 


was  a  survival  of  stagecoach  days ;  per- 
haps some  gilded  youth  brought  the 
fashion  from  PaJis  or  London.  The  more 
daring  used  a  stick-pin. 


Criticism  by  Fire. 

1  The  committee  of  the  Doncaster  li- 
brary voted  to  bum  a  book.  In  the  good 
)ld  times  these  critics  would  have  burned 
lelding  himself,  as  Servetns  was  roasted 
:o  death  for  "On  the  Restitution  of 
:^hristlanlty."  and  Giordano  Bruno  for 
>ls  "Expulsion  of  the  Triumphing' 
Beast,"  nor  did  Bruno  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  Swinburne  and 
Pater  would  write  about  him  in  the 
choicest  English.  Gabriel  Peignot,  the 
nild-eyed  antiquary  and  bibliomaniac  of 
Dijon,  drew  up  an  annotated  catalogue, 
jt  books  that  had  been  burned  publicly 
iS  seditious,  immoral,  blasphemous.  A 
catalogue  of  men  that  have  thus  suffered 
would  be  still  more  entertaining  and  In- 
structive. There  is  a  familiar  phrase :  "I 
made  him  eat  his  own  words" ;  it  goes 
with :  "I  hurled  the  lie  in  his  teeth" ;  but 
Theodore  Relnking.  a  Dane,  was  literally' 
condemned  to  eat  his  huge  volume,  af- 
ter it  was  stripped  of  its  binding,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  leaves  were  boiled 
to  a  pulp ;  and  he  was  not  allowed  to 
eat  it  behind  the  bam  or  under  the  ve- 
randa. In  the  sight  of  the  public  he  swal-  , 
lowed  the  stuff  to  the  last  spoonful,  and : 
did  not  long  survive  the  ordeal. 


^he  sentimental  are  to»  Ilttl©  Inclined  to 
associate  friendly  ideas  with  trees.  We 
pass  whole  days  with  animalB  interpreting 
as  marks  of  sympathy  acts  which,  as  far 
as  the  Intention  of  the  authors  to  con- 
cerned, are  wholly  indifferent.  A  dog  that 
glve«  us  his  paw  shows  thereby  no  more  of 
friendship  toward  us  than  a  plant  gently 
curved  and  sweet-smeUlng,  or  a  cherry-tree 
!  that  offers  to  us  its  cherries. 

Arboreal  Affinities. 

''  When  Miss  Julia  K.  Sommer  of  Chl- 
i  cago  told  her  class  in  theosophy  that 
every  person  has  a  "tree  affinity"  and 
'  trees  have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  be- 
'  Ing  pleased  by  one  human  being  or  irri- 
tated by  another,  she  went  back  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  world  when  ham- 
adryads favored  mortal  men  or  avenged 
themselves  on  the  faithless.  She  went 
back  to  the  years  when  trees  were  wor-, 
shipped.  To  say  with  her  that  some-i 
where  an  oak  or  an  ash  or  a  weeping' 
willow  is  sighing  for  its  soulmate  in 
human  shape  may  be  thought  fantas- 
tical by  the  prosaic,  yet  It  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  this  fancy  in  the  city  of 
stockyards  and  abattoirs.  That  a  weep- 
ing willow  should  sigh  is  not  surprUing. 
When  Artemus  Ward  heard  his  daugh- 
ter singing,  "Why  Do  Summer  Roses 
Fade?"  he  answered:  "Becoz  It's  their 
biz.  Let  'em  fade."  It  is  the  "biz"  of  a 
weeping  willow  to  weep. 

Slow  in  Approval. 

Long  before  Miss  Sommer  formed  her 
class  in  theosophy  an  Ingenious  French- 
man, now  dead,  one  Jules  Renard,  who 
loved  nature  although  he  lived  in  al 
village,  described  the  attitude  of  the  old 
trees  on  his  place  toward  him  when  he 
came  back  from  Paris.  At  first  they 
were  suspicious;  they  studied  him;  lltUe 
by  little  they  were  more  tolerant  of  his 
restlessness  and  pride;  they  finally  were 
sympathetic  If  not  demonstratively  af- 
fectionate. He  learned  from  them  les- 
sons of  repose  and  humility,  and  he  soon 
realized  the  folly  of  fretting  and  fum- 
ing, and  knew  the  vanity  of  earthly 
desires. 

And  20  years  ago  M.  Maurice  Barres 
wrote  a  little  essay  suggested  by  the 
sight  through  a  window  near  his  writ- 
ing-desk of  a  tree  in  his  neiglibor's  gar- 
den, a  tall  tree,  grave  and  patient  in  its 
robe  of  snow.  This  essay  urged  men 
and  women  to  be  friends  with  trees. 
When  we  are  in  good  healtli.  he  argued, 
when  we  are  bound  by  the  Intrigues 
that  surround  us,  we  are  able  to  love 
both  hate  and  love,  ambition,  all  the 
passions,  and  even  the  enwrapping  in- 
trigues; but  the  moment  we  are  aweary 
or  filled  with  disgust,  the  objects  of 
nature  give  us  more  pleasure  than  all 
the  complexities  of  civilization.  As 
Talne  observed:  "No  being  to  me  seems 
equal  to  mountains,  the  sea,  forests  and 
Streams." 

Tree  Lore. 

Nor  should  Miss  Sommer  forget  that 
In  years  past  trees  have  sympathized 
with  nations,  and  not  merely  individu- 
als, for  when  the  Sultan  Murad  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Baghdad, 
the  great  tree  near  the  monastery  of 
Abraham  at  Orfa,  opened  into  40  cracks, 
each  crack  streaming  with  a  red  issue 
like  blood.  She  should  also  remind  her 
enraptured  pupils  that  the  Mihtukmee- 
hakick,  who  lived  on  the  bark  of 

    .  -nut,  walnut  and  other  large  trees  and 

nocent  looking,  but  rake-helly,  devilish  planted  no  corn,  were  called  'cannibals 
fellows,  who,  when  they  had  nothing  else  and  were  abhorred  by  the  neighboring 
to  do,  were  wringing  the  -spark'.ing  tribes.  What  is  to  he  thought  then^  of 
Moselle  from  their  amber  mustaches,  old  Dutch  and  English  saj-denei  s,  who 
(What  a  shame  that  "moustachlos"  tsi  practised  in  the  toP'^ry  art.  clipped  and 
now  an  obsolete  form!)  We  believe  this  twisted  yew  and  box  into  th^  shapes  or 
type  of  guardsman  was  first  made  prom-  birds  and  beasts  and  seometric  figures 
Inent  by  "Ouida"  in  "Strathmore,"  If  Miss  Sommer  succeeds  in  arou^'^S  * 
which,  in  a  dramatized  form,  and  played  love  for  trees  so  that  they  will  not  be 
alternately  with  "Pretty  Panther"  by  looked  upon  and  prized  only  M  possl^^^^ 
the  Dolly   Bldwell   company,    delighted    lumber,  she  will  not  have  lectured  in 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  clerical  friend  of  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell, 
returning  to  his  parish  after  his  autumn 
holiday,  and  noticing  a.  woman  at  her  cot- 
tage door  with  a  baby  In  her  arms,  asked,  . 
"Has  that  child  been  baptized?"  "Welt, 
sir,"  replied  the  curtsying  mother,  'I 
shouldn't  Ilk*  to  say  ae  much  as  that;  but. 
your  youns  man  c&me  and  did  what  he 
could." 

An  Underground  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  The  Sunday  Herald  of  June  29  1 
found  a  version  of  one  of  the  great 
favorites  of  my  girlhood  days,  which 
hegan  in  1836.  and  I  think  I  must  have 
been  about  14  when  I  first  heard  "Silvei- 
Moon,"  so  many  times  sung  that  I've 
never  forgotten  It.  The  version  I  heard 
differed  from  that  in  The  Herald. 

So  popular  was  the  song  that  not  only 
among  the   country  folks   but  In  the 
towns  its  strains  were  common,  and 
later  an  abolition  song  was  composed 
and  sung  to  the  measure;  a  portion  of 
which  I  recall,  as  singing  It  in  Salem 
with  relatives  In  those  brave  old  days 
of  underground  railroads: 
Shine  on.  Northern  Star,  thou  «re  beantlfnl 
and  bright 
To  the  slave  on  Ms  Journey  afar. 
For  he  speeds  from  his  fefes  In  the  dark- 
ness of  night. 
Guided  on  by  thy  llgiht.  Northern  Star. 
CHORUS. 

O,   God  speed  the  flitrht  ot  the  desolate 

slave. 

Let  his  heart  never  yield  to  despair; 
There  Is  room  among  our  hills  for  the  true 
and  the  brave, 
Let  his  lunge  breathe  our  free  Northern  air. 

ADA  C.  BOWLES. 

Gloucester. 


Fruitless  Discussion. 

The  question.  Which  is  the  greatest! 
novel?  Is  a  fine  subject  for  fruitless  dia- I 
■ussion.   Some  would  put  "Don  Quixote"  , 
at  the  head  of  all  romances,  and  if  they 
say   that  Fielding's  novel   is  typically 
English  while  that  of  Cervantes  Is  unl- 
^ersal,  M.  Maurice  Barres  quotes  Pa- 
.-heco.  who.  writing  about  painting,  de- 
'Clared  that  there  are  three    kinds  of 
bodies  reproduced  by  this  art,  the  nat- 
i  ial.  the  artilicial.  and  tho.se  formed  by 
llic   meditation   of  the  soul,     and  M. 
Carres  adds  that  Don  Quixote,  devoted 

To'his  Dulcinea  lived  with  these  last, 
and  that  Don  Quixote  and  the  material- 
istic Sancho  live  side  by  side  in  Spain, 
if  not  In  everj'  Spaniard.  Emerson  was 
never  weary  of  extolling  the  merits  of 
"Wllhelm  Meister."  which  is  to  many  a 
deadly  bore.  There  Is  the  gigantic  mon- 
'mcnt  raised  to  himself  by  Balzac,  but 
.:  even  "Eugenie  Grandet,"  "Cousine 
Bcttc"  and  "Pere  (3oriot"  equal  to  "Tom 
Jones"  in  clear  vision,  portrayal  of  char- 
acter, broad,  all-including  humanity? 

Apropos  of  the  "human  touch,"  here 
Is  the 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Queen  Victoria  expressed  mnch  pleasure 
at  a  particularly  vivacious  march  played 
ono  day  at  Windsor  Castle.  She  asked  a 
subaltern  the  name  of  this  delightful  com- 
position. "  "Come  Where  the  Booze  Is 
Cheaper,"  ma'am,"  said  the  boy,  miserably 
but  truthfully. 

The  Original. 

And  apropos  of  novels,  we  all  remem- 
ber the  guardsmen  Introduced  in  the 
earlier  stories  of  "Ouida,"  blue-eyed,  iii- 


schoolboys  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  the  ear- 
l"-  .seventies.    Now   Sir  Joscelln  Bagot 
■ri  not  long  ago  and  London  and  pro- 
lial  newspapers  stated  that  he  wa-i 
rHjinal  of  "Ovilda'8"  type;  but  Sir 
was  born  in  1SG4,  and  "Strath- 
.'.  fis  publii'hed  in  1865,  so  he  must 


vain.  For  dally  reading  her  pupils 
should  choose  Thomas  Hardy's  "Wood- 
landers." 

At  "The  Stag." 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Has  any  Indulging  reader  of  your  col- 
ter had  a  RamoB  fl'z  at  "The 


AUGU^A  HOLMES  is  known 
chiefly  in  Boston  by  her  songs, 
especially  by  her  "Irish  Christ- 
mas Song,"  "Le  Chevalier  Belle- 
Etolle,"  with  the  accompani- 
ment tiiat  suggests  the  characteristic 
rhythm  in  the  Scherzo  of  Saint- Saens 
piano  concerto  In  G  minor,  and  faous 
les  Grangers,"  a  sensuous  and  beautiful 
melodv,  which  any  composer  would  have 
gladly  signed.  Her  life  by  Mme.  Paula 
Barlllon-Bauche,  the  author  of  a  piano 
method,  has  been  published  recently  In 
Paris  by  the  Llbralrle  Flschbacher.  It 
contains  a  long  description  of  her  opera. 
"La  Montague  Noire,"  and  studies  of  her 
principal  orchestral  works,  but  the 
sketch  of  her  life  is  slight,  and  the  ati- 
sence  ot  anecdotage  will  disappoint  all 
those  who  know  that  there  was  abund- 
ance of  material  for  an  entertaining 
book.  The  reader  Is  not  even  told 
whether  Mme.  Holmes  was  ever  married 
The  sub-title  is  in  this  instance  of 
real  importance,  for  Mme.  Banllon- 
Bauche  spends  much  time  In  showing 
why  women  cannot  be  composers  of  the 
first  rank.  She  has  no  Illusions  about 
Jlme.  Holmes,  who  "symbolizes  the 
female  composer  with  her  maximum  ot 
qualities  and  her  chief  imperfections. 
Thev  that  knew  Mme.  Holmes  remember 
her  "as  an  artist  of  worth,  original,  with- 
out the  "light-hearted  superftclallty  of 
her  sex  in  art";  but  for  the  public  It  is 
as  though  she  had  never  lived.  In  ner 
time  she  attained  celebrity:  her  rnuslc 
was  frequently  heard  at  the  Pasdeloup. 
Colonne  and  Conservatory  concerts;  her 
songs  were  sung  in  drawing  rooms  and 
concert  halls.  A  few  years  passed  aftei 
her  death  and  her  name  is  seldom  seen 
on  a  program  in  Paris.  ''Of  her  work, 
and  materially  it  is  considerable,  noth- 
<ng  has  lived."  Is  this  simply  because 
there  has  been  a  marked  evolution  in 
musical  art  and  also  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  public  for  this  art?  „„„„„  I 

Although  Mme.  Holmes  took  lessons 
of  Cesar  Franck,  there  Is  no  trace  of 
this  instruction  in  her  music;  although 
she  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Wag- 
ner and  fondly  believed  that  she  was  of 
his  school,  the  Influence  of  Wagner  on 
her  creative  ability  was  null.  Sh^ 
struck  out  no  new  path.  Her  music, 
perished  as  soon  as  she  was  no  longer  | 
able  to  vivify  It  by  her  ardent  person- 

*Mme.  Barillon-Bauche  will  not  even 
admit  that  female  pianists  and  violinists 
I  ever  stand  side  by  side  with  the  great' 
male  virtuosos.  She  leaves  singers  out 
of  the  question,  but  makes  the  curious^ 
statement  that  women's  voices  are  to, 
the  crowd  often  more  pleasing  than| 
those  of  men,  because  the  ear  prefers' 
high  pitched  voices,  and  the  woman, 
"naturally  more  supple  and  more  of  the 
comedian  than  the  man,  reinforces  the 
expression  of  her  song  by  facial  play 
and  gestures,  and  her  sentiment  feeds 
on  the  Impersonation  of  character  and 
situations  on  the  stage."  Furthermore 
the  inferiority  of  women  In  music  l.-! 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  one  of  them 
has  become  an  eminent  conductor. 
Women,  the  author  claims,  cannot  at- 
i  tain  to  a  mental  state  raspondlng  to  the 
demands  of  music;  they  lack  the  pa- 
tience the  clear  Insight,  the  habit  ol 
abstract  analysis,  study  that  Is  absorb- 
ing  but  stimulating  and  susceptible  o^ 
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ers. 


:he  development  -^^^^^^^^ 

thev  also  lack  the^lWHPW  easy  trl 
omphs,  severity  in  aelf-crltlclsm,  the 
will  to  get  beyond  themselves,  the  con- 
stant Indefatigable  pursuit  of  a  hlgl? 
Ideal!  ' 

Mme.  Barlllon-Bauche  has  still  mora 
to  say.  There  are  young  women  wha 
have  the  gift  of  Improvisation.  ThesI 
Jot  down  their  ideas,  and  friends  crj^ 
out,  "A  miracle!"  These  j-oung  women] 
study  harmony,  even  counterpoint,  andl^ 
while  they  may  write  an  amiable  im-, 
promptu  for  the  piano,  or  a  suavol 
melody,  they  wish  to  embrace  mora 
than  is  within  their  reach,  and  boldlj 
attack  a  symphonic  work.  One  may  b* 
willing  to  practise  piano  studies  the  daj 
long,  but  is  unwilling 'or  unable  to  glv< 
'an  hour  to  the  mental  study  of  a  fugu< 
by  Bach,  with  due  consideration  of  It^ 
style,  development,  and  technical  struci 
ture.  The  methodic  spirit,  the  menta' 
discipline,  the  will  that  is  never  dis- 
couraged—these are  antl-femlnlne  quali 
ties.  J 
The  author  is  a  woman.  What  mere 
man  would  dare  to  write  In  this  man 
ner?  ,  . 

And  this  is  the  author's  conclusion 
If,  ambitious  to  be  a  composer,  womai 
had  the  wlsdbm  and  the  courage  tt 
measure  herself  against  the  InevitabW 
difficulties  and  necessary  sacrifices,  sh^ 
would  either  shun  the  task,  or  strengj 
then  herself  by  labor  that  suits  th< 
aim,  and  limit  herself  according  to  th^ 
acquired  resources.  Then,  in  face  of  an 
organization  like  that  of  Augustri 
Holmes,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  dei 
plore  technical  weaknesses  that  betras 
the  best  intentions,  and  faults  of  tast^ 
that  often  impair  or  destroy  an  Inter- 
tsting  Inspiration. 

The  Manchester  Guardian 
recently  published  a  lead^ 
Ing  article  in  which  It  com- 
mented on  the  "disturbing''  , 
news  about  the  Irish  Players.  Th^ 
GuarrJian  had  heard  that  Miss  Allgood 
was  going  to  play  the  part  of  Janet  Iq 
Mr.  Arnold'  Bennett's  "Great  Adven- 
ture" on  tour;  that  the  Players  had  lost 
something  of  their  old  simplicity  and 
were  beginning  to  act  "just  like  real 
West  End  performers";  that  Mr.  SlnJ 
Clair  was  the  worst  offender,  a  delicious^ 
comedian  who  had  acquired  unhappw 
mannerisms,  having  become  funereal  Inl 
speech  and  action;  that  gagging  had 
been  introduced.  And  then  came  a  slap' 
at  the  "American  influence."  "We  have 
always  admired  the  way  in  which  the 
Irish  Players  made  a  unit  of  themselves 
on  the  stage,  and  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  America  has  quickened  In 
some  of  them  a  desire  to  'star'  and  to 
capture  laughs  which  are  not  In  their 
parts.  A  little  discipline  at  this  moment 
might  be  the  saving  of  Abbey  Theatre 
acting,  one  ot  the  choicest  things  In 
Europe,  from  decay." 

To  this  lament  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
made  a  reassuring  reply.  The  Gazette 
Is  not  disturbed  by  any  temporary  ab- 
sence of  Miss  Allgood.  The  society  sur- 
vived the  departure  of  Miss  Maire 
O'Neill  and  of  the  Fay  brothers.  Mr. 
Sinclair  occasionally  speaks  slower  than 
Is  necessary,  but  to  describe  him  as 
funereal  is  to  exaggerate  grotesquely. 
He,  moreover,  "generally  fills  a  pause 
with  by-play  or  facial  expression  as 
graphic  as  any  words  could  be — eveh 
the  words  of  a  Synge."  The  night  be- 
fore the  Gazette  made  this  reply,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  in  "The  Eloquent  Dempsey," 
gave  a  most  lively  and  diverting  per- 
formance and  kept  a  crowded  theatre^ 
In  peals  of  laughter.  The  charge  that 
tagging  has  crept  in,  the  Gazette  con- 
siders more  serious.  It  denies  that 
there  is  promiscuous  gagging.  "Here 
and  there  in  the  plays  ot  Mr.  St.  John 
Ervlne.  Mr.  Lennox  Robinson  and  per- 
haps of  other  authors  a  line  or  tw.3 
have  been  inserted  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  printed  editions;  but  if  in 
every  instance  the  author  has  approved 
of  these  little  additions  what  more  is 
there  to  be  said?" 

The  writer  concludes:  "  'A  little  dis- 
cipline' is  always  a  good  thing;  but  the 
Abbey  Theatre  is  in  no  need  of  it  to 
save  its  acting  from  'decay.'  Such  z.ct- 
ing  as  London  saw  last  night,  and  has 
seen  on  every  other  night  during  the 
past  fortnight  at  the  Court  Theatre,  not 
onlv  from  Miss  Allgood  and  Mr  .Sin- 
clair, but  from  Mr.  O'Donovan,  Mr. 
Kerrigan,  Mr.  Morgan,  Miss  O'Doherty, 
Miss  Magee  and  others,  has  betn  the 
very  worst  imitation  of  the  beginnings 
of  decaj'  ever  seen  on  an  English  stage." 

When  the  Irish  players  were  at  the 
Plymouth    Theatre    last    season,  there 
were  rumors  of  slight  disagreements.  It 
was   said   that   some  in   the  company 
feared  that  Miss  Allgood  was  eager  to 
be  a  "star."  and  it  was  oljserved  that 
Mr.  O'Donovan  was  disinclined  to  take 
a  curtain  call  with  her  or  alone.  It 
i  was  also  said  that  the  company  wished 
to  appear  in  Mr.  Boyle's  comedy  Th- 
Eloquent     Dempsey,"    which  had  been 
'greatly  enjoyed  here  the  season  before, 
'  that  the  company  would  have  preferred 
this  comedy  to  Mr.  Yeats's  strange  play 
of  the  unicorn.    These  rumors  may  have 
been  or  may  not  have  been  well  found- 
ed.   The  standard  of  acting  was  even 
higher  than  it  was  during  the  first  sea- 
son, and  the  players  acted  as  a  unit.. 
The  one  disappointment  was  the  per- 
formance ot  "The  Land  of  Heart's  De- 
sire" and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  charming  fancy  is  well  suited  to  the 
stage.    This  Is  true:  the  performances 
given  by  the  Irish  Players  and  by  Miss 
Horniman's  company  from  Manchester 
were,  in  the  quality  of  the  plays  and  In 
the  manner  of  performance,  the  chief 
features  of  an  otherwise  uneventful  fi>  s- 
tem,  nor  do  we  forget  Mr.  Arllss's  V\s- 


t-aei 

commoiii'i.,, .  cirama:  nor  do  we  forget 
the  exotli;  luauinatlon  ot  "The  Y»llow 
Jacket." 


Song 


^  We  <i8ked  a  fortnicht  ago 

F&thetic  wrote   the   song  "Too 

Proud  to  BeB;  Too  Honest  to 
Steal,"  which  we  used  to 
hear  sung  with  thrilling  effect  at  mln- 
Btrel  shows.    Mr.  Frank  H.  Brlggs  of 

fJoston  writes  to  The  Herald:  "I  think 
t  was  more  associated  with  Sol  Smith 
PRussell.  I  have  heard  him  recite  It  with 
an  orchestra  accompaniment  several 
times." 

Here  are  the  words  of  this  pathetic 
ballad,  for  which  we  are  Indebted  to 
Mr.  L,.  P.  Goullaud  of  Bralntree.  The 
song  published  In  Boston  by  White, 
Smith  &  Co.,  was  copyrighted  by  Gus 
Williams  In  1897,  but  the  publishers  en- 
tered It  In  1869.  We  remember  hearing 
It  sung  In  costume  early  In  the  70s, 
sung  and  never  recited.  Acordlng  to 
the  edition  before  us,  the  words  are 
by  Harry  Clifton  and  the  music  by  Gus 
Williams,  but  there  Is  this  significant  In- 
scription:   "Arr.  by  John  Blum." 

We've  heard  It  asserted  a  dozen  times  o'er 

That  a  man  may  be  happy  In  raKi; 
That  a  Prince  Is  no  more  In  his  carriage 
and  four 

Than  the  pauper  who  treads  on  tho  flags; 
As  I  chance  to  be  neither,  I  cannot  much 
tell, 

How  a  prince  or  a  pauper  may  feel, 
I  belong  to  that  highly  respectable,  class 
Which  is  known  as  the  shaboy  genteel. 
CHORUS. 

I  Too  proud  to  beg,  too  honest  to  steal, 
X  know  what  It  is  to  be  wanting  a  meal; 
My  tatters  and  rags  I  try  to  conceal, 
I  belong  to  the  shabby  genteel. 
I'm 'a  party,  in  fact,  who  has  known  better 
days, 

But  their  glory  Is  faded  and  gone, 
I've  started  In  life  in  a  lot  of  odd  ways, 
But  have  not  found  the  way  to  get  on; 
There  are  only  three   roads,   X'm  afraid, 
that  are  left — 
I  shall  have  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal, 
Tet  I  don't  qnite  encourage  the  notion  ot 
theft, 

Tho*  I'm  awfully  shabby  genteel. 
CHORUS. 
Too  proud  to  beg,  etc. 

1  am  dressed  Id  my  best,  tho'   I  cannot 
pretend 

That    my   costume   Is   quite   comme  V 
faut. 

You'll  observe  that  my  watch   has  beer 

left  with  a  friend. 
And  my  gloves  are  unfitted  for  sTxow; 
There  aro  traces  of  wear  on  my  elbows  and 

knees. 

And  my  boots  have  Tun   down  at  th« 
heel; 

But  it's  cruel  to  criticise  matters  like  these. 
When  a  man  has  grown  shabby  genteel. 
CHORUS. 
Too  proud  to  beg,  etc. 

Still  I  strive  to  be  cheerful  In  all  my  dis- 
tress. 

And  I  bear  my  bad  hick  like  a  man; 
!  It  I  can't  have  my  way  as  to  feeding  or 
dress, 

I  must  still  do  the  best  that  I  can; 
And  remember,  good  people,  that  fortune 
some  day. 
By  a  turn  of  her  treacherous  wheel, 
MSV  reduce  one  of  you  In  the  very  same 
way,  > 
To  the  level  of  shabby  genteel. 
CHORUS. 
Too  proud  to  beg,  etc. 

Truly  a  sad  song  with  an  improving 
moral,  and  never  shall  we  forget  the 
woebegone  face  and  the  clothes  of  that 
singer' in  the  seventies. 


■  at    Ascot."  ivaiui-un.». 

^11  ll.ux.v  uiok  no  notice  of  It, 
Twenty-tour  hours  before  thR  riit-lng  on 
the  opening  day  at  Ascot  the  actor  re- 
ceived a  wire  from  the  stranger  telling 
him  to  Inform  Loiil  Stonhury  and,  ln<  l- 
dentally,  the  iiuillenoe,  that  three  of  tho 
KK'cs  would  be  won  by  three  certain 
horses  tluU  ho  named.  These  horso.i 
proved  entirely  true  to  the  stranger's 
prophecy;  and  mo  did  tlirhu  more  whose 
names  he  wired  to  Mr.  Harvey  on  Tues- 
day for  the  following  day.  "Of  cour»e, 
I  1  Khali  continue,  as  the  Faun,  to  give 
j  llctitlous  names  to  the  horses  I  put 
Ijord  Stonbury  on  to  In  the  play.  But 
these*  wires  are  disturbingly  tempting. 
I  I  am  quite  earnestly  hoping  that  the 
I  next  three  horses  he  wires  to  me  will 
turn  out  lo.Kers!  It  would  ni.oke  me  fe»l 
more  comfortable  In  my  mind!"  This 
.shows  that  the  press  agent  is  active  In 
London. 

.Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  will  produce  in  Lon- 
don, next  fall.  Stephen  Phillips's  "Sin 
of  David,"  "The  Grand  Seigneur,"  a  ro- 
mantic play  by  Edward  Ferris  and  B. 
P.  Matthews,  and  he  purpose.s  to  revive 
"Richard  IIL,"  making  the  action  as 
quick  as  possible. 

.\  curious  incident  occurred  at  one  of 
the  last  rehearsals  of  Gabrlele  d'An- 
iiunzlo's  "La  Plsanella,"  for  which  Ilde- 
brando  da  Parma  wrote  the  incidental 
music.  A  gentleman  tried  to  force  his 
way  Into  the  hall,  unheeding  the  ex- 
planation.s  of  the  attendants,  who  said 
that  nobody  had  tlic  right  to  enter.  In 
vala  did  the  gentleman  shout :  "But  1 
have  come  to  hear  the  music  of  my 
pupil,  of  my  favorite  pupil  !"  The  doors 
remained  closed,  but  the  din  became  so 
great  that  It  was  heard  In  the  hall, 
j  whereupon  Ildebrando  da  Parma  came 
out  to .  see  what  was  the  matter.  The 
moment,  however,  he  saw  the  stranger 
who  was  refused  admittance  he  fell 
round  his  neck,  calling  out :  "Maestro ! 
Maestro !"  The  stranger  was  Puccini. — 
The  Era. 


Opera 

in 


A  ."Few 
Personal 


Recently  mention  was 
made  of  two  concerts  that 
were  about  to  be  given  In 
i  Notes,  Berlin  In  celebration  of 
I  Weingartner's  jubilee.  These  concerts, 
[it  now  appears,  were  cancelled  at  the 
,wish  of  Weingartner  himself.  The  rea- 
'son  assigned  for  his  decision  is  that  he 
Is  determined,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  authorities  of  the  Royal 
■  Opera— to  be  enforced  by  heavy  pains 
and  penalties— to  re-enter  next  autumn 
the  musical  arena  of  tlie  German  cap- 
ital. In .  coming  to  this  resolve  the 
famous  conductor,  it  Is  said,  claimed 
that  he  has  never  really  been  guilty 
of  breach  of  contract,  and  contended, 
laccordlngly,  that  he  Is  being  unjustly 
prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  musi- 
cal life  of  Berlin.  And,  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  disregard  the  official 
toan,  he, thought  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble for  him  to  appear  at  private  con- 
icerts  given  in  the  presence  of  specially 
Jnvlted  audiences,  since  his  doing  so 
imlght  be  construed  into  a  tacit  admie- 
Islon  that  he  Is  not  entitled  to  any  pub- 
lic hearing.  Whatever  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  tho  case,  it  will  be  acknowl- 
edged that  Weingartner,  at  any  rate, 
has  the  courage  of  his  opinions.— Dally 
Telegraph  (London). 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  preparing  some 
of  his  plays  for  the  cinematograpli  and 
first  of  ail  "The  Silver  King,"  which  will 
take  over  an  hour  in  representation.  He 
will  superintend  the  staging  of  the  piece 
and  add  scenes. 

"There  was  a  ring  of  genuine  feeling 
In  the  very  cordial  welcome  "accorded 
Miss  May  Yohe  at  the  London  Opera 
House  efter  an  absence  of  15  years.  "Her 
pich  contralto  voice"  was  heard  once 
more  In  "Honey,  ma  Honey." 

Charles  Urban  of  London  has  secured 
the  world's  right  to  reproduce  in  Kine- 
macolor  Maeterlincfc'.s  "Mary  Magdeten." 
Mme.  Maeterlinck  will  take  the  leading 
part,  and  the  pictures  will  be  shown  in 
London  next  fall.  Mr.  Urban  also  has 
the  rights  to  reproduce  "The  Blu<>  Bird." 

The  follow^ing  story  was  told  by  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey  to  a  reporter  of  the 
Dally  Chronicle:  TJie  actor  received  a 
clumsily  expressed  and  iU-spelled  lettei 
from  a  stranger  who  suggested  that  tho 
Faun  in  Mr.  Knoblauch's  comedy  should 
give  real  instead  of  fictitious  names  of 
horses  lO  Lord  Sttjnbvir.v  when  bargain- 
ing with  him  to  provide  him,  in  ex- 
"ther  t-.ivov^,    .vith  "tomor- 


Mme.  Carmen-Mells 
took  the  part  of  Mallella 
in  "The  Jewels  of  the 
London  Madonna,"  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. The  Times  said:  "Everything  de- 
pends upon  Its  (the  opera)  seeming  true, 
and  the  first  condition  Is  that  Mallella 
should  be  such  a  girl  as  might  make 
one  man  protest  everytliing  and  another 
dare  everything  to  win  her,  Mme.  Mella 
•  •  •  Is  altogether  convincing.  She 
plays  the  part  to  the  full,  and  gives  ua 
all  Its  romance  and  savagery,  its  blind 
longing  for  every  unknown  experience. 
As  a  dramatic  performance  nothing  could 
be  more  complete ;  as  a  musical  one, 
there  waa  something  missing.  Her  voice 
was  apt  to  sound  cuinously  pale  by^  com- 
parison with  the  vividness  of  personal- 
ity. There  were  a  few  moments  of' un- 
certain intonation,  but  she  was  not  alone 
In  that.  •  •  *  Mme.  Mells's  singing 
was  generally  true;  it  had  great  range 
of  expression,  varying  from  moments  o£ 
Intense  excitement  •  •  •  to  the  quiet, 
dream-like  tone  which  she  used  at  the 
end  of  the  same  act,  while  she  decked 
herself  In  the  jewels.  What  one  missed 
was  the  power  of  conveying  fervor  with- 
out effort.  Her  voice  seemed  to  want 
natural  warmth  of  quality,  but  evelv-r, 
thing  else  which  could  help  to  make  up 
for  that  want  was  supplied  In  her  fine 
performance."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said  that  "the  character,  like  the  others 
in  this  melodramatic  work,  is  so  uninter- 
esting that  it  Is  difficult  to  portray  sat- 
isfactorily." The  critic  praised  Maie. 
Mells's  acting  and  appearance,  but  wished 
for  more  warmth  of  color  In  the  sing- 
ing. The  Daily  Telegraph  found  that 
she  acted  with  "wonderful  versatility  and 
■devil'  (sic),  bub  was  not  so  successful 
vocally,  'for  her  voice  Is  not  very  power- 
ful, but  there  Is  no  question  of  the 
power  of  her  acting,  which,  especially  In 
the  second  and  third  acts,  was  on  a  very 
high  level  indeed.*  " 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  regrets  that 
"Madama  Butterfly"  has  no  middle,  only 
a  beginning  and  an  ending.  It  thinks 
that  in  the  second  act  the  relations  of 
Pinkerton  and  Clo-Cio-San  should  be 
developed  to  some  crucial  situation.  As 
it  is,  the  catastrophe  sets  in  too  soon, 
and  "our  power  of  tragic  enjoyment 
is  gradually  exhausted." 

Mme.  Melis  also  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Mimi.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
described  her  impersonation  as  good 
and  effective.  "She; has  not  achieved 
(jSO  much  before  In  L6ndon,  or  attained 
so  high  a  level  of  artistry.  Her  'flirta- 
tious' attitude  in  the  opening  act  was 
if  somewhat  dangerous  as  an  experi- 
ment, admirable.  In  that  it  came  off 
so  well,  and  towards  the  close  her  sing- 
ing was  on  a  par  with  her  acting,  and 
that  left  nothing  to  be  desired."  The 
'  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  her  "only  viva- 
clous,"  and  again  wished  that  her  sing- 
ing were  warmer.  The  Times  said  that 
?he  "put  a  great  deal  into  her  acting] 
without  becoming  fussy  and  sacrificing 
.ler  singing  to  movement  and  gesture." 
3he  was  spontaneously  gay  and  viva- 
cious, and  In  the  latter , scenes  pathetic 
dud  simple.  "Her  voice  was'at  Its  best 
In  the  climaxes,  when  she  sang  out 
with  a  full  volume." 

Mme.  Melba  appeared  as  Marguerite. 
The  Dally  Telegraph  remarked  that  the 
anticipated  brilliance  of  her  voice  "was 
to  seek,  ajid  the  voice  Itself  seemed 
unusually  small  in  volume.  Of  course, 
the  old  fluency  was  there,  and  the 
scales  and  p^,ssages  of  the  Jewel  song 
and  the  rest  were  sung  with  all  the  old 
ease,  but  the  'ring'  was  absent." 


Concerts  ^'^^  Alma  Gluck  made 

her   first   appearance  In 


j     ^  Londpn  Juii-    ..>,  and  was 

London  warmly  praised  for  the 
{"astonishing  ease  with  which  she  made 
her  voice  carry,"  her  "winning"  person- 
ality, "a  peculiarly  Intimate  style  of  In- 
terpretation and  a  perfect  mastery  of 
the  technical  side  of  her  art." 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  again  "showed  more 
than  his  usual  freedom  In  making  con- 
fidential asides  to  explain  his  ecstatic 
joy  in  the  music  of  Chopin." 

Mr.  Paderewskl  played  Beethoven's 
"Emperor"  concerto  with  the  London 
Symphony  orchestra  June  16.  "It  would 
bo  easy,"  sa|ld  the  Dally  Telegraph,  "to 
name  half  a  dozen  pianists,  at  least, 
whose  readings  of  this  concerto  are, 
musically,  far  more  satisfactory  than 
Tils."  It  spoke  of  the  too  long  drawn- 
out  sweetness  of  the  second  movement, 
over  sentimentalized,  like  his  interpre- 
tation of  Chopin's  Prelude  in  A.  flat; 
also  of  moments  In  the  other  movements 
when  he  treated  the  music  "in  a  dreamy 
far  away  manner,  but  little  in  keeping 
with  the  Beethoven  spirit":  and  it  did 
not  find  the  rhythm  In  the  finale  satis- 
factory. The  critic  added  that  while  It 
was  Impossible  to  concur  with  Mr.  Pad- 
erewski's  ideas,  "it  was  equally  impos- 
sible not  to  marvel  at  his  personality 
or  to  admire  the  beautiful  technique  of 
his  piano  playing."  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  described  the  performance  as 
"altogether  brilliant.   If  rather  cold." 

"Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  emotion- 
al value  of  this  distinguished  artist's  in- 
lerpretation  of  Beethoven,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  position  ho  oc- 
cupies as  an  executive  giant  and  strik- 
ing tiersonality.  And  one  says  this 
without  forgetting  the  fact  that  his 
I  method  is  not  so  flawless  that  he  does 
not  give  us  wrong  notes  at  times,  for 
somehow  when  Mr.  Paderewski  makes 
a  slip  it  seems  to  matter  less  than  with 
I  any  one  else." 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes,  giving  a 
vionin  and  piano  sonata  recital  June  17, 
v.-ere  praised  for  their  "general  unan- 
imity of  view"  and  fine  detail. 

Mr.  Huberman,  the  violinist,  according 
to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  has  "often  been 
heard  In  our  midst."  Truly  a,  moving 
fiddler. 

The  hjfat  overcame  Mr.  Charles  An- 
thony of  Boston  on  June  17  so  that  he 
had  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  Schu- 
mann's Etudes  Symphoniques.  He  re- 
j  covered,  however,  and  continued  his  re- 
cital, the  second.  "His  playing  gener- 
ally seemed  to  be  of  a  decidedly  accom- 
plished order,  and  one  could  detect  a 
!  good  deal  of  easy  fluency  of  technic  and 
a  sympathetic  tone."  .> 

Frank  Bridge's  new  Sextet  in  E-flat 
aroused  the  hearty  admiration  of  the 
critics  on  June  18.  They  are  seldom  so 
unanimous  in  enthusiasm. 

Emll  Mlynarski,  a  Polish  conductor, 
gave  the  first  of  three  concerts  of 
Slavonic  music  on  June  13.  The  pro- 
(gram  Included  an  overture  to  Statkow- 
ski's  opera  "Marya"— the  story  is  of  "a 
man  who  got  his  daughter  drowned  In 
order  to  annoy  her  lover,  and  the  lover 
took  the  obvious  course  of  committing 
suicide";  Rozyckl's  symphonic  poem 
"AnhelU,"  which  depicts  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  a  Siberian  exile,  and  a  vio- 
lin concerto  In  A  major  (op.  8)  by  Kar- 
lowicz,  a  young  composer  who  died 
from  an  accident  while  ski-ing  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  judging  from  these  examples, 
determined  that  Polish  music  is  gliding 
in  orthodox  paths  untouched  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Debussy  and  Strauss.  The 
overture  has  warm  emotionalism,  but  is 
not  tragic,  and  is  "heavy  by  continual 
preparatory  passages  of  long-time 
values  that  lead  nowhere."  In  the  sym- 
phonic poem  the  ideas  are  cramped  and 
too  much  confined  to  a  limited  range  of 
three  or  four  notes;  prevailing  sequen- 
tial treatment  makes  for  monotony,  but 
there  is  a  striking  section  where  "the 
violins  are  accompanied  by  muted 
I  double-basses  divided  and  playing  sus- 
tained chords  in  seven  parts."  The  con- 
certo Is  much  cleverer,  but  less  imagin- 
ative. The  Times  was  even  less  kind. 
"No  one  of  these  works  is  of  peculiar 
importance  and  the  program  gave  the 
impression  that  there  must  be  a  good 
many  composers  in  Poland  who  are 
very  busily  at  work  without  ha\ing 
very  much  to  say.  It  is  not  necessary 
;  to  go  as  far  as  Poland  to  find  that  kind 
of  music."  The  overture  is  "effective 
in  the  way  that  these  crude  stories  of 
violence  and  passion  are  effective  on 
the  operatic  stage.  They  give  an  op- 
portunity for  any  amount  of  noisy  ex- 
citement, the  unfailing  resource  of  com- 
posers who  are  not  carried  forward  by 
any  strong  imaginative  impulse."  The 
symphonic  poem  contains  more  real 
stuff,  and  Is  redeemed  by  some  good 
passages  and  one  really  appealing 
tune. 

Ml.ss  Julia  Culp,  returning  to  Europe, 
gave  a  recital  in  London,  June  19.  The' 
Times  noticed  a  tendency  to  drag  in 
slow  and  sentimental  songs,  and  in 
Tschaikowsky's  "Pendant  le  bal,"  there 
was  an  abuse  of  the  mezza  voce,  so  that 
"The  ball  seemed  to  be  taking  place  In 
the  next  room,"  but  as  a  whole  the  sing- 
er's tone  and  phrasing  were  strikingly 
beautiful  in  Schubert's  songs,  and  two 
by  Beethoven  were  sung  with  the  right 
kind  of  simplicity,  without  an  attempt 
to  make  them  sound  old-fashioned,  or  to 
display  subtle  detail.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette remarked:  "Mme.  Culp  possesses 
the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  impart  a 
remarkable  fervor  of  expression  and  in- 
tensity into  her  singing  without  a  trace 
of  self-qonsciousness.  Her  art  at  its 
best,  in  lyrics  which  suit  the  range, 
color  and  quality  of  her  voice,  is  quite 
superb;  it  Is  then  one  feels  that  she  Is 
the  flrst  lieder-singer  of  the  day." 
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On  June  20  Mr.  ^>eonard  BorwicK 
played  his  own  transcription  of  De- 
bussy's "L'Apres-Mldl  d'un  Faune."  It 
.'ieems  that  the  composer  gave  his  per- 
mission. -The  Daily  Telegi-aph  admitted 
that  the  transcription  was  clever,  "but 
that  wonderful  work  Is  now  some  2<' 
years  old,  and  we  can  Only  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  the  orchestra:  and  the  effect 
was  something  analogous  to  an  engrav- 
ing of,  say,  a  landscape  of  Monet. 
Where  the  part-writing  was  bare,  or 
where  there  was  only  the  solo  flute  to 
be  heard,  the  transcription  was  at  Its 
best;  the  more  Involved  contrapuntal 
passages — all  of  them,  of  course,  essen- 
tially atmospheric — rather  showed  It  up, 
so  to  speak.  The  other  Debussy  work — 
'Fetes' — made  a  slightly  better  effect, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  It  depends 
less  than  does  'L'Apres-Mldl  d'un 
Faune'  upon  color  and  more  upon 
rhythm." 


The 
London 


"Aurora's  Captive,"  a 
new  one-act  piece  by  Tom 
Gallon,  was  produced  as  a 
Stag^  curtain  -  raiser  to  "The 
Faun"  at  the  Prince  of  Wale.<s  Theatre. 
The  captive  Is  a  burglar,  a  rather  timid 
soul,  found  In  her  mistress*  dining  room 
by  .\urora  Petunia,  once  a  workhouse 
brat,  now  a  maid  of  all  work  to  a  spin, 
ster.  Aurora  is  determined  to  have  a 
husband,  and,  having  dispossessed  the 
burglar  of  his  revolver,  she  shields  him 
from  the  Impending  fate.  The  piece  is 
described  as  "fairly  amusing,"  "agree- 
able." 

Another  piece  about  a  burglar  Is  an 
operetta,    "A    Narrow    Squeak,"  with 
music  by  Howard  Talbot,  brought  out 
at  the  Coliseum.    The  burglar,  having 
gone  through  the  fiat,  sits  down  at  th< 
piano  and  sings.    The  husband  and  wlfi 
do  not  mind    his   outrageous  conduct 
but   form   with    him   a   trio.    A  taxi 
driver  and  a  policeman  come  In  an- 
there    is   a   quintet.     The    wife  look 
kindly  on  the  burglar  and  pleads  fo 
him  with  operatic  pa.ssion.    While  th 
!  others  are  thus  making  night  hldeou: 
the  burglar,  still  singing,  makes  off  wit 
his  loot. 

The  revue  "What  Ho !  Ragtime !" 
the  Victoria  Palace  shows  life  at  Atla 
tic  City  and  New  York.    Apropos  of  t 
title,   Mr.   Filson   Young  remarks  tl^ 
there  are  fashions  in  the  invention 

titles,  and  these  fashions  reflect  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  time.  "At  the 
moment  the  exclamatory  title  seems  to 
be  the  vogue.  'Oh!  I  Say!'  'Come  Over 
Here!'  'Hullo,  Uagtime!'  'Oh,  Oh,  Del- 
phlne!'  'J'adore  ca!'  are  among  the  enter- 
tainments now  running  in  London.  Are 
not  these  titles  suggestive- of  a  good  deal 
in  present  tendencies,  when,  in  order  to 
receive  attention  at  all,  quite  ordinary 
events  have  to  be  raised  to  a  higher 
power,  and  be  inflated  to  the  magnitude 
of  sensations,  sc-anda:s,  or  disasters? 
There  are  plenty  of  other  kinds  of  titles, 
of  course,  but  these  stand  out  as  belong- 
ing to  a  definite  fashion — for  'The  Yel- 
low Jacket'  and  "L"  Habit  Vert'  can 
hardly  be  said  by  themselves  to  consti- 
tute a  class.  -Mere  simplicity  and 
strength  seem.  In  this  as  in  other  things, 
to  be  temporarily  out  of  favor.  I  sup- 
pose that  'Money'  is  one  of  the  plainest- 
titles  ever  given  to  a  successful  play, 
and  'When  We  Dead  Awaken'  one  of  the 
most  strong  and  resonant." 

"The  Cormorant,"  a  one-act  play  by 
IMiss  May  Isabel  Flsk,  was  produced  at 
the  Little  Theatre.  It  is  a  study  in  j 
Iselfishness.  An  elderly  man  is  pro- ! 
vided  by  his  family  with  funds,  at  no 
^mall  cost,  so  that  he  can  play  bridge 
and  swell  it  at  the  club.  His  wife  at 
last  rebels,  but  her  children  take  the 
part  of  the  stepfather,  and  the  piece 
fends  about  as  it  began. 

"The  Gilded  Pill,"  by  J.  Storer 
Cloreston  (Globe.  June  18),  tells  off 
the  Seaton  Glastonburys.  children  of  a; 
baronet  who,  unknown  to  them,  made, 
his  money  in  golden  electric  pills  and' 
sold  out  long  before  his  death.  They 
were  fearful  snobs,  yet  Diana  spoke  of 
her  "famully,"  and  said  "Amerlcar." 
The  baronet's  partner,  one  Dennison. 
was  appointed  trustee,  and  when  he 
came  back  from  America  they  treated 
him  coldly,  for  he  In  talk  was  "aitch- 
less," although  he  had  "that  large  and 
tender  heart  beloved  by  novelists."  Af- 
ter he  has  been  insulted,  he  Is  obliged 
to  humiliate  Sir  Bevis,  Lionel,  Diana 
and  Muriel  by  telling  them  they  have 
been  living  on  his  charity,"  for  their 
father  spent  his  fortune  and  left  them 
penniless.  Meanwhile,  Dennison  ne- 
glected Kitty  Tyson,  poor  but  honest, 
and  thought  she  was  an  adventuress. 
The  part  of  Dennison  was  taken  i- 
Rutland  Barrington,-  whom  the  Tlnu  s 
described  as  "a  perfect  dear."  During 
the  run,  little  boxes  of  gilded  cachous 
were  given  to  the  spectators,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  sat. 

"The  Cardinal's  Romance,"  by  E.  O. 
Hemmerde  (Savoy  Theatre.  June  Hi, 
was  condemned  by  the  critics:  "  'Epi- 
grams and  epitaphs  are  really  very 
much  alike.'  said  sonit  one"  in  this 
play,  "and  the  remark  is  a  fair  instan'-e 
of  the  general  gayety,  as  of  the  tomb, 
which  pervaded  the  play."  When  the 
hero  is  wavering  between  prlesthooil 
and  marriage,  he  exclaims :  "May  I  not 
worship  my  God  supported  by  all  tho 
strength  of  a  woman's  heart?"  "Then 
the  lady,  who  was  only  too  willing  to 
marry  him,  but  was  pretending  other- 
wise, said:  'You  must  choose  the  no- 
bler path,  the  lonely  path,  the  path  of 
the  pale,  lonely  moon.'    The  ladi-  wh 


gcve  this  ndvice  was  Miss  Knirt  Hen, 
and  hor  delivery  of  it  suggested  that 
she  has  a  sens©  of  humor,  for,  instead 
of  addressing  it  to  Mr.  Norman  Tre- 
vor, she  spolce  It- straight  at  the  dress 
clrclfe."  In  the  second  act  the  hero,  on  J 
the  word  of  an  old  priest  and  without 
any  other  evidence,  accepts  the  suc-i 
i'estion  that  his.  wife  is  his  half-sister 
nd  leaves  her.  Nineteen  years  after- 
ward he  discovers  tliat  It  was  all  a 
mistake,  but  as  he  is  now  a  cardinal 
"there  is  nothing  left  tor  him  to  do  but' 
looic  seraphic." 

"A  Perfect  Cure,"  by  Stanley  Hough- 
ton (Apollo  Theatre,  June  17>,  recalls 
"The  Mollusc,"  for  the  hero  is  a  self- 
indulgent  humbug.  This  Mr.  Cray  Is 
a  widower  who  allows  his  daughter  to 
put  on  his  boots  and  will  not  allow  her 
to  marry  her  Jack,  for  what,  then,  would 
become  of  him?  His  cousin.  Miss  Scan- 
drett.  also  middle-aged,  but  charming, 
enters  the  household,  puts  life  into  the 
Mollusc,  brings  him  to  a  sense  of  hls; 
selfishness  and  finally  marries  him.  "The 
story  is  a  gentle,  harmless  one,  not  very 
original,  and  toward  the  end  rather  arti- 
ficial." One  critic  was  shocked  because 
the  daughter  said  to  her  father:  "You 
used  to  be  great  friends,  didn't  you?'' 
Charles  Hawtrey  took  the  part  of  Cray. 

When  "Jim  the  Penman"  was  revived, 
(Comedy  Theatre,  June  18),  the  play 
seemed  thoroughly  stagey,  and  Its  ap- 
peal to  only  the  Ingenuous  type  of  play- 
goer. Yet  it  was  re\ised,  and  the  lan- 
guage somewhat  modernized.  The  au- 
thor "combined  forgery  with  heart 
disease  •  •  •  Our  only  doubt  is 
whether  the  medical  gentleman  who  so 
oblipringly  detected  the  heart  disease  in 
James  Ralston  from  the  start  really 
made  an  exhaustive  diagnosis,  for  James 
did  so  much  forging,  eaj'ly  and  late, 
night  and  morning,  that  we  think  he 
must  surely  also  have  suffered  from 
writers'  cramp.  •  •  •  The  imagina- 
tion reels  at  the  thought  of  what  would 
happen  without  the  heart  disease.  You 
fasttii,  with  a  sense  of  relief  upon-  that. 
Tou  watch  it  gradually  getting  worse  and 
worse — Nemesis,  as  you  mi.^ht  say, 
'Bwellin'  wlsibly' — till  the  moment  when 
the  daughter's  wedding  bells  are  ring- 
ing, and  then  you  know  that  this  Is  the 
moment  for  the  disease  to  claim  its  vic- 
tim. And  the  behavior  of  the  victim  In 
artlculo  mortis  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired ;  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  gives  you 
each  particular  gasp  and  tremor  with 
the  most  conscientious  exactitude.  A 
capital  drawing  room  melodrama,  then, 
this  'Jim  the  Penman'  ;  'drawing  room 
melodrama';  delicious  phrase  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago !  And  how  dull  and 
didactic  our  stage  drawing  rooms  have 
since  become !  •  •  *  The  p  ay  is 
vastly  amusing  (in  the  grand  sen.se  of 
'■  the  term  as  Mr.  Henry  James  would 
I  say)."    Thus  the  Times. 

The  Shakespeare  Festival  at  His  Maj- 
esty's  opened  on   its  fourth  and  last 
■week    on   June  30   with   a   revival  of 
"Romeo   arnl  Juliet."    The   Pall  Mall 
Gazette  published  thi.s  entertaining  re- 
view: "Some  of  the  stage  'business'  In- 
troduced on  that  occasion  Is  also  re- 
tained. Including  the  acting  of  the  lovely 
parting  scene  between  the  husband  and 
wife  on  the  lady's  1-.od  Instead  of  at  the 
window,  with  the  result,  among  others, 
that  the  allusions  to  the  pomegranate 
tree,    the   clouds,    the   stars,    and  the 
morning's  eye  are  less  easy  than  usual 
to  understand,  as  both  the  speakers  ap- 
pear unable  to  see  any  of  these  objects. 
It  Is  pretty  obvious  that  if  Shakespeare, 
who  had  rather  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  stage,  had  intended  his  scene  to 
'  o  acted  on  a  bed  he  would  have  writ- 
•''n  It  rather  dilTerently.  and  not  have 
lated  that  it  was  to  be  acted   'at  a 
.  indow.'    Once  more,  too,  a  good  deal 
if  confusion  results  In  the  last  act  from 
.scenes,  arranged  to  be  acted  outside  the 
tomb,  being  enacted  inside.    To  men- 
I  ion  one  only,  we  see  Paris  mortally 
wounded  at  the  foot  of  Juliet's  bier  and 
f  'nen  imploring  Romeo  to  'lay  him  with 
Juliet.'    We  had  a  new  Mercutio  last 
night  in  the  person  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree, 
who  will  no  doubt  quicken  and  brighten 
his  Impersonatio  i  when  he  has  become 
more  certain  of  his  lines.    As  a  Jocular 
and  high-spirited  gentleman  he  was  en- 
tirely put  into  the  shade  by  the  new 
Komeo.  Mr.  Philip  Merlvale,  who,  after 
he  had  heard  the  ?tory  of  Juliet's  death, 
chatted  to  the  apothecary  In  the  pleas- 
antest  fashion,  and.  in  the  tomb,  spoke 
Ills  'Death's  pale  flag  Is  not  advanced 
here'  very  much  a«  he  would  have  re- 
marked that  the  lady's  hair  was  parted 
in  the  middle.    He  also  had  a  rather 
disagreeable  way  with  ladles  of  thrust- 
ing  his   face   forward    til!   a  colll.'^lon 
seemed  imminent.   He  did  It  with  Rosa- 
line at  the  ball:  he  afterward  did  It 
with  Juliet.    It  seemed  scarcely  to  lv>ad 
up  to  the  divine  apostrophe  commencing 
If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy ;hand.' 
No  doubt  it  was  all  very  breezj'.  but. 
lifter  all,  Romeo  is  not  a  breezy  person 
Init   a   haunted   man,   dreading  conse 
cfuences  hanging  in  the  star.s,  and  read; 
bitterly   to   believe   himself  Fortune'; 
ool.    The  breezy  rendering  has  to  sup- 
ies.<?  all  this.    The  Juliet  of  Miss  Nell- 
^on-Terry   seems    much    the  same  as 
vhen  we  saw  it  at  the  New  Theatre, 
•xcept  that  her  speech  is  surely  much 
lon-er  than  before  and  her  energy  in 
lie  potion  .scene  more  elaborate.    It  Is 
showily  effective  performance,  but  It 
■tves  us  quite  unmoved,  save  to  ad- 
ii  ration  of  the  lady's  beauty." 
And  thus  the  reviewer  seems  to  adopt 

■  e  theory  of  Maginn  that  Bottom,  tha 

ky,   IS  opposed  by  Shakespeare  to 

■  omeo,  the  unlucky. 


On  tJie  'Stage  graph  reported  tha 

farewell  of  artists  to  Montmartre  last 
month : 

Montmatre  is  dying.  The  gardens  are 
going,  and  skyscrapers  are  being  built 
on  the  top  of  the  Butte.  A  committee 
of  artists  is  bidding  farewell  to  Mont- 
martre tonight  It  will  be  -a  more 
amusing  than  touching  farewell,  to 
judge  by  the  first  of  the  fetes  of  the 
"Adieu  a  Montmartre"  last  night  at  the 
Theatre  des  Arts.  The  artists  them- 
selves had  written,  composed  and 
staged,  and  themselves  acted  or  sung, 
two  perfect  parodies,  one  of  grand 
opera  and  the  other  melodrama. 
"Gerard  et  Isabelle,  ou  la  Vengeance 
d'Esteban"  is  all  the  operas  of  Gounod, 
Meyerbeer  and  others  rolled  Into  one 
act.  The  chorus  of  cutthroats  singlns 
fortissimo  "Hush,  hush;  we  must  not 
wake  the  lady."  The  villain  Bsteban,  a 
very  nice  Mephlstopheles,  t^ie  tenor 
Gerard,  the  Lady  Isabelle,  were  all  per- 
fect. The  tenor  and  the  villian  had  Just 
the  right  operatic  duel,  while  the  band 
played  to  the  proper  agitato  rhythm. 
The  villain  lunged  In  the  air  fiercely, 
and  the  tenor  dropped  dead.  The  tenor 
theieupon  began  to  sing  for  half  an 
hour.  The  Lady  Isabelle  appeared,  sang 
over  the  dead  body,  and  then  dropped 
dead  also. 

An  ancient  mariner  with  long  gray 
hair  had  appeared  at  intervals.  The 
stage  manager  had  previously  informed 
us  that  he  was  the  most  famous  Rus- 
sian baritone  of  his  time,  and  could  only 
sing  in  Russian.  He  sang  "Russian" 
to  a  rhapsodic  rhythm  at  lnter\-als  dur- 
ing the  piece,  and  finally  also  dropped 
dead.  It  was  a  very  good  parody  of 
MoussorgskI,  as  well  as  of  Meyerbeer 
and  Gounod.  There  had  also  been  a 
ballet,  in  which  three  stars  tried  to 
distract  the  tenor's  thoughts  from  the 
coy  Lady  Isabelle,  and  in  which  a 
young  French  artist  played  at'  being 
Nijinsky  with  beautiful  skill.  In  th« 
audience  were  M.  Chaliaplne  and  Mme. 
Nijlnska,  both  enjoying  it  enormously. 

The  music  composed  by  Mile.  Mor- 
hange,  MM.  Jourdan  and  Charpentiar, 
is  delicious  musical  humor.  The  scen- 
ery, a  perfect  burlesque  of  ordinary 
grand  opera  staging,  was  by  M.  Abel 
Truchet,  who  was  one  of  the  cut- 
throats In  the  chorus.  The  burlesque 
was  all  the  better  because  the  musio 
really  Is  music,  and  the  singers  really 
did  sing. 

Melodrama,  popular  in  London,  is  not 
dead,  or  even  slumbering,  in  Paris;  wit- 
ness "The  Secret  of  the  Mortlgny;  or. 
From  Honor  to  Shame,  and  Vice  Versa," 
,by  M.  Bagnolet,  was  a  credit  to  Mont- 
martre. There  was  a  marchioness,  who 
for  IS  };ears  was  the  mistress  of  an 
Apache  and  then  became  a  marchioness 
again;  the  much  enduring  marquis  in 
sporting  clothes;  also  the  faithful  game 
keeper,  who.  dying,  said:  "I  will  tell  you 
the  secret  of  my  life.  I  am  not  the  mar- 
quis's Illegitimate  brother;  I  am  not  the 
son  of  the  Polish  count;  I  am  not  the 
'ather  of  the  marchioness;  I  am"  •  •  • 
ind  then  he  died.  There  were  also 
Prof.  Jackson,  the  Innocent  maiden,  two 
\.paches  and  a  mysterious  masked  man.. 
The  last  named  appeared  toward  the 
;nd  of  every  act  and  said,  "I  am  tha 
nan  you  expect."  He  was  killed  at  tha 
;nd  of  each  act  except  the  last,  when, 
laving  come  to  life  for  the  fourth  time, 
ie  became  best  man  to  the  hero  who 
narrled  the  innocent  maiden.  M.  Bag- 
lolet  took  the  part  of  the  marquis.  The 
game  keeper  was  played  by  a  famous 
lady's  tailor,  the  inventor  of  the  hobble- 
skirt. 


jofMarla,  ralTier  dun  r  '  mothW" 
l|  of  two  children.  Ottakar  tails  In  love 
with  Maria  and  she  wakes  up.  So  does 
poor  Ruediger.  He  leaves  his  books  and 
makes  a  row.  but  he  and  Maria  are 
reconciled  "for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren," and  Ottakar  turns  a  kindly  eye 
on  a  yx)ung  countess. 

"The  Man  with  the  Green  Mask"  ratx 
weir  at  the  NoUendorf-Platz  Theatre. 
It  Is  half  burlesque,  half  vaudeville. 
The  authors  are  Julius  Horst  and 
Arthur  Llppschltz,  and  the  music  is  by 
two  or  three  composers.  A  valet  nightly 
hypnotizes  his  master,  a  high  govern- 
ment official,  and  thus  makes  him  give 
a  performance  at  a  variety  theatre.  As 
mind-reader  and  clairvoyant,  the  offi- 
cial, known  as  "The  Man  with  tha 
Green  Mask,"  is  the  chief  attraction  at 
this  theatre.  His  wife,  who  is  travelling 
about  with  a  male  friend,  vislte  the 
Orpheum  and  recognizes  the  clairvoyant. 
Of  course  it  all  comes  out  well  in  the 
end. 

"Kalserllche  Hohelt,"  a  comedy  li» 
three  acts,  produced  at  the  German 
Chamber  Playhouse,  has  been  adapted 
by  Else  Often  and  Rudolf  Lothar  from 
a  Dutch  play.  The  "Imperial  High- 
ness" Is  a  pseudo  Russian  grand  duke. 
A  vain  newspaper  man,  one  Dolf  yon 
Erkelcnz,  goes  to  a  hotel  at  Cannes 
where  Prince  Boris  of  Russia  Is  ex- 
pected, but  Boris  does  not  come,  and 
the  hotel  manager  in  despair  begs  Er- 
kelenz  to  pose  as  Boris,  for  the  two 
look  alike.  The  newspaper  man  is  eas- 
ily persuaded.  His  vanity  leads  him 
to  make  an  ass  of  himself,  and  he  is 
found  out  by  his  wife,  who  follows  hiat 
to  Cannes.    Finally  Boris  cornea. 

How  silly,  when  one  is  well  and  cool,  to 
g&d  abroad  in  tbe  vain  hope  of  making 
what  is  really  heat,  better. 


Other  News 
from 
Paris. 


"Tartarin  sur  les  Alpee," 

produced    at    the  Porte 
Saint-Martin  Theatre,  is 
based  on  Daudet's  story. 
Leon    Marches    has    arranged-  several 
scenes  from  the  book. 
■Jean,Richepln  is  completing  a  play  en- 
titled "Le  Tango." 

"La  Marchande  d'Allumettes,"  an  op- 
era by  Rosamond  Gerard  and  Maurice 
Rostand,  with  music  by  Tiarka  Riche- 
pin,  will  be  produced  at  the  Opera-Com- 
Ique  next  December. 

The  performances  of  the  Comedle; 
Francaise  will  be  held  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  until  Aug.  25.  j 
Of  summer  "shows"  is  "La  Demoiselle 
de  Magasln"  at  the  Vaudeville.  It  la 
delicious,  if  one  excepts  the  rather 
forced  note  of  the  third-  act.  The  shop- 
proprietor,  as  played  by  Jacque,  ie  an' 
admirable  portraiture  of  a  Belgian 
tradesman  of  the  old  school,  joyial  and, 
honest  and  a  little  vain.  The  "dem- 
oiselle" makes  his  fortune  by  rejuven- 
ating his  business  and.  Incidentally,  in- 
troduces capital  through  an  elderly  ad- 
mirer. The  latter  magnanimously  ef- 
faces himself  when  Andre,  the  proprie- 
tor's son,  appears  as  suitor.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  charming  in  its  freshness 
and  gayety.  Who  said  Parisians  coald 
not  be  moved  by  the  "blue  flower"  of  In- 
nocent sentiment?  The  courtship  of  the 
"demoiselle"  by  her  lovers,  youthful  and 
elderly,  is  followed  with  deep  sympathy 
by  the  house,  and  the  quaint  little 
touches,  the  honest  philosophy  and  the 
air  of  domesticity  raise  laughter  and 
cheers.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


memUASUl  other  of  Qie  oflestlal  hlei- 
archy, 'ailid  the  squabbiee  of  bullying 
I  ake-hell8,  who  acour  the  streets  In 
search  of  adventures,  there  is  no  gettlDK 
a  wink  of  sleep,  even  It  the  heat  would 
allow  It."  While  the  city  had  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance  from  the  river,  the  trav- 
eller In  the  town  traversed  a  succession 
of  villages  awkwardly  tackled  together. 
Beckford's  description  of  the  social  life, 
the  parties,  oonoerta,  excursions  is  con- 
stantly amusing. 


A  Famous  City. 

Editorial  writers  and  paragraphers 
have  been  saying  disagreeable  things 
about  Usbon  apropos  of  Mr.  Meredith 
Nicholson's  refusal  to  be  the  minister  to 
Portugal.  Mr.  Nicholson  himself,  who 
as  a  novelist  has  been  largely  Instru- 
mental In  making  Indianapolis  the 
"literary  centre"  of  the  United  States 
—and  publishers  in  that  city  are  pre- 
pared to  submit  sworn  affidavits  to  the 
effect  that  it  Is  the  literary  centre  of  the 
Universe — said  openly  some  weeks  ago 
that  he  thought  Lisbon  not  a  wholly  de- 
sirable city  for  his  children. 

But  turn  to  the  admirable  encyclo- 
paedia edited  by  Jeremy  Collier  and  see 
what  v/aa  thought  of  this  famous  city  in 
1701 — the  date  of  the  second  edition; 
and  if  any  one  should  say  that  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  Important 
work  Is  by  this  time  stale,  or  antiquated, 
the  answer  is  that  in  eternity  the  years 
1701  and  1913  are  practically  one  and 
the  same.  We  are  told  that  Lisbon,  or 
Ulysippo,  Is  "one  of  the  Fairest  and 
Richest  cities  of  Europe,  the  Royal  seat 
of  their  Kings  and  an  Archbishop's  see." 
It  has  a  "large,  safe  and  convenient 
harbor,  and  secured  by  many  Towers, 
where  the  greatest  gallions  and  ships 
may  ride  securely,  because  of  the  high 
Mountains  which  are  on  the  Banks  of 
that  river  from  whence  this  city  shews 
like  a  theatre  with  its  stately  buildings 
and  spacious  places  or  squares,"  and 
"the  Beauty  of  this  City  is  every  day  in- 
creasing" so  that  there  is  this  popular 
saying:  "Qui  no  ha  vlsto  Lisbon,  no  ha 
visto  cosa  bona"  (He  that  has  not  seen 
Lisbon  has  not  seen  a  fine  thing). 


Food  for  Novelists. 

Mr.  Nicholson  Is  a  novelist,  and  this 
city  should  be  full  of  suggestion  to  an 
Imaginative  writer.  We  do  not  allude  to 
the  earthquake  of  1755  or  to  the  Great 
Armada  that  "rendez^'ouzed"  there.  The 
Moors  once  conquered  Lisbon;  Vasco  da 
Gama  embarked  there;  the  Duke  of  Alva 
seized  it ;  the  French  held  it  for  a  time. 
The  greatest  of  English  novelist^  la 
burled  there  and  we  know  .Henry 
Fielding's  brave  and  noble  character 
from  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  that 
city  rather  than  from  the  sour  remarks 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  and 
the  sneers  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  legen- 
dary essay  of  Thackeray,  the  life  by  Mur- 
phy, a  biographer  in  buckram,  or  the 
brilliant  and  aggressive  sketch  of  W.  E. 
Henley.  Is  there  no  material  for  a  ro- 
mance In  Col.  Wingfleld's  account  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  at  Lislx)n  and  the  expe- 
dition of  the  English?  Are  not  Don 
Juan  de  Luna — possibly  a  relation  of  our 
old  and  esteemed  friend  the  Count  dl 
Luna  in  "II  Trovatore"— and  Don  Jeron- 
Imo  de  Mourray  names  for  heroes?  Even 
in  1589  the  invaders  noted  that  Portugal 
afforded  "the  be.st  water  that  may  be, 
and  much  more  healthful  than  any  wine 
for  our  drinking."  The  list  of  Portu- 
guese "commodities"  was  then  a  gener^ 
ous  one. 


Antl-Tuberculosis. 

Lady  Macdonnel,  the  widow  of  Sir 
Hugh  Guion  Macdonnel,  at  one  time 
British  minister  to  Portugal,  has  pub- 
Ished  a  volume  of  reminiscences.  In  It 
ihe  speaks  enthusiastically  of  Queen 
\melie:  "She  inaugurated  a  great  cru- 
sade against  the  dreadful  ravages  ot 
;uberculosia,  building  sanatoria  and  or- 
ranlzlng  dispensaries  equipped  with 
ivery  modern  appliance,  and  anti-tuber- 
;ulosls  laboratories,  'to  try  and  save  the 
jhlldren,'  as  she  said  with  much  earnest- 
less  and  feeling." 

This  reminds  us  of  an  extract  from 
•New  England  Rarities,"  by  John  Josge- 
lyn,  sent  to  us  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse 
of  Salem.  "The  Turtle  or  Tortons  ot 
which  there  are  three  kinds.  I.  The 
land  turtle;  they  are  found  in  dry,  sandy 
Banks,  under  old  houses,  and  never  go 
into  the  water.  They  are  good  for 
Ptisick  and  Consumptions,  and  some  say 
the  Morbus  Galllcus."  Is  it  possible  that 
our  German  visitor,  now  denied  by  many 
cf  his  colleagues  in  Berlin,  had  read  thi* 
page,  the  73d? 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  tew  daya  ago  Mrs.  E/lsle  Nichols  of 
Hewertson  street,  Newport.  Monmouth- 
shire, England,  at  2  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
,  icornlns  heard  her  husband  calling  her  at 
the  front  door.  Thinking  he  had  returned 
cnrlier  than  usaal  from  his  work  at  I'nnt- 
n<'wydd  coke-OTena,  about  seTen  mt'M 
away,  she  went  down  from  bed.  but  found 
^  no  one  at  the  door.  An  hour  later  she 
agairf* heard  him  calling,  and  went  down 
again.  This  time  a  cyclist  wae  at  the  d6or 
to  say  that  her  husband  had  sunk  into  a 
tiank  of  amall  coal  about  ?  o'clock  and  haft 
been  amfltocated. 


Lethal  Tumblers. 

Mr.  A.  Cameron  Shore  has  added 
another  terror  to  life.  He  has  discov- 
ered that  tumblers  placed  upside  down 
on  counters  and  tables,  not  only  become 
"unpleasantly  scented"  with  wood,  var- 
nish, tablecloth,  but  collect  "no  end  ot 
micrococci,  to  be  swallowed  with  what- 
ever drtnk  may  be  put  into  them."  This 
Is  even  more  disturbing  than  the  warn- 
ing of  the  Lancet  against  the  dotrestio 
door-knob. 


The  piquancy  of  life  does  not  consi.=  t 
having  a  large  wardrobe,  but  in  pof«<-5 
Ing  several  souls. 


Eaten  Long  Ago. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent 
for  a  bill-of-fare  of  the  United  States 
Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  Aug.  20,  1862  ; 
a  dinner  bill-of-fare,  and  dinner  was 
then  served  at  3  o'clock.  Breakfast  was 
from  8  till  10,  and  tea  was  readv  at  7 
P.  M.  This  bill-of-fare  Is  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned, extravagant  sort  that  once  ap- 
pealed to  the  American  stomach  and  ex- 
;  cited  wonder  or  dismay  in  visiting  for- 
eigners. Some  months  ago  we  described 
a  dinner  at  the  Revere  House  when  Al- 
fred Bunn,  Esq.,  the  opera  manager  and 
the  inspired  librettist  of  "The  Bohemian 
Girl"  visited  Boston.  That  dinner  was 
more  pretentiously  elaborate  than  the 
one  at  Saratoga  Springs,  which  we  shall 
now  discuss. 


The 
Berlin 


Montmartre 


The  Paris  corre- 
spondent    of  the 


"Das  Allwoerdens"  In 
five  acts,  by  Lehne  and 
Rade,  produced  at  the 
Theatres.  Lulsen  Theatre,  la 
adapted  from  a  serial  Btory  in  a  Berlin 
[  dally  newspaper.  Count  AUwoerdeu, 
married  twice,  has  a  son  by  each  wife. 
Ottakar,  the  elder,  is  unmarried.  Ha 
is  a  man  of  violent  passions.  The 
younger,  apn,  Roedlger,  is  the  husband 


A  Sour  Observer. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Nicholson  was  deterred 
by  the  remarks  of  the  splenetic  William 
Beckford.  Esq._  in     his     "Italy,  with 

Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal."  The 
author  of  "Vuthek"  was  a  young  man 
when  he  visited  Lisbon  in  the  summer  of 
1787.  He  missed  the  green  hills  and 
copses  of  ESigland.  Nothing  fci  Lisbon 
pleased  him,  nor  was  he  happy' in  other 
European  cities.  He  spoke  of  the  blind- 
ing dust  and  excessive  sultriness  of  Lis- 
bon, the  stings  of  the  fleas  and  mosqui- 
toes, the  "human  ephemera"  that  dis- 
turbed him  by  frisking  and  dancing  and 
tinkling  guitars.  "The  dogs,  too,  keep 
yelping  and  howling  without  intermis- 
sion; and  what  with  the  bellowing  of  lit- 
anies by  paitjchial  processions,  the  whiz- 
zing of  fireworks,  which  devotees  are 
pf-rpetuallv  letting  off  in  honor  of  some 


Very  Filling. 

Soup:  Rice  and  tomatoe  (sb  : 
Halibut,     boiled,     egg    sauce.      Boiled ; 
Chicken  with  pork;  leg  of  mutton,  caper 
sauce:   ham.  tongue,  corned  beef  and 
cabbage:  a  la  mode  beef.   Roast:  Beef, 
lamb   with   miiTt  sauce,   veal,  chicken! 
ttirke.v,    venl.son,    saddle    mutton,  pi? 
Entrees:  Chicken  salad,  fricandeau  of 
veal,  a  la  Jerdinier  (sic).  Turkey  wings 
and   oyster   sauco,   calves'   head,    v  itn 
.  brain  sauce.  Pigeon,  stuffed,  with  graw, 
j  r-oulet  grille  a  la  maltre  d'hotel,  baked 
macaroni.  Vegetables  :  Mashed  potatoes, 
boiled   potatoes,   string   beans,  turnips, 
I  green  corn,  boiled  onion.s,  new'  potatoes, 
I  r,'5*'  *'6ets,  squash,  peas,  corn  and  beans. 
The.se  vegetables  were  probably  served 
I  in  soap  dishes.  Pastry:  Indian  pudding; 
[almond  lady  cakes,  glace;  chariotte  da 
russe.   eau   de   fleurs   d'orange ;  fancy 
kisses:  sponge  bisquits  (sic),  cream  a  la 
glace,  vanilla  flavor;  whortleberry  pie  ■ 
green  apple  pie.    Dessert:  .Muskmelons 
almonds,  raisins.  And  there  were  heroic 
souls,  who,  visiting  the  Springs  for  the 
fake  of  the  liver,  ate  their  intrepid  wav 
from  soup  to  raisins.  They  had  faith  in 
the  waters. 

What  Th^Drank. 

But  it  was  not  necessary  fof  them  to 
drink  Congress  water  at  table.  There 
was  a  formidable  wine  list.  There  were 
JO  varieties  ot  Sherry  and  eight  of  Ma- 
deira; five  of  hock,  11  of  claret,  five  of' 
Burgundy,  three  of  Moselle,  two  of  Sau- 
tern,  four  of  port.  20  of  champagne, 
one  of  Catawba,  four  of  brandy,  two  of 
rum — St.  Croix  and  Jamaica — New  Eng- 
land was  ignored;  two  of  whiskey.  Al 
pint  of  stout  was  sold  at  the  cuinousl 
price  of  31  cents,  a  pint  of  Scotch  ale 
at  38  cents. 

The  most  expensive  wines  on  the  llsti 
were  "Old  Newton"  Madeira,  and  "Old 

r«',«"  i^ft^r,-^  Calcutta  In 

A  bottle  of  either  one  cost  IS  Th.^ 
highest  price  asked  for  a  nnart  ,-,r  ilnrn- 
pagne  was  13.   (ir^  t 
prioe   were  Munu^ 
Cliquot, 


